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EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN 
STUART  MILL 

The  men  who  were  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  in  England  between  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  passage 
of  the  Education  bill  of  1870,  were  the  ablest 
of  all  who  have  lived  since  the  great  com- 
pany of  those  who  nourished  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth.  This  large 
circle  includes  Peel,  Palmerston,  Cobden, 
Brougham,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Macaulay, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  Tenny- 
son, Darwin,  Huxley  and  Spencer.  In  this 
group,  John  Stuart  Mill  has  a  unique  place. 
Whether  that  place  is  large  or  small — and 
most  would  agree  in  thinking  it  is  large — 
it  is  certainly  a  place  unique  in  its  breadth 
and  intensity  of  influence.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer said  of  Mill  that  "  during  a  considerable 
period  his  had  been  the  one  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  his  influence  that  during 
the  interval  between,  say,  1840-1860,  few 
dared  to  call  his  views  into  question. ' n  To 
the  three  great  provinces  of  economics,  in- 
ductive logic  and  of  political  science,  he 
made  rich  contributions. 

Yet  in  a  smaller  circle,  and  not  unworthy, 
Mill  fills  a  place  also  central  and  command- 
ing. This  circle  was  likewise  impressive. 
It  included  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Bentham, 
George  Grote,  his  early  friend  for  whom  he 
pronounced  a  "well-done"  in  his  review  of 
Aristotle,  the  Austins,  Ricardo,  Maurice, 
the  thinker,  John  Sterling,  the  poet,  and 
his  own  father.  Mill  was  the  worthy  son  of 
his  father,  for,  as  Bain  says  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  father,  that 

i  Herbert  Spencer's  Biography,  Vol.  II.,  p.  289. 


His  intellectual  powers  were  of  a  high  order  is 
attested  by  the  work  that  he  achieved.  That  his 
special  characteristics  were  such  as  we  denominate 
by  the  terms  scientific  and  logical,  is  also  ap- 
parent. His  training  in  science  was  not  even  the 
highest  that  the  time  could  have  permitted;  he 
had,  nevertheless,  imbibed  the  scientific  methods 
to  a  degree  beyond  most  of  the  professed  votaries 
of  science.  In  other  words,  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  Evidence,  and  all  the  processes  subserv- 
ient thereto.  His  training  was  aided  by  the  old 
logicians,  and  by  the  best  models  of  clear  reason- 
ing that  the  philosophical  literature  of  the  past 
could  afford.2 

The  unique  place  which  Mill  held  in  this 
group,  small  in  numbers,  but  tremendous 
in  weight,  is  intimated  by  the  interpreta- 
tion made  by  one  of  the  younger  members, 
the  only  one  still  surviving.  In  writing  of 
the  death  of  Mill,  John  Morley  says : 

Even  those  whom  Mr.  Mill  honoured  with  his 
friendship,  and  who  must  always  bear  to  his 
memory  the  affectionate  veneration  of  sons,  may 
yet  feel  their  pain  at  the  thought  that  they  will 
see  him  no  more,  raised  into  a  higher  mood  as  they 
meditate  on  the  loftiness  of  his  task  and  the 
steadfastness  and  success  with  which  he  achieved 
it.  If  it  is  grievous  to  think  that  such  richness  of 
culture,  such  full  maturity  of  wisdom,  such  passion 
for  truth  and  justice,  are  now  by  a  single  stroke 
extinguished,  at  least  we  may  find  some  not  un- 
worthy solace  in  the  thought  of  the  splendid  pur- 
pose that  they  have  served  in  keeping  alive,  and 
surrounding  with  new  attractions,  the  difficult  tra- 
dition of  patient  and  accurate  thinking  in  union 
with  unselfish  and  magnanimous  living.3 

Morley  also  says  that  with  his  reputation 
will  stand  or  fall  the  intellectual  repute  of 
a  whole  generation  of  his  countrymen.  The 
most  eminent  of  those  who  are  now  so  fast 
becoming  the  front  line,  as  death  mows 

^  Bain 's  ' 1  James  Mill. ' ' 

3  John  Morley 's  "  Miscellanies, ' '  p.  38. 
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down  the  veterans,  bear  traces  of  his  in- 
fluence, whether  they  are  avowed  disciples 
or  avowed  opponents.  For  twenty  years 
no  one  at  all  open  to  serious  intellectual 
impressions  left  Oxford  without  having 
undergone  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mill's 
teaching,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  in  that  gray  temple  where  they 
are  ever 

burnishing  new  idols,  his  throne  is  still  unshaken. 
The  professorial  chairs  there  and  elsewhere  are 
more  and  more  being  filled  with  men  whose  minds 
have  been  trained  in  his  principles.  The  universi- 
ties only  typify  his  influence  on  the  less  learned 
part  of  the  world.  The  better  sort  of  journalists 
educated  themselves  on  his  books,  and  even  the 
baser  sort  acquired  a  habit  of  quoting  from  them. 
He  is  the  only  writer  in  the  world  whose  treatises 
on  highly  abstract  subjects  have  been  printed  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  in  editions  for  the  people,  and 
sold  at  the  price  of  railway  novels.3 

Such  were  some  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  life  of  J ohn  Stuart  Mill.  Such 
also  were  certain  of  the  personalities  whom 
he  influenced  and  who  influenced  him. 
And  such  are  something  of  the  intimations 
of  the  worth  of  his  rich  service  to  humanity. 

His  own  education  was  unique.  His 
father  was  his  teacher.  Never  was  a  father 
more  richly  blessed  in  a  son  of  his  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  of  his  physical,  loins.  His 
own  education  he  has  described  in  many 
pages  which  should  be  quoted  at  length. 

Of  him,  directly  upon  his  death,  Carlyle 
said  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton : 

I  never  knew  a  finer,  tenderer,  more  sensitive  or 
modest  soul  among  the  sons  of  men.4 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  time  when  I  be- 
gan to  learn  Greek,  I  have  been  told  that  it  was 
when  I  was  three  years  old.  My  earliest  recollec- 
tion on  the  subject,  is  that  of  committing  to  mem- 
ory what  my  father  termed  vocables,  being  lists  of 
common  Greek  words,  with  their  signification  in 
English,  which  he  wrote  out  for  me  on  cards.  Of 
grammar,  until  some  years  later,  I  learnt  no  more 
than  the  inflexions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  but, 
after  a  course  of  vocables,  proceeded  at  once  to 

* "  Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,"  I.,  495. 


translation;  and  I  faintly  remember  going  through 
iEsop's  Fables,  the  first  Greek  book  which  I  read. 
The  Anabasis,  which  I  remember  better,  was  the 
second.  I  learnt  no  Latin  until  my  eighth  year. 
At  that  time  I  had  read,  under  my  father's  tui- 
tion, a  number  of  Greek  prose  authors,  among 
whom  I  remember  the  whole  of  Herodotus,  and  of 
Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  and  Memorials  of  Soc- 
rates; some  of  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  by 
Diogenes  Laertius;  part  of  Lucian,  and  Isocrates 
ad  Demonicum  and  Ad  Nicoclem.  I  also  read,  in 
1813,  the  first  six  dialogues  (in  the  common  ar- 
rangement) of  Plato,  from  the  Euthyphron  to  the 
Theoctetus  inclusive:  which  last  dialogue,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  would  have  been  better  omitted,  as 
it  was  totally  impossible  I  should  understand  it. 
But  my  father,  in  all  his  teaching,  demanded  of 
me  not  only  the  utmost  that  I  could  do,  but  much 
that  I  could  by  no  possibility  have  done.  What  he 
was  himself  willing  to  undergo  for  the  sake  of  my 
instruction  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  I 
went  through  the  whole  process  of  preparing  my 
Greek  lessons  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same 
table  at  which  he  was  writing:  and  as  in  those 
days  Greek  and  English  lexicons  were  not,  and  I 
could  make  no  more  use  of  a  Greek  and  Latin 
lexicon  than  could  be  made  without  having  yet 
begun  to  learn  Latin,  I  was  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  him  for  the  meaning  of  every  word 
which  I  did  not  know.  This  incessant  interrup- 
tion, he,  one  of  the  most  impatient  of  men,  sub- 
mitted to,  and  wrote  under  that  interruption  sev- 
eral volumes  of  his  History  and  all  else  that  he 
had  to  write  during  those  years. 

The  only  thing  besides  Greek,  that  I  learnt  as  a 
lesson  in  this  part  of  my  childhood,  was  arith- 
metic: this  also  my  father  taught  me:  it  was  the 
task  of  the  evenings,  and  I  well  remember  its  dis- 
agreeableness.  But  the  lessons  were  only  a  part 
of  the  daily  instruction  I  received.  Much  of  it 
consisted  in  the  books  I  read  by  myself,  and  my 
father 's  discourses  to  me,  chiefly  during  our  walks. 
From  1810  to  the  end  of  1813  we  were  living  in 
Newington  Green,  then  an  almost  rustic  neighbor- 
hood. My  father's  health  required  considerable 
and  constant  exercise,  and  he  walked  habitually 
before  breakfast,  generally  in  the  green  lanes 
towards  Hornsey.  In  these  walks  I  always  ac- 
companied him,  and  with  my  earliest  recollections 
of  green  fields  and  wild  flowers  is  mingled  that 
of  the  account  I  gave  him  daily  of  what  I  had  read 
the  day  before.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
this  was  a  voluntary  rather  than  a  prescribed  ex- 
ercise.  I  made  notes  on  slips  of  paper  while  read- 
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ing,  and  from  these  in  the  morning  walks,  I  told 
the  story  to  him;  for  the  books  were  chiefly  his- 
tories, of  which  I  read  in  this  manner  a  great 
number:  Robertson's  histories,  Hume,  Gibbon; 
but  my  greatest  delight,  then  and  for  long  after- 
wards, was  Watson's  Philip  the  Second  and 
Third.  The  heroic  defence  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  against  the  Turks,  and  of  the  revolted 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  ex- 
cited in  me  an  intense  and  lasting  interest.  Next 
to  Watson,  my  favourite  historical  reading  was 
Hooke's  History  of  Rome.  Of  Greece  I  had  seen 
at  that  time  no  regular  history,  except  school 
abridgments  and  the  last  two  or  three  volumes  of 
a  translation  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  begin- 
ning with  Philip  of  Macedon.  But  I  read  with 
great  delight  Langhorne's  translation  of  Plutarch. 
In  English  history,  beyond  the  time  at  which 
Hume  leaves  off,  I  remember  reading  Burnet's 
History  of  his  Own  Time,  though  I  cared  little 
for  anything  in  it  except  the  wars  and  battles; 
and  the  historical  part  of  the  " Annual  Register," 
from  the  beginning  to  about  1788,  where  the  vol- 
umes my  father  borrowed  for  me  from  Mr. 
Bentham  left  off.  I  felt  a  lively  interest  in  Fred- 
eric of  Prussia  during  his  difficulties,  and  in 
Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot;  but  when  I  came  to 
the  American  war,  I  took  my  part,  like  a  child  as 
I  was  (until  set  right  by  my  father)  on  the  wrong 
side,  because  it  was  called  the  English  side.  In 
these  frequent  talks  about  the  books  I  read,  he 
used,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  give  me  explana- 
tions and  ideas  respecting  civilization,  government, 
morality,  mental  cultivation,  which  he  required  me 
afterwards  to  restate  to  him  in  my  own  words. 
He  also  made  me  read,  and  give  him  a  verbal  ac- 
count of,  many  books  which  would  not  have  in- 
terested me  sufficiently  to  induce  me  to  read  them 
of  myself:  among  others,  Millar's  Historical  View 
of  the  English  Government,  a  book  of  great  merit 
for  its  time,  and  which  he  highly  valued;  Mos- 
heim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  McCrie's  Life  of 
John  Knox,  and  even  Sewell  and  Rutty  'a  Histo- 
ries of  the  Quakers.  He  was  fond  of  putting  into 
my  hands  books  which  exhibited  men  of  energy 
and  resource  in  unusual  circumstances,  struggling 
against  difficulties  and  overcoming  them:  of  such 
works  I  remember  Beaver's  African  Memoranda, 
and  Collin's  Account  of  the  First  Settlement  of 
New  South  Wales.  Two  books  which  I  never 
wearied  of  reading  were  Anson's  Voyages,  so  de- 
lightful to  most  young  persons,  and  a  collection 
(Hawkesworth's,  I  believe)  of  Voyages  around 
the  World,  in  four  volumes,  beginning  with  Drake 


and  ending  with  Cook  and  Bougainville.  Of  chil- 
dren's books,  any  more  than  of  playthings,  I  had 
scarcely  any,  except  an  occasional  gift  from  a  re- 
lation or  acquaintance:  among  those  I  had,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  was  preeminent,  and  continued  to  de- 
light me  all  through  my  boyhood.  It  was  no  part, 
however,  of  my  father's  system  to  exclude  books 
of  amusement,  though  he  allowed  them  very  spar- 
ingly. Of  such  books  he  possessed  at  that  time 
next  to  none,  but  he  borrowed  several  for  me ;  those 
which  I  remember  are  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Cazotte's  Arabian  Tales,  Don  Quixote,  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Popular  Tales,  and  a  book  of  some  repu- 
tation in  its  day,  Brooke's  Fool  of  Quality. 

In  my  eighth  year  I  commenced  learning  Latin, 
in  conjunction  with  a  younger  sister,  to  whom  I 
taught  it  as  I  went  on,  and  who  afterwards  re- 
peated the  lessons  to  my  father:  and  from  this 
time,  other  sisters  and  brothers  being  successively 
added  as  pupils,  a  considerable  part  of  my  day's 
work  consisted  of  this  preparatory  teaching.  It 
was  a  part  which  I  greatly  disliked;  the  more  so 
as  I  was  held  responsible  for  the  lessons  of  my 
pupils,  in  almost  as  full  a  sense  as  for  my  own: 
I,  however,  derived  from  this  discipline  the  great 
advantage,  of  learning  more  thoroughly  and  re- 
taining more  lastingly  the  things  which  I  was  set 
to  teach:  perhaps,  too,  the  practice  it  afforded  in 
explaining  difficulties  to  others,  may  even  at  that 
age  have  been  useful.  In  other  respects,  the  ex- 
perience of  my  boyhood  is  not  favourable  to  the 
plan  of  teaching  children  by  means  of  one  another. 
The  teaching,  I  am  sure,  is  very  inefficient  as 
teaching,  and  I  well  know  that  the  relation  be- 
tween teacher  and  taught  is  not  a  good  moral  dis- 
cipline to  either.  I  went  in  this  manner  through 
the  Latin  grammar,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Cornelius  Nepos  and  Caesar's  Commentaries,  but 
afterwards  added  to  the  superintendence  of  these 
lessons,  much  longer  ones  of  my  own. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  I  began  Latin,  I 
made  my  first  commencement  in  the  Greek  poets 
with  the  Iliad.  After  I  had  made  some  progress 
in  this,  my  father  put  Pope's  translation  into  my 
hands.  It  was  the  first  English  verse  I  had  cared 
to  read,  and  it  became  one  of  the  books  in  which 
for  many  years  I  most  delighted:  I  think  I  must 
have  read  it  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  through. 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  men- 
tion a  taste  apparently  so  natural  to  boyhood,  if 
I  had  not,  as  I  think,  observed  that  the  keen  en- 
joyment of  this  brilliant  specimen  of  narrative 
and  versification  is  not  so  universal  with  boys,  as 
I  should  have  expected  both  a  priori  and  from  my 
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individual  experience.  Soon  after  this  time  I  com- 
menced Euclid,  and  somewhat  later,  Algebra,  still 
under  my  father's  tuition. 

From  my  eighth  to  my  twelfth  year,  the  Latin 
books  which  I  remember  reading  were,  the  Bucolics 
of  Virgil,  and  the  first  six  books  of  the  iEneid;  all 
Horace,  except  the  Epodes;  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus ; 
the  first  five  books  of  Livy  (to  which  from  my 
love  of  the  subject  I  voluntarily  added,  in  my 
hours  of  leisure,  the  remainder  of  the  first  dec- 
ade);  all  Sallust;  a  considerable  part  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses;  some  plays  of  Terence;  two  or 
three  books  of  Lucretius;  several  of  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  and  of  his  writings  on  oratory;  also  his 
letters  to  Atticus,  my  father  taking  the  trouble  to 
translate  to  me  from  the  French  the  historical  ex- 
planations in  Mingault's  notes.  In  Greek  I  read 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  through;  one  or  two  plays 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  though 
by  these  I  profited  little;  all  Thucydides;  the 
Hellenics  of  Xenophon;  a  great  part  of  Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines,  and  Lysias;  Theocritus;  Ana- 
creon;  part  of  the  Anthology;  a  little  of  Dionys- 
ius;  several  books  of  Polybius;  and  lastly  Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric,  which,  as  the  first  expressly 
scientific  treatise  on  any  moral  or  psychological 
subject  which  I  had  read,  and  containing  many 
of  the  best  observations  of  the  ancients  on  human 
nature  and  life,  my  father  made  me  study  with 
peculiar  care,  and  throw  the  matter  of  it  into 
synoptic  tables.  During  the  same  years  I  learnt 
elementary  geometry  and  algebra  thoroughly,  the 
differential  calculus,  and  other  portions  of  the 
higher  mathematics  far  from  thoroughly:  for  my 
father,  not  having  kept  up  this  part  of  his  early 
acquired  knowledge,  could  not  spare  time  to  qualify 
himself  for  removing  my  difficulties,  and  left  me 
to  deal  with  them,  with  little  other  aid  than  that 
of  books:  while  I  was  continually  incurring  his 
displeasure  by  my  inability  to  solve  difficult  prob- 
lems for  which  he  did  not  see  that  I  had  not  the 
necessary  previous  knowledge.5 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  educa- 
tion of  one  of  the  ablest  intellects.  The 
experience  is  quite  as  pregnant  in  lessons 
'concerning  the  worth  of  individuality  of 
teaching  as  concerning  the  native  ability 
and  moral  earnestness  of  the  student. 
Given  such  teachers  as  James  Mill,  such 
students  as  John  Stuart  Mill  would  more 
frequently  be  made. 

5  Autobiography,  pp.  5  ff. 
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Regarding  certain  elements  of  his  educa- 
tive process  Mr.  Mill  also  expressed  his 
valuation. 

In  the  autobiography  he  says: 

My  own  consciousness  and  experience  ultimately 
led  me  to  appreciate  quite  as  highly  as  he  did,  the 
value  of  an  early  practical  familiarity  with  the 
school  logic.  I  know  of  nothing,  in  my  education, 
to  which  I  think  myself  more  indebted  for  what- 
ever capacity  of  thinking  I  have  attained.  The 
first  intellectual  operation  in  which  I  arrived  at 
any  proficiency,  was  dissecting  a  bad  argument, 
and  finding  in  what  part  the  fallacy  lay:  and 
though  whatever  capacity  of  this  sort  I  attained, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  intellectual 
exercise  in  which  I  was  most  perseveringly  drilled 
by  my  father,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  school 
logic,  and  the  mental  habits  acquired  in  studying 
it,  were  among  the  principal  instruments  of  this 
drilling.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing,  in  modern 
education,  tends  so  much,  when  properly  used,  to 
form  exact  thinkers,  who  attach  a  precise  mean- 
ing to  words  and  propositions,  and  are  not  im- 
posed on  by  vague,  loose,  or  ambiguous  terms. 
The  boasted  influence  of  mathematical  studies  Js 
nothing  to  it;  for  in  mathematical  processes,  none 
of  the  real  difficulties  of  correct  ratiocination 
occur.  It  is  also  a  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  an 
early  stage  in  the  education  of  philosophical  stu- 
dents, since  it  does  not  presuppose  the  slow  process 
of  acquiring,  by  experience  and  reflection,  valuable 
thoughts  of  their  own.  They  may  become  capable 
of  disentangling  the  intricacies  of  confused  and 
self-contradictory  thought,  before  their  own  think- 
ing faculties  are  much  advanced;  a  power  which, 
for  want  of  such  discipline,  many  otherwise  able 
men  altogether  lack;  and  when  they  have  to  an- 
swer opponents,  only  endeavour,  by  such  argu- 
ments as  they  can  command,  to  support  the  oppo- 
site conclusion,  scarcely  even  attempting  to  con- 
fute the  reasonings  of  their  antagonists;  and, 
therefore,  at  the  utmost,  leaving  the  question,  as 
far  as  it  depends  on  argument,  a  balanced  one.6 

But  in  a  more  formal  way  he  had  also 

remarked : 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  dialectic 
contests  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  public  disputations 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  succeeded  to  them,  had 
never  any  but  a  beneficial  effect;  that  they  had 
not  their  snares  and  their  temptations,  and  that 
the  good  they  effected  might  not  be  still  better 

6  Autobiography,  p.  19. 
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attained  by  other  means.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  no  such  means  have  been  provided,  and  that 
the  old  training  has  disappeared,  even  from  the 
Universities,  without  having  been  replaced  by  any 
other.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  practice  so  useful 
for  the  pursuit  of  truth  should  not  be  employed 
when  the  attainment  of  truth  is  the  sole  object. 
We  have  known  this  most  effectually  done  by  a  set 
of  young  students  of  philosophy,  assembling  on 
certain  days  to  read  regularly  through  some 
standard  book  on  psychology,  logic,  or  political 
economy;  suspending  the  reading  whenever  any 
one  had  a  difficulty  to  propound  or  an  idea  to 
start,  and  carrying  on  the  discussion  from  day  to 
day,  if  necessary  for  weeks,  until  the  point  raised 
had  been  searched  to  its  inmost  depths,  and  no 
difficulty  or  obscurity  capable  of  removal  by  dis- 
cussion remained.  The  intellectual  training  given 
by  these  debates,  and  especially  the  habit  they 
gave  of  leaving  no  dark  corners  unexplored — of 
searching  out  all  the  a  priori,  and  never  passing 
over  any  unsolved  difficulty — has  been  felt,  by 
those  who  took  part,  to  have  been  invaluable  to 
them  as  a  mental  discipline.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing impracticable  in  making  exercises  of  this  kind 
a  standing  element  of  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge;  if  the  teachers 
had  any  perception  of  the  want  which  such  dis- 
cussions would  supply,  or  thought  it  any  part  of 
their  business  to  form  thinkers,  instead  of  ' '  prin- 
cipling"  their  pupils  (as  Locke  expresses  it)  with 
ready-made  knowledge.  But  the  saying  of  James 
Mill,  in  his  essay  on  Education,  is  as  true  now  as 
when  it  was  written — that  even  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation is  far  behind  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  the  practice  lamentably  behind  even  the 
theory.? 

The  worth  of  writing  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion Mill  learned  at  an  early  age.  He 
learned,  of  course,  too,  that  its  worth  lay 
quite  entirely  in  the  activity  of  the  intellect 
devoted  to  the  writing. 

In  the  summer  of  1822  I  wrote  my  first  argu- 
mentative essay.  I  remember  very  little  about  it, 
except  that  it  was  an  attack  on  what  I  regarded 
as  the  aristocratic  prejudice,  that  the  rich  were, 
or  were  likely  to  be,  superior  in  moral  qualities 
to  the  poor.  My  performance  was  entirely  argu- 
mentative, without  any  of  the  declamation  which 
the  subject  would  admit  of,  and  might  be  ex- 

7  " Dissertations  and  Discussions/'  Vol.  V.,  p. 
212. 


pected  to  suggest  to  a  young  writer.  In  that  de- 
partment however  I  was,  and  remained,  very  inapt. 
Dry  argument  was  the  only  thing  I  could  manage, 
or  willingly  attempted;  though  passively  I  was 
very  susceptible  to  the  effect  of  all  composition, 
whether  in  the  form  of  poetry  or  oratory,  which 
appealed  to  the  feelings  on  any  basis  of  reason. 
My  father,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  essay  until 
it  was  finished,  was  well  satisfied,  and  as  I  learnt 
from  others,  even  pleased  with  it;  but,  perhaps 
from  a  desire  to  promote  the  exercise  of  other 
mental  faculties  than  the  purely  logical,  he  ad- 
vised me  to  make  my  next  exercise  in  composition 
one  of  the  oratorical  kind:  on  which  suggestion, 
availing  myself  of  my  familiarity  with  Greek  his- 
tory and  ideas  and  with  the  Athenian  orators,  I 
wrote  two  speeches,  one  an  accusation,  the  other  a 
defence  of  Pericles,  on  a  supposed  impeachment 
for  not  marching  out  to  fight  the  Lacedemonians 
on  their  invasion  of  Attica.  After  this  I  continued 
to  write  papers  on  subjects  often  very  much  be- 
yond my  capacity,  but  with  great  benefit  both 
from  the  exercise  itself,  and  from  the  discussions 
which  it  led  to  with  my  father.s 

Mr.  Mill  also  at  an  early  age  had  been 
accustomed,  under  his  father's  criticism, 
to  make  abstracts,  which  he  believed  to  be 
of  much  value  in  compelling  exactness  in 
thinking  and  expression. 

Mill  in  several  ways  and  under  many 
forms  indicates  his  belief  in  the  theory 
which  makes  education  consist  in  training 
rather  than  in  the  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge. His  conception  is  that  the  engine, 
and  not  the  storehouse,  is  the  proper  educa- 
tional symbol. 

Most  boys  or  youths  who  have  had  much  knowl- 
edge drilled  into  them,  have  their  mental  capaci- 
ties not  strengthened,  but  overlaid  by  it.  They 
are  crammed  with  mere  facts,  and  with  the  opin- 
ions or  phrases  of  other  people,  and  these  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  the  power  to  form  opin- 
ions of  their  own:  and  thus  the  sons  of  eminent 
fathers,  who  have  spared  no  pains  in  their  educa- 
tion, so  often  grow  up  mere  parroters  of  what  they 
have  learnt,  incapable  of  using  their  minds  except 
in  the  furrows  traced  for  them.  Mine,  however, 
was  not  an  education  of  cram.  My  father  never 
permitted  anything  which  I  learnt  to  degenerate 

s  Autobiography,  p.  71. 
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into  a  mere  exercise  of  memory.  He  strove  not 
only  to  make  the  understanding  go  along  with 
every  step  of  the  teaching,  but,  if  possible,  pre- 
cede it.  Anything  which  could  be  found  out  by 
thinking  I  never  was  told,  until  I  had  exhausted 
my  efforts  to  find  it  out  for  myself.  As  far  as  I 
can  trust  my  remembrance,  I  acquitted  myself 
very  lamely  in  this  department;  my  recollection  of 
such  matters  is  almost  wholly  of  failures,  hardly 
ever  of  success.  It  is  true  the  failures  were  often 
in  things  in  which  success  in  so  early  a  stage  of 
my  progress,  was  almost  impossible.  I  remember 
at  some  time  in  my  thirteenth  year,  on  my  hap- 
pening to  use  the  word  idea,  he  asked  me  what  an 
idea  was;  and  expressed  some  displeasure  at  my 
ineffectual  efforts  to  define  the  word:  I  recollect 
also  his  indignation  at  my  using  the  common  ex- 
pression that  something  was  true  in  theory  but 
required  correction  in  practice;  and  how,  after 
making  me  vainly  strive  to  define  the  word  theory, 
he  explained  its  meaning,  and  showed  the  fallacy 
of  the  vulgar  form  of  speech  which  I  had  used; 
leaving  me  fully  persuaded  that  in  being  unable 
to  give  a  correct  definition  of  Theory,  and  in 
speaking  of  it  as  something  which  might  be  at 
variance  with  practice,  I  had  shown  unparalleled 
ignorance.  In  this  he  seems,  and  perhaps  was, 
very  unreasonable;  but  I  think  only  in  being 
angry  at  my  failure.  A  pupil  from  whom  nothing 
is  ever  demanded  which  he  cannot  do,  never  does 
all  he  can.9 

Mill  is  a  critic  as  well  as  an  interpreter 
of  his  own  education.  He  is  free  to  point 
out  its  weaknesses  as  well  as  its  elements  of 
strength. 

The  deficiencies  in  my  education  were  principally 
in  the  things  which  boys  learn  from  being  turned 
out  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  from  being 
brought  together  in  large  numbers.  From  tem- 
perance and  much  walking,  I  grew  up  healthy  and 
hardy,  though  not  muscular;  but  I  could  do  no 
feats  of  skill  or  physical  strength,  and  knew  none 
of  the  ordinary  bodily  exercises.  It  was  not  that 
play,  or  time  for  it,  was  refused  me.  Though  no 
holidays  were  allowed,  lest  the  habit  of  work 
should  be  broken,  and  a  taste  for  idleness  ac- 
quired, I  had  ample  leisure  in  every  day  to  amuse 
myself;  but  as  I  had  no  boy  companions,  and  the 
animal  need  of  physical  activity  was  satisfied  by 
walking,  my  amusements,  which  were  mostly  soli- 
tary, were  in  general,  of  a  quiet,  if  not  a  bookish 
turn,  and  gave  little  stimulus  to  any  other  kind 

9  Autobiography,  p.  31. 


even  of  mental  activity  than  that  which  was  al- 
ready called  forth  by  my  studies:  I  consequently 
remained  long,  and  in  a  less  degree  have  always 
remained,  inexpert  in  anything  requiring  manual 
dexterity;  my  mind,  as  well  as  my  hands,  did  its 
work  very  lamely  when  it  was  applied,  or  ought  to 
have  been  applied,  to  the  practical  details  which, 
as  they  are  the  chief  interest  of  life  to  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  are  also  the  things  in  which  what- 
ever mental  capacity  they  have,  chiefly  shows 
itself :  I  was  constantly  meriting  reproof  by  inat- 
tention, inobservance,  and  general  slackness  of 
mind  in  matters  of  daily  life.  My  father  was  the 
extreme  opposite  in  these  particulars:  his  senses 
and  mental  faculties  were  always  on  the  alert;  he 
carried  decision  and  energy  of  character  in  his 
whole  manner  and  into  every  action  of  life:  and 
this,  as  much  as  his  talents,  contributed  to  the 
strong  impression  which  he  always  made  upon 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  personal  contact. 
But  the  children  of  energetic  parents,  frequently 
grow  up  unenergetic,  because  they  lean  on  their 
parents,  and  the  parents  are  energetic  for  them. 
The  education  which  my  father  gave  me,  was  in 
itself  much  more  fitted  for  training  me  to  know 
than  to  do.  Not  that  he  was  unaware  of  my  de- 
ficiencies; both  as  a  boy  and  as  a  youth  I  was 
incessantly  smarting  under  his  severe  admonitions 
on  the  subject.  There  was  anything  but  insensi- 
bility or  tolerance  on  his  part  towards  such  short- 
comings: but,  while  he  saved  me  from  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  school  life,  he  made  no  effort 
to  provide  me  with  any  sufficient  substitute  for  its 
practicalizing  influences.19 

The  conception  which  one  who  suffered 
such  an  education  holds  in  respect  to  the 
normal  elements,  methods,  forces  and  re- 
sults of  education,  can  not  be  other  than 
interesting.  From  education  of  any  type, 
most  men,  even  if  capable  of  receiving  such 
a  type  of  it,  would  finally  and  absolutely 
have  revolted.  Mill,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  rejoiced  in  this  type,  but  also,  in- 
directly at  least,  and  in  some  respects, 
directly,  has  proved  the  type  to  be  a  minis- 
ter of  the  great  science  and  art  of  intellec- 
tual culture.  Toleration  was  indeed  a  mark 
of  his  character.  His  interpretations  of 
education  are  of  the  severe  type  of  which 

io  Autobiography,  p.  35. 
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his  own  training  furnishes  the  most  illus- 
trous  example.  His  generalizations  are, 
therefore,  of  precious  worth  and  impres- 
siveness. 

In  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1852,  he 
says : 

What  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  require  is  not 
to  be  indoctrinated,  is  not  to  be  taught  other 
people's  opinions,  but  to  be  induced  and  enabled 
to  think  for  themselves.  It  is  not  physical  science 
that  will  do  this,  even  if  they  could  learn  it  much 
more  thoroughly  than  they  are  able  to  do.  After 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  (the  last  a  most 
important  discipline  in  habits  of  accuracy  and 
precision,  in  which  they  are  extremely  deficient), 
the  desirable  thing  for  them  seems  to  be  the  most 
miscellaneous  information,  and  the  most  varied 
exercise  of  their  faculties.  They  cannot  read  too 
much.  Quantity  is  of  more  importance  than  qual- 
ity, especially  all  reading  which  relates  to  human 
life  and  the  ways  of  mankind;  geography,  voy- 
ages and  travels,  manners  and  customs,  and  ro- 
mances, which  must  tend  to  awaken  their  imagi- 
nation and  give  them  some  of  the  meaning  of  self- 
devotion  and  heroism,  in  short,  to  unbrutalise 
them.  By  such  reading  they  would  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  cultivated  beings,  which  they  would 
not  become  by  following  out,  even  to  the  greatest 
length,  physical  science.  As  for  education  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  I  fear  they  have  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  it.  The  higher  and  middle 
classes  cannot  educate  the  working  classes  unless 
they  are  first  educated  themselves.  The  miserable 
pretence  of  education,  which  those  classes  now  re- 
ceive, does  not  form  minds  fit  to  undertake  the 
guidance  of  other  minds,  or  to  exercise  a  benefi- 
cent influence  over  them  by  personal  contact. 
Still,  any  person  who  sincerely  desires  whatever  is 
for  the  good  of  all,  however  it  may  affect  himself 
or  his  own  class,  and  who  regards  the  great  social 
questions  as  matters  of  reason  and  discussion  and 
not  as  settled  long  ago,  may,  I  believe,  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  good  by  merely  saying  to  the 
working  classes  whatever  he  sincerely  thinks  on 
the  subjects  on  which  they  are  interested.  Free 
discussion  with  them  as  equals,  in  speech  and  in 
writing,  seems  the  best  instruction  that  can  be 
given  them,  specially  on  social  subjects.n 

In  the  great  St.  Andrews  address,  one 
of  the  weightiest  educational  addresses  ever 
made,  he  also  says : 

ii ' « Letters, "  Vol.  I.,  p.  165. 


What  professional  men  should  carry  away  with 
them  from  a  University,  is  not  professional  knowl- 
edge, but  that  which  should  direct  the  use  of  their 
professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of 
general  culture  to  illuminate  the  technicalities  of 
a  special  pursuit.  Men  may  be  competent  lawyers 
without  general  education,  but  it  depends  on  gen- 
eral education  to  make  them  philosophic  lawyers — 
who  demand,  and  are  capable  of  apprehending, 
principles,  instead  of  merely  cramming  their 
memory  with  details.  And  so  of  all  other  useful 
pursuits,  mechanical  included.  Education  makes 
a  man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his 
occupation,  but  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make 
shoes;  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives, 
and  the  habits  it  impresses. 

This,  then,  is  what  a  mathematician  would  call 
the  higher  limit  of  University  education :  its  prov- 
ince ends  where  education,  ceasing  to  be  general, 
branches  off  into  departments  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividual's destination  in  life.  The  lower  limit  is 
more  difficult  to  define.  A  University  is  not  con- 
cerned with  elementary  instruction:  the  pupil  is 
supposed  to  have  acquired  that  before  coming 
here.  But  where  does  elementary  instruction  end, 
and  the  higher  studies  begin?  Some  have  given  a 
very  wide  extension  to  the  idea  of  elementary  in- 
struction. According  to  them,  it  is  not  the  office 
of  a  University  to  give  instruction  in  single 
branches  of  knowledge  from  the  commencement. 
What  the  pupil  should  be  taught  here  (they 
think),  is  to  methodise  his  knowledge:  to  look  at 
every  separate  part  of  it  in  its  relations  to  the 
other  parts,  and  to  the  whole;  combining  the  par- 
tial glimpses  which  he  has  obtained  of  the  field  of 
human  knowledge  at  different  points,  into  a  gen- 
eral map,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  entire  region; 
observing  how  all  knowledge  is  connected,  how  we 
ascend  to  one  branch  by  means  of  another,  how 
the  higher  modifies  the  lower,  and  the  lower  helps 
us  to  understand  the  higher;  how  every  existing 
reality  is  a  compound  of  many  properties,  of  which 
each  science  or  distinct  mode  of  study  reveals  but 
a  small  part,  but  the  whole  of  which  must  be  in- 
cluded to  enable  us  to  know  it  truly  as  a  fact  in 
Nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  abstraction. 12 

It  is  well,  moreover,  to  employ  different 
types  of  education.  These  types  should  be 
as  different  as  are  the  types  of  mind  which 
are  to  be  educated,  and  as  are  the  forms  of 
human  service  to  which  these  same  minds 
are  ultimately  to  devote  themselves.  In 

12  St.  Andrews,  p.  21. 
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the  essay  on  "Liberty"  is  found  an  appli- 
cation of  one  of  its  great  principles  to  the 
subject  of  education. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  in- 
dividuality of  character,  and  diversity  in  opinions 
and  modes  of  conduct,  involves,  as  of  the  same  un- 
speakable importance,  diversity  of  education.  A 
general  State  education  is  a  mere  contrivance  for 
moulding  people  to  be  exactly  like  one  another: 
and  as  the  mould  in  which  it  casts  them  is  that 
which  pleases  the  predominant  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment, whether  this  be  a  monarch,  a  priesthood, 
an  aristocracy,  or  the  majority  of  the  existing 
generation,  in  proportion  as  it  is  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful, it  establishes  a  despotism  over  the  mind, 
leading  by  natural  tendency  to  one  over  the  body. 
An  education  established  and  controlled  by  the 
State,  should  only  exist,  if  it  exist  at  all,  as  one 
among  many  competing  experiments,  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  example  and  stimulus,  to  keep 
the  others  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence. 
Unless,  indeed,  when  society  in  general  is  in  so 
backward  a  state  that  it  could  not  or  would  not 
provide  for  itself  any  proper  institutions  of  edu- 
cation, unless  the  government  undertook  the  task; 
then,  indeed,  the  government  may,  as  the  less  of 
two  great  evils,  take  upon  itself  the  business  of 
schools  and  universities,  as  it  may  that  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  when  private  enterprise,  in  a 
shape  fitted  for  undertaking  great  works  of  in- 
dustry does  not  exist  in  the  country.  But  in  gen- 
eral, if  the  country  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  qualified  to  provide  education  under  gov- 
ernment auspices,  the  same  persons  would  be  able 
and  willing  to  give  an  equally  good  education  on 
the  voluntary  principle,  under  the  assurance  of 
remuneration  afforded  by  a  law  rendering  educa- 
tion compulsory,  combined  with  State  aid  to  those 
unable  to  defray  the  expense.13 

In  the  same  great  essay  it  is  also  discrimi- 
nated : 

As  much  compression  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  stronger  specimens  of  human  nature  from  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  others,  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with;  but  for  this  there  is  ample  compen- 
sation even  in  the  point  of  view  of  human  develop- 
ment. The  means  of  development  which  the  in- 
dividual loses  by  being  prevented  from  gratifying 
his  inclinations  to  the  injury  of  others,  are  chiefly 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  development  of 
other  people.    And  even  to  himself  there  is  a  full 

is  "On  Liberty,"  p.  188. 


equivalent  in  the  better  development  of  the  social 
part  of  his  nature,  rendered  possible  by  the  re- 
straint put  upon  the  selfish  part.  To  be  held  to 
rigid  rules  of  justice  for  the  sake  of  others,  de- 
velops the  feelings  and  capacities  which  have  the 
good  of  others  for  their  object.  But  to  be  re- 
strained in  things  not  affecting  their  good,  by  their 
mere  displeasure,  developes  nothing  valuable,  ex- 
cept such  force  of  character  as  may  unfold  itself 
in  resisting  the  restraint.  If  acquiesced  in,  it  dulls 
and  blunts  the  whole  nature.  To  give  any  fair 
play  to  the  nature  of  each,  it  is  essential  that  dif- 
ferent persons  should  be  allowed  to  lead  different 
lives.  In  proportion  as  this  latitude  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  any  age,  has  that  age  been  noteworthy 
to  posterity.  Even  despotism  does  not  produce  its 
worst  effects,  so  long  as  Individuality  exists  under 
it;  and  whatever  crushes  individuality  is  despot- 
ism, by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  and 
whether  it  professes  to  be  enforcing  the  will  of 
God  or  the  injunction  of  men.14 

Charles  F.  Thwing 
Western  Reserve  University 
{To  be  concluded.) 

JOURNALISM  AS  AN  AID  TO  HISTORY 
TEACHING1 

My  reason  for  talking  to  you  is  to  show 
that  you  can  find  in  current  journalism 
the  method  and  material  for  training  stu- 
dents in  history.  By  training  students  in 
history  is  of  course  meant  the  training  of 
students  in  the  making  of  history  out  of  its 
raw  material,  not  the  reading  of  history  or 
the  remembering  of  history.  The  first  is 
so  easy  that  there  is  no  need  of  teaching  it 
and  the  second  is  so  difficult  that  there  is 
no  use  trying  it  for  memory  is  an  inborn 
trait,  perhaps  incapable  of  much  improve- 
ment. 

If  the  student  is  to  be  really  educated 
you  must  set  him  to  making  something  as 
much  as  he  were  in  shop  or  laboratory. 
Ten  years  ago  I  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  devoting  some  time  to  urging  the  im- 

14" On  Liberty,"  p.  113. 

1  Eead  before  the  History  Section,  New  YorJs 
State  Teachers'  Association,  Eochester,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 
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portance  of  the  laboratory  or  source-book 
method  of  teaching  history,  but  nowadays 
all  progressive  teachers  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  though  they  often  find  it  hard 
to  use  it.   The  question  of  how  to  use  con- 
structive methods  must,  however,  be  solved 
if  history  is  to  take  the  place  in  education 
that  by  rights  belongs  to  it.    In  my  opin- 
ion the  main  work  of  most  students  should 
be  history  and  sociology,  using  these  words 
in  their  widest  sense  to  include  the  study 
of  man,  his  past,  present  and  future.  This 
is  naturally  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant group  of  courses  in  the  entire  cur- 
riculum.  But  it  is  not — to  be  frank  about 
it — the  best  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint, 
not  yet.    You  history  teachers  sometimes 
complain  that  you  are  getting  too  many 
good-for-nothing  students — no,  say  rather 
matriculates  that  you  don 't  want,  those  who 
come  into  your  department  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  it  is  easy;   to  escape  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  curriculum, 
the  drudgery  of  the  languages,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  drudgery  of  the  laboratory,  on  the 
other.  If  you  are  not  to  be  swamped  by  the 
leisure  class  you  must  in  self  defense  get 
something  which  corresponds  to  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language  or  of  a  natural  sci- 
ence, corresponds  not  merely  in  time  con- 
sumption or  difficulty,  but  in  giving  the 
student  some  real  work  to  do,  something 
equivalent  to  the  construction  of  a  sentence 
or  of  an  electric  motor. 

You  have  found  this  in  the  so-called  labo- 
ratory method,  or  what  I  prefer  to  call  the 
constructive  method  of  teaching  history. 
The  professor  of  chemistry  is  not  content 
with  turning  out  readers  of  chemistry.  He 
turns  out  chemists.  You  are  not  content 
to  turn  out  readers  of  history;  you  must 
turn  out  historians.  High-school  historians 
they  may  be,  but  true  historians  neverthe- 
less, just  as  the  high-school  student  of  chem- 
istry, if  he  has  been  taught  right,  is  a  real 


chemist,  however  limited  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

The  only  way  a  student  can  learn  what 
history  is,  is  to  make  some  of  it,  just  as  the 
only  way  he  can  learn  what  H2S  is,  is  to 
make  some  of  it. 

The  question  is,  then,  where  is  the  best 
crude  material  ?  I  say  it  is  all  around  you 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
flood  the  land.  It  is  certainly  crude  enough. 
But  it  is  living  stuff,  the  best  possible  for 
constructive  work.  I  appreciate  fully  the 
value  of  the  source  books  which  are  now 
being  published  for  the  study  of  ancient 
and  medieval  history.  They  are  admirable 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  be 
bettered  for  their  purpose  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  they  suffer  from  one  in- 
curable defect;  they  have  all  been  worked 
up  in  advance,  and  what's  worse,  the  stu- 
dent knows  it. 

Why  do  many  of  our  brightest  boys  and 
girls  drop  out  of  school  all  along  the  line  to 
go  to  work  ?  Largely,  I  think,  because  they 
realize  that  at  school  they  are  kept  at  play, 
at  make-believe.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
artificiality  about  it  all  that  is  most  repel- 
lent to  the  spirit  of  earnest  youth.  The 
problems  set  before  them  are  not  real  prob- 
lems, they  are  pretend  problems.  In  my 
school  days  they  used  to  be  called,  more 
honestly,  it  seems  to  me, 1 '  examples. ' '  For 
in  a  real  problem  the  answer  is  known  to 
nobody.  But  all  these  things  ending  in 
question  marks  and  marked  " problems" — 
the  answers  to  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
teacher's  head  or  in  the  key  hidden  in  his 
desk.  If  the  student  buys  a  second-hand 
arithmetic  he  may  find  the  answers  all 
neatly  penciled  in.  At  any  rate  the  "V 
is  a  lie.  Nobody  really  wants  to  know  what 
is  ostensibly  asked  for,  least  of  all  the 
teacher  who  asks  for  it. 

Of  course  the  student  can  and  does  learn 
arithmetic  from  working  over  these  old 
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examples  and  of  course  the  source  book  with 
its  carefully  selected  documents  and  its  skil- 
fully contrived  questions  is  useful.  But 
the  student  using  such  methods  feels  their 
artificiality  just  as  the  student  in  masonry 
who  builds  a  chimney  in  the  middle  of  the 
shoproom  floor  to  be  taken  down  by  the 
janitor  after  he  has  gone.  How  much  bet- 
ter to  give  the  student  in  history  a  chance 
to  grapple  with  real  problems,  snatched 
alive  and  kicking  from  the  stream  of  time  ? 

There  are  two  ways  of  approaching  a 
subject,  the  logical  and  the  psychological. 
They  are  rarely  the  same  and  usually  we 
have  to  choose  between  them.  The  older 
pedagogy  chose  the  logical.  Modern  ped- 
agogy prefers  the  psychological.  In  teach- 
ing geography  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
begin  with  "the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball" 
or  even  further  back  in  the  primal  nebulas. 
Now  the  child  begins  with  his  own  school 
room  and  gradually  widens  his  view  to  take 
in  the  country,  the  state  and  the  nation. 
"When  biology  first  was  introduced  it  was 
common  to  begin  with  bacteria  and  diatoms, 
which  the  boys  could  not  usually  find  under 
the  microscope  and  so  drew  nice  pictures  of 
air  bubbles  instead.  Now  the  teacher  begins 
with  an  animal  as  near  to  man  as  the  laws 
of  the  state  allow.  The  psychological  start- 
ing point  is  always  the  nearest,  the  here  and 
the  now. 

If  the  history  teacher  is  to  be  successful 
he  must  learn  the  same  lesson  as  his  col- 
league in  geography  and  biology.  The 
chronological  method  of  teaching  history 
must  be  discarded  if  it  proves  not  to  be  the 
psychological.  The  earliest  historians  were 
merely  chroniclers  and  modern  historians 
sometimes  show  atavistic  tendencies  of  re- 
turn to  the  old  type.  But  it  may  prove  to 
be  better  to  follow  up  a  line  of  interest  than 
to  follow  down  the  calendar. 

But  to  begin  with  modern  history  is  not 
to  end  there.    The  first  lesson  the  botanist 


gives  to  his  specimen  collectors  is  "dig  up 
your  plant  by  the  roots."  The  history 
teacher  who  uses  a  periodical  as  his  text- 
book will  give  the  same  injunction.  The 
classicist  need  have  no  fear  of  being 
neglected.  We  can  not  read  the  daily  paper 
intelligently  without  calling  him  in  to  help 
us.  The  morning  paper  when  it  tells  of  the 
fighting  at  the  Dardanelles  takes  us  straight 
back  to  the  battle  of  Aegospotamos,  to 
Xerxes  whipping  the  waves,  to  the  ringing 
plains  of  windy  Troy.  Why  is  Venizelos, 
the  Cretan,  master  of  Greece?  To  answer 
that  we  must  learn  what  the  sea  power 
meant  to  the  Kings  of  Knossus,  we  shall 
hear  of  the  Minotaur,  the  labyrinth  and 
the  double-bladed  battle  axe.  Why  did 
England  offer  Cyprus  to  Greece?  That 
leads  us  to  Disraeli,  to  Famagosta,  to 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  to  Harun-el- 
Raschid,  to  Augustus,  to  Cambyses,  to 
Aphrodite  rising  from  the  foam  of  the  sea. 
Why  was  the  King  of  Greece  named  Con- 
stantine  and  why  did  he  refuse  to  join  the 
Allies  when  he  learned  that  Russia  was  to 
get  Constantinople  ?  What  claim  has  Italy 
on  Tripoli  and  why  does  she  aspire  to  be 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic?  Is  Riga  a  German 
or  a  Russian  city,  and  why?  Why  do  the 
Chinese  feel  the  loss  of  the  Shantung  prov- 
ince more  than  they  would  any  other? 

If  history  is  studied  from  books  some  his- 
torian is  sure  to  be  neglected,  the  classicist, 
the  medievalist,  the  modernist,  the  econ- 
omist or  the  orientalist.  But  if!  history  is 
studied  from  the  journal  every  single  one 
of  them  will  have  his  innings.  And  it  is 
the  only  way  of  ensuring  that  the  students 
get  a  well-rounded  education.  You  can't 
trust  a  teacher  to  select  the  topics.  He's 
too  partial  to  what  he  happens  to  know  and 
therefore  is  most  interested  in.  Anybody 
can  keep  up  a  reputation  for  wisdom  if  he 
is  allowed  to  choose  his  own  ground.  But 
the  teacher  who  lets  life  dictate  the  lesson 
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for  the  day  has  true  courage  and  shows  a 
confidence  in  himself  which  will  inspire  the 
confidence  of  his  students.  What  respect 
would  a  teacher  of  mathematics  command  if 
his  pupils  knew  that  he  never  tackled  a 
problem  unless  he  had  worked  it  out  before- 
hand? It  is  when  the  teacher  of  history- 
dares  apply  his  mind  and  his  method  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem  of  which  the  answer 
is  still  on  the  knees  of  the  gods  that  he  com- 
mands the  respect  which  is  given  to  the 
chemist  who  analyzes  an  unknown.  And 
when  the  student  finds  out  that  he  too  in  a 
humble  way  can  use  this  new  tool  of  the 
historical  method  in  analyzing  the  un- 
knowns which  the  news  of  the  day  presents 
to  him,  then  for  the  first  time  he  gets  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  history  and  delight 
in  its  study.  If  you  have  ever  seen  the 
change  that  comes  over  the  spirit  of  a  class 
in  chemistry  when  they  shift  from  routine 
experiments  to  the  analysis  of  unknown 
substances,  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean.  It  is  when  they  get  to  determining 
for  themselves  the  composition  of  minerals 
which  the  professor  himself  does  not  know 
that  they  work  till  the  janitor  turns  them 
out  of  the  laboratory. 

Every  study  has  some  popular  prejudice 
to  overcome.  The  prejudice  that  lies  in 
your  way  is  the  common  opinion  that  his- 
tory is  something  cut  and  dried,  that  it 
deals  with  things  all  over  and  done  with  and 
therefore  of  no  importance  to  anybody. 
For  after  all  learning  is  the  servant  of  ac- 
tion; we  want  to  learn  in  order  to  be  able 
to  do.  And  if  it  were  true,  as  too  many 
folks  believe,  that  the  history  of  the  past 
concerns  only  the  past,  then  it  is  not  a 
study  which  could  profitably  occupy  the 
time  of  the  living  and  all  your  salaries  are 
unearned. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  talking  with  his- 
tory teachers  to  waste  any  time  refuting  the 
fallacy  that  history  deals  only  with  dead 


men,  that  it  is  a  post-mortem  performed  on 
very  ancient  corpses.  We  have  only  now  to 
consider  how  the  common  prejudice  aris- 
ing from  this  mistaken  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  historical  study  may  be  over- 
come. It  can  be  overcome,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  only  one  way,  that  is,  by  showing  that 
the  study  of  the  past  does  aid  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  present.  Don't  be  content 
with  telling  your  students  that  history  is  a 
valuable  study  and ' '  will  be  of  great  use  to 
you  in  later  life."  Remember  that  every 
other  teacher  is  saying  the  same  about  his 
subject.  What's  more  some  of  them  are 
proving  it  and  you  have  got  to  prove  it  too 
if  you  want  to  attract  and  hold  the  bright 
students. 

You  know  what  the  study  of  history  has 
done  for  you  to  make  life  interesting.  You 
know  how  it  has  broadened  your  mind  and 
extended  your  vision.  It  has  given  you  the 
power  to  penetrate  the  present;  you  can 
see  what  lies  behind  the  superficial  appear- 
ance of  things.  Man  is  born  myopic  and 
before  he  can  see  things  properly  his  vision 
has  to  be  corrected  by  that  operation  known 
as  the  study  of  history.  When  this  natural 
myopic  man  looks  at  a  newspaper  he  sees 
only  the  words  printed  on  it  and  they  are 
mostly  meaningless  to  him.  But  to  you  the 
page  is  transparent,  you  look  through  it 
down  into  the  depths  of  historical  perspec- 
tive. He  reads  that  General  Mackensen  is 
fighting  his  way  through  Serbia  along  the 
Morava  River.  All  he  knows  is  what  he 
reads  and  that  in  itself  is  not  worth  know- 
ing. For  all  he  understands  Mackensen 
might  as  well  have  gone  up  the  Yukon  or 
the  Yiangtse  Kiang.  But  to  you  this  is  a 
blazed  trail,  the  highway  of  historic  armies. 
Every  step  of!  it  is  marked  with  the  names 
of  mighty  men  who  have  marched  up  and 
down  that  valley. 

By  wThat  route  does  the  Kaiser's  army  go 
to  Constantinople?    No  need  to  tell  you. 
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If  you  had  not  read  a  paper  for  the  last 
two  months  you  would  know  more  about 
it  than  the  man  who  has  read  nothing  but 
the  paper.  You  would  naturally  expect 
the  German  troops  first  to  cross  the  Danube 
and  capture  Belgrade,  then  march  up  the 
Morava  River  to  Nish,  thence  east  to  Sofia 
and  so  on  to  Constantinople  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. So  they  did.  And  how  were  you  able 
to  tell  so  well  in  advance  what  the  move- 
ments of  the  German  army  were  to  be  ?  Did 
you  read  the  Kaiser's  mind?  No,  you  had 
simply  read  history.  You  had  read  that  in 
a.d.  441  Attila  first  crossed  the  Danube  and 
captured  Singidunum,  then  marched  up  the 
Margus  River  to  Naissus,  thence  east  to 
Sardica  and  so  on  to  Byzantium  and  the 
Hellespont,  which  is  saying  the  same  things 
in  ancient  words  instead  of  modern.  We 
read  in  the  Berlin  papers  this  week  that  a 
through  express-train  service  with  dining 
and  sleeping  cars  is  soon  to  be  put  on  from 
Vienna  to  Constantinople.  You  do  not 
need  a  railroad  guide  for  that  route.  Just 
take  along  your  map  of  Attila 's  march  to 
Byzantium  and  translate  the  names  into 
their  modern  equivalents.  It  is  dated  1,474 
years  ago  but  is  still  serviceable  as  a  rail- 
road folder. 

This  Balkan  puzzle  map  with  its  outland- 
ish names  is  all  alive  to  you.  So  it  should 
be  to  your  students.  Your  problem  is  to 
prevent  your  lectures  from  becoming 
merely  informational.  If  you  get  on  to 
that  ground  you  are  lost.  For  when  it 
comes  to  imparting  information  a  book  can 
beat  any  teacher.  A  book  can  carry  more 
facts,  be  on  duty  more  hours  and  do  it 
cheaper  than  you  can,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal. 

In  your  effort  to  make  history  the  most 
vital,  interesting  and  broadening  of  studies 
I  believe  that  the  journalist  can  help  you. 
For  after  all  you  must  admit  that  the  jour- 
nalist is  a  historian  of  a  sort,  although  I  do 


not  blame  you  for  reluctance  to  admit  him 
to  your  ancient  and  honorable  gild.  But 
the  journalist,  when  he  works  over  the 
crude  material  of  his  original  sources,  the 
day's  telegrams,  the  official  statements,  the 
personal  narratives,  the  maps  and  photo- 
graphs, selecting  and  rejecting,  criticizing, 
comparing  and  verifying,  and  in  the  end 
combining  the  essentials  of  it  all  in  one 
brief  and  readable  narrative  is  following 
the  method  of  a  historian,  although  his 
product  comes  out  in  periodical  install- 
ments unbound,  to  be  read  and  forgotten  in 
a  day  instead  of  being  bound  in  stately 
volumes  for  the  library,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten— and  rarely  read.  The  journalist 
is  simply  a  historian  in  a  hurry. 

Now  this  invaluable  training  in  histor- 
ical methods  you  can  give  to  your  students 
by  means  of  the  weekly  periodical.  This  is 
no  rash  speculation  of  an  outsider.  "We 
have  the  proof  of  it  in  experience  of  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  all  over  this  country. 
Last  year  the  text-book  in  current  history 
which  I  am  engaged  in  writing,  The  Inde- 
pendent, was  used  by  25,000  students  in 
the  class  rooms  of  schools  ranging  from  the 
grammar  grade  to  the  university,  so  we 
know  now  how  it  works  and  are  prepared 
to  give  advice  to  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  method  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions. 

As  a  text-book  for  the  high  school  and 
college,  the  weekly  periodical  has  been 
found  more  useful  than  the  daily  or 
monthly,  although  these  may  well  be  used 
for  reference.  For  university  students  who 
have  had  considerable  training  in  history 
and  who  can  devote  a  large  part  of  their 
day  to  the  work,  the  daily  newspaper  can  be 
used  successfully.  In  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, for  instance,  where  such  a  "  labora- 
tory" course  is  given,  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  different  daily  and  clip  all 
its  important  news  items.    These  are  then 
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sorted  and  distributed  according  to  topic 
among  the  students,  one  taking  all  French 
affairs,  another  all  Chinese ;  one  all  labor 
questions,  a  third  all  commerce,  etc.  Then 
these  are  criticized  and  discussed  by  the 
instructor  and  class  and  then  written  up  in 
consecutive  form.  But  this  method  requires 
too  much  time  and  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  students  to  be  serviceable  in  high 
school  or  most  college  classes.  The  daily  is 
too  bulky  and  heterogeneous  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  such  immature  students.  The 
monthly  or  quarterly  is  too  belated.  The 
weekly  comes  out  at  the  most  convenient 
interval  for  school  purposes  and  contains 
just  about  the  proper  amount  of  matter  on 
the  important  events  of  the  day.  The  pre- 
liminary sorting  of  the  daily  news  for  the 
purpose  of  the  weekly  has  eliminated  most 
of  what  is  sensational,  local,  unreliable  and 
trivial.  Yet  a  weekly  of  national  circula- 
tion is  sufficiently  timely  to  present  the 
news  while  it  is  fresh  and  to  provide  mate- 
rial for  the  study  of  the  relative  credibility 
of  sources  and  for  the  weighing  of  argu- 
ments on  questions  yet  indeterminate.  The 
student  thus  gets  into  the  thick  of  things 
and  learns  to  think  for  himself.  When  he 
finds  his  judgment  confirmed  by  later 
events  he  gains  confidence  in  himself  and  in 
the  historical  method.  He  feels  something 
of  the  thrill  that  rewards  the  original  re- 
search in  any  field.  After  such  an  experi- 
ence he  will  never  fall  into  the  common 
fallacy  of  thinking  of  history  as  a  closed 
book. 

The  histories  which  we  value  most  highly 
are  those  written  by  contemporaries.  He- 
rodotus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Tacitus, 
Caesar,  were  all  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
events  of  their  own  times  and  used  the  past, 
quite  properly,  to  explain  and  illuminate 
the  present.  Pure  antiquarian  research  is 
a  comparatively  modern  occupation.  By 
means  of  it  we  know  far  more  about  the 


beginnings  of  Greek  culture,  the  Cretan  and 
Mycenean  periods,  for  instance,  than  Aris- 
totle did.  But  Aristotle,  you  know,  was 
not  so  much  interested  in  antiquities  as  he 
was  in  contemporary  politics  and  constitu- 
tional law.  His  labors  would  have  been 
lessened  and  his  power  of  generalization  en- 
hanced if  he  had  the  advantage  of  such  a 
reference  library  on  current  events  all  over 
the  world  as  modern  journalism  has  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  reader. 

"Among  the  ancients,"  said  Isidore  of 
Seville  in  the  seventh  century,  "no  one 
wrote  history  unless  he  had  been  present 
and  witnessed  what  was  to  be  described."2 
Now  in  those  days  and  on  up  to  the  rise  of 
modern  journalism  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury this  recording  of  current  events,  which 
the  ancients  regarded  as  the  only  true  his- 
tory, was  left  to  the  chance  that  some  man 
of  literary  ability  might  happen  to  see  them 
and  later  have  the  inclination  and  leisure  to 
put  his  observations  on  paper.  If  Thucy- 
dides had  not  been  exiled  twenty  years  for 
treason  we  should  never  have  had  his  his- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

But  now  we  have  a  large  body  of  able 
and  active  men  who  are  experienced  in  the 
art  of  investigating  contemporary  occur- 
rences, and  devote  their  whole  time  to 
recording  and  disseminating  the  results  of 
their  researches.  The  journalist  is  a  pro- 
fessional historian  in  the  primary  sense  of 
the  word,  however  unworthy  he  may  some- 
times be  of  this  high  calling. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  mod- 
ern journalism — and  they  are  most  fully 
realized  by  those  in  the  profession — it  af- 
fords the  best  possible  material  for  the  his- 
torical scholar  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 
In  volume  and  accessibility  no  other  his- 
torical literature  can  compare  with  that 

2  Quoted  by  Professor  Hayes  in  his  admirable 
article  on  "  Propriety  and  Value  of  the  Study  of 
Eecent  History "  in  The  History  Teacher's  Maga- 
zine, November,  1913. 
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afforded  by  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  the  day.  Even  when  unreliable  in  mat- 
ters of  fact  it  gives  valuable  evidence  on  the 
subjective  factors;  how  matters  looked  to 
contemporaries,  what  opinions  and  prej- 
udices prevailed  and  what  questions  were 
discussed  in  a  certain  community  at  a  given 
time.  It  has  the  supreme  advantage  of 
immediacy,  of  close  relation  in  time,  place 
and  person  to  the  events  described.  Mem- 
oirs and  chronicles  are  subject  to  conscious 
or  unconscious  falsification.  Diplomatic 
and  official  documents  often  conceal  more 
than  they  reveal. 

But  to  turn  an  untrained  reader  loose  on 
half  a  dozen  metropolitan  Sunday  papers 
in  the  expectation  that  he  will  gain  from 
them  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  world  about 
him  is  as  cruel  as  it  would  be  to  put  him 
in  a  room  rilled  with  medieval  annals,  lives 
of  saints  and  feudal  legal  papers.  In  either 
case  he  would  get  plenty  of  facts  but  no 
philosophy  of  facts. 

The  superabundant  and  miscellaneous 
material  collected  for  the  daily  is  subjected 
to  a  second  process  of  sifting  and  sorting 
for  the  weekly  and  in  this  stage  is,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  well  adapted  for  use  in 
the  teaching  of  history.  But  the  weekly 
periodical  is  not  an  automatic,  self-teaching 
text-book.  It  needs  a  teacher  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  historical  study.  When 
I  call  "journalism  an  aid  to  history  teach- 
ing" I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  so  lessen  his 
work  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  honestly 
to  earn  his  salary.  But  I  do  claim  that  it 
will  make  his  work  more  interesting  and 
more  fruitful.  It  will  be  his  delightful  task 
to  open  the  windows  of  the  soul  to  the  vistas 
of  the  past.  He  will  be  not  so  much  the 
taskmaster  as  the  interpreter.  He  will  find 
himself  the  questioned  instead  of  the  ques- 
tioner. And  the  student  who  enters  history 
through  the  portal  of  journalism  will  uncon- 
sciously learn  one  lesson  of  the  highest  im- 


portance, he  will  have  got  the  sense  of  the 
continuity  of  history.  He  will  never  make 
the  mistake  of  imagining,  like  many  stu- 
dents trained  in  the  old  way,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  consists  of  certain  distinct 
events,  classified  like  a  card  catalogue,  par- 
titioned into  sections  according  to  century 
and  country. 

E.  E.  Slosson 

School  of  Jouralism, 
Columbia  University 


SENIORITY  IN  THE  NURSERY 

"You  forego  a  very  useful  educational 
principle  when  you  forego  the  principle  of 
seniority,"  wrote  the  children's  father  on 
a  trip  he  took  them  a  while  ago  to  the 
Adirondaeks.  "That  principle  is  partic- 
ularly helpful  in  the  matter  of  assigning 
sleeping-car  berths,  carriage  seats,  places 
at  the  table,  places  in  the  boat,  places  every- 
where. ' '  Poor  man !  What  questions  he 
must  have  been  facing! 

Questions  more  significant  too,  I  surmise, 
than  he  is  aware  of,  patriarchally  inclined 
as  he  is.  For  back  of  the  function  of  the 
seniority  principle  as  a  ready  assistant  in 
parental  trouble  is  its  function  in  estab- 
lishing parental  prestige.  Prestige  won  to 
the  senior  as  between  brethren  is  prestige 
won  likewise  to  the  parent,  the  parent  who 
is  irretrievably  the  elder.  "Respect  your 
elders '  ?  begins  by  being  ' 1  give  place  to  your 
older  brother,  your  older  sister." 

It  is  only  when  you  have  begun  to  ques- 
tion age-class  distinctions  that  you  realize 
what  a  large  and  significant  role  seniority 
and  age-class  distinctions  do  play  in  the 
nursery.  About  them  a  complex  of  feel- 
ing, idea  and  impulse  begins  to  form  at  a 
very  early  age.  Much  of  this  complex 
seems  natural  enough,  proceeding  as  it  does 
from  a  spontaneous  recognition  of  the  su- 
perior abilities  and  achievements  of  seniors, 
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but  much  of  it  is,  so  to  speak,  artificial,  sug- 
gested more  or  less  purposively  by  the 
seniors  themselves. 

Consider  our  incessant  nursery  formulas. 
"When  you  are  older,  you  may  do  this  or 
have  that."  .  .  .  "You  are  too  young  for 
this  or  that."  .  .  .  "Only  big  boys  or  girls 
can,  etc."  ...  "It  is  not  good  for  little 
children,  not  safe,  not  wholesome,  not 
proper,  not  right."  ...  "I  can,  because 
I'm  older,  because  I'm  grown  up."  .  .  . 
"It's  all  right  for  older  people  but"  .  .  . 
Could  I  not  fill  another  page  or  two  with 
these  forms  of  speech  ? 

Nor  are  they  mere  verbal  turns  or  forms,  , 
we  must  remember.  They  are  instruments 
whereby  to  check  or  thwart  or  deny  desire 
or  impulse,  often  a  child's  strongest  desire 
or  impulse.  They  are  the  means  of  keep- 
ing him  in  his  place,  his  carefully  delineated 
age-class.  And  ever  do  they  remind  him 
that  he  is  "  nothing  but  a  child. ' ' 

It  is  evident  enough  that  to  be  "nothing 
but" — any  classified  item,  nothing  but  a 
girl  or  a  day  laborer,  or  a  king  or  a  devil, 
conveys  a  depressant  emotion,  and  as  an 
educator  I  might  have  fought  shy,  more  or 
less  unwittingly,  of  the  more  flagrant  age- 
class  formulas  and  of  the  more  extravagant 
use  of  the  principle  of  seniority.  I  might 
have  realized  in  a  dim  way  that  the  age- 
class  precludes  a  full  recognition  of  per- 
sonality, and  that  control  by  the  principle 
of  seniority  contributed  to  uncritical  think- 
ing and  to  conduct  that  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  bullying.  I  might  even  have 
questioned  whether  we  wanted  to  make  the 
young  so  eager  to  be  old  and  privileged,  so 
expectant  of  the  future,  so  imitative,  thanks 
to  the  whip  of  the  age-classification,  so  imi- 
tative of  the  class  above.  And  why  after 
all,  I  might  have  asked,  had  the  natural 
process  of  growing-up  to  be  so  stimulated 
and  so  regulated? 

And  yet  many  of  these  queries  might  not 


have  come  to  me  as  an  educator  at  all, 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in  kinder- 
garten and  school,  on  the  playground  and 
in  family  circles.  But  for  the  comparative 
study  of  the  age-class  in  other  societies  I 
doubt  if  I  would  have  realized  its  preva- 
lence and  dominance  in  our  own  society. 
In  this  case  as  in  many  others  ethnology 
opens  your  eyes  to  what  is  under  your  nose. 

What  are  the  rules  of  classification  by 
age  in  various  cultures  ?  Eating  and  drink- 
ing are  apt  to  be  determined  by  age.  Disas- 
ter to  health  is  usually  the  sanction  attach- 
ing to  violation  of  dietary  rules.  But  the 
taboos  are  not  always  explained  as  being 
out  of  regard  for  health.  The  Fijians,  for 
example,  allege  no  hygienic  reason,  as  far 
as  I  know,  for  tabooing  the  best  of  the  yams 
or  vegetables  to  their  adolescent  initiates, 
nor  do  Andaman  Islanders  for  tabooing 
honey  to  girls.  Our  own  expression  "not 
fit  for  a  grown  man  to  eat"  hardly  pro- 
ceeds from  a  dietetic  consideration.  Nor 
does  the  curious  milk  taboo,  characteristic 
of  many  peoples.  May  it  be  at  bottom,  I 
wonder,  an  age-class  distinction?  Among 
the  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  drinking  water 
at  meals  and  in  consequence  taking  for 
food  whatever  would  induce  coughing  are 
improper  for  older  people.  Only  young 
men  eat  salmon  back. 

Sex  functions  or  sex  expressiveness  are  in 
almost  every  society  very  strictly  deter- 
mined by  age.  Infant  betrothal  or  marri- 
age does  not  mean,  of  course,  sexual  activity 
for  the  bethrothed  or  wedded.  Such  insti- 
tutions mean  merely  that  the  elders  have 
anticipated  that  regulation  of  the  sex  life 
they  are  so  bent  upon.  At  times  indeed  the 
betrothal  of  little  girls  seems  to  be  an  effec- 
tive way  of  suppressing  their  sex  life ;  the 
child  fiancee  is  particularly  guarded  against 
contact  with  males.  But  segregation  of  the 
sexes  is  apt  to  begin  for  all  in  childhood. 
Associating  with  the  opposite  sex  or  rather 
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with  one  member  of  it  is  a  privilege  of 
seniors.  It  is  a  privilege,  too,  that  is  care- 
fully conditioned  by  them  and  held  to  be 
largely  at  their  pleasure.  The  old  men  of 
the  Dieri  tell  the  young  fellows,  for  exam- 
ple, that  they  are  too  young  to  marry, 
they  must  wait  until  they  have  a  full  beard. 
If  a  Sioux  youth  sought  a  wife  before  he 
was  twenty-two  or  three  and  had  proved 
himself  a  brave  warrior,  he  was  sneered  at 
and  ridiculed.  In  societies  where  mating 
is  freer  than  among  the  Black-fellows  or 
the  American  Indians  and  more  independ- 
ent of  the  elders,  it  is  apt  to  be  deferred 
still  later,  and  during  this  period  of  defer- 
ment sexual  activity  is  suppressed  and 
ignored.  And  yet  that  there  are  few  or  no 
sexual  impulses  in  this  period  or  in  normal 
childhood  and  that  childhood  may  well 
therefore  be  kept  ignorant  of  sex  are  mere 
empty  assertions,  assertions  I  take  it  of  age- 
class,  assertions  we  go  on  making  at  a  great 
cost.  That  we  have  been  blind  to  the  facts 
and  to  the  cost  of  our  blindness  shows  how 
eager  we  are  to  keep  the  expression  of  sex 
an  age-class  expression. 

Not  uncommonly  mating  is  also  an  ex- 
pression of  seniority  per  se.  A  younger 
sister  may  not  mate  before  an  elder  sister, 
or  it  is  the  elder  not  the  younger  brother 
who  inherits  the  widows  of  the  deceased 
brother. 

Language  is  a  matter  of  age-class  distinc- 
tion. "  Children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,"  said  our  grandparents,  or  "chil- 
dren should  wait  until  they  are  spoken  to." 
Of  words  "unbecoming  a  child,"  we  still 
talk,  and,  I  surmise  we  are  not  the  only 
people  with  a  taboo  on  the  precocious  use 
of  certain  terms.  "Don't  contradict," 
"don't  criticize,"  "don't  talk  back,"  "say 
please"  are  our  formulas  for  exacting 
politeness,  politeness  not  due,  mind  you,  to 
any  one,  but  to  seniors.  Unfortunately  I 
can  give  no  parallels  to  those  formulas  from 


primitive  societies;  the  ethnographers  fail 
us.  They  have  reported  to  us,  however,  the 
terms  of  respect  with  which  juniors  must 
address  their  seniors,  and  in  particular  the 
necessity  upon  them  of  avoiding  their  per- 
sonal names  or  sometimes  even  words  con- 
taining sounds  or  syllables  of  their  names.1 
As  for  subjects  of  conversation,  religion  we 
know  is  generally  taboo  to  the  young,  in 
modern  as  well  as  in  primitive  culture. 
And  so  is  sex,  at  least  among  us ;  here  again 
for  primitive  societies  the  ethnographer 
flails  us.  There  are  taboos  too  among  us  for 
the  quality  of  talk.  ' '  There  is  a  very  strict 
and  peremptory  convention  which  dictates 
what  may  be  talked  about  and  what  may 
not,"  writes  a  schoolmaster  of  English  boys. 
"They  must  not  speak  of  anything  emo- 
tional or  intellectual,  at  the  cost  of  being 
thought  a  fool  or  a  prig."  It  is  the  boys 
who  carry  out  the  taboo,  but  its  source,  I 
venture  to  say,  lies  in  their  nurseries. 

Dress,  ornament,  hair-cutting,  etc.,  it 
needs  hardly  be  said,  are  age-class  distinc- 
tions.2 So  is  occupation;  so  is  recreation. 
Persons  are  too  young,  we  say,  or  too  old  to 
go  into  business  or  to  stay  in.  Only  after 
his  initiation  is  a  boy  allowed  to  go  hunting 
or  to  go  to  war.  Card-playing  is  not  suita- 
ble for  children,  hold  their  seniors,  nor 
dancing  for  old  people,  hold  their  juniors. 

In  this  mere  glance  over  a  few  age-class 
distinctions  we  have  noticed  distinctions  for 
the  older  people  as  well  as  for  the  younger. 
In  the  upper  age  groups  these  distinctions 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  privileges,  in  the 

1  This  name  avoidance  is  not  merely  a  custom 
between  generations;  but  like  other  forms  of  so- 
called  avoidance  it  is  particularly  marked  between 
them,  marked  enough,  I  think,  to  enable  us  to 
consider  avoidance  in  all  its  forms  one  of  the 
privileges  of  seniority.  (See  Parsons,  Elsie  Clews, 
"Avoidance  in  Melanesia,"  Tlie  American  Jour- 
nal of  Folk-Lore,  January,  1916.) 

2  Parsons,  Elsie  Clews,  "Fear  and  Convention- 
ality," pp.  181-83.    New  York,  1914. 
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lower,  they  are  in  the  nature  of  privations. 
This  differentiation  is  true  of  both  primi- 
tive and  modern  culture,  more  true  however 
of  primitive,  where  government  by  seniority 
is  stronger.  Among  us  its  rule  is  becoming 
more  and  more  confined  to  the  nursery. 

The  age-class  distinction  is  disappearing 
from  modern  culture  together  with  other 
social  classifications,  the  classifications  of 
sex,  of  caste,  of  kinship,  of  place-fellowship. 
Through  these  rigid  categories  the  primi- 
tive society  controls  its  members,  allowing 
little  or  no  individual  variation,  keeping  all 
in  their  place  and  keeping  itself  as  static  as 
it  may.  Personality  is  ignored  and  social 
change  is  discouraged.  It  is  the  escape  of 
the  individual  from  social  control  by  means 
of  social  classification,  his  escape  from  the 
social  categories,  that  marks  the  prime 
difference  between  modern  social  organiza- 
tion and  primitive.  This  escape  means  the 
recognition  of  personality.  It  means  social 
freedom. 

Needless  to  say  our  social  freedom  is  far 
from  consummated.  The  further  realiza- 
tion of  it  awaits  upon,  many  measures,  not 
least  among  them  being  the  elimination  of 
the  principle  of  seniority  from  the  nursery. 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE  IN  SCHOOLS 

Suggestions  for  the  further  protection  of 
children  in  Massachusetts  schools,  as  compiled 
by  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the 
Faneuil  Hall  meeting  several  weeks  ago,  have 
been  embodied  in  a  report  to  be  sent  to  au- 
thorities in  every  city  and  town  in  the  state. 
The  report  is  made  public  by  Fire  Prevention 
Commissioner  John  A.  O'Keefe.  According  to 
an  abstract  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
one  of  the  most  important  recommendations, 
aside  from  the  purely  structural,  is  that  for 
a  uniform  fire  call  throughout  the  state,  with 
the  fire  drill  as  an  accustomed  exercise.  "  The 
time  taken  for  the  drill  might  be  considered 


as  a  lesson  in  order  and  discipline,  and  marked 
as  in  punctuality,"  the  report  says.  "  Drill 
should  be  called  to  include  all  school  activ- 
ities, that  is,  sounded  when  children  are  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  hall,  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  school  physician,  as  well  as  the  master, 
should  consider  that  the  responsibility  for 
this  rests  with  him." 

Under  the  title  "  Basements  Classed  Ac- 
cording to  Occupation"  the  report  states  that 
they  should  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  first 
floor,  be  entered  only  from  the  outside,  and 
that  if  the  first  floor  frame  is  of  wood,  even  if 
now  plastered  on  wood  lath,  should  be  plastered 
again  on  metal  lath  or  covered  with  a  metal 
ceiling.  All  places  where  inflammable  ma- 
terial could  be  placed  should  be  protected  with 
sprinklers.  As  to  attics  for  storage  only  or 
unoccupied  such  use  should  be  abandoned,  or 
they  should  be  protected  by  sprinklers,  and 
the  attics  containing  children,  in  certain 
rooms,  should  be  cut  off  with  wire  lathed  and 
plastered  partitions  and  metal  spring  closing 
doors. 

Class-room  floors  should  contain  no  closets 
for  storage  and  rooms  where,  owing  to  their 
use,  fire  might  start,  shops,  kitchens  and  lab- 
oratories should  be  sprinkled.  Classrooms 
should  be  furnished  with  fire  extinguishers. 
Clothes  should  not  be  kept  in  the  corridor,  but 
in  or  connected  with  classrooms.  Waste 
paper  and  such  material  should  be  in  metal 
containers,  or  plainly  in  sight  and  emptied 
every  day.  The  janitor  or  his  assistant  should 
be  in  the  building  at  all  times  during  the  ses- 
sion. Gas  should  be  eliminated  where  pos- 
sible, and  where  gas  is  used  a  shut-off  should 
be  provided  from  outside  the  building.  Chil- 
dren of  the  second  grade  should  not  be  housed 
above  the  first  floor,  and  there  should  be  exits 
from  the  first  floor  rooms  directly  outside. 
Schools  with  stoves  should  have  two  exits. 

The  report  states  that  doors  from  class- 
rooms which  seat  only  an  ordinary  class  may 
open  either  in  or  out  and  preferably  there 
should  be  but  one  door.  If  the  door  opens  out 
it  should  not  block  the  corridor  space,  but  be 
recessed.  Doors  from  assembly  halls  should 
always  open  out  and  have  self-releasing  de- 
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vices  so  that  they  can  always  be  opened  by 
pressure.  Such  devices  should  be  in  use  on 
doors  leading  to  fire  escapes.  Stairs  and  cor- 
ridors should  be  free  from  obstruction.  Hand 
rails  should  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  stair- 
ways, and  when  the  stairways  are  wide  enough 
for  four  abreast  there  should  be  a  center  rail. 

STATE  AND  CITY  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION 

According  to  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Met- 
calfe in  the  New  York  Globe,  when  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Binghamton  pro- 
posed to  investigate  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city,  the  board  protested  against  the 
inquiry  and  last  July  Deputy  State  Commis- 
sioner Thomas  E.  Finegan  handed  down  an 
opinion  that  the  common  council  had  not 
legal  authority  to  investigate  the  school  sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding  this  opinion  the  com- 
mon council  proceeded  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  investigation.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  convinced  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  uphold  the  law  that  makes  education  a 
state  function  and  denies  that  it  is  part  of  the 
function  of  the  city  government,  applied  for 
and  obtained  an  injunction  restraining  the 
council  from  proceeding  with  such  investiga- 
tion. The  city  appealed  from  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Appellate  Division,  which  has 
handed  down  a  decision  sustaining  Commis- 
sioner Finegan's  ruling. 

The  court  recites  that  the  power  of  investi- 
gation is  vested  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  common  council  could 
ascertain  the  results  of  any  investigation  to 
which  the  schools  might  need  to  be  subjected 
by  consulting  the  state  department. 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  Binghamton  is 
not  essentially  different,  in  so  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  from  the  New  York  City  char- 
ter. The  common  council  claimed  authority 
to  investigate  under  the  section  giving  it 
"  power  to  investigate  all  city  officers  and  de- 
partments," but  the  Appellate  Division  rules 
that  as  the  state  law  makes  education  a  state 
function  and  as  the  council  has  no  authority 
to  regulate  the  power  and  duties  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  it  has  no  authority  to  investi- 
gate. 


The  court  did  not  consider  well  founded  the 
claim  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  council  that 
this  power  of  removal  is  authority  for  the  in- 
vestigation as  a  means  of  ascertaining  what 
action  should  properly  be  taken  by  the  mayor. 
The  court  concedes  that  "  the  power  of  re- 
moval also  exists  under  Section  18  of  the  city 
charter,  but  the  specific  limitations  surround- 
ing the  right  of  removal  of  a  member  of  a 
board  of  education,  contained  in  Section  385 
of  the  charter,  negatives  the  existence  of  the 
right  either  in  the  council  or  the  mayor  to  re- 
move a  member  of  the  board  under  Section  18. 
In  fact  the  existence  of  these  two  sections  in 
the  charter  would  seem  to  indicate  that  for 
certain  purposes  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  was  not  by  the  legislature  regarded 
as  a  city  officer,  or  the  department  as  a  city 
department. 

The  court  continues : 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  full 
authority  to  investigate  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
full  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  fruits  of  that  in- 
vestigation were  accessible  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Binghamton  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  sufficient  cause  existed  for  the  re- 
moval of  any  member  of  the  board.  The  power  of 
removal,  therefore,  by  the  mayor  would  seem  to  fur- 
nish no  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  power  of 
investigation  in  the  common  council.  Moreover, 
there  are  economic  reasons  which  imperatively  de- 
mand a  complete  separation  between  the  educa- 
tional and  political  departments  of  a  city  as  far 
as  the  regulation  of  public  schools  may  be  con- 
cerned. If  the  members  of  a  board  of  education 
were  subject  at  all  times  to  examination  and  in- 
vestigation by  a  political  municipal  body  it  would 
seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  board  and 
materially  interfere  with  its  highest  efficiency. 

APPOINTMENTS    AND     DISMISSALS    AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  dropping  of  Dr. 
Scott  Nearing  from  an  assistant  professor- 
ship at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  urged  the  definition 
of  the  conditions  under  which  professors  may 
be  appointed  and  dismissed,  and  the  trustees 
have  adopted  an  important  amendment  to  the 
statutes.    It  provides  that  there  shall  be  four 
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grades  in  the  faculty — professor,  assistant 
professor,  instructor  and  assistant.  Profess- 
ors are  to  be  appointed  for  an  indefinite  term. 
An  assistant  professor  will  receive  a  first  ap- 
pointment for  three  years,  and  reappointments 
for  terms  of  five  years.  Instructors  and 
assistants  will  be  appointed  for  one  year. 

The  amendment  provides  that  before  re- 
appointments or  promotions  are  made  the 
trustees  must  request  a  recommendation  from 
the  groups  of  instruction  of  which  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  are  members.  Should  a 
recommendation  fail  of  approval  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  university,  or  should  none 
be  made,  the  provost  and  the  board  are  em- 
powered to  proceed  "  to  make  such  reappoint- 
ments or  promotions  as  their  judgment  ap- 
proves. In  all  cases  in  which  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  feel  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
university,  they  shall  in  a  like  manner  request 
the  advice  of  the  proper  group  of  instruction 
in  reference  to  original  appointments." 

It  is  furthermore  provided  that  in  excep- 
tional cases  where  delay  in  appointment 
might  result  in  loss  to  the  university  of  the 
services  of  a  man  "  of  recognized  ability," 
the  provost  and  the  trustees  are  empowered  to 
make  such  appointment  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  or  recommendation  from  the  group 
of  teachers  of  which  he  would  become  a  mem- 
ber. 

With  regard  to  notice,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  appointments  shall  terminate  un- 
less "  notice  of  renewal  shall  have  been  given 
in  writing  by  the  provost,  in  case  of  instruct- 
ors and  assistants,  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  April  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  acad- 
emic year;  and  in  the  case  of  an  assistant 
professor,  at  least  one  academic  year  before 
the  expiration  of  the  academic  year  for  which 
the  appointment  or  reappointment  was  made." 
The  amendment  also  says  that  in  the  event  of 
a  decision  by  the  trustees  not  to  continue  an 
appointment  or  reappointment,  of  an  assistant 
professor,  or  to  remove  a  professor  or  assist- 
ant professor,  leave  of  absence  may  be  given 
to  the  teacher  concerned  for  one  year  with 
full  salary.    "  All  appointees  are  subject  to 


the  regulation  covering  the  retiring  age,"  it  is 
added. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  removal  of  a 
professor  or  assistant  professor  is  as  follows : 

A  professor  or  an  assistant  professor  shall  be 
removed  by  the  board  of  trustees  only  after  a  con- 
ference between  a  committee,  consisting  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  faculties  in  the 
university  (such  representatives  being  chosen  by 
the  faculty  of  which  the  representative  is  a  mem- 
ber) and  a  committee  of  equal  number  from  the 
board  of  trustees,  at  which  conference  the  provost 
shall  preside,  and  upon  a  report  from  such  con- 
ference to  the  board  of  trustees  for  consideration 
and  action  by  them. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Professor  Paul  Hanus,  professor  of  the  his- 
tory and  art  of  teaching  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, gave  this  week  the  address  before  the 
Section  of  Education  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  as 
retiring  vice-president.  The  subject  of  the 
address,  which  will  be  printed  in  School  and 
Society,  is  "  City  School  Superintendents' 
Reports." 

Dr.  Charles  Homer  Haskins,  Gurney  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science  at  Har- 
vard University  and  dean  of  the  graduate 
school,  and  Dr.  Jeremiah  Dennis  Matthias 
Ford,  Smith  professor  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  have  been  elected  corre- 
sponding members  of  the  Real  Academia  de 
Buenas  Letras  de  Barcelona.  Professor  Has- 
kins has  received  the  distinction  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  historical  investigations  and  his 
interest  in  Spanish  matters,  and  Professor 
Ford  for  his  philological  and  literary  works 
in  the  same  field. 

There  met  at  Syracuse  during  the  last  week 
of  December  the  Associated  Academic  Princi- 
pals of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Council  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  and  Teachers, 
the  Syracuse  Section  of  the  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  the  Classical  Association,  the 
Science  Teachers'  Association,  the  Agricul- 
tural Teachers'  Association.  The  evening  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  the  Honorable  S.  D. 
Fess,  member  of  congress  and  president  of 
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Antioch  College,  on  "  Our  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions  with  Europe,"  and  by  Dr.  David  Sned- 
don, state  commissioner  of  education  of 
Massachusetts,  on  "  New  Problems  in  Secon- 
dary Education." 

Miner  Searle  Bates,  son  of  President  Bates 
of  Hiram  College,  has  been  chosen  to  be 
Rhodes  scholar  from  Ohio  and  will  begin  his 
work  at  Oxford  next  October. 

Jean  B.  Zacharie,  a  teacher  of  French  in 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York 
City,  has  been  dismissed  from  the  service  by 
the  board  of  education.  He  was  in  France  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  on  August  1, 1914, 
he  was  forced  to  enlist  in  the  French  army. 
The  dismissal  was  made  with  the  provision 
that  if  in  the  future  he  should  report  for  duty 
he  will  be  reinstated  without  prejudice. 

Count  Hutten-Czapski,  of  Posen,  has  been 
appointed  curator  of  the  Warsaw  University 
and  Technical  School,  as  reestablished  under 
German  auspices. 

Dr.  Albion  Walter  Hewlett,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  taking 
the  chair  to  be  vacated  by  the  transfer  of  Dr. 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  to  the  presidency  on 
January  1,  1916.  Dr.  Hewlett  will  take  up 
his  active  duties  at  Stanford  in  August,  1916. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Hancock,  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  professor  of  English  at  Haverford 
College,  died  by  suicide  on  December  23,  aged 
forty-five  years. 

Sir  John  Rhys,  appointed  professor  of  Cel- 
tic language  and  literature  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  1877,  and  master  of  Jesus  College 
in  1895,  died  on  December  18,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years. 

If  the  will  of  the  late  Amos  F.  Eno  is  up- 
held, in  the  courts,  it  now  appears  that  the 
amount  Columbia  University  will  receive  as 
residuary  legatee  is  seven  million  dollars. 

The  contest  over  the  will  of  the  late  General 
Brayton  Ives,  who  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate, 
valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity, has  been  settled  by  the  filing  of  an 


order  in  surrogate's  court.  The  contest  was 
begun  by  General  Ives's  three  daughters.  The 
terms  of  the  settlement  were  not  divulged. 

The  Duhring  Memorial  Building  was  for- 
mally dedicated  on  December  13  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
memorial  tablet  was  unveiled  at  the  entrance 
to  the  new  book  stack.  This  new  building  is 
a  wing  to  the  library,  and  was  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Louis  A.  Duhring,  pro- 
fessor of  dermatology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  left  a  legacy  amounting  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars  to  the  university. 
The  dedicatory  addresses  were  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  the  university  li- 
brarian, and  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  chair- 
man of  the  library  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  building  was  accepted  on  be- 
half of  the  university  by  Provost  Edgar  F. 
Smith. 

New  York  University  has  decided  to  offer 
ten  scholarships  for  students  in  Latin- Ameri- 
can countries.  The  governments  will  be  in- 
vited to  nominate  annually  men  and  women 
candidates  for  the  university.  The  scholar- 
ships will  be  good  in  any  of  the  departments 
except  those  of  law  and  medicine. 

General  university  extension  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  the  University  of 
Idaho.  The  school  of  agriculture  has  already 
a  well-developed  extension  service,  but  up  to 
this  time  other  departments  have  not  been  in- 
cluded; now  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  the 
larger  work.  The  board  of  regents,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting,  approved  of  this  service  and 
provided  for  its  maintenance.  Organization 
of  the  work  has  been  given  to  a  faculty  com- 
mittee of  which  Professor  Frank  M.  Erickson, 
professor  of  education,  is  chairman. 

The  Clara  Gregory  Orton  loan  fund,  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  which  at  present 
amounts  to  between  $400  and  $500,  will  be  in- 
creased to  $1,000,  according  to  information 
given  out  by  the  Alumnae  Association.  The 
fund,  which  is  for  the  use  of  girls  who  are 
helping  themselves  through  the  university, 
was  established  seven  years  ago  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  late   Clara  Gregory 
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Orton,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named.  The 
additional  money  will  be  supplied  by  Mrs. 
Francis  C.  Caldwell,  wife  of  Professor  Cald- 
well, of  the  department  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing of  the  university,  and  Dean  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  of  the  engineering  college,  sister 
and  brother,  respectively,  of  Miss  Orton. 
Pour  students  have  so  far  been  aided  by  this 
fund.  Two  were  graduated  last  year;  one  al- 
ready paying  back  her  entire  loan  and  the 
other  two  thirds.  No  interest  is  demanded 
and  no  guarantee  of  good  faith  asked  for,  the 
supposition  being  that  the  beneficiary  will 
make  good  the  debt  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  On  January  29  a  Greek  play  given  at 
the  university  will  add  to  the  fund. 

Analysis  of  the  church  affiliations  of  the 
students  in  one  school  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity has  been  recently  made.  While  North- 
western University  is  a  denominational  school, 
the  church  membership  of  the  students  is 
scattered  through  ten  or  more  denominations. 
Some  of  the  leading  denominations  are  as 


follows : 

Methodist    522 

Presbyterian    172 

Baptist   56 

Congregationalist    113 

Lutheran    51 

Episcopal   109 

Evangelical    10 

Catholic    62 

Universalist    4 

Jewish    19 

Miscellaneous    92 

Not  indicated    46 


1,256 

Some  denominational  statistics  of  students 
enrolled  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  discovered  that  the  Con- 
gregationalists  are  far  in  the  lead,  with  the 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Catholics  and  Episcopa- 
lians following  in  the  order  named.  The  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  denominations  for  data  as  to  the 
number  of  its  members  now  enrolled  here. 
The  figures  show  that  of  the  605  who  answered 
the  question  as  to  church  affiliation,  298  are 
members  of  churches.    Of  the  others  236  ex- 


press denominational  preferences,  but  are  not 
now  church  members.  Of  those  who  are  not 
members  and  who  have  no  preferences,  there 
are  71.  There  are  19  churches  represented, 
and  of  these  the  Congregational  comes  first 
with  115  members  and  88  non-member  adher- 
ents. Methodist  is  second  with  46  members 
and  44  non-members,  and  the  Baptists  a  close 
third  with  45  members  and  40  non-members. 
There  are  33  Catholics  and  four  who  prefer 
that  denomination,  and  there  are  28  members 
and  nine  non-members  among  the  Episcopal- 
ians. The  Unitarians  and  Universalists  come 
next.  The  Unitarians  have  12  members  and 
15  non-members  and  the  Universalist  figures  are 
10  and  13.  The  other  churches  represented 
are  the  Adventist,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Chris- 
tian Science,  the  Christian,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Swedenborgian,  Dutch  Reformed, 
Union,  Friends,  Greek  Orthodox,  Hebrew,  and 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture. 

We  learn  from  the  American  School  that 
the  Corning,  Iowa,  board  of  education  recently 
passed  a  resolution,  unanimously,  permitting 
Bible  study  to  be  given  to  high-school  students, 
and  arranging  that  high-school  credit  shall  be 
given  for  this  work.  Such  instruction  may  be 
taken  from  any  pastor,  according  to  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  student.  For  this  work,  sixty  hours 
of  recitation  will  entitle  the  student  to  one 
credit.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  the 
work  entitle  him  to  two  credits.  Not  more 
than  two  credits  can  be  earned  in  this  way, 
and  not  more  than  two  hours  of  recitation  each 
week  are  permitted.  Pastors  taking  students 
for  such  study  must  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent, giving  an  estimate  of  the  student's  scholar- 
ship and  work.  Students  must  also  pass  a  spe- 
cial examination  in  the  subjects  taken.  The 
school  will  loan  to  the  students  text-books 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  free  of  charge. 

Arrangements  for  the  forming  of  a  student 
court  to  investigate  cases  of  minor  discipline 
have  been  made  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
The  court,  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
Student  Council,  will  conduct  an  investigation 
of  such  cases  as  are  referred  to  it  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  The  proceedings  are 
aimed  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  thorough 
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investigation  than  a  formal  trial.  The  court, 
after  trying  the  defendant,  will  send  the  find- 
ing to  the  president,  together  with  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  his  punishment.  The  presi- 
dent is  at  liberty  to  follow  this  recommenda- 
tion or  not,  as  he  wishes.  In  some  universities 
the  authority  of  the  student  court  is  almost 
absolute,  even  to  the  extent  of  ordering  a  man's 
expulsion  from  school.  The  president  of  the 
student  council  leads  in  the  examination  of 
all  witnesses,  although  the  other  members  are 
permitted  to  ask  such  questions  as  they  deem 
necessary.  The  striking  feature  of  the  rules, 
drawn  up  by  the  representative  governing  body 
of  the  students,  is  the  fact  that  absolute  se- 
crecy is  provided. 

Oberlin  College  has  been  making  a  study 
of  the  various  fields  into  which  its  graduates 
enter,  and  analysis  of  the  statistics  gathered 
shows  that  teaching  leads  all  other  callings  by 
a  wide  margin.  The  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  academic  department  is  3,385.  Of 
these,  1,244  or  36.8  per  cent,  have  entered 
teaching.  If  the  group  of  unclassified  stu- 
dents is  omitted,  the  proportion  is  even  higher, 
showing  that  one  out  of  every  two  Oberlin 
alumni  is  a  teacher.  From  the  total  of  1,682 
men  graduating  from  the  academic  depart- 
ment 392,  or  practically  25  per  cent.,  are 
teachers.  Of  the  women  853  out  of  954  in 
any  profession  have  taught.  If  all  graduates 
of  all  departments — theological,  music,  and 
physical  training — are  included  with  the  aca- 
demic department,  1,374  out  of  4,029  have 
entered  the  profession  of  education. 

Nearly  3,000,  or  60  per  cent.,  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Colum- 
bia are  now  living  in  the  state  of  their  alma 
mater.  The  others  are  scattered  through  forty- 
five  states  of  the  United  States  and  in  twenty- 
two  foreign  countries.  According  to  the 
alumni  directory  recently  issued  by  the  uni- 
versity, the  state  outside  of  Missouri  having 
the  largest  number  of  Missouri  graduates  in 
its  borders  is  Oklahoma.  There  are  181  Mis- 
souri alumni  in  Oklahoma.  Illinois  comes 
next,  being  the  home  of  155  graduates,  Cali- 
fornia of  122,  New  York  of  107  and  Texas  of 
103.    The  large  number  of  graduates  of  the 


state  university  in  states  so  widely  scattered 
shows  the  wide  distribution  of  the  alumni  of 
the  university.  There  are  103  Missouri 
alumni  now  living  in  twenty-two  foreign 
countries.  They  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Alaska,  1;  Australia,  2;  Brazil,  5;  Bulgaria, 
2;  Canada,  12;  Chile,  15;  Cuba,  2;  Egypt,  1; 
England,  1;  Germany,  1;  Hawaii,  6;  India, 
2 ;  J apan,  7 ;  Mexico,  9 ;  Panama,  8  ;  France, 
1;  Phillippine  Islands,  20;  Porto  Bico,  4; 
Bussia,  1;  Uruguay,  1;  Scotland,  1;  Spain,  1. 
There  are  no  Missouri  graduates  located  in 
Indiana,  South  Carolina  or  Bhode  Island,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. There  are  approximately  5,000  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Missouri  now  living. 
Degrees  were  granted  to  about  400  men  and 
women  in  June,  1915. 

Ida  Noyes  Hall,  the  new  women's  gym- 
nasium and  club  house  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  in  its  final  stages,  so  that  one  can 
form  some  adequate  idea  as  to  how  it  will  look 
when  completed.  The  glass  and  the  metal 
sash  and  frames,  which  have  all  been  made  i?i 
England,  are  arriving  and  being  installed  in 
the  window  openings.  The  casement  windows 
are  exactly  like  the  windows  in  the  old  build- 
ings of  the  English  colleges.  The  hardware 
fittings  are  made  by  hand.  In  connection 
with  the  metal  work,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
see  the  lead  lantern,  which  is  made  of  solid 
cast  lead  and  is  being  erected  on  the  roof  over 
the  refectory.  This  is  used  as  a  ventilator 
and  is  derived  from  the  old  louvre  that  was 
built  over  the  dining  hall  of  old  English 
castles  to  let  the  smoke  out  from  the  fire  that 
used  to  be  built  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The 
lantern  is  about  twelve  feet  high  and,  being  of 
cast  lead,  weighs  something  like  five  tons. 
All  of  the  stone  work  is  completed  and  the 
building  is  being  pointed;  so  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  see  how  the  cloister  garth  with  the 
cloister  on  the  south  and  east  sides  appears. 
This  formal  garden  will  be  about  sixty-four 
feet  square.  On  the  north  side  of  this  is  the 
swimming  pool,  the  work  in  which  is  nearly 
finished.  The  men  are  now  laying  the  tile. 
The  room  is  very  light,  having  windows  on  the 
south  and  north  sides  and  a  large  skylight  in 
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the  roof.  This  arrangement  is  unique,  as 
most  pools  are  installed  in  the  basement  of 
the  building.  The  gymnasium  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. The  plaster  work  in  the  main  building 
is  nearly  completed.  The  refectory,  with  its 
richly  modeled  plaster  beams,  is  a  room 
eighty-nine  feet  long  and  forty-four  feet  wide, 
without  a  column  or  obstruction.  It  has  large 
leaded  glass  windows  on  the  south  and  east 
which  look  on  the  Midway  Plaisance.  The 
common  room  and  the  library  have  decorative 
ceilings  similar  to  that  of  the  refectory.  The 
assembly  room  on  the  third  floor,  richly  deco- 
rated with  plaster  work  in  the  ceiling  and 
walls,  has  large  casement  doors  which  open  out 
on  a  passage  leading  to  the  flat  roof  of  the 
gymnasium,  where  tables  and  chairs  may  be 
placed  for  serving  meals  in  the  open  air.  The 
oak  wainscoting  and  other  equipment  for  the 
building  are  expected  shortly  and  will  be  put 
in  place  as  soon  as  the  building  is  thoroughly 
dried  out. 

The  new  home-economics  building  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  will  be  completed  by 
spring  and  the  new  shop  building  will  be 
started  by  the  first  of  the  year,  if  the  plans  of 
the  contractors  are  carried  out.  Bids  on  the 
shop  building  were  passed  on  by  November 
15.  The  new  home-economics  building  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It 
will  be  fireproof  throughout.  On  the  first  floor 
will  be  the  offices,  food  laboratories  and  textile 
laboratories,  also  a  cold-storage  room.  On  the 
second  floor  will  be  the  auditorium,  which  will 
seat  750  people.  There  will  be  three  sewing 
rooms  on  this  floor,  two  dietetic  laboratories, 
museum,  household-decoration  laboratory  and 
offices.  The  model  apartment  house  on  the 
third  floor  will  contain  a  living-room,  dining- 
room,  study,  kitchen,  pantry,  bath  and  laundry. 
It  is  here  that  the  women  will  be  taught  house- 
keeping. The  first-aid  room  and  the  library 
will  also  be  on  this  floor.  A  dining-room  and 
reception-room  for  the  entertainment  of 
faculty  and  trustees  is  another  feature  of  the 
third  floor. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  writes  that 
the  activities  before  the  beginning  of  the  war 


directed  toward  stopping  the  diminution  in  the 
birth  rate  of  Germany  have  received  a  tremen- 
dous stimulus  by  the  enormous  loss  of  life 
caused  by  the  war.  Shortly  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  birth  rate  increased  rapidly, 
reaching  the  highest  point  in  187G,  namely 
42.6  per  thousand.  This  rate  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  in  1913  had  fallen  to  28.3  per  thou- 
sand. In  Prussia  the  birth  rate  in  1899  was 
37.5  and  in  1913  was  29  per  thousand.  With 
regard  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  this, 
too,  is  changing.  In  1895,  in  Prussia,  it  was 
14  per  thousand;  in  1913,  it  was  only  13.2.  In 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion, 
the  newly  founded  German  Society  for  Bevol- 
kerungspolitik,  organized  for  scientific  study 
of  the  subject,  met  recently  in  Berlin  and  dis- 
cussed the  question  very  fully.  The  presiding 
officer,  Dr.  Julius  Wolf,  in  his  address,  directed 
attention  to  the  Russian  statistics  showing  an 
increase  in  population  of  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 
per  year  as  against  800,000  in  Germany.  The 
population  of  Russia  is  180,000,000  as  against 
68,000,000  in  Germany.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  German  increase  is  not 
so  great.  Previous  experience  tends  to  show 
that  there  will  not  be  a  continuous  increase  in 
births  after  the  war.  In  fact,  a  large  number 
of  cripples  and  partial  invalids  and  the  labor 
which  necessarily  must  be  performed  by  women 
will  tend  to  lower  the  birth  rate  and  do  it 
rapidly,  much  more  so  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Dr.  Wolf  directed  attention  to 
every  condition  bearing  on  this  point,  and 
finally  suggested  three  aims  to  work  for  as 
helps  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem:  (1) 
To  exert  influence  to  increase  the  number  of 
marriages  and  families  with  a  larger  number 
of  children.  In  Prussia  the  average  age  of 
men  when  they  marry  is  twenty-nine  years, 
which  means  that  for  at  least  ten  years  they 
have  been  exposed  to  venereal  infection  with 
the  resulting  possibility  of  sterility.  To  com- 
bat this,  he  urged  a  reform  in  the  present 
methods  of  training  men  for  trades,  so  that 
they  might  begin  to  earn  more  money  earlier. 
Next  to  be  considered,  he  said,  were  the  ques- 
tions of  furnishing  living  places,  motherhood 
premiums,  and  here  the  experiences  made  in 
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Australia  would  be  of  great  value.  The  money, 
he  thought,  could  be  provided  by  taxation,  the 
single  man  carrying  the  load,  the  man  of 
family  contributing  but  little,  instead  of  the 
present  per  capita  system.  The  workman  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  a  large  family  un- 
less he  is  assisted  financially;  the  community 
would  have  to  assume  the  burden.  The  third 
child  is  liable  to  upset  the  family  budget;  the 
fourth  child  brings  the  wolf  to  the  door.  The 
community  must  share  this  burden  of  care. 
(2)  Success  in  the  campaign  against  venereal 
diseases  would  increase  the  number  of  births 
by  100,000  and  more.  Infant  mortality  must 
also  be  lowered.  The  infant  mortality  of  Ger- 
many is  now  15  to  100  born  living ;  in  Norway, 
it  is  7  and  in  Australia  only  5  per  cent.  Infant 
mortality  is  highest  in  Bavaria.  Augsburg 
shows  21  deaths  among  infants  as  against  15 
in  Berlin  and  11  in  the  Hanse  towns.  (3) 
Emigration  to  new  territory  offers  another 
solution  which  should  be  considered  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  facilities  for  better 
means  of  living  and  increased  incomes. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

FRATERNITY  LECTURES  AT  PURDUE 

Dean  Benjamin  has  published1  a  summary 
of  the  efforts  at  Purdue  University  to  raise  the 
standard  of  fraternity  scholarship.  An  impor- 
tant factor  in  this  movement  has  been  the 
mutual  understanding  and  good  will  between 
the  faculty  and  the  fraternities,  the  result  pri- 
marily of  a  scheme  of  fraternity  lectures  by 
members  of  the  faculty. 

In  common  with  other  institutions  with  a 
large  and  increasing  student  body,  Purdue  has 
long  felt  the  need  of  some  means  of  bringing 
students  and  faculty  into  more  intimate  per- 
sonal relations.  As  the  fraternities  and  clubs 
all  occupy  their  own  houses,  they  formed  the 
logical  center  through  which  to  secure  such 
an  end.  But  the  problem  of  any  systematic 
effort  which  would  bring  the  faculty  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  fraternities,  and  which 
would  at  the  same  time  enlist  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  these  student  organizations,  was 

i  Science. 


a  difficult  one.  In  other  institutions  Bible 
study  classes  in  the  fraternity  houses  have  not 
proved  overwhelmingly  successful.  Fraternity 
men  seriously  object  to  a  scheme  which  sets 
them  apart  as  the  selected  victims  of  moral 
sermonizings,  or  as  the  special  objects  of  a 
general  uplift  propaganda  under  faculty  direc- 
tion. Yet  the  Purdue  men  appreciated  the 
need  of  some  systematic  plan  by  which  they 
might  be  brought  into  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  faculty.  As  broad-minded  whole- 
some young  Americans,  they  welcomed  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  their  professors  as  man  to 
man,  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom 
discarded. 

With  a  tactful  appreciation  of  the  situation, 
Professor  Thos.  G.  Alford,  religious  director 
of  Purdue,  inaugurated  a  system  of  fraternity 
lectures  in  which  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
the  students  was  emphasized.  In  the  fall  of  1910, 
Professor  Alford  asked  the  twelve  fraternities 
at  Purdue  whether  they  cared  to  have  a  series 
of  informal  talks  before  each  chapter  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  The  response  was  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  plan.  Each  chapter  was 
then  asked  to  submit  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  whom  they  wished  to  invite  to 
their  houses.  From  these  lists  the  lecturers 
were  chosen,  and  a  program  was  made  out  of 
five  talks  apiece  by  three  members  of  the 
faculty,  or  fifteen  talks  in  all  at  each  chapter 
house.  In  actual  practise  the  speaker  was  in- 
vited to  dinner,  giving  his  talk  later  in  the 
same  evening.  The  informality  of  these  occa- 
sions was  carefully  maintained,  so  that,  after 
dining  five  times  at  the  same  fraternity  house, 
the  speaker  and  the  chapter  had  established  an 
intimate  acquaintance. 

So  successful  were  the  fraternity  lectures 
during  the  first  year  that  for  1911-12,  all  the 
student  organizations  at  Purdue  that  lived  in 
their  own  houses,  professional  and  Greek 
letter  fraternities  and  the  local  clubs,  twenty- 
three  in  all,  united  in  a  request  that  the  lec- 
tures be  continued  and  that  the  course  be  en- 
larged to  include  all  these  organizations.  In 
order  to  secure  suggestions  from  the  student 
standpoint,  Professor  Alford  called  together  a 
committee  which  included  a  representative  of 
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each  of  the  twenty-three  organizations.  Such 
a  committee  has  met  each  year,  and  through 
its  helpful  criticisms  the  original  plan  has 
been  greatly  modified.  For  the  year  1911-12, 
a  series  of  four,  rather  than  five,  lectures 
apiece  by  three  members  of  the  faculty  was 
given  at  each  house.  The  following  year  a 
radical  change  was  made  when  a  series  of 
eight  lectures,  each  one  by  a  different  member 
of  the  faculty,  was  given  at  every  fraternity 
and  club  house.  Although  this  change  sacri- 
ficed the  intimacy  begotten  of  a  series  of  din- 
ners with  the  same  group  of  students,  it  had 
the  advantage  of  widening  the  mutual  personal 
acquaintance  of  both  faculty  and  students, 
while  more  members  of  the  faculty  spoke  than 
under  the  former  system.  A  few  minor  altera- 
tions in  the  plan  of  the  lectures  have  since  been 
made.  For  the  year  1914-15,  six  lectures,  by 
as  many  different  members  of  the  faculty,  have 
been  given  at  each  fraternity  or  club  house. 

The  success  of  this  system  of  fraternity 
lectures  has  doubtless  been  largely  due  to  the 
spirit  of  voluntary  cooperation  which  Pro- 
fessor Alford  has  so  tactfully  preserved.  As 
the  plan  has  been  finally  worked  out,  each 
speaker  is  the  choice  of  the  fraternity  or  club 
to  which  he  goes.  Professor  Alford  merely 
draws  up  the  list  of  six  speakers  for  each 
organization.  The  evening  on  which  the  lec- 
ture is  given  is  left  to  be  determined  by  con- 
sultation between  the  fraternity  and  the 
speaker.  The  subject  is  arranged  in  similar 
fashion.  A  wide  variety  of  topics  have  been 
taken  up,  including  current  topics,  accounts 
of  travel,  some  pet  hobby  of  the  speaker,  in 
short  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  which  are  of 
general  interest  and  which  do  not  bear  directly 
upon  the  classroom.  Beside  the  pleasure  of  the 
informal  dinners,  these  talks  have  proved  very 
popular,  and  frequently  form  the  topic  of 
much  after  discussion  at  the  fraternity  house. 

The  actual  results  of  the  fraternity  lectures 
at  Purdue  have  been  encouraging.  During  the 
past  session,  1914-15,  fifty-two  members  of  the 
faculty  lectured  to  twenty-six  clubs  and  fra- 
ternities, including  about  six  hundred  stu- 
dents, or  approximately  almost  a  third  of  the 
total   attendance   at  the  university.  Both 


faculty  and  students  have  testified  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  they  have  derived  from  these 
opportunities  to  further  their  mutual  per- 
sonal relations.  After  five  years  of  these  fra- 
ternity lectures,  the  results  in  promoting  a 
better  understanding  between  faculty  and  stu- 
dents are  increasingly  apparent.  An  even 
more  important  result  is  the  very  noticeable 
effect  of  such  a  scheme  in  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion that  so  often  arises  between  faculties  and 
fraternities,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  mu- 
tual understanding  and  appreciation. 

Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr. 

Purdue  University 

A    MUSEUM  GAME 

A  novel  method  (not  in  use  elsewhere,  as 
fas  as  is  known)  of  successfully  meeting  the 
problem  of  a  visit  to  the  museum  by  a  large 
group  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  children, 
is  that  recently  put  into  operation  at  the  Park 
Museum,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  plan  is  this:  Each  child  is  given  a 
card  containing  a  sentence  about  something 
in  the  exhibits.  Each  sentence  is  a  puzzle- 
sentence,  since  in  each  there  is  some  word 
omitted,  the  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the  child 
receiving  the  card.  These  sentences  have  been 
carefully  chosen  to  contain  some  fact  of  in- 
terest and  instruction  that  a  boy  or  girl  ought 
to  know,  and  worded  in  such  a  way  that  the 
idea  is  neither  too  obvious  nor  too  complicated 
to  be  grasped.  For  example,  one  child  may 
get  the  card  containing  the  following :  "  The 

 bird  builds  a  black,  hanging  nest 

of    fibers;"    or,    "Indian  money    is  called 

 or,   "  Mercury  comes  from  a 

 colored  mineral." 

In  this  way,  each  child  becomes  an  indi- 
vidual investigator  of  a  particular  topic.  His 
surplus  energy  is  wisely  directed,  and  instead 
of  rushing  boisterously  around  the  building, 
glancing  hastily  at  everything,  and  remem- 
bering nothing,  he  goes  steadily  about  seeking 
one  thing  at  a  time. 

When  one  question  is  reported  correctly  to 
the  official  in  charge  other  cards  are  furnished 
until  the  end  of  an  allotted  time  when  the 
children  are  summoned  to  the  lecture  room. 
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Each  child  then  becomes  a  reporter  of  the 
facts  he  has  gleaned,  and  incidentally  picks  up 
other  facts  by  hearing  his  comrades  report  on 
their  investigations. 

This  museum  game,  for  such  it  is  called, 
has  been  found  to  have  several  excellent  re- 
sults, both  from  the  child's  and  the  museum's 
point  of  view.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  and  en- 
joyment in  the  game,  as  such,  makes  its  own 
peculiar  appeal  to  the  child  and  arouses  great 
enthusiasm.  The  museum  becomes  to  him  a 
storehouse  of  knewledge  rather  than  a  mere 
place  of  amusement.  Besides  having  his  in- 
terest in  natural  science  stimulated,  the  child 
has  received  a  lesson  in  independent  research, 
concentration,  observation,  and  memory.  In- 
stead of  a  confused  jumble  of  ideas,  each  child 
has  received  one  or  more  definite  impressions 
of  the  museum  exhibits.  That  the  effect  is 
lasting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  small  groups 
of  boys  and  girls  return  to  the  museum  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  "  play  the  game "  by  them- 
selves. 

The  working  out  of  the  museum  game  plan 
has  satisfactorily  solved  a  difficult  problem  of 
disciplining  the  ordinarily  boisterous  crowd  of 
children,  because  the  mind  of  each  child  is  oc- 
cupied along  a  particular  line,  and  excellent 
order  is  actually  maintained  by  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves. 

H.  L.  Madison 

Curator  of  Park  Museum, 
Providence,  E.  I. 


QUOTATIONS 

MAJOR    MOTON    AND  TUSKEGEE 

The  trustees  of  Tuskegee  Institute  have, 
we  are  confident,  made  no  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  Major  Eobert  E.  Moton  as  prin- 
cipal, to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  "Washington. 
Major  Moton  is  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  in- 
telligence, and  his  gift  of  organization  and 
administration  has  been  amply  tested  by 
twenty-five  years'  work  at  Hampton.  In  this 
regard,  it  may  be  said  with  entire  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Washington,  he  is  even 
more  completely  qualified  than  his  predeces- 
sor. ~No  one  familiar  with  his  achievement  at 
Hampton  can  fail  to  recognize  his  sound 


judgment,  his  tact  and  resourcefulness,  his  in- 
fluence over  the  pupils,  and  his  high  concep- 
tion of  the  large  aims  of  Hampton,  which  are 
in  substance  those  of  Tuskegee  as  well.  We 
should  say  that  he  is  now  the  strongest  leader 
of  his  race  and  better  equipped  than  any  other 
to  guide  it  in  the  right  path. 

He  has  one  peculiar  advantage.  He  is  a 
full-blood  negro,  and  the  record  of  his  life  is 
in  itself  a  source  of  encouragement  and  in- 
spiration to  the  humblest  of  his  race.  The 
following  extract  from  an  address  made  at 
Hampton  in  1912  shows  the  goal  toward  which 
he  strives,  and  which  he  would  set  for  Tuske- 
gee: 

Whatever  question  there  may  be  about  the  white 
man's  part  in  the  situation,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
ours.  Don't  let  us  fool  ourselves,  but  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  owns  his  own  home  and 
cultivates  his  land,  and  lives  a  decent,  self-respect- 
ing, useful,  and  helpful  life,  is  no  problem  any- 
where. We  talk  about  the  ' '  color  line. ' 7  You 
know  and  I  know  that  the  blackest  man  in  Ala- 
bama or  Mississippi,  or  Africa,  or  anywhere  else, 
who  puts  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  energy  into 
his  farming,  gets  as  large  returns  for  his  labor  as 
the  whitest  Anglo-Saxon.  ...  I  believe  that,  un- 
less democracy  is  a  failure  and  Christianity  is  a 
mockery,  it  is  entirely  feasible  and  practicable  for 
the  black  and  white  races  of  America  to  develop 
side  by  side,  in  peace,  in  harmony,  and  in  mutual 
helpfulness  each  toward  the  other,  living  together 
as  "  brothers  in  Christ  without  being  brothers  in 
law,"  each  making  its  own  contribution  to  the 
wealth  and  culture  of  our  beloved  country. 

Major  Moton  was  an  intimate  and  trusted 
friend  of  Dr.  Washington  and  a  valued  ad- 
viser. He  is  a  speaker  and  writer  of  great 
force,  with  much  of  Washington's  native  wit 
and  talent  for  going  straight  to  the  heart  of 
his  subject.  His  presentation  throughout  the 
North  and  the  South  of  the  work  in  which 
both  were  engaged  has  been  very  effective, 
and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  still  more  so  as  the 
task  expands.  He  will  meet  many  difficulties, 
but  we  believe  that  he  will  be  equal  to  dealing 
with  them.  He  deserves  cordial  support,  for 
he  is  striving  for  a  principle  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  whole  country. — New  York 
Times. 
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BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

The  Chinese  System  of  Public  Education.  By 
Ping  Wen  Kuo,  Ph.D.,  Member  of  the 
Kiangsu  Provincial  Educational  Commis- 
sion to  Europe  and  America  and  sometime 
member  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Custom 
Service.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Contributions  to  Education  No.  64. 
Published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  1915.  Pp.  xii, 
208. 

A  history  and  description  of  the  educational 
ideals  and  achievements  of  the  Chinese  people 
can  not  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  all  who 
believe  that  education  exerts  a  great  if  not 
controlling  influence  over  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. The  Chinese  have  one  of  the  oldest  if 
not  the  oldest  of  the  civilizations  known. 
Their  destinies,  further,  have  apparently  been 
more  effectually  controlled  by  their  philosoph- 
ical ideas  and  their  educational  system  than 
have  those  of  any  other  people.  The  Con- 
fucian system,  originating  as  it  did  almost 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  has  held  them 
in  a  grip  which,  notwithstanding  the  influ- 
ences of  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  has  not  until 
very  recent  years  been  in  any  sensible  measure 
relaxed.  This  system  has  been  in  large  degree 
responsible  for  what  the  Chinese  have  thought 
and  done  and  are. 

Dr.  Ping's  book,  giving  us  the  history  of 
Chinese  education,  which  is  naturally  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  Chinese  philos- 
ophy, is  therefore  a  welcome  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  education.  It  is  welcome  not 
merely  because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  that  sub- 
ject is  little  known.  Probably  almost  all  that 
is  known  of  the  history  of  Chinese  education, 
of  its  present  status  and  of  its  future  pros- 
pects is  set  forth  in  the  book  we  are  consider- 
ing. Indeed,  if  there  is  any  criticism  which 
we  may  make  of  Dr.  Ping's  work  it  is  that  he 
has  told  us  too  much  rather  than  too  little. 
The  reader  who  starts  to  peruse  Dr.  Ping's 
book  without  some  knowledge  of  Chinese  his- 
tory and  Chinese  life,  will  probably  get  the  im- 
pression that  in  the  prehistoric  somewhat 
mythical  period  of  one  thousand  and  more 
years  before  the  Christian  period,  in  the  days 


which  preceded  the  Hsia  and  Shang  dynasties, 
the  Chinese  had  a  well-regulated  system  of 
education.  Indeed  Dr.  Ping  says  explicitly 
that  "  China  had  some  sort  of  consciously 
organized  system  of  education  long  before  any 
other  Asiatic  and  European  people."  This 
may  be  the  case,  but  the  evidence  of  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  believing  that  it  is  a 
fact.  Practically  all  of  our  knowledge  or  our 
assumed  knowledge  of  this  early  period  is  due 
to  the  labors  of  Confucius  who,  some  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  the  period  of  which  he 
wrote,  gathered  together  all  of  fact  and  legend 
and  myth  which  he  could  find  about  the  earli- 
est Chinese  heroes.  As  Confucius  had  a  defi- 
nite purpose  in  all  he  wrote,  that  is  to  recall  to 
his  countrymen  what  he  regarded  as  the  golden 
age  of  Chinese  life,  he  invested  Yao  and  Shun, 
the  first  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  with  a  halo 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  which  still  clings  to 
them  in  the  Chinese  mind,  and  gave  to  them  a 
vitality  which  they  have  never  lost.  Most 
Chinese  of  the  present  day  refer  to  the  doings 
of  Yao  and  Shun  as  precedents  which  even 
now  should  be  followed. 

Dr.  Ping,  further,  in  characteristic  Chinese 
fashion,  is  too  inclined  to  regard  a  system  set 
forth  on  paper  as  a  system  which  actually 
existed.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  dimly  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  his  countrymen  very 
commonly  consider  that  when  an  edict  couched 
in  proper  literary  form  has  once  been  issued 
the  system  provided  by  it  has  been  organized. 
But  as  a  general  thing  he  sets  forth  as  actual 
realities  what  in  many  instances  had  probably 
no  existence  as  a  matter  of  fact.  For  Chinese 
laws,  like  many  South  American  constitutions, 
are  expressive  of  ideals  rather  than  realities. 

Finally  Dr.  Ping  does  not,  it  would  seem, 
lay  sufficient  emphasis  upon  the  effect  on  Chi- 
nese education  of  the  non-alphabetical  ideo- 
graphic character  of  the  language.  He  does,  it 
is  true,  refer  to  the  matter  in  a  somewhat 
casual  way  on  page  149,  but  he  does  not  accord 
to  it  the  importance  which  it  merits. 

The  result  of  these  characteristics  of  the 
book  before  us  is  to  give  to  the  reader  a  much 
more  favorable  impression  of  both  the  past 
achievements  and  future  prospects  of  Chinese 
education  than  will  be  received  by  one  who  has 
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had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  close  range 
the  effects  on  the  people  of  the  old  system 
which  is  now  passing  away  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  new  system  which  is  at  the 
present  time  being  put  into  operation. 

If,  however,  the  reader  will  read  the  book 
with  due  caution  he  can  not  fail  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  its  perusal.  For  after  all  Chi- 
nese civilization  has  had  a  long  history  and 
has  even  now  great  strength.  The  Chinese 
people  are  very  numerous  and  very  active,  and 
as  Dr.  Paul  Monroe  says  in  his  introduction 
to  Dr.  Ping's  book :  "  the  difference  between 
the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental  lies  in  tech- 
nique and  in  knowledge — not  in  intellectual 
caliber.  ...  If  modern  scientific  knowledge  be 
added  to  the  intellectual  qualities  which  the 
Chinese  possess,  the  result  will  be  one  which 
the  western  world  can  not  but  respect  and 
value."  Frank  J.  Goodnow 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS1 

What  is  distinctive  in  the  progress  of  the 
last  twelve  months  is  not  to  be  found  in  new 
laws,  new  educational  institutions,  new  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  or  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing, but  rather  a  new  insight  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  civilization  and  the  significance  of  edu- 
cation as  its  agency  which  the  teacher  shares 
with  all  men  and  women  who  thoughtfully 
consider  the  revelations  of  this  terrible  year. 
We  have  long  understood  that  education  is  a 
means  devised  for  the  purpose  of  seconding 
the  special  endeavors  of  the  state.  In  the  past 
we  did  not  know  quite  clearly  what  a  state  is 
for,  or  in  what  respects  its  educational  work- 
ers might  best  serve  it.  Because  of  the  events 
of  this  year  we  think  we  know  as  it  was  never 
given  to  the  teachers  of  any  other  generation 
to  know  what  a  state  is  and  wherein  its  citizens 
must  be  trained,  if  it  is  indeed  to  be  the  thing 
it  was  created  to  be.  We  think  we  know  as 
we  never  knew  before  that  its  essence  is  not 
power,  or  conquest  or  fame  or  wealth  but  the 
ministering  to  the  lives  of  its  people.  And 

1  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Prog- 
ress of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 


since  the  state  is  not  made  out  of  guns  or 
entrenching  tools,  but  is  a  partnership  in  ideas 
and  intentions  we  think  we  know  as  we  never 
knew  before  that  it  is  given  to  us  as  shapers 
of  the  idealistic  aspirations  of  the  young  to 
make  of  this  commonwealth  a  people  whose 
ideals  are  sober  and  benevolent  rather  than 
self-centered    and    vainglorious.    We  never 
knew  before  that  the  responsibilities  of  pub- 
lic education  are  as  great  as  we  now  know  that 
they  are.    As  ministers  of  the  free  state,  we 
are  resolved  to  rear  its  children  to  love  liberty, 
to  "  love  it  so  much  that  they  will  accord  it  to 
others  as  well  as  claim  it  for  themselves,"  to 
do  justice  that  liberty  may  continue  to  be  their 
portion,  and  above  all  to  love  the  land  of  this 
birthright  and  to  strive  to  be  worthy  of  her  and 
by  our  thoughts  and  deeds  to  renew  and  make 
real  her  being.    We  sometimes  dared  to  think 
that  it  was  our  first  duty  to  train  men  to  be 
wealth  producers,  to  get  on  in  life,  to  strive 
for  mastery  and  here  and  there  by  unique  con- 
tributions to  attain  fame  by  outstripping  their 
fellows.    We  see  quite  clearly  now  that  ours 
is  the  simpler  but  more  real  ministry  of  teach- 
ing them  to  be  just  and  devoted  in  spirit  to 
the  well-being  of  all. 

We  have  each  of  us  been  driven  by  the 
shock  of  events  to  answer  to  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  state,  this  state,  for,  and  we 
have  found  a  new  meaning  in  old  words.  We 
know  that  its  purpose  is  not  conquest,  or  power, 
or  the  empire  of  the  earth,  but  that  it  is 
uniquely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  its  people 
through  internal  and  external  peace.  But  we 
have  also  learned  that  peace  is  not  a  thing 
which  a  nation  can  have  by  wishing  it,  that  as 
long  as  men  are  of  the  sort  that  now  exist, 
there  is  a  price  which  a  state  must  be  ready  to 
pay  for  being  a  state.  We  see  quite  clearly 
that  it  is  not  our  responsibility  as  teachers  to 
determine  how  that  price  shall  be  paid,  but  of 
this  we  are  quite  certain  that  when  the  neces- 
sary program  shall  have  been  devised,  the 
American  public  school  will  not  fail  to  carry 
out  whatever  part  the  nation  may  see  fit  to  as- 
sign to  it  in  that  program. 

In  redevoting  ourselves  to  the  task  of  seeing 
to  it  that  the  youth  take  the  color  of  our  coun- 
try's ideals  "  like  a  dye  in  their  souls  "  we  do 
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not  forget  that  a  "  pounding  in  "  of  patriotism 
of  a  chauvinistic  sort  produces  results  directly 
opposite  in  kind  to  those  which  we  see  we  must 
strive  for.  The  year  has  convinced  us  that 
we  shall  not  be  doing  our  duty  if  our  students 
leave  us  with  the  conviction  that  "  ours  is  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,"  and  that  they 
must  force  all  who  think  otherwise  to  accept 
this  view.  Neither  will  we  be  doing  our  duty 
if  we  let  them  go  into  life  to  be  but  indifferent 
and  tepid  Americans.  We  want  instead  to 
develop  in  them  a  true  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try; to  this  end  we  shall  teach  them  humanity 
first  that  they  may  be  as  devoted  to  its  claims 
as  their  country  itself  is,  and  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism as  the  means  by  which  we  may  serve 
the  larger  cause  of  humanity. 

While  we  regard  the  new  attitude  which  we 
are  compelled  to  take  upon  the  function  of 
the  state  and  of  education  in  the  state  as  by 
far  our  greatest  gain  from  the  year,  there  are 
certain  other  respects  in  which  very  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  was  awarded  a 
grand  prize  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  for  its  exhibit  of  a  state- 
aided  system  of  vocational  education.  In  ad- 
dition it  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  for 
its  exhibit  of  its  agricultural  vocational  sys- 
tem, and  a  medal  of  honor  for  its  industrial 
vocational  system.  Those  of  us  who  were  per- 
mitted to  see  the  state's  exhibit  of  its  voca- 
tional school  work  had  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  progress  in  this  type  of  education  which 
it  has  made.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
reports  that  in  addition  to  thirteen  agricultural 
departments  in  connection  with  high  schools, 
there  are  now  in  operation  in  the  state  two 
county  training  schools.  Another  important 
development  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
is  the  continuation  schools  which  have  been 
set  in  operation  in  Boston  in  which  the 
standards  and  methods  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  are  followed  as  a 
condition  of  state  aid.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  outlining  of  courses  to  be 
followed  in  the  teaching  of  household  arts  in 
state-aided  vocational  schools.  Classes  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  state-aided  voca- 


tional schools  were  established  last  year  in 
connection  with  the  vocational  schools  of  five 
cities.  Sixty-five  students  were  admitted  to 
these  classes.  The  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  selection  of  these  students  and  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  instructing  them 
have  been  formulated. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  also  reports 
considerable  progress  in  the  normal  schools  in 
the  perfecting  of  courses  and  methods  for 
examining  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  state. 

The  Teachers'  Registration  Bureau  which  it 
maintains  without  expense  to  any  applicant 
who  may  care  to  use  it  is  rendering  increas- 
ingly valuable  services  both  to  those  who 
seek  positions  and  to  those  who  seek  teachers. 

The  Teachers'  Retirement  System  is  in 
operation  under  the  management  of  a  Retire- 
ment Board. 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  school 
committees  in  fifteen  centers  throughout  the 
state  to  consider  the  best  methods  of  school 
administration.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ferences the  State  Board  of  Education  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a  manual  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  school  committees  and 
school  superintendents  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  public  education. 

Committees  of  superintendents  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Education  have  prepared  a  preliminary  course 
of  study  for  the  first  six  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  It  is  expected  that  this 
course,  which  is  advisory  merely,  will  be  of 
considerable  assistance  to  rural  schools. 

"  Standards  of  organization,  equipment  and 
instruction,"  which  the  law  requires  the  State 
Board  to  approve  in  the  work  of  the  high 
schools  are  being  defined  by  the  Board. 

Measures  have  not  yet  been  passed  to 
equalize  educational  opportunities  through 
state  aid  to  schools,  but  after  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  the  Legislature  last  year,  we 
seem  to  be  considerably  nearer  the  time  when 
a  law  to  accomplish  this  result  shall  be  enacted 
than  we  were  before. 

There  seems  to  be  steady  progress  in  the 
growth  of  opinion  among  superintendents  and 
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teachers  in  favor  of  a  state  system  of  certifica- 
tion of  teachers. 

The  most  considerable  single  item  of  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  educational  legisla- 
tion within  the  year  was  the  creation  of  the 
Commission  on  University  Extension  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  extension  centers 
to  bring  instruction  to  the  doors  of  every  home 
in  the  state. 

Another  development  of  great  promise  is 
the  creation  of  classes  for  instructing  foreign- 
ers who  are  about  to  be  naturalized  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  And  still  another  very 
significant  innovation  is  the  opening  of  a 
school  for  foreign  women  in  Worcester  and 
another  in  Boston. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  for  a  moment  to 
the  schools  of  Boston,  we  find  that  the  city 
has  organized  a  system  for  training  college 
graduates  for  high-school  teaching;  that  a 
decided  movement  in  the  direction  of  further- 
ing organized  play  by  supplying  apparatus  and 
supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  school  committee 
is  going  forward  (parenthetically  Harvard 
University  is  this  year  for  the  first  time  giving 
instruction  to  train  directors  of  play  grounds 
and  supervisors  of  organized  play) ;  that  ab- 
normal children  are  being  placed  in  special 
classes  and  provided  with  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion which  they  seem  to  require ;  that  a  course 
in  musical  appreciation  is  being  introduced 
in  the  high  schools;  that  open-air  classes  are 
being  increased;  that  school  gardens  are  much 
more  numerous  than  ever  before,  and  that  a 
very  definite  study  of  plant  life  is  being  de- 
veloped in  certain  schools;  that  classes  for  in- 
struction in  instrumental  music  have  been 
organized  in  several  schools;  that  summer 
schools  have  become  an  established  feature  of 
the  school  system;  that  the  gap  between  the 
elementary  and  the  high  schools  is  being 
bridged  by  the  introduction  of  language, 
mathematics  and  science  instruction  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades;  that  French  is 
being  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  eight 
districts,  German  in  five,  Spanish  in  five,  and 
Italian  in  two;  that  high-school  teachers  are 
now  teaching  and  supervising  some  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  elementary  schools;  that  the  es- 


sence of  the  junior  high-school  idea  is  being 

introduced  by  a  significant  change  in  courses 
of  study  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  but 
without  a  vast  outlay  of  money  for  new  school 
buildings  and  expensive  equipment;  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  growth  in  Parent  and 
Teacher  Associations  in  Boston  within  the 
year.  Lastly  and  perhaps  most  significant  of 
all,  much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  in  the  classrooms  and 
very  decided  efforts  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  teaching. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  has  been  a 
year  of  cooperative  endeavor,  that  the  confer- 
ences which  the  State  Board  has  held,  and  par- 
ticularly the  series  of  conferences  held  at 
Cambridge  in  connection  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  have  accomplished 
much  in  the  direction  of  the  unification  of  the 
interests  of  the  public  schools.  They  seem  to 
point  the  way  to  organized  efficiency.  We  have 
too  many  organizations  and  not  enough  organ- 
ization. Why  should  not  all  of  the  educa- 
tional meetings  be  held  together  at  a  time 
which  can  mutually  be  agreed  upon?  County 
associations,  all  kinds  of  teachers'  associations, 
and  several  meetings  of  superintendents,  cost 
much  money  and  break  up  the  bundle  of  sticks. 
Can  not  they  be  unified  for  economy  and  effi- 
ciency? Ernest  C.  Moore 

Harvard  University 


WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BU- 
REAU OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1915 

How  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, with  one  of  the  smallest  appropriations 
given  to  any  governmental  bureau  doing  an 
independent  service,  has  during  the  past  year 
conducted  an  effective  campaign  for  better 
rural  schools,  inspected  and  reported  upon 
colleges  and  universities  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  made  important  begin- 
nings in  industrial  education  and  homemak- 
ing,  and  stimulated  activity  in  a  score  of 
other  important  fields  of  education,  by  lec- 
tures, correspondence  and  the  distribution  of 
circulars  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  educa- 
tional subjects,  is  described  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton,  commissioner  of  education,  in  his  annual 
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statement  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane. 

During  the  year  the  specialists  in  rural 
education  conferred  with  state  and  county 
school  officials  in  efforts  to  improve  teaching 
in  rural  schools,  to  obtain  longer  terms  for 
county  schools,  and  to  determine  upon  a  larger 
unit  for  rural-school  administration.  At  the 
request  of  governors  and  state  legislatures, 
representatives  of  the  bureau  advised  with 
state  commissions  and  legislative  committees 
on  plans  for  rural  education,  and  many  of  the 
laws  enacted  during  the  year  were  framed 
after  advice  from  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
or  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  agitation 
stimulated  by  the  bureau,  cooperating  with 
state  and  local  agencies.  Nearly  one  third  of 
the  publications  issued  by  the  bureau  during 
the  year  dealt  directly  with  the  problem  of 
the  rural  school.  These  included  bulletins  on 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  the  county 
unit  plan  of  organization,  and  the  efficiency 
and  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers,  all 
of  which  afforded  a  much  needed  basis  for 
propaganda  within  the  states.  Four  publica- 
tions describing  the  special  contribution  of 
the  Danish  folk  high  schools  to  the  American 
rural-school  problem  were  issued  during  the 
year. 

The  bureau's  specialist  in  higher  education 
personally  inspected  thirty-seven  colleges  and 
universities  during  the  year,  most  of  them  at 
the  request  of  the  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  states.  Twenty-eight  of 
these  institutions  were  in  North  Carolina, 
seven  in  Oregon;  one  was  reported  upon  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  notable  documents  issued 
from  this  division  during  the  year  was  an  il- 
lustrated bulletin  entitled  "  Opportunities  for 
Foreign  Students  at  Higher  Educational  In- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,"  which  has 
been  distributed  through  consular  offices  in 
the  countries  of  South  America  and  else- 
where, wherever  students  might  profitably  be 
told  of  the  higher  educational  opportunities 
now  available  in  the  United  States.  Special 
importance  attaches  to  this  publication  be- 
cause of  the  war. 


By  means  of  an  additional  appropriation 
from  congress,  a  division  of  industrial  educa- 
tion and  homemaking  was  established  during 
the  year  with  one  specialist  in  industrial  edu- 
cation and  two  specialists  in  home  economics. 
With  this  division  it  has  been  possible  to  do 
much  of  the  preliminary  work  necessary  in 
anticipation  of  the  federal  aid  for  vocational 
education  provided  for  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
Bill  and  endorsed  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
message  to  congress.  The  specialist  in  indus- 
trial education  took  part  in  the  industrial 
survey  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  aided  on  request 
the  commission  of  vocational  education  for 
the  state  of  Washington,  and  participated  in 
a  number  of  national,  state  and  local  confer- 
ences on  industrial  education,  several  of  which 
were  called  on  the  initiative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

The  specialists  in  home  economics  have  co- 
operated with  colleges  of  agriculture  and  nor- 
mal schools  in  developing  standards  of  edu- 
cation for  homemaking,  in  providing  plans 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  econom- 
ics in  colleges,  high  schools  and  elementary 
schools,  and  in  preparing  courses  of  study  for 
state  and  local  school  authorities. 

A  special  phase  of  work  which  the  bureau 
has  carried  on  with  conspicuous  success  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  that  of  home  gar- 
dening directed  by  the  school.  The  plan  out- 
lined provides  for  the  use  of  home  back  yards, 
vacant  lots,  and  other  pieces  of  land  for  chil- 
dren's gardens  to  be  cultivated  under  school 
supervision.  As  a  result  of  a  special  appro- 
priation allowed  by  the  last  congress,  a  di- 
vision of  school  and  home  gardens  was  estab- 
lished in  the  bureau  with  two  specialists  and 
one  assistant,  and  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  100  city  school  superintendents  had  al- 
ready adopted  the  plan  proposed  by  the  bu- 
reau and  thirty-five  cities  had  it  in  actual 
operation  in  one  or  more  schools. 

A  three-year  survey  of  575  private  and 
higher  schools  for  negroes  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  division  of  negro  educa- 
tion. A  specialist  and  three  field  workers 
have  visited  each  of  these  schools  one  or  more 
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times,  and  the  resulting  report  will  be  the  first 
complete  statement  ever  made  of  the  work  of 
schools  for  colored  people.  The  division  of 
civic  education,  established  two  years  ago, 
prepared  two  publications  intended  to  im- 
prove civics  teaching,  one  of  which,  a  "  Man- 
ual for  the  Teaching  of  Community  Civics," 
has  already  shown  its  value  in  creating  stand- 
ards for  instruction  in  citizenship,  while  the 
division  of  immigrant  education,  established 
to  study  the  existing  provisions  for  the  spe- 
cial education  of  immigrants,  has  begun  the 
constructive  side  of  its  work  by  inaugurating 
a  vigorous  propaganda  in  behalf  of  citizen- 
ship education  for  immigrants  who  have  come 
from  countries  that  are  without  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities. 

Besides  making  a  survey  of  existing  agen- 
cies for  home  betterment,  the  division  of  home 
education  distributed  12,000  pamphlets  on  the 
care  and  early  education  of  children  and  26,- 
000  copies  of  the  reading  courses  which  the 
bureau  has  issued  for  the  special  use  of  par- 
ents and  boys  and  girls  in  the  home.  The 
kindergarten  division  has  made  a  statistical 
survey  of  kindergartens  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  rendered  definite  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  school  authorities  on 
request.  The  library  of  the  bureau  has  con- 
tinued the  issue  of  a  monthly  guide  to  books 
and  articles  on  education  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  With  its  150,000 
volumes,  10,000  of  which  were  added  during 
the  year,  the  Bureau  of  Education  library  is 
the  largest  pedagogical  library  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  the  second  largest  library 
in  the  world  devoted  wholly  to  educational 
subjects. 

Other  activities  of  the  bureau  during  the 
year  included  the  completion  of  a  digest  of 
the  school  laws  of  all  the  states,  an  important 
example  of  the  kind  of  work  a  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education  can  do  that  is  of  the  utmost 
service  to  the  individual  states;  the  issue  of  a 
bulletin  on  school  administration  in  the 
smaller  cities,  which  makes  available  for  the 
first  time  material  on  professional  supervis- 
ion in  an  accessible  form  for  superintendents 
in  the  2,100  cities  under  30,000  population; 


and  the  distribution  of  an  illustrated  bulletin 
on  rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds  which  has 
been  much  in  demand  for  local  school  boards 
in  the  planning  of  school  buildings  in  the 
country. 

Four  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau  of  Education  were 
distributed  during  the  year  to  school  officials 
and  others  interested  in  education.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  copies  distributed  free,  52,000 
copies  of  bureau  documents  were  sold  by  the 
public  printer.  These  publications  ranged  in 
size  from  the  two-volume  annual  report  of  the 
commissioner,  which  contained  reviews  of 
progress  in  different  fields  of  education  for 
the  year  and  the  usual  comprehensive  statis- 
tics of  public  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions, to  brief  bulletins  describing  significant 
educational  experiences  in  certain  local  com- 
munities that  seemed  worthy  of  being  made 
known  in  other  communities.  The  1914-15 
series  of  bulletins  included  four  on  "  Edu- 
cation for  the  Home "  which  represent  the 
first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  provision  for  training  in  homemaking  in 
the  United  States;  a  survey  of  drawing  and 
art  instruction;  a  descriptive  bulletin  on 
school  savings  banks,  and  several  bulletins  on 
the  health  of  school  children.  The  demand  for 
the  bureau's  documents  was  such  that  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  forty-eight  bulletins  is- 
sued during  the  year  the  edition  was  almost 
immediately  exhausted. 

In  order  that  the  material  in  bureau  docu- 
ments may  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, a  circular  letter  service  has  been  de- 
veloped. More  than  a  million  copies  of  cir- 
cular letters  were  distributed  during  the  year, 
nearly  double  the  number  for  the  preceding 
year.  These  circulars  are  sent  to  state  de- 
partments of  education,  legislative  commit- 
tees, heads  of  departments  of  education  in 
colleges  and  universities,  normal  schools,  city 
and  county  superintendents,  and  to  the  press. 
This  service  received  special  commendation 
in  resolutions  adopted  by  educational  associa- 
tions during  the  year. 

In  summarizing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  year,  Commissioner  Clax- 
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ton,  after  pointing  out  that  the  bureau  has  no 
administrative  functions  other  than  those 
connected  with  the  expenditure  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  federal  government  for  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  or 
for  Alaska,  declares  that  the  bureau  neverthe- 
less "  performs  higher  and  more  important 
duties  than  could  be  performed  by  any  ad- 
ministrative federal  education  office."  Com- 
missioner Claxton  thus  defines  the  task  of  his 
bureau : 

To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  accurate  and 
comprehensive  information  in  respect  to  all  edu- 
cational agencies  and  all  forms  of  education  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  to 
disseminate  this  information  among  school  offi- 
cers, teachers,  students  of  education,  and  all 
others  directly  interested  in  education. 

To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  best  opin- 
ions on  school  organization  and  administration, 
courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  any 
other  matters  connected  with  popular  education. 

To  give  advice,  on  request,  to  legislatures, 
school  officers,  teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  pro- 
moting and  directing  education. 

To  promote  on  its  own  initiative  and  to  assist 
education  officers  and  the  people  of  the  several 
states  and  local  communities  in  promoting  what 
it  believes  to  be  necessary  and  desirable  tendencies 
in  education  and  in  the  organization  of  educational 
agencies,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  full  and 
equal  opportunity  of  education  for  all. 

To  determine  standards  of  measurement  in  edu- 
cation and  to  conduct  and  direct  experiments  in 
education,  to  the  end  that  we  may  finally  have  a 
larger  body  of  definite  scientific  knowledge  about 
education  and  educational  processes  and  methods. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

EYE-STRAIN   AND   RETARDATION  IN 
SCHOOL  LIFE 

A  study  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland  showed 
that  27.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were 
laggards  and  that  every  eighth  child  was  a  re- 
peater. This  study  also  showed  that  of  the 
pupils, 

50  per  cent,  withdrew  before  reaching  the  fifth 
grade. 

75  per  cent,  withdrew  before  reaching  the  eighth 
grade. 


95  per  cent,  withdrew  before  finishing  the  high 
school.1 

During  the  school  year  1909-10  the  writer 
examined  660  children  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
grade  schools.  Included  among  those  exam- 
ined were  all  those  scholars  who  were  repeating 
the  same  grade  for  a  second  year  and  many 
others  with  poor  scholarship  who  had  been  so 
reported  by  their  different  teachers.  This  work 
is  tabulated  as  follows : 


Children  examined    660 

Found  defective    559 

Laggards  by  1  year    122 

Laggards  by  2  years    65 

Laggards  by  3  years    41 

Laggards  by  4  years    17 

Laggards  by  5  years    9 

Total  laggards    254 

Among  the  defects  found  above  were: 

For  eye  troubles    320 

For  ear  troubles    10 

For  tonsils  or  adenoids  or  both   240 


This  and  a  study  of  34  truants  shows,  by  the 
following  table,  that  physical  defects  are  a 
factor  in  retardation  and  truancy.  I  believe 
that  truancy  often  is  the  result  when  the  pupil 
is  several  years  a  laggard  and  where  the  cause 
is  some  physical  defect  and  not  the  result  of 
mental  deficiency.  Many  children  fail  to  keep 
up  with  their  age  standing  in  the  grades, 
partly  at  least,  it  would  seem,  because  they 
have  some  physical  defect  that  prevents  their 
obtaining  their  full  share  of  education  from 
year  to  year. 

34  Truants — Poughkeepsie,  1908-1909 

Having  Phys-  Without 
ical  Defect  Defect 


Normal  age  in  grade    5  2 

1  year  dull    3  1 

2  years  dull    9  — 

3  years  dull    4  1 

4  years  dull    3  — 

5  years  dull    5  — 

6  years  dull    1  — 

Totals   30  4 


1  From  U.  S.   Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 

1913,  No.  39,  "The  Elementary  Industrial  School 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio,"  by  Professor  W.  N.  Hail- 
man. 


34 

Defects  found  in  Above 

Of  eyes    15 

Of  eyes  and  throat    1.0 

Of  various  conditions    5 

Total    30 

The  next  table  is  from  Gulick  and  Ayer's 
book  on  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,  second 
edition,  page  158.  It  is  founded  on  work  in 
New  York  City  in  1908,  covering  all  grades, 
ages  10  to  14  inclusive,  and  the  standard  is 
"  age  in  grade."  This  table  shows  the  marked 
relationship  of  physical  defects  to  school 
scholarship,  with  the  exception  of  defective 
vision. 


Percentage  Having 

Dull 

Normal 

Bright 

Enlarged  glands  

20 

13 

6 

Defective  vision  

25 

25 

29 

breathing  

15 

11 

9 

teeth  

42 

40 

34 

Enlarged  tonsils  

29 

19 

12 

Adenoids  

15 

10 

6 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  figures  given 
here  for  defective  vision,  I  present  a  table  of 
191  consecutive  cases  of  school  children  whom 
I  have  examined  in  my  private  practise  and  for 
whom  I  have  furnished  lenses.  My  table  easily 
shows  that  the  cases  of  myopia  average  bright. 
These  children  usually  have  good  vision  for 
book  work  but  fail  when  tested  at  twenty 
feet.  These  are  the  cases  that  can  not  easily 
see  the  blackboard  and  that  the  average  teacher 
or  school  physician,  not  especially  trained  in 
eye  work,  quickly  detect.  I  believe  that  in 
Gulick  and  Ayer's  table  they  found  the  myopia 
cases  and  failed  to  pick  out  many  of  the 
hyperopic  or  eye-strain  cases.  The  following 
table  as  easily  shows  that  the  hyperopic  cases 

191  Eye  Cases 


Myopia 
(Near- 
sighted) 

Hyperopia 
(Farsighted 
or  Eye- 
Strain) 

Totals 

5 

6  1 

8 

25  j 

\ 

44 

Normal,  age  in  grade .... 

8 

35 

43 

6 

35  } 

2  years  dull  

1 

35 

3  years  dull  

14 

> 

104 

10 

5  years  dull  

3  j 

Totals  

28 

163 

191 
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are  much  more  common  than  the  myopic  and 
turn  the  balance  for  eye  defects  as  a  cause  of 
retardation. 

The  next  table  shows  the  hyperopic  cases  by 
themselves,  by  ages  and  grades. 

163  Cases  of  Hyperopia  or  Eye-strain 


Grades 


k 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

High  School 

1 

2 

3  1  4 

6  

1 

1 

__8 

4 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
6 
1 

6' 
4 
2 

7  

1 

4 
3 
4 
7 
2 
2 
1 

8  

1 

5 
6 
11 
7 
5 
2 

9  

1 
1 
2 
7 
7 

10  

11  

1 

3 
4 
3' 

2 
2 
4 
2 

12  

13  

1 

4 
1 

2 

14  

1 

15  

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

16  

17  

18  

1 

19  

1 

Totals  

1 

20 

20 

24 

37 

20 

12 

11 

9 

1 

4 

3 

1 

The  following  rearrangement  of  this  table 
warrants  a  little  study.  It  shows  that  eye- 
strain, as  a  factor  of  retardation,  is  not  evi- 
dent up  to  the  age  of  nine  years.  Between  the 
ages  of  ten  to  fourteen  years  it  becomes  a 
tremendous  factor  and  then  apparently  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  these  children  drop 
out  of  school  life. 


The  Same  163  Cases  of  Hyperopia  or  Eye-strain 
{Rearranged) 


Age 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Bright  

2 

7 

5 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Normal  

1 

8 

1 

3 

6 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

Dull  

4 

2 

12 

24 

19 

18 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

The  following  scheme  gives  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  variety  of  refractive  errors  that 
need  lenses  for  their  correction.  In  this  chart 
as  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  I  have  ignored  the  effects  of  astig- 
matism. This  is  because,  while  any  eye  case 
may  be  complicated  by  astigmatism,  it  merely 
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adds  more  strength  of  the  lens,  either  plus  or     Hence  the  "  vision  with  atropine  "  shown  in 


minus,  in  one  meridian  or  axis,  as  against  the 
corresponding  right-angle  axis.   This  does  not 


the  charts  to  follow  gives  the  real  condition 
of  the  eye. 


Scheme  of  Eefractive  Conditions 


Synonym  

Anatomical  condition 

Lenses  needed  , 

Lens  strength  , 

Vision  

Vision  with  atropine . 

Distance  vision  

Near  vision  


Usual  symptoms. 


Myopia 


Near  sighted 
Long  eye 
Minus  (concave) 


-3 

20/200 
20/200 


-1.50 

20/100 
20/100 
Poor  — 
Usually  good 


-1 

20/70 
20/70 


.50 
20/50 
20/40 


Sedentary,  indoor 
tendencies 


Normal 


Hyperopia 


None 

0 

20/20 
20/20 
Good 

Good  tillage  of 
45  when  plus 
lenses  are 
needed  for 
reading 


+.75 
20/15 
20/50 


Far  sighted 
Short  eye 
Plus  (convex) 


+  1 

20/20 
20/70 


Good 
Poor 


+  1.75 

20/20 
20/100 


+3 
20/40 
20/200 


Impaired 
Very  poor 


Eye  strain:  Headaches,  rest- 
less, nervous,  inattentive, 
print  blurs,  letters  run 
together. 


Eye  muscle 
unbalance 


Often  cross- 
eyed 


affect  the  arguments  I  am  presenting  in  this 
paper.  To  make  the  next  chart  and  those  fol- 
lowing it  clear  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
distance  vision  is  usually  tested  at  twenty  feet 
and  this  distance  is  recorded  as  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction,  while  the  number  of  the  line 
of  letters  read  on  the  test  card  is  the  denomi- 
nator. Thus  20/20  means  that  line  20  is  read 
at  20  feet  and  reduces  to  1  or  normal.  20/15 
is  better  than  normal,  while  20/100  is  %  of 
normal.  Lenses  are  measured  by  the  French 
system,  one  diopter  being  the  unit,  and  are 
either  plus  (convex)  or  minus  (concave). 
A  +  1  spherical  lens  is  the  strength  that  a  per- 
son at  the  age  of  45  usually  needs  as  extra  help 
for  reading  and  A  ■+  3  lens  is  so  required  when 
the  age  of  60  is  reached. 

One  word  as  to  atropine,  commonly  known 
as  "  drops."  The  hyperopic  eye  has  the  power 
of  over-action  of  the  function  of  accommoda- 
tion to  make  vision  clear  in  many  cases.  This, 
however,  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  person's 
health  for  it  brings  that  group  of  symptoms 
which  I  have  discussed  as  eye-strain.  The  use 
of  atropine  is  the  only  correct  way  to  examine 
a  child's  eyes  in  order  to  determine  the  correct 
lenses  as  it  overcomes  for  the  time  being  this 
over-action  or  spasm  of  the  accommodation. 


In  conclusion  I  wish  to  show  some  illustra- 
tive cases,  principally  of  school  children,  which 
make  clear  the  actual  symptoms  and  condi- 
tions that  occur  in  this  work.  The  first  twelve 
cases  comprise  ten  pupils  and  two  adults  and 
present  the  "  eye-strain  "  group  of  symptoms. 
The  last  eight  cases  are  of  children  about  the 
ages  of  ten  to  twelve  also  with  eye-strain  but 
who  have  come  before  the  truancy  courts  in- 
stead of  having  received,  earlier  in  life,  a  more 
rational,  preventive  and  scientific  treatment. 
Where  two  fractions  for  vision  are  given,  as 
in  case  'No.  9,  the  first  is  for  the  right  eye  and 
the  second  for  the  left.  A  single  fraction 
means  the  same  vision  in  both  eyes. 

I  believe  that  the  expedient  and  most  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  these  cases  is  not  always 
glasses.  Of  course,  if  these  pupils  are  pre- 
paring for  college  and  professions,  proper  cor- 
rection of  eye  defects  is  imperative.  But 
many  children  must  drop  out  of  school  as  soon 
after  the  age  of  fourteen  as  the  law  allows  to 
go  to  work  and  among  such  children,  when  eye- 
strain symptoms  exist,  it  is  often  very  hard  to 
persuade  the  child  to  wear  the  glasses  or  the 
parent  to  provide  them.  The  alternate  is  just 
what  is  being  done  in  the  elementary  indus- 
trial school  at  Cleveland  where  the  school  life 
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Twelve  Eye-strain  Cases 


No. 

Vision  with 

Lenses 

Symptoms,  Etc. 

Vision 

Atropine 

Ordered 

1 

20/15 

20/50 

+  .75 

Eyes  inflamed.   Eyes  tire  with  study.   Letters  blur.   Glasses  gave  relief 
and  improved  school  work. 

2 

20/15 

20/70 

+  .75 

Age  12.    2B.    Very  nervous.    Headaches.    Eyes  hurt  after  study. 

Q 

o 

on  /on 

on  /Kf» 

Headaches.    Eyes  tire  with  study.    Glasses  allow  comfortable  use  of 
eyes  without  headaches. 

4 

Of\  /"IK 

on  /Tn 
2U/7U 

1  t 

+1. 

Restless.    Nervous.    Jerky  motions.    Quiet  and  no  school  for  one  year 
had  been  ordered.    After  one  month's  use  of  glasses  went  back  to 
scnooi  weii. 

5 

? 

20/70 

+  1.25 

Out  of  school  most  of  past  year  for  treatment  for  granulated  lids,  without 
complete  eye  examination. 

6 

20/30 

20/100 

+  1.50 

Age  8.    First  grade.    Fourth  year  of  school.    Shows  what  vision  of 
zv/skj  may  inaicate. 

7 

20/40 

Adult 

+  1.75 

Indigestion.     Nervous.     Heart  palpitation — "Nervous  prostration." 
Glassps  rplipvpd  svmnt.oms   wit.H  Erlflssf"?  cainprl  23  lhss   in  Ft  mn<? 

8 

20/20 

20/100 

+  1.75 

Cross-eyed.    Four  years  later;  still  wearing  glasses.    Eyes  straight  and 
comfortable. 

9 

20/20 
20/40 

Adult 

+  1.75 

School  life  troublesome.    Sleepy  in  school.    Excelled  out  doors.  Eye 
trouble  not  suspected  as  a  child. 

10 

20/200 
20/20 

20/200 

+2.50 

Cross-eyed. 

11 

20/40 

20/200 

+3. 

Age  13.    Fourth  grade.    Six  years  in  first,  second  and  third  grades. 
Headaches.    Poor  close  vision. 

12 

20/40 

10/200 
20/200 

+3.50 

Cross-eyed.    Dislikes  reading  and  study.    With  glasses  school  work  much 
improved  and  eyes  straight. 

Eight  Truants 


Vision 

Vision  with 

Lenses 

Symptoms,  etc. 

No. 

Atrophine 

Needed 

1 

20/15 

+  .75 

Age  12.    Fourth  grade.    Three  years  Laggard  Truant.    Sent  to  State 

Industrial  School  at  Industry. 

2 

20/40 

20/50 

+  .75 

Age  13.    Had  glasses  without  atropine  which  were  not  satisfactory. 

20/20 

20/30 

Inattentive.    Eyes  hurt.    Poor  reader.     Print  blurs.  Headaches. 

Runs  away  from  home. 

3 

20/20 

20/70 

+  1. 

Age  12.    Sixth  grade.    Constant  slight  headaches.    Poor  close  vision. 

Reading   hurts.    Eyes    inflamed.     Frequent    truant.  Threatened 
with  Reformatory.    Glasses  helped. 

4 

20/40 

20/100 

+  1.25 

First  grade.    Age  10.    On  probation.    Very  large  tonsils.    Age  14. 
No  attention  to  eyes  or  tonsils  and  stops  school  at  about  third  grade. 

5 

20/40 

20/50 

+  1.25 

Age    12|.    First   grade.    On   probation.    Large   tonsils.  Cross-eyed. 
Does  not  know  his  letters.    Poor  home  conditions. 

6 

20/20 

20/200 

+  1.75 

Age  11.    Third  grade.    Two  years  laggard.    Boy  says  reading  keeps 
him  back  in  classes.    Mother  says  he  does  not  like  school  and  does  not 
try.    Boy  says  eyes  hurt.    Glasses  helped.    Glasses  lost.  Truant. 
"Industry." 

7 

20/15 

12/200 

+2. 

Referred  by  City  Judge.    Three  years  in  fifth  grade.    Does  not  like 
reading.    Says  head  swims  around  after  reading  for  15  minutes.  Has 
always  had  headaches. 

8 

20/40 

20/200 

+3. 

Cross-eyed  tendency.    Headaches.    Poor  school  work.    Has  tuberculosis. 

is  arranged  to  consider  the  needs  of  hand- 
minded  or  practical-minded  children  and  gives 
such  children  a  rational  amount  of  practical, 
industrial  work.  I  believe  that  when  Cleve- 
land picked  out  the  children  "not  less  than 
two  years  behind  grade,"  the  "  dullards  and 
incorrigibles,"  they  were  picking  out  many 
eye-strain  cases. 


Dr.  Wirt  at  Gary  in  his  flexible  school  sys- 
tem, seems  to  be  giving  the  same  eye-strain 
cases  that  rational  amount  of  non-book  work 
that  keeps  them  in  school  and  interested, 
even  if  they  are  not  able  to  secure  and  willing 
to  wear  spectacles. 

Frederick  J.  Mann 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  NATIONS:  ITS  POSSI- 
BILITIES AS  A  SOCIAL  STUDY 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS1 

One  of  the  results  of  the  impending  re- 
organization of!  secondary  education  will 
undoubtedly  consist  in  giving  greater 
attention  to  the  social  studies — history, 
civics  and  economics.  At  present  the 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  these  studies 
by  high-school  pupils  probably  does  not 
average  more  than  two  sixteenths  of  their 
entire  time,  and  a  very  large  part  of  this 
two  sixteenths  is  devoted  to  history.  Yes- 
terday at  the  meeting  of  this  section,  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Dunn  presented  the  claims  of 
community  civics  as  a  subject  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  first 
year  of  high  school.  In  Massachusetts 
many  high  schools  are  now  teaching  com- 
munity civics  to  first-year  pupils.  The  re- 
ports from  schools  in  which  it  has  been  in- 
troduced are  gratifying.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  this  subject  is  that  it  has  definite 
aims  which  are  readily  comprehended  by 
both  pupils  and  teachers  and  which  ap- 
pear in  large  measure  realizable. 

Another  of  the  social  studies  that  is  gain- 
ing ground  in  secondary  education  is  eco- 
nomics. This  subject  falls  into  disrepute 
when  the  high  school  attempts  to  offer  col- 
lege courses,  diluted  and  simplified.  But 
when  the  methods  and  content  are  really 
adapted  to  the  experience  and  mental  proc- 
esses of  high-school  pupils,  good  results  are 
secured.  This  subject  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  definite  aims  that  can  be  realized. 

"When,  however,  we  turn  to  history  in  the 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction,  October  29,  1915. 
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high  school,  we  find  the  results  disappoint- 
ing. The  claims  set  up  for  the  teaching  of 
history  are  vague  and  illusive.  The  work 
is  conducted  largely  by  the  "what  hap- 
pened next"  method.  The  pupil  does  not 
have  before  him  a  series  of  problems  whose 
significance  he  can  comprehend.  The  his- 
tory course  deals  too  largely  either  with 
details  that  no  one  but  the  expert  historian 
remembers,  or  with  generalizations  that 
only  more  mature  pupils  can  appreciate. 
The  aims  of  the  history  teachers  are,  by 
their  own  admission,  so  difficult  of  realiza- 
tion that  it  requires  four  full  units  of  high- 
school  work  in  which  to  cover  the  essentials. 
But  this  amount  of  time  can  not  be  devoted 
to  history  by  any  considerable  number  of 
high-school  pupils  without  neglecting  the 
other  social  studies — civics  and  economics. 
The  history  teachers  in  order  to  maintain 
their  ideals  are  willing  that  the  student 
should  take  one  or  two  of  these  units  and 
entirely  omit  the  other  fields.  The  detailed 
study  of  one  portion  of  history  to  the  en- 
tire neglect  of  other  portions  does  not  seem 
satisfactory  to  any  one  but  a  specialist  in 
history. 

Our  real  concern,  however,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  social  studies  is  to  ascertain  what 
equipment  we  ought  to  give  high-school 
pupils  for  dealing  with  social  problems, 
local,  national  and  international.  We  be- 
lieve that  community  civics  will  equip  the 
citizen  for  cooperation  within  a  social 
group ;  that  high-school  economics  will  give 
him  some  basic  ideas  for  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic questions;  but  the  contribution  of 
high-school  history  to  good  citizenship  is 
not  satisfactory. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1916 
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The  problem  that  to-day  is  baffling  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  our  time  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  mutual  understanding  and 
good  will  between  nations.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  present  world  conflict 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  distorted 
ideas  that  certain  nations  have  had  of  their 
neighbors,  together  with  the  failure  to  in- 
culcate good  will  and  respect,  coupled  in 
many  cases  with  the  teaching  of  false  doc- 
trines of  nationality.  For  years  to  come 
after  the  close  of  this  war,  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  efforts  of  mankind  will 
have  to  be  expended  upon  the  establishment 
of  right  relations  and  the  healing  of  moral 
wounds.  Surely  a  great  neutral  nation 
such  as  our  own  will  be  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise an  important  role  in  this  endeavor. 
The  high  school  will  have  its  part  to  play. 
But  the  playing  of  that  part  will  call  for 
careful  planning.  To  determine  the  con- 
ceptions of  nationality  and  internationality 
that  should  be  inculcated  we  should  turn  to 
the  thinkers  that  have  the  clearest  vision  of 
ethical  ideals  in  this  field.  One  of  these 
thinkers  who  has  looked  the  deepest  into 
the  fundamental  causes  of  this  world  dis- 
order and  most  carefully  analyzed  the 
remedies  that  should  be  applied  to  our 
thinking  has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a 
study  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  that 
he  would  call  the  "  Science  of  Nations/ ' 
He  says: 

One  means  of  engendering  good  will  toward 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  and  Eussians  and  Eng- 
lishmen is  to  learn  to  appreciate  their  contribu- 
tions to  civilization.  We  are  often  pitifully  ig- 
norant of  the  finer  qualities  of  both  the  European 
and  the  Oriental  nations.  I  have  pleaded  that  as 
we  teach  biology  in  the  schools,  and  the  natural 
history  of  animals,  we  should  teach  also  about  the 
different  types  of  human  beings.  Why  should  we 
not  have  a  science  of  nations  as  we  have  a  science 
of  biology?  Familiarity  will  breed  respect.  Good 
will  toward  other  people  depends  upon  our  know- 
ing more  about  them  than  we  do,  and  a  brief, 
compendious  course  on  the  Science  of  Nations 


should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  high 
schools  and  colleges.  An  attempt  in  this  direction 
was  made  in  one  of  our  universities  this  winter, 
and  with  good  success. 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler, 
head  and  founder  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School  in  New  York  City,  and  the  professor 
of  ethics  in  Columbia  University. 

In  thinking  over  this  suggestion  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  course — 
which,  however,  I  should  call  in  the  high 
school  a  study  of  nations  rather  than  a  sci- 
ence of  nations — is  not  only  required  by  the 
times,  but  also  can  be  made  intensely  inter- 
esting to  high-school  pupils  and  can  be 
organized  so  as  to  be  effective  in  accom- 
plishing its  purpose.  I  shall  sketch  briefly 
the  organization  of  such  a  course  and  then 
indicate  the  specific  results  that  I  should 
expect  to  follow. 

The  course  would  deal  mainly  with  typ- 
ical advanced  nations,  such  as  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Russia  and  Japan. 
Take  Russia,  for  example.  The  class  would 
begin  with  the  study  of  the  Russian  people 
of  to-day,  their  social  institutions,  their 
industrial  and  agricultural  organization, 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  their  na- 
tional characteristics  as  revealed  in  their 
present-day  contributions  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  "We  would  then  turn  to  the  his- 
torian and  ask  him  to  tell  us  what  he  can 
about  the  events  and  causes  that  have  made 
the  people  what  they  are  to-day.  "We  have 
here  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  significant 
historical  material.  We  would  then  turn 
to  the  geographer  and  we  would  ask  him  to 
tell  us  what  he  can  about  the  elements  in 
the  geographical  location  that  have  helped 
in  the  making  of  this  people. 

Our  study  of  the  Russian  people  would 
not,  however,  end  here,  but  instead  the 
really  fruitful  part  would  begin  at  this 
point,  for  the  class  would  now  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  gain  some  conception  of  the  possi- 
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ble  development  of  this  nation  in  the  family 
of  nations.  And,  then,  in  view  of  this  com- 
prehensive study,  they  should  discuss  the 
relations  that  should  exist  between  our  na- 
tion and  the  Russian  people  as  a  nation 
and  the  reception  that  should  be  given  to 
the  members  of  that  nation  who  come  to 
our  midst. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  nations  could 
be  studied  in  such  a  course.  In  my  opinion 
five  periods  a  week  for  a  year  should  be 
devoted  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  num- 
ber of  nations  that  could  be  discussed  in 
this  way  would  be  quite  limited. 

We  should  not,  however,  omit  a  study  of 
typical  backward  peoples.  I  would  use  the 
term  backward  rather  than  semi-civilized 
because  the  term  backward  is  consistent 
with  an  ethical  attitude  toward  these  peo- 
ples; for  in  our  study  of  them  we  should 
lay  particular  stress  upon  the  attempt  to 
find  in  them  the  possibilities  that  will,  if 
they  are  properly  treated,  lead  them  to 
make  their  own  distinctive  contribution  to 
civilization. 

In  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  just  as 
in  the  teaching  of  literature,  civics  and  all 
other  subjects  that  deal  with  human  rela- 
tionships, correct  ethical  conceptions  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  danger  to  be  avoided  above 
all  others  is  the  tendency  to  claim  that  one 
nation  has  a  sweeping  superiority  over 
others.  The  claim  of  such  superiority 
among  nations  as  among  individuals  is  a 
sure  cause  of  irreconcilable  hatred.  The 
cure  for  this  narrow  and  partisan  attitude 
is  to  be  found  in  the  broad  conception  that 
humanity  is  greater  than  any  one  nation. 
The  idea  should  be  developed  that  every 
nation  has,  or  may  have,  something  of  worth 
to  contribute  to  other  nations  and  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whole,  and  that  consequently 
humanity  would  be  incomplete  and  one- 
sided without  that  contribution.   This  con- 


ception, when  thoroughly  inculcated,  would 
lead  to  a  national  respect  of  other  nations, 
and  would  cause  us  to  regard  the  continued 
existence  and  development  of  all  nations  as 
essentials  to  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  can  not  expect  that  a  principle 
so  fundamental  and  comprehensive  can  be 
inculcated  in  the  abstract,  but  through  a 
specific  study  of  many  nations,  the  achieve- 
ments and  possibilities  of  each  of  which 
have  been  studied  in  the  concrete,  this  idea 
may  become  established. 

This  conception  of  the  supplementary 
value  of  the  dissimilarities  of  different  na- 
tions and  peoples,  together  with  the  ideal 
of  human  brotherhood  which  is  generally 
thought  of  in  terms  of  essential  similarity, 
should  do  much  to  establish  genuine  inter- 
nationalism, free  from  sentimentality, 
founded  on  fact,  and  actually  operative  in 
the  affairs  of  nations. 

Any  one  who  advocates  the  introduction 
of  a  new  subject  into  the  high  school  is 
called  upon  to  answer  the  question  "What 
should  be  omitted  from  our  curriculum, 
already  full,  to  make  way  for  it?"  This 
question  is  especially  pertinent  inasmuch 
as  the  "Study  of  Nations"  should  be  taken 
by  all  and  not  offered  merely  as  an  elective. 
I  shall  not  evade  the  question.  In  the  first 
place  a  larger  amount  of  time  should  be 
given  to  the  social  studies,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  history  as  such  should  no  longer 
monopolize  the  time  devoted  to  this  group 
of  studies.  The  "Study  of  Nations"  may 
well  be  substituted  for  some  of  our  present 
courses  in  history  which  seem  to  the  pupils 
so  encyclopedic  and  aimless,  and  to  the 
public  so  fruitless.  While  the  pupil  may 
not  learn  very  much  history  as  such  from 
this  new  course,  the  history  he  does  learn 
will  be  organized  around  problems  that 
are  of  vital  importance  to-day,  and  the 
teachers  will  have  need  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge, historical,  sociological  and  geograph- 
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ical,  that  they  possess  and  can  acquire  about 
the  peoples  to  be  studied. 

But  then  you  ask,  ' '  How  can  we  get  more 
time  for  the  social  studies  than  is  now  al- 
lowed them?"  My  answer  is  that  we  are 
now  devoting"  entirely  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  time  to  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  to  pure 
mathematics,  and  not  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion to  the  social  studies,  natural  sciences, 
especially  general  science  and  biology, 
household  arts  for  girls,  and  in  some  schools 
not  enough  time  to  English.  The  majority 
of  pupils  whose  schooling  will  end  with  the 
high  school  should,  in  my  opinion,  spend 
very  little  time  upon  foreign  languages 
and  pure  mathematics.  In  a  commercial 
curriculum  that  I  am  recommending,  for- 
eign languages  and  pure  mathematics  are 
offered  only  as  electives,  and  courses  in  so- 
cial studies,  natural  sciences  and  household 
arts  are  preferred  before  them.  Even  in 
the  case  of  pupils  who  are  going  to  colleges 
and  technical  schools,  I  believe  that  very 
few  should  study  more  than  one  foreign 
language  at  a  time.  One  fourth  of  the 
time  in  each  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  English  literature  and  English 
expression.  If  another  fourth  is  given  to 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  then  only 
one  half  remains  for  the  social  studies,  nat- 
ural sciences,  mathematics,  and  the  prac- 
tical arts  such  as  manual  training  for  boys 
and  household  arts  for  girls.  Under  mod- 
ern conditions  it  is  a  misnomer  to  claim 
that  a  pupil  is  receiving  a  liberal  educa- 
tion if  he  devotes  three  fourths  of  his  time 
to  English  and  two  foreign  languages  and 
only  one  fourth  of  his  time  to  social  stud- 
ies, natural  sciences,  mathematics  and  prac- 
tical arts. 

American  high  schools  could  take  no 
single  step  that  would  do  more  to  estab- 
lish their  usefulness  to  the  nation  that  sup- 
ports them  than  to  diminish  the  excessive 
amount  of  time  now  devoted  to  the  study 


of  foreign  languages  and  improve  their 
other  courses  of  study.  One  great  obstacle 
to  this  progressive  step  consists  in  the  ex- 
cessive demands  of  certain  colleges  for  prep- 
aration in  two  foreign  languages.  May 
the  day  come  when  high  schools  will  be 
more  eager  to  discover  and  meet  the  ac- 
tual needs  of  society  than  to  meet  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  those  colleges. 

Another  objection  that  may  be  raised  to 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  nations  is 
that  material  has  not  yet  been  organized. 
My  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  when 
the  need  for  this  study  is  recognized  and 
the  method  outlined,  there  will  be  found  no 
lack  of  writers  who  will  address  themselves 
to  the  problem  of  organizing  the  material. 
Much  material  regarding  the  various  na- 
tions can  now  be  found  in  magazine  arti- 
cles and  other  literature.  The  difficulty  is 
not  lack  of  material,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  widely  scattered. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  summarize  the  re- 
sults that  I  believe  should  follow  from  this 
study  when  organized  rightly  and  con- 
ducted in  the  proper  spirit: 

1.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  friction  in  in- 
ternational relations,  as  such  friction  often 
results  from  popular  clamor  born  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  foreign  nations.  Our 
friendly  relations  with  Japan  have  been 
jeopardized  by  just  such  clamor. 

2.  It  would  help  us  to  a  truer  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  foreigners 
who  come  to  our  shores.  Our  assimilation 
of  immigrants  is  seriously  retarded  because 
so  few  of  us  understand  them. 

3.  It  would  lead  us  to  be  more  helpful  in 
our  relations  with  backward  peoples,  be- 
cause it  would  help  us  to  value  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  latent  possibilities  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  their  small  present 
achievement.  This  gain  would  be  of  spe- 
cial value  in  dealing  with  the  negro  and 
the  Indian. 

4.  It  would  rid  us  of  the  false  conceit 
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which  prevents  us,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
criticizing  ourselves,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  profiting  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  other  nations.  For  instance,  we 
fail  to  see  ourselves  as  South  American 
countries  see  us,  and  we  have  been  slow  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  cooperative  enterprises 
that  we  could  learn  from  Denmark. 

5.  Other  nations,  recognizing  our  breadth 
of  spirit  and  willingness  to  adopt  their 
achievements,  would  in  turn  be  all  the 
more  ready  to  adopt  the  national  ideas  for 
which  we  stand. 

Even  if  it  may  not  be  possible  to  fully 
realize  all  of  these  aims,  nevertheless  the 
importance  of  doing  what  we  can  to  further 
right  conceptions  of  nationality  and  inter- 
nationalism is  so  great  that  I  hope  the 
study  of  nations  may  soon  find  the  place  it 
deserves  in  the  American  high  school. 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley 

High  School  Inspector,  Massachusetts, 
Chairman  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Commission 
on  the  Eeorganization  of  Secondary 
Education 


WAR  AND  THE  TEACHER  OF  MODERN 
LANGUAGES1 

The  fearful  monster  war  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  world.  For  more  than  a  year 
it  has  vented  its  rage  on  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
end  is  in  sight.  On  the  contrary,  more  and 
more  nations  are  being  drawn  into  the  con- 
flict and  even  our  own  country  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  come  perilously  near  to  the  vortex. 

Our  American  people  which,  in  spite  of 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  has  always  shown  a  remarkable 
singleness  of!  heart  and  mind,  has  through 
this  war  been  split  into  two  opposing  fac- 
tions, each  defiant,  each  convinced  that  it  is 
the  true  champion  of  right  and  justice,  and 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  California  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German,  San  Francisco,  October  9, 
1915. 


that  it  represents  the  American  spirit  in 
its  best  and  truest  form.  In  this  way  the 
war  has  entered  the  life  of  each  one  of  us 
and  the  question  confronting  us  is:  How 
shall  we  comport  ourselves  in  this  crisis? 
For  to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on 
about  us  would  not  only  be  cowardly,  it 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 

If  I  ask  the  question :  "How  are  we  teach- 
ers of  modern  languages  affected  by  the 
war?  what  duties  does  the  present  situa- 
tion impose  upon  us?"  I  think  I  touch 
upon  a  subject  which  vitally  affects  the 
members  of  our  profession  individually  as 
well  as  collectively. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  any  possible 
misapprehension  I  will  state  at  once  that 
I  do  not  speak  here  as  a  propagandist.  But 
I  will  also  confess  that  I  am  not  neutral. 
I  was  born  in  one  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries. In  spite  of  the  many  years  I  have 
lived  in  this  country  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  an  American  citizen 
for  almost  twenty  years  I  still  dearly  love 
my  mother  country  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  in  its  hour  of  need  I  should  have  faith 
in  it  and  be  loyal  to  it. 

But  if  I  expect  the  people  among  whom 
I  live  and  work  to  respect  my  personal  posi- 
tion, biased  though  it  may  appear  to  them 
through  my  affections,  it  is  but  natural  that 
I  must  be  willing  to  respect  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others,  though  they  may  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  my  own.  I  shall 
not  attribute  their  attitude  to  base  motives 
and  I  shall  expect  them  to  believe  in  my 
integrity. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  respect  their  opin- 
ions I  only  demand  that  these  shall  be  the 
product  of  honest  and  earnest  deliberation, 
as  I  hope  mine  are.  As  to  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong  I  do  not  claim  infallibility 
of  opinion.  I  have  convictions,  and  strong 
convictions,  but  I  do  not  try  to  force  them 
upon  others  as  "truth."    I  do  not  set 
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myself  up  as  a  judge  with  authority  to 
pass  judgment.  The  attempt  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  pronounce  final  sentence  must, 
I  am  sure,  prove  futile.  History  alone  can 
be  the  judge,  "die  Weltgeschichte  ist  das 
Weltgericht. ' ' 

But  to  return  to  our  question.  What 
shall  we  as  teachers  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages do  about  it  ?  How  shall  we  face  the 
problems  which  confront  us?  What  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  us?  What  are  the 
demands  of  duty? 

The  problem,  we  find,  differs  with  almost 
every  individual.-  There  is  the  teacher  who 
is  foreign  born,  who  has  never  given  up 
his  fealty  to  his  fatherland,  who  is  dis- 
tinctly an  alien,  teaching  his  mother  tongue 
in  a  foreign  country.   There  is  the  natural- 
ized foreigner  who  has  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  the  millions  of  others  who  call  them- 
selves Americans  and  who  is  strongly  in 
sympathy   with   American   thought  and 
American  ideals  but  who  has  never  lost  the 
soul-contact  with  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
who  aims  to  combine  in  his  own  thought 
that  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  best  and 
noblest  in  both  nationalities.   Then  there  is 
the  hyphenated  American,  the  American  of 
foreign  ancestry  who  is  squarely  and  firmly 
an  American  and  yet,  either  through  home 
influences  or  a  strain  in  his  blood,  has  an 
instinctive  understanding  for  the  soul-life 
of  the   people   from   which   he  sprang. 
Finally  there  is  the  American  teacher  of 
modern  languages  who  is  purely  American 
by  ancestry  and  environment,  yet  who,  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage he  is  teaching,  has  proved  that  he  has 
found  in  the  spirit  of  that  language  and 
of  the  people  who  speak  it  something  con- 
genial to  his  own  spirit. 

Of  these  four  different  kinds  of  teachers 
the  alien  and  the  pure  American  doubtless 
have  the  easiest  position  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  alien  should  be 


loyal  to  his  own  country.  He  is  not  ex- 
pected to  understand  or  to  respect  the 
American  standpoint.  As  a  teacher  of  his 
language  he  may  be  considered  valuable  for 
the  very  fact  that  he  is  an  alien. 

The  American  teacher  also  is  not  so  likely 
to  meet  with  difficulties.  Whatever  his  con- 
victions, his  motives  will  be  considered 
above  reproach  and  his  opinions  will  carry 
weight  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
outcome  of  sound  reasoning  and  not  the 
outgrowth  of  instinct  and  emotions. 

The  hyphenated  American,  whether  for- 
eign or  American  born,  is  probably  in  a 
more  difficult  position.  Whatever  his 
standpoint,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  criticism. 
If  the  blood  of  his  fathers  asserts  itself  he 
will  be  considered  a  traitor  to  the  Amer- 
ican ideals;  if  he  takes  sides  against  the 
nation  from  which  he  is  descended  he  in- 
curs the  contempt  of  that  people;  if  he 
essays  the  difficult  position  of  absolute 
neutrality  he  will  be  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  the  man  on  the  fence.  However 
reliable  his  judgment  may  have  been  in 
former  times,  it  is  now  viewed  with  sus- 
picion, since  of  course,  he  must  be  prej- 
udiced one  way  or  the  other.  And  so, 
wherever  he  goes,  he  will  either  meet  with  a 
certain  tactful  consideration  which  aims  to 
spare  his  feelings,  or  else  he  will  be  openly 
challenged  and  attacked. 

Not  long  ago  I  met  one  of  my  former 
students,  a  man  who  has  been  most  success- 
ful as  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  one 
of  our  large  high  schools.  He  told  me  that 
the  war  had  forced  him  to  give  up  teach- 
ing. He  said  he  could  not  stand  the  bicker- 
ings of  his  colleagues  and  the  strain  of  the 
constant  arguments  with  his  students,  most 
of  whom  had  bitter  anti-German  sentiments 
while  he  was  of  German  parentage.  On 
inquiry  I  found  that  this  man  was  neither 
pro-German  nor  pro-anything,  in  fact,  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  standpoint.  He 
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had  never  dared  to  think  matters  out,  he 
had  stuck  his  head  in  the  sand  and  imagined 
he  was  safe.  He  was  chagrined  to  find 
that  the  people  about  him  expected  him  to 
have  a  definite  opinion,  and  so  he  decided 
to  withdraw  from  the  field.  I  was  shocked 
at  first  by  what  seemed  to  me  an  exceptional 
example  of  lack  of  moral  courage.  Think- 
ing the  matter  over,  however,  I  concluded 
that  his  case  was  probably  not  so  excep- 
tional as  I  had  at  first  imagined,  that  per- 
haps many  of  us  are  inclined  to  follow  the 
line  of!  least  resistance,  which  naturally 
leads  to  insincerity,  swaying  hither  and 
thither  like  a  reed  in  the  wind,  thinking  that 
in  this  way  they  prove  their  neutrality. 
They  naturally  become  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism and  are  easily  harassed  by  arguments. 

I  admit  that  we  are  living  under  unpre- 
cedented conditions.  We  are  facing  prob- 
lems which  the  wisest  of  us  can  not  solve. 
Our  feelings  and  our  common  sense  do  not 
always  pull  in  the  same  direction.  We  can 
not  help  looking  at  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion and  so  our  general  impression  is 
blurred.  Surprises  await  us  at  every  turn. 
Laws  which  seemed  immutable  and  on 
which  we  hitherto  have  based  our  deduc- 
tions are  no  longer  in  force.  All  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  psychology,  so  painfully 
gathered  in  the  past,  seems  to  have  become 
valueless.  And  so  we  are  always  meeting 
unexpected  and  startling  phenomena.  Nor 
can  we  trust  to  the  leadership  of  great 
minds ;  for  we  see  men  of  brilliant  intellect, 
whose  judgment  we  have  valued  highly, 
men  who,  in  former  times,  cooperated  to 
advance  science  and  civilization,  now 
ranged  on  opposite  sides  and,  while  view- 
ing the  same  facts,  arriving  at  entirely  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  It  seems  sometimes  as 
though  one  would  say:  two  times  two  is 
five  while  the  other  insists  that  two  times 
two  is  three,  as  though  they  were  not  able  to 
see,  and  willing  to  agree  that  two  times  two 


is  after  all  four.  Small  wonder,  that  we  of 
lesser  minds  are  tempted  to  mistrust  our 
judgment  and  give  up  in  despair. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  saved  this  despair 
if  we  realized  that  in  the  opinions  which 
hold  to-day  sentiment  plays  a  much 
greater  role  than  scientific  reasoning  and 
common  sense.  Much  bitter  friction  in  our 
public  life  and  untold  agonies  in  our  pri- 
vate relations  could  be  avoided  if  we  recog- 
nized the  intensity  of  this  emotional  factor 
in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  our  fellow  beings. 

But  now,  what  special  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities rest  upon  the  teacher  of  modern 
languages  in  these  troubled  times? 

As  a  private  individual  the  teacher 
claims  the  birthright  of  every  citizen  of  this 
country :  freedom  in  thought  and  in  speech. 
But  in  his  professional  capacity  he  is 
bound  by  the  etiquette  of  his  profession 
as  well  as  by  his  own  judgment  to  refrain 
from  carrying  the  war  into  the  classroom. 
This  applies  to  all  teachers  of  all  subjects. 
No  teacher  can  be  too  scrupulous  in  this 
regard.  However  the  teacher  of  modern 
languages  will  meet  peculiar  difficulties  be- 
cause of  the  very  subject  he  teaches.  Sup- 
pose that  a  passage  he  reads  with  his  class 
should  throw  a  particularly  illuminating 
light  on  the  present  situation  with  which  he 
may  assume  his  students  to  be  familiar, 
must  he  avoid  referring  to  it  ?  Or  suppose 
that  one  of  his  students,  sorely  troubled  by 
what  he  has  heard  on  the  streets,  turns 
trustingly  to  him  for  advice?  Or  suppose 
that  a  whole  group  of  students  with  whom 
he  lives  in  friendly  relations  ask  him  to 
settle  a  dispute?  Have  not  the  students 
the  right  to  expect  their  teacher  to  know 
not  only  the  language  he  teaches,  but  to  be 
familiar  with  the  country  itself,  with  its 
history  and  customs,  with  the  character 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people?  They  ask  for 
expert  advice,  should  they  not  get  it?  To 
answer  any  questions  that  are  proposed  in 
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good  faith  I  consider  perfectly  legitimate, 
provided  the  answer  is  given  impartially. 
In  modern  times  school  and  life  are  fortu- 
nately being  brought  into  ever  closer  rela- 
tions, more  and  more  our  schools  aim  to 
prepare  for  actual  life.  And  just  as  the 
teacher  of  history  can  not  and  should  not 
avoid  touching  on  the  vital  issues  of  his 
time,  so  the  teacher  of  modern  languages 
has  the  right  and  sometimes  even  the  duty 
to  include  the  problems  of  the  day  in  his 
discussion. 

Of  course,  he  will  act  tactfully  and  with 
dignity.  He  knows  that  we  are  living  in  a 
cosmopolitan  country  and  that  many  na- 
tionalities may  be  represented  among  his 
pupils.  He  will  also  remember  that,  no 
matter  what  his  personal  affiliations  or 
sympathies  may  be,  all  must  feel  equally 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  each  of  us 
as  American  citizens  and  teachers  of  Amer- 
ican students. 

But  even  more  important,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  our  attitude  toward  our  pupils  is  that 
we  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  own  mind. 
Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely,  let  us  not 
shirk!  We  were  born  into  a  serious  time, 
a  time  that  makes  unusual  demands  on  the 
intellectual  capacity  and  the  moral  forti- 
tude of  all  of  us.  We  here  in  neutral 
America  are  more  than  mere  disinterested 
onlookers;  whether  we  want  to  or  not,  we 
are  participants  in  the  great  events  that 
shape  the  destiny  of  mankind.  No  matter 
what  the  outcome  of  the  war  may  be,  it  is 
bound  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  in  all  nations  and  all 
races,  our  own  country  included.  Prin- 
ciples are  at  stake  on  which  the  future  of 
the  world  depends.  The  very  existence  of 
whole  nations  is  threatened.  Each  one  of 
us,  even  the  meanest,  is  a  factor  in  formu- 
lating public  opinion  and  thus  helps  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  his  nation.  The  more 
intelligently  this  is  done,  the  better.  Does 


not  Schiller's  word  hold  true:  Es  ist  der 
Geist,  der  sich  den  Korper  baut  ? 

Therefore  we  as  individuals  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  act  with  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration. To  do  this,  to  reach  a  just,  un- 
biased and  critical  opinion  of  the  issues 
which  are  being  fought  out  in  this  war  of 
the  nations  we  must  have,  above  all,  a  firm 
grasp  of  history.  And  yet  we  all  admit 
that  the  average  American,  even  the  man 
with  a  college  education,  knows  very  little 
history.  How  many  of  us  here  can  boast 
of  what  might  be  called  a  scholarly  knowl- 
edge of  European  history,  a  knowledge 
broad  enough  to  enable  us  to  examine 
critically  and  intelligently  the  questions 
that  lie  back  of  this  war?  A  comprehen- 
sive study  of  history  alone  will  give  us  that 
dispassionate,  objective  attitude  of  mind 
which  we  all  desire  and  which  so  many  of 
us  affect.  Nor  let  us  disdain  to  study  the 
daily  papers,  however  biased  their  opinions, 
however  low  their  standards.  They,  at  any 
rate,  will  keep  us  in  contact  with  the  drift 
of  popular  opinion.  Let  us  read  the  war 
literature  of  the  various  nations,  above  all, 
their  war  poetry.  It  is  here  that  the  na- 
tional spirit  reveals  itself  most  freely,  where 
we  can  lay  our  fingers  on  the  pulse  and 
watch  the  beating  and  throbbing  of  the 
hearts,  where  we  can  gain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  wonderful  changes  that  all  are 
gradually  and  quietly  undergoing.  Our 
knowledge  of  languages  offers  us  rare  op- 
portunities, let  us  not  fail  to  make  use  of  it. 

And  we  shall  be  richly  rewarded!  We 
shall,  first  of  all,  come  to  see  that  all  of  the 
belligerent  nations  believe,  with  equal  sin- 
cerity, that  they  are  fighting  for  a  just 
cause,  that  this  war  was  cruelly  forced 
upon  them  by  the  envy  of  their  unscru- 
pulous neighbors.  We  shall  develop,  if  not 
sympathy,  at  least  respect  for  all  these 
nations — I  do  not  say  governments — and 
thus  we  may  become  tolerant  and  ready  to 
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overcome  whatever  feeling  of!  hatred  there 
may  have  been  in  us. 

And  better  still,  we  ourselves  shall  be- 
come free.  Public  opinion  will  cease  to 
terrify  and  enslave  us  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  listen  with  tolerance  to  the  most  diver- 
gent opinions.  This  freedom  of  soul,  this 
independence  of  thought,  is  not  bought 
without  much  mental  effort  and,  possibly, 
spiritual  anguish.  Perhaps  idols  that  we 
have  worshiped  will  have  to  be  dethroned, 
traditions  that  we  have  loved  may  suddenly 
lose  their  value,  a  great  loneliness  may 
come  over  us,  as  it  always  does  when  we 
break  away  from  the  leadership  of  a  party 
or  leader  and  choose  to  travel  our  own 
road.  But  when  we  have  once  gained  this 
inner  freedom  we  shall  be  able  to  look  with 
complacency  upon  the  problems  which  I 
have  touched  upon  in  this  paper.  We  shall 
be  able  to  meet  whatever  difficulties  may 
arise  with  that  spirit  of  courage  and  toler- 
ance which  characterize  the  true  gentleman. 

Karl  G.  Rendtorff 

Stanford  University 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
THE  JUDGMENT  OF  EDUCATORS 

A  crucial  problem  in  American  educa- 
tion to-day  is  that  of  adjusting  the  con- 
flict between  giving  secondary  students  an 
education  and  preparing  some  of  them  for 
college.  The  educator  who  has  studied  the 
psychological,  historical  and  social  aspects 
of  the  curriculum  sees  that  a  natural,  tradi- 
tional association  has  grown  up  in  the 
minds  of  many  between  the  idea  of  second- 
ary schooling  and  a  curriculum  made  up 
of  such  subjects  as  Latin,  Greek,  algebra, 
geometry,  French,  German,  etc.  Many 
think  of!  the  secondary  school  as  being  the 
institution  which  teaches  these  subjects 
and  that  a  secondary  school  would  lose  its 
identity  if  it  taught  others  in  their  place. 

The  educator  looks  upon  schooling,  how- 


ever, not  as  a  traditional,  static,  fixed  thing 
so  far  as  subjects  of  study  go,  but  as  a  vital 
agency  for  helping  the  people  to  meet  in 
the  most  effective  manner  the  principal 
problems  of  life.  He  is  interested  in  the 
dominant  unmet  needs  of  our  civilization, 
in  the  social  composition  of  the  student 
population,  and  in  the  types  of  knowledge, 
habits,  ideals  and  appreciations  which  will 
best  contribute  to  the  solution  of  grave 
individual  and  social  problems.  Latin, 
algebra  and  other  subjects  are  to  him  tools 
to  be  used  only  when  they  fit  the  purpose 
of  education  better  than  any  others  which 
may  possibly  be  selected  or  constructed. 
There  is  to  him  no  sanctified  subject-matter 
to  question  the  relative  value  of  which  is 
sacrilege.  All  phases  of  the  curriculum  are 
submitted  to  the  test  of  relative  contribu- 
tion to  the  dominant  purposes  of  schooling 
in  our  present-day  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  industrial  democracy. 

The  social  composition  of  the  high  school 
has  within  a  few  years  vastly  changed. 
From  being  an  aristocratic  institution 
fitted  for  the  few  who  went  to  college,  the 
high  school  has  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
doubled  its  number  of  pupils,  over  ninety 
per  cent,  of  whom  will  never  attend  a  col- 
lege. From  being  an  institution  which 
could  not  well  be  tested  by  its  serviceability 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  life  (since  the  chil- 
dren of  well-to-do  parents  have  many 
means  of  success  aside  from  their  schooling) 
it  has  become  one  in  which  such  fallacies 
as  those  of  broad  formal-discipline  can  not 
be  disguised  by  fine  words  and  phrases, 
such  as  " culture,"  "discipline,"  "prep- 
aration for  college, ' '  and  the  like.  We  are 
to-day  facing  the  problem  of  giving  a  sec- 
ondary education  to  nearly  two  million  chil- 
dren from  all  ranks  of  society,  instead  of  to 
a  few  thousand  belonging  to  the  upper 
crust. 

The  problems  which  these  pupils  face 
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when  they  leave  school  are  largely  the  prob- 
lems of  life  rather  than  the  artificial  de- 
mands of  an  academic  college.  These  prin- 
cipal life  problems,  about  seven  in  number, 
form  the  chief  aims  of  education  about 
which  we  are  practically  all  agreed.  These 
aims  of  public  education  are  the  following 
forms  of  ability  or  efficiency: 

1.  Vital  efficiency — health. 

2.  Industrial  efficiency. 

3.  Domestic  efficiency. 

4.  Civic  efficiency — citizenship. 

5.  Moral  efficiency — morality  and  reli- 
gion. 

6.  Social  service  efficiency — social  service. 

7.  Avocational  efficiency — right  use  of 
leisure. 

These  are  the  chief  social  aims  of  all 
phases  of  education  from  the  pre-school 
period  upward.  Knowledge,  habits,  ideals 
and  appreciations  (including  attitudes,  prej- 
udices, points  of  view,  etc.)  must  be  devel- 
oped along  all  of  these  seven  lines  and  also 
for  such  fundamental  tools  as  the  three  R  's. 
Placing  at  the  left  of  the  page  these  seven 
commonly  accepted  aims  and  at  the  top  of 
the  page  the  four  types  of  psychological 
changes  which  can  be  made  in  individuals, 
we  may  form,  by  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines,  a  chart,  into  the  squares  of  which  we 
may  place  the  minimum  essentials  of  an 
education,  elementary,  secondary,  higher. 
Some  of  the  subjects  and  activities  which 
we  shall  require  in  the  secondary  school 
corresponding  to  these  aims,  are  those  of: 

Hygiene  and  physical  education. 

Industrial  education. 

Elementary  economics. 

Arithmetic. 

Home  education. 

American  citizenship. 

History. 

Introductory  social  science. 
Introductory  natural  science. 
Applied  ethics. 


English  language  and  literature. 

Music. 

Drawing. 

Public  speaking. 

Avocational  activities. 
It  can  be  seen  that  these  subjects  are,  or 
can  be,  closely  related  to  the  dominant 
needs  of  our  people  as  individuals  and  as 
a  nation  and  to  the  seven  dominant  aims 
of    schooling.     The    list    is  noteworthy 
for  two  great  omissions  covering  six  to 
eight  subjects,  namely,  the  non-English 
languages  and  the  non-arithmetical  mathe- 
matics.    These  can  not  in  America  be 
justly  required  of  any  large  proportion 
of  high-school  students.    They  are  highly 
specialized   subjects   meeting   the  domi- 
nant and  fundamental  needs  of  exceed- 
ingly few  persons.    They  can  not  be  listed 
with    the    minimum    essentials.     If  we 
were  a  European  country  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  peoples  using  other  languages, 
if  all  our  students  went  into  engineering,  if 
there  were  not  so  many  mechanical  substi- 
tutes for  calculation  in  use,  if  we  could 
depend  upon  training  regardless  of  subject- 
matter  (formal  discipline),  if  all  students 
had  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  for  secondary 
and  higher  education,  if  the  problems  of 
life  were  not  so  insistent  and  pressing  for 
our  people,  if  our  students  were  all  exactly 
alike,  and  if  the  added  cost  for  teaching 
such  subjects  to  all  were  not  prohibitive, 
we  might  entertain  the  suggestion  that  these 
five  or  more  subjects  might  well  be  kept  as 
the  staples  of  secondary  education  and  re- 
quired for  entrance  by  all  colleges,  even 
state  institutions. 

As  it  is  to-day,  the  omitted  subjects  are 
usually  required  for  entrance  to  colleges 
and  our  great  popular  high  schools  with 
their  thousands  of  students  to  the  college's 
hundreds  must,  willy  nilly  in  many  cases, 
and  because  of  the  force  of  such  aristocratic 
and  traditional  standards  in  others,  teach 
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the  non-essential  instead  of  the  essential. 
Even  where  a  high  school  has  a  large  teach- 
ing force  it  is  difficult  to  make  up  a  strictly- 
educational  course  for  a  student  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  college  entrance  course 
for  the  few  who  propose  going  to  college. 
But  the  typical  high  school  of  this  coun- 
try has  only  two  to  four  teachers.  It  can 
not  give  a  separate  course  for  those  going 
to  college  and  at  the  same  time  take  up  the 
courses  that  are  closely  related  to  the  needs 
of  our  students  and  the  country  at  large. 
Out  in  the  cactus  and  sage-brush  regions  of 
the  west,  in  the  little  God-forsaken  eastern 
village  which  so  much  needs  intelligent 
study  and  citizenship  alive  to  its  needs,  and 
scattered  over  the  broad  agricultural  val- 
leys, as  well  as  in  the  high  schools  of  our 
cities,  we  find  pupils  droning  over  Cassar's 
wars  in  ancient  Gaul,  covering  blackboards 
with  relatively  meaningless  algebraic  or 
geometric  symbols,  and  vainly  endeavoring 
to  gain  a  respectable  knowledge  of  one  or 
two  non-English  languages. 

Nearly  a  million  preventable  deaths  occur 
each  year  in  our  country  and  yet  our  sec- 
ondary pupils  study  not  hygiene,  and  little 
or  no  time  is  given  to  physical  develop- 
ment. They  may,  after  several  years '  study, 
be  able  to  translate  the  legend  on  the  medal 
recently  presented  to  Colonel  Gorgas,  Salus 
Populi  Suprema  Lex,  but  the  preventable 
death,  illness  and  physical  defects  rates  re- 
main uninfluenced  by  such  study.  No 
country  ever  had  a  greater  need  of  ener- 
getic and  enlightened  citizenship,  and  yet 
but  a  small  proportion  of  our  high-school 
students  get  even  the  usual  desiccated  half- 
year  course  in  "dry-bone  civics."  Indus- 
trial and  domestic  intelligence  and  skill 
the  typical  high  school  leaves  undeveloped, 
even  though  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  life  and  no  real  ' '  culture ' '  can  omit 
such  fundamental  development  as  that  con- 
nected with  one's  life  calling. 


The  serious  recommendation  of  the  edu- 
cator to  the  college  is  that  it  either  demand 
the  essentials  needed  for  American  life  or 
free  the  high  school  entirely  by  making  no 
conditions  beyond  graduation  from  a  four 
year  high-school  course  for  entrance.  No 
college  can  afford  to  injure  and  handicap 
American  education  in  these  stirring  and 
exacting  times.  No  college  will  fail  to 
profit  by  helping  the  high  schools  as  much 
as  possible  to  meet  directly  the  dominant 
needs  of  American  life  for  real  culture  and 
real  efficiency. 

That  evolution  is  all  in  the  direction  out- 
lined above  we  have  many  indications. 
High  schools  are  in  many  places  finding 
ways  and  means  by  which  to  make  of  them- 
selves real  "people's  colleges";  the  rapidly 
coming  six-six  plan  of  organization  is  sure 
to  help ;  colleges  are  modifying  entrance  re- 
quirements in  the  right  direction,  several 
of  the  best  in  the  country  already  meeting 
the  demands  of  this  article ;  and  students  of 
education  are  everywhere  practically  unan- 
imous in  this  requirement  of  "hands  off." 
The  recent  surveys  of  secondary-school 
systems  contain  strong  indorsements  of 
this  policy,  such,  for  example,  as  Larned's 
investigation  of  secondary  education  in 
Vermont  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and 
Davis's  investigation  of  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City  for  the  School  Inquiry. 
The  recent  books  on  secondary  education 
are  practically  unanimous  in  this  direction 
as  is  also  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  a  num- 
ber of  leading  educators  have  Tecently  ex- 
pressed to  the  writer  their  best  judgments 
on  this  general  problem;  and,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  following  quotations,  the  gen- 
eral verdict  is  that  the  college  must  help 
education  toward  a  fundamental  reorgani- 
zation to  meet  the  needs  of  life  by  accepting 
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the  product  of  the  four  or  six  years'  course 
with  little  or  no  qualification  outside  of 
the  fundamental  lines  indicated  above.  If 
algebra  and  geometry  are  a  part  of  the 
necessary  technical  preparation  for  engi- 
neering, if  Latin  and  other  non-English 
languages  are  needed  for  teachers  of  these 
languages,  let  these  subjects  be  taught  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  technical  courses  in 
either  the  college  or,  by  option,  in  the  high 
schools  with  large  enough  groups  special- 
izing in  these  lines  and  with  sufficient 
teachers  to  give  fundamental  education  for 
all  as  well  as  technical  preparation  for  the 
few.  Beyond  requiring  English  and  recom- 
mending sequence  in  courses  little  should 
be  demanded  along  other  than  absolutely 
essential  lines.  If  colleges  will  study  the 
causes  of  failure  of  students  and  will  report 
to  the  high  schools  on  the  relative  success 
of  their  former  pupils,  giving  reasons  for 
failures,  most  of  the  necessary  readjust- 
ment between  the  two  institutions  will  be 
promoted. 

WHAT  LEADING  EDUCATORS  SAY  ABOUT 
ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

From  a  professor  of  education  in  a  west- 
ern state  university : 

(A  state-supported  institution)  must  admit  to 
its  student  body  students  of  moderate  ability  who 
would  properly  be  excluded  by  institutions  estab- 
lished and  financed  by  private  or  denominational 
agencies.  It  can  not  establish  an  intellectual 
aristocracy.  If  this  principle  is  embarrassing  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  students  who  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  traditionally  scholarly  lines 
of  work,  other  lines  of  work  must  be  established 
better  fitted  to  such  students.  ...  I  believe  in  dif- 
ferentiation of  entrance  requirements  for  the  sev- 
eral courses.  ...  In  this  connection  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  high-school  students 
often  fail  to  know  until  late  in  their  high-school 
work  what  they  wish  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
further  education.  .  .  .  When  a  student  wakes  up 
to  the  idea  of  taking  a  course  in  the  university 
for  which  his  high-school  course  was  not  exactly 
the  best  preparation  he  should  be  allowed  to  match 
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up  in  the  university.  .  .  .  Our  state  university 
should  not  refuse  to  accept  any  student  who  is  ap- 
proved for  higher  educational  work  by  a  high 
school  in  this  state.  ...  I  think  high-school  men 
ought  specifically  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
ability  of  a  student  to  take  up  this  or  that  course. 
.  .  .  As  to  what  subjects  should  be  accepted.  .  .  . 
University  men  should  be  liberal  in  allowing  high 
schools  to  meet  local  demands. 

From  the  dean  of  the  school  of  education 
in  an  eastern  university: 

I  am  committed  to  the  policy  of  admitting  co 
college  any  student  who  has  completed,  with  cred- 
itable grades,  any  good  four-year  high-school 
course,  regardless  of  the  studies,  and  who  has  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  as  one  fit  to  profit 
by  college  work.  Further,  I  would  admit  any 
student  past  twenty-one  years  of  age,  without  a 
full  secondary  course,  on  probation,  and  if  he 
proves  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  that  he  is  able 
to  carry  college  courses  with  credit,  I  would  cancel 
all  conditions  against  him. 

From  the  dean  of  the  school  of  education 
in  a  central  state  university: 

The  school  of  liberal  arts  in  any  state  college 
should  accept  for  entrance  four  years  of  high- 
school  work  without  specification  of  what  the  units 
studied  in  the  four  years  should  be.  ...  It  has 
been  my  impression  for  some  time,  and  this  im- 
pression is  supported  by  some  figures  collected  re- 
cently, that  the  university  can  get  as  good  results 
in  particular  fields  by  having  the  student  begin 
work  in  those  fields  without  preliminary  work  in 
the  same  fields  in  the  high  school.  .  .  .  The  high 
school  should  determine  what  subjects  best  fit  the 
student  for  life;  the  university  should  accept  these 
for  entrance  and  should  in  the  first  two  years 
supplement  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

From  the  dean  of  the  college  of  education 
in  a  far  western  state  university : 

The  high  schools  know  better  than  the  college 
what  work  they  can  do  and  the  colleges  should  take 
the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  where  they  find 
them.  The  work  prescribed  for  graduation  from 
the  college  can  be  made  whatever  the  college  de- 
sires, but  there  should  be  abundant  opportunity  o 
get  into  college  after  taking  practically  any  of  the 
courses  in  the  ordinary  high  school. 

From  the  dean  of  the  division  of  educa- 
tion in  a  far  eastern  university: 
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In  my  judgment  such  a  state  college  should 
articulate  as  completely  as  possible  with  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  state.  This  means,  the  col- 
lege should  be  prepared  to  accept  candidates  who 
have  creditably  pursued  a  four-years'  course  of 
study.  .  .  .  The  college  should  require  a  candidate 
to  have  taken  four  courses  (four  years  of  work) 
in  one  department,  and  not  less  than  two  years  of 
work  in  a  related  department.  ...  I  would  include 
specialization  in  shop  work,  as  well  as  specializa- 
tion in  languages,  science,  history  or  mathematics. 
I  should  make  no  other  requirement  of  the  candi- 
date than  those  I  have  indicated. 

From  a  state  high-school  inspector  in  the 
east : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  embody  the  impor- 
tant characteristics  of  a  good  plan  for  admission 
to  college.  The  features  of  this  plan  that  seem  to 
me  especially  desirable  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  subject  other  than  English  is  prescribed. 

2.  The  candidate  is  required  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  consecutive  work  in  the  high  school  in 
order  that  he  may  meet  the  requirement  of  a 
major  of  three  units  and  a  minor  of  two  units. 

3.  A  free  margin  of  five  units  is  permitted, 
whereby  progressive  schools  may  develop  courses 
of  instruction  that  seem  particularly  valuable 
either  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual pupils  or  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  spe- 
cial demands  in  the  community. 

From  a  professor  of  education  in  a  west 

central  state  university: 

The  plan  now  in  operation  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  provides  the  best  means  of  securing  an 
effective  correlation  between  higher  and  secondary 
education.  I  have  a  predisposition  toward  a  suffi- 
cient training  in  one  foreign  modern  language,  so 
that  the  student  coming  into  the  university  will 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  it.  However,  I  do 
not  insist  that  this  be  an  iron-clad  rule  for  all 
students. 

Dr.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
also  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Univei- 
sity  of  Chicago  requirements  are  good  and 
that  they  embody  his  own  conclusions. 

From  the  head  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation in  a  western  university : 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  our  entrance 
requirements  are  based  on  the  right  principle. 
The  only  fixed  subject  is  the  use  of  the  English 


language.  For  the  balance  a  wide  choice  is 
offered,  the  university  taking  the  ground  that 
while  the  high  schools  may  need  to  set  up  certain 
fixed  requirements,  it  is  not  the  job  of  the  uni- 
versity to  say  to  the  high  schools  what  these  fixed 
requirements  shall  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
very  strongly  that  it  is  best  for  each  high  school 
to  do  those  things  which  in  its  community  seems 
most  worth  while  and  that  the  university  entrance 
requirements  should  be  shaped  so  as  to  permit  of 
such  a  condition  of  affairs.  The  university  later 
may  pass  on  the  quantity  and  quality  when  the 
student  comes  to  enter  the  university,  but  it  ought 
not  to  prescribe  its  character  for  all  the  high- 
school  students. 

Louis  W.  Rapeer 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 


EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN 
STUART  MILL.  II 

Beginning  with  such  a  teacher  as  his 
father  was,  Mill  is  inclined  to  emphasize 
the  extreme  worth  of  the  teacher  and  of 
proper  methods  of  teaching.  A  very  mod- 
ern note  is  struck,  and  in  a  most  vital  and 
impressive  way.  For,  in  writing  to  Huxley 
in  the  year  of  1865,  he  says: 

When  I  said  that  our  educational  system  needs 
other  modifications  still  more  than  it  needs  the  due 
introduction  of  modern  languages  and  physical 
science,  what  I  had  strongly  in  view  was  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  teaching.  It  is  disgraceful 
to  human  nature  and  society  that  the  whole  of 
boyhood  should  be  spent  in  pretending  to  learn 
certain  things  without  learning  them.  With 
proper  methods  and  good  teachers  boys  might 
really  learn  Greek  and  Latin  instead  of  making 
believe  to  learn  them,  and  might  have  ample  time 
besides  for  science,  and  for  as  much  of  modern 
languages  as  there  is  any  use  in  teaching  to  them 
while  at  school.  And  if  science  were  taught  as 
badly  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught,  it  would 
not  do  their  minds  more  good.15 

Of  course  it  is  most  evident  that  the  edu- 
cation with  which  Mill  is  largely  concerned 
is  preeminently  intellectual.  The  author 
of  the  ' 'Logic' '  leads  in  the  belief  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  intellect.    To  him  reasoning 

is  "Letters,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  43. 
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represents  the  process  and  the  end  of  edu- 
cation. In  various  places  and  under  diverse 
forms  he  indicates  his  fundamental  con- 
ceptions. 

In  the  "Logic"  he  affirms  that: 

The  only  complete  safeguard  against  reasoning 
ill,  is  the  habit  of  reasoning  well;  familiarity 
with  the  principles  of  correct  reasoning,  and  prac- 
tice in  applying  those  principles.  It  is,  however, 
not  unimportant  to  consider  what  are  the  most 
common  modes  of  bad  reasoning;  by  what  appear- 
ances the  mind  is  most  likely  to  be  seduced  from 
the  observance  of  true  principles  of  induction; 
what,  in  short,  are  the  most  common  and  most 
dangerous  varieties  of  Apparent  Evidence,  whereby 
persons  are  misled  into  opinions  for  which  there 
does  not  exist  evidence  really  conclusive.16 

Logic  in  a  narrow  sense  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation holds  a  high  place  in  the  thought  of 
John  Stuart  Mill : 

Logic  is,  what  it  was  so  expressively  called  by 
the  schoolmen  and  by  Bacon,  ars  artium;  the  sci- 
ence of  science  itself.  All  science  consists  of  data 
and  conclusions  from  those  data,  of  proofs  and 
what  they  prove:  now  logic  points  out  what  rela- 
tions must  subsist  between  data  and  whatever  can 
be  concluded  from  them,  between  proof  and  every 
thing  which  it  can  prove.  If  there  be  any  such 
indispensable  relations,  and  if  these  can  be  pre- 
cisely determined,  every  particular  branch  of  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  every  individual  in  the  guidance 
of  his  conduct,  is  bound  to  conform  to  those  rela- 
tions, under  the  penalty  of  making  false  infer- 
ences— of  drawing  conclusions  which  are  not 
grounded  in  the  realities  of  things.  Whatever  has 
at  any  time  been  concluded  justly,  whatever 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  otherwise  than  by 
immediate  intuition,  depended  on  the  observance 
of  the  laws  which  it  is  the  province  of  logic  to 
investigate.  If  the  conclusions  are  just,  and  the 
knowledge  real,  those  laws,  whether  known  or  not, 
have  been  observed. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  seek  any  further  for  a 
solution  of  the  question,  so  often  agitated,  respect- 
ing the  utility  of  logic.  If  a  science  of  logic  ex- 
ists, or  is  capable  of  existing,  it  must  be  useful. 
If  there  be  rules  to  which  every  mind  consciously 
or  unconsciously  conforms  in  every  instance  In 
which  it  infers  rightly,  there  seems  little  neces- 
sity for  discussing  whether  a  person  is  more  likely 

i6  "  Logic,"  p.  513. 


to  observe  those  rules,  when  he  knows  the  rules, 
than  when  he  is  unacquainted  with  them.1? 

Logic,  therefore,  represents  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  educational  program. 
It  lays  down  laws  for  the  discovery  of 
truth  and  it  makes  known  the  conditions 
which  must  attend  the  search.  If  it  is  too 
broad,  ratiocination  helps  in  right  reason- 
ing from  premises,  and  induction  aids  in 
drawing  proper  conclusions  from  observa- 
tion. Logic  in  both  these  relations  helps  us 
to  exactness.  It  blows  away,  like  the  wind, 
the  vague  or  hazy  thinking.  It  promotes 
clearness.  It  induces  clearness  of  think- 
ing by  clear  thinking. 

Of  a  form  of  logic  as  seen  in  Plato  Mr. 
Mill  had  hearty  appreciation.   He  says : 

The  Socratic  method,  of  which  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues are  the  chief  example,  is  unsurpassed  as  a 
discipline  for  correcting  the  errors,  and  clearing 
up  the  confusions  incident  to  the  intellectus  sibi 
permissus,  the  understanding  which  has  made  up 
all  its  bundles  of  associations  under  the  guidance 
of  popular  phraseology.  The  close,  searching 
elenchus  by  which  the  man  of  vague  generalities  is 
constrained  either  to  express  his  meaning  to  him- 
self in  definite  terms,  or  to  confess  that  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about;  the  perpetual 
testing  of  all  general  statements  by  particular 
instances;  the  siege  in  form  which  is  laid  to  the 
meaning  of  large  abstract  terms,  by  fixing  upon 
some  still  larger  class-name  which  includes  that 
and  more,  and  dividing  down  to  the  thing  sought 
— marking  out  its  limits  and  definition  by  a  series 
of  accurately  drawn  distinctions  between  it  and 
each  of  the  cognate  objects  which  are  successively 
parted  off  from  it — all  this,  as  an  education  for 
precise  thinking,  is  inestimable,  and  all  this,  even 
at  that  age,  took  such  hold  of  me  that  it  became 
part  of  my  own  mind.18 

In  this  intellectual  training,  several  sub- 
jects besides  logic  are  included  which  have 
a  specific  value.  The  Saint  Andrews  ad- 
dress interprets  these  subjects  with  the 
most  satisfactory  fullness.  Of  this  address, 
Henry  Fawcett  said: 

it  "Logic,"  p.  22. 

18  Autobiography,  p.  21. 
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A  mathematician  remarked  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  advantages  of  the  theory  of  Mathematics 
so  absolutely  and  so  forcibly  described.19 

The  same  remark  was  also  made  by  a 
classicist  about  the  classics,  and,  by  a 
physiologist,  about  natural  science.  In 
his  interpretation  of  the  ancient  classics, 
as  set  forth  in  the  unique  Saint  Andrews 
speech,  Mill  believes  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  literature,  if  one  is  to  think  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
know  the  language  and  its  writings,  if  one 
is  to  know  ancient  history.  Secondary  or 
easy  impressions  or  interpretations  are  in- 
correct. In  knowing  an  ancient  language 
one  lays  in  a  stock  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation and  becomes  familiar  with  the 
principal  literary  compositions  which  the 
human  mind  has  produced.  Moreover,  one 
receives  the  most  valuable  discipline  of  the 
intellect.  The  structure  of  these  languages, 
at  once  so  regular  and  so  complex,  leads  to 
this  result.  The  grammar  of  the  Greek 
language  illustrates  this  method  and  effect. 
Grammar  is  logic,  analysis,  synthesis  and 
relationship.  It  demands  discriminations, 
precise  and  accurate.    It  obliges  thinking. 

The  ancient  classics,  moreover,  are  the 
accumulated  treasuries  of  wisdom.  The  ex- 
periences of  human  nature  and  conduct  are 
in  them  gathered  together.  These  forms  in 
speech  and  history,  in  dialogue,  essay,  poetry 
and  philosophy  are  the  stories  of  the  best 
ancient  civilization.  The  end  of  education 
is  here  set  forth.  The  truths  of  metaphysics 
are  here  explained.  The  methods  of  the 
search  for  truth  are  here  interpreted,  illus- 
trated, and  applied. 

The  form,  too,  as  well  as  all  the  content 
of  these  examples  of  ancient  thought,  ap- 
proaches the  highest  perfection.  The  litera- 
ture of!  Greece  is  the  noblest.  It  has  no 
rival.    The  ancients  were  neither  hurried 

19  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  Memorial,  pp.  79-80. 


nor  self-conscious  as  are  the  moderns. 
Their  style  represents  good  sense,  without 
trickery  or  deceit.  They  used  words  with 
meanings,  with  clearness  and  fitness.  They 
were  not  discursive,  but  intrinsic  and  essen- 
tial. They  chose  right  words  for  right 
thought  and  put  them  in  the  right  places. 
They  have  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
Their  literature  finds  a  type  in  their  sculp- 
tures. They  are  not  prolix.  They  are  con- 
densed and  brief  because  they  took  pains. 
The  acquaintance  of  the  moderns  with  these 
ancient  masterpieces  would  make  the  mod- 
erns more  masterful. 

But  the  argument  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences  is  hardly  less  weighty.  The  sci- 
ences give  information.  They  tell  us  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  they  tell  us  of 
ourselves.  Truth,  the  search  for  which  is 
the  most  important  employment  of  man,  is 
made  known  by  observation  and  reasoning. 
These  methods  have  been  carried  to  their 
highest  point  of  usefulness  in  the  sciences. 
If  ancient  literature  is  an  illustration  of  the 
art  of  expression,  the  modern  sciences  are 
the  finished  illustration  of  the  art  of  think- 
ing. Mathematics  stands  for  reasoning, 
physical  science  for  observation.  Models, 
rules  and  principles  for  weighing  evidence, 
which  is  the  essence  of  thinking,  are  most 
effectively  proved  in  the  sciences.  The 
mathematical  sciences,  pure  and  complete, 
help  one  to  understand  and  to  express  the 
premises  of  reasoning  and  also  to  keep  in 
mind  the  proper  process  from  these  prem- 
ises. The  physical  sciences,  which  are  not 
mathematical,  like  chemistry,  teach  methods 
of  rounding  out  truth  by  observation  and 
experiment.  Reasoning  by  induction  and 
reasoning  by  deduction  are  likewise  taught 
by  these  studies.  In  his  examination  of 
Hamilton,  Mill  speaks  particularly  of 
mathematics  as  habituating  the  student  to 
precision.  It  demands  observation,  and 
exactness  in  observation.    It  teaches  the 
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value  of  quantities.  It  also  expresses  the 
necessity  of  progressive  reasoning.  It  re- 
quires sure  footing  before  and  at  each  step 
taken. 

Neither  is  physiology  nor  psychology  to 
be  omitted.  The  knowledge  of  one's  body, 
or  one's  mind,  is  evidently  of  much  value. 
To  understand  one's  self  is  a  natural  wish. 
It  also  is  a  means  of  preventing  disaster 
and  diseases  of  all  sorts,  and  of  promoting 
health.  The  moral  conditions  of  life  have 
close  relations  with  the  physiological  and 
the  psychological  facts.  Man's  own  nature 
in  both  higher  and  lower  relations  is  most 
deserving  of  study.  Moreover,  metaphys- 
ical controversies  are  among  the  most 
powerful  forces  for  giving  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. Metaphysical  reading  and  think- 
ing are  profitable  for  all  students. 

The  author  of  the  classical  political  econ- 
omy advises,  furthermore,  the  study  of  this 
subject  as  a  guidance  for  life  and  for  the 
interpretation  of  laws,  institutions  and 
affairs  human.  The  study  of  ethics,  of 
politics,  or  history,  moreover,  aids  in  the 
humanizing  of  the  student,  equipping  him 
for  his  duty  as  a  student.  Jurisprudence 
and  international  law,  likewise,  represent 
those  principles  which  underlie  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  and  of  nations  and  em- 
body those  methods  by  which  individuals 
and  nations  live  together  and  prosper. 

But  education,  whatever  its  content,  fails 
to  become  a  proper  disciplinary  force,  un- 
less it  be  put  into  practise.  Truth  is  to 
lead  to  duty.  Intellect  is  to  train  con- 
science, and  conscience,  to  direct  and  in- 
cite the  will. 

Besides  intellectual  and  moral  educa- 
tion, esthetics  is  not  to  suffer  neglect.  In 
England,  two  causes  have  contributed  to 
the  elimination  of  the  science  of  the  beau- 
tiful from  the  educational  process,  money- 
making  and  puritanism.  But  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  the  other  fine  arts,  are 


never  to  be  interpreted  as  qualities.  They 
embody  the  truth  of  that  early  saying 
of  Goethe,  that  "the  beautiful  is  greater 
than  the  good,  for  it  includes  the  good." 
The  beautiful  is  the  good  made  practical. 
The  examples  of  the  beautiful  give  quick- 
ening appreciation  and  self-culture.  They 
stir  feeling,  enlarge  thought  and  ennoble 
life  unto  the  highest. 

Yet  these  severer  studies  do  not  alone 
constitute  the  elements  of  the  educational 
process.  Of  the  value  of  poetry  in  this 
program  he  writes  with  deep  sympathy. 
In  particular  does  he  write  of  the  great 
ministry  of  Wordsworth  to  both  his  mind 
and  heart: 

In  the  first  place,  these  poems  addressed  them- 
selves powerfully  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  my 
pleasurable  susceptibilities,  the  love  of  rural  ob- 
jects and  natural  scenery;  to  which  I  had  been 
indebted  not  only  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my 
life,  but  quite  recently  for  relief  from  one  of  my 
longest  relapses  into  depression.  In  this  power  of 
rural  beauty  over  me,  there  was  a  foundation  laid 
for  taking  pleasure  in  Wordsworth's  poetry;  the 
more  so,  as  his  scenery  lies  mostly  among  the 
mountains,  which,  owing  to  my  early  Pyrenean 
excursion,  were  my  ideal  of  natural  beauty.  But 
Wordsworth  would  never  have  had  any  great  ef- 
fect on  me,  if  he  had  merely  placed  before  me 
beautiful  pictures  of  natural  scenery.  Scott  does 
this  still  better  than  Wordsworth,  and  a  very  sec- 
ond-rate landscape  does  it  more  effectually  than 
any  poet.  What  made  Wordsworth's  poems  a 
medicine  for  my  state  of  mind,  was  that  they  ex- 
pressed, not  mere  outward  beauty,  but  states  of 
feeling,  and  of  thought  coloured  by  feeling,  under 
the  excitement  of  beauty.  They  seemed  to  be  the 
very  culture  of  the  feelings,  which  I  was  in  quest 
of.  In  them  I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of 
inward  joy,  of  sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleas- 
ure, which  could  be  shared  in  by  all  human  beings ; 
which  had  no  connexion  with  struggle  or  imper- 
fection, but  would  be  made  richer  by  every  im- 
provement in  the  physical  or  social  condition  of 
mankind.  From  them  I  seemed  to  learn  what 
would  be  the  perennial  sources  of  happiness,  when 
all  the  greater  evils  of  life  shall  have  been  re- 
moved. And  I  felt  myself  at  once  better  and 
happier  as  I  came  under  their  influence.'20 

20  Autobiography,  p.  147. 
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But  the  education  of  the  intellect  and  of 
the  imagination  does  not  complete  the  whole 
of  education,  for  man  is  more  than  intel- 
lectual. Man  has  feelings  and  a  heart.  He 
is  a  social  being,  and,  as  a  social  being, 
faculties  other  than  intellectual  have  their 
place.  Man  is  also  a  doer  and  an  execu- 
tive. He  is  a  moral  being  and  a  religious 
soul.  He  has  a  will.  He,  also,  has  the 
capacity  for  seeing  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime. He  is  an  esthetic  being.  Education 
is  comprehensive  of  the  whole  nature  of  the 
individual  and  of  all  the  relations  which  the 
individual  embodies. 

The  intellect,  moreover,  is  not  cultured 
by  itself  alone,  either  as  a  condition  or  as  a 
force.  It  receives  enrichment  from  the  feel- 
ings.   As  Mill  says  in  the  Autobiography: 

I  had  now  learnt  by  experience  that  the  passive 
susceptibilities  needed  to  be  cultivated  as  well  as 
the  active  capacities,  and  required  to  be  nourished 
and  enriched  as  well  as  guided.  I  did  not,  for  an 
instant,  lose  sight  of,  or  undervalue,  that  part  of 
the  truth  which  I  had  seen  before;  I  never  turned 
recreant  to  intellectual  culture,  or  ceased  to  con- 
sider the  power  and  practice  of  analysis  as  an  es- 
sential condition  both  of  individual  and  of  social 
improvement.  But  I  thought  that  it  had  conse- 
quences which  required  to  be  corrected,  by  joining 
other  kinds  of  cultivation  with  it.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  due  balance  among  the  faculties,  now 
seemed  to  me  of  primary  importance.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  feelings  became  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  in  my  ethical  and  philosophical  creed. 
And  my  thoughts  and  inclinations  turned  in  an 
increasing  degree  towards  whatever  seemed  capa- 
ble of  being  instrumental  to  that  object. 

I  now  began  to  find  meaning  in  the  things 
which  I  had  read  or  heard  about  the  importance 
of  poetry  and  art  as  instruments  of  human  cul- 
ture. But  it  was  some  time  longer  before  I  began 
to  know  this  by  personal  experience.  The  only 
one  of  the  imaginative  arts  in  which  I  had  from 
childhood  taken  great  pleasure,  was  music;  the 
best  effect  of  which  (and  in  this  it  surpasses  per- 
haps every  other  art)  consists  in  exciting  en- 
thusiasm; in  winding  up  to  a  high  pitch  those  feel- 
ings of  an  elevated  kind  which  are  already  in  the 
character,  but  to  which  this  excitement  gives  a 
glow  and  fervour,  which,  though  transitory  at  its 


utmost  height,  is  precious  for  sustaining  them  at 
other  times.21 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  remembered  that 
the  intellect  and  every  part  of  one's  being 
are  cultivated  by  human  association.  In 
education  the  social  relations  of  man  have 
not  received  sufficient  emphasis.  The  value 
of  great  men,  men  of  great  manners  and 
qualities,  in  this  general  cultivation,  is  of 
the  highest  consequence. 

Great  men,  and  great  actions,  are  seldom 
wasted;  they  send  forth  a  thousand  unseen  influ- 
ences, more  effective  than  those  which  are  seen; 
and  though  nine  out  of  every  ten  things  done,  with 
a  good  purpose,  by  those  who  are  in  advance  of 
their  age,  produce  no  material  effect,  the  tenth 
thing  produces  effects  twenty  times  as  great  as  any 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  predicting  from  it. 
Even  the  men  who  for  want  of  sufficiently  favor- 
able circumstances  left  no  impress  at  all  upon 
their  own  age,  have  often  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  posterity.  Who  could  appear  to  have 
lived  more  entirely  in  vain'than  some  of  the  early 
heretics?  They  were  burned  or  massacred,  their 
writings  extirpated,  their  memory  anathematized, 
and  their  very  names  and  existence  left  for  seven 
or  eight  centuries  in  the  obscurity  of  musty  man- 
uscripts— their  history  to  be  gathered,  perhaps, 
only  from  the  sentences  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned. Yet  the  memory  of  these  men — men  who 
resisted  certain  pretensions  or  certain  dogmas  of 
the  Church  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  unanimous 
assent  of  Christendom  was  afterward  claimed  as 
having  been  given  to  them,  and  asserted  as  the 
ground  of  their  authority — broke  the  chain  of  tra- 
dition, established  a  series  of  precedents  for  re- 
sistance, inspired  later  Eeformers  with  the  cour- 
age, and  armed  them  with  the  weapons,  which 
they  needed  when  mankind  were  better  prepared 
to  follow  their  impulse.22 

In  this  relationship,  too,  of  social  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Mill  believes  in  the  value  of  the 
fellowship  of  equals.  This  value  is  rein- 
forced by  his  own  experience.   He  says: 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1822-3  that  I  formed 
the  plan  of  a  little  society,  to  be  composed  of 
young  men  agreeing  in  fundamental  principles — 
acknowledging  Utility  as  their  standard  in  ethics 
and  politics,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  principal 

21  Autobiography,  p.  143. 

22  " Logic,"  p.  650. 
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corollaries  drawn  from  it  in  the  philosophy  I  had 
accepted — and  meeting  once  a  fortnight  to  read 
essays  and  discuss  questions  conformably  to  the 
premises  thus  agreed  on. 23 

But  association  with  superiors  or  with 
one 's  equals  is  not  the  only  method  of  gain- 
ing cultivation.  Cultivation  is  also  to  be 
gained  from  executive  work.  The  will  and 
its  expression  react  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties.  If  efficiency  springs  from  these 
faculties,  it  tends  in  turn  those  same  facul- 
ties to  develop  and  to  expound. 

In  the  Autobiography  it  is  said : 

I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  what  has  been  sur- 
mised by  others,  that  the  opportunity  which  my 
official  position  gave  me  of  learning  by  personal 
observation  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  public  affairs,  has  been  of  con- 
siderable value  to  me  as  a  theoretical  reformer  of 
the  opinions  and  institutions  of  my  time.  Not, 
indeed,  that  public  business  transacted  on  paper, 
to  take  effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  was 
of  itself  calculated  to  give  much  practical  knowl- 
edge of  life.  But  the  occupation  accustomed  me 
to  see  and  hear  the  difficulties  of  every  course,  and 
the  means  of  obviating  them,  stated  and  discussed 
deliberately  with  a  view  to  execution;  it  gave  me 
opportunities  of  perceiving  when  public  meas- 
ures, and  other  political  facts,  did  not  produce  the 
effects  which  had  been  expected  of  them,  and  from 
what  causes;  above  all,  it  was  valuable  to  me  by 
making  me,  in  this  portion  of  my  activity,  merely 
one  wheel  in  a  machine,  the  whole  of  which  had 
to  work  together.  As  a  speculative  writer,  I 
should  have  had  no  one  to  consult  but  myself,  and 
should  have  encountered  in  my  speculations  none 
of  the  obstacles  which  would  have  started  up 
whenever  they  came  to  be  applied  to  practice. 
But  as  a  Secretary  conducting  political  corre- 
spondence, I  could  not  issue  an  order  or  express 
an  opinion,  without  satisfying  various  persons 
very  unlike  myself,  that  the  thing  was  fit  to  be 
done.  I  was  thus  in  a  good  position  for  finding  out 
by  practice  the  mode  of  putting  a  thought  which 
gives  it  easiest  admittance  into  minds  not  pre- 
pared for  it  by  habit;  while  I  became  practically 
conversant  with  the  difficulties  of  moving  bodies 
of  men,  the  necessities  of  compromise,  the  art  of 
sacrificing  the  non-essential  to  preserve  the  essen- 
tial. I  learnt  how  to  obtain  the  best  I  could, 
when  I  could  not  obtain  everything;  instead  of 

23  Autobiography,  p.  79. 


being  indignant  or  dispirited  because  I  could  not 
have  entirely  my  own  way,  to  be  pleased  and  en- 
couraged when  I  could  have  the  smallest  part  of 
it;  and  when  even  that  could  not  be,  to  bear  with 
complete  equanimity  the  being  overruled  alto- 
gether. I  have  found,  through  life,  these  acquisi- 
tions to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  for 
personal  happiness,  and  they  are  also  a  very  neces- 
sary condition  for  enabling  any  one,  either  as 
theorist  or  as  practical  man,  to  effect  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  compatible  with  his  opportuni- 
ties.^ 

In  one  of  the  great  essays  it  is  also  said : 

It  is  by  action  that  the  faculties  are  called 
forth,  more  than  by  words;  more,  at  least,  than 
by  words  unaccompanied  by  action.  We  want 
schools  in  wThich  the  children  of  the  poor  should 
learn  to  use,  not  only  their  hands,  but  their  minds 
for  the  guidance  of  their  hands;  in  which  they 
should  be  trained  to  the  actual  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends;  should  become  familiar  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  object  by  various 
processes,  and  be  made  to  apprehend  with  their 
intellects  in  what  consists  the  difference  between 
the  right  way  of  performing  industrial  operations 
and  the  wrong.  Meanwhile,  they  would  acquire, 
not  only  manual  dexterity,  but  habits  of  order  and 
regularity,  of  the  utmost  use  in  after-life,  and 
which  have  more  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
character  than  many  persons  are  aware  of.  Such 
things  would  do  much  more  than  is  usually  be- 
lieved towards  converting  these  neglected  crea- 
tures into  rational  beings, — beings  capable  of 
foresight,  accessible  to  reasons  and  motives  ad- 
dressed to  their  understanding,  and  therefore  not 
governed  by  the  utterly  senseless  modes  of  feeling 
and  action  which  so  much  astonish  educated  and 
observing  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
them. 

But  when  education,  in  this  its  narrow  sense, 
has  done  its  best,  and  even  to  enable  it  to  do  its- 
best,  an  education  of  another  sort  is  required,  such 
as  schools  cannot  give.  What  is  taught  to  a  child 
at  school  will  be  of  little  effect,  if  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  grown  man  or  woman 
contradict  the  lesson.  We  may  cultivate  his 
understanding;  but  what  if  he  cannot  employ  it 
without  becoming  discontented  with  his  position, 
and  disaffected  to  the  whole  order  of  things  in 
which  he  is  cast?  Society  educates  the  poor,  for 
good  or  for  ill,  by  its  conduct  to  them,  even  more 
than  by  direct  teaching.    A  sense  of  this  truth  is 

24  Autobiography,  p.  84. 
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the  most  valuable  feature  in  the  new  philanthropic 
agitation;  and  the  recognition  of  it  is  important, 
whatever  mistakes  may  be  at  first  made  in  prac- 
tically applying  it.25 

Regarding  the  necessity,  moreover,  of 
moral  education,  and,  indeed,  of  religious, 
Mill  is  not  silent.    He  says,  at  length : 

My  father's  moral  convictions,  wholly  dissevered 
from  religion,  were  very  much  of  the  character  of 
those  of  the  Greek  philosophers;  and  were  deliv- 
ered with  the  force  and  decision  which  character- 
ized all  that  came  from  him.  Even  at  the  very 
early  age  at  which  I  read  with  him  the  Memora- 
bilia of  Xenophon,  I  imbibed  from  that  work  and 
from  his  comments  a  deep  respect  for  the  charac- 
ter of  Socrates;  who  stood  in  my  mind  as  a  model 
of  ideal  excellence:  and  I  well  remember  how  my 
father  at  that  time  impressed  upon  me  the  lesson 
of  the  "Choice  of  Hercules."  At  a  somewhat 
later  period  the  lofty  moral  standard  exhibited  in 
the  writings  of  Plato  operated  upon  me  with  great 
force.  My  father's  moral  inculcations  were  at  all 
times  mainly  those  of  the  "Soeratici  viri";  jus- 
tice, temperance  (to  which  he  gave  a  very  ex- 
tended application),  veracity,  perseverance,  readi- 
ness to  encounter  pain  and  especially  labour;  re- 
gard for  the  public  good;  estimation  of  persons 
according  to  their  merits,  and  of  things  according 
to  their  intrinsic  usefulness;  a  life  of  exertion  in 
contradiction  to  one  of  self-indulgent  ease  and 
sloth.  These  and  other  moralities  he  conveyed  in 
brief  sentences,  uttered  as  occasion  arose,  of  grave 
exhortation,  or  stern  reprobation  and  contempt. 

But  though  direct  moral  teaching  does  much, 
indirect  does  more;  and  the  effect  my  father  pro- 
duced on  my  character,  did  not  depend  solely  on 
what  he  said  or  did  with  that  direct  object,  but 
also,  and  still  more,  on  what  manner  of  man  he 
was.26 

In  a  letter,  too,  written  in  1849,  to  W.  J. 
Fox,  he  says : 

I  would  omit  the  words  including  moral  instruc- 
tion. What  the  sort  of  people  who  will  have  the 
management  of  any  such  schools  mean  by  moral 
instruction,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  what  they 
mean  by  religious  instruction,  only  lowered  to  the 
world's  practice.  It  means  cramming  the  chil- 
dren directly  with  all  the  common  professions 
about  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  about  the 
worth  of  different  objects  in  life,  and  filling  them 

25  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  II.,  p.  282. 

26  Autobiography,  pp.  46-47. 


indirectly  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  notions  on  such 
matters  which  vulgar-minded  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  acting  on  without  consciously  professing. 
I  know  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  much  of  this 
from  being  done — but  the  less  of  it  there  is  the 
better,  and  I  would  not  set  people  upon  doing 
more  of  it  than  they  might  otherwise  do,  by  in- 
sisting expressly  on  moral  instruction. 

If  it  were  possible  to  provide  for  giving  real 
moral  instruction  it  would  be  worth  more  than  all 
else  that  schools  can  do.  But  no  programme  of  moral 
instruction,  which  would  be  really  good,  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  assented  to  or  followed  by 
the  manager  of  a  general  scheme  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  present  state  of  people's  minds. 27 

Mr.  Mill  holds  definite  ideas  in  respect  to 
the  value  of  religion,  whether  that  religion 
be  Christian  or  Buddhistic.  In  his  essay 
on  the  Utility  of  Religion,  he  contrasts  the 
power  of  education  with  the  power  of  reli- 
gion. The  contrast  relates  to  one  people, 
and  to  one  people  only.  With  a  generality 
of  statement,  which  he  seldom  allows  him- 
self, he  says : 

The  power  of  education  is  almost  boundless: 
there  is  not  one  natural  inclination  which  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  coerce,  and,  if  needful,  to  destroy 
by  disuse.  In  the  greatest  recorded  victory  which 
education  has  ever  achieved  over  a  whole  host  of 
natural  inclinations  in  an  entire  people — the 
maintenance  through  centuries  of  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus, — it  was  very  little,  if  even  at  all, 
indebted  to  religion:  for  the  Gods  of  the  Spartans 
were  the  same  as  those  of  other  Greek  states;  and 
though,  no  doubt,  every  state  of  Greece  believed 
that  its  particular  polity  had  at  its  first  establish- 
ment, some  sort  of  divine  sanction  (mostly  that  of 
the  Delphian  oracle),  there  was  seldom  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  same  or  an  equally  power- 
ful sanction  for  a  change.  .  .  .  The  case  of  Greece 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  in  which  any  teaching, 
other  than  religious,  has  had  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage of  forming  the  basis  of  education:  and 
though  much  may  be  said  against  the  quality  of 
some  part  of  the  teaching,  very  little  can  be  said 
against  its  effectiveness.  The  most  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  education  over  conduct,  is 
afforded  (as  I  have  just  remarked)  by  this  ex- 
ceptional case;  constituting  a  strong  presumption 
that  in  other  cases,  early  religious  teaching  has 

27  " Letters,"  I.,  p.  150. 
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owed  its  power  over  mankind  rather  to  its  being 
early  than  to  its  being  religious.28 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  education  of 
all  types  and  content,  happiness  is  to  be 
selected  as  a  standard.  The  principle  is 
the  old  utilitarian  one,  largely  interpreted, 
that  that  education  is  of  the  most  worth 
which  gives  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  of  persons. 

In  the  " Logic"  it  is  said: 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  promotion  of 
happiness  should  be  itself  the  end  of  all  actions, 
or  even  all  rules  of  action.  It  is  the  justification, 
and  ought  to  be  the  controller,  of  all  ends,  but  it 
is  not  itself  the  sole  end.  There  are  many  vir- 
tuous actions,  and  even  virtuous  modes  of  action 
(though  the  cases  are,  I  think,  less  frequent  than 
is  often  supposed),  by  which  happiness  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  is  sacrificed,  more  pain  being  pro- 
duced than  pleasure.  But  the  conduct  of  which 
this  can  be  truly  asserted,  admits  of  justification 
only  because  it  can  be  shown  that,  on  the  whole, 
more  happiness  will  exist  in  the  world,  if  feelings 
are  cultivated  which  will  make  people,  in  certain 
cases,  regardless  of  happiness.  I  fully  admit  that 
this  is  true ;  that  the  cultivation  of  an  ideal  nobleness 
of  will  and  conduct  should  be  to  individual  human 
beings  an  end,  to  which  the  specific  pursuit  either 
of  their  own  happiness  or  of  that  of  others  (except 
so  far  as  included  in  that  idea)  should,  in  any 
case  of  conflict,  give  way.  But  I  hold  that  the 
very  question,  what  constitutes  this  elevation  of 
character,  is  itself  to  be  decided  by  a  reference  to 
happiness  as  the  standard.  The  character  itself 
should  be,  to  the  individual,  a  paramount  end, 
simply  because  the  existence  of  this  ideal  noble- 
ness of  character,  or  of  a  near  approach  to  it,  in 
any  abundance,  would  go  farther  than  all  things 
else  toward  making  human  life  happy,  both  in  the 
comparatively  humble  sense  of  pleasure  and  free- 
dom from  pain,  and  in  the  higher  meaning,  of 
rendering  life,  not  what  it  now  is  almost  univer- 
sally, puerile  and  insignificant,  but  such  as  human 
beings  with  highly  developed  faculties  can  care  to 
have.29 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  remembered  that 
education  is  designed  to  breed  and  to  train 
great  men.  If  the  large  plateau  of  general 
culture  needs  lifting,  the  need  is  great  of 

28"  Three  Essays  on  Beligion,"  pp.  82-83. 
29  "Logic,"  p.  658. 


the  raising  of  the  Himalaya  peaks  of 
thought  and  of  power. 

In  the  essay  on  ' 'Liberty"  it  is  said: 

In  sober  truth,  whatever  homage  may  be  pro- 
fessed, or  even  paid,  to  real  or  supposed  mental 
superiority,  the  general  tendency  of  things  through- 
out the  world  is  to  render  mediocrity  the  ascend- 
ant power  among  mankind.  In  ancient  history,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  a  diminishing  degree 
through  the  long  transition  from  feudality  to  the 
present  time,  the  individual  was  a  power  in  him- 
self; and  if  he  had  either  great  talents  or  a  high 
social  position,  he  was  a  considerable  power.  At 
present  individuals  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  In  poli- 
tics it  is  almost  a  triviality  to  say  that  public 
opinion  now  rules  the  world.  The  only  power  de- 
serving the  name  is  that  of  masses,  and  of  gov- 
ernments while  they  make  themselves  the  organ  of 
the  tendencies  and  instincts  of  masses.  This  is 
as  true  in  the  moral  and  social  relations  of  private 
life  as  in  public  transactions.  Those  whose  opin- 
ions go  by  the  name  of  public  opinion,  are  not  al- 
ways the  same  sort  of  public:  in  America,  they 
are  the  whole  white  population,  in  England, 
chiefly  the  middle  class.  But  they  are  always  a 
mass,  that  is  to  say,  collective  mediocrity.  And 
what  is  a  still  greater  novelty,  the  mass  do  not 
now  take  their  opinions  from  dignitaries  in 
Church  or  State,  from  ostensible  leaders,  or  from 
books.  Their  thinking  is  done  for  them  by  men 
much  like  themselves,  addressing  them  or  speak- 
ing in  their  name,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
through  the  newspapers.  I  am  not  complaining 
of  all  this.  I  do  not  assert  that  anything  better 
is  compatible,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  present 
low  state  of  the  human  mind.  But  that  does  not 
hinder  the  government  of  mediocrity  from  being 
mediocre  government.  No  government  by  a  de- 
mocracy or  a  numerous  aristocracy,  either  in  its 
political  acts  or  in  the  opinions,  qualities,  and  tone 
of  mind  which  it  fosters,  ever  did  or  could  rise 
above  mediocrity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  sover- 
eign Many  have  let  themselves  be  guided  (which 
in  their  best  times  they  always  have  done)  by  the 
counsels  and  influence  of  a  more  highly  gifted  and 
instructed  One  or  Few.  The  initiation  of  all  wise 
or  noble  things,  comes  and  must  come  from  indi- 
viduals; generally  at  first  from  some  one  individ- 
ual. The  honor  and  glory  of  the  average  man  is 
that  he  is  capable  of  following  that  initiative; 
that  he  can  respond  internally  to  wise  and  noble 
things,  and  be  led  to  them  with  his  eyes  open.  I 
am  not  countenancing  the  sort  of  "  hero-worship ' ' 
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which  applauds  the  strong  man  of  genius  for 
forcibly  seizing  on  the  government  of  the  world 
and  making  it  do  his  bidding  in  spite  of  itself. 
All  he  can  claim  is,  freedom  to  point  out  the  way. 
The  power  of  compelling  others  into  it,  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  development  of 
all  the  rest,  but  corrupting  to  the  strong  man  him- 
self. It  does  seem,  however,  that  when  the  opin- 
ions of  masses  of  merely  average  men  are  every- 
where become  or  becoming  the  dominant  power, 
the  counterpoise  and  corrective  to  that  tendency 
would  be,  the  more  and  more  pronounced  individ- 
uality of  those  who  stand  on  the  higher  eminences 
of  thought.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  most  espe- 
cially, that  exceptional  individuals,  instead  of 
being  deterred,  should  be  encouraged  in  acting  dif- 
ferently from  the  masses.  In  other  times  there  was 
no  advantage  in  their  doing  so,  unless  they  acted 
not  only  differently,  but  better.  In  this  age  the  mere 
example  of  non-conformity,  the  mere  refusal  to  bend 
the  knee  to  custom,  is  itself  a  service.  Precisely 
because  the  tyranny  of  opinion  is  such  as  to  make 
eccentricity  a  reproach,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to 
break  through  that  tyranny,  that  people  should  be 
eccentric.  Eccentricity  has  always  abounded  when 
and  where  strength  of  character  has  abounded; 
and  the  amount  of  eccentricity  in  a  society  has 
generally  been  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
genius,  mental  vigor,  and  moral  courage  which  it 
contained.  That  so  few  now  dare  to  be  eccentric, 
marks  the  chief  danger  of  the  time.30 

In  one  of  the  early  essays,  less  great  than 
the  "Liberty,"  the  same  ground  is  taken: 

If  we  were  asked  for  what  end,  above  all  others, 
endowed  universities  exist,  or  ought  to  exist,  we 
should  answer,  ' '  To  keep  alive  philosophy. ' '  This, 
too,  is  the  ground  on  which,  of  late  years,  our  own 
national  endowments  have  chiefly  been  defended. 
To  educate  common  minds  for  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  a  public  provision  may  be  useful,  but 
is  not  indispensable;  nor  are  there  wanting  argu- 
ments, not  conclusive,  yet  of  considerable  strength 
to  show  that  it  is  undesirable.  Whatever  individ- 
ual competition  does  at  all,  it  commonly  does  best. 
All  things  in  which  the  public  are  adequate  judges 
of  excellence  are  best  supplied  where  the  stimulus 
of  individual  interest  is  the  most  active;  and  that 
is  where  pay  is  in  proportion  to  exertion:  not 
where  pay  is  made  sure  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  only  security  for  exertion  is  the  superintend- 
ence of  government;  far  less  where,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish  universities,    even   that    security   has  been 

so  "On  Liberty,"  p.  118. 


successfully  excluded.  But  there  is  an  education 
of  which  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  public 
are  competent  judges, — the  education  by  which 
great  minds  are  formed.  To  rear  up  minds  with 
aspirations  and  faculties  above  the  herd,  capable 
of  leading  on  their  countrymen  to  greater  achieve- 
ments in  virtue,  intelligence,  and  social  well-being, 
— to  do  this,  and  likewise  so  to  educate  the  leisured 
classes  of  the  community  generally,  that  they  may 
participate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  qualities  of 
these  superior  spirits,  and  be  prepared  to  appreci- 
ate them  and  follow  in  their  steps, — these  are  pur- 
poses requiring  institutions  of  education  placed 
above  dependence  on  the  immediate  pleasure  of 
that  very  multitude  whom  they  are  designed  to  ele- 
vate. These  are  the  ends  for  which  endowed  uni- 
versities are  desirable;  they  are  those  which  all 
endowed  universities  profess  to  aim  at:  and  great 
is  their  disgrace,  if,  having  undertaken  this  task, 
and  claiming  credit  for  fulfilling  it,  they  leave  it 
unfulfilled.si 

In  one  of  his  later  letters  in  a  more  in- 
formal way  Mr.  Mill  indicates  and  applies 
the  same  belief : 

Experience  shows  that  academies,  whether  of 
literature  or  science,  generally  prefer  inoffensive 
mediocrities  to  men  of  original  genius.  Cuvier 
was  no  ordinary  man,  but  neither  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire  nor  Darwin  would  have  had  a  chance  of 
obtaining  his  vote  for  a  professorship. 3-2 

This  need  of!  the  training  of  great  men  is 
of  all  parts  of  the  world  most  urgent  in  the 
United  States. 

Writing  to  James  M.  Barnard,  of  Boston, 
in  the  year  of  1869,  Mill  says: 

The  great  desideratum  in  America — and  though 
not  quite  in  an  equal  degree,  I  may  say  in  Eng- 
land too — is  the  improvement  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation. America  surpasses  all  countries  in  the 
amount  of  mental  cultivation  which  she  has  been 
able  to  make  universal;  but  a  high  average  level 
is  not  everything.  There  are  wanted,  I  do  not 
say  a  class,  but  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
highest  degree  of  cultivation  which  the  accumu- 
lated acquisitions  of  the  human  race  make  it  pos- 
sible to  give  them.  From  such  persons,  in  a  com- 
munity that  knows  no  distinction  of  ranks,  civili- 
sation would  rain  down  its  influences  on  the  re- 
mainder of  society,  and  the  higher  faculties,  hav- 

31  "Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  I.,  p.  121. 

32  "Letters,"  II.,  p.  354. 
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ing  been  highly  cultivated  in  the  more  advanced 
part  of  the  public,  would  give  forth  products  and 
create  an  atmosphere  that  would  produce  a  high 
average  of  the  same  faculties  in  a  people  so  well 
prepared  in  point  of  general  intelligence  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States.33 

Such  is  my  interpretation  of  Mill's  idea 
of  education.  It  is  an  education  deep, 
broad  and  high,  as  broad  as  human  nature, 
as  high  as  truth,  as  deep  as  destiny. 
Though  severe  is  the  type,  it  is  still  human. 
Though  Mill  might  have  been  trained  in  a 
narrow  sect  of  educational  pharisaism,  his 
thought  of  discipline  is  broad.  Though  he 
emphasized  the  older  type  of  education  as 
seen  in  the  ancient  classics,  he  developed 
the  inductive  logic  and  illustrated  its  monu- 
mental types  with  multitudes  of  examples 
drawn  from  modern  science.  Though  not 
an  educationist  or  formal  instructor,  his 
influence  as  an  educator  was  for  a  score  of 
years  commanding.  Though  he  was  per- 
sonally unknown  to  many  of  the  leaders  of 
his  time,  though  he  wras  not  a  child  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  he  was  the  chief  force 
in  influencing  for  a  generation  their  under- 
graduates. His  appreciation  of  all  branches 
of  knowledge  was  deep  and  his  sympathy 
with  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  was 
broad  without  being  superficial,  and  high 
without  visionariness. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Western  Reserve  University 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

FINANCING  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  results  of  a  comparative  study  of  ex- 
penditures for  public  schools  in  eighteen  lead- 
ing American  cities  have  just  been  made  public 
by  the  Survey  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation.  The  statistics  presented  show 
that  Cleveland  spends  less  than  the  average 
city,  both  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
its  schools  and  for  improvements  in  its  school 
plant.    Some  of  the  disclosures  are  of  strik- 

33  "  Letters,"  II.,  p.  227. 


ing  significance.  The  relative  expenditures  of 
the  seventeen  other  cities  are  also  given  and 
deductions  can  be  drawn  similar  to  those  for 
Cleveland. 

The  comparison  of  cities  is  made  in  a  report 
entitled  "  Financing  the  Public  Schools,"  pre- 
pared by  Earle  Clark,  statistician  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  This  report  is  one  of  a 
series  showing  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
Cleveland's  public  schools,  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 

With  the  cities  ranked  according  to  expendi- 
ture for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
schools  per  inhabitant,  Cleveland  occupies 
ninth  place  in  the  group;  but,  with  the  cities 
ranked  according  to  expenditure  per  $1,000  of 
taxable  wealth,  Cleveland's  position  is  fifth. 
For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools 
Cleveland  spends  more  per  unit  of  wealth  than 
per  unit  of  population. 

The  report  says  that  comparisons  based  on 
population  and  wealth  are  less  significant  than 
comparisons  based  on  the  average  number  of 
children  in  daily  attendance.  Expenditure 
per  child  in  average  daily  attendance  shows  the 
relation  between  expenditure  and  the  work 
that  is  actually  being  done.  Measured  by  this 
standard,  Cleveland  ranks  twelfth  among  the 
cities  in  expenditure  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  tenth  in  expenditure  for  improve- 
ments in  the  school  plant.  The  city  spending 
most  for  operation  and  maintenance  per  child 
in  average  daily  attendance  is  Los  Angeles, 
while  Baltimore  spends  least.  In  expenditure 
for  improvements,  San  Francisco  leads  the 
cities,  while  New  Orleans  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  list. 

The  fact  is  emphasized  in  the  report  that  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  items,  and  that  a  high  rank  in  expenditure 
for  all  the  purposes  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance may  be  due  to  large  disbursements  for  all 
or  most  of  the  items,  or  to  especially  large  dis- 
bursements for  some  one  item.  Detailed  figures 
are  given  relative  to  expenditures  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  for  the  nine  principal  purposes  of 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Cleveland  spends  more  than  the  average  city 
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for  four  of  the  nine  purposes  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  less  for  the  remaining  five. 
The  items  for  which  Cleveland's  expenditure 
exceeds  the  average  are:  Office  of  board  and 
other  business  offices;  wages  of  janitors  and 
other  employees;  fuel;  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs. The  items  in  which  Cleveland's  expendi- 
tures are  lower  than  those  of  the  average  city- 
are:  Superintendent's  office;  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  supervisors;  salaries  and  expenses  of 
principals ;  salaries  of  teachers ;  stationery  and 
other  instruction  supplies. 

In  Cleveland,  as  in  all  the  cities  dealt  with, 
teachers'  salaries  constitute  the  largest  and 
most  important  single  item  of  expenditures. 
For  the  group  of  cities  considered  together, 
this  item  consumed  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
total  expense  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  over  one  half  of  the  combined  expenditure 
for  operation  and  maintenance  and  average 
annual  outlay.  The  ranking  of  Cleveland  as  to 
expenditure  for  salaries  of  teachers  is  clearly 
far  more  significant  than  the  city's  position 
according  to  expenditure  for  some  other 
purposes. 

It  appears  from  the  statistics  that  Cleveland 
spends  very  little  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 
per  capita  reported  is  $29.44,  while  the  average 
for  the  group  of  cities  is  $31.65.  In  this  item 
of  expenditure  Cleveland  occupies  twelfth  place 
among  the  cities  for  which  rankings  are  given. 

The  report  points  out  that  a  low  expenditure 
for  teachers'  salaries  per  child  in  average  daily 
attendance  may  be  due  either  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  small  number  of  teachers  with  over- 
crowded classes,  or  to  low  salaries  per  teacher, 
or  to  a  combination  of  these  two  causes.  In 
Cleveland  the  number  of  children  per  class  is 
very  large  in  elementary  schools,  and  somewhat 
below  the  average  size  in  secondary  schools. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
Cleveland's  elementary  schools  is  37.4,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  32.6  for  the  group  of 
cities.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  secondary  schools  is  20.2  in  Cleve- 
land, as  compared  with  20.8  for  all  the  cities. 
Jersey  City  is  the  city  having  the  largest 
classes  in  elementary  schools ;  Los  Angeles  has 
the  smallest.    San  Francisco  has  the  largest 


and  Los  Angeles  the  smallest  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  secondary  schools. 

The  statistics  of  teachers'  salaries  show  that 
in  Cleveland  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are 
paid  somewhat  less  than  in  the  average  city, 
while  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  paid 
rather  more  than  in  the  average  city.  The 
average  salary  in  elementary  schools  is  $900 
for  Cleveland,  as  compared  with  $949  for  the 
group  of  cities.  The  average  salary  in  second- 
ary schools  is  $1,500  in  Cleveland,  as  compared 
with  $1,456  for  the  group  of  cities. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  study  is  a  com- 
parison of  expenditures  for  all  the  purposes 
which  are  distinctly  educational  with  expendi- 
tures for  the  business  purposes  connected  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
In  making  this  comparison,  expenditures  for 
salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
superintendents  have  been  considered  educa- 
tional expenditures,  while  expenses  for  wages 
of  janitors  and  other  employees,  for  business 
and  administrative  offices,  for  fuel,  and  for 
repairs  have  been  regarded  as  business  expendi- 
tures. It  is  found  that  Cleveland  ranks  fourth 
among  the  eighteen  cities  in  expenditures  for 
business  purposes,  but  only  fifteenth  in  ex- 
penditures for  educational  purposes. 

The  part  of  the  report  which  relates  pri- 
marily to  Cleveland  indicates  that,  while  the 
finances  of  the  schools  are  administered,  in  the 
main,  with  economy  and  efficiency,  some  sav- 
ings might  be  effected  through  the  elimination 
of  duplication  in  the  system  of  accounting, 
through  marketing  bond  issues  in  installments, 
and  through  adjusting  bank  deposits  in  such  a 
way  that  the  banks  paying  the  highest  rates  of 
interest  will  always  have  the  largest  amounts 
in  their  custody.  The  policy  of  employing  a 
director  of  schools  who  is  independent  of  and 
equal  in  rank  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  criticized. 

Cleveland's  expenditure  for  school  purposes 
is,  in  general,  low,  and  the  report  expresses  the 
conclusion  that  larger  expenditures  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  the  kind  of  educational 
work  that  the  community  needs.  An  increase 
in  expenditures  is  at  the  present  time  hardly 
possible  because  of  the  state  law  limiting  tax- 
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ation.  By  this  law  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  and  for  all  governmental  purposes  are 
limited  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  valuation 
of  taxable  property.  As  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  now  receiving  its  maximum  revenue 
possible  under  the  law,  an  increase  in  ex- 
penditures for  school  purposes  will  be  possible 
only  through  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
law,  an  increase  in  the  market  value  of  tax- 
able property,  or  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
assessed  values  to  market  values. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CINCINNATI 

Recent  developments  in  the  organization 
of  the  college  of  commerce  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  are  explained  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  Dean  Frederick  C.  Hicks.  During 
the  past  year  a  systematic  canvass  to  enlist  the 
support  of  employers  has  been  made  and  ar- 
rangements completed  with  a  number  of  prom- 
inent business  men  to  give  their  employees 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  afternoon  and 
evening  classes.  It  is  necessary  for  employ- 
ers to  allow  their  employees  to  leave  work  not 
later  than  4:30  p.m.  on  the  days  when  classes 
meet.  There  are  170  men  and  26  women  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunities  given  by 
the  college  of  commerce. 

Dean  Hicks  says: 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  our  policy 
is  the  establishment  of  a  close  relation  between  the 
college  and  the  business  community.  Such  a  re- 
lation is,  of  course,  indispensable  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  functions  of  any  college  of  commerce,  but 
special  conditions  here  render  this  of  exceptional 
importance.  It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  our 
plan  that  the  students  of  the  college  of  commerce 
shall  be  actively  engaged  in  business  while  pursuing 
their  studies.  The  method  now  being  tried  to  se- 
cure this  combination  of  theory  and  practise  is  to 
place  the  class  work  of  the  college  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening,  so  that  students  may  spend  the 
major  part  of  each  day  in  their  several  business 
positions. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  working  of 
the  college  of  commerce  is  the  systematic 
study  of  business  practise,  which  is  required 
of  candidates  for  graduation.  In  furtherance 
of  this  plan  the  students  are  required  to  pre- 
pare weekly  reports  on  the  various  phases  of 


the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  subjects  covered  include  the  student's 
own  relation  to  the  business,  its  nature  and  or- 
ganization, its  relation  to  other  businesses,  and 
its  place  in  trade,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional. It  is  confidently  expected  that  such 
work  systematically  pursued  will  not  only  give 
to  the  student  a  larger  appreciation  of  the 
business  activities,  but  will  also  develop  in  him 
habits  of  study  and  investigation  which  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  him  throughout  his 
business  career. 

General  "  liberal "  training  is  not  omitted 
from  the  course.  Candidates  for  degrees  must 
complete  a  pre-commercial  course  consisting 
of  English  composition,  economics,  economic 
history,  money  and  banking,  transportation, 
commercial  geography,  statistics,  ethics,  busi- 
ness psychology  and  mathematics. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  BUSI- 
NESS AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
at  Columbia  University  of  a  school  of  business 
was  adopted  by  the  trustees  at  their  meeting 
on  January  3.  This  step  has  been  taken  as  a 
sequel  to  the  opening  last  year  of  special  busi- 
ness courses  for  the  seniors.  Plans  for  this 
school  have  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  were  worked  out  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Professors  Seligman,  Beard, 
Egbert,  Jones,  McBain,  Seager,  Stowell  and 
A.  H.  Thorndike,  together  with  Dean  Keppel 
and  Dean  Gildersleeve.  The  school  of  busi- 
ness will  be  organized  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
architecture,  education,  practical  arts  and 
journalism,  under  the  direction  of  a  director 
and  an  administrative  board.  Matriculated 
students  will  be  required  to  have  completed 
two  years  in  Columbia  College,  or  in  some 
other  college  of  equivalent  standing.  Non- 
matriculated  students  will  be  accepted  on 
proof  of  fitness  to  follow  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Men  and  women  will  be  admitted  to 
the  school  on  equal  terms.  The  instruction  to 
be  given  in  the  school  will  include  accounting, 
finance,  including  the  banking  and  bond 
business;  the  business  aspects  of  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation,  real  estate  and  insur- 
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ance,  foreign  trade,  secretarial  work,  the  work 
of  consular  and  diplomatic  officers,  and  other 
forms  of  public  service.  The  course  of  study 
will  be  three  years  and  will  lead  to  an  appro- 
priate degree,  the  form  and  title  of  which  re- 
main to  be  decided.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
students  of  business  who  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing, provision  will  be  made  to  give  instruction 
in  the  evening. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PRO- 
FESSORS  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

According  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  academic  freedom  was  the 
subject  of  a  report  considered  at  the  session  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors meeting  in  Washington  on  January  1. 
This  report  points  out,  that  "there  is  real 
danger  that  pressure  from  vested  interests 
may,  sometimes  deliberately  and  sometimes 
unconsciously,  sometimes  openly  and  some- 
times subtly  and  in  obscure  ways,  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  academic  authorities."  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  making  the  report 
is  Professor  E.  A.  R.  Seligman  of  Columbia. 
Among  the  signers  are  Professors  Richard  Ely 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Roscoe  Pound 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  H.  W.  Far- 
nam  of  Yale.  After  reviewing  briefly  the 
cases  of  alleged  violation  of  academic  freedom 
which  were  brought  to  its  attention  during  the 
past  year,  the  committee  covers  some  twenty 
pages  with  a  general  "  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples." These  principles  are  in  essence  sum- 
med up  in  the  "  practical  proposals "  which 
conclude  the  report.  In  brief  the  committee 
recommends :  "  That  to  safeguard  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  of  teaching  against  both  covert 
and  overt  attacks,"  there  should  be  provided 
"  suitable  judicial  bodies,"  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty;  that  colleges  and  govern- 
ing boards  should  be  protected  by  the  same 
means  against  unjust  charges  and  infringe- 
ment of  academic  freedom;  that  the  teaching 
profession  should  be  rendered  attractive,  "  to 
men  of  high  ability  and  strong  personality  by 
insuring  the  dignity,  the  independence,  and 
the  reasonable  security  of  tenure  of  profes- 


sorial office."  As  measures  to  effect  these  pro- 
posals the  committee  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  representing  the  faculty  which 
should  be  consulted  on  reappointments  and  on 
refusals  of  reappointment.  It  urges  that 
there  be  an  understanding  as  to  term  of  ap- 
pointment and  declares  that  tenure  should  be 
permanent  after  ten  years  of  service.  The 
commitee  recommends  that  grounds  for  dis- 
missal should  be  formulated  definitely,  leaving 
the  defining  of  legitimate  grounds  for  dis- 
missal, however,  to  the  individual  institution. 
Finally  the  committee  calls  for  judicial  hear- 
ings and  a  fair  trial  before  dismissal. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  pre- 
viously professor  of  geology,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Professor  John  H.  Wigmore,  professor  of 
the  Northwestern  University  Law  School,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  American  Associ- 
tion  of  University  Professors,  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey,  of  Columbia  University. 
Professor  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  of  Princeton  University, 
has  become  secretary  in  the  place  of  Professor 
Arthur  O.  Love  joy,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Professor  Raymond  Dodge,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Wesleyan  University,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Psycholog- 
ical Association. 

Dr.  John  Grier  HmBEN,  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  made  an  address  on  "  Sources 
of  Power,"  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Atlantic  City 
on  December  28. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota 
Educational  Association  Commissioner  P.  P. 
Claxton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, was  present  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings.  Addresses  were  given  by  Dr. 
E.  B.  Craighead  and  Dr.  M.  T.  Bawden,  who, 
with  Commissioner  Claxton,  are  making  a  sur- 
vey of  the  educational  institutions  of  North 
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Dakota;  Dean  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  of  the  col- 
lege of  education  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota was  among  the  speakers. 

Henry  Turner  Bailey,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
editor  of  The  School  Arts  Magazine,  has  been 
selected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation to  assist  Commissioner  Philander  P. 
Claxton,  in  making  a  survey  of  the  public 
school  system  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Bailey 
leaves  Boston  January  15,  to  speak  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  at 
Minneapolis,  and  will  go  on  from  there  to 
begin  the  survey  on  February  1,  which  will  re- 
quire from  four  to  six  weeks'  work. 

A  research  department  has  been  established 
at  the  Chicago  House  of  Correction,  devoted 
to  the  study  and  treatment  of  asocial  types, 
with  John  L.  Whitman  as  superintendent; 
Charles  E.  Sceleth  as  director  of  the  medical 
department,  and  Samuel  C.  Kohs  as  director 
of  the  psychopathic  department. 

Dr.  Charles  Riborg  Mann,  professor  of 
physics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  a 
leave  of  absence  from  that  university  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  engineering 
colleges  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  spent 
last  week  at  Cornell  University. 

Until  the  return  of  Dean  Oertel,  who  has 
been  ill  in  Germany,  Professor  Williston 
Walker,  of  the  school  of  religion,  will  serve  as 
acting  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  Yale 
University. 

Dr.  Francis  Marion  Burdick,  for  twenty- 
five  years  Dwight  professor  of  law  at  Columbia 
University,  will  resign  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent academic  year.  Professor  Burdick  was 
seventy  years  old  on  August  1. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  of  New 
York  University,  Professor  John  C.  Hubbard 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Professor  Daniel  W. 
Hering  of  the  department  of  physics,  who  will 
retire  next  year  on  a  Carnegie  Foundation  pen- 
sion. Professor  Hubbard  is  teaching  during 
the  present  year  at  Clark  University,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1904.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  physics  at 
New  York  University  for  the  year  1905-06. 


Professor  G.  W.  Kirchwey,  formerly  dean 
of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  was  elected  on 
December  11  president  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  to  succeed  ex- Senator  Burton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Taft  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Cornell  University  next  term  dealing  with 
some  fundamental  matters  in  American  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy.  He  will  be  there  for  a  part 
of  the  course  on  February  16,  17,  18  and  19. 
The  remainder  of  the  lectures  will  be  given  on 
May  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  When  Mr.  Taft  lectured 
at  Cornell  last  year  his  audiences  were  so  large 
that  his  course  was  given  in  Bailey  Hall,  the 
biggest  auditorium  on  the  campus. 

Francis  N.  Maxfield,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, delivered  two  lectures  on  December 
11,  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  on  "Intelligence  Tests  useful  for  Grade 
Teachers,"  and  "  The  Public  School  Room  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency."  He  also  conducted 
clinical  work  at  the  special  school  of  the  city. 

Dr.  John  W.  Todd,  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  has  been  given  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  act  as  head  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Indiana.  Pro- 
fessor John  Winter,  of  Goshen  College,  takes 
Dr.  Todd's  work  at  North  Dakota. 

Fred  Treadwell  Smith,  of  Melrose  High- 
lands, has  been  appointed  Rhodes  scholar  to 
Oxford  from  Massachusetts  for  three  years 
from  October,  1916.  Mr.  Smith,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1915,  is  this  year  a  student  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Charles  J.  Baxter,  former  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  New  Jersey,  and  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  that  state,  died  at  his  home  in  Wilton,  Me., 
on  December  29.  He  was  seventy-four  years 
of  age. 

Isaac  W.  Dunham,  a  graduate  of  Union  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  '46,  successively  head  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Schenectady,  principal 
of  high  schools  in  Chatham,  Frankfort  and 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Troy  and  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  died  on  De- 
cember 30,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 
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The  educational  bequests  made  in  the  will 
of  the  late  Grace  Hoadley  Dodge  are  recorded 
in  the  filing  of  the  document  in  the  office  of 
the  state  controller  by  a  transfer  tax  ap- 
praiser. These  include  cash  bequests  of  $500,- 
000  each  to  the  national  board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University. 
These  institutions  will  also  receive  the  re- 
mainder of  $1,649,409  on  the  death  of  Mary 
M.  Dodge,  a  sister,  who  is  to  enjoy  the  in- 
come from  that  sum  for  life.  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  New  York 
receives  $200,000,  and  the  American  College 
for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  $50,000.  Be- 
quests of  $25,000  each  are  made  to  the  follow- 
ing institutions:  The  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  the  Riverdale  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  the  World's  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  and  the  Travellers'  Aid  So- 
ciety. 

The  will  of  Miss  Rose  Hollingsworth  gives 
$5,000  each,  the  income  to  be  used  for  scholar- 
ships, to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy? to  be  known  as  the  George  Hollingsworth 
scholarships;  to  Radcliffe  College  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  scholarships  to  be  known 
as  Polly  Hollingsworth.  The  will  leaves 
$5,000  to  the  Tuskegee  Industrial  School.  Miss 
Hollingsworth  gives  Mt.  Holyoke  an  addi- 
tional $5,000,  of  which  $3,000  is  to  be  divided 
equally  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  depart- 
ments of  art,  music  and  science.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  bequests  of  $1,000  and  $500 
for  educational  and  public  purposes.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  estate  is  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  Children's  Mission  to  the  Desti- 
tute, Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  New  England  Peabody 
Home  for  Crippled  Children  at  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Hampton  Institute, 
Tuskegee  School,  Animal  Rescue  League  and 
the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U. 

Clark  College  is  the  recipient  of  a  bequest 
of  a  residence  and  plot  of  land  assessed  for 


$7,700,  as  provided  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mary 
H.  Nixon,  of  Worcester.  The  bequest  is  made 
on  condition  that  the  premises  are  to  be  used 
by  some  of  the  faculty  and  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion for  ten  years,  and  then  to  be  sold,  the 
proceeds  constituting  a  scholarship  fund. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Keiper,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
given  to  the  Mercersburg  Academy  the  sum 
of  $2,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used 
each  year  to  help  to  educate  a  worthy  boy  of 
limited  means. 

Under  the  will  of  Rear  Admiral  Nicholl 
Ludlow,  who  died  on  December  9  last,  the  in- 
come from  $15,000  is  left  to  the  Emma  Wil- 
lard  School  for  Girls  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  be 
used  "  toward  assisting  daughters  of  commis- 
sioned line  officers  of  the  United  States  navy 
in  obtaining  educational  advantages,"  and  an 
equal  sum  to  St.  Paul's  School  for  Boys  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  for  the  education  of  sons  of 
line  officers. 

A  patient  of  Dr.  John  Hudson  Storer,  who 
does  not  wish  her  name  to  be  made  public, 
has  given  $1,000  to  the  New  York  Medical 
College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  to  be  used 
towards  the  equipment  of  a  pathological  lab- 
oratory. Roderick  Stephens,  treasurer  of  the 
$200,000  campaign  for  building  and  endow- 
ment, announces  that  the  pledges  during  the 
past  two  weeks  amount  to  $3,000,  bringing  the 
total  to  $28,183. 

Sullins  College,  a  large  Methodist  school 
for  girls  at  Bristol,  Ya.,  was  burned  on  De- 
cember 31.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $200,000. 
Most  of  the  students  were  away  for  the  holi- 
days. 

At  its  meeting  on  December  8,  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas,  Arrangements  were  made  with  Dr. 
Herman  Schneider,  dean  of  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, to  give  counsel  and  assistance  to  the  board  of 
education  of  this  city  in  connection  with  part-time 
cooperation  and  continuation  classes  during  the 
year  1915,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  as  compen- 
sation the  sum  of  $10,000;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Schneider,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
pairment of  his  health,  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  the  work  as  was  expected,  and 
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has  stated  that  he  considers  the  sum  of  $5,000,  al- 
ready paid  to  him,  sufficient  compensation  for  his 
services;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  education  hereby 
expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the  action  of  Dr. 
Schneider,  and  of  the  valuable  services  which  he 
has  rendered  to  this  department;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  the  action  taken  by  this  board  on 
September  15,  1915  (see  Journal,  page  1468),  in 
reference  to  the  drawing  of  an  additional  voucher 
for  $5,000  in  favor  of  Dr.  Schneider,  be,  and  it  is 
hereby,  rescinded. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford has  issued  a  memorandum  dealing  with 
the  present  position  of  university  finance. 
According  to  an  abstract  in  Nature  he  points 
out  that  by  voluntary  contributions  from  pro- 
fessors, examiners  and  other  officials,  supple- 
mented by  grants  from  various  funds,  the  esti- 
mated deficit  of  £12,000  for  the  present  year 
has  been  met,  and  a  small  credit  balance  left 
to  be  carried  over  for  next  year's  working. 
This,  however,  does  not  make  the  position 
secure.  The  deficit  for  1916  can  scarcely  be 
less  than  £12,000,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  uni- 
versity can  not  count  on  a  repetition  in  full 
of  the  voluntary  contributions  or  of  many  of 
the  grants.  The  Michaelmas  term  matricu- 
lations have  fallen  from  580  in  1914  to  about 
250  in  the  present  year,  and  there  seems  no 
prospect  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
undergraduates  during  the  war.  The  heads 
of  departments  have  made  considerable  re- 
trenchments, but  it  is  not  easy  to  carry  out  a 
very  drastic  policy  in  this  direction.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the  needs  of 
medical  students  prevent  the  closing  of  a  de- 
partment, and  in  several  of  the  laboratories 
important  government  work  is  being  carried 
on. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  NATURAL  METHOD 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  one  can  not 
teach  applications  of  physical  principles  until 
the  principles  themselves  are  understood.  I 
wish  to  contend  that  only  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  is  true.  That  is,  we  can  not  teach 
the  principles  of  physics  except  through  an 


experience  with  their  applications.  Of  course 
these  principles  were  first  learned  by  man- 
kind through  their  manifold  applications  in 
nature,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  with  each 
one  of  us  it  has  been  true  that  the  principles 
which  we  did  grasp  in  our  pupil  days  were 
those  for  which  we  had  been  prepared  by 
previous  experience,  and  there  were  many 
principles  taught  us  which  we  did  not  com- 
prehend until  later  in  life  when  we  had  met 
the  experience  necessary  for  their  comprehen- 
sion. 

In  a  very  real  sense  one  studies  physics  from 
his  birth  to  his  grave  irrespective  of  his 
formal  education.  The  function  of  the  school 
should  be  to  help  the  pupil  to  interpret  his 
experiences.  When  we  find  physics  very  diffi- 
cult the  probability  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
build  without  the  necessary  ground  work  of 
experience.  The  extra-academic  study  of 
physics  which  each  one  of  us  pursues  through 
our  experiences  during  the  whole  of  life  is  of 
vastly  greater  importance  than  the  formal 
study  of  that  subject  in  schools.  One  may  be 
a  master  of  physics  without  the  formal  study, 
but  he  can  have  no  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject at  all  without  the  projects  which  grow 
out  of  life's  experiences.  The  characteristic 
of  education  which  has  been  most  often  noted 
is  the  tendency  to  teach  "  fundamental  prin- 
ciples "  without  rooting  them  in  experience. 

The  person  who  hangs  upon  the  strap  in  a 
street  car  and  has  acquired  the  habit  of  re- 
flecting upon  his  experience  finds  it  natural 
to  say  when  the  car  starts  and  he  has  to  tug 
upon  the  strap  to  get  himself  started  "  A  body 
at  rest  tends  to  remain  at  rest."  When  the 
car  stops  and  he  pulls  on  the  strap  in  the 
effort  to  bring  his  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  rest  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  say 
"  A  body  in  motion  tends  to  continue  in  mo- 
tion," and  when  the  car  turns  a  corner  he 
learns  by  his  tussle  with  the  strap  that  "  A 
moving  body  tends  to  continue  moving  in  a 
straight  line." 

Projects  in  physics  begin  with  learning  to 
walk,  learning  to  walk  on  stilts,  learning  to 
skate,  to  swim,  to  swing,  to  teeter,  to  "  snap 
the  whip,"  to  play  "  duck  on  a  rock,"  to  ride 
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horseback,  to  ride  a  bicycle,  to  sail  a  boat,  to 
fly  kites,  to  curve  a  baseball,  to  play  billiards, 
to  make  water  wheels,  to  shoot,  to  fish,  etc. 
These  projects  are  invariably  studied  by  the 
method  of  "  trial  and  error."  These  are  not 
pastimes,  although  they  are  play.  They  are 
very  effective  studies  in  physics.  They  fur- 
nish the  means  for  "  organizing  common 
sense "  according  to  Huxley's  definition  of 
science. 

Let  me  suggest  a  new  type  of  college  en- 
trance examination  for  physics.  Have  the 
candidate  move  a  heavy  log.  If  he  attacks  it 
in  the  middle  and  gives  up,  reject  him.  If  he 
moves  it  by  lifting  at  the  end,  admit  him. 
Have  the  candidate  step  on  and  off  a  moving 
platform.  If  he  does  it  gracefully  receive 
him.  If  he  falls  headlong  refuse  him.  Have 
the  candidate  discharge  a  sling.  If  he  hits 
the  mark,  admit  him  to  college.  If  he  hits 
the  umpire  condition  him.  Have  the  candi- 
date tend  a  hot  air  furnace.  If  he  adjusts  all 
the  drafts  and  dampers  wisely,  admit  him. 
If  he  shuts  the  "  cold  air  box  "  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  as  many  of  his  professors  do,  reject  him. 

This  is  the  age  of  machinery,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  intelligent  folk  would  rather  know 
about  an  automobile  than  to  know  much  about 
the  college  type  of  physics. 

Our  so-called  thoroughness  is  rather  wooden. 
One  hundred  men  know  about  the  differential 
of  an  automobile;  ninety  of  them  know  what 
it  is  for;  nine  of  them  know  about  its  anat- 
omy, and  one,  knowing  what  it  is  desired  to 
accomplish,  can  design  it.  The  first  group  are 
the  owners;  the  second,  the  chauffeurs ;  and  the 
last  man  is  the  chief  engineer  at  the  factory. 
Each  has  the  knowledge  that  he  needs.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  call  the  first  group  "  smat- 
terers."  Some  of  them  are  likely  to  be  doc- 
tors of  philosophy,  and  hence  are  supposed 
not  to  be  victims  of  "  soft  pedagogy "  or 
"  kindergarten  methods."  If  occasion  de- 
mands additional  knowledge  the  natural  ad- 
vance is  in  the  order  stated  above;  namely: 
First,  what  is  it  for?  Second,  the  details  of 
its  structure;  third,  the  invention  of  the 
device.  Teachers  of  physics  sometimes  try  to 
reverse  this  order,  and  when  the  inevitable 


failure  results  their  subterfuge  is  to  charge 
the  world  with  lack  of  thoroughness. 

John  F.  Woodhull 
Professor  of  Physical  Science, 
Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 


QUOTATIONS 

COLLEGE  ADMISSIONS 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  state  of  Maine,1  which  has  just  appeared, 
contains  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
whole  matter  of  college  admissions  and  of  the 
part  played  therein  by  the  New  England 
Board.  Superintendent  Payson  Smith  draws 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  practical  or 
vocational  motive  which  he  says  prompts  most 
of  the  young  people  who  seek  a  high-school 
training,  and  the  motive  of  preparation  for 
college  which  is  often  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  discuss  high-school  courses.  He 
regards  the  college  requirements  as  very  much 
more  conservative  than  the  vocational  and 
practical  demands.  Furthermore,  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  colleges  on 
the  New  England  Board  are  ultra-conserva- 
tive, private  institutions.  Many  of  them  are 
outside  of  the  state  of  Maine  and  are  very 
little  in  touch  with  the  practical  demands  that 
govern  the  development  of  secondary  schools 
in  that  state.  That  these  private  and  conserv- 
ative institutions  should  exercise  any  large 
influence  on  the  development  of  schools  which 
are  supported  by  the  people  seems  to  Superin- 
tendent Smith  to  be  altogether  anomalous. 
His  final  statement  on  the  matter  may  be 
quoted  (p.  55) : 

Ultimately,  however,  it  would  appear  that  in 
justice  to  all  secondary-school  students  regardless 
of  the  courses  they  elect,  in  compliance  with  the 
reasonable  demand  of  the  public  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  its  own  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  interests 
of  the  colleges  themselves,  there  must  come  with  a 
gradual  readjustment  of  college-entrance  require- 
ments a  permanent  and  generally  recognized 
medium  of  communication  between  the  several 
branches  of  the  school  system.    This  medium  must 

i  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Publie 
Schools  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  School  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1914.  Payson  Smith,  superin- 
tendent.   1915.    Pp.  297. 
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be  properly  accountable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  schools'  products. 

For  Maine  particularly,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
precaution  be  taken  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
the  small  schools  upon  which  the  secondary  educa- 
tion of  so  many  must  depend.  The  highest  wel- 
fare of  any  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
state,  whether  conducted  under  private  or  public 
auspices,  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  policy  of  the 
preservation  to  each  of  its  own  integrity.  On  the 
proper  adjustment  of  all  the  parts  one  to  another 
depends  finally  the  right  development  of  what  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  most  serious  undertaking 
of  the  people. 

When  this  statement  is  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  the  state  university  of 
Maine  has  broken  away  from  the  board,  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Dart- 
mouth College  has  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue as  a  member  of  the  board,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  restlessness  which  arises  from 
lack  of  coordination  between  New  England 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  both 
institutions  in  New  England.  For  some  time 
the  incoordination  of  New  England  colleges 
and  of  western  high  schools  has  been  apparent 
to  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  certificating  stu- 
dents from  these  western  schools.  The  reor- 
ganization of  the  examination  system  in  Har- 
vard was  confessedly  due  in  large  measure  to 
a  recognition  of  this  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween Harvard's  entrance  requirements  and 
the  work  being  done  by  high  schools  in  the 
west.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years 
before  the  New  England  colleges  will  have  to 
recognize  that  western  universities  and  col- 
leges keep  in  close  touch  with  their  secondary 
schools  and  are  meeting  the  demands  of  these 
secondary  schools  by  a  system  of  admission 
which  recognizes  the  growth  of  both  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  only  rational  method  of 
uniting  all  of  the  different  parts  of  the  school 
system.  The  development  of  intimate  rela- 
tions between  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
has  been  easier  in  the  Middle  West  because 
the  great  state  universities  have,  from  the  out- 
set, recognized  it  as  their  function  to  relate 
themselves  to  the  school  system.  That  the 
New  England  colleges  will  have  to  move  in 


the  same  general  direction  seems  apparent  to 
any  observer  who  is  not  hemmed  in  by  the 
conservative  influences  of  these  institutions. — 
The  School  Review. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

The  Educational  Eeview — January 
A  camp  for  peace:  John  H.  Finley. 
A  report  on  the  Gary  experiment  in  New  York 

City:  Joseph  S.  Taylor. 
The  American   state  university:    Benjamin  Ide 

Wheeler. 

Correspondence-study  teaching:  W.  H.  Lighty. 
National  preparedness  and  school  efficiency:  Sig- 

mund  Mendelsohn. 
Militarists  and  pacifists. 

Control  of  degree  conferring  institutions  in  the 

District  of  Columbia. 
Patriotism:  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics — January 
The  use  of  gregarines  in  the  laboratory  as  typical 

of  a  protozoan  class:  Minnie  E.  Watson. 
A  modern  view  of  valence:  Robt.  W.  Boreman. 
The  analysis  of  some  well-known  rocks:  Nicholas 

Knight. 

How  the  line-wires  light  lamps — a  beginner's  les- 
son in  electricity:  F.  F.  Good. 

The  third  law  of  motion :  J.  O.  Perrine. 

The  use  of  springless  automatic  scales  in  the  phys- 
ics laboratory:  L.  P.  Sieg. 

Interpretation  of  results  in  chemistry  teaching: 
Jessie  Caplin. 

Mathematics  and  efficiency:  Fletcher  Durell. 

Gaging  a  horizontal  cylinder :  William  F.  Rigge. 

Reform  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics:  G.  A. 
Miller. 

A  living  theorem :  Frances  B.  Hatcher. 

The  law  of  cosines  versus  the  law  of  tangents:  R. 
M.  Mathews. 

Study  time  of  high-school  pupils:  Marie  Gugle. 

Some  experimental  results  in  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary science:  G.  M.  Ruch. 

Indoor  humidity:  Fred  D.  Barber. 

Recent  developments  in  out-of-door  illumination : 
Harold  Blair. 

Conditions  for  a  high-school  course  in  electricity: 
C.  L.  Vestal. 

The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology — December 
A  new  scale  of  mental  and  physical  measurements 

for  adolescents,  and  some  of  its  uses:  Helen 

Thompson  Woolley. 
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The  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-iSimon  scale, 
and  some  results  from  its  application  to  one 
thousand  non-selected  children:  Lewis  M.  Ter- 
man,  Grace  Lyman,  George  Ordahl,  Louise  Or- 
dahl,  Neva  Galbreath  and  Wilford  Talbert. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision — De- 
cember 

Proposed  status  of  science  instruction  in  the  jun- 
ior-senior high-school  organization:  John  G. 
Coulter. 

A  laboratory  exercise  in  school  administration: 
Carter  Alexander. 

Cheating  in  high  school:  Anna  Eichhorn. 

The  present  standard  of  handwriting  in  Iowa  nor- 
mal training  high  schools:  E.  E.  Lewis. 

English  in  the  high  school:  J.  O.  Engleman. 

On  some  functions  of  a  school  of  education  in  re- 
lation to  the  state  public-school  system:  Bird  T. 
Baldwin. 

Teaching  of  the  manual  arts  and  home-making  sub- 
jects in  156  cities  of  the  United  States:  Joseph 
C.  Park  and  Charles  L.  Harlan. 

The  School  Eevieiv — December 
The  problem  of  individual  differences  in  the  teach- 
ing of  secondary-school  mathematics:  Raleigh 
Schorling. 

Training  city  boys  for  country  life:  Robert  J. 
Teall. 

An  experiment  in  cooperation  in  English:  H.  V. 
Church. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  grammatical 
nomenclature  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teaching  of  French:  Charlotte  J.  Cipriani. 

The  school  phases  of  vocational  guidance:  Frank 
M.  Leavitt. 

Some  experimental  data  on  the  value  of  studying 

foreign  languages:  Daniel  Starch. 
A  school  pageant:  Rose  Adelle  Gilpatrick. 

The  English  Journal — December 

The  natural  method  of  voice  production:  Floyd  S. 
Muckey. 

A  survey  of  the  teaching  of  composition  in  the 

northwest:  William  R.  Davis. 
Some  problems  in  English  composition:  Rena  M. 

Odell. 

The  functional  teaching  of  English  grammar:  E. 
A.  Cross. 

Dictionaries  in  the  schoolroom:  Frances  M.  Perry. 
Orpheus  and  Eurydiee:  a  love  masque:  Dorothea 
M.  C.  Kluge. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

TEACHERS*   ESTIMATES   OF  THE  ABILITY 
OF  PUPILS 

Do  adults  estimate  the  ability  of  children 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy?  Are  teachers 
likely  to  set  before  their  pupils  problems  that 
are  well  within  the  pupils'  power  to  solve? 

The  significance  of  these  questions  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  problems  children  work 
upon  in  school  are  not  in  any  large  degree 
self-appointed  tasks,  but  are  supplied  by  the 
text-book  or  the  teacher.  Attempts  of  text- 
book makers  to  grade  their  material  have  usu- 
ally hitherto  been  crude  and  roughly  approxi- 
mate. The  skill  of  teachers  in  adapting  work 
to  the  capabilities  of  pupils  varies  greatly  with 
the  experience  and  care  of  individuals. 

Buckingham  found  that  teachers  were  so  far 
apart  in  their  judgments  of  the  relative  diffi- 
culty of  words  in  spelling  that  "  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  judgment  of  a  single  teacher 
appears  to  be  almost  of  no  value."1  Eight 
may  seem  as  difficult  as  often  to  an  adult,  but 
Ayres's  spelling  scale  shows  that  the  first  was 
spelled  correctly  by  92  per  cent,  of  sixth-grade 
pupils  and  the  second  by  only  73  per  cent. 
Spelling  is  no  doubt  peculiar  in  its  difficulties 
and  a  teacher's  judgment  is  probably  more  apt 
to  go  astray  in  estimating  a  pupil's  spelling 
ability  than  in  judging  his  capacity  in  most 
other  subjects.  But  text-books  in  all  subjects 
need  revision  based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ment. 

Arithmetic  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest  subjects  to  adapt  to  the  capacities  of 
children  of  various  grades.  It  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  analyze  the  difficulties  that  arise  and 
to  judge  them  as  separate  elements.  In  order 
to  test  the  judgment  of  a  group  of  teachers  in 
estimating  the  difficulty  of  problems,  the  fol- 
lowing problems  were  selected  from  various 
sources : 

1.  How  much  change  should  I  expect  from  $5.00, 
after  paying  for  5  pounds  of  coffee  at  38  cents  a 
pound? 

2.  If  $1,991  a  day  is  paid  to  724  men  who  each 
earn  the  same  wages,  how  much  does  each  man 
receive? 

i' 'Spelling  Ability,"  p.  70. 
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3.  A  boy  had  210  marbles.  He  lost  £  of  them. 
How  many  were  left? 

4.  A  grocer  had  a  tank  holding  44tV  gallons  of 
oil.  One  day  he  drew  out  15f  gallons  and  the  next 
day  gallons.  How  many  gallons  were  left  in 
the  tank? 

5.  There  are  550  pupils  on  the  roll.  If  f  of 
them  are  here  to-day,  how  many  are  absent? 

6.  If  f  of  a  pound  of  cheese  is  sold  for  45  cents, 
how  much  can  be  bought  for  $1? 

7.  A  storekeeper  sold  12  yards  of  cloth,  which 
was  4/15  of  the  whole  piece.  How  many  yards  in 
the  whole  piece? 

8.  A  baseball  team  played  160  games  during  the 
season  and  won  100  of  them.  What  part  of  the 
whole  number  of  games  did  the  team  win? 

9.  A  store  takes  in  the  following  sums: 
$1,250.50,  $300,  $175,  $16.25,  $120.50,  $32.75, 
$68.50.  It  pays  out:  $600,  $360,  $166.67,  $33.33, 
$240.  How  much  remains  after  payments  are 
made? 

10.  A  man  bought  a  house  for  $7,250.  After 
spending  $321.50  for  repairs,  he  sold  it  for  $9,125. 
How  much  did  he  gain? 

11.  A  reader  has  29  lines  on  a  page  and  in  all 
10,034  lines.    How  many  pages  in  the  book? 

12.  A  boy  lost  one  fourth  of  his  kite  string  in 
a  tree,  one  third  in  some  wire,  and  one  fifth  in  a 
hedge.    What  part  of  his  string  was  left? 

13.  How  much  will  8|  dozen  pencils  cost  at  the 
rate  of  $i  for  half  a  dozen? 

14.  If  it  takes  a  train  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
to  reach  a  certain  station,  what  fraction  of  an 
hour  will  it  take  the  train  to  go  §  of  the  distance? 

15.  A  man  has  a  salary  of  $125  a  month.  He 
saves  20  per  cent,  of  his  salary.  How  much  will 
he  save  in  a  year? 

16.  A  workman  pays  $22  a  month  for  board, 
which  is  20  per  cent,  of  his  wages.  What  are  his 
wages? 

17.  Mr.  Marshall  receives  a  salary  of  $2,500  a 
year.  His  rent  costs  him  I  of  this  and  his  other 
expenses  are  $1,500.  He  saves  the  rest.  What  per 
cent,  of  his  salary  does  he  save? 

18.  John  had  $1.20  Monday.  He  earned  30  cents 
each  day  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday.  Saturday  morning  he  spent  one  third  of 
what  he  had  earned  in  the  four  days.  Saturday 
afternoon  his  father  gave  John  half  as  much  as 
John  then  had.  How  much  did  his  father  give 
John? 

19.  A  boy  had  $3.  He  paid  it  all  for  four  art- 
icles, which  we  will  call  A,  B,  C  and  D.   B  cost  as 


much  as  V.  A  cost  as  much  as  B,  C  and  D  to- 
gether. The  boy  sold  A  and  B  for  1^  times  what 
he  paid  for  them.  He  sold  C  and  D  for  1£  times 
what  he  paid  for  them.  How  much  did  he  get  for 
the  four  articles? 

20.  A  party  of  children  went  from  a  school  to 
a  woods  to  gather  nuts.  The  number  found  was 
but  205,  so  they  bought  1,955  nuts  more  from  a 
farmer.  The  nuts  were  shared  equally  by  the 
children  and  each  received  45.  How  many  chil- 
dren were  there  in  the  party? 

21.  One  summer  a  farmer  hired  43  boys  to  work 
in  an  apple  orchard.  There  were  35  trees  loaded 
with  fruit  and  in  57  minutes  each  boy  had  picked 
49  apples.  If  in  the  beginning  the  total  num- 
ber of  apples  on  the  trees  was  19,677,  how  many 
were  there  still  to  be  picked? 

22.  A  girl  found  that  by  careful  counting  there 
were  87  letters  more  on  a  page  of  her  history 
than  on  a  page  of  her  reader.  She  read  31  pages 
in  each  book  in  the  first  29  days  of  school.  How 
many  more  letters  each  day  did  she  read  in  one 
book  than  in  the  other? 

23.  The  children  of  a  school  made  small  boxes  to 
be  filled  with  candy  and  given  as  presents  at  a 
school  party.  Six  hundred  boxes  were  needed.  In 
4  days  grades  3  to  7  made  20,  25,  83,  150  and  150 
boxes.  The  eighth  grade  agreed  to  make  the  rest. 
How  many  did  the  eighth  grade  make? 

These  problems  were  arranged  in  order  of 
difficulty  by  twenty  teachers.  At  the  same  time 
each  teacher  made  an  estimate  of  the  per  cent, 
of  the  class  that  would  solve  each  problem,  if 
given  ten  minutes  for  each. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rank  of  the 
problems  according  to  the  teachers'  estimates. 
The  table  should  be  read  vertically,  thus :  Four 
teachers  called  problem  one  the  easiest  and 
ranked  it  1,  five  ranked  it  second  in  difficulty, 
two  third,  two  fourth  and  so  on.  The  median 
rank  is  3. 

In  order  to  determine  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  problems,  they  were  "  tried  out "  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  one 
school,  some  1,500  pupils  being  tested.  Ten 
minutes  were  allowed  for  the  solution  of  each 
problem.  From  the  records  thus  obtained  but 
not  here  published,  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
the  problems  in  order  of  difficulty  for  this 
group  of  pupils. 

Using  the  medians  of  the  preceding  table, 
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Rank 


Problems 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
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16 
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2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

6 
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1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

6 

3 

18 

1 

1 

3 

4.8 

.8 

9.8 

6.2 

16.5 

10.8 

5.5 

7.2 

9 

4.5 

12.5 

14|l6.1 

11.5 

10.5 

16.8 

19.8 

22.9 

15.5 

21 

20. 1 

15.5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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11 
12 
13 
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15 
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20 
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23 

Median. 


the  problems  can  in  like  manner  be  arranged 
in  order  of  difficulty  according  to  teachers' 
estimates.  The  following  table  shows  the  ar- 
rangements by  both  methods,  rank  1  being  the 
easiest  and  rank  23  the  most  difficult. 

The  Spearman  "  footrule  for  correlation,"  in 
which 


makes  it  possible  from  the  above  table  to  deter- 
mine how  closely  the  teachers'  estimates  of 
relative  difficulty  agree  with  the  records  of 
pupils.  This  gives  a  coefficient  of  correlation 
of  .74,  which  shows  a  reasonably  close  agree- 
ment between  the  teachers'  estimates  and  the 
actual  relative  difficulty.  Since  only  twenty 
teachers  arranged  the  problems  in  order  of 
difficulty,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  a  much 
closer  agreement  would  have  resulted  from  the 
estimates  of  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers. 

Going  back  now  to  the  table  that  shows  the 
estimates  made  by  teachers  and  comparing  it 
with  the  result  of  this  correlation,  one  infer- 
ence is  very  apparent.  The  judgment  of  the 
individual  is  likely  to  be  erratic,  the  judgment 


PROBLEMS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  REAL  DIFFICULT  ST 
AND  TEACHERS'  ESTIMATES 


Rank 

Rank 

Problem 

(Real  Difficulty) 

(Teachers'  Estimated) 

1 
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2 

2 

6 

4 

3 

10 

1 

4 

18 

9 

5 

2 

6 

6 

20 

18 

7 

5 

11 

8 

4 

5 

9 

11 

7 

10 

9 

8 

11 

1 

3 

12 

16.5 

13 

13 

19 

14 

14 

15 

17 

15 

8 

12 

16 

13 

10 

17 

14 

19 

18 

22 

20 

19 

23 

23 

20 

12 

15.5 

21 

16.5 

22 

22 

21 

21 

23 

7 

15  5 
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teachers'  estimates  of  percentages  of  grades  solving  problems 


Problems 

Sixth-Grade  Estimates 

Aver- 
age 

Rec- 
ord 

Seventh-Grade  Estimates 

Aver- 
age 

Rec- 
ord 

Eighth-Grade 
Estimates 

Aver- 
age 

Re- 
cord 

3 

95 

50 

90 

100 

80 

100 

85.8 

64.3 

88 

95 

99 

90 

80 

100 

100 

90 

92.7 

83.6 

100 

96 

98 

100 

98.5 

97.3 

7 

90 

45 

85 

100 

60 

95 

79.2 

72.7 

70 

95 

80 

68 

60 

60 

90 

70 

74.1 

72.3 

100 

82 

80 

70 

83 

87.7 

15 

94 

35 

45 

80 

55 

75 

64 

80.8 

75 

85 

75 

70 

55 

90 

94 

70 

76.7 

89.8 

90 

94 

90 

80 

88.5 

95.9 

17 

75 

0 

40 

75 

20 

10 

36.6 

55.9 

70 

60 

60 

60 

45 

60 

80 

60 

61.9 

76.5 

70 

78 

84 

60 

73 

95.2 

20 

15 

0 

15 

90 

40 

70 

37.5 

65 

60 

80 

65 

40 

25 

80 

60 

65 

59.4 

81.4 

90 

78 

76 

80 

81 

93.6 

22 

70 

0 

3 

10 

25 

30 

23 

4.3 

55 

5 

63 

30 

5 

70 

55 

40 

40.4 

30.5 

70 

74 

74 

30 

62 

68.2 

of  the  group,  accurate.  A  problem  is  quite 
likely  to  be  assigned  almost  any  rank,  problem 
23  ranging  from  1  to  21.  Only  on  certain  easy 
or  difficult  problems  is  there  close  agreement, 
as  on  3,  19,  21  and  22.  But  the  median  posi- 
tion in  most  cases  holds  a  reasonably  close 
relation  to  the  problem's  true  position. 

As  noted  above,  the  teachers  made  estimates 
of  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  their  own  grades 
who  could  solve  each  problem,  if  given  ten 
minutes  for  each.  It  is  not  possible  to  give' 
the  table  of  results  in  its  entirety,  but  a 
sample  is  given  below.  It  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  follows:  Problem  3  was  judged  by 
six  sixth-grade  teachers,  who  estimated  that 
95,  50,  90,  100,  80  and  100  per  cent,  of  sixth- 
grade  pupils  would  solve  it  in  ten  minutes. 
The  average  of  their  estimates  was  85.8  and 
the  actual  percentage  of  pupils  solving  the 
problem  was  64.3. 

The  entire  table  illustrates  the  wide  varia- 
bility in  individual  estimates  of  pupils'  ability. 
The  seventh  problem  was  of  only  moderate 
difficulty  for  the  sixth  grade — a  72  per  cent, 
problem.  Yet  teachers'  estimates  varied  from 
45  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.  In  judging  the 
twenty-second,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  their 
estimates  ranged  from  0  per  cent,  to  70  per 
cent,  in  the  same  grade. 

In  the  entire  table  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate a  tendency  either  to  overestimate  or  under- 
estimate ability.  The  average  estimates  vary 
on  each  side  of  the  record  with  almost  equal 
frequency,  The  fact  of  variability  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  need  of  the  careful  weighing 
of  problems  put  before  school  children. 

Robert  Comin 

Public  School  149, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  will 
hold  its  meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  February 
21-26,  1916.  From  the  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin  we 
quote  the  preliminary  information  in  regard 
to  the  meeting. 

The  Tuller  and  the  Statler  hotels  have  been 
designated  as  headquarters,  being  situated  di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  each  other  and 
but  one  block  off  Woodward  Avenue,  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The  general  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Arcadia,  on  Woodward 
Avenue.  The  smaller  meetings  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  affiliated  organizations  will  be  held 
in  the  Convention  Hall  of  the  Hotel  Statler, 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the 
Board  of  Commerce  Auditorium,  in  the  Cass 
Technical  High  School,  and  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club.  It  is  now  expected  that  the 
commercial  exhibit  will  be  divided  between 
the  Roof  Garden  of  the  Hotel  Tuller  and  the 
Convention  Hall  floor  of  the  Pontchartrain 
Hotel.  It  has  been  impossible  so  far  to  secure 
any  place  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  entire 
exhibit. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association,  the 
Trunk  Line  Association,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Passenger  Association  have  each  granted 
open  rates  on  the  two-cent-a-mile  basis  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting.  Definite  action  has 
not  yet  been  taken  by  the  Western  and  South- 
eastern Passenger  Associations. 

Detroit  has  sufficient  hotel  accommodations 
to  take  care  of  all  who  will  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence. In  addition  to  the  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, the  local  committee  is  providing  rooms 
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in  apartment  houses  and  individual  homes. 
Those  who  desire  to  make  advance  reserva- 
tions and  have  not  already  done  so  are  ad- 
vised to  correspond  directly  with  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Frank  Cody. 

Requests  have  been  made  that  in  arranging 
the  program  one  evening  be  set  aside  for  the 
usual  dinners  and  reunions  with  the  idea  that 
all  should  be  held  at  that  time.  The  evening 
being  open  would  permit  the  dinner  parties 
to  last  longer  than  usual  for  the  social  side  of 
the  affair.  In  case  such  an  evening  is  left 
open,  it  will  be  Wednesday  evening. 

The  local  arrangements  are  in  charge  of 
Superintendent  C.  E.  Chadsey  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  Frank  Cody,  and  letters  ad- 
dressed to  either  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Department  of  Superintendence. — It  is  prob- 
able that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  will  be  held  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  the  closing  meeting  on  Friday  even- 
ing. Thursday  evening  will  be  known  as 
"  Governors'  Night."  Addresses  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  governor  of 
Michigan,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Frank  B.  Willis,  governor 
of  Ohio.  The  various  round  tables  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  following  persons:  State  and 
County  Superintendents,  C.  G.  Schulz,  state 
superintendent  of  Minnesota;  Cities  with  a 
population  of  over  250,000,  J.  M.  Gwinn, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
Cities  from  25,000  to  250,000  population,  B. 
Bush,  superintendent  of  schools,  Erie,  Pa.; 
Cities  with  a  population  under  25,000,  John 
Milne,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. ;  Directors  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Boston, 
Mass.;  School  Attendance,  John  W.  Davis, 
director,  Bureau  of  Attendance,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

National  Council  of  Education. — The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education  will  hold  three 
meetings,  probably  on  Monday  afternoon  and 
evening  and  Tuesday  morning.  It  is  expected 
that  the  committee  on  standards  and  tests  of 
efficiency  will  make  its  final  report  at  this  time 
and  that  a  report  will  be  presented  by  the 
committee  on  superintendent  problems.  S. 


W.  Strauss,  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Thrift,  will  speak  on  the  work  that 
organization  is  trying  to  do,  and  incidentally 
plans  will  be  outlined  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  thrift  education  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Normal  School  Interests. — There  will  be  one 
meeting  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  city 
normal  schools,  with  J.  F.  Hosic,  of  Chicago 
Normal  College,  in  charge.  There  will  also 
be  one  meeting  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
state  normal  schools,  with  L.  C.  Lord,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  in  charge.  There  will  also  be  one 
meeting  devoted  to  the  interests  of  both  classes 
of  schools. 

Rural  and  Agricultural  Education. — The 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  and 
Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools  will  discuss  the 
following  topics :  "  The  Problems  of  Rural 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  with  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton  as  chief  speaker.  "  The  Work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  in  Rural  Education 99 
by  Abraham  Flexner,  secretary.  "  Progress 
Made  in  Rural  Education  in  the  Southern 
States  During  the  Past  Decade,"  A.  P.  Bour- 
land,  secretary,  Conference  for  Education  and 
Industry  in  the  South.  "  Training  Teachers 
for  the  Rural  Schools  of  the  United  States 99 
will  be  discussed  under  the  following  sub- 
divisions :  "  In  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Universities ; 99  "  In  Summer  Schools  and  In- 
stitutes ;  "  "  In  High  Schools ;  "  "  By  Means 
of  Reading  and  Correspondence  Courses ; 99 
"By  Legal  Enactments;"  "Through  Field 
Supervision."  "  Course  of  Study  Content  for 
Rural  Schools  99  by  H.  W.  Foght,  Division  of 
Rural  Education,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  "  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Agricultural  Club  Work  in  the  United 
States."  The  advisability  of  holding  a  con- 
ference of  teachers  in  agricultural  colleges  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  some  of  the  practical 
phases  of  agricultural  education  is  also  being 
considered. 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. — The 
Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  Standards  and 
Tests  will  issue  as  a  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  a  report 
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for  which  the  following  persons  will  con- 
tribute: Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Frank  W.  Ballou, 
Don  C.  Bliss,  B.  B.  Buckingham,  S.  A.  Cour- 
tis, Charles  H.  Judd,  George  Melcher,  George 
D.  Strayer  and  G.  M.  Whipple.  The  Year- 
book will  probably  be  printed  in  January  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  before  the  meet- 
ing. A  discussion  of  this  report  by  both  uni- 
versity and  public-school  men  will  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education. — 
The  general  topic  for  the  meeting  this  year 
will  be  "  The  Relation  of  Departments  and 
Schools  of  Education  to  Other  Organizations 
Which  Promote  the  Scientific  Study  of  Edu- 
cation." The  special  topic  for  one  session  will 
be  "  The  Relation  of  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion to  Foundations  and  Efficiency  Bureaus." 
For  another  session  the  topic  will  be  "  Depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Their  Relation  to 
Other  Departments  in  Their  Respective  In- 
stitutions." The  third  session  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  "  Scientific  Results." 

American  School  Peace  League. — The  league 
will  have  headquarters  in  the  Statler  Hotel, 
and  will  give  the  usual  dinner  sometime  dur- 
ing the  meeting. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. — 
It  is  expected  that  this  organization  will  meet 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  Friday  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  Saturday  morning. 
The  teachers  of  English  in  this  section  of  the 
country  are  urged  to  make  plans  by  which  they 
can  attend  the  meeting. 

Teachers  of  Education. — The  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton, 
will  meet  with  professors  and  teachers  of  edu- 
cation in  state  colleges  and  universities  some- 
time during  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing problems  that  are  peculiar  to  such  in- 
stitutions. 

Association  of  State  Superintendents. — This 
organization  will  hold  two  sessions.  One  will 
be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
other  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
questions  of  state  legislation. 

International  Kindergarten  Union. — The 
general  topic  for  the  meeting  of  this  organiza- 


tion will  be  "  The  Adjustment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  Grades."  The  speakers  will  be 
W.  G.  Chambers,  of  the  School  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  M.  C.  Potter, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  assistant  professor 
of  manual  arts,  University  of  Missouri.  Con- 
siderable time  will  be  given  to  discussion. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations. — A  conference  with  two 
sessions  will  be  held  during  the  week.  At  one 
of  these  sessions,  a  round-table  discussion  on 
"  Extension  of  Education  in  Homemaking  and 
Child  Nurture"  will  take  place,  to  which  all 
principals  and  superintendents  are  invited. 
At  the  other,  the  speakers  will  be:  Calvin  N. 
Kendall,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Orville 
T.  Bright,  vice-president,  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  Chicago,  111. 

School  Garden  Association  of  America. — 
The  topic  "  The  School  Garden  in  the  Course 
of  Study  "  will  be  presented  by  John  L.  Ran- 
dall, specialist  in  school  gardening,  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  L.  R.  Alder- 
man, superintendent  of  schools,  Portland,  Ore., 
will  discuss  "  How  Can  School  Gardens  Be 
Started  Successfully  in  Cities  ? "  Van  Evrie 
Kilpatrick,  president  of  the  School  Garden 
Association  of  America,  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "  School  Gardens  in 
America." 

National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies. 
— At  this  meeting  reports  will  be  presented 
from  the  Committee  on  United  States  Indus- 
trial Relations  by  W.  N.  Parker,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  the  Committee  on  Press  and  Publicity 
by  E.  R.  Nichols,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  the 
Committee  on  National  and  State  Legislation 
by  R.  L.  Myers,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Other  Organizations. — It  is  expected  that 
meetings  will  be  held  by  the  Federation  of 
State  Teachers  Associations,  the  National 
Publishers  Association,  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Executive  and  Administrative  Women 
in  Education,  the  National  High-School  Com- 
mission, and  the  National  Council  of  Primary 
Education. 
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ADDRESSES   BEFORE  THE  HARVARD 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

THE  TWO  REALITIES  IN  EDUCATION 

In  looking  over  my  notes,  I  wondered 
whether  you  would  know  at  all  what  I  was 
talking  about,  and  to  make  it  easier,  I  am 
going  to  do  the  very  unsportsman-like  thing 
of  letting  you  into  the  secret  beforehand. 
I  think  I  can  do  this  easiest  by  citing  an 
occasion  on  which  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee— of  which,  for  the  misfortune  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  I  am  a  member — 
was  discussing  the  question  of  high  schools. 
One  of  the  members  said :  ' '  We  do  not  want 
to  produce  dilettantes,"  to  which  remark  I 
took  exception,  saying  that  I  thought  that 
was  exactly  what  we  did  want  to  produce. 
Perhaps  if  you  will  remember  that  rash  opin- 
ion, it  will  give  a  key  to  what  I  am  driving 
at,  when  it  might  otherwise  seem  impos- 
sible to  guess. 

My  subject  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  a 
talk  I  had  with  Dr.  Hall,  who  started  and 
is  carrying  on  the  hospital  for  neurasthen- 
ics down  at  Marblehead.  He  said  that  the 
two  principles  he  followed  in  finding  heal- 
ing occupation  for  his  patients  were,  first, 
that  it  should  be  artistic,  and  second,  that 
it  should  have  a  genuine  market.  These 
two  principles  recognize,  I  think,  the  two 
realities  in  education.1 

Specifically  the  question  I  want  to  ask 
is  whether  vocational  training  has  any  ex- 
clusive or  superior  claim  to  reality.  The 
question  really  is  whether  such  training  has 
an  exclusive  or  superior  claim  to  be  con- 

1  The  theory  set  forth  in  this  address  is  more 
fully  stated  in  "Play  in  Education,"  by  Joseph 
Lee,  Macmillan,  April,  1915. 
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sidered  education,  for  I  think  we  now  all 
believe  that  it  is  only  the  real  that  educates. 

i 

Children  grow  by  living  now,  not  by 
doing  what  would  be  life  to  them  if  they 
were  older  or  by  learning  something  that 
will  come  in  handy  forty  years  hence.  The 
experience  must  be  real  to  the  child,  not  to 
some  one  else.  Whether  it  is  his  mother, 
his  mud  pie,  or  his  blocks,  the  kitten  to 
play  with,  or  the  cat  to  throw  stones  at — 
the  question  is  of  something  that  speaks  to 
the  force  within  him  and  calls  it  out.  The 
story  of  education  is  the  story  of  King- 
Richard  in  his  Austrian  prison  hearing 
the  song  of  Blondel,  his  favorite  musician, 
and  answering  it.  It  is  the  story  of  Achilles 
and  the  sword.  He  was  not  Achilles  until 
he  saw  the  weapon  that  belonged  to  him. 
It  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  child  as  fas- 
cinating and  desirable,  that  which  chal- 
lenges him,  that  strikes  his  shield  and  not 
somebody  else's — that  says  to  him,  "Come 
out  and  play,"  or  "Come  out  and  fight" — 
it  is  these  things  that  possess  the  magic 
power  to  unlock  his  strength.  Growth  takes 
place  in  the  meeting  of  the  child  with  the 
other  half  of  him,  his  tools,  material,  social 
complement,  the  world  to  which  his  in- 
herited capacities  relate. 

Man  is  a  process,  a  flame,  an  explosion. 
He  takes  place  in  the  meeting  of  two  poles. 
His  strength  is  not  his  own.  He  is  born 
of  the  encounter  between  inherited  instinct 
and  opportunity.  Abelard  would  not  have 
been  Abelard  if  he  had  never  met  Eloi-e. 
Mazzini  was  born  of  Italy  as  truly  as  Italy 
was  reborn  through  him. 

Man  is  a  safety  match  and  can  be  lighted 
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only  in  contact  with  the  box  that  goes  with 
him.  (Woman,  perhaps,  is  the  sleeping 
beauty  who  can  be  awakened  only  by  the 
true  prince — not  always  a  man.)  Child 
and  mother,  the  boy  and  his  game,  the 
young  man  and  his  job — education  is  match- 
making (barring  the  pun),  the  mating  of 
those  pairs  in  whose  encounter  life  consists. 

n 

Some  people  find  this  reality  only  in  voca- 
tional training — in  the  sense  of  training 
for  useful  work — in  preparation,  that  is  to 
say,  to  respond  to  the  vocation  from  with- 
out, to  meet  the  market,  not  to  express  the 
voice  from  within,  save  as  far  as  the  meet- 
ing of  the  market  is  itself  obedience  to  an 
inner  voice.  This  idea  is  in  accord  with 
present  fashion.  "What  use  is  it?  What 
is  its  cash  value,  in  most  literal  sense?" 
These  are  the  questions  asked  of  a  study 
or  exercise  seeking  to  enter  our  curriculum. 
Our  great  word  is  "Efficiency";  speed — 
that  we  should  go  as  rapidly  as  possible — 
no  matter  where,  but  get  there. 

This  view,  with  all  its  freshness  and  gay 
finality,  contains  a  fundamental  truth.  A 
market — social  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion— is  from  the  first  almost  a  necessary 
dimension,  certainly  an  accepted  touch- 
stone, of  the  real.  The  relation  of  the  mar- 
ket to  the  man  can  be  traced  from  almost 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life. 

1.  For  the  infant,  this  necessary  element 
is  found  in  his  relation  to  his  mother.  She 
is  his  world,  his  public.  His  exploit,  how- 
ever wonderful,  is  not  quite  real  until  her 
smile  approves  it.  And  the  mother  is  ready 
to  support  her  side  of  the  relation.  She 
sees  how  truly  wonderful  his  various  ex- 
ploits are,  and  is  even  willing  to  admit  as 
much  to  her  acquaintance.  And  fathers 
are  just  as  bad,  though  a  little  more  coy  in 
admitting  it. 

To  the  child  of  the  obstreperous  or 


"Big  Injun"  age,  as  I  call  it,  the  preferred 
test  of  reality  is  in  his  contemporaries.  He 
wants  to  convince  these  inexorable  critics 
— from  Missouri,  every  one  of  them — of 
his  own  physical  extension  and  actuality; 
and  he  seeks  to  establish  such  conviction  by 
whatever  measures  may  be  necessary  to 
that  end.  Then  comes  the  age  of  loyalty, 
in  which  the  opinion  of  the  gang  affords  the 
social  test.  And  finally,  as  the  gang 
widens  to  include  grown-up  society,  the 
test  becomes  the  opinion  of  our  social  world. 

2.  Besides  the  child's  need  of  apprecia- 
tion, there  is  also,  to  substantiate  the  voca- 
tional theory  of  reality,  the  early  appear- 
ance of  the  instinct  to  serve.  Being 
"Mother's  little  helper"  is  a  form  of  tor- 
ture with  which  all  mothers  are  familiar. 
Froebel  tells  the  story  of  a  child  of  four 
driving  the  geese  out  of  the  front  yard. 
His  mother  asks  him  what  he  is  doing,  and 
he  answers,  ' '  Driving  the  geese  out :  per- 
haps you  think  it  is  easy  to  look  after 
geese."  Helping  Father  is  another  game 
much  prized  by  the  young,  and  very  im- 
portant in  their  development.  All  social 
workers  testify  that  the  most  moralizing 
influence  on  children  is  to  have  some  home 
job  that  is  recognized  and  respected — some 
particular  service  to  fulfil  that  gives  them 
a  place  and  standing  as  real  members  hold- 
ing up  their  end. 

But,  though  the  instinct  of  service  ap- 
pears at  a  very  early  age,  it  has  reference, 
up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  home,  not  to  society  at  large.  It  is  as 
yet  not  vocational  in  our  sense.  Service  to 
the  home  is  real  because  there  is  home  mem- 
bership of  which  such  service  is  the  ex- 
pression. Grown  up  social  membership, 
and  social  vocation  which  is  the  expression 
of  it,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

3.  But  with  the  age  of  loyalty,  or  with 
the  second  stage  of  it,  beginning  at  about 
the  age  of  fourteen  (which  age  occurs  all 
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the  way  from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  old, 
by  mere  chronology),  there  comes  a  change. 
Membership  now  appears  in  its  intensest 
form.  What  a  boy  experiences  in  football 
is  the  spirit  of  something  more  than  serv- 
ice. The  player  acts  as  the  team — puts  on 
the  wider  personality.  It  is  an  experience 
not  of  self-sacrifice,  but  of  self-fulfilment. 
As  Chatham  was  England  during  a  great 
period;  as  Louis  XIV.  (mistaken,  it  is  true, 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  particular  individ- 
ual he  referred  to,  but  right  on  the  general 
principle)  said,  "I  am  the  State,"  so  with 
the  loyal  member  of  every  team  and  every 
country.  At  this  age,  also,  there  appears 
differentiation  of  function  in  the  team 
games  (I  hate  to  use  those  dreadful  words 
but  I  can  not  think  of  any  shorter  ones). 
I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  it  is  only  by 
holding  down  his  special  job  that  the  boy  can 
receive  the  full  voltage  of  the  team  life.  If 
he  fails  the  team  breaks  down  at  that  point. 
He  is  the  team,  and  all  there  is  of  it  so  far 
as  third  base  is  concerned. 

4.  And  now  the  vocational  motive  itself 
appears.  The  boy  begins  to  suspect  that 
the  real  team  is  the  society  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  and  that  the  real  place  for  him — 
his  real  third  base — is  holding  up  his  end  in 
its  industrial  pursuits.  Therefore  he  wants 
to  prepare  himself  for  holding  such  a 
place.  These  are  the  apprentice  years — 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one — well  recog- 
nized as  such  by  our  forbears.  Vocational 
preparation  is  now  instinctive  and  there- 
fore real  and  educational.  Henceforth 
vocation  is  an  essential  strand  in  his  exist- 
ence. It  is  of  the  warp  of  life,  a  thread  on 
which  all  the  rest  is  strung.  And  the  serv- 
ice instinctively  sought  is  to  the  world 
that  actually  exists.  Contemporaneous- 
ness is  of  the  essence,  not  only  of  genius, 
but  of  all  real  life.  Better  an  actual  serv- 
ant, however  humble,  than  even  the  most 
exalted  might-have-been. 


in 

And  yet  vocational  training  is  not  the 
whole  of  education  nor  the  most  important 
part  of  it. 

1.  It  is  not  even  a  part  at  all  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Instinctive  service  before 
that  age,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  the  home. 
The  child's  belonging  instinct  has  not  yet 
closed  upon  grown-up  society  and  he  feels 
no  call  to  serve  it. 

It  is  true  that  many  things  that  are  in- 
stinctive before  the  age  of  fourteen  are  use- 
ful afterwards.  Some  people  say  that  all 
growth  helps — that  if  you  will  make  a  man 
you  will  necessarily  find  him  fit  for  some 
vocation.  Such  seems  to  have  been  Froe- 
bel's  theory.  I  do  not  happen  to  believe  in 
it;  but  whether  true  or  not,  this  argument 
is  not  to  the  effect  that  vocational  training 
is  education,  but  that  all  true  education  is 
vocational  training.  The  conclusion,  if 
sound,  would  exclude  any  specifically  voca- 
tional training  as  unnecessary.  Even  where 
in  a  given  instance  a  particular  instinctive 
activity  has  a  vocational  value — as  when  a 
boy  becomes  a  professional  baseball-player, 
or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mozart,  genius 
appears  at  a  very  early  age — the  phenom- 
enon is  not  one  of  vocational  training  being 
educational,  but  of  natural  aptitude  upon 
an  instinctive  line  being  so  marked  as  to 
create  a  vocation  for  itself. 

2.  Not  only  does  vocational  training  fail 
to  represent  reality  before  the  age  of  four- 
teen, but  even  social  life  itself  has,  during 
this  all-important  period,  no  monopoly  of 
the  real.  The  infant  finds  reality  in  play- 
ing with  his  mother.  But  presently  she 
finds  him  lying  on  his  stomach  in  the  grass, 
examining  the  movements  of  a  door-bug,  or 
picking  up  little  sticks  and  straws  and  look- 
ing at  them  with  all  his  eyes,  or  sitting  in 
the  path  tipping  gravel  out  of  his  hand, 
watching  part  of  it  fall  and  part  blow 
away.    A  little  later,  as  Froebel  says,  he 
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turns  over  each  stone  to  see  what  may  be 
under  it,  climbs  a  tree  to  view  the  countries 
behind  the  garden  wall.  Soon  he  collects 
stones  and  stamps  and  bones,  and  butter- 
flies and  birds'  eggs,  and  the  punches  that 
different  conductors  make  in  your  season 
ticket.  He  is  known  sometimes  to  ask  ques- 
tions. He  wants  to  investigate,  to  see  the 
wheels  go  round,  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
loaded.  He  has  a  passion  to  arrange  and 
classify.  He  is  out  to  discover  and  inwardly 
possess  facts  of  apparently  almost  any  kind. 
In  short,  the  great  instinct  of  curiosity  has 
taken  hold  of  him. 

Or  he  makes  mud  pies  and  houses,  huts, 
boats,  pop-guns  and  willow  whistles,  as  he 
will  afterwards  build  temples,  institutions, 
hypotheses — he  is  instinctively  a  maker  and 
creator. 

A  hand-organ  on  the  street  sets  every 
child  within  hearing  of  it  to  dancing — cer- 
tainly every  girl;  and  every  child  for  a 
time  puts  almost  everything  he  does  and 
says  into  some  form  of  rhythm.  Existence 
for  him  becomes  instinctively  a  song  and 
dance.  The  chord  is  struck  by  sight  as 
well  as  sound :  an  arrangement  of  form  and 
color  in  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  woods,  has  a 
strange  power  over  him.  And  from  the 
first  he  can  talk  back,  make  arrangements 
of  his  own,  spell  out  some  cryptogram  in 
which  he  finds  expression  of  himself.  He 
discovers  an  unwritten  language  that  he 
can  speak  and  understand.  Clearly  there 
is  in  him  rhyme  as  well  as  reason,  a  logic 
beyond  the  reach  of  syllogism:  he  is,  in 
short,  artist  as  well  as  scientist  and  maker. 

Then  you  will  find  your  child  engaged  in 
a  hundred  forms  of  contest,  and  in  games 
of  chasing  and  running  away,  showing  the 
surviving  power  of  the  hunting  and  fight- 
ing instincts.  Even  his  companions  are 
useful  not  alone  for  social  purposes,  but  as 
convenient  objects  to  pursue,  run  away 
from,  throw  down  or  throw  things  at. 


Your  girls  play  doll ;  all  children  are  in- 
terested in  pets  and  smaller  children.  Liv- 
ing things  have  a  voice  whose  timbre  thrills 
to  a  special  power  within.  Girls — and  boys 
too — have  in  them  the  mother  nature  which 
seeks  to  nurture  life  wherever  found. 

So  that  besides  the  social  there  are  at 
least  six  other  essential  strands  of  life, 
choosers  or  constitutors  of  the  real.  And 
so  up  to  fourteen  or  thereabouts — the  be- 
ginning of  the  apprentice  years — vocational 
training  is  not  indicated  in  instinctive 
growth.  It  has  no  place  to  fill,  does  not 
represent  reality,  and  is  not  educational. 
You  can  scratch  the  Big  Injun  forever  on 
office  stationery;  he  will  not  light,  as  the 
testimony  about  office  boys  so  abundantly 
illustrates.  Other  all-important  instincts 
are  now  in  charge — molding  him  in  their 
image  and  for  their  expression. 

IV 

And  even  after  the  apprentice  age  begins, 
though  vocation  now  takes  on  reality  and 
becomes  an  essential  strand  of  growth,  edu- 
cation should  not  be  all  vocational. 

1.  Those  instincts  other  than  belonging 
that  we  have  traced  in  the  growing  child 
continue  on  through  life.  We  are  none  of 
us  merely  social:  if  membership  forms  the 
warp  of  our  existence  it  is  crossed  by  many 
other  threads. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  made  out 
not  two,  but  seven  realities — creation, 
rhythm,  hunting,  fighting,  curiosity,  nur- 
ture and  team  play — not  two  but  Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate.  In  truth  there  are  at 
least  these  seven  keys.  And  the  vocation- 
ists  are  not  peculiar  in  thinking  theirs  the 
only  one.  As  in  the  play,  everybody  has 
the  same  illusion.  People  who  study  sex 
see  sex  in  everything.  Soldiers  believe 
that  the  world  exists  for  war.  William 
the  Conqueror  laid  waste  whole  counties 
to  make  room  for  deer,  while  the  business 
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man,  as  well  as  the  hunter,  thinks  that 
everything  should  yield  to  his  pursuit. 
Mothers  look  on  tht*  world  as  a  big  nursery 
— teachers  also — and  we  as  teachers  or  near- 
teachers  are  of  course  wholly  in  the  right. 
Scientists  think  that  society  exists  for  just 
finding  out.  Aristotle  himself,  master  of 
those  who  know,  is  as  simple-hearted  as 
the  rest,  making  the  philosopher  the  end  for 
which  all  else  exists. 

As  for  the  artists,  to  say  that  in  their 
opinion  everything  exists  for  art,  is  to  un- 
derstate the  case.  And  these  especially  are 
averse  to  recognizing  reality  in  the  social 
or  at  least  in  the  market  form.  They  hate 
markets,  appraisal,  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fane public  and  the  need  of  having  regard 
for  it. 

And  none  shall  work  for  money,  and  none  shall 

work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  working,  and  each  in  his 

separate  star 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God 

of  Things  as  They  Are. 

That  is  the  native  language  of  a  real 
artist. 

And  in  each  believing  his  key  to  be  the 
only  one  these  representatives  of  the  achiev- 
ing instincts  are  almost  in  the  right.  These 
are,  in  truth,  the  constituting  instincts,  the 
original  elements  of  man.  Each  of  them  is 
promulgated  in  us  as  an  ideal,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  been  worshiped  as  a  god. 
As  Mars,  Apollo,  Diana,  Minerva,  Hephaes- 
tus, Ceres;  as  Zeus,  Jehovah,  Wotan — na- 
tional or  tribal  deity — each  demands  an 
unlimited  devotion.  And  each  receives  it 
from  his  votaries:  the  artist  dies  for  his 
work,  the  scientist  for  his  discovery,  the 
mother  for  her  child,  the  soldier  for  his 
cause,  the  patriot  for  his  country. 

These  are  the  forces  that  declare  them- 
selves in  every  man  in  so  far  as  he  exists — 
in  whose  manifestation  he  comes  alive.  The 
heroes  of  the  race,  its  representative  men, 


in  whom  it  knows  the  voice  of  its  genius — 
supreme  instances  of  the  human  real : 
Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  Plato,  Caesar, 
Saint  Francis,  Lincoln — are  to  a  man  poets, 
thinkers,  soldiers,  lovers,  patriots — expo- 
nents of  these  essential  elements. 

And  these  are  all  present  in  us  all  the 
time.  So  far  as  he  is  not  soldier,  hunter, 
maker,  artist,  scientist,  citizen — so  far  as 
any  of  these  instincts  has  ceased  to  act  in 
him — the  individual  is  not  quite  alive. 
These  tendencies  fill  each  the  whole  of  us. 
They  are  pervasive,  integral ;  life  inevitably 
seems  made  up  of  whichever  one  we  pay  at- 
tention to.  Any  form  of  training  that 
leaves  out  any  of  these  has  so  far  left  real- 
ity behind,  turned  its  back  on  real  expe- 
rience and  ceased  to  be  educational. 

The  vocational  motive,  indeed,  is  so  espe- 
cially important — at  least  I  regard  it  so — 
that  I  have  assigned  to  it  the  half  of  all 
reality,  and  have  spoken  of  the  social  de- 
mand and  the  ideal,  the  market  on  one  side 
and  the  instinctive  impulse  on  the  other,  as 
the  two  realities  in  education.  But  to  make 
vocation  or  even  the  whole  belonging  in- 
stinct, the  sole  and  exclusive  source  of  real 
experience  is  to  take  a  fatally  distorted 
view. 

2.  The  belonging  instinct  itself,  although 
it  is  now  (after  fourteen  or  so)  the  source 
of  vocational  desire,  has  also  other  things 
in  view — witness  our  great  team  games. 
Its  center  indeed  would  seem  to  be  some- 
where on  raiding,  harrying,  conspiracy  and 
tribal  war.  The  boy  of  this  age  is,  in  his 
social  extension,  bent  on  heroic  adventure, 
combat,  rescues,  patriotism.  He  is  a  knight 
of  the  Round  Table  and  member  of  a  goodly 
fellowship  of  such.  His  soul  is  not  fulfilled 
by  sorting  ribbons  or  adding  up  accounts. 

Girls,  it  is  true,  become  at  this  age  very 
different  from  boys,  and  especially  in  the 
expression  of  the  belonging  instinct.  Their 
power  of  membership  is  largely  centered 
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on  the  home.  But  if  anything  they  are 
less  industrial  minded,  less  subject  to  the 
market  motive,  than  boys  are. 

v 

In  saying  that  vocational  training  alone 
can  not  educate  after  the  age  of  fourteen, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  those  trades  that  call 
for  the  full  power  of  a  man  or  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it — such,  for  instance,  as 
require  university  training  as  preparation. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  these  expressive 
trades — those  which  we  call,  or  shall  soon 
learn  to  call,  professions — in  which  some 
one  or  more  of  the  achieving  instincts  be- 
sides belonging  do  find  expression,  nor  of 
the  happy  few  who  get  the  chance  to  fol- 
low them  (though  even  these  favored  call- 
ings— even  such  as  law,  medicine,  and  teach- 
ing— are  unable  to  carry  the  full  current  of 
a  human  life,  and  must  call  in  some  avoca- 
tion as  an  overflow).  I  am  speaking  here 
of  the  rest,  the  great  majority  of  unskilled 
vocations,  and  of  those  in  which  the  skill 
required  is  so  small  that  they  can  not  pos- 
sibly contain  a  human  life — at  least  in  any 
appreciable  degree.  Ford  says  he  can  train 
people  to  do  the  work  of  his  factory  in  a 
week.  What  form  of  adequate  human  ex- 
pression can  be  mastered  in  that  time  ?  We 
optimistically  teach  design  to  children  des- 
tined for  the  textile  trades,  but  not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  them  will  ever  have  the 
making  of  a  design,  or  will,  as  a  worker, 
need  any  knowledge  or  appreciation  in  the 
matter.  This  is  the  era  of  fool-proof  ma- 
chines :  a  fool  satisfies  our  industrial  de- 
mand on  human  nature. 

It  is  even  a  question  whether  education  :'s 
not  an  evil  from  the  employer 's  point  of  view. 
Is  college  education  required  for  digging 
the  streets?  Industry,  as  it  exists  to-day, 
for  the  great  majority  of  people,  does  not 
call  for  men.  Its  human  agents  are  hardly 
even  cogs  in  the  machine — the  places  left  to 


be  filled  in  by  human  tissue  are  like  the 
odd-shaped  bits  left  by  the  tailor  when  he 
has  cut  out  a  suit,  queer  little  misshapen 
spaces  into  which  the  worker  is  packed  re- 
gardless of  his  natural  form. 

There  is  not  even  expression  of  the  making 
instinct  in  our  mills  and  factories.  The 
contribution  of  each  individual  to  the  fin- 
ished product  is  so  slight,  so  impossible  to 
identify,  that  he  can  have  no  sense  even  of 
making  things.  Our  occupations  for  the 
great  majority  are  so  desiccated,  so  steril- 
ized of  expression,  that  little  of  human  na- 
ture can  work  through  them.  Modern  in- 
dustry affords  but  little  place  for  men 
among  its  operations.  It  is  true  the  hero  can 
still  live,  or  at  the  least  he  can  die,  even 
under  the  conditions  of  our  industrial  soci- 
ety. The  same  is  true  of  slavery,  of  life  in 
a  prison,  or  in  an  insane  asylum.  Such  op- 
portunity is  not  quite  enough.  Civilization 
should  offer  something  more  than  the  lib- 
erty to  die.  It  should  not  merely  leave 
room,  but  should  positively  call,  for  the 
heroic  qualities. 

What  I  mean  by  the  incompatibility  of 
life  and  industrial  work  is  illustrated  by 
the  two  systems  of  successful  living  that 
have  been  established  in  the  past:  that  of 
civilized  life,  illustrated  especially  by 
Athens,  and  that  of  chivalry.  By  successful 
systems  of  life  I  mean  systems  governed  by 
an  ideal  definitely  worked  out  in  practise, 
so  that  people  know  concretely  what  to  do 
and  are  inspired  in  the  doing  of  it.  The 
two  systems  I  have  mentioned  differ  in 
many  ways :  the  one  is  ancient  and  the  other 
medieval;  the  one  philosophic,  the  other 
religious;  one  bourgeois,  the  other  aristo- 
cratic; one  civilized,  the  other  barbarian. 
But  they  were  alike  in  two  things.  First, 
they  both  recognized  that  life  and  indus- 
trial work  were  incompatible,  and  both  di- 
vided society  into  two  great  castes — the 
workers  (slaves  or  serfs)  and  those  granted 
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the  privilege  of  living.  Second,  they  both 
found  life  for  the  living  cast  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  great  constituting  instincts :  the 
one  in  fighting  and  hunting  and  making 
love ;  the  other  in  the  rhythms — musike,  as 
they  called  them — in  science  and  in  philos- 
ophy ;  and  both  of  them  in  the  two  standard 
occupations  of  the  gang — war  and  politics. 

And  it  is  notable  that  these  two  systems 
succeeded  in  what  they  set  out  to  do.  In 
both  of  them  the  living  class  really  lived. 
Indeed  these  classes  have  transmitted  to  us 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  vital  in  our  ex- 
perience to-day;  chivalry,  the  ideal  of  the 
gentleman,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace — from  metaphysics  to 
practical  politics — upon  the  other.  And  in 
both  of  them  the  working  class  died,  as  it 
was  expected  to.  Spartacus  may  have  ut- 
tered a  curse  and  Epictetus  a  blessing  that 
has  come  down  to  us ;  but  for  the  rest,  the 
lost  millions,  hardly  a  shriek  has  broken 
the  ghastly  silence.  The  most  tragic  thing 
in  the  long  history  of  slavery  is  that  the 
slave  really  lost  his  life. 

And  one  other  thing  that  these  two  sys- 
tems have  in  common  is  that  they  are  not 
for  us.  We  can  not  consent  to  live  under 
any  system  in  which  anybod}^  is  left  out. 
Such  a  plan  is  not  only  a  disgrace — it  is 
impossible.  Once  the  democratic  revela- 
tion has  been  received,  such  a  course  would 
poison  all  the  rest. 

There  is  for  the  great  majority  no  life 
in  modern  industry — as  there  was  none  in 
the  ancient  or  in  the  medieval.  Life,  if 
they  are  to  attain  to  it,  must  be  found  out- 
side. And  that  they  may  find  life  outside 
they  must  be  specially  prepared  for  finding 
it,  and  must  be  kept  alive  in  the  meantime. 
What,  then,  is  there  for  us  to  do? 

The  first  thing  to  be  recognized  is  that 
real  life  is  at  present  impossible  either  way. 
For  the  majority  not  only  is  industry  not 
the  way  of  life,  but  there  is  no  opportunity 


for  life  outside  of  it.  A  man  can  not  live 
when  he  has  used  up  his  hours  of  strength 
and  hope  in  sterilized  and  inexpressive  oc- 
cupation. And,  moreover,  the  two  realities, 
the  instinctive  expression  and  the  market, 
should  not  be  added,  but  multiplied  to- 
gether. A  man  should  make  his  place  in 
the  world  through  the  expression — through 
some  form  of  expression — of  himself.  I 
can  not  dwell  upon  this  point ;  but  such  is 
the  characteristic  of  every  great  game,  of 
every  satisfying  form  of  living,  whether  in 
sport  or  business.  You  can  not  make  real- 
ity except  where  its  real  dimensions  meet. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  civilization,  not  de- 
signed by  anybody,  but  resulting  inciden- 
tally from  man's  abundant  ingenuity  in 
discovering  new  and  more  effective  ways 
to  make  a  living,  methods  that  have  carried 
him  further  and  further  from  the  old  in- 
stinctive ways,  which,  though  less  effective 
in  the  material  sense,  had  this  advantage, 
that  they  also  constituted  a  life.  Nature 
is  still  aiming  us  where  she  did  before,  but 
civilization  has  side-stepped.  Man  finds 
himself  more  and  more  homesick  in  the 
modern  world. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  lessen  this  in- 
evitable evil,  this  disappointment  of  the 
great  constituting  powers  of  man  ? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  said,  we 
must  have  full  education  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  we  must  work  out  some  method 
of  providing  this — we  have  not  yet  gone 
beyond  the  kindergarten.  The  child  must 
at  least  be  born,  be  once  all  there,  or  he 
will  never  have  any  chance  to  live. 

2.  Second,  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  we 
must  provide  for  vocational  education,  car- 
rying it  as  far  as  possible,  and  by  means 
of  it  squeezing  into  the  narrow  confines  of 
existing  industries  all  of  the  current  of  a 
human  life  that  they  can  possibly  be  made 
to  carry.    I  am  saying  that  it  (vocational 
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training)  is  not  the  whole  of  education,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  most  vital  part. 

3.  Thirdly,  we  must  provide  an  overflow 
— some  way  of  carrying  that  portion  of  the 
human  spirit  for  which  our  modern  indus- 
try affords  no  channel.  We  must,  in  our 
education,  make  specific  preparation  in  our 
boys  and  girls  for  exceeding  those  limits 
laid  down  for  them  in  their  ever  narrowing 
vocations,  not  whittle  them  to  fit  the  queer 
little  places  which  are  left  for  them.  We 
must,  by  fixing  shorter  hours  of  labor,  by 
high  schools  and  universities,  by  evening 
and  continuation  schools,  by  part-time  edu- 
cation, develop  the  whole  human  being  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one — specializing,  in- 
deed, but  doing  so  according  to  his  instinc- 
tive bias,  not  purely  to  meet  the  narrow  vo- 
cational demand.  Especially  we  must  make 
use  of  Sunday,  the  day  of  compensation, 
the  day  of  the  lost  talents,  created  and  set 
aside  for  the  special  purpose  of  fulfilling 
those  portions  of  the  great  human  nature 
that  we  have  all  received  for  which  the 
week-day  task  has  found  no  room. 

Specifically,  we  must  make  use  of  poli- 
tics, prepare  the  boys  and  girls  for  taking 
their  part  as  citizens — a  form  of  activity  in 
which  the  two  realities — instinctive  satis- 
faction and  social  demand — still  meet.  The 
state  has  need  of  citizens,  and  the  citizen 
elements  in  human  nature  exert  a  constant 
pressure  for  expression. 

Especially  we  must  train  our  children 
for  the  pursuit  of  avocations.  They  must 
specialize  on  some  art  or  science  or  in  sev- 
eral of  them: — in  music,  drawing,  litera- 
ture, or  classifying  bugs.  Everybody  must 
know  how  to  dance. 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  more  disheartening 
word  than  culture.  What  is  the  market 
for  the  amateur  ?  Is  he  not  necessarily  self- 
centered  and  self-conscious?  Not  wholly 
so,  I  think. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  home  mar- 


ket: it  is  the  artistic  touch — the  garden, 
pictures,  music — that  distinguishes  the  real 
home  from  the  domestic  boarding-house. 
There  should  be  reading  aloud  in  every 
home.  We  should  try  to  make  our  young 
man  a  civilized  being  who  can  play  with  his 
own  children,  converse  intelligently  with 
his  wife,  wean  himself  from  the  Sunday 
papers. 

Then  there  is  the  holiday  market.  We 
must  confer  the  power  to  take  a  day  off 
with  the  birds,  to  love  the  trees  and  the 
brook.  Our  children  should  have  the  free- 
dom of  the  forest.  "I  will  lift  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills,  from  wThence  cometh  my 
help." 

It  is  the  business  of  the  amateur  to  create 
a  market  for  himself  and  his  fellow  am- 
ateurs and  for  the  professional  as  well. 
The  real  market  is  not  payment,  but  appre- 
ciation. Humanely  developed  society  is  the 
only  kind  in  which  any  form  of  art  can 
grow.  Therefore  I  praise  the  dilettante 
and  the  amateur,  and  advocate  their  devel- 
opment in  our  schools,  because  it  is  their 
mission  to  create  a  civilized  society. 

Joseph  Lee 


THE  CULTURE  WORTH  GETTING  IN 
COLLEGE 

Not  only  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lee,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  said,  and  truth- 
fully said,  all  that  there  is  to  say  about 
education,  and  I  have  the  comparatively 
simple  task  of  saying  what  is  left.  I  should 
like,  if  I  could,  to  take  a  text  from  each 
one  of  Mr.  Lee 's  paragraphs.  But  there  is 
just  one  view  that  I  would  pick  out  for  a 
little  branch  examination ;  and  that  is  the 
theory  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one 
our  vocational  interest  comes  into  the  fore- 
ground and  that  the  guidance  of  this  in- 
terest is  our  particular  business,  as  educa- 
tors. It  is  very  largely,  I  agree,  a  question 
of  finding  out  what  a  person  wants,  what 
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his  instincts  lead  him  to  want,  and  so  make 
him  ready  for;  but  there  is  just  one  little 
instinct  that  I  should  like  to  put  side  by 
side  with  the  vocational  interest  as  impor- 
tant during  this  period — the  college  period 
— and  that  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name 
of  curiosity. 

The  general  state  of  our  college  boys' 
minds  might  not  lead  us  to  think  that  they 
were  too  much  annoyed  by  the  instinct  of 
curiosity,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  there.  If 
we  wish  to  know  what  people  want,  and  are 
hungry  for,  we  shall  often  have  to  look  for 
evidence  beyond  what  they  directly  avow, 
or  are  quite  aware  of. 

Someone  has  tried  to  divide  the  human 
race  into  two  groups — those  who  do  not 
know  what  they  want  and  are  on  the  way 
to  find  out,  and  those  who  once  knew  what 
they  wanted  but  have  forgotten.  A  great 
many  of  our  college  boys  are  certainly  in 
this  second  group.  They  have  come  to  col- 
lege with  a  more  or  less  definite  idea  of 
what  they  want,  but  our  machinery  and  our 
courses  have  hypnotized  them,  and  they 
take  this  and  they  take  that  in  the  dim  hope 
that  it  will  lead  them  to  something  that 
they  will  want,  and  they  find  themselves 
having  more  or  less  lost  track  of  the  rather 
vague  and  vaporous  but  alluring  notion 
which  they  had  when  they  began  their  col- 
lege work. 

But  once  in  a  while  we  find  a  curious 
character  among  our  college  boys  who  seems 
to  belong  to  neither  of  these  groups.  You 
may  describe  him,  perhaps,  as  a  person  who 
does  know  what  he  wants,  and  can  not  get 
it;  and  one  such  individual  came  to  my 
notice  not  long  ago,  and  in  connection  with 
one  of  my  own  courses.  He  expressed  him- 
self in  such  emphatic  and  illuminating  lan- 
guage that  I  am  going  to  ask  the  privilege 
of  reading  to  you  some  of  the  things  that 
he  wrote.    Said  he : 


There  is  unquestionably  something  wrong  with 
our  courses  in  ethics.  Look  about  and  see  how 
many  men  are  morally  improved  by  Philosophy 
Four,  or  any  similar  courses.  Get  their  honest 
confessions  and  you  will  be  shocked  to  find  how 
few  have  seen  in  Philosophy  Four  anything  more 
than  a  course  to  be  passed  with  a  C. 

To  my  mind  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  attitude 
we  take  toward  ethics  as  a  whole.  We  have  no 
right  to  talk  of  scientific  ethics.  Moral  action  is  not 
a  subject  which  lends  itself  well  to  rational  dis- 
cussion. Why  love  our  fellow  and  sympathize  with 
him?  I  challenge  any  one  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  this.  It  is  something  which  has  and 
needs  no  reason.  But  on  the  other  hand,  how 
make  a  world  on  that  basis  after  we  have  accepted 
the  basis?    There  we  find  a  use  for  our  scientists. 

Ethics  to  be  effective  must  have  behind  it  an 
inspiring  man  with  an  inspiring  doctrine.  Our  col- 
leges give  us  neither.  I  can  see  Jesus  or  Nietzsche 
swaying  the  world;  college  professors  do  not  move 
even  impressionable,  inclined-toward-sentimental 
adolescents. 

That  boy  wanted  something;  and  apart 
from  his  pessimistic  pose,  he  knew  very 
well  how  to  tell  what  he  wanted,  though  we 
must  still  read  between  his  lines.  My  own 
theory  is  that  he  wanted  a  little  more  phi- 
losophy, and  I  will  try  to  give  it  to  him. 
But  behind  that  particular  longing  I  think 
we  see  some  very  illuminating  truths  about 
the  nature  of  college  life,  and  what,  after 
all,  the  college  boy  wants  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart.  There  are  various  instincts  that 
are  welling  up  during  this  period,  and  if  I 
should  put  them  in  the  order  of  time.  I 
should  try  to  line  them  up  something  in 
this  fashion : 

Beginning  as  far  back  as  later  childhood, 
there  is  a  scientific  interest — a  technical  in- 
terest— which  later  on  merges  with  the 
vocational  interest.  Boys  like  to  pull  things 
apart — butterflies  and  machines — with 
beautiful  impartiality,  very  early  in  life. 
This  inquisitive,  analytical  strand  may 
show  its  beginnings  as  early  as  between 
seven  and  ten.  Then  there  comes  a  devel- 
opment of  the  religious  interest,  with  a 
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curious  awakening  of  speculative  interest 
in  the  world  as  a  whole.  And  then  comes 
this  touch  of  responsibility  which  we  call  by 
the  name  of  economic  interest.  I  hardly 
care  to  call  it  an  instinct,  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  a  boy  when  he  reaches  the  early 
teens  which  makes  him  desire  to  be  a  respon- 
sible being  and  to  be  of  actual  use — to 
make  himself  felt  in  a  vigorous  and  telling 
way.  And  then  comes  the  sex-interest — 
later  than  these,  and  by  a  very  benef- 
icent arrangement  of  nature  held  in  check 
by  the  already  awakened  economic  ambi- 
tions, and  by  the  religious  impulses  that 
have  gone  before.  We  have  now  a  group 
of  impulses  developing  together,  like  the 
strands  of  a  rope;  but  there  is  another 
strand  which  accompanies  and  parallels  all 
of  them.  This  is  curiosity — an  instinct 
which  in  its  origin  is  dependent  on  the 
other  instincts.  In  the  period  of  his  first 
technical  interest,  the  boy  will  show  a  large 
curiosity  about  mechanical  things;  and  as 
religion  appeals  to  him,  his  curiosity  will 
take  a  speculative  trend,  inquiring  and 
skeptical.  And  then,  when  he  becomes 
interested  in  young  ladies,  his  previous  in- 
difference will  give  way  to  an  admirable 
curiosity  in  regard  to  them  and  to  the  so- 
cial world. 

Curiosity,  then,  has  a  development  which 
is  concomitant  with  that  of  our  other  in- 
stincts, but  which  begins  to  soar  above 
them  and  to  win  a  life  of  its  own;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  during  the  college 
years  that  we  have  the  first  chance — the 
great  chance — to  catch  curiosity,  so  to 
speak,  in  relative  freedom  from  the  strict 
servitude  to  those  other  impulses,  while 
carrying  with  it  their  lean  into  speculative 
and  analytical  inquiries. 

If  we  should  try  to  define  in  a  single  ex- 
pression the  great  purpose  of  college  as  it 
tries  to  minister  to  this  want  of  the  college 
boy,  I  think  we  might  express  it  in  some 


such  way  as  this:  We  have  inherited  from 
our  parents  a  life,  a  very  completely 
equipped  life.  We  have  been  born  into  a 
family.  We  have  been  given  an  equipment 
of  certain  ideas,  as  an  inheritance.  We 
have  been  furnished  this  life,  this  property, 
this  physique,  as  a  pure  gift.  Now,  at  this 
turning-point  in  life  a  boy  begins  to  re- 
gard himself,  and  to  make  all  these  things 
over.  He  begins  to  take  deliberative  active 
control  of  his  own  physique,  making  im- 
provements in  his  physical  being.  He  be- 
gins, under  normal  conditions,  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  circumstances  of  his  economic 
life,  and  to  make,  as  we  say,  his  own  for- 
tune. He  also  takes  those  ideas  which  have 
been  his  gift  and  begins  to  make  those  over 
— his  theories  about  the  world,  his  theories 
about  religion  and  politics  and  society — in 
other  words,  he  begins  to  put  behind  him 
what  I  will  call  his  given  self,  and  to  have 
a  made  self,  an  artificial  self — one  which 
will  be  his  own  work,  his  own  authorship. 
The  time  of  college  is  the  time  of  original- 
ity. It  is  the  time  of  making  his  own  world 
view.  And  this  idea-making  is  going  to 
have  a  definite  function  to  fulfil  for  the  re- 
maining work  of  self -making  such  as  must 
be  deferred ;  for  the  work  of  building  one 's 
own  family;  for  the  work  of  making  one- 
self one's  own  master. 

What  the  boy  can  do  during  his  college 
years  is  to  acquire  his  own  philosophy  of 
life,  to  get  his  own  mental  grip  on  reality, 
to  get  an  originality  of  outlook  which  is  to 
control  the  character  of  these  later  achieve- 
ments. It  is  going  to  mark  his  own  partic- 
ular ability.  It  is  going  to  make  him  an 
individual.  It  is  going  to  give  him  his  con- 
scious direction,  so  that  when  he  comes  to 
be  a  member  of  society  in  a  full-fledged  way 
he  may  have  his  destructive  contribution 
to  make  to  the  sum  total  of  men's  wisdom. 

So  I  should  say  that  the  college  life  needs 
first  of  all  to  minister  to  a  student's  orig- 
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inality,  that  is,  to  his  desire,  not  necessarily 
to  diverge  from  the  views  of  others,  but  to 
win  for  himself  the  philosophy  he  is  to  live 
by.  And  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  all  of  the 
different  subjects  of  the  college  curriculum 
are  there,  not  because  they  lead  into  differ- 
ent lines  of  vocational  activity,  but  because 
they  minister  to  this  great  need  for  think- 
ing the  world — for  thinking  it  right 
through  to  its  foundations.  So  if  we  in- 
quire why  political  science  should  be  a  col- 
lege study — political  science  is  there  not  be- 
cause our  boys  are  going  to  be  politicians, 
but  because  politics  is  a  part  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  It  belongs  to  a  general 
understanding  of  life  that  a  person  should 
know  something  about  the  political  struc- 
ture which  men  have  built  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  build.  It  is  a  part  of  philosophy 
in  the  hospitable  sense  of  the  word.  So 
originality,  original  thinking,  the  skeptical 
temper,  ought  to  be  encouraged;  the  will- 
ingness to  undo  in  order  that  one  may  build 
up  again  from  the  bottom. 

And  now,  what  was  it  that  the  boy  who 
wrote  this  paper  seemed  to  be  in  need  of? 
He  wanted  a  certain  stimulus  that  he 
thought  theoretical  contemplation  could 
not  give  him.  He  did  not  want  analysis; 
he  did  not  want  anything  that  he  thought 
a  scientific  study  of  ethics  could  furnish, 
but  he  wanted  an  appeal  to  the  will.  Now 
what  is  the  secret  of  that  desire  ?  It  seems 
to  me  just  this:  Our  curiosity  about  the 
world  in  which  we  live  has  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  certain  fundamental  satisfac- 
tions. Mr.  Lee  has  made  a  plea  for  the 
dilettante.  But  the  attractiveness  of  Mr. 
Lee's  dilettante  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
in  earnest  in  the  work  of  being  a  human 
being.  There  is  a  work  in  which  we  are 
all  engaged  from  childhood  throughout 
life,  one  region  in  which  we  are  all  pro- 
fessionals and  always  professionals,  and 
that  is  in  our  direct  relations  to  the  funda- 


mental realities  of  society,  state  and  cosmos. 

A  boy  is  a  religious  being  from  childhood 
up.  He  never  becomes  an  amateur  in  this 
respect.  He  is  simply  real  there  and  in 
presence  of  reality,  or  else  nothing  at  all. 
And  he  is  also,  from  youth  up,  at  any  rate, 
a  professional  in  his  relation  to  his  com- 
munity. And  so  I  dare  say  what  is  wanted 
here  is  something  more  than  a  theoretical 
course  in  ethics  could  give  him.  What  he 
needs  in  his  college  course  is  a  continuous 
underlying  consciousness  that  he  is  real 
and  in  converse  with  real  things;  he  needs 
to  maintain  some  kind  of  active  communi- 
cation with  reality,  such  as  enlists  his  will 
while  he  is  exercising  his  intellect — such 
activity  as  the  college  chapel  intends  to 
furnish  on  a  small  scale.  He  needs  to  be 
aware  of  his  relation  to  the  state — such  as 
the  "boy  scouts"  in  the  earlier  period  of 
life  attempt  to  hold.  He  needs  to  be  aware 
of  this  in  some  such  way  as  our  state  uni- 
versities give  in  their  military  instruction — 
something  that  our  private  colleges  should 
find  an  equivalent  for. 

A  boy  can  never  cease  at  the  peril  of  his 
soul  being  an  active,  religious  and  political 
being.  And  I  have  a  further  feeling  about 
the  matter,  which  I  am  not  quite  sure  how 
I  could  work  out,  and  that  is  that  he  can 
not  wTell  omit  his  economic  being,  that  we 
ought  not  to  defer  the  satisfaction  of  his 
economic  impulses  to  the  end  of  college 
days.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  which  chiefly 
creates  seriousness  and  affords  a  grip  upon 
one's  will  is  a  capacity  for  self-support. 
Our  boys  are  ready  for  that  at  their  six- 
teenth year.  Most  boys  who  do  not  have 
the  college  life  have  to  get  out  and  shift  for 
themselves  before  that.  They  are  fully 
equipped  physically  to  support  themselves, 
and  we  are  psychologically  in  danger  of 
maintaining  a  sort  of  uneasiness — a  feeling 
of  something  lacking — so  long  as  our  boys 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  relieved  entirely 
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of  coming  into  direct  grips  with  the  harder 
reality  of  economic  self-maintenance. 

William  James  in  his  famous  address  on 
"The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War"  suggest 3 
that  our  gilded  youth  should  be  drafted  off 
to  service  on  the  framework  of  skyscrapers, 
or  to  fishing  fleets  in  December,  or  to  the 
stoking  pits  of  ocean  liners,  in  order  that 
they  might  win  some  democratic  conscious- 
ness of  their  place  in  the  world,  learning 
what  human  life  is,  as  it  takes  hold  of  its 
harder  and  more  heroic  undertakings. 

Now,  whether  this  would  serve  as  a  moral 
equivalent  for  war  I  feel  some  doubt,  but  I 
know  that  something  of  that  kind  has  a 
tremendous  power  over  the  intellect.  It 
would  satisfy  just  such  a  person  as  my 
correspondent.  It  would  appease  a  rest- 
less part  of  his  nature.  It  would  make  him 
hungry  for  intellectual  and  theoretical 
things.  It  would  serve  as  a  mordant  for 
the  analytical  work  of  a  course  in  ethics. 

Our  colleges  serve  too  exclusively  the 
intellectual  appetite  and  therefore  leave  it 
dissatisfied.  These  factors  which  I  have 
dwelt  upon  appeal  to  the  will ;  and  we  can 
get  these  subconscious  currents  of  our  voca- 
tional interests  as  human  beings  into  their 
normal  order,  running  through  the  college 
life,  with  their  standards  of  responsibility, 
political  valuation  and  religious  worship, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  ministering  to 
eager  minds,  rather  than  to  minds  that  are 
desirous  of  getting  something  which  we  can 
not  give  them,  and  are  rather  tired  of  that 
which  we  try  to  give  them.  And  we  shall 
find  that  the  more  specific  vocational  inter- 
ests will  more  patiently  abide  their  later 
time.  W.  E.  Hocking 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  IN 
THREE  FAR  NORTHWEST- 
ERN STATES 

The  more  I  have  gone  into  this  theme 
the  less  I  am  inclined  to  call  these  char- 


acteristics which  I  mention  distinctive.  It 
may  be  that  the  differences  between  the 
northwest  corner  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try are  superficial,  non-essential,  merely 
circumstantial.  One  of  the  striking  facts 
about  the  American  school  is  its  far-reach- 
ing uniformity  of  spirit  and  method,  with- 
out any  nation-wide  law  or  regulation  to 
demand  it.  Certainly  the  high-school  boy 
or  high-school  class  in  Seattle  or  Portland 
or  Boise  does  not  seem  markedly  different 
from  the  boy  or  the  class  in  Chicago  or 
New  York.  Externally  they  all  alike  are 
thorough  conformists  in  habits  and  man- 
ners :  they  love  to  wear  the  proper  thing  in 
coats  and  collars,  to  cheer  the  football  team, 
and  in  general  to  copy  that  demigod,  the 
collegian.  Some  of  the  boys  and  more  of 
the  girls  are  devoted  to  their  books;  most 
of  them  practise  moderation  in  this  respect. 
They  are  probably  in  general  above  the 
common  social  level  in  morale,  and  sti'l 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good.  But  east  and  west, 
the  outside  world  is  fast  breaking  in  upon 
their  consciousness,  and  taking  lasting  hold 
upon  their  ideals  and  their  profoundest 
habits  of  thought  and  will. 

Hence,  I  will  try  to  tell  a  plain  tale  of 
the  western  high  school,  its  natural  history, 
its  environment,  its  aims  and  spirit,  and 
leave  it  to  you  to  decide  how  far  the  char- 
acteristics are  really  distinguishing,  and 
how  far  they  are  common. 

I  should  like  to  speak  first  of  some  of 
the  most  striking  social  conditions  that  af- 
fect education  in  the  northwest:  then  of 
what  seem  to  me  the  two  most  salient  char- 
acteristics of  the  high-school  movement, 
namely,  first  the  intense  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  high  schools,  and  second  the 
deep,  insistent  and  growing  demand  that 
the  high  school  shall  throw  its  light  upon 
the  path  of  life  which  stretches  before  the 
boy  or  girl. 
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I.  CONDITIONS 

First,  then,  conditions.  And  the  first 
condition  is  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions. There  are  two  cities  with  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants  each,  two 
with  about  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
half  a  dozen  with  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  thousand.  These  cities  have  sky- 
scrapers— one  with  42  stories — clearing- 
houses, port  commissions,  millionaires  and 
whatever  else  goes  wdth  metropolitan  life. 
Seattle  has  four  high  schools  with  from 
1,200  to  2,000  students,  and  several  smaller 
ones;  in  the  largest  four  cities  there  are 
nine  high  schools  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand students  each ;  adding  one  such  school 
in  a  smaller  city,  we  have  in  all  ten  high 
schools  with  over  a  thousand  students  each. 

Then  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  thousands  of  acres  of 
thickly  settled  agricultural  lands,  with 
schools  every  mile  or  two,  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  "dry  farming"  land,  with 
a  one-room  school  every  ten  miles;  whole 
counties  of  timber  land,  largely  uninhab- 
ited; vast  areas  of  grazing  land,  whose  in- 
habitants are  nomadic  and  know  not  family 
life.  Add  to  these  mining  communities, 
crammed  into  deep  gulches  between  precip- 
itous mountains,  and  fishermen  scattered 
along  the  coast  of  the  sea  and  the  shores  of 
the  rivers,  and  you  have  a  view  of  the  chief 
contrasts  of  environment. 

Bridging  all  the  differences  is  the  one 
thing — newness.  The  human  race  is  still 
"making  camp"  in  the  far  west.  As  with 
Cassar  so  often,  so  with  these  people, 
everything  is  to  be  done.  Nothing  is 
ready,  nothing  prepared,  all  in  the  rough. 
Forests  to  be  cleared,  roads  to  be  cut 
through,  stumps  to  be  removed,  homes  to  be 
created  in  the  wilderness.  The  human  in- 
vaders gnaw  constantly  on  the  crust  of  the 
primitive  and  gradually,  slowly,  toilsomely, 
extend  the  frontier  of  civilization. 


Most  characteristic  is  the  reclamation  of 
desert  lands  by  the  magic  of  irrigation. 
Sometimes  this  process  is  fairly  swift  and 
prosperous ;  true,  there  is  always  abundance 
of  hard  work,  in  grubbing  sagebrush,  level- 
ing the  earth,  preparing  the  ditches,  and 
finally  getting  a  crop  in.  But  there  is  a 
darker  side ;  hundreds  of  settlers  have  been 
led  to  move  upon  their  land  too  soon ;  the 
water,  upon  which  all  depends,  is  delayed, 
or  worse,  proves  insufficient  for  the  area 
assigned  to  it,  and  the  outlying  settlers  find 
themselves  camped  on  barren  soil,  some- 
times almost  without  hope  of  relief. 

All  these  conditions  profoundly  affect 
the  school  problem,  and  especially  the  ques- 
tion of  high-school  facilities.  The  most  gen- 
eral difficulty  is  fewness  of  children.  The 
state  of  Idaho,  for  example,  has  over  1,300 
school  districts,  but  less  than  a  hundred  of 
these  have  as  many  as  100  children,  while 
more  than  1,200  districts  have  less  than  100 
children.  Now  for  100  children  there  are 
on  the  average  only  10  or  12  high-school 
pupils.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
only  a  little  over  100  districts  attempting 
any  high-school  work  and  less  than  70  with 
full  four-year  courses. 

II.    INTENSE   DESIRE  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

To  my  mind  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
facts  concerning  high  schools  in  the  far 
west  is  the  almost  boundless  determination 
of  individuals  and  communities  to  have 
them.  The  communities  are  all  set  on  build- 
ing up  high  schools,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
throng  into  them.  Of  course  this  is  true 
all  over  the  country,  at  least  in  the  north ; 
yet  it  is  far  more  striking  in  the  new  re- 
gions, where  one  might  expect  the  people  to 
be  so  engrossed  and  absorbed  by  the  strenu- 
ous task  of  pioneering  that  schools  would 
receive  little  attention.  The  opposite  seems 
to  be  the  case.   This  perhaps  is  not  hard  to 
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explain;  a  dominant  element  in  most  far- 
western  communities  consists  of  immigrants 
from  older  states,  chiefly  the  two  northern 
tiers,  and  particularly  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  which  have  good  school 
facilities;  when  the  family  reach  the  new 
home  the  loss  or  shortage  of  school  priv- 
ileges is  at  once  and  keenly  felt ;  the  settler 
cares  little  for  most  of  his  hardships,  for 
they  are  the  mere  price  of  better  things,  but 
he  can  not  resign  himself  to  poor  schools, 
and  devotes  himself  to  an  educational  cam- 
paign. In  the  case  of  any  sort  of  commu- 
nity settlement,  however  small,  the  goal  of 
this  campaign  is  never  less  than  the  crown- 
ing of  the  school  system  with  a  high-school 
course. 

Considering  the  exceeding  shortness  of 
the  time,  the  achievements  in  this  direction 
are  striking  and  even  brilliant.  As  an  illus- 
tration let  me  sketch  the  development  of 
Twin  Falls,  a  city  in  southern  Idaho;  the 
story  is  characteristic  of  many  of  school 
progress  in  the  northwest. 

In  1904  where  the  town  now  stands  there 
was  only  a  vast  desert  of  sagebrush.  The 
water  was  brought  on  in  that  year,  and  the 
town  was  founded.  The  irrigation  project 
was  from  the  beginning  most  successful,  and 
soon  thousands  of  acres  were  under  culti- 
vation. The  soil  is  rich,  the  settlers  were  of 
a  high  type,  the  financial  basis  was  good, 
and  all  went  well.  Fortunately  also  a  large 
school  district  was  organized,  taking  in  the 
farms  for  several  miles  out.  In  1904  there 
were  twenty  pupils  all  told;  in  1912  there 
were  in  the  high  school  350  students;  for 
the  schools  in  general,  and  for  the  high 
school  in  particular,  nothing  was  too  good ; 
the  high-school  building  contains  labora- 
tories for  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  shops  for  manual 
training,  gymnasium,  lunch  room,  and 
assembly  room  seating  750  people. 

This  is  not  given  as  an  average  or  ordi- 


nary case;  neither  is  it  isolated;  it  is  an 
illustration  of  what  the  spirit  of  the  north- 
west will  do  when  fortune  grants  favorable 
economic  conditions. 

Here  is  a  report  printed  two  years  ago 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  its  ever  being 
read  at  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association: 

Five  years  ago  the  town  of  .  .  .  was  a  vast 
sheep-ranch,  with  a  hut  and  a  row  of  trees  as 
its  improvements.  That  was  in  1907.  Among 
the  first  few  houses  erected  was  a  barn-like  struc- 
ture which  was  used  as  the  first  school  building. 
The  enrolment  in  the  grades  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five;  in  19]  2,  four  hundred  and  ninety.  The 
high  school  was  organized  in  1909  with  twenty- 
three  students.  In  1910  it  had  an  attendance  of 
thirty,  at  the  present  time  (that  is  1912)  the  at- 
tendance is  seventy-one,  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  over  the  year  1910. 

And  at  the  present  time,  1914,  it  is  one 
hundred  and  six,  beginning  in  1909  with 
twenty-three  students. 

Here  is  another  one.  The  story  of  six 
years : 

From  a  sixty-dollar  shack  to  a  two-thousand-dol- 
lar frame  building,  and  then  to  a  thirty-thousand- 
dollar  brick  and  concrete  structure  for  grade  and 
high-school  purposes,  and  at  last  to  a  sixty-thou- 
sand-dollar high-school  building  is  in  brief  the 
story  of  .  .  .  educational  growth  during  that  time. 
Six  years  ago  one  teacher  cared  for  the  school 
population;  now  (1912)  fourteen  teachers  are  re- 
quired. 

These  are  the  visible  signs  of  an  internal 
desire  and  interest  and  passion — you  know 
what  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  said  a  few  years 
ago — that  no  nation  on  earth  had  ever 
shown  the  faith  in  education  and  the  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  for  schools  that  the 
American  nation  has — and  I  presume  that 
it  is  true,  and  I  have  always  believed,  with 
all  apologies  to  all  of  us  here  present,  that 
the  westerner  was  the  most  American  of 
Americans — and  I  believe  that  he  is  in  this 
particular  respect. 

In  general  the  easiest  thing  to  get  funds 
for  is  the  high  school,  and  especially  the 
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new  high-school  building.  Seattle  erected 
three  new  high  schools  in  six  years,  cost- 
ing from  $300,000  to  $500,000.  Nearly 
every  town  of  any  size  either  has  recently 
completed  a  new  building,  or  is  holding  a 
bond  election  or  is  planning  a  campaign  for 
one.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  sometimes  the 
new  building  gets  more  attention  than  what 
goes  on  in  it.  The  things  that  are  unseen 
are  eternal,  but  most  human  beings  even  in 
educational  matters  walk  largely  by  sight; 
it  is  easier  to  interest  the  general  public  in 
the  new  building  than  in  the  true  excellence 
of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  work  of  the 
pupils. 

Here  a  confession  must  be  made,  that  the 
interest  in  the  school  and  especially  in  the 
new  building,  is  not  always  purely  educa- 
tional. A  high  school  is  a  great  commercial 
asset  to  a  town.  The  real-estate  agent  finds 
it  a  splendid  talking-point,  so  the  ' '  booster ' ' 
is  usually  eager  to  encourage  schools,  and 
especially  such  features  as  have  an  adver- 
tising value.  The  high  school  is  the  glitter 
point  of  the  school  system;  above  all  the 
football  team,  the  glee  club,  and  other 
inter-community  elements  are  exceedingly 
if  not  excessively  popular. 

Incidentally  this  non-educational  inter- 
est sometimes  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  controlling  and  directing  the  "activ- 
ities" of  the  high  school.  The  people  who 
are  moved  by  this  interest  are  too  eager  for 
championship  teams  at  all  costs,  long  dis- 
tance trips  of  team  and  glee  club,  and  in 
general  the  spectacular  as  against  the  solid 
and  educational.  These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, to  my  personal  knowledge,  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  ambitions 
of  the  community  for  its  high  school  is  to 
have  it  "accredited"  standardized  or  ap- 
proved, by  the  State  University  or  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Of  course  there 
are  high  schools  and  high  schools,  some 


having  hardly  anything  but  the  name. 
Hence,  the  desire  of  a  school  to  be  certified 
by  some  competent  authority.  Probably 
the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  accrediting 
system  is  the  improvements  that  can  be  at- 
tained under  it  in  school  facilities.  When 
the  arguments  of  the  principal  and  superin- 
tendent have  failed  to  move  the  board,  the 
mere  statement  of  the  inspector  that  a  new 
teacher  or  additional  equipment  is  neces- 
sary for  accrediting  will  often  bring  the 
desired  result. 

The  greater  cost  of  high  school  seems  to 
have  little  force  with  school  authorities. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
in  the  high  schools  is  in  general  only  half 
as  many  as  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
salary  cost  per  pupils  is  more  than  twice  as 
much.  High-school  buildings  are  almost 
invariably  much  more  expensive  per  unit 
than  grade  buildings,  also  more  elegant  and 
ornate. 

In  the  smaller  communities  the  elemen- 
tary school  actually  suffers  through  an  ex- 
cessive proportion  of  the  resources  of  the 
district  being  devoted  to  high-school  work, 
when  perhaps  no  high-school  work  should 
be  indulged  in.  This  leads  naturally  to  the 
question  of  the  very  small  high  school,  and 
of  providing  high-school  opportunities  for 
the  remote  and  isolated  pupils. 

How  large  should  a  school  district  or  sys- 
tem be  before  it  undertakes  high-school 
work?  This  is  one  of  our  most  difficult 
problems.  Nearly  half  the  school  children 
in  the  three  states  live  in  districts  without 
any  high-school  work.  There  are  whole 
counties  without  a  single  four-year  high 
school  and  one  or  two  without  any  high- 
school  work  at  all. 

It  is  the  educational  purpose  of  the  whole 
northwest — probably  indeed  of  the  whole 
north  and  west,  to  open  high  schools  to 
all,  and  to  bring  high-school  instruction  as 
near  as  possible  to  all.    In  a  new  country 
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this  is  a  perplexing  task.  The  first  aim  is 
not  so  hard,  and  is  by  way  of  solution.  The 
state  of  Washington  has  solved  it ;  the  state 
aids  high  schools  financially  and  in  return 
requires  the  high  school  receiving  the  aid  to 
receive  free  of  tuition  any  pupil  in  whose 
home  district  there  is  no  accredited  high 
school.  Thus  the  boy  or  girl  who  finishes 
the  elementary  course  in  a  rural  school  takes 
his  choice  of  all  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
and  enters  with  full  rights  and  privileges. 
Oregon  has  a  much  less  complete  solution 
in  a  law  permitting  counties  to  levy  a 
county  high-school  tax  and  pay  the  tuition 
of  all  high-school  pupils,  wherever  they  at- 
tend. Idaho  has  just  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing districts  which  do  not  maintain  a  high 
school  to  pay  tuition  for  their  own  pupils 
who  wish  to  attend  high  school  in  another 
district. 

But  to  bring  the  high  school  near,  that  is 
tlie  impossible  task.  Yet  experience  shows 
that  few  children,  comparatively,  will  travel 
any  great  distance  from  home  to  attend 
high  school.  Parents  are  unwilling  to  send 
their  children  of  high-school  age  far  away 
from  homes.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
this  is  found  in  the  attendance  at  state  sec- 
ondary schools.  Idaho  has  such  a  school, 
called  the  Academy  of  Idaho,  at  the  chief 
center  of  population  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state.  This  school  has  equip- 
ment and  resources  beyond  those  of  the  best 
high  schools,  and  lays  special  stress  upon 
those  vocational  subjects  which  are  so  much 
desired  by  most  parents.  Yet  what  hap- 
pens even  in  the  counties  immediately  ad- 
jacent? The  great  majority  of  pupils  who 
leave  their  home  districts  to  attend  high 
school  go  to  the  nearest  high  school,  even 
when  they  must  pay  tuition,  instead  of 
going  a  few  miles  further  to  the  Academy, 
which  is  free.  From  four  counties  close  to 
the  Academy  the  following  facts  appear: 
36  pupils  attend  the  Academy ;  245  go  from 


their  home  districts  to  the  high  school  at 
the  county  seat.  A  striking  additional 
fact  is  that  39  students  from  these  counties 
attended  the  State  University,  traveling 
from  500  to  800  miles  to  reach  it;  that  is 
actually  more  college  students  attended  the 
distant  university  than  did  high-school  pu- 
pils attend  the  near  Academy. 

Some  of  the  attempts  to  meet  the  local 
needs  are  pathetic.  A  single  teacher  at- 
tempts to  give  a  full  four-year  high-school 
course,  usually  without  any  equipment 
worth  mention,  and  often  with  the  most 
meager  training  in  any  of  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  subjects  dealt  with.  Out  of  about 
50  high  schools  in  Idaho  reporting  one,  two 
or  three  years'  work,  half  have  less  than 
ten  high-school  pupils ;  about  half  have  three 
teachers  or  less  for  all  the  grades  taught. 
In  one  case  two  teachers  in  grades  seven  to 
twelve,  inclusive,  had  each  70  classes  a  week ! 
Under  such  circumstances  the  instruction 
degenerates  into  mere  wordcram,  frequently 
full  of  inaccuracy  and  totally  lacking  in 
that  richness  which  is  so  essential  to  the  sec- 
ondary student.  Yet  the  handful  of  older 
boys  and  girls  would  otherwise  get  no  more 
instruction,  in  most  cases.  If  they  get 
pleasure  and  at  least  think  they  get 
profit  out  of  a  scraping  of  algebra  and 
Latin  and  literature  and  science,  it  is  not  a 
comfortable  thing  to  deny  them  the  poor 
boon. 

Of  course  the  real  danger  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, and  lies  in  the  probability  of  neglect 
and  damage  to  the  elementary  work.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  here  a  problem  that  can 
be  solved  only  by  time  and  growth.  For 
the  present  we  are  in  an  unhappy  dilemma 
between  efficiency  and  accessibility,  between 
concentration  and  opportunity. 

III.  THE  TASK  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Why  do  people  so  greatly  desire  high 
schools  for  their  children  and  their  com- 
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munities?  What  do  they  expect  from  the 
schools?   And  are  they  getting  it? 

Negatively  it  is  quite  settled  in  the  west, 
near  as  well  as  far,  that  it  is  not  the  first 
duty  of  a  high  school  to  prepare  for  college. 
Positively,  hut  rather  vaguely,  it  is  much 
agreed  that  the  school  should  prepare  for 
life.  This  is  a  splendid  general  concept, 
where  we  can  all  meet;  the  big  problem  is 
to  translate  the  abstract  phrase  into  a  con- 
crete curriculum  and  method. 

The  desire  for  such  a  curriculum  as  this 
is  absolutely  dominant  in  the  west.  Peo- 
ple there  have  a  pervading  sense  of  work  to 
be  done  and  problems  to  be  solved.  Our 
civilization  is  not  yet  high  enough  to  permit 
the  luxury  of  drones.  Indeed  most  of  our 
people  must  now  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  earn  a  living  by  occupations  that  tend 
more  or  less  to  calloused  palms.  It  is  true 
that  a  man  is  worth  comparatively  little 
from  the  ears  down;  that  is  why  high 
schools  are  so  much  needed.  But  in  a  new 
country  there  is  not  much  room  for  men 
who  are  worth  nothing  from  the  ears  down, 
no  matter  how  highly  cultivated  they  may 
be  from  the  ears  up. 

Hence,  it  is  with  no  little  anxiety  that 
one  sees  the  stream  of  graduates,  both  from 
high  school  and  from  colleges,  steadily  flow- 
ing into  clerical  and  professional  occupa- 
tions. It  is  notorious  that  even  agricul- 
tural graduates  rarely  get  back  actually  to 
the  farm.  They  become  teachers  or  go  into 
government  service. 

Is  it  possible  that  under  all  the  deliber- 
ate and  systematic  instruction  and  training 
of  our  high  schools  there  is  a  more  potent 
though  subtle  power  that  destroys  the  in- 
clination and  willingness  for  labor?  To  be 
even  more  extreme,  is  a  dominant  habit  of 
clean  hands  and  stiff  collars  one  of  the  uni- 
versal by-products  of  a  high-school  course  ? 
I  confess  that  this  is  to  me  one  of  the  crucial 
questions.    I  was  jolted  into  new  attention 


to  it  several  years  ago  by  my  experience 
with  a  chore  boy.  When  I  first  knew  him 
he  was  absolutely  satisfactory  in  this  hum- 
ble but  important  capacity,  being  reliable, 
diligent  and,  within  his  boyish  powers, 
competent.  As  he  advanced  in  high  school 
he  degenerated  as  a  worker;  he  lost  his  in- 
dustry, was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
became  an  expert  in  the  gentle  art  of  having 
an  excuse.  He  was  a  thoroughly  good  boy 
through  it  all ;  no  bad  habits  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  but  just  "sort  of  worthless"  in  the 
capacity  in  which  he  had  served  so  well. 
Further  be  it  noted,  he  still  needed  and 
wanted  the  money;  and  still  further,  he 
had  not  gained  any  practical  competence  in 
any  line  to  offset  his  loss  in  the  one  respect. 
I  took  on  his  younger  brother  who  was  still 
in  the  grammar  school. 

The  trend  in  the  curriculum  is  unmistak- 
able, and  in  the  west,  at  least,  shows  yet  no 
signs  of  change.  Ten  years  ago  agriculture 
was  hardly  known  as  a  high-school  subject. 
Indeed  its  real  rise  has  even  a  more  recent 
date.  In  1908  one  of  my  students  in  the 
University  of  Washington  made  a  study  of 
high  schools,  including  data  as  to  the  courses 
of  study;  I  was  astonished,  in  looking  over 
the  report  the  other  day,  to  find  that  agri- 
culture was  not  even  mentioned.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  any  high  school  in  an  agricul- 
tural region  either  has  a  course  in  agricul- 
ture or  has  one  planned,  or  has  to  explain 
and  apologize.  The  most  recent  figures  for 
Idaho  indicate  that  over  25  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  in  high  schools  are  studying  agricul- 
ture, and  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are 
studying  home  economics. 

Moreover,  not  only  are  vocational  subjects 
in  the  ascendant,  but  the  practical  and 
actual  methods  in  those  subjects  are  sought. 
Book  agriculture,  taught  by  a  book  farmer, 
will  not  go  down  with  farm  boys  and  will 
be  only  an  exercise  in  formal  discipline  to 
town  boys.    The  teacher  must  have  lived 
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the  praxis  of  his  subject ;  the  book  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  laboratory  and  the  ex- 
perimental plot;  or  rather  the  laboratory 
and  farm  must  take  precedence  and  the 
book  become  a  side  light — just  what  a  book 
is  intended  to  be  in  any  practical  art. 

Just  here  we  meet  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  real  progress  in  vocational  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  northwest,  especially  in 
agriculture.  The  competent  teacher  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get,  and  when  you  get 
him,  the  government  or  the  agricultural 
college  comes  along  and  entices  him  away 
from  you.  Indeed  the  situation  as  to  high- 
school  teachers  of  agriculture  is  that  of  the 
Irishman  who,  after  struggling  vainly  with 
his  boot,  sighed,  ' '  I  '11  never  get  these  boots 
on  until  I've  worn  them  a  time  or  two." 
We  can  not  get  a  supply  of  teachers  until 
we  have  the  subject  well  established  in  the 
schools  so  as  to  start  a  stream  of  high-school 
students  trained  in  agriculture  who  will 
go  on  to  college  in  large  numbers  and  re- 
turn to  teach  in  the  schools. 

This  difficulty  in  manning  and  organizing 
these  new  departments  has  proved  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  them  through- 
out the  schools.  Added  to  this  is  of  course 
the  mighty  force  of  custom  and  tradition. 
To  many  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  high 
school,  without  which  it  is  not,  are  algebra, 
Latin,  ancient  history,  and  so  on.  Out  on 
the  prairies,  in  the  woods,  among  the  moun- 
tains, in  mining  and  lumbering  regions, 
there  are  scores  of  pitiful  little  schools 
marked  by  these  branches. 

Idaho  has  a  law  providing  for  so-called 
rural  high  schools,  which  are  granted  spe- 
cial aid  from  the  general  school  fund,  and 
are  required  by  law  to  give  instruction  in 
agriculture,  home  economics  and  manual 
training.  Yet  a  recent  inquiry  showed 
that  out  of  eighteen  schools  reported  as 
rural  high  schools,  all  taught  English  and 
history;  17,  algebra;  12,  geometry;  10, 


Latin ;  9,  German ;  7,  agriculture ;  5,  domes- 
tic science ;  and  only  3,  manual  training. 
Quite  as  serious  is  the  fact  that  only  6  had 
any  course  in  natural  science. 

A  word  in  closing  as  to  the  cultural  pos- 
sibilities of  this  great  vocational  trend.  We 
do  not  expect  to  lose  culture  in  the  search 
for  the  practical.  First,  our  dominant  oc- 
cupation is  the  most  human  of  all  callings 
— farming.  Then  we  are  seeking  the  great 
cultural  value  of  vocational  studies.  There 
is  much  hope  and  comfort  in  the  words  of 
so  great  an  apostle  of  culture  as  Professor 
Walter  Raleigh,  of  Oxford  University : 

Agriculture  and  domestic  science — are  not  poor 
or  narrow  studies.  Who  can  be  deeply  versed  in 
the  tillage  of  the  fields  if  he  knows  no  botany,  no 
chemistry,  above  all,  no  bacteriology? — The  man- 
agement of  a  home,  again,  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
science  in  the  word.  .  .  .  These  problems  have  been 
neglected  because  historians  for  the  most  part  have 
lived  in  colleges,  not  in  kitchens,  and  have  served 
on  juries,  not  in  dairies. 

A  few  days  ago  I  dropped  into  a  country 
high  school  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural region,  and  saw  two  things  that  point 
to  part  of  the  solution  of  the  supposed — and 
sometimes  real — conflict  between  culture 
and  the  practical.  The  first  was  a  class  ex- 
ercise with  the  Babcock  milk-tester;  you 
have  read  Tyndall's  " Chemistry  of  a  Can- 
dle ' ' ;  this  was  the  chemistry,  and  the  phys- 
ics, ay,  and  the  economics  and  sociology  of 
the  Babcock  tester ;  and  one  thought  of  the 
generous  patriotism  of  the  inventor,  and 
saw  a  great  study  in  morals  also  to  be  had. 

The  other  thing  was  the  study  of  Profes- 
sor Carver's  book  on  1  'Rural  Economics''; 
to  my  mind  an  epoch-marking  work  for  edu- 
cation in  all  agricultural  regions.  Really, 
after  the  Bible,  I  know  of  no  book  more 
desirable  in  a  high  school — rural  or  city. 
Moreover  the  boys  and  girls  had  been  en- 
couraged to  do  what  the  book  intends  them 
to  do — make  the  text  a  starting-point  from 
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which  to  study  the  actual  conditions  and 
problems  of  their  own  community. 

That  school  is  shedding  a  light  upon  the 
path  which  stretches  out  visibly  before  its 
students.  It  is  starting  with  them  where 
they  are;  no  one  need  set  any  but  natural 
and  proper  limits  to  the  distance  they  may 
travel  on  the  long  road  of  science  they  have 
thus  entered.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the 
cultural  studies,  specially  so-called,  have 
really  as  sound  and  truly  cultural  a  basis 
as  have  the  natural  and  social  sciences  upon 
a  broadly  vocational  content  and  motive  ? 

E.  0.  Sisson 


THE  COLLEGE  TEACHER'S  FUNCTION 
—SOME  WORTHY  PLATITUDES 
RESTATED 

From  the  sociological  standpoint  the 
teacher  should  combine  in  himself  the  two 
moments  in  the  social  process,  adaptation- 
control  and  stimulus  to  spontaneity  and 
variation.  In  his  control  function  he  rep- 
resents society  in  its  role  of  selection,  that 
process  which  has  shifted  the  center  of  con- 
trol from  without  to  within  consciousness. 
Formerly  the  environment  was  conceived 
as  controlling  humanity;  now  humanity 
conceives  itself  as  part  of  its  own  environ- 
ment and  proposes  to  control  it  in  its  own 
interests  and  by  its  own  methods.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  long  process  of  selecting 
and  codifying,  a  necessary  abstracting  and 
formulating  of  race  experience  has  been  in- 
voked. It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  teacher 
is  a  force  for  control,  that  he  enables  the 
individual  to  recapitulate  his  race  and  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  time  and  place  in  the 
world.  But  we  can  not  stop  here  with  mere 
control  and  recapitulation.  There  is  the 
complementary  process,  variation,  to  be 
considered.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  or 
compel  adaptation,  that  is,  acting  accord- 
ing to  certain  formulated  laws  of  nature  or 
society.    There  must  be  as  well  what  we 


may  call  for  want  of  better  terms  a  mar- 
gin of  refusal,  the  possibility  of  not  acting, 
or  of  acting  in  defiance  of  prescription. 
Hence  the  teacher,  as  the  vicar  of  society, 
must  teach  with  one  breath  orthodoxy  and 
heresy.  And  throughout  his  whole  work 
will  of  necessity  occur  a  two-fold  division : 
for  example,  the  commonplace  analysis  of 
instruction  into  teaching  and  self-teach- 
ing; of  discipline  into  control  and  self-con- 
trol. According  to  the  period,  place  and 
rank  of  a  given  society,  and  according  per- 
haps to  the  age  of  the  learner  will  the 
emphasis  be  shifted  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  elements. 

But  suppose  we  apply  these  simple  prin- 
ciples to  the  average  teacher  in  our  colleges. 
Does  he  not  tend  to  insist  rather  on  mere 
recapitulation  than  variation?  I  mean 
forced  recapitulation  and  not  that  recapit- 
ulation by  free  imitation  that  marks  chil- 
dren. I  once  knew  several  scores  of  adol- 
escents in  an  American  boys'  club  who  imi- 
tated their  clever  leader  down  to  the 
smallest  details  of  his  dress,  including  even 
a  luxurious  flowing  Rive  Gauche  necktie. 
College  students,  too,  indulge  in  such  hero- 
worship.  Such  recapitulations  are  harm- 
less. But  how  about  forced  recapitula- 
tions of  thought  and  conduct ! 

Take  for  example  the  question  of  what 
the  student  shall  learn.  Undoubtedly  some 
direction  is  necessary  at  the  beginning  of 
the  infant  learner's  career.  The  issue  is, 
how  long  are  we  going  to  hold  the  teacher 
responsible  for  selection  in  the  what  and 
how  of  the  pupil's  study?  The  teacher  is 
supposed  to  communicate  society's  current 
notion  of  values,  of  what  is  most  worth 
while  in  life.  But  if  the  child  does  not 
himself  acquire  the  discrimination  of 
values,  teaching  goes  for  naught.  Sin,  as 
Thomas  Davidson  declared,  arises  from 
false  distribution  of  the  affections.  The 
student  who  has  not  learned  to  place  his 
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own  affections  may  go  on  sinning  his  own 
sins  and  his  teacher's  into  the  bargain.  A 
child  once  remarked  how  convenient  it 
was  to  have  "  Moral  "  printed  in  iEsop's 
Fables,  so  that  everybody  might  know  what 
to  skip.  Training  to  skip  must  begin  with 
a  pupil's  first  day  in  school.  And  it  will 
become  no  small  part  of  the  college  teach- 
er's work  to  see  that  students  actually  have 
opportunity  for  learning  this  art  of  skip- 
ping. 

But,  you  may  say,  this  art  of  selection  and 
skipping  has  been  already  overdone,  and 
has  landed  us  in  the  quagmire  of  the 
elective  system.  But  is  the  elective  system 
directly  chargeable  with  the  popularity 
of  "snap  courses,"  with  the  lop-sidedness 
of  the  average  college  man's  program, 
with  the  production  of  "sublime  medioc- 
rity"? Isn't  the  trouble  rather  with 
the  failure  to  inspire  a  fine  "  discrimina- 
tion of  values"?  Freedom  to  select  is  es- 
sential, but  freedom  to  select  the  best  is 
real  liberty — thinking  God's  thoughts. 
Perhaps  here  is  where  our  college  teaching 
has  jumped  the  track:  in  communicating, 
or  trying  to  communicate,  knowledge  in- 
stead of  enthusiasms.  "Please,"  says  our 
modern  Oliver  Twist,  "a  little  less  of  en- 
cyclopedia and  a  little  more  of  the  divine 
fire." 

This  brings  up  the  whole  question  of 
"instruction."  Here  of  course  we  enter 
the  main  territory  of  the  teacher,  since 
education  and  instruction  are  usually  con- 
ceived as  synonymous.  But  are  they  really 
so?  If  so,  why  should  Jules  Ferry  have 
cried  out  constantly  to  his  teachers  ' '  Soyez 
des  educateurs ! ' '  We  must  agree  that  edu- 
cation not  formal  instruction  is  the  teach- 
er's business.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
whole  man,  not  just  with  the  parts  of  him 
which  are  supposed  to  soak  in  grammatical 
knowledge  or  historical  knowledge  or 
mathematical  knowledge,  or  mere  knowl- 


edge of  whatever  sort.  How  absurd,  then, 
the  old  simile  of  the  vintner  who  has  so 
many  barrels  of  wine  which  he  must  get 
somehow  or  other  into  a  certain  number  of 
empty  bottles  within  a  certain  time.  Yet, 
whether  w^e  like  the  figure  or  no,  this  con- 
ception of  teaching  has  been  the  predom- 
inant one,  and  still  holds  sway  in  spite  of 
repeated  attack ;  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
seems  most  impregnably  intrenched  in  our 
colleges.  We  still  tacitly  accept  Comenius's 
answer  to  his  self-propounded  question, 
what  is  it  to  teach?  "  To  make  another 
learn  and  know  what  the  teacher  already 
knows."  Had  not  the  worthy  bishop's 
practice  somewhat  given  the  lie  to  his  theory 
he  would  stand  condemned  in  advance. 
Yet  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  majority  of 
our  college  instructors  would  vote  Come- 
nius's  doctrine  to  the  index  or  the  pillory! 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  teacher  as  a  dis- 
penser of  information-pap.  It  is  just  this 
sort  of  "  canned  education,"  however,  that 
experts  on  scientific  management  would 
fasten  upon  us,  as  easier  to  standardize, 
check  up,  and  keep  tab  on.  Away  with  it ! 
Ruskin  was  for  once  entirely  correct  wThen 
he  cried  "You  do  not  educate  a  man  by 
telling  him  what  he  knew  not,  but  by 
making  him  w^hat  he  was  not."  But 
making  a  man  is  a  reciprocal  process,  an 
adventure  in  spiritual  cooperation  wThich 
both  maker  and  made  share:  for  education 
is  a  process  of  integration  not  accumula- 
tion. More  than  thirty  years  ago  W.  K. 
Clifford  wrote  in  his  essay  on  "Conditions 
of  Mental  Development"  :  ' '  the  development 
of  an  organism  proceeds  from  its  activities 
rather  than  its  passivities."  How  many 
college  class  rooms  would  accept  this 
maxim  in  any  but  an  ironic  sense?  Ac- 
cumulation in  tissue  means  fat  and  even 
fatty  degeneration.  So  with  mind.  It  is 
not  a  warehouse,  but  a  laboratory  or  work- 
shop ;  not  a  place  where  things  are  deposited 
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for  safe  keeping,  but  where  things  are  made 
and  done.  Does  this  seem  commonplace? 
Of  course  it  is,  but  educators  are  constantly 
mortified  and  even  astounded  to  find  their 
"commonplaces"  sounding  extraordinary 
and  revolutionary  to  the  ears  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  teachers  and  public. 

Must  we  go  so  far  in  the  other  direction 
as  to  insist  that  teaching  shall  create 
brains?  Brains  are  not  mere  brain,  but 
also  habits  of  thinking.  They  are  not 
simply  a  white  pulp  which  oozes  out  of  the 
skull  under  sudden  pressure.  Like  any- 
thing else  they  have  meaning  only  through 
activity.  Hence  it  is  part  of  the  teacher's 
business  to  make  brains,  actually  to 
make  them.  Mr.  Archdall  Reid  main- 
tains that  when  teachers  exclaim  ' '  that  they 
are  able  to  supply  their  pupils  with  knowl- 
edge but  not  with  brains,  that  they  condemn 
their  own  methods."  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  those  psychologists  who  pretend 
that  brain  is  brain,  a  fixed  quantity,  given 
once  for  all,  I  contend  that  if  feeding 
sheep's  thyroid  to  a  mental  defective  will 
develop  his  brain,  at  least  as  much  might  be 
expected  if  presumably  normal  students 
were  encouraged  to  lay  hold  of  a  few  more 
stimulating  ideas. 

But  how  shall  we  proceed  to  this  making 
of  brains?  We  are  sure  of  one  thing  at 
least,  namely,  that  the  lecture  method  will 
never  do  it.  There  is  no  surer  way  of 
'murdering  mind'  than  this  abominable 
marriage  of  lecture  and  formal  "quiz." 
William  James  used  to  insinuate  that  some 
folks  are  old  fogies  at  twenty-five.  They 
probably  become  case-hardened  through 
just  this  formalistic  notion  of  education. 
The  great  danger  of  the  formal  lecture  is 
its  ossifying  effect  on  the  instructor.  It 
is  much  easier  to  agonize  and  burn  mid- 
night oil  for  a  few  months  to  get  one's 
lecture  notes  in  book  shape  once  for  all 
than  to  work  along  from   day  to  day 


creating  and  re-creating  one's  folio.  I  once 
tried  a  course  given  by  an  honorary  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  a  German  university. 
The  "course"  consisted  in  literal  dictation, 
phrase  by  phrase,  from  a  greasy  pocket 
manuscript.  Scratch,  scratch,  went  a  hun- 
dred pens  —  pause  —  scratch,  scratch  — 
pause,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  hour. 
An  occasional  bit  of  impromptu  exegesis 
lightened  for  a  few  seconds  the  gloom  of  the 
dreary  performance.  The  trouble  was  that 
Herr  X.  had  stopped  growing  for  this  par- 
ticular work  long  ago,  when,  in  his  inspired 
youth  among  the  Alps,  he  had  composed 
the  book  which  he  now  goes  on  repeating 
year  by  year. 

The  lecture  sins  because  it  is  un  fait  ac- 
compli, an  attempt  to  adapt  once  for  all  to 
an  environment  that  is  ever  on  the  move. 
No  matter  how  many  slight  alterations  the 
book  suffers,  it  still  bears  its  Procustean 
mark.  The  poorest  sort  of  a  text  is  better 
than  ordinarily  good  lecturing,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  that  it  gives  to  both 
instructor  and  students  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  critical  faculties.  Only  the 
unusual  instructor  is  big  enough  to  see  over 
his  own  book  sufficiently  to  criticize  it ;  and 
perhaps  the  student  who  would  venture  to 
criticize  under  such  circumstances  is  still 
more  a  rara  avis.  Further,  note-taking 
usually  means  either  poor  notes  or  poor 
thinking.  It  is  likely  to  develop  either  a 
vague  sense  of  providence  (the  other  fel- 
low's notes)  or  a  slavish  and  meticulous 
habit  of  dependence  on  verbalism.  Note- 
taking  is  a  special  art,  and  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
tained at  all,  students  should  be  trained 
specially  in  the  art.  Yet  such  training 
must  keep  in  mind  constantly  the  fact  that 
the  student  is  not  a  phonograph  but  a 
retort.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  lecture  has  no  place  whatever  in  college 
teaching.  It  is  valuable,  unmistakably 
valuable,  as  a  method  of  introducing,  sum- 
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marizing  or  outlining  a  subject,  or  of  pre- 
senting new  scientific  truth  not  otherwise 
accessible.  I  am  simply  protesting  against 
its  abuse. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  modern  college 
teacher  must  produce  books.  Neglecting 
for  the  time  the  results  of  such  a  notion  in 
a  sort  of  " hypertrophy  of  scholarship,"  we 
grant  that  it  is  well  to  stimulate  research, 
and  to  separate  the  investigator  from  the 
teacher.  Let  us  be  frank,  however,  in  this 
division  of  labor ;  or  at  least  let  us  not  con- 
fuse our  book-making  with  our  teaching. 
A  friend  recently  called  one  of  his  students 
to  account  for  his  poor  work.  The  student 
excused  himself  on  the  grounds  that  the 
teacher  under  whom  he  did  his  preparatory 
work  4  '  was  writing  a  book. ' '  What  a  trav- 
esty on  learning,  if  in  our  zeal  for  research, 
the  student  be  unfitted  to  use  or  appreciate 
the  results  of  our  searching ! 

There  is  a  movement  in  certain  quarters 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  seminar  within  the 
the  graduate  school  of  the  university. 
This  indeed  was  the  upshot  of  some  of  the 
papers  presented  at  a  meeting  of  economics 
teachers  not  long  ago.  A  fine  showing  for 
future  students  of  economics — strikingly 
reminiscent  of  the  farmer  who  would  teach 
his  horse  to  get  along  without  hay!  "Why 
should  the  graduate  student  who  has  been 
forced  to  the  nursing  bottle  during  four 
years  of  college  work  be  compelled  to  give 
up  another  year  or  two  of  precious  time 
weaning  himself  ?  No,  eliminate  if  you  will 
the  name  seminar  from  college,  from  high 
school,  from  primary  school,  but  keep  and 
develop  the  principle.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  why  the  child  in  the  first  day  of  his 
receiving  class  or  the  freshman  from  his 
first  college  period  should  not  only  be  en- 
couraged but  compelled  to  use  the  seminar 
method. 

Instead  of  so  many  faculty  meetings  to 
decide  on  prerequisites,  new  courses,  cred- 


its, discipline,  probations,  dismissals  and  a 
dozen  other  routine  matters,  why  not  an 
occasional  meeting  to  learn  how  to  teach 
the  art  of  study  ?  Most  colleges  impose  cer- 
tain courses  in  physical  culture.  Why 
should  not  every  college  require  of  every 
freshman,  as  the  prerequisite  to  all  his  other 
work,  a  course  (not  of  lectures)  in  learning 
how  to  study? 

To  be  sure  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  such 
a  course  would  be  the  budding  and  flower- 
ing of  student  criticism.  For  a  sound 
method  of  study  involves  private  judgment 
and  the  critical  attitude.  How  far  is  it 
wise  or  safe  or  right  to  foster  the  critical 
faculty  in  students?  How  far  shall  papal 
infallibility  surround  the  teacher?  How 
far  is  it  safe  for  him  to  appear  human  be- 
fore his  class?  Is  it  ever  wise  for  him  to 
say  frankly  "I  don't  know"?  How  far 
must  he  resort  to  bluff  to  maintain  his  dig- 
nity and  authority?  Is  it  indeed  necessary 
to  resort  to  blustering  and  subterfuge  to 
maintain  one's  prestige?  ' 'Don't  admit  a 
mistake ;  cover  up  your  tracks ! ' '  once  upon 
a  time  advised  a  Khodes  scholar  now  teach- 
ing in  this  country  (and  fortunately  bely- 
ing his  theory  in  his  practise).  Another 
esteemed  friend  gave  me  this  sage  bit  of 
counsel:  "If  a  student  catches  you  in  class, 
tell  him  the  question  is  very  profound  and 
would  require  more  discussion  than  the 
patience  of  the  class  would  allow;  but  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  go  into  the  matter  with 
him  after  class;  then  you  have  him  alone 
and  can  bluff  him  out!"  Such  notions  are 
of  course  pure  survivals  of  primitive  au- 
tocracy. The  king  can  do  no  wrong !  Both 
king  and  teacher  retain  certain  marks  of 
their  ancient  fetish  and  medicine-man  days. 
The  code  of  Manu  prescribed  (as  did  the 
ancient  laws  of  Ireland)  that  one's  teacher, 
one's  spiritual  master,  should  be  treated 
like  a  parent:  "A  teacher  is  the  image  of 
the  divine  being."    But  it  was  this  very 
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investiture  of  the  teacher  with  sacredness, 
which,  combined  with  the  absolute  prescrip- 
tions of  the  code  itself,  taught  the  Hindus 
their  extreme  reverence  for  authority  and 
the  fixed  order,  and  fastened  them  in  a 
mould  of  adamant.  I  am  afraid  we  can 
only  solve  this  question  pragmatically, 
using  the  best  common  sense  of  our  day 
and  generation.  If  the  teaching  office  will 
base  itself  upon  an  authority  of  merit  and 
inspiration  there  is  no  danger  of  developing 
conceited  prigs  or  a  generation  of  student 
Sophists.  To  the  contrary,  we  should  have 
a  generation  of  students  trained  to  criticize 
- — i.  e.,  to  evaluate — to  "boil  every  chance 
in  their  own  pots." 

Shall  we  go  on  then  offering  students 
the  nursing  bottle?  Shall  we  still  work 
on  the  stupid  and  dangerous  principle  that 
education  is  a  gift,  when  really  it  is  an 
exchange?  Does  anybody  call  a  quiz  or  an 
examination  paper  an  "exchange"  for  a 
lecture  or  an  elaborate  piece  of  research? 
Modern  combat  tends  more  and  more  to 
become  a  struggle  between  ideas,  the 
gruesome  history  of  the  past  bloody  months 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  must, 
if  we  would  develop  sturdy  fighters,  give 
our  students  every  chance  to  fight  back. 
When  I  insist  on  the  exile  of  the  lecture,  it 
is  by  no  means  to  turn  the  class  room  into 
a  debating  society  with  mob-ocracy.  The 
class  room  must  be  a  round  table  and  not 
an  audience  chamber.  Isn't  it  the  raised 
platform  and  the  pulpit  that  sends  so  much 
preaching  wide  of  the  mark?  Isn't  it  the 
free  exchange  of  the  prayer  meeting  that 
makes  it  often  a  superior  means  of  grace? 
When  shall  we  college  instructors  cease 
emasculating  ourselves  into  a  sort  of  Diana 
of  the  Hundred  Breasts  and  begin  to  pre- 
side merely  at  a  feast  which  is  a  feast  be- 
cause we  and  our  students  contribute  each 
of  our  best  to  it  ?  Arthur  J.  Todd 
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EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

By  invitation  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  North  Carolina  Child  Labor 
Committee  the  annual  child  labor  conference 
will  be  held  in  Asheville,  February  3  to  6. 
The  program  for  the  meetings  is  not  yet  com- 
plete but  many  prominent  speakers  have  al- 
ready promised  to  appear,  among  whom  are  Dr. 
Felix  Adler,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society, 
New  York ;  Homer  Folks,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis;  Lillian  D.  Wald,  head  of  the 
Nurses  Settlement,  New  York;  Florence 
Kelley,  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  and  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  the  Free 
Synagogue,  New  York,  as  well  as  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  A.  J.  McKelway  and  E.  N.  Clopper, 
of  the  staff  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  general  topic  for  the  meeting  is 
"  Safeguarding  American  Childhood  "  and  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  the  Keating- 
Owen  federal  child  labor  bill  which  has  just 
been  referred  by  Speaker  Clark  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor.  Local  child  labor  prob- 
lems will  be  studied  and  there  will  be  discus- 
sions of  the  effect  of  child  labor  on  health, 
education  and  industry,  and  of  standards  of 
factory  inspection.  To  make  these  discussions 
of  wide  interest  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  has  invited  all  state  health,  factory 
inspection  and  school  officers  to  attend  and  has 
asked  the  governor  of  each  state  to  send  five 
delegates. 

GRADUATES   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

One  third  of  the  students  who  have  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Washington 
since  1876  are  devoting  their  lives  to  teaching. 
The  calling  of  "  home-making,"  indicating  the 
interests  of  the  women,  has  claimed  only  half 
as  many  as  the  field  of  education,  yet  stands 
second.  These  figures  are  drawn  from  a  com- 
pilation of  the  vocations  of  alumni  by  Recorder 
E.  N.  Stone. 

The  graduates  during  this  39 -year  period 
have  numbered  2,461.  Of  these  the  high-school 
teaching  forces  have  absorbed  388,  the  grade 
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schools  260  and  universities  82.  Forty-seven 
are  superintendents  or  principals  of  schools,  24 
are  library  assistants,  four  are  physical 
directors,  three  are  supervisors  and  two  are 
county  superintendents. 

Those  engaged  in  "  home-making "  num- 
ber 471,  they  are  nearly  equalled  by  bar- 
risters. The  statistics  show  that  339  have 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  and  are  practising 
law  now. 

Engineers  rank  fourth,  with  a  total  of  270. 
Electrical  and  civil  engineers  are  running 
abreast,  there  being  76  of  the  former  and  75 
of  the  latter  among  the  university  graduates. 
The  college  of  mines  has  44  graduates  in  the 
field,  though  like  all  the  other  colleges  it  has 
a  large  representation  among  professional 
men  who  studied  at  the  university  but  did  not 
take  degrees. 

The  other  75  graduates  in  engineering  are, 
variously,  assayers,  chemical  engineers,  con- 
sulting engineers,  draftsmen,  highway  and 
railway  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  min- 
ing engineers,  surveyors  and  city  or  county 
engineers. 

Pharmacists  who  have  earned  diplomas  at 
"Washington  number  157,  four  other  graduates 
of  the  college  of  pharmacy  being  bacteriol- 
ogists. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  graduates  have 
gone  into  business  of  one  kind  or  another;  25 
are  farmers,  ranchers,  horticulturists  or  dairy- 
men ;  nine  are  chemists ;  21  are  architects,  land- 
scape architects,  artists  or  musicians;  38  are 
lumbermen  or  members  of  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  forest  service;  40,  excluding 
foresters,  are  in  government  service;  33  fol- 
low literary  and  newspaper  work;  38  are 
dentists,  nurses  or  physicians  and  surgeons  and 
21  are  in  religious  and  social  work.  The  occu- 
pations of  66  are  not  listed. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Secretary  Lane  in  his  annual  report  makes 
a  brief  statement  of  the  things  done  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  past 
year.   Of  the  Bureau  of  Education  he  reports : 

1.  Inspected  the  work  of  35  universities 
and  colleges  in  North  Carolina  and  Oregon  at 


the  request  of  the  state  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  of  those  states ;  made  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  higher  institutions  in  the 
state  of  Washington;  rendered  decisions  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  402  universities,  colleges  and 
schools  for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  institutions 
to  be  accredited  by  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

2.  Completed  a  digest  of  all  the  school  laws 
of  all  the  states. 

3.  Assisted  committees  of  state  legislatures 
in  the  preparation  of  proposed  educational 
legislation;  assisted  in  a  survey  of  normal 
schools  in  Alabama. 

4.  Established  a  division  of  school  and  home 
gardening  for  the  promotion  of  home  garden- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  school.  The 
plan  advocated  by  the  bureau  has  already  been 
adopted  by  more  than  100  superintendents. 

5.  Established  a  division  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, with  one  specialist  in  industrial  edu- 
cation and  two  specialists  in  home  economics, 
for  the  promotion  and  investigation  of  various 
types  of  vocational  education. 

6.  Completed  the  field  work  in  the  study  of 
575  schools  for  negroes. 

7.  Made  studies  of  the  provisions  existing  in 
various  localities  for  the  education  of  adult 
immigrants  and  assisted  education  officers  in 
such  localities  in  preparing  plans  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  illiteracy. 

8.  Prepared  home  reading  courses  for  dis- 
tribution to  interested  persons. 

9.  Prepared  and  put  into  operation  a  code 
of  regulations  for  the  self-government  of  the 
colony  of  natives  at  Metlakahtla,  Alaska;  pro- 
cured the  setting  aside  of  two  additional  tracts 
of  land  as  reservations  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  one  on  the  Kobuk  Eiver  and  another 
on  Cook  Inlet  in  southwestern  Alaska;  estab- 
lished two  additional  herds  of  reindeer,  one  at 
Atka  and  another  on  Annette  Island. 

ECONOMIES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

The  special  committee  on  economy  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
ported to  the  board  that  the  appropriation  of 
the  general  school  fund  for  1916  ($33,555,641) 
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had  been  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  in  a  lump  sum,  and  that  it 
is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  determine  how  it  shall  be  ex- 
pended. Up  to  this  time  the  special  committee 
had  not  taken  up  the  special  school  fund, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  items  for  per- 
sonal service,  had  been  appropriated  in  six 
lump  sums,  one  for  each  borough  and  one  for 
all  boroughs,  as  provided  by  the  charter.  At 
the  request  of  the  committee,  the  director  of 
reference  and  research  had  prepared  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  results  of  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations,  as  follows: 

Estimate  Pre- 
sented to  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Revised 
Apportionment  Estimate 

Day  elementary  schools  .  .$26,345,129  $25,655,242 

Day  high  schools    5,768,942  5,589,551 

Training  schools  for  teach- 
ers   300,704  297,484 

Vocational  schools    266,916  204,935 

Parental     and  truant 

schools    36,721  35,821 

General  professional  con- 
trol   243,750  242,250 

Specific  professional  con- 
trol   149,613  134,313 

Attendance  officers   280,072  199,072 

Part-time  continuation  and 

cooperative  classes  ....  65,334  59,074 

Evening  schools    1,085,479  788,482 

Vacation    and  recreation 

activities   320,673   

Lecturers'  fees   65,000  35,000 

Corporate  schools   224,940  224,940 

Vacation   pay,  per  diem 

employees    22,000  22,000 

Amount  necessary  for 
emergencies  and  con- 
tingencies   100,000 

$35,1757277  $33,5887167 

Amount  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and 

Apportionment    33,555,641 

Deficit    ~$3 : 2,523 

Among  the  recommendations  intended  to 
reduce  the  expenses  are  the  following: 

That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  ar- 
range for  the  assignment  to  vacancies  in  the  grades 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  not  less  than  300 
kindergartners  by  February  1,  1916. 


That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  ar- 
range for  the  assignment  to  work  in  the  schools 
by  the  district  superintendents,  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, but  not  later  than  February  1,  1916,  of 
forty-four  special  teachers  of  drawing,  thirty-nine 
special  teachers  of  music,  fourteen  special  teach- 
ers of  physical  training  and  forty-four  special 
teachers  of  sewing,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  any  school,  including  such  special 
teachers,  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  classes. 

That  the  number  of  new  classes  to  be  formed  in 
the  elementary  schools  during  1916  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 318,  unless  financial  ability  to  form  addi- 
tional classes  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

That  no  promotions  of  teachers  to  vacancies  in 
the  grades  of  the  last  two  years  be  made  during 
1916,  unless  some  special  financial  provision  be 
made  therefor. 

That,  unless  financial  ability  be  determined  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  number  of  posi- 
tions in  the  high  schools  to  be  authorized  during 
1916  shall  not  exceed  105  for  the  spring  term  and 
107  for  the  fall  term,  that  within  these  totals  no 
first  assistants  shall  be  included,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  positions  of  assistant  teacher  to  be  author- 
ized shall  not  exceed  95  for  the  spring  term  and 
105  for  the  fall  term. 

That  for  1916  the  By-Law  provision  with  refer- 
ence to  the  compensation  of  teachers  in  training 
in  high  schools  shall  be  suspended  or  amended, 
and  the  rate  of  compensation  fixed  at  $1  per  diem. 

That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  con- 
solidate positions  in  the  training  schools  so  that 
the  number  of  assistant  teachers  shall  be  reduced 
by  not  less  than  two,  to  take  effect  February  1, 
1916. 

That  the  evening  elementary,  high  and  trade 
schools  shall  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  herewith  presented,  under  which  the  schools 
may  be  operated  during  1916  on  an  estimated  al- 
lowance of  $788,482. 

That,  unless  financial  ability  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  after-school 
athletics  shall  be  conducted  during  1916  without 
expense  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

That,  unless  financial  ability  be  hereafter  de- 
termined, vacation  schools,  vacation  playgrounds, 
evening  playgrounds,  evening  recreation  centers 
and  baths  shall  be  conducted  during  1916  without 
expense  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

That  substitute  teachers  shall  fill  places  in  the 
day  schools  where  provision  is  made  in  the  esti- 
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mate  submitted  herewith  for  pay  at  substitutes' 
rates. 

That  there  be  eliminated  from  the  estimate  for 
the  Parental  School  (a)  one  new  position  asked 
for  1916;  (&)  that  there  be  a  reduction  of  $10,300 
in  the  items  entitled  "  General  Professional  Con- 
trol" and  " Specific  Professional  Control";  (c) 
that  the  sum  of  $81,000  asked  for  additional  at- 
tendance officers  be  eliminated;  (d)  that  the  sum 
requested  for  '  'Part-Time  Continuation  and  Co- 
operative Classes"  be  reduced  by  $6,260;  and  (e) 
that  the  amount  requested  for  "Lecturers'  Fees" 
be  reduced  to  $35,500. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed  orator  of 
the  1916  commencement  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Dr.  John  P.  Garber  was  reelected  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  education 
on  January  3. 

Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis  has  resigned 
as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Correction 
of  New  York  City  to  accept  appointment  by 
Mayor  Mitchel  as  chairman  of  the  new  Parole 
Commission.  This  commission  was  established 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  under  a  law  enacted 
in  1915,  and  is  empowered  to  determine  the 
length  of  imprisonment  of  persons  sentenced 
to  the  New  York  City  reformatory  and  to  the 
New  York  County  penitentiary  and  of  about 
two  thirds  of  those  committed  to  the  work- 
house. 

Professor  Henry  A.  Perkins,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  is  acting  president  of  Trinity 
College  during  the  absence  of  President 
Luther. 

George  Lincoln  Burr,  professor  of  medieval 
history  in  Cornell  University,  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  Washington.  He  succeeded  Professor 
H.  Morse  Stevens,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Washington, 
Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University, 


was  elected  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation. 

In  Medford,  Mass.,  the  school  committee 
has  organized  with  Professor  Joseph  W. 
Phelan,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  as  chairman. 

Dr.  Lillien  J.  Martin,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Stanford  University,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  department  of  psychology,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Frank  Angel,  who  has  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  Belgian  relief  work  in 
London  and  has  sailed  for  the  war  zone. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fawcett,  from  1908  until 
last  February  the  plant  pathologist  at  the 
Porto  Rico  Experiment  Station  at  Mayaguez, 
and  since  that  time  occupying  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  the  Experiment  Station  in  Tucuman, 
Argentina,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
mycology  and  bacteriology  at  the  University 
of  Tucuman. 

Dr.  Merritt  C.  Fernald,  the  first  member 
of  the  faculty  of  University  of  Maine,  a  former 
president  of  that  institution  and  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  died  in  Orono,  Me.,  on 
January  8,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

Frederick  W.  Grube,  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  professor  of  languages  at  the 
Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  died  at  his  home 
in  East  Meadow  Brook,  on  January  10.  He 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1840. 

Ernst  Sieper,  professor  of  English  philol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Munich,  has  died, 
aged  fifty-two  years. 

The  Stanford  University  Medical  School 
announces  the  thirty-fourth  course  of  Popular 
Medical  Lectures  to  be  given  in  Lane  Hall  on 
alternate  Friday  evenings  as  follows: 

January  14.  * '  Medical  Research  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  General  Medicine, ' '  by  Dr.  George  H. 
Whipple,  director  of  the  Hooper  Foundation  for 
Medical  Research. 

January  28.  "The  Economic  Aspect  of  Dis- 
ease," by  Murray  S.  Wildman,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  economics. 

February  11.  "Disease  Carriers,"  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Sawyer,  secretary,  California  State  Board  of 
Health. 
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February  25.  "The  Eelation  of  Hospitals  to 
the  Community,"  by  Dr.  George  B.  Somers. 

March  10.  "Locomotion  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease," by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Schaller. 

March  24.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  by  Lillien  J. 
Martin,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  psychology. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  handed  down  a  decision  to  the 
effect  that  women  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
Washington  may  marry  and  still  retain  their 
positions.  The  decision  was  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Gladys  Aline  Strong  Hellman,  who  was 
granted  a  writ  of  mandamus  compelling  the 
board  of  education  to  reinstate  her  as  a  teacher, 
which  position  she  was  forced  by  Rule  45  to 
vacate  following  her  marriage  June  15,  1915. 
This  rule  automatically  discharged  a  woman 
teacher  when  she  married.  The  court  set  aside 
the  regulation  as  unfair  and  discriminatory. 

Dr.  Owen  L.  Shinn  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  summer  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  the  thirteenth  session  of 
which  will  be  held  from  July  10  to  August  19, 
1916.  The  department  of  education  of  the 
university  will,  in  addition  to  an  extended  list 
of  lecture  courses,  covering  the  various  fields 
of  educational  problems,  offer  opportunity  for 
the  observation  of  practical  demonstrations  in 
teaching.  A  model  high  school  and  grade 
school,  comprised  of  eight  grades  and  kinder- 
garten, will  be  conducted  by  teachers  selected 
to  represent  the  best  school  systems  of  the 
country.  The  department  of  psychology  will, 
in  addition  to  work  in  general  psychology,  con- 
duct a  special  school;  opportunity  will  thus  be 
given  to  study  the  methods  of  training  back- 
ward and  abnormal  children.  In  addition  to 
education  and  psychology,  the  following  de- 
partments of  instruction  will  offer  courses : 
anthropology,  architecture,  bacteriology,  bot- 
any, chemistry,  economics,  finance  and  com- 
merce, French,  geography,  German,  history, 
Italian,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philos- 
ophy, physical  education,  physics,  sociology, 
Spanish  and  zoology. 

A  further  development  of  Western  Reserve 
University  will  be  made  possible  through  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  tract  of  land  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  Adelbert  College  cam- 


pus. The  tract  extends  from  Euclid  Avenue 
to  Cummington  Road.  It  includes  frontages 
of  515  feet  on  Euclid  Avenue,  with  the  Ford 
homestead  at  the  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and 
Adelbert  Road,  is  1,500  feet  deep,  and  con- 
tains twelve  acres.  The  campus  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  increased  by  fifty  per 
cent,  by  the  new  property,  will  be  practically 
continuous  from  the  southern  and  western  line 
of  the  present  campus  of  Adelbert  College  to 
the  corner  of  Ford  Drive  and  Bellflower  Road. 
The  enlarged  campus  will  contain  thirty-five 
acres.  The  amount  paid  for  the  land  is  not 
made  public.  The  tax  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty is  $230,000.  President  Thwing  states 
that  the  details  regarding  the  uses  of  the  prop- 
erty have  not  been  completed  but  that  Mr. 
Charles  Allerton  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  architect 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Har- 
vard Freshman  Dormitories,  and  Mr.  Abram 
Garfield,  of  Cleveland,  have  been  engaged  to 
prepare  preliminary  plans  for  some  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings.  Also  a  tentative  landscape 
plan  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Warren  Man- 
ning, of  Boston. 

Judge  Dobler  has  handed  down  an  opinion 
in  the  Circuit  Court  to  the  effect  that  the  late 
Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett  had  only  a  life  interest 
under  the  will  of  her  father,  J ohn  W.  Garrett, 
in  three  pieces  of  property,  her  title  to  which 
was  contested  after  her  death.  Miss  Garrett 
bequeathed  the  old  family  mansion  in  Balti- 
more and  two  country  estates  partly  to  her 
friend,  Miss  Carey  Thomas,  president  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  partly  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  plans  to  found  a  branch 
of  the  Emma  Willard  School  in  Troy  to  teach 
domestic  and  industrial  art.  It  is  to  be  es- 
tablished upon  the  site  of  the  former  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  which  she  attended  as  a  pupil, 
and  is  to  be  known  as  the  Russell  Sage  School 
of  Practical  Art.  For  its  support  Mrs.  Sage 
will  give  $250,000.  The  school  is  intended  for 
young  women  who  will  receive  instruction  in 
arts  similar  to  those  taught  at  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute in  Brooklyn  and  Simmons  College  of 
Boston.    The  buildings  formerly  used  by  the 
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Emma  Willard  School  will  be  occupied,  Mrs. 
Sage's  gifts  having  recently  made  possible  the 
erection  of  new  Emma  Willard  School  build- 
ings. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  the  new  president 
of  Elmira  College,  has  announced  to  the 
alumnae  the  gift  of  a  new  building  to  the  col- 
lege and  another  contribution  which  will  make 
possible  the  erection  of  a  second  new  build- 
ing. Dr.  Shaw  is  placing  before  the  gradu- 
ates the  plan  of  building  a  cloister  connecting 
the  new  dining  hall  with  the  main  building, 
which  will  be  a  memorial  to  Dr.  MacKenzie, 
the  late  president. 

During  the  holidays  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding them  many  entertainments  were  given 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  consisting  of 
lantern  slide  lectures  on  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  moving  picture  films  of  uni- 
versity life,  furnished  by  the  recorder's  office. 
Many  of  these  were  given  in  the  local  high 
schools,  and  were  attended  by  hundreds  of 
high-school  pupils  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Papers  have  been  signed  whereby  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  has  secured  the  stock  of  the 
Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School.  It  now 
is  the  owner  of  six  of  the  thirteen  normal 
schools  of  the  state  with  negotiations  pend- 
ing for  purchase  of  others. 

President  J.  Warrant  Castleman,  of  the 
Rochester  Board  of  Education,  has  recom- 
mended that  eight  new  school  buildings  be 
erected  in  the  immediate  future.  In  some  of 
the  most  modern  grammar-school  buildings 
pupils  attend  school  only  on  half  time;  and 
the  congestion  in  the  high  schools  has  become 
very  serious. 

The  department  of  health  of  New  York 
City,  in  cooperation  with  the  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  has  devised  a  plan  by  which 
teachers  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis  will 
be  examined  by  physicians  of  the  department 
of  health.  Principals  of  schools  are  requested 
to  report  teachers  who  are  in  such  physical 
condition  as  to  be  unable  properly  to  do  their 
work  and  whom  there  is  reason  to  regard  as 
probable  subjects  of  tuberculosis.    A  woman 


physician  will  be  detailed  to  examine  women 
teachers  if  they  so  desire. 

An  organization  meeting  of  the  trustees 
and  faculty  committees  on  the  plan  and  scope 
of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  in  1918  of 
Cornell  University  has  been  held  in  New  York 
City.  The  two  bodies  were  merged  in  a  joint 
committee,  of  which  Colonel  Henry  W.  Sackett 
was  made  chairman  and  Professor  C.  II.  Hull 
vice-chairman.  An  executive  committee  was 
named,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sackett  and  Hull, 
President  Schurman,  Judge  Cuthbert  W. 
Pound,  Mr.  R.  H.  Treman  and  Dean  A.  W. 
Smith.  H.  W.  Peters  was  appointed  secre- 
tary. To  that  committee  was  referred  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  celebration.  It  was  decided 
that  President  White  should  be  requested  to 
prepare  an  address  for  delivery  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  semi-centennial,  but  no  further 
announcement  was  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  exercises  to  be  held. 

General  P.  Elias  Calles,  military  governor 
of  Sonora,  is  preparing  to  establish  school  and 
sanitary  systems  throughout  the  state, 
modeled  after  those  of  California.  R.  E. 
Denegri,  consul  general  of  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment at  San  Francisco,  who  recently  con- 
ferred with  Carranza  leaders,  has  consulted 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California,  it  was  said,  and  instructors 
probably  will  be  designated  by  the  university 
within  a  short  time  to  visit  Sonora  to  organize 
the  schools. 

Classification  of  the  dental  colleges  of  the 
United  States  along  the  lines  which  have 
been  found  successful  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  in  grading  medical  schools, 
will  be  completed  by  the  Dental  Educational 
Council  of  America  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  next  July.  This  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Dean  Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  of  Mar- 
quette University  College  of  Dentistry  and 
secretary  of  the  council,  who  with  Dr.  George 
N.  West,  Chicago,  Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  others,  has  been  inspecting  the 
fifty-two  dental  colleges  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  grading  them.   During  the  last  two 
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months  colleges  in  the  west  and  middle  west 
have  been  inspected  by  the  committee.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  council  a  report  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  standing  of  the  colleges  of  the 
south.  The  inspection  of  the  eastern  colleges 
will  begin  on  April  1,  in  order  to  have  the 
complete  report  ready  for  the  annual  meeting. 
At  that  meeting  also  a  curriculum  for  the  four- 
year  course  in  dentistry,  which  will  be  adopted 
in  all  colleges  in  1917,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
council. 

New  York  University  is  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  accommodating  the  six  thou- 
sand students  who  are  registered  for  courses  in 
the  downtown  division  of  the  university  at 
Washington  square,  and  the  additional  influx 
of  students  that  is  expected  with  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  of  the  academic  year  has 
led  the  university  authorities  to  lease  a  sec- 
tion of  a  ten-story  building  on  Waverly  place. 
The  space  in  the  new  quarters  will  be  altered 
for  classrooms. 

A  resolution  to  establish  a  school  of  com- 
merce at  Cornell  University  is  now  before  the 
board  of  trustees.  It  was  introduced  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  board  and  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  which  J.  Du  Pratt  White  '90 
is  the  chairman. 

A  new  postgraduate  course  in  public  health 
and  sanitation  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
courses  of  study  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  public-health  work  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere;  to  fit  them  to  occupy  positions 
as  health  officers,  members  of  boards  of  health, 
secretaries,  agents,  or  inspectors  of  health 
organizations,  either  official  or  voluntary.  To 
do  this,  it  is  planned  to  give  a  groundwork  of 
sanitary  knowledge  by  instruction  in  the  labo- 
ratories and  by  lectures. 

The  eight  weeks  agricultural  course  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  began  on  January  3 
and  continues  until  February  25.  Over  300 
men  and  women  have  been  added  to  the  stu- 
dent body,  enrolled  in  this  course.  Instruction 
in  the  following  10  subjects  will  be  given,  the 
student  being  allowed  to  choose  any  five :  Live- 
stock raising,  judging  livestock,  farm  stocks, 


soil  fertility,  farm  machinery,  farm  dairying, 
horticulture  gardening,  veterinary  medicine 
and  poultry  raising.  Most  of  the  work  will  be 
in  the  form  of  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
experiments.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
course  is  a  daily  4  o'clock  lecture,  at  which 
prominent  men  will  speak  on  topics  concerned 
with  agriculture. 

Moving  pictures  showing  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  tools,  which  are  to  be  a  feature  of 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the  Boston 
High  School  of  Commerce,  have  been  shown 
for  the  first  time  to  the  entire  student  body. 
The  pictures,  consisting  of  four  reels  of  film 
loaned  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Eco- 
nomics at  Washington,  demonstrated  the  vari- 
ous processes  in  the  manufacture  of  microm- 
eters, calipers  and  sharp-edged  tools,  in  the 
factory  of  a  large  New  England  tool  manufac- 
turing concern.  The  moving-picture  machine 
is  a  part  of  the  school  equipment  recently 
furnished  by  the  school  committee.  It  is 
planned  to  show  weekly  reels  depicting  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprises. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

AS  TO   DOCTORS   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  strictures  of  Mr.  Holliday  in  number  48 
of  School  and  Society  on  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  as  granted  at  the  present  time 
are  just  and  judicious.  If  he  does  not  speak 
as  one  having  authority  he  at  least  speaks  as 
one  having  knowledge.  More  than  three  de- 
cades ago  I  had  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
and  the  evidence  I  have  since  accumulated  has 
hardened  my  conclusion  into  conviction.  Re- 
cently numerous  protests  have  been  voiced  in 
Germany  against  the  method  in  vogue  in  that 
country.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  a  Ph.D.  of  Halle,  although  a 
native  of  Berlin.  He  declared  that  hardly 
one  thesis  in  a  hundred  was  worth  printing. 
So  thoroughly  dissatisfied  was  he  with  his  own 
that  during  my  four  years'  association  with 
him  he  never  mentioned  its  title.  Professor 
Sweet,  in  his  "  Practical  Study  of  Languages," 
tells  us  how  many  of  these  theses  are  com- 
posed or  compiled. 
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A  good  deal  of  what  is  grandiloquently  called 
original  research  is  purely  mechanical  work,  re- 
quiring almost  less  originality  than  the  routine  of 
a  bank  clerk.  The  researcher  looks  through  a 
catalogue  of  manuscripts,  and  finds,  say  a  ' '  Trea- 
tise on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins"  in  the  Kentish 
dialect  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  a  fragment  of 
a  translation  of  the  French  romance  of  ' '  The 
Adventures  of  Sir  Arthur  and  the  Green  Lady," 
which  his  professor  assures  him  has  never  been 
published.  Our  student  copies  it  by  the  help  of  a 
facsimile  of  the  handwriting  of  the  manuscript, 
translates  it  with  the  help  of  the  Latin  or  French 
original,  and  then  publishes  the  text  with  a  glos- 
sary and  introduction,  two  thirds  of  which  is  per- 
haps written  by  his  professor.  On  the  strength 
of  this  ' '  original  research "  he  is  then  himself 
made  a  professor — a  professor  who  never  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  laborious  career  shows  the 
slightest  glimmering  of  originality. 

In  the  scene  between  Mephistopheles  and 
the  student  Goethe  ridicules  this  sort  of  ped- 
antry. The  learner  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
teacher  never  says  anything  not  found  in  the 
book.  The  English  and  French  systems  of 
higher  education  are  often  stigmatized  as 
being  no  system  at  all.  We  are  assured  that 
such  results  as  were  achieved  under  it  were 
entirely  due  to  personal  initiative.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  an  international  tribunal 
would  find  two  scientists  whose  rank  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  Darwin  and  Pasteur.  For  al- 
though what  is  usually  called  Darwinism  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  based  on  hypotheses  for- 
mulated by  Maupertuis,  Lamarck  and  St. 
Hilaire,  it  was  the  Englishman  who  placed  the 
evolution  theory  on  a  scientific  foundation. 
Moreover,  the  great  writers  and  thinkers  of 
Germany  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  were  not  specialists  in  the  modern 
sense.  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Kant,  Hegel, 
Schelling,  Fichte,  Niebuhr,  Mommsen,  Ranke 
and  others  were  men  of  extensive  attainments. 
Those  of  them  who  occupied  university  chairs 
lectured  on  a  number  of  subjects  that  had 
little  direct  connection  with  those  on  which 
their  fame  chiefly  rests.  Our  modern  system 
of  granting  degrees  is  admirably  calculated  to 
give  to  mediocrity  an  undue  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance.   Many  a  young  man  has  become  so  in- 


flated with  the  thought  of  his  own  greatness 
in  having  constructed  a  successful  thesis  that 
it  remains  his  only  achievement. 

Among  the  candidates  for  the  professorship 
of  English  literature  in  the  college  with  which 
I  was  then  connected  were  two  men  whose 
claims  I  particularly  recall.  One  of  them  had 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at 
Munich  for  a  dissertation  on  some  phase  of  the 
Arthurian  legend.  He  was  so  proud  of  this 
achievement  that  he  seemed  to  think  it  use- 
less for  any  other  candidate  to  apply  against 
him.  The  other  had  studied  English  philology 
at  Berlin,  but  had  not  taken  a  degree.  I  told 
both  that  I  could  not  see  that  their  studies  had 
much  bearing  on  the  duties  which  they  would 
be  expected  to  perform ;  that  philology  was  not 
literature,  and  that  Germany  was  hardly  the 
land  in  which  to  study  English.  The  second 
man  was  eventually  chosen  and  proved  to  be 
a  successful  teacher.  He  has  besides  written 
three  or  four  books  that  are  worth  while.  Of 
the  other  man  I  have  not  heard  a  word  since, 
nor  have  I  seen  a  line  from  his  pen.  Doubt- 
less the  thesis  that  won  for  him  his  degree 
brought  glory  enough  to  last  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
a  greater  absurdity  than  to  identify  philology 
with  literature.  The  latter  is  synthetic,  the 
former  purely  analytic.  Hardly  anybody  now 
uses  the  term  philology  in  the  comprehensive 
sense  given  to  it  by  August  Boeckh  and  ac- 
cepted by  his  immediate  disciples.  It  em- 
braced too  much  for  the  present-day  wor- 
shipers of  trifles.  It  is,  however,  not  neces- 
sary that  a  doctor  of  philosophy  should  be  an 
ignoramus.  For  one  thing  it  is  too  easily  ob- 
tained. Three  years  are  usually  assumed  to 
be  necessary  to  reach  the  goal,  when  in  fact 
hardly  two  are  taken  up  with  actual  work. 
Let  us  suppose  that  our  candidate  undertakes 
the  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  the  "  Indebted- 
ness of  Cervantes  to  his  Predecessors."  He 
will  in  the  first  place  find  it  necessary  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Castilian 
tongue,  in  itself  no  small  achievement.  If  he 
deals  with  his  subject  on  the  linguistic  side 
he  will  find  it  indispensable  to  read  many 
Spanish  authors  in  the  original  in  order  to 
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ascertain  how  far  Cervantes  drew  his  vocab- 
ulary from  books  and  to  what  extent  from  that 
somewhat  mysterious  source  to  which  the 
great  creators  of  our  modern  languages  like 
Luther  and  Shakespeare  had  recourse  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  ideas.  If  our  can- 
didate is  mainly  concerned  with  thoughts  he 
may  employ  translations  to  some  extent,  if 
such  exist.  If  our  newly  fledged  doctor  has 
only  partly  exhausted  his  theme  he  will  be 
fairly  well  equipped  for  a  chair  of  Spanish  (or 
rather  of  Castilian)  literature.  Assuming  that 
our  professor  will  give  two  courses,  one  in  the 
language  strictly  speaking,  the  other  in  the 
literature  expressed  through  its  medium,  he 
should  do  his  work  very  well  from  the  start 
in  the  first  and  fairly  well  in  the  second.  If 
he  is  studious,  each  succeeding  year  will  ex- 
hibit wider  knowledge.  He  will  not  read  his 
lectures  over  and  over  again  year  after  year  as 
some  German  professors  are  wont  to  do  and 
doubtless  some  American  also.  If  the  philol- 
ogy of  a  language,  whether  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, is  dealt  with  from  the  Boeckhian  point  of 
view  it  is  not  pedantic  nor  chiefly  concerned 
with  insignificant  trifles.  To  this  I  can  testify 
from  personal  knowledge  after  hearing  several 
courses  by  Professor  Teuffel,  the  author  of  a 
standard  "  History  of  Roman  Literature."  If 
we  may  judge  from  his  books,  Professor  Skeat 
was  an  interesting  lecturer  and  teacher.  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  few  men  in  his  day 
who,  before  attaining  middle  life,  knew  the 
English  language  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  diligent  student  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
I  have  refrained  from  either  criticism  or  sug- 
gestion regarding  theses  in  the  domains  of 
chemistry,  physics  or  biology  for  the  reason 
that  my  ignorance  of  these  subjects  is,  as  the 
Germans  say,  colossal.  But  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  matter 
that  the  fault  lies  mainly  with  the  examiners. 
They  fix  the  standard  just  as  they  do  for  the 
baccalaureate  degrees.  It  is  probable  that  the 
ambition  to  send  out  a  large  number  of  doctors 
every  year  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  some 
examiners.  Sympathy  is  likewise  a  factor 
of  some  weight.    I  obtained  first-hand  infor- 


mation on  both  these  points  in  Germany. 
Professorial  nature  like  human  nature  in  gen- 
eral is  much  alike  wherever  found.  Several 
German  faculties  even  make  a  considerable 
reduction  in  their  doctor's  fees  to  students  who 
have  attended  their  lectures  through  at  least 
three  semesters.  Our  university  professors 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  measure  their  suc- 
cess by  the  number  of  their  students.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
candidates  who  barely  pass  and  those  who  fail 
by  a  little.  Everybody  knows  too  that  stu- 
dents who  have  made  a  poor  record  are  often 
successful  in  after  life.  Brilliant  students  are 
wont  to  depend  on  their  native  ability,  while 
plodders  have  no  resources  except  their  indus- 
try. I  am  strongly  tempted  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tor- 
toise, but  will  refrain. 

Chas.  W.  Super 

Athens,  O. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  MACHINERY 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  Society  :  The 
essential  difference  between  President  Kolbe's 
attitude  and  my  own,  if  I  understand  his  com- 
munication in  School  and  Society  for  Oc- 
tober 30,  is  that,  whereas  he  assumes  it  to  be 
the  "  outstanding  and  overshadowing  fact  that 
we  are  receiving  into  our  colleges  every  year 
a  tremendous  amount  of  totally  unfit  mate- 
rial and,  worst  of  all,  are  committing  the  in- 
tellectual outrage  of  trying  to  force  education 
upon  students  whom  we  know  to  be  unfitted  to 
receive  it,"  I  made  the  assumption  that  we 
are  receiving  students  who  are  in  the  main 
fairly  intelligent,  but  that  our  system  is  not 
suited  to  awaken  the  intelligence  of  these  stu- 
dents to  the  real  nature  and  purpose,  nor  to 
enlist  its  aid  in  the  consummation,  of  liberal 
education. 

If  students  are  what  President  Kolbe  as- 
sumes them  to  be,  there  may  be  some  justifi- 
cation for  committing  the  outrage  of  trying 
to  force  education  upon  them.  I  take  it  that 
this  is  a  characterization  of  the  class-hour- 
credit  system,  which  naturally  enough  allows 
students  "  to  graduate  by  mere  force  of  iner- 
tia." But  even  in  such  a  case  I  should  think 
the  system  one  of  doubtful  expediency. 
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But  if  students  are  what  I  assume  them  to 
be  there  can  be  little  or  no  justification  for 
committing  upon  them  this  intellectual  out- 
rage. 

The  additive  notion  of  liberal  education, 
which  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  students 
from  the  first  registration  to  the  last,  merely 
by  the  form  in  which  studies  are  presented, 
can  not  but  make  as  deep  an  impression  as 
the  studies  themselves  upon  students.  For 
whatever  notion  the  student  may  personally 
have  about  studies  and  studying,  he  must 
also  think  of  these  things  in  terms  of  credits 
in  order  to  get  himself  properly  registered  for 
at  least  eight  times,  and  eventually  graduated. 
Those  students  who  imagine  that  they  are 
getting  a  liberal  education  merely  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  credits  surely  can  not  be  said 
to  have  understood  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  liberal  education.  Those  students,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  discovered  the  purpose 
of  liberal  education,  as  President  Kolbe  sug- 
gests, through  the  inspiration  of  some  good 
teacher,  find  themselves  encumbered,  rather 
than  aided,  by  the  necessity  of  continuing 
their  additions.  These  are  conclusions  to 
which  one  must  come,  I  think,  after  spending 
a  few  years  in  aiding  and  advising  students  in 
registration,  and  in  observing  how  they  think 
and  talk  about  their  college  work. 

I  suggested  that  the  system  at  Oxford  is 
simpler  and  more  natural.  In  the  work  for 
"  honors "  the  student  is  supposed  to  attend 
lectures,  a  list  of  which  is  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term.  He  attends  from  a 
third  to  a  half  as  many  as  the  American  stu- 
dent, if  he  finds  them  useful  to  him.  Other- 
wise he  is  busy  reading  the  books  which  he 
must  master  in  order  to  prepare  his  weekly 
essay  for  the  discussion  and  critical  comment 
of  his  tutor  in  the  weekly  tutorial  hour.  A 
few  lectures,  much  reading,  and  some  per- 
sonal conferences  with  tutors — this  is  the  sys- 
tem. Each  student  makes  his  study  or  tha 
libraries  his  individual  "  laboratory "  where 
he  works  at  the  problem  that  his  tutor  has 
set  him  for  the  week.  There  is  in  this 
system  no  screen  of  credits  through  which  the 
student  sees  his  work ;  he  is  "  most  advan- 


tageously brought  together  with  it "  and  with 
his  teachers.  And  at  length  he  is  examined 
and  given  a  final  class,  first,  second,  etc.  The 
work  for  the  "  pass "  degree,  in  the  respect 
that  it  is  arranged  in  groups  to  ensure  variety 
of  somewhat  superficial  information,  is  more 
like  the  American  degree.  Each  group  may 
be  finished  by  the  examination  process  when- 
ever the  student  considers  himself  qualified. 
He  passes  from  one  group  of  subjects  to 
another  as  he  completes  it,  by  examination, 
and  when  he  has  completed  all  the  prescribed 
groups,  he  is  ready  for  his  degree.  Even  in 
this  rather  perfunctory  course  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  the  credit  machinery  in- 
tervening between  student  and  subject. 

I  still  think  that,  if  the  credit  machinery 
were  dispensed  with  or  at  least  removed  from 
the  forefront  of  the  students'  consciousness, 
the  effectiveness  of  teaching  might  be  in- 
creased. The  question  is:  Can  a  system  be 
devised  which  will  continuously  impress  upon 
the  student  the  simple  lesson  that  the  essential 
thing  in  college  is  to  learn  a  good  deal  about 
certain  subjects  and  to  develop  the  power  to 
express  oneself  about  these  things  in  good 
English  prose?  Eor  mere  systems  make  very 
deep  impressions  as  well  as  subjects. 

Joel  M.  Johanson 

University  of  Washington 


QUOTATIONS 

TEACHERS  OF  CERTIFIED  TRAINING 

Another  round,  the  winning  round,  must 
be  fought  this  year  in  the  battle  for  state  certi- 
fication of  teachers.  Again  this  month  the 
official  news  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  devotes  itself  to  the 
merits  of  the  law  which  for  two  years  has  been 
before  the  legislature  and  which  soon  will 
come  by  special  reference  before  the  next  gen- 
eral court.  The  bulletin's  arguments  clinch 
the  case  in  the  new  act's  favor.  The  state's 
grant  of  certificates  to  teachers,  on  a  basis  of 
training  and  qualifications  adequate  to  the 
work  which  teachers  are  given  to  do,  must  at 
once  both  raise  the  standards  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools  and  better  professional  conditions 
for  the  teachers  themselves. 
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As  matters  run  to-day,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  new  teachers  enter  the  schools  of 
Massachusetts  every  year  without  adequate 
training,  says  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
whose  testimony,  on  points  of  this  kind,  is 
beyond  question  trustworthy.  The  new 
teachers  include  young  high-school  graduates 
and  even  some  who  have  never  completed  a 
course  in  the  secondary  schools.  Engaged  by 
local  school  committees  without  any  uni- 
formity of  standard,  sometimes  solely  for  rea- 
sons of  personal  preferment,  they  make  many 
weak  spots  in  the  Massachusetts  system  of 
schools  which  otherwise  is  so  strong.  The 
smaller  the  community,  the  lower  the  quality 
is  the  usual  rule  to-day.  According  to  the 
State  Board  there  are  districts  in  Massachu- 
setts where  the  education  offered  is  no  whit 
better  than  it  was  from  fifty  to  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  hoped  that 
the  present  method  of  local  certification  can 
ever  be  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  progress. 
Adopt  a  system  of  uniform  certification  of 
teachers  throughout  the  commonwealth,  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  you  have  applied  at  once  a  powerful  im- 
petus to  improvement  which  must  make  itself 
felt  in  cities,  towns  and  rural  communities 
alike. 

Ready  to  take  the  places  which  state  certifi- 
cation would  close  to  incompetent  applicants 
there  come  each  year  from  Massachusetts'  own 
normal  schools  many  graduates,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  competition  from  below, 
are  now  forced  to  accept  positions  in  schools 
outside  of  the  state.  After  young  men  and 
women  have  been  trained  in  normal  schools 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  only  proper  economic  return  which  the 
state  can  gain  from  them  is  to  be  secured 
through  employing  them  in  the  schools  of  this 
state.  These  graduates  would  not  be  numer- 
ous enough  to  take  all  the  places  now  going  to 
incompetent  persons,  but  the  new  incentive  to 
seek  training  in  the  normal  schools,  offered  by 
state  certification,  should  soon  increase  the 
attendance  at  these  institutions.  Since  the 
proposal  of  the  law  is  to  require  a  college  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent,  Massachusetts  would 


not  of  course  be  restricted  to  the  graduates  of 
these  schools  in  its  search  for  the  best  possible 
material.  At  a  time  when  the  colleges  are 
largely  increasing  and  improving  their  de- 
partments of  education,  it  is  certain  that  they 
must  develop  many  young  men  and  women 
into  excellent  material  for  teaching.  State 
certificates  could  also  be  obtained  by  appli- 
cants who  passed  suitable  examinations. 

To  the  teachers  themselves  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  law  will  bring  benefits.  It  will 
be  certain  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  now 
paid  to  teachers  through  relieving  the  pressure 
now  brought  to  bear  from  below  by  candidates 
who,  being  poorly  equipped,  are  willing  to  be 
poorly  paid.  After  state  certification  has  been 
adopted,  teachers  in  Massachusetts  need  no 
longer  remain  under  the  annoying  necessity 
of  securing  a  new  certificate  from  the  differ- 
ent local  school  committees  under  whose  juris- 
diction they  might,  at  various  times,  seek  em- 
ployment. Instead,  the  teacher  possessing  a 
state  certificate  will  be  free  to  find  a  position 
wherever  one  offers  in  any  part  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  general  court  can  not  afford  to 
trifle  any  longer  with  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.  Just  as  the  chief  hope  of  the 
preservation  of  American  democracy  is  being 
shown,  with  increasing  clearness,  to  reside  in 
the  development  of  American  education,  we 
can  not  delay  measures  that  promise  general 
educational  betterment.  —  Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

GRADES  AND  THEIR  STANDARDIZATION  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

During  the  past  five  years  all  the  grades  at 
the  University  of  Texas  (exception  being  made 
of  the  medical  department  at  Galveston  and  of 
the  summer  school)  have  been  systematically 
counted  by  sections,  classes,  subjects,  instruc- 
tors and  departments,  and  the  results  of  the 
counts  have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
in  four  university  bulletins.  Widely  differing 
standards  of  grading  were  revealed  by  these 
counts,  and  a  moderate  grade  standardization 
measure  has  just  been  adopted  as  a  corrective. 
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This  measure,  and  the  statistics  (involving 
over  110,000  passing  grades)  upon  which  it  is 
based,  seem  to  justify  some  notice. 

The  University  of  Texas  long  session  is 
divided  into  three  terms,  and  grades  are  given 
at  the  end  of  each  term  in  all  subjects  taught 
during  the  term.  A  "  full "  course  runs  for 
three  hours  a  week  through  all  three  terms. 
Courses  running  three  hours  a  week  for  one 
term  or  one  hour  a  week  for  three  terms,  are 
called  one-third  courses.  Similarly  four- 
ninths,  five-ninths,  two-thirds,  four-thirds  and 
even  five-thirds  courses  exist.  The  full  course 
is  the  commoner  type  by  far,  followed  by  one- 
third  and  two-third  courses  in  order. 

Except  in  law,  where  passing  grades  run 
from  80  to  100,  the  passing  grades  A  (excel- 
lent), B  (good),  C  (fair)  and  D  (pass)  are 
used.  Based  on  their  frequencies,  80  to  84  is 
approximately  a  D,  85  to  89  is  a  C,  90  to  94  is 
a  B,  95  to  100  is  an  A.  As  may  easily  be 
imagined,  no  precise  meaning  has  been  attached 
to  "  good "  or  "  fair,"  "  excellent "  or  "  pass." 
E,  F,  G  denote  various  stages  of  failure  or  not 
passing  when  a  student  attempts  all  the  work 
of  a  term  in  a  course ;  W  or  Q  means  that  the 
student  did  not  pass  the  course  that  term  be- 
cause of  withdrawal  from  college  or  dropping 
the  course  after  the  first  week  of  it.  P  means 
failure  to  pass  the  course  because  of  official 
permission  to  postpone  the  completion  of  a 
part  of  it. 

In  the  following  table  the  registration  has 
been  uniformly  counted  in  terms  of  a  third  of 
a  full  course  as  a  unit,  with  one  passing  grade 
to  each  third  of  a  course  "  passed."  A  full 
course  passed  gives  rise  to  three  grades,  a  one- 
third  course  to  one  grade,  a  five-thirds  course 
to  five  grades.  The  theoretical  year's  work  for 
a  student  is  five  full  courses  or  the  equivalent, 
which,  if  passed,  gives  rise  to  fifteen  passing 
grades. 

Students  who  register  for  a  course  and  drop 
it  before  the  first  week  of  the  course  are  not 
counted  as  registered  for  it.  After  the  first 
week  the  student  must  be  reported  either  as 
passing  or  not  passing  in  each  term  that  the 
course  runs.  Thus  a  student  in  a  full  course 
may  be  graded  A,  B,  B;  or  D,  E,  Q;  or  E, 


Q,  Q ;  or  W,  W,  W ;  etc.  The  total  registration 
in  thirds  is  equal  therefore  to  the  sum  of  the 
A's,  B's,  Cs,  D's,  E's,  F's,  G's,  W's,  Q's  and 
P's;  the  sum  of  the  first  four  gives  the  total 
number  of  passing  grades,  the  sum  of  the  re- 
mainder the  total  number  of  non-passing 
grades,  if  W,  Q  and  P  may  be  called  grades. 

An  examination  of  the  non-passing  grades 
shows  the  Q's  to  be  somewhat  more  numerous 
than  the  W's,  the  two  combined  being  respon- 
sible for  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  failure 
to  pass  a  course  once  registered  for.  The  E's 
are  about  as  numerous  as  the  W's.  Since  a 
student  about  to  get  an  E  or  an  F  may,  by 
dropping  a  course,  get  a  Q,  no  real  line  of  divi- 
sion separates  the  Q's  from  the  E's,  F's  or  G's. 
Statistics  of  failure,  to  be  complete  need, 
therefore,  to  include  Q's,  W's  and  P's  with  the 
actual  failure  grades.  To  include  only  E's, 
F's  and  G's  is  misleading. 

The  68,000  freshman  registrations  in  the 
above  table  resulted  in  about  45,000  passing 
grades;  the  81,000  upper  class  (sophomores, 
juniors,  etc.)  registrations  resulted  in  about 
65,000  passing  grades,  a  total  of  110,000  pass- 
ing grades  received  by  about  5,000  individuals. 

The  agreements  between  successive  years  is 
due,  not  to  proper  grade  standardization,  but  to 
the  large  numbers  involved  and  to  the  fairly 
uniformly  distributed  growth  of  the  university 
during  the  five  years. 


Freshman 
classes: 

1910-  11  

1911-  12  

1912-  13  

1913-  14  

1914-  15  

Total  

Upper  classes: 

1910-  11  

1911-  12  

1912-  13  

1913-  14  

1914-  15  

Total  

Grand  total 


Registration 
in  Thirds 
of  a 
Full  Course 


10,689 
11,993 
14,551 
15,281 
15,714 


Percentage 
ol  Registra- 
tion Passing 


68 
66 
60 
64 
67 


68,228 


13,304 
13,679 
17,633 
18,648 
17,893 


82 
82 
81 
82 
82 


81,157 


150,448 


Percentage  of 
Passing  Grades 
Which  Were 


A's  B's 


10  27 
10  27 
10  25 
9  I  25 
10  25 


Cs 


14 
16 
15 
14 
16 


36 
35 
37 
36 
36 


D's 


36 
38 
37 
ffl 

38 


34 
31 
32 
32 
32 


27 
29 
28 
30 
29 


16 
15 
17 
15 
14 


January  15,  1916] 

The  standardization  scheme  just  adopted  is 
as  follows : 

1.  That  the  standard  limits  for  the  percentage 
distribution  of  grades  be  as  follows: 

From  8  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent,  of  all  passing 

grades  in  any  class  be  A's, 
From  27  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent,  of  all  passing 

grades  in  any  class  be  B's, 
From  36  per  cent,  to  44  per  cent,  of  all  passing 

grades  in  any  class  be  C's, 
From  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  passing 

grades  in  any  class  be  D 's. 

2.  That  a  teacher  may  at  any  time,  if  he  thinks 
best,  vary  from  the  standard  limits  here  adopted, 
but  if  he  does  so,  he  is  expected  to  indicate  the 
reason  thereof  on  the  class  grade  sheet. 

3.  That  there  be  printed  upon  the  record  sheets 
upon  which  class  grades  are  returned  to  the  regis- 
trar a  small  diagram  showing  graphically  the 
standard  limits  for  the  distribution  of  the  passing 
grades. 

4.  That  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year  a  tab- 
ulation of  the  grades  of  each  teacher,  and  their 
percentage  distribution  be  printed,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  each  teacher. 

Provided:  That  these  recommendations  do  not 
apply  to  classes  of  less  than  10  members. 

Provided:  That  these  recommendations  shall 
apply  to  the  college  of  arts,  and  the  departments 
of  education  and  of  engineering,  but  not  to  the 
law  school. 

Provided:  That  no  recommendations  are  made 
as  to  the  number  of  E 's,  F 's  and  other  unsatis- 
factory grades. 

Section  1  in  the  above  scheme  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
to  grade  alike,  and  serves  also  as  a  guide  to 
new  instructors.  The  third  proviso  avoids 
what  would  be  regarded  by  the  general  public 
as  too  harsh  a  predestination.  Much  of  course 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  fixing  elastically  the 
percentages  of  failure.  Section  2  properly 
allows  the  experience  of  an  instructor  with 
successive  classes  to  make  due  allowance  for 
exceptional  classes.  Upon  the  explanations  to 
be  accepted  from  the  diverging  instructors 
depends  the  failure  or  success  of  the  projposed 
standardization.  Sections  3  and  4  attempt  to 
secure  due  uniformity  through  proper  public- 
ity. The  first  proviso  makes  correct  exception 
of  small  classes  to  which  the  law  of  average  is 
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sometimes  not  even  approximately  applicable. 

The  legalized  percentages  are  based  not  on 
theory  but  on  the  above  table  derived  from 
local  experience.  The  attempt  has,  however, 
been  made,  by  using  the  same  percentages  for 
both  freshman  and  upper  classes,  to  increase 
somewhat  the  number  of  good  grades  ^given  *to 
freshmen  and  to -decrease  slightly  the  number 
given  to  upper  classmen,  thereby  tempering 
that  academic  wind  which  blows  most  harshly 
upon  the  lambs  with  the  least  fleece.  The 'at- 
tempt has  also  been  made  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  C  grades. 

Besides  possible  errors  in  counting  the 
grades,  the  table  is  subject  to  certain  small 
errors  which  are  thought,  however,  not  to  dis- 
turb at  all  the  general  results.  Practically  all 
of  the  grade  counts  were  made  by  Miss  Eva 
McDonald. 

H.  Y.  Benedict 

July  1,  1915 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  NEW  YORK  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION1 

President  David  B.  Johnson,  Carroll  G. 
Pearse,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
George  B.  Cook,  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  D.  W.  Springer,  secretary,  met  in 
New  York  City  on  November  1  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  invitation  to  hold  the 
meeting  next  summer  in  New  York.  This 
matter  had  been  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee by  the  board  of  directors  at  the  Oakland 
meeting.  During  that  meeting  they  were  in 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  city  and  state,  as  well  as 
with  representatives  from  the  civic  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  New  York  City.  The  gen- 
eral plan  submitted  by  the  New  York  people 
being  satisfactory,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
1916  meeting  in  that  city  from  July  3  to 
July  8. 

The  New  York  teachers  have  adopted  as 
their  slogan  "  The  Largest  Meeting  in  the 
History  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion," and  they  are  perfecting  arrangements  to 
do  their  part  to  make  it  such.    Thomas  E. 

i  From  the  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin. 
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Finegan,  representing  the  state  department, 
Andrew  Edson,  representing  the  city  school 
system,  and  Elmer  E.  Brown,  representing  the 
other  educational  interests,  were  appointed  a 
committee  with  authority  to  name  all  com- 
mittees that  would  be  needed  in  connection 
with  the  meeting.  They  have  already  met 
twice  and  their  plans  are  well  under  way.  To 
show  their  interest,  Columbia  University  and 
New  York  University  have  both  agreed  to  post- 
pone the  opening  date  of  their  summer  schools 
to  July  10,  although  they  will  register  on 
July  8.  The  other  summer  schools  in  the  east 
have  under  consideration  a  similar  postpone- 
ment and  we  are  sure  that  in  some  cases  it 
will  be  arranged.  There  are  forty-seven  edu- 
cational organizations  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  at  a  meeting  recently  called  rep- 
resentatives of  thirty-nine  were  in  conference 
with  Mr.  Finegan  concerning  ways  in  which 
they  could  assist. 

The  present  plans  are  to  hold  the  large  meet- 
ings in  Madison  Square  Garden,  provided  the 
experiments  which  will  be  made  with  sound- 
ing boards  prove  satisfactory.  Three  hotels 
will  be  used  as  headquarters — the  Astor  House 
will  be  the  headquarters  for  New  York,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island;  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  will  be  the  headquarters  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana ;  and  the  McAlpin  will 
be  headquarters  for  the  other  states.  In  gen- 
eral this  gives  the  Astor  House  to  New  York 
and  the  states  to  the  north,  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  to  the  states  from  New  York  south 
through  the  southeastern  territory,  and  leaves 
the  balance  to  the  McAlpin.  Unusually  good 
hotel  rates  are  being  secured  and  everybody 
will  be  provided  with  such  accommodations  as 
are  desired. 

When  the  executive  committee  held  its 
meeting  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  local  arrangements  in  connection 
with  our  meeting  next  summer,  the  question 


was  asked  as  to  the  percentage  of  teachers  in 
the  several  states  whe~e  the  convention  had 
recently  been  held  who  had  taken  out  member- 
ship in  the  association  as  the  result  of  the  ad- 
vance membership  canvass.  An  examination 
of  the  records  since  the  Boston  meeting  in 
1903  ohows  the  following  results:  At  that 
meeting,  Massachusetts  enrolled  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  its  entire  teaching  force. 
In  1904,  the  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
connection  with  the  Fair,  and  but  15  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  in  Missouri  enrolled.  In  1905, 
the  meeting  was  held  at  Asbury  Park,  but  in 
reality  it  was  a  New  York  meeting,  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell  being  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. About  11  per  cent,  of  the  New  Jersey 
teachers  were  enrolled  and  New  York  contrib- 
uted a  membership  of  over  eight  thousand.  In 

1908,  no  session  was  held,  but  in  1907,  with  the 
meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  California  enrolled 
approximately  50  per  cent,  of  its  teaching 
force.  In  1908,  at  Cleveland,  22  per  cent,  of 
the  teaching  force  of  Ohio  was  enrolled.  In 

1909,  at  Denver,  60  per  cent,  of  the  Colorado 
teachers  took  out  memberships.  In  1910,  at 
Boston,  34  per  cent,  of  the  Massachusetts 
teachers  were  enrolled.  In  1911,  at  San 
Francisco,  California  again  gave  an  enrolment 
of  50  per  cent,  of  its  teaching  force.  In  1912, 
at  Chicago,  Illinois  was  represented  by  prac- 
tically 27  per  cent,  of  its  teachers.  The  1913 
meeting  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  broke 
all  records,  the  enrolment  from  Utah  being 
110  per  cent,  of  its  teaching  population.  In 
1914,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  was  represented 
by  25  per  cent,  of  its  teaching  force,  and  the 
1915  meeting,  held  at  Oakland,  enrolled  34  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  of  California.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association,  the  meeting  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City,  and  when  for  the  first  time 
since  special  elforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
a  large  advance  enrolment  the  meeting  will  be 
held  in  New  York  state,  if  New  York  attains 
the  same  ratio  that  the  other  states  have  main- 
tained in  the  matter  of  advance  enrolments, 
the  1916  meeting  is  bound  to  be  a  record 
breaker  so  far  as  membership  is  concerned. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNI- 
VERSITY PROFESSORS  ON  ACA- 
DEMIC  FREEDOM  AND 
ACADEMIC  TENURE i 

I.    GENERAL  DECLARATION  OP  PRINCIPLES 

The  term  "academic  freedom"  has  tra- 
ditionally had  two  applications — to  the 
freedom  of  the  teacher  and  to  that  of  the 
student,  Lehrfreiheit  and  Lernfreiheit.  It 
need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  free- 
dom which  is  the  subject  of  this  report  is 
that  of  the  teacher.  Academic  freedom  in 
this  sense  comprises  three  elements:  free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  research;  freedom  of 
teaching  within  the  university  or  college; 
and  freedom  of  extra-mural  utterance  and 
action.  The  first  of  these  is  almost  every- 
where so  safeguarded  that  the  dangers  of 
its  infringement  are  slight.  It  may  there- 
fore be  disregarded  in  this  report.  The 
second  and  third  phases  of  academic  free- 
dom are  closely  related,  and  are  often  not 
distinguished.  The  third,  however,  has  an 
importance  of  its  own,  since  of  late  it  has 
perhaps  more  frequently  been  the  occasion 
of  difficulties  and  controversies  than  has 
the  question  of  freedom  of  intra-academic 
teaching.  All  five  of  the  cases  which  have 
recently  been  investigated  by  committees  of 
this  association  have  involved,  at  least  as 
one  factor,  the  right  of  university  teachers 

1  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.,  on  January  1,  1916,  it  was  moved 
and  carried  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure  be  ac- 
cepted and  approved — John  Dewey,  president;  A. 
O.  Love  joy,  secretary. 
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to  express  their  opinions  freely  outside  the 
university  or  to  engage  in  political  activ- 
ities in  their  capacity  as  citizens.  The  gen- 
eral principles  which  have  to  do  with  free- 
dom of  teaching  in  both  these  senses  seem 
to  the  committee  to  be  in  great  part,  though 
not  wholly,  the  same.  In  this  report,  there- 
fore, we  shall  consider  the  matter  primarily 
with  reference  to  freedom  of  teaching 
within  the  university,  and  shall  assume 
that  what  is  said  thereon  is  also  applicable 
to  the  freedom  of  speech  of  university 
teachers  outside  their  institutions,  subject 
to  certain  qualifications  and  supplementary 
considerations  which  will  be  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  the  report. 

An  adequate  discussion  of  academic  free- 
dom must  necessarily  consider  three  mat- 
ters: (1)  The  scope  and  basis  of  the  power 
exercised  by  those  bodies  having  ultimate 
legal  authority  in  academic  affairs;  (2)  the 
nature  of  the  academic  calling;  (3)  the 
f  unction  of  the  academic  institution  or  uni- 
versity. 

1.  Basis  of  Academic  Authority 

American  institutions  of  learning  are 
usually  controlled  by  boards  of  trustees  as 
the  ultimate  repositories  of  power.  Upon 
them  finally  it  devolves  to  determine  the 
measure  of  academic  freedom  which  is  to 
be  realized  in  the  several  institutions.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  trust  reposed  in  these 
boards,  and  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  trus- 
tees are  to  be  considered  accountable. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a  proprietary 
school  or  college  designed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  specific  doctrines  prescribed  by  those 
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who  have  furnished  its  endowment.  It  is 
evident  that  in  such  cases  the  trustees  are 
bound  by  the  deed  of  gift,  and,  whatever 
be  their  own  views,  are  obligated  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  trust.  If  a  church  or 
religious  denomination  establishes  a  col- 
lege to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
with  the  express  understanding  that  the 
college  will  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
propaganda  in  the  interests  of  the  religious 
faith  professed  by  the  church  or  denomina- 
tion creating  it,  the  trustees  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  everything  be  subordinated  to 
that  end.  If,  again,  as  has  happened  in 
this  country,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  estab- 
lishes a  special  school  in  a  university  in 
order  to  teach,  among  other  things,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  protective  tariff,  or  if,  as  is 
also  the  case,  an  institution  has  been  en- 
dowed for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
doctrines  of  socialism,  the  situation  is  anal- 
ogous. All  of  these  are  essentially  propri- 
etary institutions,  in  the  moral  sense.  They 
do  not,  at  least  as  regards  one  particular 
subject,  accept  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
inquiry,  of  opinion,  and  of  teaching;  and 
their  purpose  is  not  to  advance  knowledge 
by  the  unrestricted  research  and  unfettered 
discussion  of  impartial  investigators,  but 
rather  to  subsidize  the  promotion  of  the 
opinions  held  by  the  persons,  usually  not 
of  the  scholar's  calling,  who  provide  the 
funds  for  their  maintenance.  Concerning 
the  desirability  of  the  existence  of  such  in- 
stitutions, the  committee  does  not  desire  to 
express  any  opinion.  But  it  is  manifestly 
important  that  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  sail  under  false  colors.  Genuine  bold- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  inquiry,  and 
freedom  of  speech,  are  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  prescribed  inculcation  of  a  partic- 
ular opinion  upon  a  controverted  question. 

Such  institutions  are  rare,  however,  and 
are  becoming  ever  more  rare.  We  still 
have,  indeed,  colleges  under  denominational 


auspices ;  but  very  few  of  them  impose  upon 
their  trustees  responsibility  for  the  spread 
of  specific  doctrines.  They  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  occupy,  with  respect  to  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  their 
teaching  bodies,  the  position  of  untram- 
meled  institutions  of  learning,  and  are 
differentiated  only  by  the  natural  influence 
of  their  respective  historic  antecedents  and 
traditions. 

Leaving  aside,  then,  the  small  number  of 
institutions  of  the  proprietary  type,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  trust  reposed  in  the 
governing  boards  of  the  ordinary  institu- 
tions of  learning?  Can  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  are  not  strictly  bound  by  their 
founders  to  a  propagandist  duty  ever  be 
included  in  the  class  of  institutions  that  we 
have  just  described  as  being  in  a  moral 
sense  proprietary?  The  answer  is  clear. 
If  the  former  class  of  institutions  constitute 
a  private  or  proprietary  trust,  the  latter 
constitute  a  public  trust.  The  trustees  are 
trustees  for  the  public.  In  the  case  of  our 
state  universities  this  is  self-evident.  In 
the  case  of  most  of  our  privately  endowed 
institutions,  the  situation  is  really  not 
different.  They  can  not  be  permitted  to 
assume  the  proprietary  attitude  and  priv- 
ilege, if  they  are  appealing  to  the  general 
public  for  support.  Trustees  of  such  uni- 
versities or  colleges  have  no  moral  right 
to  bind  the  reason  or  the  conscience  of  any 
professor.  All  claim  to  such  right  is 
waived  by  the  appeal  to  the  general  public 
for  contributions  and  for  moral  support  in 
the  maintenance,  not  of  a  propaganda,  but 
of  a  non-partisan  institution  of  learning. 
It  follows  that  any  university  which  lays 
restrictions  upon  the  intellectual  freedom  of 
its  professors  proclaims  itself  a  proprietary 
institution,  and  should  be  so  described 
whenever  it  makes  a  general  appeal  for 
funds;  and  the  public  should  be  advised 
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that  the  institution  has  no  claim  whatever 
to  general  support  or  regard. 

This  elementary  distinction  between  a 
private  and  a  public  trust  is  not  yet  so  uni- 
versally accepted  as  it  should  be  in  our 
American  institutions.  While  in  many  uni- 
versities and  colleges  the  situation  has  come 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  there  are  others 
in  which  the  relation  of  trustees  to  pro- 
fessors is  apparently  still  conceived  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  a  private  employer  to 
his  employees ;  in  which,  therefore,  trustees 
are  not  regarded  as  debarred  by  any  moral 
restrictions,  beyond  their  own  sense  of  expe- 
diency, from  imposing  their  personal  opin- 
ions upon  the  teaching  of  the  institution,  or 
even  from  employing  the  power  of  dismissal 
to  gratify  their  private  antipathies  or  re- 
sentments. An  eminent  university  presi- 
dent thus  described  the  situation  not  many 
years  since : 

In  the  institutions  of  higher  education  the  board 
of  trustees  is  the  body  on  whose  discretion,  good 
feeling,  and  experience  the  securing  of  academic 
freedom  now  depends.  There  are  boards  which 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  these  respects;  but 
there  are  also  numerous  bodies  that  have  every- 
thing to  learn  with  regard  to  academic  freedom. 
These  barbarous  boards  exercise  an  arbitrary 
power  of  dismissal.  They  exclude  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  university  unpopular  or  dangerous  sub- 
jects. In  some  states  they  even  treat  professors' 
positions  as  common  political  spoils;  and  all  too 
frequently,  both  in  state  and  endowed  institutions, 
they  fail  to  treat  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  with  that  high  consideration  to  which  their 
functions  entitle  them.2 

It  is,  then,  a  prerequisite  to  a  realization 
of  the  proper  measure  of  academic  freedom 
in  American  institutions  of  learning,  that 
all  boards  of  trustees  should  understand — 
as  many  already  do — the  full  implications 
of  the  distinction  between  private  propri- 
etorship and  a  public  trust. 

2  From  ' '  Academic  Freedom, "  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cornell  University,  May 
29,  1907,  by  Charles  William  Eliot,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University. 


2.  The  Nature  of  the  Academic  Calling 

The  above-mentioned  conception  of  a  uni- 
versity as  an  ordinary  business  venture,  and 
of  academic  teaching  as  a  purely  private 
employment,  manifests  also  a  radical  fail- 
ure to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  social 
function  discharged  by  the  professional 
scholar.  While  we  should  be  reluctant  to 
believe  that  any  large  number  of  educated 
persons  suffer  from  such  a  misapprehen- 
sion, it  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  re- 
state clearly  the  chief  reasons,  lying  in  the 
nature  of  the  university  teaching  profes- 
sion, why  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that 
the  professorial  office  should  be  one  both  of 
dignity  and  of  independence. 

If  education  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
structure  of  society  and  if  progress  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  essential  to  civilization, 
few  things  can  be  more  important  than  to 
enhance  the  dignity  of  the  scholar's  pro- 
fession, with  a  view  to  attracting  into  its 
ranks  men  of  the  highest  ability,  of  sound 
learning,  and  of  strong  and  independent 
character.  This  is  the  more  essential  be- 
cause the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fession are  not,  and  doubtless  never  will  be, 
equal  to  those  open  to  the  more  successful 
members  of  other  professions.  It  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  desirable  that  men  should  be 
drawn  into  this  profession  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  economic  rewards  which  it  offers; 
but  it  is  for  this  reason  the  more  needful 
that  men  of  high  gifts  and  character  should 
be  drawn  into  it  by  the  assurance  of  an 
honorable  and  secure  position,  and  of  free- 
dom to  perform  honestly  and  according  to 
their  own  consciences  the  distinctive  and 
important  function  which  the  nature  of  the 
profession  lays  upon  them. 

That  function  is  to  deal  at  first  hand, 
after  prolonged  and  specialized  technical 
training,  with  the  sources  of  knowledge; 
and  to  impart  the  results  of  their  own  and 
of  their  fellow-specialists'  investigations 
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and  reflection,  both  to  students  and  to  the 
general  public,  without  fear  or  favor.  The 
proper  discharge  of  this  function  requires 
(among  other  things)  that  the  university 
teacher  shall  be  exempt  from  any  pecuniary 
motive  or  inducement  to  hold,  or  to  express, 
any  conclusion  which  is  not  the  genuine 
and  uncolored  product  of  his  own  study  or 
that  of  fellow-specialists.  Indeed,  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessorate requires  that  our  universities  shall 
be  so  free  that  no  fair-minded  person  shall 
find  any  excuse  for  even  a  suspicion  that 
the  utterances  of  university  teachers  are 
shaped  or  restricted  by  the  judgment,  not 
of  professional  scholars,  but  of  inexpert 
and  possibly  not  wholly  disinterested  per- 
sons outside  of  their  ranks.  The  lay  public 
is  under  no  compulsion  to  accept  or  to 
act  upon  the  opinions  of  the  scientific  ex- 
perts whom,  through  the  universities,  it 
employs.  But  it  is  highly  needful,  in  the 
interest  of  society  at  large,  that  what  pur- 
port to  be  the  conclusions  of  men  trained 
for,  and  dedicated  to,  the  quest  for  truth, 
shall  in  fact  be  the  conclusions  of  such 
men,  and  not  echoes  of  the  opinions  of  the 
lay  public,  or  of  the  individuals  who  endow 
or  manage  universities.  To  the  degree  that 
professional  scholars,  in  the  formation  and 
promulgation  of  their  opinions,  are,  or  by 
the  character  of  their  tenure  appear  to  be, 
subject  to  any  motive  other  than  their  own 
scientific  conscience  and  a  desire  for  the 
respect  of  their  fellow-experts,  to  that  de- 
gree the  university  teaching  profession  is 
corrupted ;  its  proper  influence  upon  public 
opinion  is  diminished  and  vitiated;  and 
society  at  large  fails  to  get  from  its  scholars, 
in  an  unadulterated  form,  the  peculiar  and 
necessary  service  which  it  is  the  office  of  the 
professional  scholar  to  furnish. 

These  considerations  make  still  more 
clear  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
university  trustees  and  members  of  uni- 


versity faculties.  The  latter  are  the  ap- 
pointees, but  not  in  any  proper  sense  the 
employees,  of  the  former.  For,  once  ap- 
pointed, the  scholar  has  professional  func- 
tions to  perform  in  which  the  appointing 
authorities  have  neither  competency  nor 
moral  right  to  intervene.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  the  university  teacher  is  primarily  to 
the  public  itself,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
his  own  profession ;  and  while,  with  respect 
to  certain  external  conditions  of  his  voca- 
tion, he  accepts  a  responsibility  to  the 
authorities  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
serves,  in  the  essentials  of  his  professional 
activity  his  duty  is  to  the  wider  public  to 
which  the  institution  itself  is  morally 
amenable.  So  far  as  the  university  teach- 
er's independence  of  thought  and  utterance 
is  concerned — though  not  in  other  regards 
— the  relationship  of  professor  to  trustees 
may  be  compared  to  that  between  judges 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  executive  who 
appoints  them.  University  teachers  should 
be  understood  to  be,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
clusions reached  and  expressed  by  them, 
no  more  subject  to  the  control  of  the  trus- 
tees, than  are  judges  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  president,  with  respect  to  their  deci- 
sions; while,  of  course,  for  the  same  reason, 
trustees  are  no  more  to  be  held  responsible 
for,  or  to  be  presumed  to  agree  with,  the 
opinions  or  utterances  of  professors,  than 
the  president  can  be  assumed  to  approve  of 
all  the  legal  reasonings  of  the  courts.  A 
university  is  a  great  and  indispensable 
organ  of  the  higher  life  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity, in  the  work  of  which  the  trustees 
hold  an  essential  and  highly  honorable 
place,  but  in  which  the  faculties  hold  an 
independent  place,  with  quite  equal  respon- 
sibilities— and  in  relation  to  purely  scien- 
tific and  educational  questions,  the  primary 
responsibility.  Misconception  or  obscurity 
in  this  matter  has  undoubtedly  been  a  source 
of  occasional  difficulty  in  the  past,  and 
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even  in  several  instances  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  however  much,  in  the  main,  a 
long  tradition  of  kindly  and  courteous  in- 
tercourse between  trustees  and  members  of 
university  faculties  has  kept  the  question  in 
the  background. 

3.  The  Function  of  the  Academic 
Institution 
The  importance  of  academic  freedom  is 
most  clearly  perceived  in  the  light  of  the 
purposes    for    which    universities  exist. 
These  are  three  in  number: 

A.  To  promote  inquiry  and  advance  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge. 

B.  To  provide  general  instruction  to  the 
students. 

C.  To  develop  experts  for  various 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  nation's  intellectual 
development,  the  chief  concern  of  educa- 
tional institutions  is  to  train  the  growing 
generation  and  to  diffuse  the  already  ac- 
cepted knowledge.  It  is  only  slowly  that 
there  comes  to  be  provided  in  the  highest 
institutions  of  learning  the  opportunity  for 
the  gradual  wresting  from  nature  of  her 
intimate  secrets.  The  modern  university  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  home  of  scien- 
tific research.  There  are  three  fields  of 
human  inquiry  in  which  the  race  is  only  at 
the  beginning:  natural  science,  social  sci- 
ence, and  philosophy  and  religion,  dealing 
with  the  relations  of  man  to  outer  nature, 
to  his  fellowmen,  and  to  the  ultimate  real- 
ities and  values.  In  natural  science  all 
that  we  have  learned  but  serves  to  make 
us  realize  more  deeply  how  much  more 
remains  to  be  discovered.  In  social  sci- 
ence in  its  largest  sense,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  relations  of  men  in  society  and 
with  the  conditions  of  social  order  and  well- 
being,  we  have  learned  only  an  adumbra- 
tion of  the  laws  which  govern  these  vastly 


complex  phenomena.  Finally,  in  the  spir- 
itual life,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
general  meaning  and  ends  of  human  exist- 
ence and  its  relation  to  the  universe,  we  are 
still  far  from  a  comprehension  of  the  final 
truths,  and  from  a  universal  agreement 
among  all  sincere  and  earnest  men.  In  all 
of  these  domains  of  knowledge,  the  first 
condition  of  progress  is  complete  and  un- 
limited freedom  to  pursue  inquiry  and  pub- 
lish its  results.  Such  freedom  is  the  breath 
in  the  nostrils  of  all  scientific  activity. 

The  second  function — which  for  a  long 
time  was  the  only  function — of  the  Amer- 
ican college  or  university  is  to  provide  in- 
struction for  students.  It  is  scarcely  open 
to  question  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  as 
important  to  the  teacher  as  it  is  to  the  in- 
vestigator. No  man  can  be  a  successful 
teacher  unless  he  enjoys  the  respect  of  his 
students,  and  their  confidence  in  his  intel- 
lectual integrity.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
this  confidence  will  be  impaired  if  there  is 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  student  that 
the  teacher  is  not  expressing  himself  fully 
or  frankly,  or  that  college  and  university 
teachers  in  general  are  a  repressed  and  in- 
timidated class  who  dare  not  speak  with 
that  candor  and  courage  which  youth  al- 
ways demands  in  those  whom  it  is  to  esteem. 
The  average  student  is  a  discerning  ob- 
server, who  soon  takes  the  measure  of  his 
instructor.  It  is  not  only  the  character  of 
the  instruction  but  also  the  character  of 
the  instructor  that  counts;  and  if  the  stu- 
dent has  reason  to  believe  that  the  instruc- 
tor is  not  true  to  himself,  the  virtue  of  the 
instruction  as  an  educative  force  is  incal- 
culably diminished.  There  must  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  no  mental  reservation. 
He  must  give  the  student  the  best  of  what 
he  has  and  what  he  is. 

The  third  function  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity is  to  develop  experts  for  the  use  of 
the  community.   If  there  is  one  thing  that 
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distinguishes  the  more  recent  developments 
of  democracy,  it  is  the  recognition  by  legis- 
lators of  the  inherent  complexities  of  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  life,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  solving  problems  of  technical  ad- 
justment without  technical  knowledge. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  a 
continually  greater  demand  for  the  aid  of 
experts  in  these  subjects,  to  advise  both 
legislators  and  administrators.  The  train- 
ing of  such  experts  has,  accordingly,  in  re- 
cent years,  become  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  universities;  and  in  almost 
every  one  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  the  professors  of  the  economic, 
social  and  political  sciences  have  been 
drafted  to  an  increasing  extent  into  more  or 
less  unofficial  participation  in  the  public 
service.  It  is  obvious  that  here  again  the 
scholar  must  be  absolutely  free  not  only  to 
pursue  his  investigations  but  to  declare  the 
results  of  his  researches,  no  matter  where 
they  may  lead  him  or  to  what  extent  they 
may  come  into  conflict  with  accepted  opin- 
ion. To  be  of  use  to  the  legislator  or  the 
administrator,  he  must  enjoy  their  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  conclusions. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  university  can 
not  perform  its  threefold  function  without 
accepting  and  enforcing  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  principle  of  academic  freedom. 
The  responsibility  of  the  university  as  a 
whole  is  to  the  community  at  large,  and  any 
restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
structor is  bound  to  react  injuriously  upon 
the  efficiency  and  the  morale  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  therefore  ultimately  upon  the 
interests  of  the  community. 

The  attempted  infringements  of  academic 
freedom  at  present  are  probably  not  only 
of  less  frequency  than,  but  of  a  different 
character  from,  those  to  be  found  in  former 
times.    In  the  early  period  of  university 


development  in  America  the  chief  menace 
to  academic  freedom  was  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  disciplines  chiefly  affected  were  philos- 
ophy and  the  natural  sciences.  In  more 
recent  times  the  danger  zone  has  been 
shifted  to  the  political  and  social  sciences — 
though  we  still  have  sporadic  examples  of 
the  former  class  of  cases  in  some  of  our 
smaller  institutions.  But  it  is  precisely  in 
these  provinces  of  knowledge  in  which  aca- 
demic freedom  is  now  most  likely  to  be 
threatened,  that  the  need  for  it  is  at  the 
same  time  most  evident.  No  person  of  in- 
telligence believes  that  all  of  our  political 
problems  have  been  solved,  or  that  the  final 
stage  of  social  evolution  has  been  reached. 
Grave  issues  in  the  adjustment  of  men's 
social  and  economic  relations  are  certain  to 
call  for  settlement  in  the  years  that  are  to 
come ;  and  for  the  right  settlement  of  them 
mankind  will  need  all  the  wisdom,  all  the 
good  will,  all  the  soberness  of  mind,  and 
all  the  knowledge  drawn  from  experience, 
that  it  can  command.  Towards  this  settle- 
ment the  university  has  potentially  its  own 
very  great  contribution  to  make ;  for  if  the 
adjustment  reached  is  to  be  a  wise  one,  it 
must  take  due  account  of  economic  science, 
and  be  guided  by  that  breadth  of  historic 
vision  which  it  should  be  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  university  to  cultivate.  But  if 
the  universities  are  to  render  any  such 
service  towards  the  right  solution  of  the 
social  problems  of  the  future,  it  is  the  first 
essential  that  the  scholars  who  carry  on  the 
work  of  universities  shall  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  dependence  upon  the  favor  of  any 
social  class  or  group,  that  the  disinterested- 
ness and  impartiality  of  their  inquiries 
and  their  conclusions  shall  be,  so  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  beyond  the  reach  of  sus- 
picion. 

The  special  dangers  to  freedom  of  teach- 
ing in  the  domain  of  the  social  sciences  are 
evidently  two.   The  one  which  is  the  more 
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likely  to  affect  the  privately  endowed  col- 
leges and  universities  is  the  danger  of  re- 
strictions upon  the  expression  of  opinions 
which  point  towards  extensive  social  inno- 
vations, or  call  in  question  the  moral  legit- 
imacy or  social  expediency  of  economic  con- 
ditions or  commercial  practises  in  which 
large  vested  interests  are  involved.  In  the 
political,  social  and  economic  field  almost 
every  question,  no  matter  how  large  and 
general  it  at  first  appears,  is  more  or  less 
affected  with  private  or  class  interests ;  and, 
as  the  governing  body  of  a  university  is 
naturally  made  up  of  men  who  through 
their  standing  and  ability  are  personally 
interested  in  great  private  enterprises,  the 
points  of  possible  conflict  are  numberless. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  consideration  that 
benefactors,  as  well  as  most  of  the  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  privately  en- 
endowed  institutions,  themselves  belong  to 
the  more  prosperous  and  therefore  usually 
to  the  more  conservative  classes,  it  is  ap- 
parent that,  so  long  as  effectual  safeguards 
for  academic  freedom  are  not  established, 
there  is  a  real  danger  that  pressure  from 
vested  interests  may,  sometimes  deliberately 
and  sometimes  unconsciously,  sometimes 
openly  and  sometimes  subtly  and  in  obscure 
ways,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  academic 
authorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  state  univer- 
sities the  danger  may  be  the  reverse. 
Where  the  university  is  dependent  for 
funds  upon  legislative  favor,  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
stitution has  been  affected  by  political  con- 
siderations; and  where  there  is  a  definite 
governmental  policy  or  a  strong  public  feel- 
ing on  economic,  social  or  political  ques- 
tions, the  menace  to  academic  freedom  may 
consist  in  the  repression  of  opinions  that  in 
the  particular  political  situation  are  deemed 
ultra-conservative  rather  than  ultra-radical. 
The  essential  point,  however,  is  not  so  much 


that  the  opinion  is  of  one  or  another  shade, 
as  that  it  differs  from  the  views  entertained 
by  the  authorities.  The  question  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  departure  from  accepted 
standards;  whether  the  departure  is  in  the 
one  direction  or  the  other  is  immaterial. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culty of  this  problem ;  namely,  the  dangers 
connected  with  the  existence  in  a  democracy 
of  an  overwhelming  and  concentrated  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  tendency  of  modern 
democracy  is  for  men  to  think  alike,  to  feel 
alike,  and  to  speak  alike.  Any  departure 
from  the  conventional  standards  is  apt  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Public  opin- 
ion is  at  once  the  chief  safeguard  of  a 
democracy,  and  the  chief  menace  to  the  real 
liberty  of  the  individual.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  the  danger  of  despotism  can  not  be 
wholly  averted  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  political  autocracy  there  is  no 
effective  public  opinion,  and  all  are  subject 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  ruler ;  in  a  democracy 
there  is  political  freedom,  but  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  tyranny  of  public  opinion. 

An  inviolable  refuge  from  such  tyranny 
should  be  found  in  the  university.  It 
should  be  an  intellectual  experiment  sta- 
tion, where  new  ideas  may  germinate  and 
where  their  fruit,  though  still  distasteful  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  may  be  allowed 
to  ripen  until  finally,  perchance,  it  may 
become  a  part  of  the  accepted  intellectual 
food  of  the  nation  or  of  the  world.  Not 
less  is  it  a  distinctive  duty  of  the  univer- 
sity to  be  the  conservator  of  all  genuine 
elements  of  value  in  the  past  thought  and 
life  of  mankind  which  are  not  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  moment.  Though  it  need  not  be 
the  "home  of  beaten  causes,"  the  univer- 
sity is,  indeed,  likely  always  to  exercise  a 
certain  form  of  conservative  influence.  For 
by  its  nature  it  is  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  knowledge  should  precede  action, 
to  the  caution  (by  no  means  synonymous 
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with  intellectual  timidity)  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  scientific  method,  to  a 
sense  of  the  complexity  of  social  problems, 
to  the  practise  of  taking  long  views  into 
the  future,  and  to  a  reasonable  regard  for 
the  teachings  of  experience.  One  of  its 
most  characteristic  functions  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  to  help  make  public  opinion 
more  self-critical  and  more  circumspect,  to 
check  the  more  hasty  and  unconsidered  im- 
pulses of  popular  feeling,  to  train  the  de- 
mocracy to  the  habit  of  looking  before  and 
after.  It  is  precisely  this  function  of  the 
university  which  is  most  injured  by  any 
restriction  upon  academic  freedom;  and  it 
is  precisely  those  who  most  value  this 
aspect  of  the  university's  work  who  should 
most  earnestly  protest  against  any  such 
restriction.  For  the  public  may  respect, 
and  be  influenced  by,  the  counsels  of  pru- 
dence and  of  moderation  which  are  given 
by  men  of  science,  if  it  believes  those  coun- 
sels to  be  the  disinterested  expression  of  the 
scientific  temper  and  of  unbiased  inquiry. 
It  is  little  likely  to  respect  or  heed  them  if 
it  has  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
expression  of  the  interests,  or  the  timidities, 
of  the  limited  portion  of  the  community 
which  is  in  a  position  to  endow  institutions 
of  learning,  or  is  most  likely  to  be  repre- 
sented upon  their  boards  of  trustees.  And 
a  plausible  reason  for  this  belief  is  given 
the  public  so  long  as  our  universities  are 
not  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  im- 
possible any  exercise  of  pressure  upon  pro- 
fessorial opinions  and  utterances  by  govern- 
ing boards  of  laymen. 

Since  there  are  no  rights  without  corre- 
sponding duties,  the  considerations  hereto- 
fore set  down  with  respect  to  the  freedom 
of  the  academic  teacher  entail  certain  corre- 
lative obligations.  The  claim  to  freedom  of 
teaching  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
inquiry;  it  is,  therefore,  only  those  who 


carry  on  their  work  in  the  temper  of  the 
scientific  inquirer  who  may  justly  assert 
this  claim.  The  liberty  of  the  scholar 
within  the  university  to  set  forth  his  con- 
clusions, be  they  what  they  may,  is  condi- 
tioned by  their  being  conclusions  gained  by 
a  scholar's  method  and  held  in  a  scholar's 
spirit;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  the 
fruits  of  competent  and  patient  and  sincere 
inquiry,  and  they  should  be  set  forth  with 
dignity,  courtesy  and  temperateness  of  lan- 
guage. The  university  teacher,  in  giving 
instruction  upon  controversial  matters, 
while  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  hide  his 
own  opinion  under  a  mountain  of  equivocal 
verbiage,  should,  if  he  is  fit  for  his  position, 
be  a  person  of  a  fair  and  judicial  mind ;  he 
should,  in  dealing  with  such  subjects,  set 
forth  justly,  without  suppression  or  innu- 
endo, the  divergent  opinions  of  other  in- 
vestigators ;  he  should  cause  his  students  to 
become  familiar  with  the  best  published 
expressions  of  the  great  historic  types  of 
doctrine  upon  the  questions  at  issue ;  and  he 
should,  above  all,  remember  that  his  busi- 
ness is  not  to  provide  his  students  with 
ready-made  conclusions,  but  to  train  them 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  provide 
them  access  to  those  materials  which  they 
need  if  they  are  to  think  intelligently. 

It  is,  however,  for  reasons  which  have 
already  been  made  evident,  inadmissible 
that  the  power  of  determining  when  de- 
partures from  the  requirements  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit  and  method  have  occurred, 
should  be  vested  in  bodies  not  composed  of 
members  of  the  academic  profession.  Such 
bodies  necessarily  lack  full  competency  to 
judge  of  those  requirements;  their  inter- 
vention can  never  be  exempt  from  the  sus- 
picion that  it  is  dictated  by  other  motives 
than  zeal  for  the  integrity  of  science ;  and  it 
is,  in  any  case,  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of 
a  great  profession  that  the  initial  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  its  profes- 
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sional  standards  should  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  its  own  members.  It  follows  that  uni- 
versity teachers  must  be  prepared  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility  for  themselves. 
They  have  hitherto  seldom  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  perhaps  the  disposition,  to  do  so. 
The  obligation  will  doubtless,  therefore, 
seem  to  many  an  unwelcome  and  burden- 
some one;  and  for  its  proper  discharge 
members  of  the  profession  will  perhaps 
need  to  acquire,  in  a  greater  measure  than 
they  at  present  possess  it,  the  capacity  for 
impersonal  judgment  in  such  cases,  and  for 
judicial  severity  when  the  occasion  requires 
it.  But  the  responsibility  can  not,  in  this 
committee's  opinion,  be  rightfully  evaded. 
If  this  profession  should  prove  itself  un- 
willing to  purge  its  ranks  of  the  incompe- 
tent and  the  unworthy,  or  to  prevent  the 
freedom  which  it  claims  in  the  name  of 
science  from  being  used  as  a  shelter  for 
inefficiency,  for  superficiality,  or  for  un- 
critical and  intemperate  partisanship,  it  is 
certain  that  the  task  will  be  performed  by 
others — by  others  who  lack  certain  essential 
qualifications  for  performing  it,  and  whose 
action  is  sure  to  breed  suspicions  and 
recurrent  controversies  deeply  injurious  to 
the  internal  order  and  the  public  standing 
of  universities.  Your  committee  has,  there- 
fore, in  the  appended  "Practical  Pro- 
posals" attempted  to  suggest  means  by 
which  judicial  action  by  representatives  of 
the  profession,  with  respect  to  the  matters 
here  referred  to,  may  be  secured. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  the  academic 
teacher  is  under  an  obligation  to  observe 
certain  special  restraints — namely,  the  in- 
struction of  immature  students.  In  many 
of  our  American  colleges,  and  especially  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  the  stu- 
dent's character  is  not  yet  fully  formed, 
his  mind  is  still  relatively  immature.  In 
these  circumstances  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  instructor  will  present 


scientific  truth  with  discretion,  that  he  will 
introduce  the  student  to  new  conceptions 
gradually,  with  some  consideration  for  the 
student's  preconceptions  and  traditions, 
and  with  due  regard  to  character-building. 
The  teacher  ought  also  to  be  especially  on 
his  guard  against  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  the  student's  immaturity  by  indoctri- 
nating him  with  the  teacher's  own  opinions 
before  the  student  has  had  an  opportunity 
fairly  to  examine  other  opinions  upon  the 
matters  in  question,  and  before  he  has  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  ripeness  of  judgment 
to  be  entitled  to  form  any  definitive  opinion 
of  his  own.  It  is  not  the  least  service  which 
a  college  or  university  may  render  to  those 
under  its  instruction,  to  habituate  them  to 
looking  not  only  patiently  but  methodically 
on  both  sides,  before  adopting  any  conclu- 
sion upon  controverted  issues.  By  these 
suggestions,  however,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  committee  does  not  intend  to 
imply  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  an  academic 
instructor  to  give  to  any  students  old 
enough  to  be  in  college  a  genuine  intel- 
lectual awakening  and  to  arouse  in  them  a 
keen  desire  to  reach  personally  verified  con- 
clusions upon  all  questions  of  general  con- 
cernment to  mankind,  or  of  special  signif- 
icance for  their  own  time.  There  is  much 
truth  in  some  remarks  recently  made  in 
this  connection  by  a  college  president: 

Certain  professors  have  been  refused  reelection 
lately,  apparently  because  they  set  their  students 
to  thinking  in  ways  objectionable  to  the  trustees. 
It  would  be  well  if  more  teachers  were  dismissed 
because  they  fail  to  stimulate  thinking  of  any 
kind.  We  can  afford  to  forgive  a  college  pro- 
fessor what  we  regard  as  the  occasional  error  of 
his  doctrine,  especially  as  we  may  be  wrong,  pro- 
vided he  is  a  contagious  center  of  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  better  for  students  to  think  about 
heresies  than  not  to  think  at  all;  better  for  them 
to  climb  new  trails,  and  stumble  over  error  if  need 
be,  than  to  ride  forever  in  upholstered  ease  in  the 
overcrowded  highway.  It  is  a  primary  duty  of  a 
teacher  to  make  a  student  take  an  honest  account 
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of  his  stock  of  ideas,  throw  out  the  dead  matter, 
place  revised  price  marks  on  what  is  left,  and  try 
to  fill  his  empty  shelves  with  new  goods.3 

It  is,  however,  possible  and  necessary 
that  such  intellectual  awakening  be  brought 
about  with  patience,  eonsiderateness  and 
pedagogical  wisdom. 

There  is  one  further  consideration  with 
regard  to  the  class-room  utterances  of  col- 
lege and  university  teachers  to  which  the 
committee  thinks  it  important  to  call  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  profession,  and 
of  administrative  authorities.  Such  utter- 
ances ought  always  to  be  considered  priv- 
ileged communications.  Discussions  in  the 
classroom  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  be 
utterances  for  the  public  at  large.  They 
are  often  designed  to  provoke  opposition 
or  arouse  debate.  It  has,  unfortunately, 
sometimes  happened  in  this  country  that 
sensational  newspapers  have  quoted  and 
garbled  such  remarks.  As  a  matter  of  com- 
mon law,  it  is  clear  that  the  utterances  of 
an  academic  instructor  are  privileged,  and 
may  not  be  published,  in  whole  or  part, 
without  his  authorization.  But  our  prac- 
tise, unfortunately,  still  differs  from  that 
of  foreign  countries,  and  no  effective  check 
has  in  this  country  been  put  upon  such 
unauthorized  and  often  misleading  publi- 
cation. It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  test 
cases  should  be  made  of  any  infractions  of 
the  rule.4 

In  their  extra-mural  utterances,  it  is 

3  President  William  T.  Foster  in  The  Nation, 
November  11,  1915. 

4  The  leading  case  is  Abernethy  vs.  Hutchinson, 
3  L.  J.,  Ch.  209.  In  this  case  where  damages  were 
awarded  the  court  held  as  follows.  "That  per- 
sons who  are  admitted  as  pupils  or  otherwise  to 
hear  these  lectures,  although  they  are  orally  de- 
livered and  the  parties  might  go  to  the  extent,  if 
they  were  able  to  do  so,  of  putting  down  the  whole 
by  means  of  shorthand,  yet  they  can  do  so  only  for 
the  purpose  of  their  own  information  and  could 
not  publish,  for  profit,  that  which  they  had  not 
obtained  the  right  of  selling.' ' 


obvious  that  academic  teachers  are  under 
a  peculiar  obligation  to  avoid  hasty  or  un- 
verified or  exaggerated  statements,  and  to 
refrain  from  intemperate  or  sensational 
modes  of  expression.  But,  subject  to  these 
restraints,  it  is  not,  in  this  committee's 
opinion,  desirable  that  scholars  should  be 
debarred  from  giving  expression  to  their 
judgments  upon  controversial  questions,  or 
that  their  freedom  of  speech,  outside  the 
university,  should  be  limited  to  questions 
falling  within  their  own  specialties.  It  is 
clearly  not  proper  that  they  should  be 
prohibited  from  lending  their  active  sup- 
port to  organized  movements  which  they 
believe  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  And, 
speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  in  the 
words  of  a  non-academic  body  already  once 
quoted  in  a  publication  of  this  association, 
that  "it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
deprive  a  college  professor  of  the  political 
rights  vouchsafed  to  every  citizen. ' ' 5 

It  is,  however,  a  question  deserving  of 
consideration  by  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  by  university  officials,  how  far 
academic  teachers,  at  least  those  dealing 
with  political,  economic  and  social  subjects, 
should  be  prominent  in  the  management  of 
our  great  party  organizations,  or  should  be 
candidates  for  state  or  national  offices  of  a 
distinctly  political  character.  It  is  mani- 
festly desirable  that  such  teachers  have 
minds  untrammeled  by  party  loyalties,  un- 
excited  by  party  enthusiasms,  and  unbiased 
by  personal  political  ambitions;  and  that 
universities  should  remain  uninvolved  in 
party  antagonisms.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  manifest  that  the  material  avail- 
able for  the  service  of  the  state  would  be 
restricted  in  a  highly  undesirable  way,  if 
it  were  understood  that  no  member  of  the 
academic  profession  should  ever  be  called 
upon  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  pub- 

s  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,,  December,  1914. 
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lie  office.  This  question  may,  in  the  com- 
mittee's opinion,  suitably  be  made  a  topic 
for  special  discussion  at  some  future  meet- 
ing of  this  association,  in  order  that  a  prac- 
tical policy,  which  shall  do  justice  to  the 
two  partially  conflicting  considerations  that 
bear  upon  the  matter,  may  be  agreed  upon. 

It  is,  it  will  be  seen,  in  no  sense  the  con- 
tention of  this  committee  that  academic 
freedom  implies  that  individual  teachers 
should  be  exempt  from  all  restraints  as  to 
the  matter  or  manner  of  their  utterances, 
either  within  or  without  the  university. 
Such  restraints  as  are  necessary  should  in 
the  main,  your  committee  holds,  be  self- 
imposed,  or  enforced  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  profession.  But  there  may,  un- 
doubtedly, arise  occasional  cases  in  which 
the  aberrations  of  individuals  may  require 
to  be  checked  by  definite  disciplinary  action. 
What  this  report  chiefly  maintains  is  that 
such  action  can  not  with  safety  be  taken  by 
bodies  not  composed  of  members  of  the 
academic  profession.  Lay  governing 
boards  are  competent  to  judge  concerning 
charges  of  habitual  neglect  of  assigned 
duties,  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers, 
and  concerning  charges  of  grave  moral 
delinquency.  But  in  matters  of  opinion, 
and  of  the  utterance  of  opinion,  such 
boards  can  not  intervene  without  destroy- 
ing, to  the  extent  of  their  intervention,  the 
essential  nature  of  a  university — without 
converting  it  from  a  place  dedicated  to 
openness  of  mind,  in  which  the  conclusions 
expressed  are  the  tested  conclusions  of 
trained  scholars,  into  a  place  barred 
against  the  access  of  new  light,  and  pre- 
committed  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of 
men  who  have  not  been  set  apart  or  ex- 
pressly trained  for  the  scholar's  duties.  It 
is,  in  short,  not  the  absolute  freedom  of 
utterance  of  the  individual  scholar,  but  the 
absolute  freedom  of  thought,  of  inquiry,  of 
discussion  and  of  teaching,  of  the  academic 


profession,  that  is  asserted  by  this  declara- 
tion of  principles.  It  is  conceivable  that 
our  profession  may  prove  unworthy  of  its 
high  calling,  and  unfit  to  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  belong  to  it.  But  it  will 
scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  given  evi- 
dence of  such  unfitness.  And  the  existence 
of  this  association,  as  it  seems  to  your  com- 
mittee, must  be  construed  as  a  pledge,  not 
only  that  the  profession  will  earnestly 
guard  those  liberties  without  which  it  can 
not  rightly  render  its  distinctive  and  in- 
dispensable service  to  society,  but  also  that 
it  will  with  equal  earnestness  seek  to  main- 
tain such  standards  of  professional  char- 
acter, and  of  scientific  integrity  and  com- 
petency, as  shall  make  it  a  fit  instrument 
for  that  service. 

H.     PRACTICAL  PROPOSALS 

As  the  foregoing  declaration  implies,  the 
ends  to  be  accomplished  are  chiefly  three : 

First:  To  safeguard  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  of  teaching  against  both  covert  and 
overt  attacks,  by  providing  suitable  judi- 
cial bodies,  composed  of  members  of  the 
academic  profession,  which  may  be  called 
into  action  before  university  teachers  are 
dismissed  or  disciplined,  and  may  deter- 
mine in  what  cases  the  question  of  aca- 
demic freedom  is  actually  involved. 

Second:  By  the  same  means,  to  protect 
college  executives  and  governing  boards 
against  unjust  charges  of  infringement  of 
academic  freedom,  or  of  arbitrary  and  dic- 
tatorial conduct — charges  which,  when  they 
gain  wide  currency  and  belief,  are  highly 
detrimental  to  the  good  repute  and  the  in- 
fluence of  universities. 

Third:  To  render  the  profession  more 
attractive  to  men  of  high  ability  and  strong 
personality  by  insuring  the  dignity,  the  in- 
dependence, and  the  reasonable  security  of 
tenure,  of  the  professorial  office. 

The  measures  which  it  is  believed  to  be 
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necessary  for  our  universities  to  adopt  to 
realize  these  ends — measures  which,  have 
already  been  adopted  in  part  by  some  insti- 
tutions— are  four : 

A.  Action  by  Faculty  Committees  on 
Reappointments. — Official  action  relating 
to  reappointments  and  refusals  of  reap- 
pointment should  be  taken  only  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  some  board  or  com- 
mittee representative  of  the  faculty.  Your 
committee  does  not  desire  to  make  at  this 
time  any  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  of 
selection  of  such  boards. 

B.  Definition  of  Tenure  of  Office. — In 
every  institution  there  should  be  an  un- 
equivocal understanding  as  to  the  term  of 
each  appointment;  and  the  tenure  of  pro- 
fessorships and  associate  professorships, 
and  of  all  positions  above  the  grade  of  in- 
structor after  ten  years  of  service,  should 
be  permanent  (subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  given  for  removal  upon 
charges).  In  those  state  universities  which 
are  legally  incapable  of  making  contracts 
for  more  than  a  limited  period,  the  govern- 
ing boards  should  announce  their  policy 
with  respect  to  the  presumption  of  reap- 
pointment in  the  several  classes  of  position, 
and  such  announcements,  though  not  le- 
gally enforceable,  should  be  regarded  as 
morally  binding.  No  university  teacher  of 
any  rank  should,  except  in  cases  of  grave 
moral  delinquency,  receive  notice  of  dis- 
missal or  of  refusal  of  reappointment,  later 
than  three  months  before  the  close  of  any 
academic  year,  and  in  the  case  of  teachers 
above  the  grade  of  instructor,  one  year's 
notice  should  be  given. 

C.  Formulation  of  Grounds  for  Dis- 
missal.— In  every  institution  the  grounds 
which  will  be  regarded  as  justifying  the 
dismissal  of  members  of  the  faculty  should 
be  formulated  with  reasonable  definiteness; 
and  in  the  case  of  institutions  which  impose 
upon  their  faculties  doctrinal  standards  of 


a  sectarian  or  partisan  character,  these 
standards  should  be  clearly  denned  and  the 
body  or  individual  having  authority  to  in- 
terpret them,  in  case  of  controversy,  should 
be  designated.  Your  committee  does  not 
think  it  best  at  this  time  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  legitimate  grounds  for  dis- 
missal, believing  it  to  be  preferable  that  in- 
dividual institutions  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this. 

D.  Judicial  Hearings  Before  Dismissal. 
— Every  university  or  college  teacher  should 
be  entitled,  before  dismissal6  or  demotion, 
to  have  the  charges  against  him  stated  in 
wrting  in  specific  terms  and  to  have  a  fair 
trial  on  those  charges  before  a  special  or 
permanent  judicial  committee  chosen  by 
the  faculty  senate  or  council,  or  by  the 
faculty  at  large.  At  such  trial  the  teacher 
accused  should  have  full  opportunity  to 
present  evidence,  and,  if  the  charge  is  one 
of  professional  incompetency,  a  formal  re- 
port upon  his  work  should  be  first  made  in 
writing  by  the  teachers  of  his  own  depart- 
ment and  of  cognate  departments  in  the 
university,  and,  if  the  teacher  concerned  so 
desire,  by  a  committee  of  his  fellow  special- 
ists from  other  institutions,  appointed  by 
some  competent  authority. 

The  above  declaration  of  principles  and 
practical  proposals  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted by  your  committee  to  the  approval 
of  the  association,  with  the  suggestion  that, 
if  approved,  they  be  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  faculties,  administra- 
tive officers,  and  governing  boards  of  the 
American  universities  and  colleges. 

E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Chairman, 
Columbia  University, 

6  This  does  not  refer  to  refusals  of  reappoint- 
ment at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of 
teachers  below  the  rank  of  associate  professors. 
All  such  questions  of  reappointment  should,  as 
above  provided,  be  acted  upon  by  a  faculty  com- 
mittee. 
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Charles  E.  Bennett, 

Cornell  University, 
J.  Q.  Dealey, 

Brown  University, 
Richard  T.  Ely, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
Henry  W.  Parnam, 

Yale  University, 
Frank  A.  Fetter, 

Princeton  University, 
F.  H.  Giddings, 

Columbia  University, 
Charles  A.  Kofoid, 

University  of  California, 
Arthur  0.  Love  joy, 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Frederick  W.  Padelford, 

University  of  Washington, 
Eoscoe  Pound, 

Harvard  University, 
Howard  C.  Warren, 

Princeton  University, 
U.  G.  Weatherly, 

University  of  Indiana 


THE  STUDY  OF  COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION 

It  may  be  asked,  and  the  question  has  been 
asked,  what  can  be  the  purpose  and  value  of 
studying  the  educational  systems  of  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  the  world  at  a  time  when 
these  countries  are  embroiled  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle,  when  everything  that  man  has 
come  to  regard  as  part  and  parcel  of  human 
civilization  is  in  a  state  of  chaos?  Can  there 
be  any  profit  for  theory  or  practise  from  giv- 
ing time  and  attention  to  social  and  educa- 
tional systems  that  will  without  doubt  be  re- 
cast after  the  war?  Does  not  the  war  itself 
offer  adequate  proof  that  these  systems  have 
been  egregious  mistakes  for  which  each  na- 
tion involved  is  paying  a  heavy  penalty? 

Such  objections  are  based  on  two  fallacies. 
In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to  lay  the  emphasis 
in  the  study  of  educational  systems  on  the 
purely  static  conditions,  on  the  merely  descrip- 
tive aspect  which  deals  with  types  of  schools, 


lesson  plans  and  time-schedules.  Now,  while 
these  are  certainly  of  value  to  the  student, 
taken  by  themselves  a  study  of  these  factors 
is  not  dynamic  and  fails  to  bring  out  those  es- 
sential points  that  should  come  out  of  compar- 
ative studies.  The  second  fallacy  rests  on  a 
failure  to  recognize  that  whatever  may  be  our 
personal  views  on  the  matter,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  war  is  bringing  out  the  ideals  that 
animate  each  nation,  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  war 
of  ideals — social,  political,  moral  and  educa- 
tional— and  as  it  progresses  it  is  proving  to 
be  also  a  war  in  which  all  the  resources  of 
science  and  industry  are  being  called  in  to 
aid  the  belligerents.  Far  from  making  the 
study  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  pro- 
tagonists in  the  war  futile,  the  war,  for  those 
who  wish  to  read,  is  focusing  attention  on 
their  animating  ideals;  it  is  affording  tests 
and  standards  of  a  kind  that  puts  the  efforts 
of  the  educational  psychologist  into  the  dim- 
mest shadow;  it  is  in  fact  the  most  thorough- 
going and  comprehensive  survey  that  the  edu- 
cator can  desire.  Educational  systems  are  in 
fact  in  the  crucible,  and  the  neutral  observer 
is  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  at  the 
present  time  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  educational  situation  in  each  of  the 
belligerent  countries.  And  there  is  still  a 
further  reason  why  this  study  is  timely.  War 
is  in  the  main  the  outcome  of  mistrust  and 
misunderstanding,  and  a  failure  to  appreciate 
the  other  man's  aims  and  ideals.  If  it  is  true 
that  a  nation's  ideals  are  embodied  in  her 
schools,  then  one  of  the  best  approaches  to 
understanding  is  through  a  study  of  her  edu- 
cational organization. 

Putting  the  war  on  one  side,  it  may  still  be 
asked  what  are  the  functions  and  what  the 
purpose  of  a  comparative  study  of  educational 
systems  ?  The  answer  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  use  to  which  such  a  study  is  to  be  put. 
For  the  teacher  interested  in  the  school  and 
classroom  directly,  the  descriptive  study  of 
the  schools,  their  organization,  their  curricula 
and  methods  is  of  primary  interest.  But  for 
the  educational  administrator  education  is 
definitely  a  branch  of  the  political  and  social 
sciences.    Such  a  student  must  look  behind 
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this  descriptive  account  for  the  causes  and 
motives  that  determine  the  character,  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  schools,  but  lie  outside  them. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  comparative  study 
of  education  should  be  in  the  main  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  social  and  political  ideals  of 
a  country  and  their  evaluation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  transmission.  The  close  and  inti- 
mate relation  between  education  and  political 
theory  has  always  been  recognized,  certainly 
as  far  back  as  the  Greeks,  and  furnished  a 
theme  for  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  every  au- 
thor of  Utopias  from  these  down  to  H.  G. 
Wells.  To  understand  a  nation's  school  sys- 
tem we  must  know  something  of  her  history, 
of  the  social  forces,  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic situations,  for  the  schools  are  at  once 
the  focus  of  these  forces  and  ideals  and  or- 
ganizations to  secure  and  transmit  them. 
Since  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  and 
society  education  is  not  in  the  first  instance  a 
means  of  laying  the  foundations  for  future 
progress,  but  a  method  of  conserving  existing 
conditions  and  prevailing  ideals,  in  compar- 
ing educational  systems  the  student  must  look 
behind  the  schools  and  their  organization  to 
the  ideals  that  they  embody,  to  the  social,  po- 
litical, economic  and  other  forces  and  factors 
that  underlie  them  and  give  them  life. 

In  general,  then,  the  study  of  a  country's 
educational  system  is  without  foundation  if  it 
neglects  to  take  into  account  the  elements  dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  paragraph.  There  is 
still  the  further  question  whether  such  a 
study  has  any  value  for  the  American  admin- 
istrator of  education.  It  may  be  deplorable, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  professional 
man,  in  education  not  more  or  less  than  in 
any  other  profession,  is  inclined  to  limit  him- 
self to  subjects  of  study  that  he  regards  as  of 
immediate  practical  value.  Hence  the  justi- 
fication for  any  study  in  a  professional  course 
must  depend  essentially  on  its  practicality. 
The  question  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  the 
social  and  other  factors  of  this  country  do  not 
afford  sufficient  material  and  scope  for  study, 
and  with  it  may  be  connected  the  objection 
that  these  conditions  are  so  peculiar  to  this 
country  that  the  experience  of  foreign  coun- 


tries, however  highly  developed,  may  be  of 
little  practical  value.  But  the  fundamental 
problems  of  education  are  not  so  different  on 
the  whole  in  spite  of  national  differences.  To 
put  it  broadly,  the  general  function  of  edu- 
cation is  everywhere  the  same,  to  impress  the 
ideals  of  adult  society  on  the  younger  genera- 
tion that  is  to  take  its  place.  From  a  com- 
parative study  of  foreign  school  systems  one 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems underlying  this  function  in  isolation,  and 
much  that  is  of  practical  value  can  be  ob- 
tained by  learning  how  these  problems  are 
solved  under  different  sets  of  ideals  and  social 
and  other  conditions.  Further,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war  conditions  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  began  more  and  more, 
largely  through  the  fundamental  economic 
conditions  and  partly  through  growing  inter- 
nationalism, to  approximate  to  a  general  cen- 
tral tendency.  It  may  be  added  also  that 
another  advantage  may  result  from  a  study  of 
older  civilizations  that  have  been  afforded  a 
longer  period  of  experimentation.  Conditions 
in  this  country  are  admittedly  transitory,  and 
rapidly  changing,  and  this  again  makes  a 
study  of  societies  that  are  more  stable  and 
settled  profitable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  em- 
phasize in  any  detail  the  general  utility  of 
the  analytical  and  comparative  methods  for 
purposes  of  clearness.  A  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  other  nations  will  bring  into  bolder 
relief  what  needs  to  be  undertaken  and  what 
is  actually  being  attempted  in  this  country; 
it  gives  a  point  of  view  and  attitude  to  know 
not  merely  what  other  nations  are  doing,  but 
how  and  why  they  do  it  and  with  what  suc- 
cess they  attain  their  ends.  In  the  light  of 
their  success  or  failure  may  be  found  a  justifi- 
cation for  the  educational  efforts  of  this 
country.  In  these  days  of  standardization 
and  scales  of  measurement  and  uniform  re- 
porting and  all  the  other  factors  that  mark 
recent  educational  progress,  the  administrator 
who  wishes  to  keep  his  head  above  mere 
routine  must  increasingly  call  in  to  his  aid 
the  contributions  of  political  and  social 
theories.  A  study  of  the  foreign  school  sys- 
tems of  the  leading  European  countries  should 
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convince  him  of  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween these  and  education.  He  may  not  agree 
with  much  that  he  learns,  but  he  can  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  each  of 
these  countries  has  an  educational  policy,  and 
this  surely  is  the  supreme  need  of  American 
education.  The  country  is  fertile  and  pro- 
lific in  educational  ideas,  educational  experi- 
ments and  educational  fads,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  goal,  in  the  absence  of  a  policy  ^ 
education  must  be  like  a  ship  without  a  com- 
pass. There  is  progress,  but  it  comes  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  lacks  direction.  The  admin- 
istrator of  education  needs  now  more  than  at 
any  other  time  some  basis  for  broad  educa- 
tional statesmanship  that  will  save  him  from 
developing  into  a  human  tabulating  machine. 

I.  L.  Kandel 


A  SCALE  FOR  MARKING  NUTRITION 

The  work  of  the  medical  inspector  and  of 
the  school  nurse  has  not  yet  been  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  full  conscious  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession.  Naturally 
those  defects  which  are  most  readily  defined 
and  which  have  the  interest  of  specialists 
have  thus  far  received  most  attention.  None 
of  the  conditions  into  which  inquiry  has  been 
made  offers,  on  the  one  hand,  greater  difficulty 
of  exact  statement,  or,  on  the  other,  a  more 
fundamental  and  comprehensive  record  than 
that  of  nutrition.  This  term  comes  nearer 
possibly  to  designating  the  state  of  an  indi- 
vidual'^ health  than  does  any  other.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  food,  although  that  source 
of  growth  and  energy  is  the  central  problem. 
Nutrition  serves  as  an  index  of  the  results  of 
the  many  strains  and  stresses  that  come  from 
adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  defective  eyesight, 
and  the  other  effects  of  native  disability  and 
unhygienic  living. 

Usually  the  inspector,  already  overcrowded 
by  more  records  of  defects  than  the  special 
dispensaries  can  care  for,  notes  under  "mal- 
nutrition "  or  "  defective  nutrition "  or 
"  anemia "  those  extreme  cases  which  force 
themselves  upon  his  attention.  The  treat- 
ment, if  any  is  given,  is  usually  a  throw  in 
the  dark — at  one  dispensary  cod-liver  oil,  at 


another  iron,  or  it  may  be  a  "  tonic  "  from  the 
corner  drug  store. 

The  whole  matter  deserves  a  thorough  over- 
hauling by  experts  but  in  the  meantime  some 
work  is  being  done  which  offers  an  advance 
over  the  usual  state.  It  is  clear  that  we  need 
to  know  not  only  those  cases  which  are  most 
urgent  but  also  that  larger  number  of  border- 
line cases  which  need  to  be  under  observation. 
A  skilful  teacher  seeks  to  find  in  a  new  class 
of  pupils  the  small  groups  at  the  two  extremes 
who  need  most  and  least  direct  care  and  then 
studies  the  undistributed  middle  until  he  is 
able  to  determine  those  who  are  substantially 
normal  from  those  who  because  of  certain 
tendencies  and  weaknesses  are  more  suscepti- 
ble of  loss  and  failure  and  require  special  train- 
ing and  experience. 

In  looking  about  for  a  nutrition  scale  which 
would  accomplish  the  same  end  in  physical 
grading,  the  one  used  by  Dr.  Alister  Mac- 
kenzie at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  Carnegie 
Dunfermline  Trust,  offered  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages. The  four  groups  are  distinguished 
as  follows: 

1.  1 1  Excellent ' '  means  the  nutrition  of  a  healthy 
child  of  good  social  standing. 

2.  Children  whose  nutrition  just  falls  short  of 
this  standard  are  "good. 11 

3.  Children  ' '  requiring  supervision ' '  are  on  the 
borderland  of  serious  impairment. 

4.  Children  ' '  requiring  medical  treatment ' '  are 
those  whose  nutrition  is  seriously  impaired. 

Any  test  based  upon  observation  and  in- 
spection has  obvious  limitations  but  this  one, 
in  addition  to  the  classification  of  lesser  and 
greater  state  of  defect  in  terms  of  something 
to  be  done  to  the  child,  meets  one  serious  diffi- 
culty by  placing  more  definitely  than  is  usually 
the  case  the  standard  of  the  highest  group. 
Often  one  finds  that  a  child  who  is  marked 
"  good  "  in  nutrition,  if  removed  to  a  school 
of  more  favorable  environment,  would  fall  into 
a  lower  grade.  "  Excellent n  in  this  case 
means  not  only  a  very  favorable  condition  in 
general  but  a  state  of  nutrition  that  would  be 
considered  excellent  in  the  most  satisfactory 
circumstances.  Those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  various  forms  of  classification  will 
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appreciate  the  advantage  that  comes  from 
having  four  groups.  The  usual  "good," 
"  fair,"  "  poor "  headings  cause  the  hurried 
classifier  to  place  the  doubtful  cases  in  the 
middle  section,  while  a  fourfold  division  calls 
for  more  thought  and  generally  receives  it. 

After  experimenting  with  this  scale  in  sev- 
eral of  the  more  important  current  investiga- 
tions of  pre-school  and  school  children,  it  was 
adopted  for  use  December  1,  1915,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  for  the  examinations 
of  all  children  in  New  York  City  public  and 
parochial  schools. 

To  aid  in  diagnosis  the  following  statements 
accompany  the  scale — the  first  is  from  the 
Dunfermline  Report  and  the  second  from  the 
1914  Report  of  Sir  George  Newman,  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  board  of  education,1 
England  and  Wales: 

The  general  appearance  of  the  child,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  mus- 
cular tone  and  development,  the  state  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  vigor  or  listlessness  which 
may  appear  in  the  child's  facial  expression,  car- 
riage, movements,  voice,  interest,  attention — all 
contribute  to  our  decision. 

Sound  nutrition  is  a  general  physiological  con- 
dition which  connotes  a  healthy  body  in  all  respects 
and  the  good  tone  and  health  of  its  various  constit- 
uent parts,  its  brain  and  nervous  system,  its  mus- 
cular, digestive,  circulatory  and  lymphatic  sys- 
tems. All  this  means  that  we  must  take  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  view  of  nutrition,  which  is  a 
state  revealing  itself  in  a  variety  of  signs  and 
symptoms.  Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  a 
child's  nutrition  or  its  opposite  (viz.,  malnutri- 
tion), we  must  think  not  only  of  bulk  and  weight 
of  body  but  of  ratio  of  stature  to  weight;  of  the 
general  balance  and  " substance"  of  the  body  and 
of  its  carriage  and  bearing;  of  the  firmness  of  the 
tissues;  of  the  presence  of  subcutaneous  fat;  of 
the  condition  and  process  of  the  development  of 
the  muscular  system;  of  the  condition  of  the  skin 
and  the  redness  of  the  mucous  membranes;  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  system  as  expressed  in  list- 
lessness or  alertness,  in  apathy  or  keenness;  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body,  and, 
speaking  generally,  of  the  relative  balance  and  co- 

1  The  scale  used  by  the  English  medical  officers 
is  much  the  same  in  effect  as  the  one  given  al- 
though it  is  less  definitely  formulated. 


ordination  of  the  functions  of  digestion,  absorp- 
tion and  assimilation  of  food  as  well  as  of  the 
excretion  of  waste  products.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  are  data  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  much 
more  reliable  opinion  than  the  consideration  of  any 
one  factor  or  ratio,  however  expeditiously  obtained 
or  convenient  in  form  or  practise,  and  these  data 
will  demand  a  wider  as  well  as  a  more  careful  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  whole  physique  of  the 
child.  Nor  can  an  ultimate  opinion  always  be 
formed  at  one  inspection  at  any  given  moment. 
For  nutrition,  like  its  reverse,  malnutrition,  is  a 
process  and  not  an  event.  In  regard  to  diagnosis 
therefore,  the  school  medical  officer  has  as  yet 
neither  an  absolute  standard  of  nutrition  nor  a 
single  criterion  to  guide  him.  He  must  form  a 
considered  and  careful  opinion  on  all  the  facts 
before  him. 

The  adoption  of  this  scale  is  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram which  is  being  worked  out  in  a  study  of 
nutrition  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Welfare  of 
School  Children  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Frank  A.  Manny, 
Special  Investigator 
Bureau  of  the  "Welfare 
of  School  Children 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

RECREATION  IN  THE  CLEVELAND  SCHOOLS 

Cleveland's  schools  surpass  those  of  most 
cities  in  the  provision  of  yard  and  building 
space  for  play.  A  department  to  supervise 
play  has  been  established.  But  these  adequate 
arrangements  for  play  are  used  to  far  less  ad- 
vantage than  is  possible.  Many  gymnasiums 
are  unequipped;  most  swimming  pools  un- 
finished; apparatus  stored  most  of  the  year; 
and  responsibility  for  direction  divided  and 
restricted.  Cleveland  needs  to  recognize  much 
more  fully  that  play  is  a  valuable  and  neces- 
sary method  of  education,  and  to  use  play  for 
developing  the  innate  capacities  of  the  child. 
This  summarizes  the  findings  of  George  E. 
Johnson,  director  of  recreation  courses  in  the 
Harvard  School  of  Education,  as  reported  in 
"  Education  through  Recreation,"  a  section  of 
the  Foundation  Survey  of  which  a  summary 
has  been  sent  us. 
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Thirty-eight  gymnasiums,  seven  swimming 
pools,  18  to  25  yards  equipped  with  apparatus, 
115  playrooms,  94  auditoriums,  and  108  acres 
of  playgrounds  comprise  the  schools'  equip- 
ment for  recreation.  Instead  of  using  the 
yards  even  at  recess  for  the  natural  plays  of 
the  younger  children,  formal  artificial,  indoor 
games  at  irregular  intervals  are  substituted. 
Play  is  the  outcropping  of  the  valuable  in- 
stincts and  tastes  developed  by  the  human 
race  in  its  life-long  struggle  for  development. 
Climbing,  swinging,  searching,  digging  and 
building  are  such  race  impulses  whose  worth 
for  physical  growth  and  mental  and  moral 
strength  are  self-evident.  These  fundamental 
impulses  are  largely  suppressed  or  neglected  in 
the  play  of  the  first  four  grades.  The  school 
yards  are  closed  to  children  after  school.  This 
large  investment  goes  unused  for  most  of  the 
time.  Last  summer  18  yards  were  opened 
with  directors  and  apparatus  which  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  stored  away. 

Twenty-five  of  38  gymnasiums  are  un- 
equipped. The  survey  staff  made  over  1,000 
visits  to  elementary  schoolrooms  before  find- 
ing one  gymnasium  in  use.  Only  two  of  the 
seven  swimming  pools  have  been  tiled  and 
piped  so  as  to  be  used. 

Competitive  athletics  express  most  bene- 
ficially the  race  impulses  of  fighting,  succeed- 
ing, initiating,  cooperating.  High-school  boys 
and  girls  are  exceedingly  well  organized  to 
secure  these  advantages.  The  boys  have  436 
teams  of  all  kinds ;  the  girls  154.  These  activ- 
ities are  almost  entirely  ignored  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  favor  of  individual  athletic 
tests.  Yet  there  are  6,025  boys  in  elementary 
schools  as  compared  with  4,142  in  high  schools 
who  are  at  the  age  when  the  impulses  ex- 
pressed in  team  games  can  be  used  to  the  best 
educational  advantage. 

These  racial  or  play  impulses  are  behind 
most  of  the  activities  of  youth  in  leisure  time, 
and  are  the  rudiments  of  the  great  lines  of 
human  endeavor  and  achievement  in  adult 
life.  All  these  instincts,  such  as  decorating, 
cooking,  exploring,  constructing,  gaming, 
collecting,  dancing,  dramatizing,  disputing, 
can  be  made  of  great  use  in  education.  But 


with  rare  exceptions  Cleveland  schools  leave 
these  fundamental  human  traits  to  go  their 
own  sweet  way,  to  the  crap  game,  the  sugges- 
tive or  crime-depicting  movie,  the  swiping  of 
fruit  or  camp  food,  the  public  dance  hall,  or 
the  gang  fights  and  quarrels.  The  out-of- 
school  activities  of  Eagle  School  are  given  to 
show  what  could  be  done.  Its  program  in- 
cludes athletic  teams,  game  room,  dances,  shop 
work,  cooking,  band,  clubs  and  story  hours. 

To  discover  what  influence  school  activities 
have  on  the  leisure  time  of  pupils,  with  the 
help  of  principals  a  census  was  made  as  to  the 
activities  of  915  elementary  children  on  one 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last  June.  The  games 
taught  in  school  averaged  fifteen  minutes. 
Other  plays  and  games  averaged  six  hours  and 
twenty-nine  minutes.  The  time  was  spent  on 
the  average  as  follows : 

33  minutes  on  school  premises, 
53  minutes  in  study, 
1  hour  24  minutes  at  the  movies, 
]  hour  46  minutes  in  reading, 

1  hour  49  minutes  in  idling, 

J  hour  57  minutes  in  the  park, 

2  hours  42  minutes  at  work, 

5  hours  8  minutes  on  the  street, 

6  hours  44  minutes  at  play. 

A  further  measure  of  the  school's  actual  and 
possible  influence  on  play  is  shown  by  statis- 
tics as  to  pupils  engaging  in  baseball,  basket- 
ball, football,  attending  movies  and  engaging 
in  other  recreation.  The  following  are  illus- 
trations : 

75  per  cent,  of  boys  over  eight  in  one  school  play 
baseball. 

41  per  cent,  of  those  who  play  are  on  regular  nines. 
For  every  one  boy  who  practises  in  the  school 

yard,  three  practise  in  the  park,  six  practise  in 

the  street,  and  18  in  vacant  lots. 
66  per  cent,  of  high-school  girls  play  some  form  of 

baseball. 

91  per  cent,  play  on  school  premises,  none  in  the 
streets,  two  per  cent,  in  parks,  and  seven  per 
cent,  in  vacant  lots. 

78  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  84  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  are  accustomed  to  attend  movies.  They 
average  three  times  every  two  weeks. 

While  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  con- 
serve and  direct  some  of  these  interests,  they 
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do  so  only  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  with 
inadequate  method,  except  in  the  few  instances 
which  have  been  noted.  This  is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Cleveland  schools.  It  is  rather  a 
commentary  on  the  very  general  failure  of 
public-school  systems  the  country  over  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  play  and  recrea- 
tion and  to  conceive  popular  education  in  so- 
cial, as  well  as  in  disciplinary  aspects,  in  terms 
of  living  as  well  as  of  preparation  for  living. 
The  school  has  been  self-sufficient,  and  has 
ignored  or  despised  the  external  educational 
factors  which  socially,  at  least,  have  been 
mightier  than  the  school  itself. 

THE  TEACHERS'  COUNCIL  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Numerous  reports  relative  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public  schools  were  acted  upon  by  the 
Teachers'  Council  during  the  school  year  of 
1914-15.  In  his  annual  report  to  the  members 
Secretary  Moore  has  summarized  the  work  of 
the  council  for  the  year.  According  to  the 
New  York  Globe,  this  summary  shows  that  of 
twenty-six  reports  which  were  adopted  after 
presentation  by  committees,  five  were  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education; 
ten  were  rejected — five  of  these  being  for  rea- 
sons of  economy,  and  seven  are  still  pending 
before  committees  of  the  board  to  which  they 
were  referred.  Four  reports,  requiring  full 
action  by  the  superintendents,  were  approved 
by  them. 

Of  the  five  reports  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  one  provided  for  a  commercial 
course  of  study  for  use  in  high  schools  having 
a  general  course  of  study,  an  experiment  with 
stenography  in  the  first  year  at  the  Morris 
High  School  being  one  of  the  special  features ; 
(2)  provision  was  made  for  a  June  inventory 
by  amending  the  by-laws;  (3)  trial  in  one 
school  district  in  each  borough,  before  general 
adoption,  of  the  plan  of  having  patrolmen  ap- 
prehend all  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  years  found  on  the  streets  during 
school  hours,  this  experiment  having  been 
previously  tried  with  success  in  one  school  dis- 
trict; (4)  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
school  year  to  a  uniform  length  of  200  days; 
(5)  amending  the  by-laws  relative  to  teacher s* 


absences  so  as  to  require  that  applications 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  physician's  affidavit 
if  asked  for  by  the  local  school  board  or  by 
the  board  of  superintendents. 

Economy  caused  the  Board  of  Education  to 
reject  reports  recommending:  (1)  Increase  in 
the  number  of  clerks  in  the  schools;  (2)  teach- 
ing music  to  blind  children;  (3)  extension  of 
evening  elementary  school  term  to  120  even- 
ings; (4)  opposing  the  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws requiring  kindergartners  to  teach  with 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  consisting 
of  different  groups  of  children,  and  (5)  to  con- 
tinue the  practise  of  preparing  payroll  checks 
in  the  schools.  From  the  nature  of  the  above 
reports  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  wide 
diversity  of  school  problems  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  council.  Aside  from  the  re- 
ports enumerated  above,  there  are  also  many 
still  pending  before  the  committees  of  the 
council.  . 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  Harvard  University  Gazette  prints  the 
names  of  holders  of  scholarships  in  Harvard 
College  arranged  in  three  groups,  in  accord- 
ance with  votes  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  first  group  of  holders  of 
scholarships  is  made  up  of  those  undergradu- 
ates whose  work  in  the  preceding  college  year 
entitles  them  to  "  very  high  academic  dis- 
tinction." No  student  is  admitted  to  this 
group  until  his  record  for  the  preceding  year, 
in  all  his  courses,  has  been  carefully  inspected 
and  the  question  of  his  fitness  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  every  one  of  his  teachers.  Only  very 
high  grades  in  his  studies  and  concurrent  tes- 
timony in  his  favor  from  a  sufficient  number 
of  his  teachers  enable  the  committee  on 
scholarship  and  other  aids  for  undergraduates 
to  recommend  him  for  a  position  in  the  first 
group.  John  Harvard  Scholarships  are  given 
only  to  students  deemed  worthy  of  a  position 
in  the  first  group.  The  second  group  is  made 
up  of  students  of  marked  excellence  who  have 
not  attained  a  position  in  the  first  group. 
Harvard  College  Scholarships  are  given  only 
to  students  deemed  worthy  of  a  position  in  the 
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second  group.  The  third  group  is  made  up  of 
students  to  whom  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  on  grounds  of  special  claim. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  which  were 
represented  by  more  than  one  man  in  Group  I. 
and  Group  II.  of  the  Scholarship  List : 

School  Group  I    Group  II 

Boston  Latin  School   4  9 

Boston  English  High  School   3  9 

Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  3  1 
Central  High  School,  Scranton,  Pa.  3  — 

Newton  High  School    2  4 

Phillips   Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 

N.  H   2  4 

Groton  School    2  3 

St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H...  2  2 

Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  2  1 

Central  High  School,  Phila.,  Pa  2  1 

Manual     Training    High  School, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y   2  — 

Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School.  1  5 
Country  Day  School  for  Boys  of 

Boston    1  2 

Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O.  1  2 

Medford  High  School   1  2 

Melrose  High  School    1  2 

Morristown  School,  Morristown,  N.  J.  1  2 

Thacher  School;  Nordhoff,  Calif.  .  .  1  2 

Volkmann  School   1  2 

Yeatman  High  School,   St.  Louis, 

Mo   1  2 

Brookline  High  School    1  1 

Franklin  School,  Cincinnati,  0   1  1 

Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa  1  1 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover   — •  4 

Dorchester  High  School   —  3 

Milton  Academy   — ■  3 

Somerville  High  School   —  3 

Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. . —  2 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New 

York,  N.  Y  —  2 

Gardner  (Mass.)  High  School  .  . .  . —  2 
Hope   Street  High   School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I  —  2 

Maiden  High  School  —  2 

Eoxbury  Latin  School   — ■  2 

St.  George 's  School,  Newport,  R.  I. —  2 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  professor  of 
education  at  Stanford  University,  will  be  a 
visiting  professor  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
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bia  University,  during  the  second  half-year. 
He  will  offer  a  course  on  "  Public  Education  in 
America 99  and  one  on  "  Educational  Sociol- 
ogy." Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  director  of  indus- 
trial education  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  New  York,  will  also  offer  special 
courses  at  the  college. 

Dean  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  of  the  college  of 
education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  General  Education  Board 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  rural  teachers. 

Director  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, spoke  on  the  subject,  "  Adaptation  of  the 
Elementary  Course  to  Vocational  Demands," 
before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  its  sixty-second  annual  meeting  in  Spring- 
field on  December  30.  Dr.  Judd  also  made 
three  addresses  at  the  recent  conference  of 
Iowa  school  superintendents  and  principals 
held  in  Iowa  City. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Eoss,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  will 
deliver  the  Gates  memorial  lectures  at  Grin- 
nell  College  from  February  7  to  11.  Professor 
Ross  will  take  as  the  general  theme  of  his  lec- 
tures, "  Undercurrents  in  American  Society." 

Professor  Wallace  C.  Sabine,  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics,  recently  dean  of  the 
graduate  school,  has  been  appointed  Harvard 
exchange  professor  to  France  for  the  academic 
year  1916-17. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Hart,  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  department  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  who  is  taking  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  has  decided  to  teach  a 
rural  school  for  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  at  first  hand  the  problems  of  the 
rural  school. 

Paul  B.  Means  (Oberlin,  '18)  has  been 
awarded  a  Rhodes  scholarship  from  Nebraska. 
He  will  go  to  Oxford  early  in  May. 

Former  Governor  Horace  White,  of  Syra- 
cuse, has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Whit- 
man a  trustee  of  Cornell  University  to  succeed 
John  N".  Carlisle. 
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Professor  William  G.  McGuckin,  of  the 
department  of  history  of  the  New  York  City 
College,  has  been  retired  at  his  own  request. 
The  retirement  becomes  effective  on  February 
1.  Dr.  McGuckin,  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  faculty  in  point  of  service,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  college  in  1869  and  joined  the 
teaching  staff  in  1883. 

At  Harvard  University,  William  Janes 
Cunningham  has  been  promoted  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  transportation;  Dunham  Jackson  to 
be  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
Robert  L.  Lord  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
history.  Oakes  Ames,  director  of  the  botanic 
gardens,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  botany. 

The  Italian  government  has  placed  the  zoo- 
logical station  at  Naples  under  the  control 
of  a  royal  commission,  of  which  F.  Sav. 
Monticelli  professor  of  zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples,  is  president.  The  commis- 
sion announces  that  it  will  furnish  means  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  station,  and  engage- 
ments entered  into  in  regard  to  tables  for  re- 
search. 

The  Ligue  Frangaise  de  PEnseignement  has 
presented  its  medal  of  honor  to  Dr.  Langlet, 
the  mayor  of  Kheims.  M.  Poincare,  president 
of  the  republic,  M.  Painleve,  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  min- 
ister of  state,  who  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, each  delivered  a  short  speech  expressing 
their  warm  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Langlet  to  Kheims  and  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
commemorated  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  January  17,  by  an  illustrated  ad- 
dress by  Hampton  L.  Carson,  former  attorney- 
general  of  the  state.  The  day  was  also  held  in 
commemoration  by  other  institutions  through- 
out the  city,  such  as  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Franklin  Inn  and  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 
All  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia were  opened  with  short  talks  on  the  life 
and  achievements  of  Franklin  or  by  reading 
paragraphs  from  his  writings. 
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A  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  January  17.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  Seth  Low,  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  navy 
and  Secretary  McAdoo  of  the  treasury.  It  is 
planned  to  raise  a  $1,000,000  fund  for  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  as  a  permanent  memorial. 

The  Thomas  Hunter  Association  and  the 
faculty  and  alumni  of  Hunter  College  held 
memorial  exercises  for  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunter,  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  on  Jan- 
uary 14. 

Dr.  Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard,  professor 
of  agriculture  in  the  University  of  California 
from  1875  until  his  retirement  as  professor 
emeritus  in  1904,  distinguished  for  his  con- 
tributions to  agricultural  chemistry  and  geol- 
ogy, died  on  January  8,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 

John  Christopher  Schwab,  librarian  of 
Yale,  and  previously  professor  of  political 
economy,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in 
New  Haven  on  January  13,  aged  fifty-one 
years. 

The  death  is  announced  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years  of  President  William  J.  Sutherland,  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville,  Wis- 
consin. 

The  J ournal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation states  that  the  Presse  Medicate  gives 
an  illustration  of  the  large  tablet  to  be  erected 
under  the  arcade  of  the  great  staircase  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
In  October  the  design,  already  in  place,  con- 
tained the  names  of  six  members  of  the 
faculty,  victims  of  the  war  (Galland,  Legrand, 
Moog,  Pelissier,  Schrameck  and  Reymond — 
the  latter  the  aviator).  There  are  also  in- 
scribed the  names  of  forty-seven  students,  and 
of  twenty-six  former  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion. Landouzy  comments  on  this  total  of 
seventy-nine  medical  victims  that  the  new 
methods  of  warfare  have  incredibly  increased 
the  dangers  and  privations  of  the  medical  men 
with  the  army. 

The  Boston  Transcript  states  that  Dr.  C. 
A.  Prosser,  director  of  the  new  Dunwoodey  In- 
stitute at  Minneapolis,  has  been  in  Boston  for 
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the  purpose  of  studying  the  educational  plant 
of  Wentworth  Institute,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining ideas  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
Dunwoodey  building  for  which  plans  are  now 
being  developed.  Accompanying  Dr.  Prosser 
were  G.  H.  Hewitt,  architect  of  the  Dun- 
woodey Institute,  and  H.  W.  Kavel,  superin- 
tendent of  the  school.  The  new  school  has  an 
endowment  of  about  $5,000,000  and  is  to  serve 
a  purpose  similar  to  that  which  Wentworth  In- 
stitute serves  in  New  England,  that  is,  to  fur- 
nish instruction  to  young  men  in  the  various 
mechanical  arts.  The  pupils  now  enrolled  in 
Dunwoodey  are  receiving  their  instruction  in 
rented  quarters  at  present. 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges  con- 
venes in  Chicago  this  week  for  its  second  an- 
nual meeting.  This  association  now  has  a 
membership  of  almost  two  hundred  institu- 
tions. Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are 
college  standardization,  the  college  curricu- 
lum, special  types  of  colleges  and  the  college 
teacher.  Among  the  speakers  are  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton;  President 
Alexander  Meikeljohn,  of  Amherst  College; 
President  Hollis  Godfrey,  of  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, and  Thomas  Nicholson,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  first  ses- 
sion will  be  given  the  address  of  President 
Robert  L.  Kelly,  of  Earlham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Plans  are  progressing,  says  the  N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post,  for  the  celebration  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Rutgers  College,  to  be  held  Oc- 
tober 13,  14  and  15,  1916.  Professor  Clarence 
Ward  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ceremonies.  The  program,  as  ten- 
tatively arranged,  includes  for  the  first  day 
exercises  with  an  historical  address,  and  ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  the  nation,  the 
state  and  the  church;  a  historical  pageant, 
and  a  reception  and  a  dinner  for  delegates 
and  invited  guests,  and  probably  a  gathering 
of  classes  with  a  parade  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates.  The  next  day  the  exercises 
will  probably  consist  of  addresses  by  repre- 
sentatives of  other  institutions,  and  the  con- 
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ferring  of  honorary  degrees,  which  will  be 
followed  by  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  parade  to  the  athletic  field  for  the 
football  game  with  Washington  and  Lee,  and 
in  the  evening  an  alumni  dinner,  with 
speeches.  On  Sunday  there  will  be  special 
services  in  the  churches  of  the  city. 

The  series  of  short  courses  that  are  to  be 
held  this  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois  be- 
gan with  the  coming  of  the  highway  engi- 
neers and  ceramists.  Although  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  ceramists  is  rather  small,  only 
about  thirty  men,  they  come  from  widely  sep- 
arated parts  of  the  country.  Men  are  there 
from  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Canada,  Texas, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  in  addition 
to  those  from  Illinois.  The  number  enrolled 
in  the  engineering  short  course  is  80,  the 
number  will  greatly  increase  before  the  end 
of  the  course.  Beginning  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 17,  the  housekeepers  of  the  state  gath- 
ered for  their  course,  which  continues  until 
January  28.  Also  on  Monday,  January  17, 
opened  the  automobile  short  course  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm  mechanics  division  of 
the  Agricultural  College.  The  general  sub- 
ject for  the  course  is  construction,  care  and 
operation  of  automobiles.  The  lectures  for 
the  course  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Thorpe, 
formerly  professor  in  the  engineering  college 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  recent  fire  is  said  to  have  caused  $50,000 
damage  to  the  Havemeyer  chemical  labora- 
tory of  New  York  University. 

The  William  Smith  Hall,  main  building  of 
Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  January  16.  The  build- 
ing cost  $75,000.  It  contained  the  library 
which  was  also  a  complete  loss. 

Fire  early  on  January  17  destroyed  the 
Chicopee  (Mass.)  High  School,  loss  of  which 
probably  will  exceed  $250,000.  As  a  result  nearly 
600  students  are  temporarily  without  school 
facilities.  The  authorities  state  that  they  are 
unable  to  determine  the  cause,  as  the  building 
was  heated  by  the  municipal  lighting  plant, 
located  some  distance  away. 
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Cornell  University  has  received  a  further 
gift  of  $50,000  from  Mr.  George  F.  Baker  who 
last  year  gave  $300,000  to  the  institution  for 
dormitories. 

The  trustees  of  Barnard  College  announce 
the  gift  of  $100,000  toward  the  quarter  cen- 
tury fund  by  James  Talcott.  This  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Talcott  foundation  and  its  in- 
come will  be  used  for  religious  instruction. 
Mrs.  Talcott,  wife  of  the  donor,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Barnard's  original  board  of  trustees 
and  has  served  continuously  since  1889.  She 
has  always  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  in 
other  phases  of  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 
About  $300,000  are  still  needed  to  complete 
the  million  dollar  endowment  which  Barnard 
has  been  endeavoring  to  raise  in  connection 
with  its  quarter  century  celebration.  Besides 
gifts  toward  endowment  the  college  recently 
received  $500,000  from  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  a 
students'  hall. 

A  movement  to  put  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  on  a  permanent  annual  income  basis 
was  advocated  by  the  State  Grangers  at  their 
annual  convention  on  January  14.  According 
to  a  press  dispatch,  two  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously  recommending  passage  of 
such  laws  as  have  already  been  enacted  in 
some  thirty-odd  other  states  to  make  the  in- 
comes for  their  tax-supported  colleges  depend- 
able. The  Pennsylvania  College  is  forced  to 
rely  from  year  to  year  on  the  legislature,  but 
since  the  college  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
agencies  of  the  commonwealth  for  increasing 
the  productive  wealth  and  resulting  happiness 
of  the  people,  provision  for  its  financial  needs 
should  be  provided.  One  resolution  was  of- 
fered by  Thomas  W.  Piollet,  state  grange 
lecturer,  and  the  other  was  introduced  by  the 
committee  on  education. 

Charles  G.  Washburn,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
has  given  $50,000  to  the  institute  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  pledge  made  by  him  in  1912.  Mr. 
Washburn  was  graduated  from  the  institute  in 
the  class  of  1875.  It  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  in  1913,  the  legislature  of  Massa- 


chusetts granted  to  the  institute  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  five  years,  with  a 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  grant  for 
five  years  more,  on  condition  that,  by  the  close 
of  the  first  period  of  five  years,  satisfactory  evi- 
dence be  presented  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil that  the  institute  had  received  by  bequest 
or  gift  from  other  sources  property  amounting 
in  value  to  $350,000,  in  addition  to  the  prop- 
erty which  it  held  on  the  day  of  the  approval 
of  the  measure.  Immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  Mr.  Washburn  pledged  himself  to 
$50,000  whenever  the  institute  should  have  re- 
ceived $300,000  in  other  contributions.  At 
the  close  of  1915,  the  additional  property  ac- 
quired by  the  institute  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $320,370. 

The  new  physics  building,  to  house  the  de- 
partment of  physics,  the  course  in  commerce 
and  the  department  of  political  economy  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  now  under 
construction.  It  will  be  four  stories  high,  and 
of  fireproof  construction  throughout.  The 
basement,  first  and  second  floors  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  physics  department.  Classrooms 
for  the  department  of  political  economy  and 
the  course  in  commerce,  a  statistical  labora- 
tory, a  reading  room,  and  offices  will  occupy 
the  upper  floors. 

Marinette,  Wis.,  as  we  learn  from  the 
American  School,  on  December  17,  dedicated 
a  new  high  school.  The  building  is  210  by 
110  feet  in  size,  three  stories  and  basement, 
fireproof,  the  exterior  finished  in  handsome 
dark  red  brick  with  buff  Bedford  stone  trim- 
mings. It  has  the  usual  classrooms  and  labo- 
ratories, a  gymnasium  125  by  75  feet,  with 
seating  capacity  for  1,000  at  a  basket  ball 
game,  and  the  latest  and  best  in  separate  locker 
and  shower  rooms  for  boys  and  girls;  the  as- 
sembly hall  is  the  same  size  as  the  gymnasium. 
The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements, 
with  heat  regulation  and  humidifiers,  are  the 
most  modern ;  the  heating  plant  is  under  sepa- 
rate roof.  The  auditorium  is  seated  as  a 
study  room,  with  600  desks;  extra  seats  and 
the  balcony  bring  the  seating  capacity  up  to 
1,200.    The  school  library  has  a  place  in  the 
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rear  of  the  room.  The  stage  is  completely 
equipped  and  is  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
city.  There  is  a  full  equipment  for  manual 
training  for  the  boys,  and  the  household  arts 
for  the  girls.  There  is  also  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  the  work  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. 

The  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have 
formulated  plans  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  social  evenings  in  order  to  get 
the  undergraduates,  professors  and  alumni 
better  acquainted.  These  evenings  will  con- 
sist of  smokers  and  dinners  at  which  discus- 
sions of  interest  will  be  held. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  and  surrounding 
districts,  the  school  of  education  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  arranged  to 
offer  during  the  next  semester,  sixty  courses 
at  hours  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  Latin  department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  cooperating  with  the  Wisconsin 
Latin  Teachers'  Association  in  presenting  to 
the  public  the  purposes  and  practical  value  of 
the  study  of  this  language.  A  publicity  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  and  an  active  cam- 
paign has  begun. 

Recent  new  rules  regarding  the  admission 
requirements  for  special  students  at  Radcliffe 
College  provide  that  in  the  future  no  student, 
unless  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  can  be 
admitted  without  taking  the  regular  entrance 
examinations;  although,  once  admitted,  she 
can  pursue  what  course  she  pleases,  without 
being  obliged  to  work  for  a  degree. 

Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  University 
on  November  29,  1915,  and  the  board  of  over- 
seers on  January  10,  1916,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  vote :  "  That  the  recipients 
of  all  degrees  heretofore  or  hereafter  granted 
by  Harvard  College,  other  than  the  recipients 
of  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of 
arts,  and  honorary  degrees,  whose  rights  are 


fixed  by  Chapter  173  of  the  Acts  of  1865,  as 
amended,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  overseers 
to  the  same  extent  to  which  recipients  of  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  may  now  so  vote  and 
under  the  same  restrictions." 

A  state  board  of  education  to  consist  of 
five  members  has  been  created  by  the  recent 
legislature  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  have  exclu- 
sive management  of  all  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  state  educational  activities.  The  gov- 
ernor, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  are 
made  members  ex-officio.  One  further  mem- 
ber is  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  university  and  one  by  the  board  of  reg- 
ents of  the  normal  schools.  The  business  di- 
rection of  the  university,  the  normal  schools, 
Stout  Institute,  the  agricultural  schools,  the 
high  schools  and  the  common  schools  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new  board.  The 
bill  was  favored  by  Governor  Phillips  but  was 
opposed  by  the  regents  of  the  university  and 
the  normal  schools. 

Three  prominent  educators  will  be  called 
into  conference  with  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  fed- 
eral commissioner  of  education,  and  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  last  legislature  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  state  of  Washington.  They  are 
President  Hill,  of  the  University  of  Missouri ; 
President  Pearson,  of  Iowa  State  College,  and 
President  Seerley,  of  the  Iowa  Normal 
School.  F.  P.  Capen,  of  the  federal  bureau  of 
education,  specialist  in  higher  education,  was 
selected  to  make  the  actual  survey,  assisted  by 
an  expert  of  his  own  choice.  Mr.  Capen  will 
gather  material  bearing  especially  upon  the 
cost  of  education  in  Washington,  duplication 
of  courses  in  the  higher  institutions  and  the 
relation  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  His  report  to 
the  commission  will  be  the  basis  of  a  final  re- 
port to  the  legislature  in  which  recommenda- 
tions for  needed  legislation  will  be  made  by 
Commissioner  Claxton,  the  three  independent 
educators  and  the  commission.  Besides  the 
questions  involved  in  the  system  of  higher 
education  in  the  state,  the  commission  has  be- 
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fore  it  those  of  entrance  requirements  of  the 
high  schools,  segregation  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  high  schools  and  the  extension  of  voca- 
tional training  courses. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  has  compiled  from  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  Congressional  Directory  the 
institutions  from  which  members  of  the  pres- 
ent congress  have  received  degrees.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  present  con- 
gress have  received  college  or  legal  education. 
Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  to  a  college  or  a  law  school, 
and  62  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  House. 
The  institutions  represented  by  four  or  more 
former  students  are  as  follows:  University  of 
Michigan  26,  Harvard  20,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia 19,  Yale  16,  University  of  Wisconsin  10, 
Columbia  University  9,  Washington  and  Lee 
9,  University  of  Cincinnati  Law  7,  New  York 
University  Law  School  9,  University  of  Mis- 
souri 6,  Union  Law  School  of  Chicago  6,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  5,  University  of  Georgia  5, 
University  of  Iowa  5,  Georgetown  University 
5,  University  of  Minnesota  5,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  5,  Vanderbilt  University  5,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  6,  Boston  University  Law 
School  5,  Cumberland  University  6,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  5,  Amherst  4,  Prince- 
ton 4,  University  of  Mississippi  4,  Trinity 
(N.  C.)  College  4. 

According  to  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin, 
the  conference,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Amateur 
Athletes  of  America,  held  in  New  York, 
adopted  a  carefully-formulated  set  of  rules. 
The  definition  of  an  amateur  was  set  forth  as 
follows :  "  An  amateur  sportsman  is  one  who 
engages  in  sport  solely  for  the  pleasure  and 
physical,  mental,  moral  or  social  benefits  he 
derives  therefrom,  and  to  whom  sport  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  avocation."  It  was  voted 
that  a  person  shall  cease  to  be  an  amateur  if 
he  competes  under  an  assumed  name,  or  if  he 
receives  financial  benefit  for  competing,  for 
instructing  in  athletics  except  as  a  mere  inci- 
dent, for  allowing  the  use  of  his  name  to 
advertise  or  sell  athletic  goods,  or  for  engaging 
in  any  venture  in  which  he  is  useful  chiefly 


because  of  his  athletic  reputation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  agreed,  however,  that  it 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  amateur  rules  when 
a  young  athlete  received  small  remuneration 
for  teaching  and  coaching  at  summer  camps. 
Summer  baseball  was  discussed  at  length,  but 
no  conclusion  was  reached  on  that  subject. 

The  school  buildings  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
have  been  investigated  by  Fire  Chief  Eich  and 
Building  Commissioner  Littlefield.  They  rec- 
ommended that  gas  lights  be  substituted  for 
electric;  all  outside  doors  be  doubled  and 
equipped  with  bar  release  bolts;  corridors 
should  be  cleared  of  all  obstructions  and  there 
should  be  a  two  and  a  half  gallon  fire  extin- 
guisher on  every  floor  and  in  the  basement; 
the  basement  of  every  building  should  be  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  the  erec- 
tion of  partition  walls  protected  by  metal  lath 
and  cement  plaster  and  a  fireproof  spring 
closing  door;  all  containers  of  waste  material 
should  be  of  metal  and  the  storage  of  furni- 
ture and  lumber  in  the  basement  should  be 
done  away  with;  the  fire  room  should  be  di- 
vided from  the  rest  of  the  basement  by  brick 
walls  with  fire  doors  and  all  ceilings  of  base- 
ments should  be  of  wire  lath  and  cement 
plaster. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

SUPERINTENDENT  SPAULDING  ON  THE 
GARY  PLAN 

Those  who  are  seeking  to  obstruct  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gary  plan  in  the  New  York 
City  schools  have  been  laying  much  stress  of 
late  upon  a  recent  statement  of  Superintend- 
ent Spaulding  of  Minneapolis,  in  which  he 
seeks  to  show,  after  making  certain  statistical 
corrections,  that  it  would  cost  upwards  of  36 
per  cent,  more  to  operate  the  Minneapolis 
schools  on  the  Gary  duplicate-school  plan  than 
it  would  on  the  existing  basis  of  a  reserved 
seat  for  every  child.  If  this  be  true,  the  nat- 
ural inference  is  that  New  York  or  any  other 
city  should  hesitate  long,  on  the  ground  of 
economy  alone,  before  reorganizing  its  schools 
according  to  Mr.  Wirt's  program. 

This  conclusion  is  so  contrary,  however,  to 
the  experience  of  large  business  institutions 
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during  the  last  half  century,  in  which  the  econ- 
omy of  running  a  plant  continuously  has  been 
universally  established,  that  it  would  seem 
extremely  important  to  scrutinize  carefully 
Mr.  Spaulding's  statement,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  anything  in  the  nature 
of  the  school  plant  which  renders  its  continu- 
ous operation  more  expensive  than  discontinu- 
ous operation  and,  therefore,  subjects  it  to 
economic  laws  which  are  diametrically  the 
opposite  of  those  controlling  modern  big  busi- 
ness. This  point  is  of  vital  concern  to  tax- 
payers and  educators  alike,  for  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with 
the  value  of  its  property  aggregating  $150,- 
000,000  and  its  yearly  operating  expenses,  in- 
cluding debt  service,  approximating  $45,000,- 
000,  is  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
country  and  should  therefore  be  run  on  the 
soundest  business  principles. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
when  one  type  of  organization  is  said  to  be 
more  economical  than  another,  it  may  not 
necessarily  mean  that  fewer  dollars  are  spent 
under  the  more  economical  type  than  under 
the  other,  but  that  for  the  same  expenditure 
greater  value  is  secured.  If,  for  example, 
two  women  should  each  spend  $25  shopping, 
no  one  would  hesitate  to  regard  as  more 
economical  the  one  who  obtained  the  most  for 
her  money. 

Mr.  Wirt  has  not  claimed  that  Gary  is 
spending  less  per  capita  on  its  schools  than 
are  other  communities,  but,  rather,  that  for  a 
given  expenditure  more  educational  advan- 
tages are  secured  through  the  duplicate  use  of 
the  school  plant  than  would  be  possible  under 
the  traditional  form  of  school  organization. 
Under  the  former  it  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
vide as  much  space  and  equipment  for  each 
of  the  several  activities  as  under  the  latter,  be- 
cause only  a  part  of  the  children  are  at  any 
one  time  engaged  in  a  particular  activity, 
while,  under  the  latter,  practically  all  the 
children  must  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  He  has  therefore  maintained  that  if  all 
the  facilities  are  kept  in  continuous  operation 
and  less  is  required  for  school  seats — roughly 


speaking,  about  one  half — the  money  thus  re- 
leased can  be  expended  for  playgrounds,  gym- 
nasiums, swimming  pools,  shops,  libraries, 
laboratories  or  other  supplementary  facilities, 
or  for  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  classes. 
While  the  total  expenditure  in  Gary  might 
thus  equal  the  total  expenditure  in  another 
community,  the  educational  advantages  secured 
in  Gary  would  be  much  greater,  although  the 
time  usually  allowed  for  academic  instruction 
in  the  traditional  five-hour  school  would  in 
no  way  be  sacrificed. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Mr.  Spaulding 
fails  to  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  relative 
costs  in  Gary  and  in  Minneapolis,  when  he 
compares  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  two  most 
modern  school  buildings  in  Gary  with  the  per 
capita  costs  of  the  average  school  in  Minne- 
apolis without  stating  the  relative  educational 
advantages  secured  by  such  expenditures,  a 
procedure  which  is  statistically  unpardonable, 
since  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  entirely 
the  question  of  comparative  values.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  every  school  in  Min- 
neapolis affords  all  of  its  children  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work,  study  and  play  for  eight 
hours  a  day  which  are  afforded  in  the  shops, 
laboratories,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  swim- 
ming, pools,  libraries,  auditoriums  and  regular 
classrooms  of  these  two  Gary  schools.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  Minneapolis  schools, 
with  their  acute  part-time  problem,  furnish 
the  same  limited  educational  opportunities 
which  are  afforded  in  the  traditional  five-hour 
day  of  academic  instruction  in  most  American 
cities. 

The  real  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economy  is,  which  would  cost  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis more,  to  provide  for  all  of  its  chil- 
dren the  facilities  afforded  by  Mr.  Wirt  in 
Gary — the  present  type  of  school  organiza- 
tion, in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  plant 
would  always  be  idle,  requiring  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  amount  of  space  and  equipment 
for  every  facility — or  the  Gary  duplicate- 
school  type  of  organization,  in  which  all  of  the 
facilities  would  be  in  operation  all  the  time 
and  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  space 
and  equipment  required  for  every  one? 
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Aside  from  ignoring  this  fundamental  point, 
however,  Mr.  Spaulding  has  made  several 
statements,  which,  when  further  explained,  in- 
validate his  conclusion  that  the  Minneapolis 
schools  would  cost  much  more  per  capita  if 
they  were  reorganized  on  the  Gary  plan.  For 
example,  he  cites  the  average  salary  for  teach- 
ers in  Gary  as  $849.57  and  in  Minneapolis  as 
$1,163.70,  and  concludes  that  if  the  salaries  in 
Gary  were  made  equal  to  those  in  Minneapolis 
the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  in  Gary 
would  be  $36.14  instead  of  $27.11,  as  against 
$29.89  in  Minneapolis.  He  fails  to  point  out, 
however,  that  according  to  these  very  figures 
the  average  size  of  class  in  Gary  is  31.3  as 
against  38.9  in  Minneapolis.  If  Mr.  Wirt 
should  increase  the  size  of  his  classes  about 
24  per  cent,  to  correspond  to  those  in  Minne- 
apolis, it  is  obvious  that  he  could  reduce  his 
per  capita  cost  of  instruction  accordingly, 
which  would  offset  the  difference  in  per  capita 
cost  due  to  the  difference  in  salary  scale.  The 
question  might  therefore  be  raised,  how  much 
more  than  at  present  would  it  cost  to  reduce 
the  size  of  classes  in  Minneapolis  20  per  cent, 
under  the  existing  type  of  organization,  if  one 
takes  into  consideration,  not  only  the  extra 
teachers,  but  also  the  extra  classrooms  and  the 
overhead  expenses  required  to  operate  the  new 
buildings  needed  to  house  these  additional 
classrooms  ? 

Moreover,  in  calculating  the  per  capita  cost 
of  overhead  expenses  Mr.  Spaulding  fails  to 
make  an  important  statistical  correction.  In 
Minneapolis  the  schools  are  running  far  above 
capacity,  as  indicated  by  the  acuteness  of  the 
part-time  problem,  while  the  two  Gary  schools 
which  Mr.  Spaulding  uses  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison are  running  far  below  capacity.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  calculations,  the 
enrollment  in  the  Emerson  school  was  895 
and  in  the  Froebel  1,847,  although  the  capac- 
ity of  each  is  2,400.  Statistically  it  is  man- 
ifestly unsound  to  compare  the  per  capita  cost 
of  the  two  plans  without  weighting  the  data 
in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  factors  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plans  as  such.  If 
the  per  capita  cost  is  based  in  one  city  on  an 
enrollment  which  runs  the  school  system  even 


beyond  capacity,  then  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  other  system  also  be  run  to  capacity,  other- 
wise the  relative  economy  of  operating  the 
two  systems  under  similar  conditions  can  not 
be  accurately  computed. 

If  the  two  Gary  schools  were  running  to 
capacity,  as  are  those  in  Minneapolis,  and  had 
a  total  enrollment  of  4,800  instead  of  the 
2,742  which  Mr.  Spaulding  used,  it  is  evident 
that  there  would  have  been  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 43  per  cent,  in  the  per  capita  cost 
of  such  items  as  principals'  salaries,  janitors' 
wages,  fuel,  water,  insurance,  investment,  in- 
terest on  investment,  etc.  The  per  capita  cost 
for  salaries  of  principals,  for  example,  would 
have  been  reduced  from  $1.18  to  67  cents,  and 
for  the  interest  on  investment  from  $11.66  to 
$6.64! 

The  most  striking  reduction,  however,  would 
have  been  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  investment. 
This  Mr.  Spaulding  gives  as  $292.  With  the 
foregoing  correction  in  enrollment  it  would 
have  dwindled  to  $166,  which  is  not  extrava- 
gant when  compared  with  the  $155  quoted  as 
the  cost  of  the  average  Minneapolis  school,  if 
one  bears  in  mind,  as  Mr.  Spaulding  points 
out  in  another  connection,  that  the  two  Gary 
schools  are  new  and  modern  in  every  respect, 
and  contain  all  the  play,  shop,  auditorium 
and  other  facilities  above  referred  to,  while  a 
large  number  of  the  Minneapolis  schools  are 
very  old  and  contain  very  few  of  such  facil- 
ities. 

Here  again  a  question  would  be  pertinent: 
What  would  be  the  per  capita  cost  of  replacing 
all  of  these  old  schools  in  Minneapolis  by 
others  of  modern  construction  like  those  in 
Gary  and  provide,  in  addition  to  a  reserved 
seat  for  every  child,  the  space  and  equipment 
which  would  be  required  under  the  traditional 
type  of  school  organization  to  make  it  possible 
for  practically  all  of  the  children  to  use  at 
one  time  facilities  comparable  to  those  offered 
in  Gary? 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  to  show 
how  the  per  capita  cost  always  varies  accord- 
ing to  enrollment,  one  might  simply  compare 
the  per  capita  costs  of  the  two  Gary  schools, 
Froebel  and  Emerson.    Froebel  has  the  largest 
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enrollment  and,  therefore,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, its  per  capita  cost  is  much  lower  than 
the  per  capita  cost  of  Emerson,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  much  larger  playground  and 
more  elaborate  equipment  than  Emerson.  The 
per  capita  costs  are  as  follows:  Instruction — 
Emerson,  $35.26;  Froebel,  $27.79.  Operation 
—Emerson,  $9.75;  Froebel,  $5.50.  Mainte- 
nance—Emerson, $8.29 ;  Froebel,  $3.27.  Total 
current  cost — Emerson,  $53.30 ;  Froebel,  $36.56. 
Total  value  of  school  property — Emerson, 
$429.59;  Froebel,  $224.74. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  lengthen 
the  school  day  an  hour  for  the  children  in  the 
Wirt  schools  in  New  York  City,  without  length- 
ening the  school  day  for  the  teachers,  one  is 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr. 
Spaulding  should  add  $9.79  per  capita,  or  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  not  simply  to  teachers' 
salaries,  but  to  the  total  current  expense,  in- 
cluding insurance,  etc.,  just  because  the 
school  day  is  lengthened. 

If,  therefore,  the  same  scale  of  teachers' 
salaries  is  assumed  to  be  paid  in  both  cities 
and  if  due  allowance  is  also  made  for  the 
foregoing  corrections  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  fig- 
ures, it  will  be  found  that  the  $67.89  quoted  as 
the  per  capita  cost  of  running  the  Minneapolis 
schools  on  the  Gary  plan,  which  is  36  per  cent, 
more  than  the  present  per  capita  cost  in 
Minneapolis,  will  so  dwindle  in  size  that,  de- 
spite the  greatly  enriched  opportunities  offered 
under  the  Gary  plan,  the  total  per  capita  cost 
of  running  the  Minneapolis  schools  on  that 
plan  will  be  actually  less  than  the  per  capita 
cost  of  running  them  on  the  existing  plan. 
All  of  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  same 
economic  laws  which  govern  the  continuous 
operation  of  the  plant  in  ordinary  big  business 
also  govern  the  continuous  operation  of  the 
public-school  plant  and  point  unmistakably 
the  direction  in  which  future  progress  in  edu- 
cational administration  must  be  made. 

Howard  W.  Nudd, 
Director  of  the  Public 
Education  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 

Early  in  December  Mrs.  Young  retired 
from  the  superintendency  of  schools  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  John  D.  Shoop  was 
elected  as  her  successor.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  chief 
contributions  which  Mrs.  Young  made  to  the 
organization  and  the  development  of  Chicago 
schools.  In  the  early  years  of  her  administra- 
tion, she  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  teachers  of  the  city  into  a  very  much  bet- 
ter professional  relation  to  the  superintend- 
ent's office.  They  cooperated  sympathetically 
with  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the  course 
of  study  and  in  the  methods  of  administering 
the  course.  Mrs.  Young's  administration  be- 
gan as  one  of  very  close  sympathy  between 
the  superintendent's  office  and  the  teaching 
staff. 

Later  in  her  administration  she  undertook 
a  general  reorganization  of  the  course  of 
study.  This  undoubtedly  was  very  much 
needed.  Economy  dictates  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  traditional  subjects  shall  be  re- 
duced in  compass,  and  that  place  shall  be  made 
for  new  studies  of  civic  problems,  and  sci- 
ence and  industry.  For  these  changes  of  a 
progressive  type  Mrs.  Young  had  the  largest 
sympathy.  She  was  interested  also  in  the  bet- 
ter organization  of  class-room  work.  She 
stood  for  smaller  classes  and  for  better  equip- 
ment of  the  schools.  There  has  been  a  very 
large  growth,  during  her  administration,  of 
secondary  education,  in  the  city.  Perhaps 
others  would  turn  to  other  items  of  her  ad- 
ministration as  equally  significant  with  these 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

During  the  later  years  of  her  administra- 
tion difficulties  have  arisen  which  have 
brought  to  the  front  questions  with  regard  to 
general  policy  and  the  relation  of  the  board 
to  the  superintendent's  office.  The  incoming 
administration  inherits,  therefore,  the  advan- 
tages of  all  that  Mrs.  Young  has  done  and 
also  some  grave  problems  that  will  call  for 
masterly  treatment  in  the  way  of  reorganiza- 
tion. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  financial  problem. 
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The  city  of  Chicago  must  expand  education- 
ally. The  new  course  of  study  is  more  expen- 
sive than  was  the  traditional  course,  and 
Superintendent  Shoop  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  organizing  a  richer  and  more  use- 
ful course  of  study.  Fortunately  his  experi- 
ence in  the  city  of  Chicago  has  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  needs  of  the  system  in  a 
unique  way.  He  began  his  work  as  a  con- 
spicuous factor  in  the  school  system  of  Chi- 
cago as  the  administrative  officer  in  charge  of 
summer  schools.  In  this  capacity  he  showed 
the  keenest  interest  in  enlarging  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  training  of  the  young  people 
of  the  city.  As  he  has  advanced  in  position 
and  in  influence  in  the  city  system,  he  has  al- 
ways exhibited  the  largest  interest  in  the 
course  of  study  and  in  the  broadening  of  the 
opportunities  for  all  the  grades.  This  educa- 
tional policy  of  enlargement  means  careful 
financiering,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Shoop  enters  office  with  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  board  and  with  all  of  the  enthusi- 
asm that  attaches  to  public  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  new  board  and  the  new  superin- 
tendent to  meet  its  grave  financial  problems. 

A  second  difficulty  which  Superintendent 
Shoop  inherits  is  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  conflicting  interests  within  the  schools.  The 
board  of  education  has  recorded  itself  as  op- 
posed to  the  Teachers'  Federation.  The  Teach- 
ers' Federation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  powerful 
organization  which  is  determined  to  promote, 
by  all  means  that  are  possible,  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  teachers.  This  problem  is  not 
cne  that  belongs  to  the  city  of  Chicago  alone. 
Everywhere  the  organization  of  teachers  and 
the  promotion  of  teachers'  interests  are  grave 
questions  in  school  organization.  It  will  re- 
quire great  tact  and  wisdom  to  keep  the 
schools  enthusiastically  at  work  administering 
the  course  of  study  while  these  questions  of 
internal  organization  are  being  settled.  For- 
tunately Superintendent  Shoop  is  recognized 
by  all  who  have  had  contact  with  him  as  a 
man  of  great  tact.  His  diplomacy  will  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  meeting  the  situation 
that  is  now  at  hand. 

Quite  apart  from  these  problems  that  grow 
out  of  the  immediate  history  of  the  Chicago 


schools,  there  are  grave  problems  that  are 
arising  in  all  of  the  great  school  systems  of 
the  country.  The  state  of  Illinois  has  been 
vigorously  engaged  in  recent  years  in  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  vocational  education 
for  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  who  are 
not  going  forward  into  the  professions. 
There  have  been  vigorous  discussions,  some- 
times colored  by  partisan  feeling  and  partisan 
prejudice.  These  discussions  have  not  issued 
in  practical  legislation  because  the  legislators 
of  the  state  are  unwilling  to  take  any  steps 
that  are  not  unanimously  regarded  as  judi- 
cious by  the  school  people,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  labor  organizations.  Chicago  is,  in 
some  sense,  the  center  of  a  discussion  which 
covers  the  whole  country.  Sooner  or  later 
Chicago  must  solve  the  problem  of  industrial 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Shoop 
has  an  opportunity  which  is  not  paralleled  in 
the  country  for  a  clear-sighted  discussion  of 
this  great  problem  and  a  solution  which  shall 
be  epoch-making,  not  only  for  this  state,  but 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Again,  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more* 
obvious  that  the  administration  of  schools  is 
no  longer  possible  on  a  purely  personal  basis. 
The  time  was  when  the  old-fashioned  superin- 
tendent knew  every  teacher  and  knew  all  of 
the  details  of  his  or  her  work.  Personal  in- 
spection was  the  method  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation about  the  doings  of  the  schools.  The 
period  when  such  personal  inspection  and  per- 
sonal knowledge  were  possible  has  passed. 
Superintendent  Shoop,  like  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  every  great  school  system,  must  develop 
the  type  of  machinery  which  is  well  known  in 
every  large  business  house.  It  is  the  ma- 
chinery of  responsible  officials  carrying  on 
their  work  inside  of  a  comprehensive  organi- 
zation which  operates  smoothly  because  the 
head  is  indirectly  in  touch  with  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  but  is  so  situated  that  he 
can  rely  upon  his  minor  officers  to  execute, 
within  their  spheres  and  in  a  responsible  way, 
the  general  policy  which  he  lays  out. 

Put  in  other  words,  there  is  in  modern  life 
the  possibility  of  a  scientific  organization  of 
schools.  Mr.  Shoop  comes  into  the  Chicago 
schools  at  a  time  when  this  possibility  is  more 
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clearly  recognized  than  it  has  ever  been  rec- 
ognized before. 

There  have,  in  recent  years,  been  urgent  de- 
mands for  a  scientific  budget.  Mr.  Shoop  and 
the  board  of  education  have  the  opportunity 
of  organizing  a  scientific  budget  and  present- 
ing it  to  the  people  of  Chicago.  This  will  in- 
volve a  clear  definition  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibility. It  ought  to  involve  a  reliance 
on  the  part  of  the  board  on  its  educational 
expert  in  a  degree  which  has  never  been  prac- 
tised in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  board  of 
education  ought  to  realize  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  any  group  of  men  and  women  to 
conduct  a  school  system  through  committees 
of  a  board  of  education.  The  school  system 
must  be  conducted  by  the  superintendent,  and 
he  must  be  in  a  position  to  demand  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  course  of  study  and 
school  policies.  If  the  principle  of  school  or- 
ganization that  is  thus  expressed  can  be 
worked  out  successfully  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, the  advantage  of  such  a  clear  educa- 
tional policy  will  be  felt  in  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  at  home. 

As  one  considers  the  possibilities  that  lie 
before  the  new  superintendent  and  the  new 
board  of  education,  one  must  recognize  the 
large  significance  of  the  harmony  with  which 
the  new  administration  has  entered  upon  its 
work.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  schools  for  the 
new  administration  and  their  hopes  for  the 
future  center  about  the  possibilities  of  a  re- 
organization in  a  number  of  directions  and  a 
continuation  of  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  the  earlier  administration. 

Mr.  Shoop  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
position  which  he  has  attained  through  long 
service  in  the  school  system.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated most  heartily  on  the  unanimous 
support  which  he  has  received  in  entering 
upon  his  administration.  He  can  certainly 
look  forward  to  the  support  of  all  who  are 
earnestly  interested  in  education,  and  every 
prospect  seems  promising  for  achievements 
which  have  never  been  paralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago  schools. — The  Elementary 
School  Journal. 


DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  FOR  TRAINING 
RURAL  TEACHERS 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  for  the 
Training  of  Rural  Teachers,  called  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  held  November  15,  16  and  17  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions,  the 
following  "  Declaration  of  Principles "  was 
adopted  by  the  delegates  assembled  from  every 
section  of  the  country: 

The  American  nation  is  now  changing  from  the 
old  household  economy  system  of  farming  to  world- 
wide commercial  agriculture.  The  many  serious 
problems  arising  from  this  transition  demand  for 
their  solution  a  leadership  of  broad-visioned  and 
well-trained  men  and  women  who  can  be  obtained 
only  through  the  right  system  of  education.  Al- 
though the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  state  departments  of  education,  and  educational 
institutions  of  every  kind  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  recent  years  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  schools  to  meet  modern  needs,  we  still  find  a 
very  large  proportion  of  rural  teachers  with  in- 
sufficient academic  and  professional  training.  The 
low  salaries  paid  these  teachers  indicate  a  low 
public  estimation  of  their  services.  Their  brief 
tenure  of  position  and  the  failure  of  the  com- 
munity to  provide  them  with  homes  in  the  district 
result  in  their  failure  in  social  leadership. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  conditions,  we,  dele- 
gates, in  convention  assembled,  representing  na- 
tional and  state  authorities  in  education,  univer- 
sities, colleges,  state  normal  schools,  agricultural 
colleges  and  teacher  training  departments  in  high 
schools  and  county  normal  schools,  make  the  fol- 
lowing general  and  specific  declaration  of  princi- 
ples: 

I.  We  urge  the  closest  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  state  departments 
of  education  in  reorganizing  the  course  of  study 
of  elementary  and  secondary  rural  schools  to  the 
end  of  making  these  answer  the  immediate  needs 
of  agricultural  life;  we  further  urge  upon  mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  vital  importance,  at  this  time, 
of  federal  support  in  organizing  vocational  courses 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  provisions 
for  training  teachers  in  this  work;  and  to  this  end, 
we  urge  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  pending 
Smith-Hughes  bill  or  a  similar  bill. 
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II.  We  recommend  further,  that  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  initiate  a  move- 
ment to  devise  a  system  of  uniform  teachers'  cer- 
tification in  the  several  states  whereby  to  make 
possible  interstate  reciprocity  in  the  recognition  of 
teachers'  certificates;  also,  that  he  take  similar 
steps  with  state  departments  of  education  to  for- 
mulate a  uniform  system  of  report  blanks  for  the 
educational  statistics  of  the  several  states,  whereby 
to  enable  educational  authorities  to  ascertain  the 
actual  condition  of  educational  affairs  in  the  United 
States. 

We  urge  the  following  specific  recommendations 
for  the  training  of  rural  teachers  in  the  different 
educational  institutions  of  the  country: 

I.  STATE   DEPARTMENTS   OF  EDUCATION    AND  STATE 
BOARDS    OF  EDUCATION 

These  agencies  are  in  position  to  render  marked 
service  to  the  rural  schools.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  they  are  all  keenly  alive  to  the  problems  re- 
lating to  such  schools;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  are  utilizing  to  the  full  all  the  ways  and 
means  that  might  be  employed,  after  further 
thought,  planning,  and  organization.  We  there- 
fore urge  such  departments  and  boards  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  develop  new  and  additional  ways 
of  securing  the  ends  desired.  We  recognize  that 
these  agencies  are  in  position  to  render  excellent 
service  in  bringing  about  further  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  the  various  agencies  in  the 
state  that  are  concerned  with  the  preparation  and 
subsequent  growth  of  rural  teachers.  We  would 
recommend  that  campaigns  of  a  character  best 
adapted  to  the  rural  population  of  the  state  be 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  direct- 
ing public  sentiment,  and  that  persistent  efforts 
be  made  to  induce  educational  institutions  to  un- 
dertake seriously  to  train  teachers  and  leaders  in 
rural  progress;  that  they  secure  the  enactment  of 
laws  providing  for  minimum  requirements  in  pro- 
fessional training  for  rural  teachers,  to  be  grad- 
ually increased  as  circumstances  permit.  Further, 
that  one  year  of  strictly  professional  training, 
aside  from  the  academic,  be  required  as  a  minimum 
for  all  such  teachers.  State  departments  and 
boards  of  education  should  also  devise  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  the  professional  growth  while 
teachers  are  in  service.  This  may  be  done  through 
teachers'  meetings,  reading  circles,  lectures,  and 
an  increased  amount  of  efficient  inspection  and 
supervision.  It  is  recommended  further  that 
state  departments  and  state  boards  of  education 
urge  upon  the  proper  authorities  the  necessity  of 
lengthening  tenures  and  increasing  salaries  of  rural 


teachers,  of  improving  the  equipment  and  build- 
ings, and  especially  of  improving  courses  of  study 
for  training  classes  and  for  the  rural  school. 

II.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

1.  Every  normal  school  should  organize  a  spe- 
cial department  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school 
teachers,  with  facilities  for  practise  teaching  in  one 
or  more  demonstration  rural  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  normal  school. 

2.  The  program  of  studies  for  the  preparation 
of  rural-school  teachers,  while  not  excluding  sub- 
jects suited  to  local  conditions,  should  include  es- 
sentially the  following  subjects:  Agriculture,  home 
economics,  manual  training,  pedagogy  of  the  com- 
mon school  branches,  rural  sociology,  rural  econom- 
ics, principles  of  rural  education,  observation, 
practise  teaching,  public  school  music,  dramatics 
and  drawing,  and  physical  training  including 
hygiene,  sanitation,  and  playground  work. 

3.  The  normal  schools  should  render  aid  to 
teachers  in  service  by  maintaining  study  centers, 
correspondence  courses,  and  other  extension  work. 

4.  In  order  to  expedite  the  preparation  of  rural- 
school  teachers,  it  is  desirable  that  the  various 
state  legislatures  make  special  appropriations  for 
the  summer  sessions  of  the  state  normal  schools. 

5.  We  favor  such  legislation,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  as  will  prescribe  as  a  minimum  re- 
quirement for  rural-school  teachers  the  completion 
of  a  four-year  high-school  course  of  study  sup- 
plemented by  adequate  pedagogical  preparation. 

6.  We  regard  a  tract  of  farm  land  an  essential 
part  of  the  equipment  for  illustration  and  demon- 
stration in  the  study  of  agriculture. 

III.  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

In  view  of  the  opportunities  which  our  colleges 
and  universities  now  offer  and  will  always  offer  for 
the  highest  type  of  liberal  education  and  of  the 
fact  that  society  will  continue  to  look  to  them  for 
much  of  its  leadership,  and  since  efficient  leader- 
ship in  America,  whether  in  business  or  in  the 
affairs  of  school  or  church  or  state,  demands  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rural  life  and  edu- 
cation, we  recommend  that  every  college  and  uni- 
versity include  in  its  curriculum  courses  which  shall 
look  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  rural  con- 
ditions and  of  the  ways  and  means  of  rendering 
these  conditions  more  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  rural  life. 
The  scope  of  these  courses  will  naturally  be  de- 
termined by  the  resources  and  constituency  of  the 
individual  institution,  but  in  general  should  in- 
clude, as  a  minimum,  rural  sociology  and  economics. 
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In  addition  to  this  minimum  every  state  uni- 
versity, which  includes  in  its  organization  a  school 
of  education,  should  offer  a  course  in  rural  educa- 
tion to  consider  definitely  and  specifically  the  edu- 
cational problems  in  its  own  state.  It  should  en- 
deavor to  induce  in  the  entire  faculty  and  student 
body  an  earnest  desire  to  have  a  part  in  rural  devel- 
opment. 

Most  of  our  private  colleges  are  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  church.  Their  primary  object  is  to 
develop  character  and  to  disseminate  the  principles 
of  religion.  Rural  districts  are  the  seedbed  of  the 
church;  even  the  city  church  must  continually  look 
to  the  country  to  replenish  its  membership.  In 
every  section  of  the  United  iStates  the  country 
church  is  calling  for  trained  teachers  and  com- 
munity workers  to  render  its  labors  effective.  We 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  courses  looking  to 
the  definite  preparation  of  the  rural  minister  for 
his  work  and  having  in  view  the  specific  training 
of  rural  teachers  and  other  community  leaders 
constitutes  the  greatest  present  opportunity  of  the 
church  college. 

The  college  for  teachers  should  embrace  in  its 
organization  a  school  or  division  to  train  principals 
and  special  teachers  for  the  rural  high  schools, 
county  superintendents  of  education,  state  and 
county  rural-school  supervisors,  directors  of  exten- 
sion work  for  rural  communities  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  and  especially  teachers  of  rural 
education  and  allied  subjects  in  normal  schools  and 
county  training  schools.  The  school  should  include, 
in  addition,  an  extension  service  which  should  keep 
the  members  of  its  faculty  in  constant  touch  with 
the  real  problems  of  the  rural  community  and 
should  bring  assistance  to  the  teachers  in  the  field. 
The  courses  offered  in  the  school  of  rural  life  in 
the  teachers'  college  should  include  agriculture, 
rural  sociology,  rural  economics,  rural-industrial 
arts,  rural  sanitation,  and  rural  recreation.  The 
college  should  further  include  in  its  facilities  one 
or  more  experimental  and  observational  rural 
schools  to  be  used  by  the  faculty  and  students  for 
purposes  of  research  as  well  as  for  observation 
and  practise. 

IV.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES 

We  wish  to  commend  to  the  public  schools  the 
agricultural  colleges  as  effective  agencies  for  dis- 
seminating to  the  whole  people  information  on 
scientific  agriculture.  The  equipment  and  rural 
spirit  of  these  colleges  afford  a  splendid  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  train  for  rural  service.  We  urge 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  also  develop  the  neces- 


sary equipment  and  professional  spirit  for  training 
rural  teachers  by  establishing  and  properly  sup- 
porting strong  departments  of  education  which 
may  not  only  give  teacher-training  to  the  four-year 
graduate  desiring  to  enter  the  profession,  but 
which  should  also  provide  for  the  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  rural  education  of  other  special 
students  in  the  regular  year  and  the  summer  ses- 
sion. We  also  urge  that  in  addition  to  the  curric- 
ulum-subjects provisions  should  be  made  for  prac- 
tise teaching.  We  urge  also  that  the  college  assist 
the  rural  schools  in  organizing  community  activi- 
ties by  furnishing  judges  at  school  exhibits  and 
fairs,  speakers  at  community  meetings,  and  work- 
ers at  other  country  gatherings;  and  that  the  col- 
lege supply  demonstration  material  to  rural-school 
teachers,  such  as  soil  samples,  type  grains,  score 
cards,  project  studies  and  record  sheets. 

V.  TEACHER-TRAINING   IN    SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

We  recognize  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  the 
training  offered  by  county  normal  schools  and 
high-school  training  classes  or  departments  and 
recommend  that  the  utmost  care  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  such  departments.  There 
should  be  in  every  high  school,  containing  such  de- 
partments, one  teacher  whose  entire  time  shall  be 
devoted  to  this  work.  We  recommend  that  this 
training  be  given  not  earlier  than  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  high-school  course  and,  prefer- 
ably, that  a  four-year  high-school  course  should 
precede  the  professional  training.  There  should  be 
adequate  facilities  for  observation  and  practise  in 
the  type  of  schools  for  which  these  teachers  are 
being  prepared. 

(Signed.) 

H.  W.  F6ght,  Chairman,  Specialist  in  Eural  School 
Practise,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  0., 

W.  K.  Tate,  Secretary,  Division  of  Eural  Educa- 
tion, George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn., 

C.  P.  Cary,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Madison,  Wis., 

A.  O.  Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Lincoln,  Nebr., 

John  E.  Kirk,  President,  State  Normal  School, 
Kirksville,  Mo., 

W.  F.  Feagin,  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Montgomery,  Ala., 

T.  J.  Coates,  State  Supervisor  of  Eural  Schools, 
Frankfort,  Ky., 

E.  S.  Wooster,  Head,  Department  of  Eural 
Schools,  iState  Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
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J.  H.  Kelley,  President,  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  Gunnison,  Colo., 

G.  W.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 

S.  W.  Sherrill,  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Nashville,  Tenn., 

D.  W.  Hayes,  President,  Peru  State  Normal  School, 
Peru,  Nebr., 

H.  W.  Odum,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education, 
Peabody  School  of  Education,  Athens,  Ga., 

W.  D.  Eoss,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Topeka,  Kans., 

J.  J.  Doyne,  President,  Arkansas  State  Normal 
School,  Conway,  Ark., 

Charles  Evans,  President,  Central  State  Normal 
School,  Edmond,  Okla., 

C.  C.  Hanson,  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Memphis,  Tenn., 

F.  L.  Mahannah,  State  Inspector,  Normal  Train- 
ing in  High  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

H.  L.  Whitfield,  President,  Industrial  Institute 
and  College,  Columbus,  Miss. 


UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF 
NEWSPAPERS 

This  experiment  as  it  is  here  presented  is  the 
result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
demonstrate  to  his  classes  in  principles  of 
education  at  the  State  Normal  School  of  Farm- 
ville,  Virginia,  that  there  are  such  things  as 
social  interests  and  that  they  are  real  things. 
It  was  the  intention  to  array  before  the  young 
student  teacher  society's  psychic  processes  as 
evidenced  by  behavior  and  was  an  endeavor  to 
give  them  a  first  hand  knowledge. 

It  would  be  impossible  and,  moreover,  un- 
desirable to  bring  society  herself  to  the  class, 
but  we  may  bring  some  evidence  of  her  behav- 
ior in  a  concrete  form.  Hoffding  has  said  that 
even  literature  is  a  legitimate  field  of  investi- 
gation for  the  psychologist.  Then  what  would 
be  better  for  the  purposes  of  the  classes  in 
principles  of  education  than  an  examination 
of  newspapers  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
indices  of  social  interest? 

No  one  has  yet  successfully  denied  the  claim 
of  the  newspaper  men  that  they  have  to  print 
things  because  the  people  are  interested  in 
them.    They  claim  that  there  are  many  things 


which  they  would  omit  and  would  not  print 
but  these  things  feed  society's  interest.  If  this 
is  true  then  we  may  say  that  the  converse  of 
this  statement  is  true:  the  contents  of  news- 
papers reflect  the  interest  of  the  people.  Given 
a  newspaper,  it  follows  that  here  we  have  an 
objective  array  of  human  consciousness  as 
found  in  civilized  society. 

This  objective  datum  is  the  outcome  of  so- 
cial attention;  society  attends  to  these  things. 
The  social  organism  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
individual  organism.  It  has  its  vegetative 
process,  its  high  and  low  reflexes  and  its  con- 
sciousness, and  from  this  last  come  its  auto- 
matic acts  or  habits.  The  door  to  conscious- 
ness is  attention  and  we  attend  to  that  gener- 
ally for  which  we  feel  an  interest.  Interest 
dies,  unless  it  is  very  strong,  quite  soon  after 
the  act  of  attention.  But  attention  has  started 
the  building  up  a  habitual  or  automatic  proc- 
ess meanwhile  and  when  a  reaction  has  become 
a  habit  it  drops  out  of  consciousness  and 
ceases  to  occupy  attention. 

If  we  grant  all  this  that  has  gone  before, 
then  the  newspaper  tells  us  where  society  is 
directing  her  attention  and  what  will  be  her 
habits  in  the  future  provided  the  reaction  is 
continued.  If  we  examine  by  measurement  the 
contents  of  newspapers  and  classify  these  meas- 
urements, we  have  a  record, indicating  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  this  attention.  Society's 
behavior  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  her  at- 
tention. But  we  must  remember  that  atten- 
tion is  a  resultant  of  two  forces — interest  and 
a  stimulus,  and  that  attention  continues  if 
the  interest  lasts  and  the  stimulus  continues 
(until  the  behavior  becomes  habitual). 

If  examination  of  newspapers  shows  more 
space  devoted  to  one  thing — provided  there  was 
a  stimulus — than  to  another  thing,  the  infer- 
ence is  that  society  is  more  interested  in  the 
former  than  the  latter.  If  two  events  occur 
simultaneously,  consciousness  will  dwell  on  the 
more  interesting  topic  of  the  two.  In  the  case 
of  newspapers  there  will  be — ordinarily — more 
space  devoted  to  the  more  interesting  thing. 

The  measurement  of  the  contents  of  138 
newspapers  was  made  in  the  way  herewith 
described. 
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Certain  conditions  were  observed. 
-i.  It  would  be  better  to  select  several  issues 
of  the  same  daily  paper  so  that  continuity  of 
interest  may  be  insured. 

2.  There  should  be  more  than  one  publica- 
tion from  which  these  series  of  issues  would 
be  taken. 

3.  The  time  element  should  be  as  widespread 
as  possible  so  as  to  make  the  measurement 
representative  of  these  present  days  and  to 
make  the  stimuli  fair  samples  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  civilized  world. 

4.  There  should  be  miscellaneous  papers  to 
^jact  as  checks  on  these  especially  selected  ones. 

These  conditions  were  observed  thus: 

Fifty-five  issues  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  that  section,  were  taken.  The 
date  of  the  first  one  was  July  22,  1913,  and  the 
dates  of  the  remaining  fifty-four  were  scattered 
along  the  calendar  until  December,  1914,  with 
the  exception  of  five,  which  were  distributed 
thus,  one  in  February  and  four  in  March, 
1915.  All  Sunday  issues  were  avoided.  Fifty- 
six  issues  of  the  New  York  Times  made  the 
other  serial.  These  issues  began  with  one 
dated  January  21,  1914,  and  were  distributed 
along  the  calendar  to  November  15,  1914,  with 
the  exception  of  two  issues  of  February,  1915. 
There  were  twenty-seven  other  papers  dis- 
tributed through  February  and  March  of  1915. 
These  papers  were  selected  at  random  from 
Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  "Washing- 
ton, Lynchburg  and  Petersburg. 
-""^The  reason  Sunday  issues  were  avoided  was 
that  it  was  feared  that  the  literary  quality  of 
the  Sunday  issue  would  show  up  too  strongly. 

The  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
students  of  the  education  classes  and  of  the 
English  classes1 — who  were  studying  in  class 
the  topic  of  current  events — with  the  following 
specific  directions : 

1.  Find  out  how  many  column  inches  are 
devoted  to  these  topics:  War,  Sports,  Educa- 

1  The  writer  is  under  obligations  to  Professor 
J.  M.  Grainger,  department  of  English,  State 
Normal  School,  Farmville,  Va.,  for  assistance  in 
procuring  these  data. 


tion,  Government,  Society,  Politics,  Business, 
Religion,  Crime,  Noted  Persons,  Deaths  and 
Births,  Industry,  Marriage,  Public  Safety  and 
Accidents,  Benevolence,  Finance,  Agriculture, 
Weather,  Invention,  Divorce,  Fashion,  the 
Theater,  Literature,  Household  Arts,  Improve- 
ments, Jokes,  Science  and  Discovery,  the  .Ex- 
position, Persons  ISTot  Noted,  Amusements  and 
Recreation,  Transportation  and  Art. 

2.  Measure  the  column  inches  of  solid  read- 
ing matter,  ignoring  headlines,  using  an  ordi- 
nary foot  rule. 

3.  Place  the  amount  of  column  inches  found 
for  each  topic  each  in  its  respective  place — 
War  under  War,  Sports  under  Sports,  and  sum 
these  up. 

4.  Measure  nothing  but  solid  reading  matter. 
Ignore  advertisements,  funny  pictures  and 
cartoons — ignore  anything  besides  reading 
matter.  This  includes  in  the  measurement  edi- 
torials, announcements  of  deaths  and  births, 
stock  market  reports. 

The  material  was  collected  and  arranged  in 
a  large  tabulation.  Table  I.  shows  the  meas- 
urement and  percentage  of  each  topic  to  the 
total  for  one  paper.  All  the  data  for  the  138 
daily  papers  were  handled  in  this  way. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cases — or  138  newspapers  examined.  These 
measurements  were  tabulated  under  their 
proper  heads.  The  measurement  under  each 
topic  in  column  inches  was  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  column  inches  found  in  that  paper 
and  a  per  cent,  was  obtained.  These  per  cents, 
were  arranged  in  distribution  tables,  one  for 
each  topic.  Consequently  there  were  thirty- 
two  distributions.  The  averages  of  these  dis- 
tributions of  the  per  cents,  were  obtained  and 
are  given  in  Table  II.,  given  herewith. 

The  reason  for  taking  the  per  cent,  instead 
of  the  column  inches  is  probably  apparent.  It 
was  done  because  of  the  fact  that  no  common 
basis  for  all  the  measurements  could  be  found 
but  this  one  of  relation  of  part  to  whole  for 
each  paper.  Some  of  the  papers  examined 
were  only  small  dailies.  Some  of  them  were 
metropolitan  dailies.  It  would  have  been  im- 
proper, therefore,  to  have  placed  them  on  the 
basis  of  column  inches  for  that  reason.  Some 
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TABLE  I 

This  is  one  of  the  measurements  selected  as  il- 
lustrative.   Neiv  York  Times,  January  23,  1914. 


Column 

Per  Cent. 

Topic 

Inches 

of  Total 

War   

14 

1 

Sports   

145 

7 

Education   

34 

2 

171 

9 

32 

2 

Politics   

103 

5 

Business   

221 

13 

22 

1 

162 

9 

' — -Noted  Persons   

130 

7 

-n  Deaths  and  Births   

60 

3 

Industries   

29 

2 

44 

2 

23 

1 

15 

1 

482 

25 

9 

1 

Weather  

13 

1 

19 

1 

16 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Literature   

17 

1 

Household  Arts   

0 

0 

9 

0 

Jokes   

26 

1 

Science  and  Discovery  .... 

31 

2 

1 

0 

17 

1 

Amusements  and  Eecreation. 

0 

0 

Transportation   

21 

1 

Art   

0 

0 

Total   

1,870 

Too 

The  per  cents,  were  counted  to  the  nearest  hun- 
dredth. 

of  the  papers  were  those  in  which  the  column 
was  two  inches  wide  and  some  had  columns 
two  and  one  eighth  inches  wide.  Some  were 
twelve-page  dailies  and  some  had  only  eight 
or  ten  pages.  For  these  reasons  all  the  meas- 
urements were  reduced  to  a  percentage  basis. 
Even  this  method  seems  inadequate,  but  there 
was  no  other  way  of  relating  the  measurements 
of  the  different  publications,  at  least  no  other 
presented  itself  as  feasible. 

The  distributions  represent  forms  of  varied 
character — from  the  normal  curve  in  the  case 


of  Business  and  Education,  etc.,  to  that  of  ex- 
treme skewness  as  in  the  case  of  Jokes  and 
Household  Arts.  This  skewness  of  the  curves 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  0  was  taken  as 
the  lowest  point  and  there  was  no  intermedi- 
ate step  between  it  and  1.  What  might  have 
appeared  as  .3  was  thrown  into  0  and  .6  was 
thrown  into  1.  The  writer  feels  sure  that  the 
skewness  would  not  have  been  so  great  but  for 
this.  However,  the  small  number  of  cases 
probably  accounts  for  most  of  the  skewness. 


TABLE  II 


Topic 

Aver- 

age,  Per  A.  D. 
Cent. 

P.  E. 

Skew- 
ness 

1. 

War  

14.00 

9.52 

.68 

.6 

2. 

Sports  

10.14 

3.13 

.23 

.4 

3. 

10.00 

4.42 

.30 

4. 

7.7 

3.97 

.29 

5. 

6.22 

3.77 

.27 

.2 

6. 

Crime  

6.14 

3.13 

.22 

.4 

7. 

5.7 

2.97 

.21 

.4 

8. 

Education  

3.61 

2.5 

.18 

9. 

Deaths  and  births  

3.60 

1.61 

.12 

10. 

3.60 

1.83 

.13 

11. 

2.8 

1.48 

.11 

.6 

12. 

2.7 

1.58 

.11 

13. 

2.22 

2.15 

.15 

.6 

14. 

2.00 

1.75 

.13 

.6 

15. 

1.8 

1.76 

.6 

.6 

16. 

1.8 

1.64 

.12 

17. 

1.7 

1.81 

.13 

.6 

18. 

Theater  

1.5 

.97 

.06 

19. 

1.3 

.80 

.4 

20. 

1.21 

.71 

.05 

2.00 

21. 

1.20 

.74 

.05 

22. 

1.1 

.5 

.04 

23. 

.9 

.92 

.07 

2.00 

24. 

Household  Arts  

.9 

1.41 

.1 

2.00 

25. 

Science  and  Discovery... 

.8 

.92 

.07 

2.00 

26. 

.7 

.82 

.06 

1.00 

27. 

Amusements  and  Recre- 

.6 

.89 

.06 

2.00 

28. 

.6 

.84 

.06 

2.00 

29. 

.4 

.58 

.04 

.50 

30. 

.4 

.58 

.04 

1.00 

31. 

.3 

.43 

.03 

1.00 

32. 

Art  

.2 

.2 

.01 

1.00 

If  the  reader  will  examine  Table  II.  he  will 
find  the  relative  strengths  of  the  interests  as 
operating  in  society.  The  subject  of  greatest 
interest  for  a  year  and  eight  months  begin- 
ning in  July,  1913,  and  ending  in  March,  1915, 
as  recorded  in  the  newspapers  was  War.  The 
subject  of  least  daily  interest  was  Art.  Table 
III.  shows  the  relative  variation,  or  fluctua- 
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TABLE  III 

Coefficients  of  Variability  Arranged  in  Rank 


Order 

1.  Sports   3 

2.  Deaths  and  Births  43 

3.  Government   44 

4.  Weather   45 

5.  Society   5 

6.  Business   51 

7.  Crime  51 

8.  Politics  52 

9.  Safety  and  Accidents  52 

10.  Noted  Persons   58 

11.  Benevolence   58 

12.  Marriage   61 

13.  Finance  61 

14.  Improvements   61 

15.  Theater  64 

16.  Education  65 

17.  War  68 

18.  Persons  Not  Noted  91 

19.  Religion   92 

20.  Industries  96 

21.  Literature  97 

22.  Art   1.00 

23.  Jokes   1.05 

24.  Agriculture   1.06 

25.  Science  and  Discovery  1.15 

26.  Fashion  1.22 

27.  Exposition   1.4 

28.  Transportation   1.43 

29.  Divorce   1.45 

30.  Inventions   1.45 

31.  Amusement  and  Recreation.  .  1.48 

32.  Household  Arts   1.56 


The  coefficient  was  found  by  dividing  the  aver- 
age deviation  by  the  true  average. 

The  least  variable  or  least  fluctuating  topic  is 
first.  One  may  say,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  the 
most  constant  interest  is  the  one  having  the  least 
variability.  By  constancy  we  mean  the  tendency 
for  the  measurements  to  gather  consistently 
around  a  central  tendency. 

tion,  of  these  thirty-two  topics.  It  would  be 
well  to  take  these  two  tables  together  as  inter- 
preting the  facts.  From  these  two  sources 
we  get  the  facts  which  follow.  Following  War 
as  the  strongest  interest  we  have  Sports  com- 
ing about  3  per  cent,  behind  it,  but  Sports  is 
twice  as  constant  an  interest.  In  fact  Sports 
is  the  least  variable  interest  of  all.  It  is  always 
occupying  the  public  attention.  War  fluctu- 
ates more.    The  most  variable  or  most  fluctu- 


ating topic  of  interest  is  Household  Arts. 
After  Deaths  and  Births,  Government  claims 
our  most  constant  attention.  Religion  seems 
to  have  become  a  habit  and  only  occasionally 
arrests  our  conscious  attention.  It  is  more 
fluctuating  as  a  topic  of  interest  than  Society, 
Business  or  Government.  Deaths  and  Births 
follows  Sports  in  constancy.  The  interest  in 
Weather  averages  1.10  per  cent.,  or  .8  less  than 
that  in  Religion,  but  it  is  an  interest  that 
varies  less,  or  suffers  less  fluctuation  than 
Religion,  Education  or  Marriage.  Deaths  and 
Births  rank  ninth  in  point  of  prominence,  but 
second  in  point  of  least  fluctuation  or  con- 
stancy. That  is,  it  is  an  interest  less  variable 
than  that  of  Government — slightly  less — or 
Marriage,  or  Fashion,  or  Business.  Crime  is 
sixth  in  prominence,  but  seventh  in  point  of 
least  variability.  It  is  more  constant  as  an 
interest  than  Education  or  Religion.  As  an 
interest  it  is  nearly  twice  as  constant  as 
Religion. 

Divorce  fluctuates  very  considerably,  but  at 
its  best  it  is  a  matter  of  only  slight  interest. 
There  are  divorces,  but  they  do  not  attract 
much  newspaper  comment.  It  has  a  range  of 
from  0  to  4  per  cent.  The  interest  in  Marriage 
is  stronger  and  varies  less  than  Divorce  ac- 
cording to  these  figures.  The  average  of 
Divorce  is  .4  per  cent,  and  that  of  Marriage  is 
more  than  three  times  as  great.  It  is  1.3  per 
cent.  Marriage,  Finance  and  Improvements 
are  on  a  par  as  respects  variability,  since  they 
all  have  a  coefficient  of  variability  of  .61.  But 
all  three  of  these  are  transcended  by  the  ever 
slightly  popular  subject  of  the  Weather.  This 
topic  is  even  less  variable  than  the  topics  of 
Business,  Crime,  Politics,  Education,  though 
it  does  not  measure  so  high  as  any  of  these. 
It  ranks  fourth  in  constancy,  following  close 
upon  Government,  which  varies  just  a  little 
less  than  it  does. 

Education,  as  here  interpreted,  is  a  strong 
interest  and  attracts  a  large  amount  of  atten- 
tion, though  it  is  not  so  strong  nor  so  constant 
as  Business,  Sports,  Government,  Crime  and 
Politics.  It  is  stronger  and  fluctuates  less  than 
Religion,  Industries,  Fashion,  Divorce  and 
Agriculture. 
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The  reader  may  continue  to  make  observa- 
tions similar  to  these  for  himself  by  using  the 
tables  given  herewith.  There  are  many  more 
interesting  comparisons  which  can  be  made. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  considering  these 
data  and  their  interpretation  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  made  the  measurements  were  in- 
experienced students.  There  may  be  many 
errors  which  crept  in  on  that  account.  The 
work  was  rather  laborious  and  under  these  con- 
ditions this  would  invite  inaccuracy.  The 
small  number  of  cases  made  the  statistical  cal- 
culations unreliable,  besides.  For  this  reason 
the  writer  regards  the  experiment  as  merely 
suggestive  rather  than  conclusive. 

Thos.  E.  Garth 

State  Normal  School, 
Farmville,  Va. 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  IMMIGRATION 

The  commissioner  of  education,  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  writes  that  a  national  conference  on 
immigration  and  its  various  aspects  would  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  January  19  and  20. 

All  agencies  in  the  country,  of  national 
scope,  interested  in  the  assimilation  of  immi- 
grants into  American  industrial,  social  and 
civic  life,  are  included  in  the  call — educa- 
tional authorities,  governmental  officials,  em- 
ployers and  philanthropic  and  civic  organi- 
zations. 

The  conference  will  deal  with  the  following 
subjects:  education  for  adult  immigrants; 
citizenship;  housing;  American  standards  of 
living  in  immigrant  communities,  and  the 
immigrant  in  industry.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  conference  to  discuss  the  pressing  need  of 
common  standards  and  ideals  in  language,  in 
citizenship,  in  social  and  industrial  life.  The 
suggested  program  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  January  19 

4  p.m.  Opening  of  art  exhibit  showing  the 
contribution  of  immigrant  races  to 
American  art,  including  the  entries  in 
Mrs.   Harry   Payne   Whitney's  prize 


competition  of  the  immigrant  in  Amer- 
ica, and  contributions  by  local  artists. 

8  p.m.  Dinner  to  members  of  National  Amer- 
icanization Committee  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury  (by  invitation). 
Thursday,  January  20 

10  a.m.  Conference  of  workers  in  immigra- 
tion and  Americanization.  Short 
speeches  and  discussion. 

1 :30  p.m.  Luncheon  of  delegates,  and  others, 
to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  national 
council  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing 
effort,  avoiding  duplication,  and  assist- 
ing organizations  to  carry  on  their 
own  work  in  an  effective  way,  and 
standardize  methods,  where  this  would 
be  helpful. 

3  p.m.  Session  on  Americanization.  Re- 
ports and  discussion  of  work  done  or 
in  progress  by  government,  industries, 
educational  institutions,  philanthro- 
pies, and  individuals  to  promote  Ameri- 
canization and  common  ideals  among 
native  and  foreign-born  alike. 

8  p.m.  General  meeting:  Addresses  will  deal 
chiefly  with  immigration  and  American 
industry;  immigration  after  the  war, 
and  Americanization  in  its  relation  to 
national  conditions  and  ideals,  educa- 
tional, social,  economic  and  commer- 
cial. 

Organizations  and  institutions  interested  in 
these  subjects  now  so  prominently  before  the 
country  are  asked  to  cooperate  in  this  confer- 
ence by  making  suggestions  and  by  sending 
representatives.  Americanization  work  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  many  different  agencies, 
public  and  private,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Through  the  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  that  will  result  from  a  national 
conference,  the  education  and  assimilation  of 
the  immigrant  may  be  given  the  national 
focus  and  the  national  standards  that  will 
adapt  it  to  the  present  national  need  and  op- 
portunity. The  conference  will  be  of  service 
to  educational  authorities  in  carrying  on 
their  own  work  and  will  facilitate  local  work 
in  various  communities. 
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TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  REPORTS, 
MORE  PARTICULARLY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS' REPORTS1 

This  paper  is  a  preliminary  study  of 
school  reports.  It  covers  twenty-six  reports 
for  twenty-five  towns  and  cities  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  towns  and 
cities  were  chosen  at  random  from  a  much 
larger  number — several  hundred.  The 
population  of  the  towns  and  cities  chosen 
varies  from  about  5,000  to  more  than  300,- 
000.  An  attempt  to  classify  the  contents 
of  school  reports2  for  these  towns  and 
cities  is  given  in  Table  I. 

The  material  in  school  reports  can  be 
roughly  classified  under  the  following 
main  heads :  1,  the  report  of  the  board ;  2, 
the  report  of  the  superintendent;  3,  sub- 
ordinate reports,  i.  e.,  reports  of  other 
supervisory  officers  and  of  teachers,  of 
officers  and  committees  of  the  board  other 
than  business  officers  or  committees ;  4,  re- 
ports of  business  officers  and  committees; 
and  5,  miscellaneous  reports  and  items, 
such  as  reports  of  official  and  unofficial  asso- 
ciations of  teachers;  parents'  associations; 
boy  scouts ;  graduation  exercises ;  dedication 
exercises — a  long  list  of  reports  or  items, 
including,  among  other  things,  much  use- 
less material. 

A  mere  glance  at  Table  I.  will  show  that 
a  comprehensive  range  of  subject-matter 
is  treated  in  most  reports,  whatever  the  size 
of  the  school  system.   It  is  true,  of  course, 

1  Address  of  the  vice-president  and  chairman  of 
Section  L,  Education,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Columbus,  Ohio,  De- 
cember, 1915. 

2  Towns  and  cities  commonly  publish  a  school 
report  annually. 
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that  the  range  of  activities  discussed  in  the 
report  of  a  given  city  varies  from  year  to 
year;  and  that  the  absence  of  details  con- 
cerning certain  activities  in  the  report  for 
a  particular  year  does  not  mean  that  such 
details  are  not  found  in  the  report  of  an- 
other year  for  the  same  city.  But,  taken 
together,  the  reports  represented  in  the 
table  show  fairly  well  the  general  scope  of 
contemporary  school  reports  throughout 
the  country. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  concerning 
Table  I.  are  necessary.  Columns  1  to  5  ex- 
plain themselves.  Beginning  with  column 
6  the  small  letters  and  dashes  should  be 
interpreted  as  follows: 

a  means  embodied  entire,  or  in  part,  in 
the  superintendent's  report  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  report ; 

b,  printed  as  a  separate  document  in  the 
superintendent's  report,  but  not  over  his 
signature ; 

c,  not  incorporated  and  not  used  in  the 
superintendent's  report,  although  printed 
in  the  same  pamphlet; 

cr,  not  a  part  of  the  superintendent's  re- 
port, but  discussed  or,  at  least,  referred  to 
in  it; 

d,  the  city  in  question  employs  an  officer 
of  the  sort  named  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, but  the  school  report  contains  no  re- 
port from  him  for  the  year  under  consid- 
eration ; 

x,  published  in  a  separate  school  docu- 
ment; 

— ,  no  item  of  the  sort ;  or  no  paid  officer 
of  the  kind  indicated  at  the  top  of  a  column 
is  employed  in  the  school  system;  or  the 
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TABLE  I 

ANALYSIS  OF  (26)   SCHOOL  REPORTS   (25  TOWNS  AND  CITIES) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

:oximate  Population 

,1  Pages  in  Entire  Report 

•oximate  No.  Pages  in 
)ard's  Report 

•oximate  No.  Pages  in 
ipt's  Report 

atement  of  Aim 

>rt  of  Asst.  Supt. 

jrt  on  Results  of  Previ- 
is  Recommendations 

>mmendations    for  Im- 
ovements  or  Extensions 

o. 
a 

aw 

a 

ft  5 

OJ  ° 
tf 

OJ  " 
tf 

<j 

o 
H 

>< 

< 

+j 
02 

oj 
tf 

One  or  More 

A 

1  f\  ~t  A 

1914 

03 

239 

0 

239 

a 

b 

a 

- 

B 

"1  f\  1  A 

1914 

U3 

92 

0 

92 

— 

a 

— 

a 

c 

i  r\  i  a 

1914 

03 

465 

18 

365 

b 

— 

— 

D 

t  n  i  a 

1914 

03 

299 

o 

255 

a 

d 

E 

1914 

U3 

112 

0 

112 

b 

b 

191o- 

1  A 

-14 

U3 

309 

2 

280 

a 

Cr 

i  n  t  a 

1914 

U3 

90 

7 

65 

a 

a 

TT 

ti 

1914 

U3 

326 

0 

155 

a 

a 

1 

1913- 

-14 

03 

361 

29 

290 

b 

T 
J 

1913- 

-14 

U3 

105 

0 

35 

b 

Is. 

1913- 

-14 

U3 

43 

2 

41 

a 

a 

T 

1913- 

-14 

03 

249 

0 

236 

a 

a 

a 

M 

1913 

U3 

127 

4 

90 

a 

M 

1914 

U3 

158 

3 

110 

a 

a 

0 

1914 

03 

613 

0 

613 

b 

a 

a 

P 

1914 

U3 

93 

9 

67 

a 

Q 

1914 

U3 

142 

8 

55 

d 

R 

1913- 

-14 

U3 

103 

10 

30 

d 

S 

1914- 

-15 

U3 

413 

10 

370 

a 

T 

Jan., 

'15 

U3 

45 

0 

45 

a 

U 

1914-15 

U3 

112 

18 

94 

a 

a 

V 

1913 

03 

638 

16 

380 

a 

a 

a 

W 

1914 

U3 

191 

0 

153 

a 

X 

1914 

U3 

114 

0 

114 

a 

a 

a 

Y 

1914 

U3 

24 

1 

5 

z 

1912- 

-14 

U3 

39 

0 

28 

a 

10 


2  ° 


3 

02 


O 

°  >  £ 
"  5n  fl 


oj 

2  3 

tf 


■    r  M 
3  —  a  — 

tf  02  t-1 
2  3 

3  en 

e«  a  ♦?  2 
tf  a^l 

5?  & 

h  73  ^ 
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Cities  :  U3  =  under  300,000  ;  03  =  over  300,000. 

school  report  gives  no  information  as  to 
whether  there  is  such  an  officer. 

For  example,  the  data  in  column  7  should 
be  read  as  follows:  The  superintendent's 
report  of  City  A  contains  at  least  one  re- 
port of  an  assistant  superintendent;  and 
this  assistant  superintendent's  report  (or 
these  reports),  though  printed  as  a  sepa- 
rate document  (or  documents)  in  the  super- 
intendent's report,  is  made  a  part  of  the 
superintendent's  report,  though  not  in  that 
portion  of  the  report  signed  by  the  super- 
intendent.   A  similar  statement  applies 


also  to  five  other  reports,  namely,  the  re- 
ports of  the  superintendents  for  cities  C, 
E,  I,  J  and  0.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
superintendents'  reports  for  all  these  cities, 
except  E  and  J,  contain  several  such  assist- 
ant superintendents'  reports;  and  E  and  J 
each  contain  one.)  Further,  the  data  of 
column  7  show  that  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent for  city  B  embodies  entire,  or  in 
part,  the  report  of  at  least  one  assistant 
superintendent;  and  a  similar  statement 
applies  to  the  superintendents'  reports  of 
cities  L  and  V.  (B  contains  only  one  such 
report;  L,  two;  and  V,  several.)  Finally, 
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although  three  cities,  namely,  D,  Q  and  R, 
employ  assistant  superintendents,  no  re- 
ports by  these  officers  appear  in  the  school 
report. 

The  number  of  school  reports  in  which 
such  subordinate  reports  are  found  is 
seldom  important,  however;  this  number 
varies  from  year  to  year.  The  use  made  of 
these  subordinate  reports  or  other  data  by 
the  superintendent  is  the  important  thing. 

1.  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 

Table  I.  shows  (Column  4)  that  the 
board's  report,  exclusive  of  the  superin- 
tendent's report,  varies  in  length  from  a 


paragraph  or  two  to  several  pages.  It  is 
usually  an  introductory  general  statement. 
When  it  enters  into  details,  it  deals  by  pref- 
erence with  the  business  affairs  of  the 
school  system,  although  it  occasionally  deals 
also  with  administrative  and  educational 
questions. 

For  example,  the  board's  report  for  one 
of  the  cities  deals  with  the  New  Buildings 
provided  during  the  year  and  the  cost  of 
those  buildings;  Wider  Use  of  the  School 
Buildings,  expressing  approval  of  the  policy 
involved;  Evening  Schools,  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  one  or  more 
of  them  open  for  a  longer  period  during 
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the  year;  Child  Labor,  an  argument  for 
improving  the  administration  of  labor  cer- 
tificates; an  investigation  of  school  sites; 
Beautifying  School  Ground  with  emphasis 
on  further  progress  in  the  policy  already 
adopted;  New  Building  Policy,  being  an 
argument  for  a  consistent  policy  of  pro- 
viding adequately  for  the  progressive  needs 
of  the  city  's  children. 

The  board's  report  for  another  city — 
very  much  smaller  than  the  foregoing — 
deals  almost  entirely  with  the  business 
affairs  of  the  school  system.  The  last  three 
paragraphs,  however,  go  farther.  I  quote 
them  in  full : 

The  report  of  the  superintendent,  in  particular, 
we  trust  that  every  one  will  carefully  read.  It 
concerns  your  business,  the  way  you  are  spending 
your  money  to  educate  your  children,  and  treats 
impartially  of  the  credits  and  defects  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
views  of  the  superintendent  alone,  and  are  pub- 
lished without  criticism  or  endorsement  of  the 
committee,  as  he  is  so  much  better  qualified  to 
speak  that  either  would  be  equally  futile  on  our 
part. 

We  would  merely  say  in  comment  that  while 
many  of  his  "anticipations"  are  our  wishes,  we 
do  not  ourselves  anticipate  many  of  these  things 
for  years  to  come,  with  the  exception  of  further 
relief  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  which  we  may 
be  compelled  to  ask  for  next  year. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  another  city 
deals  with  the  following  topics:  Outlays; 
Growth;  Changes — a  single  paragraph; 
Litigation;  Consolidation  (of  several  out- 
lying sections  to  form  part  of  the  city 
school  system)  ;  Legislation  (state)  affect- 
ing the  city  school  system ;  Administration 
— Change  in  superintendent  and  enlarged 
space  for  administrative  offices;  School 
Survey  of  the  preceding  year — a  single 
paragraph  merely  reciting  the  fact  that  a 
survey  had  been  made  and  giving  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  survey  staff ; 
The  Future — a  short  paragraph  citing  in 


general  terms  a  few  items  of  a  progressive 
policy  to  be  carried  out  in  the  immediate 
future;  The  Budget,  giving  totals  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
chairman  agrees  to  the  recommendations, 
but  wishes  to  cut  out  $25,000,  because  he 
does  not  think  the  item  for  which  this 
money  is  to  be  spent  is  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  board  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chairman  also  recommends 
a  tax  levy  for  a  bond  issue  to  build  and 
adequately  equip  a  comprehensive  "first 
unit  of  a  School  of  Trades."  Finally,  the 
report  contains  a  series  of  votes  passed  by 
the  board  on  various  business  and  adminis- 
trative questions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  taxpayer  in  the  city 
last  referred  to  who  is  seeking  for  light  on 
the  question  of  spending  more  money  for 
the  schools  will  be  somewhat  confused  by 
the  board's  report.  Similarly,  the  citizen 
of  the  second  city  will  derive  from  the 
board's  remarks  about  the  superintendent's 
"anticipations"  no  clear  idea  of  the  board's 
attitude  toward  progress;  he  may  even  in- 
fer from  it  that  the  superintendent  mani- 
fests an  intemperate  desire  for  progress, 
but  that  the  school  committee  can  be  relied 
upon  to  hold  him  in  check. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  m&y  serve  to 
show  that  just  as  the  length  of  the  board's 
report  (or  introduction)  varies  greatly,  so 
does  its  value.  On  occasion,  when  it  clearly 
and  forcibly  expresses  intelligent  lay  opin- 
ion, it  may  have  an  important  influence  in 
winning  public  approval  for  a  progressive 
educational  policy ;  but,  in  general,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  briefer  the  board's  report 
the  better  it  is;  and  that,  in  most  cases,  a 
mere  statement  of  the  vote  making  the 
superintendent's  report  the  board's  report 
is  quite  sufficient — and  best. 

This  statement  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  board's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people.  Nor  does  it  indi- 
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cate  that  the  board  can  safely  either  ignore 
or  evade  the  duty  of  making  a  satisfactory 
report  to  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  it 
shows  that  the  board  knows  how  best  to  per- 
form that  duty.  It  is  not  the  board 's  duty 
to  make  such  a  report,  but  to  see  that  it  is 
made.  The  board  itself  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  technical  knowledge  to  make 
such  a  report,  but  it  should  know  how  to 
secure  such  a  report  from  the  superintend- 
ent. Hence,  the  board's  vote  transmitting 
the  superintendent's  report  as  the  board's 
report  to  the  people  shows  (or  perhaps  we 
would  better  say  should  show)  that  the 
board  has  required  the  superintendent  to 
prepare  a  report;  and  that  after  studying 
the  superintendent's  report  they  have  found 
it  without  or  with  modifications  suggested 
by  them  to  be  the  report  needed  or  desired. 

Any  member  of  a  school  board  who  takes 
his  duties  seriously  will  agree  that  such  a 
study  of  the  superintendent's  report  as  en- 
ables him  to  vote  intelligently  on  it  as  the 
report  of  the  board  to  the  people  is  a  time- 
consuming,  exacting  and  important  duty. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  next 
to  the  selection  of  the  superintendent  him- 
self, the  most  important  duty  of  the  board  is 
(or  should  be)  requiring,  hearing  (or  read- 
ing), criticizing  and  assimilating  the  re- 
ports of  the  superintendent — not  merely 
his  annual  report,  but  the  reports  of  his 
work  submitted  month  by  month,  and  on 
occasion,  oftener.  Moreover,  since  the  vote 
of  the  board  adopting  the  superintendent's 
report  as  the  board's  report  indicates  the 
board's  approval  of  that  report,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  form,  the  character  of  that  re- 
port is,  among  other  things,  an  indication 
of  the  good  or  bad  judgment  of  the  board 
with  respect  to  the  selection  of  a  superin- 
tendent, and  indeed  with  respect  to  the 
whole  educational  undertaking  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  people. 

So  much  for  the  report  of  the  board. 


The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  superintend- 
ent's report. 

2.  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 

Since  the  board's  report  is  apparently 
intended  for  the  people,  it  is  clear  that  the 
superintendent's  report  is  more  or  less  in- 
tentionally also  intended  for  the  people. 
I  say  more  or  less  intentionally  because[it 
is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  from  the 
superintendent's  report  itself  as  published 
just  what  its  purpose  is — beyond  the  ob- 
vious general  purpose  of  giving  a  mass  of 
more  or  less  well-organized  information 
about  the  schools  to  any  one  into  whose 
hands  the  report  may  fall.  This  informa-A 
tion  ranges  all  the  way  from  trivial  com- 
monplaces or  from  technical  details  of 
school  policies,  procedure,  and  results,  to 
abstract  discussions  of  educational  ques- 
tions with  much  or  little — and  sometimes 
no — direct  or  special  application  of  such 
discussions  to  local  conditions  and  needs.  \ 

Also  it  is  difficult  to  make  out,  in  many 
cases,  just  what  portion  of  the  entire  school 
report  the  superintendent's  report  is;  for 
the  running  title  of  the  pages  is  often 
" School  Report"  (or  some  similar  title) 
or  " Superintendent 's  Report"  in  a  docu- 
ment of  which  only  a  part  is  signed  by  the 
superintendent.  Accordingly,  for  the  pres- 
ent study  a  working  definition  of  the  su- 
perintendent 's  report  is  needed,  and  I  shall 
adopt  the  following:  The  superintendent's 
report  is  (1)  that  part  of  the  school  report 
signed  by  the  superintendent;  and  also  (2) 
that  part  of  it  ascribed  to  the  superintend- 
ent or  claimed  by  him  as  indicated  by 
the  make-up  of  the  entire  school  report. 
The  figures  in  columns  3,  4,  and  5,  Table 
I,  taken  together,  therefore,  indicate  fairly 
well  what  portion  of  the  entire  school  re- 
port is  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  af- 
fairs immediately  under  the  superintend- 
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ent's  direction  as  administrative  and  exec- 
utive officer.  For  certain  of  the  cities 
(H,  J,  Q,  B,  V)  in  the  table,  it  appears  that 
the  superintendent's  report  thus  denned 
constitutes  only  about  a  third  or  a  half  of 
the  entire  document. 

Since  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  paper  to  deal  with  all  the  details 
of  superintendents'  reports  represented  in 
Table  L,  I  select  the  following  for  consid- 
eration in  this  paper,  touching  on  some 
other  items  only  incidentally,  and  leaving 
these  and  still  others  for  fuller  considera- 
tion on  some  other  occasion.  The  topics 
to  be  considered  are : 

1.  The  aims  of  the  superintendent's  re- 
port. What  is  the  superintendent 's  report 
for  ?  And  as  subordinate  to  this  main  topic, 
the  following: 

2.  The  reports  of  subordinate  educa- 
tional officers — assistant  superintendents; 
supervisors  or  directors,  principals  of  high 
schools,  elementary  schools,  trade  and  con- 
tinuation schools,  teachers;  and  other  of- 
ficers not  business  officers — what  are  they 
for? 

3.  Business  officers'  reports — what  use  is 
made  of  them  in  the  superintendent's  re- 
port? 

4.  Statistics  in  the  superintendent's  re- 
port— what  are  they  for? 

5.  Photographs  of  buildings  or  interiors, 
of  persons,  or  of  activities ;  architects'  plans 
— what  are  they  for? 

(1)  Aims  of  the  Superintendent's  Report 
Turning  to  Table  I.,  column  6,  we  see 
that  14  (about  54  per  cent.)  of  the  super- 
intendents make  more  or  less  specific  state- 
ments of  the  particular  aim  or  aims  of  their 
reports.  The  following  quotations  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  these  statements. 
The  superintendent  of  A  says: 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  present  report  is  to 
show  what   the   year   has  brought  forth — what 


"next  steps"  have  been  taken,  and  with  what  re- 
sult, what  new  activities  have  been  or  should  be 
introduced,  and  how  the  old  ones  have  been  or 
should  be  modified. 

Then  follows  a  topical  enumeration  of 

18  "next  steps  to  be  taken"  which  were 

proposed  in  the  report  of  the  preceding 

year,  after  which  he  says: 

I  In  order  to  keep  this  volume  in  due  bounds  .  .  . 
jthe  superintendent  will  confine  himself  in  large 
measure  to  the  consideration  of  the  above  matters. 

The  report  itself  then  fulfills  its  promise, 
and  presents  in  clear,  terse,  non-technical 
but  adequate  terms  an  orderly  discussion 
of  the  items  namei]  It  is  an  excellent  il- 
lustration of  what  a  report  intended  for 
the  general  information  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  public  should  be. 

The  superintendent  of  D,  after  pointing 
out  that  the  board  and  all  the  employees 
of  the  school  system  "hold  their  positions 
only  that  they  may  serve  the  people ;  that 
they  may  interpret  and  may  express  in 
action  the  ideals  of  the  city"  then  goes 
on: 

What  are  some  of  these  ideals  and  how  may 
they  be  expressed?  How  may  a  community  use  its 
resources  to  produce  an  education  that  shall  make 
for  the  highest  social,  industrial,  economic  and 
civic  efficiency?  In  the  following  pages  I  shall 
try  to  answer  some  of  these  questions;  to  show 
what  has  been  done,  and  to  indicate  what  should 
be  the  next  and  succeeding  steps  in  the  realization 
of  such  a  programme. 

He  then  refers  the  reader  to  the  reports 
of  supervisors,  principals,  and  heads  of  de- 
partments for  details,  and  concludes  his 
statement  of  aims  as  follows : 

I  shall  use  in  the  body  of  this  report  only  such 
features  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  more  general 
discussion. 

This  report,  like  the  foregoing,  fulfills  its 
purpose,  but  its  subject  matter  is  not  so 
well  organized ;  and  particularly  the  reader 
fails  to  realize  that  he  is  being  led  progress- 
ively through  the  considerations  presented 
for  the  sake  of  the  ends  in  view — the  an- 
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swers  to  the  questions  proposed  in  the  first 
part  of  the  superintendent's  statement  of 
aims.  If  the  superintendent  of  D  had  enu- 
merated the  topics  to  be  treated  in  view 
of  these  aims,  and  also  if  he  had  discussed 
those  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  just 
how  his  treatment  of  each  contributes  to 
the  end  sought,  his  report  would  be  a  much 
stronger  document.  As  it  is,  the  report 
is  merely  a  descriptive  account  of  the  school 
system's  activities,  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  lacking  the  cumulative  effect  of 
a  series  of  progressive  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed,  especially  for  readers  who 
may  not  read  the  entire  report — undoubt- 
edly the  majority. 

What  does  it  mean  to  undertake  to  write  the 
annual  report  of  the  work  in  the  City  Schools  of 
F  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  means  to  give  an  account  of 
the  care,  condition,  and  use  of  (nearly  $3,000,000, 
he  gives  the  exact  amount)  worth  of  school 
property. 

It  means  to  tell  how  (more  than  $400,000,  the 
exact  amount  is  given)  was  raised  and  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  during  the  year. 

It  means  to  tell  something  of  the  414  people 
who  faithfully  served  the  city  as  teachers  during 
the  year,  and  who  received  (more  than  $300,000, 
the  exact  amount  is  given)  for  these  services. 

It  means  to  tell  something  of  the  (more  than 
16,000,  the  exact  number  is  given)  girls  and  boys, 
young  men  and  women,  who  attended  these  schools 
as  pupils  during  the  year. 

It  means  to  tell  something  of  how  these  teachers 
and  pupils  lived  and  studied  and  worked  and 
hoped  and  feared  and  struggled  during  the  year. 

It  means  to  tell  the  thread  of  a  story,  full  de- 
tails of  which  would  enter  into  practically  every 
home  in  F,  and  would  affect  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  practically  every  one  of  her  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Unfortunately  this  report  does  not  meet 
the  expectations  aroused  by  this  earnest 
opening.  The  disparity  between  the  prom- 
ise of  the  beginning  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  report  is  marked.  After  the 
first  few  pages  dealing  with  the  material 
equipment  of  the  schools  and  some  financial 
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matters  of  importance,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  report  is  too  miscellaneous  and  un- 
organized to  justify  the  promise  of  the  su- 
perintendent's description  of  what  his  re- 
port should  be.  Perhaps  the  superintend- 
ent himself  felt  this,  for  near  the  end  of 
his  own  report  he  says : 

In  writing  this  report  it  has  been  my  purpose 
to  give,  in  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  an  insight 
into  the  present  progress  and  the  future  needs  of 
our  schools.  These  are  set  forth  in  much  more 
detail  in  the  reports  of  the  various  supervisors  of 
the  departments  printed  in  this  volume.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  will  be  generally  read. 

In  other  words,  he  has  not  himself  specif- 
ically used  the  subordinate  reports  referred 
to  in  adequate  or  orderly  fashion  so  as  to 
realize  his  aim  in  writing  the  report ;  he  now 
throws  the  burden  of  such  realization  al- 
most completely  on  the  reader  by  referring 
him  to  those  subordinate  reports.  What 
seems  to  me  the  proper  use  the  superin- 
tendent should  make  of  subordinate  re- 
ports will  be  considered  later  in  this  paper. 
At  this  point  I  merely  desire  to  point  out 
that  in  the  portion  of  the  school  report 
signed  by  himself,  the  superintendent  in 
question  has  not  made  either  adequate  use 
of  those  reports  or  the  best  use  of  them  so 
far  as  he  has  used  them  at  all. 

The  superintendent  of  G  presents,  on  the 
opening  page  of  his  report,  the  following 
topics  with  a  number  of  sub-topics  under 
each,  and  then  states  his  intention  of  deal- 
ing with  these  topics  in  order:  Organiza- 
tion of  the  School  Department;  Important 
Facts  and  What  They  Mean;  Principal 
Changes  and  Improvements;  Criticisms 
and  Kecommendations ;  Things  to  Think 

About;  The    Foundation's  Survey; 

and  a  Summary.  The  report  not  only  does 
discuss  these  topics  in  order,  but  it  gives 
at  the  close  of  each  subdivision  a  summary 
of  findings  and  the  appropriate  recommen- 
dations to  which  they  point.  One  can  not 
fail  to  get  from  this  report  definite  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  schools 
and  what  is  needed  for  their  progressive 
improvement.  The  report  is  marred  by  the 
somewhat  sensational  phrasing  of  two  im- 
portant questions  printed  in  large  heavy 
black  letters  on  the  yellow  covering  of  the 
pamphlet,  viz. : 

G  Schools 

Are  the  schools  of  G  a  public  charity  to  be  sup- 
ported with  as  little  outlay  as  possible?  Or  is  the 
education  of  our  children  a  safe  and  profitable 
enterprise  in  which  we  shall  invest  our  public 
funds? 

What  kind  of  education  shall  G  buy  in  1915? 

But  apart  from  this  defect  and  some 
minor  defects  of  form  (questionable  and 
even  incorrect  English  here  and  there),  the 
report  is  a  good  illustration  of  such  a  clear 
and  forcible  presentation  of  school  facts 
and  the  validity  of  the  recommendations 
to  which  they  give  rise,  as  can  not  fail  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  every  reader. 

The  superintendent  of  H  says : 

The  details  showing  the  number  of  pupils,  the 
grades  in  which  they  are  classified,  the  progress 
which  they  have  made  in  their  studies,  the  ex- 
penditures that  have  been  necessary  in  carrying 
on  the  different  departments  of  the  schools,  and 
many  other  items  of  vital  importance  to  the  dis- 
trict are  embodied  in  the  statistical  tables  and  de- 
partmental reports  that  are  included  herewith. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  certain  conditions 
under  which  we  have  labored  for  the  past  few 
years,  two  or  three  problems  of  unusual  impor- 
tance have  had  to  be  met, 

and  he  then  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of 
these  ' '  two  or  three  problems ' '  in  some  de- 
tail— a  well-arranged,  clear  and  vigorous 
report. 

The  superintendent  of  M  for  1913  says : 
This  report  will  confine  itself  to  a  single  issue. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  issue  to-day 
concerning  the  M  schools.  That  issue,  while  diffi- 
cult to  solve,  is  simple  to  comprehend.  It  con- 
cerns the  cost,  not  the  details  of  expenditure,  but 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  system. 
.  .  .  In  other  words  the  single  issue  that  has 
been  raised  concerning  the  If  schools  may  be 


briefly  stated  as  follows:  ...  the  total  cost  is 
too  great,  is  more  than  the  city  ought  to  spend 
for  education. 

The  entire  report  is  devoted  to  a  clear  ex- 
position and  analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  con- 
temporary educational  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  M,  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
much  less  expensive  educational  opportu- 
nities provided  eight  years  ago.  Limited 
to  the  exposition  of  a  particular  topic,  and 
partly  because  of  that  fact,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  reports  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  superintendent  of  M  for  1914  says : 
Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  write  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  present  educational 
activities  of  M,  I  have  decided  to  present  some  of 
the  important  facts  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
through  special  reports  prepared  by  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  and  directly  responsible  for  results 
in  the  various  departments. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 
the  easiest  known  method  of  preparing  a 
superintendent's  report.  Some  further 
comments  on  this  method — usually  a  bad 
method — of  preparing  a  report  will  be  made 
later  on.  The  method  is  justified  in  the 
case  just  cited  because  the  superintendent 
had  only  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  a 
few  months  when  his  report  was  due. 

The  superintendent  of  8  says : 

My  annual  report  to  the  board  this  year  is  not 
so  much  a  record  of  past  achievement  as  it  is  a 
snapshot  of  what  is  now  doing  in  the  schools — a 
summary  of  present  conditions  and  of  future 
needs.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  endeavored 
briefly  to  epitomize  the  yearly  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  herewith  submitted,  so  that  in  a 
few  minutes  one  may  learn  what  they  contain; 

and  he  adds  rather  naively, 
however,  I  strongly  urge  that  when  printed  the 
members  of  the  board  read  them  in  detail,  since 
they  are  an  interesting  resume  of  the  varied  char- 
acter of  the  work  in  the  S  schools. 

While  some  of  this  superintendent's  en- 
deavors to  "briefly  epitomize"  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  various  departments  are  too 
general  and  too  brief  to  be  of  real  value 
to  the  reader,  taken  together  they  never- 
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theless  represent  a  serious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  to  present  his 
own  view  of  the  activities  of  the  school  sys- 
tem as  derived  from  the  reports  of  his  as- 
sociates and  subordinates  and  from  his  own 
observation.  He  has  not  merely  compiled 
the  reports  of  his  assistants,  as  some  other 
superintendents  have,  but  he  has  used  them. 
The  superintendent  of  T  says : 

Among  the  activities  which  have  been  added  to 
school  administration  since  the  beginning  of  my 
superintendency  I  list  the  following: 

After  giving  the  list,  he  continues: 

Details  with  regard  to  these  activities  are  given 
under  their  respective  titles  in  the  following  re- 
port. These  details  and  the  other  statistical  ma- 
terial have  been  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Ref- 
erence and  Research. 

This  Division  has  now  been  in  operation  one 
year,  and  amply  demonstrates  its  value  to  the 
schools  of  T  by  the  work  here  presented. 

This  report  throughout  shows  the  appli- 
cation of  contemporary  scientific  methods 
in  school  administration  and  supervision. 
It  is  a  report  based  on  school  facts  and  not 
on  opinions.  It  therefore  carries  convic- 
tion to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
method  employed.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  lay  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
assimilate  it,  and  very  doubtful,  therefore, 
whether  the  desire  expressed  in  the  report 
"to  place  a  copy  in  every  home  from 
which  children  are  sent  to  the  public 
schools"  will,  if  carried  out,  have  the  in- 
tended effect  on  the  people.  The  facts 
shown  by  such  a  study  of  the  schools  as 
this  report  presents,  together  with  the  les- 
sons they  teach  or  the  recommendations  to 
which  they  give  rise,  should  be  definitely 
and  interestingly  stated  in  non-technical 
terms  in  a  report  intended  for  the  people ; 
and  while  reference  should  be  made  in  such 
a  report  to  the  technical  studies  on  which 
it  is  based,  those  studies  themselves  should 
be  given  in  a  separate  report  to  the  super- 
visory and  teaching  staff — to  those  who  are 


or  should  become  proficient  in  the  scientific 

study  of  educational  procedure  and  results. 

The  superintendent  of  U  says: 

Last  year  in  my  report  I  suggested  that  the 
following  facts  be  determined  in  order  to  find  out 
wherein  our  schools  were  failing.  All  these  mat- 
ters are  treated  in  various  contributions  to  this 
year  book,  and  I  have  put  after  each  subhead  the 
report  and  page  number  where  you  can  find  the 
discussions. 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  topics 
treated  in  his  present  report,  incidentally 
giving  the  proper  credit  for  the  detailed 
study  of  these  topics,  when  such  study  was 
not  made  by  himself,  to  those  members  of 
his  staff  who  made  them.  This  report,  like 
the  preceding,  exemplifies  the  use  of  modern 
scientific  methods  in  school  administration. 
But  much  more  than  the  preceding  it  pre- 
sents the  results  of  the  technical  studies 
dealt  with  in  readable  fashion ;  and  in  each 
case  gives  in  terse  sentences  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  point  and  the  measures  that 
should  be  taken  if  improvement  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. This  report  further  illustrates  the 
possibility  of  securing  the  gradual  adoption 
of  habitual  self-examination  within  the 
school  system,  i.  e.,  habitual  examination 
by  the  teaching  staff  of  their  own  perform- 
ances under  the  leadership  of  a  competent 
superintendent.  I  say  gradual  adoption 
because  the  examination  of  the  report  of 
the  same  superintendent  for  the  preceding 
year  shows  only  such  studies  by  the  super- 
intendent ;  none  by  members  of  the  staff. 

The  superintendent  of  V  says : 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Instruction  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  V  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1913,  is  arranged  as  follows: 

He  then  enumerates  six  main  topics,  one 
of  them  with  eleven  subtopics.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  first  of  these  topics  is  "Ex- 
penditures for  Instruction";  for  although 
his  discussion  of  this  topic  is  relatively 
brief,  it  shows  that  the  superintendent  re- 
gards cost  of  instruction,  to  some  extent 
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at  least,  as  well  as  instruction  itself  within 
his  province.  Then  follows  an  orderly  dis- 
cussion, sometimes  very  detailed,  as  the 
length  of  the  report  (380  pages)  indicates, 
of  the  topics  enumerated.  This  is  a  read- 
able report;  but  its  length  and  the  total 
bulk  of  the  volume  (638  pages)  in  which 
it  is  printed  are  so  great  as  to  repel  any 
but  the  most  courageous  reader,  or  the  most 
earnest  seekers  for  information.  And  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  volume  must  be  a 
severe  strain  on  the  perseverance  of  even 
such  persons.  Such  a  report,  if  in- 
tended for  the  people — it  is  specifically  des- 
ignated as  a  part  of  the  board's  report — 
contains  much  matter  that  could  be  con- 
densed to  advantage.  It  also  contains  much 
matter  that  need  not  be  printed  at  all ;  but 
of  this  last  feature  of  this  report  and  of 
many  other  reports,  more  hereafter. 
The  superintendent  of  X  says : 

A  school  report  aims  to  give  to  yoiy  and  to  the 
public  in  condensed  and  comprehensive  form  such 
information  as  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  problems  which  confront  an  educational 
board  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  what  actions 
have  been  taken  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
financial  measures,  the  plans  and  policies  of  your 
administrative  officers,  your  teaching  force,  the 
different  agencies  which  have  been  established  to 
bring  the  best  in  education  to  the  greatest  num- 
bers, the  school  plant,  and  such  statistical  data  as 
will  best  show  the  rapidly  changing  requirements. 
This  report  will  also  contain  extracts  of  reports 
from  your  supervisors. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  superintend- 
ent's report  gives  this  information  in  such 
form  as  to  facilitate  its  assimilation.  For 
example,  immediately  under  the  statement 
of  aims  just  given,  there  is  a  break  in  the 
text  with  the  heading  School  Buildings. 
The  discussion  of  this  topic  includes  sta- 
tistical tables  of  costs  of  buildings  with 
photographs  and  floor  plans  of  some  of 
them.  Then,  without  any  introduction, 
tables  are  given  presenting  statistics  of  per- 


sons of  school  age;  registration;  numbers 
of  high-school  graduates  for  a  term  of 
years;  then  a  table  of  comparative  cost 
per  pupil  of  fuel  and  light  for  a  number 
of  years;  a  list  of  the  names  of  superin- 
tendents since  1867 ;  a  similar  list  of  names 
of  high-school  principals;  a  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  and  of  its 
secretaries  and  treasurers  for  40  years; 
then,  similarly  a  series  of  financial  tables; 
then  a  table  giving  the  number  and  per- 
centages of  promotion  by  grades  for  all  the 
elementary  schools;  then  abruptly  appears 
the  report  of  the  high-school  principal; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  superintendent's 
report  consists  almost  wholly  of  subordinate 
reports  addressed  to  the  superintendent, 
but  presented  without  comment.  Such  a 
report  is  confusing  and  disappointing — es- 
pecially so  in  view  of  the  promise  given  at 
the  outset;  and  it  illustrates  again  that 
unsatisfactory  method  of  making  a  super- 
intendent's report  which  consists  merely 
or  chiefly  in  assembling  a  mass  of  subor- 
dinate reports  without  specific  references 
to  them  or  interpretation  of  them. 
The  superintendent  of  Z  says: 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  work  which  our  schools  have  done 
during  the  past  year,  and  to  point  out  to  what  de- 
gree they  are  ready  for  more  progress  and  im- 
provement. 

This  statement  is  in  substance  the  state- 
ment; of  aim  in  many  reports.  Taken  as  it 
stands,  it  is  too  general  .to  be  of  any  real 
value.  If  it  expresses  the  real  aim  of  the 
superintendent  in  every  report  he  writes, 
and  he  carries  out  his  purpose,  it  is  clear 
that  there  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  from  year  to  year  with  corre- 
sponding lack  of  interest  for  both  writer 
and  readers.  The  superintendent  of  Z  is 
not  content,  however,  with  this  general 
statement,  for  in  the  next  paragraph  he 
adds: 
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The  most  noticeable  lines  of  progress  have  been 
made  in  the  following:  (1)  Semi-annual  promo- 
tion; (2)  decreasing  percentage  of  failures;  (3) 
plan  of  grading  and  examination;  (4)  equipping 
of  our  school  plant  with  the  most  progressive  text- 
books; (5)  improving  physical  school  plant — (a) 
by  addition  to  school;  (&)  by  acquisition  of  large 
site  for  new  building  in  northern  part  of  town; 
(c)  by  securing  bond  issue  for  a  new  eighteen- 
room  building  in  northern  part  of  town. 

Unfortunately,  however,  although  the 
reader's  expectation  is  thereby  aroused, 
only  the  first  three  topics  are  discussed  in 
some  detail;  some  of  the  others  receive  no 
consideration  at  all ;  and  some  other  topics 
for  which  the  reader  has  not  been  prepared 
receive  brief  treatment,  or  are  at  least  men- 
tioned. Although  the  superintendent  of  Z 
states  that  he  was  just  leaving  for  work  else- 
where and  regrets  that,  in  consequence,  his 
report  must  be  brief,  this  report,  like  some 
of  the  others,  is  disappointing.  It  does  not 
fulfil  either  the  general  purpose  expressed 
in  the  first  statement,  or  the  more  specific 
purposes  suggested  in  the  second  para- 
graph. pAUL  h.  Hanus 

Harvard  University 

(To  be  concluded) 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA1 

If  it  were  not  bad  form  for  one  who  is 
as  intimately  and  vitally  interested  as  any 
person  in  the  state  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
Minnesota  upon  her  achievements  in  edu- 
cation and  upon  the  superiority  of  her 
teacher-training  agencies.  I  should  like  to 
contribute  my  share  of  work  to  the  making 
of  a  profession  out  of  the  occupation  of 
teaching,  to  improving  the  character  of 
class-room  instruction,  to  investigating  the 
most  economical  methods  of  learning,  and 
to  extending  and  promoting  the  welfare 
agencies  of  the  public  school  in  Minnesota. 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Minnesota  Education 
Association,  October  27,  1915. 


I  do  not  come  with  set  creeds  nor  fixed 
theories,  nor  am  I  dominated  with  a  desire 
for  the  institution  which  I  represent  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  is 
work  enough  and  room  enough  for  us  all. 
Every  teacher-training  agency  of  the  state 
has  its  function  to  fulfil,  its  duty  to  perform, 
its  obligation  to  discharge,  and,  if  each  is 
absorbed  by  the  grand  whole  to  which  each 
is  making  its  particular  contribution,  there 
can  be  no  controversy  with  reference  to  the" 
division  of  responsibility.  Sympathetic  co- 
operation should  mark  all  our  efforts. 

I  regard  this  particular  session  of  the 
State  Association  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the  nor- 
mal schools,  and  the  College  of  Education 
to  define  more  clearly  than  heretofore,  if 
possible,  the  service  they  are  rendering  and 
plan  to  render  the  state.  So  far  as  the 
College  of  Education  is  concerned,  I  can 
not  discuss  this  in  terms  of  the  will  of  the 
board  of  regents,  as  no  official  action  has 
been  taken  outlining  and  describing  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. I  am,  however,  informed  that  the 
board  is  intensely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  college,  and  expects  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  insure  its  expansion 
and  growth.  In  view  of  the  circumstances, 
it  will  be  necessary  therefore  for  me  to  let 
the  institution  speak  for  itself.  That  will 
not  only  be  my  policy  now  but  in  the  fu- 
ture as  well.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  no  matter  how  much  one 
may  exploit  an  institution,  in  the  long  run 
it  is  results  that  count.  Every  institution 
that  parades  every  detail  of  management, 
of  organization,  and  of  policy  before  the 
public  is  soon  discredited.  The  state  has  a 
perfect  right  of  course  to  investigate  any 
institution  supported  by  public  funds,  and 
it  should  do  so  occasionally,  but  such  a 
checking  should  be  done  at  close  and  not  at 
long  range.   The  measure  of  an  institution 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  the  extent  to  which 
its  "goods  are  kept  in  the  front  window/' 
but  in  its  achievements.  It  will  be  our  pur- 
pose at  the  College  of  Education  to  achieve 
as  much  as  possible,  to  secure  the  maximum 
efficiency  with  the  force,  the  influence,  and 
the  funds  at  our  command. 

It  is  clear  that  college  ideals  can  never 
be  disassociated  from  the  men  who  com- 
pose the  faculty.  We  have  found  that 
there  is  a  conscious  attempt  and  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  offering  academic 
instruction  to  choose  men  of  liberal  train- 
ing and  of  expert  teaching  skill  to  give 
courses  to  those  preparing  to  teach.  And 
within  the  department  of  education  itself 
we  have  a  small  group  of  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching  and  in  educational  re- 
search. These  two  great  functions  can  not 
be  realized  in  a  college  independently  of 
each  other.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
one  may  be  a  very  acceptable  teacher  and 
poor  in  research,  or  that  he  may  be  good  in 
research  and  poor  in  teaching,  but  in  our 
particular  field,  where  the  frontier  of  knowl- 
edge is  so  near  at  hand,  it  is  the  business  of 
a  college  of  education  to  discharge  both 
functions.  Four  of  the  men  of  professorial 
rank  in  our  department  are  bringing  to  a 
conclusion  investigations  extending  over 
several  years  and  their  results  will  be  pub- 
lished within  the  present  year. 

The  spirit  of  the  man  who  delves  in  new 
fields,  who  discovers  new  facts,  who  appre- 
ciates how  knowledge  is  made,  is  contagious. 
Already  this  year  sixteen  graduate  students 
in  education  have  associated  themselves  with 
these  men,  and  these  students  are  at  work 
upon  special  problems  in  education.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  class  work  re- 
quired of  them,  they  meet  without  credit  in 
a  bi-weekly  conference  with  the  faculty  for 
a  discussion  of  the  particular  problems 


which  they  are  investigating.  Some  of 
these  problems  are  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, some  in  educational  psychology,  some 
in  administration  and  supervision. 

We  believe  that  an  institution  so  far  as  its 
ideals  are  concerned  will  be  what  its  faculty 
expect  it  to  be,  and  we  expect  this  college  to 
become  as  good  a  place  for  graduate  work 
in  education  as  can  be  found.  Whenever  we 
find  those  who  feel  that  they  can  do  better 
elsewhere,  we  shall  advise  them  to  go  where 
they  think  they  can  get  the  best  work. 
But  we  shall  bend  every  effort  to  produce 
results  which  show  that  those  who  teach  in 
our  institution  are  students  of  education, 
men  and  women  imbued  with  high  profes- 
sional motives,  and  conscious  of  their  social 
servantships.  From  such  teachers  will 
emanate  the  ideals  of  the  college.  The  tra- 
ditions they  leave  behind  will  be  traditions 
for  worthy  intellectual  work.  The  ideals 
they  will  seek  to  establish  will  be  the  ideals 
of  patient,  trustworthy  investigation.  The 
contributions  they  make  will  be  designed 
to  liberalize  educational  thought  and  to 
improve  teaching.  Such  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  services  which  this  or  any  other 
college  can  render  this  or  another  state. 

The  mature  men  and  women  who  have 
come  and  who  will  continue  to  come  to  us 
are  likely  to  enjoy  positions  of  educational 
leadership  in  the  great  northwest.  Some 
of  them  will  teach  in  normal  schools  and 
some  will  become  public  school  administra- 
tors. We  maintain  that  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
training  of  people  for  such  positions. 
Those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  teach- 
ers in  other  colleges  or  normal  schools  will 
now  find  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  College  of  Education  enough  work  to 
enable  them  to  secure  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  And  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  public-school  positions  will  find  the 
field  for  the  first  time  being  differentiated 
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into  administration,  supervision  and  teach- 
ing. An  increasing  amount  of  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  first  two  of  these,  ad- 
ministration and  supervision. 

For  many  years  the  public  has  been  quot- 
ing with  glibness  and  with  apparent  con- 
viction that  old  aphorism  "As  the  teacher 
so  the  school,"  a  doctrine  which  contains  a 
large  element  of  truth,  and  yet  is  accom- 
panied by  many  fallacious  implications. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  aphorism  was 
true,  but  that  day  passed  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  began  to  provide  for  super- 
vision as  a  function  of  public  education. 
We  know  for  a  positive  fact  if  we  take 
three  groups  of  teachers  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  native  ability  but  differ- 
ing as  to  training:  one  group  of  whom  are 
college  graduates;  another,  normal-school 
graduates ;  and  the  third,  high-school  grad- 
uates, and  provide  no  supervision  for  the 
first  group,  indifferent  supervision  for  the 
second  group,  and  expert  supervision  for 
the  third,  that  the  results  secured  will  be 
in  terms  of  the  character  and  amount  of 
supervision  received  and  not  in  terms  of 
the  training  of  the  respective  groups. 
These  facts  are  not  presented  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  training  of  teachers  but 
as  an  argument  for  the  training  of  super- 
visors and  administrators.  That  the  super- 
intendents and  supervisors  of  the  next  gen- 
eration will  have  more  scholarship  and  will 
be  keener  judges  of  instruction  is  no  criti- 
cism upon  those  of  the  present  generation. 
We  shall  not  only  need  men  who  are  good 
organizers  and  good  managers  but  men  who 
know  how  to  apply  scientific  tests  and 
standards  for  the  improvement  of  their 
schools.  Those  who  trust  to  mere  experi- 
ence to  bring  them  the  advancement  they 
covet  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  A  lib- 
eral academic  and  professional  training  will 
be  needed.  We  should  have  an  increasingly 
larger  number  of  men  qualifying  them- 


selves in  higher  institutions  for  this  life  of 
leadership  and  service  and  fewer  waiting 
in  the  ranks  for  a  fortuitous  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  to  give  them  the  promotion 
they  seek.  We  should  have  more  men  with 
visions,  ideals,  knowledge  and  skill  ready 
to  take  our  places  as  we  fall  by  the  way. 
Every  time  we  as  a  cult  require  the  new- 
comers to  be  better  trained  than  we,  we  lift 
the  standard  of  teaching  and  increase  the 
respect  and  appreciation  the  world  has  for 
us.  The  College  of  Education  considers  it 
one  of  its  great  obligations  to  provide  train- 
ing for  men  and  women  who  propose  to 
qualify  for  this  life  of  leadership.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  hope  of  the  country  may 
rest  with  the  common  schools,  but  that  the 
hope  of  the  common  schools  rests  with  the 
supervisors  and  administrators. 

It  is  because  of  this  conviction  that 
courses  are  offered  in  administration  deal- 
ing with  questions  relating  to  revenue, 
retardation,  elimination,  acceleration,  the 
progress  of  children,  the  relative  difficulty 
of  subjects  of  study,  program  making,  pro- 
motion systems,  gradation  systems,  salary 
schedules,  school  extension  and  community 
relationships. 

We  regard  supervision  as  distinctly  pro- 
fessional and  educational,  while  adminis- 
tration relates  more  to  the  control  and 
management  of  the  institution.  Super- 
vision demands  special  powers  for  dealing 
with  human  factors  at  close  range ;  adminis- 
tration demands  executive  capacity  and 
skill,  which  may  be  exercised  at  long  range. 

One  of  the  great  duties  of  the  supervisor 
is  that  of  laying  out  and  prescribing  mate- 
rial and  methods.  Without  any  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  one  might  con- 
tend that  this  is  a  function  of  school  organi- 
zation. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter  of  daily 
concern  for  the  supervisor.  He  is  con- 
stantly working  wdth  the  courses  of  study. 
Whenever  a  new  subject  clamors  for  ad- 
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mission,  the  supervisor  must  consider  its 
adaptability  to  the  various  grades  and  to 
the  different  types  of  mind  represented  in 
the  school.  Moreover,  he  must  arrange  it 
to  harmonize  with  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  children.  He  must  see  that 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  is  given  to 
any  particular  class.  The  definitive  or 
prescriptive  function  of  supervision  is 
concerned  with  four  things: 

1.  The  grade  distribution  of  the  subject- 
matter. 

2.  The  time  distribution  of  the  subject- 
matter. 

3.  The  adjustment  of  the  material  to  the 
needs  of  the  types  of  mind  represented  in 
the  school. 

4.  A  survey  of  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  presenting  the  material. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  four  things 
are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
lend  themselves  to  organization.  Subject 
limits  may  be  prescribed  with  great  exact- 
ness but  the  methods  must  be  left  partly  to 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher. 

Another  of  the  great  duties  of  the  super- 
visor is  that  of  rating  or  checking  of  his 
teachers.  Despite  the  claims  of  certain 
educational  sentimentalists  that  it  is  little 
short  of  sacrilegious  for  a  supervisor  to 
judge  his  teachers,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  that  is  one  of  the  best  excuses  for  his 
existence.  I  do  not  see  how  he  would 
justify  his  existence  if  he  did  not  think  of 
teaching  in  terms  of  efficiency-levels. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  super- 
visor is  that  of  improving  instruction.  This 
is  his  main  problem.  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  he  must  keep  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  Naturally  a  judicious  rating  of 
teachers  plays  an  important  role  in  accom- 
plishing this  result.  Every  visit  the  super- 
visor makes,  every  modification  of  physical 
conditions,  every  regrouping  of  the  chil- 
dren, every  device  of  every  kind  should 


have  the  improvement  of  instruction  as  its 
goal. 

In  order  to  modify  instruction  effectively 
every  superintendent  should  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  underlying  its  technique. 
He  should  be  conversant  with  lesson  types, 
the  special  methods  of  the  various  sub- 
jects, and  with  the  generalized  experience 
of  successful  men  as  to  the  qualities  that 
should  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
value  of!  instruction. 

Expert  supervision,  therefore,  demands 
scholarly  standards  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  historic  and  contemporaneous  ex- 
perience supplemented  by  school-room 
visitation,  before  types  of  instruction  may 
be  critically  analyzed  and  properly  ap- 
praised. From  this  point  of  view  a  super- 
visor is  a  critic  and  his  special  function  is 
the  improvement  of  the  teaching  act. 

The  last  of  the  great  duties  of  the  super- 
visor is  a  corollary  to  the  third.  Every 
supervisor  should  be  familiar  with  all  the 
approved  mental  tests  for  determining  the 
mental  status  of  children  and  with  the  vari- 
ous units  and  scales  for  measuring  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  children.  Al- 
though the  supervisor  may  not  find  the  time 
to  develop  such  units  or  scales,  he  should, 
for  both  scientific  and  practical  reasons,  be 
concerned  with  their  use.  They  are  really 
impersonal  standards  for  measuring  spe- 
cific aspects  of  teaching  efficiency.  Every 
standard  and  every  scale  that  may  be  used 
to  determine  more  accurately  the  attain- 
ments of  pupils  or  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing, will  be  welcomed  by  the  alert  and  pro- 
gressive supervisor. 

These  four  duties,  then,  represent  the 
scope  of  supervision.  They  represent  nodal 
points  in  the  supervisory  practise  of  any 
superintendent.  At  times  he  must  define 
and  prescribe,  at  other  times  he  must  rate 
teachers,  at  still  other  times  he  must  judge 
and  criticize  the  teaching  act,  and  at  still 
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other  times  he  must  use  impersonal  stand- 
ards in  checking  the  efficiency  of  his  system. 

We  expect  to  inoculate  students,  partic- 
ularly those  who  are  destined  to  enjoy  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  with  these  fundamental 
distinctions  and  with  the  content  associated 
with  each.  We  expect  to  supply  them  with 
sane  standards  for  estimating  the  value  of 
their  work  and  with  approved  methods  for 
discovering  new  criteria.  This  is  the  second 
of  the  great  aims  which  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation will  seek  to  realize. 

A  third  heavy  duty  devolving  upon  the 
College  of  Education  is  the  training  of 
high-school  teachers.  Under  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  university  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  certain  require- 
ments are  set  up  for  those  who  propose  to 
become  teachers  in  high  schools.  The  great 
majority  of  the  students  coming  to  us  to  be 
prepared  for  this  work  are  young  and  in- 
experienced. They  have  never  considered 
teaching  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher. 
They  do  not  appreciate  its  opportunities  or 
understand  its  difficulties. 

Because  of  the  system  of  honor  credits 
now  in  vogue  in  the  university  only  stu- 
dents of  good  ability  can  qualify  for  work 
in  education.  We  are  assured  of  a  select 
group.  In  addition  to  the  academic  sub- 
jects in  which  they  must  attain  a  marked 
degree  of  proficiency,  these  prospective 
teachers  are  required  to  earn  fifteen  credits 
in  education,  three  of  which  must  be  in 
practise  and  observation.  Practise  and  ob- 
servation facilities  are  afforded  by  the  uni- 
versity high  school.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  with  the  city  school  author- 
ities of  Minneapolis  to  provide  for  practise 
work  for  a  limited  number  of  students. 

Our  present  high-school  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  persons  of  recognized  skill  as 
teachers.  They  were  chosen  because  of 
their  peculiar  fitness  and  expertness  in 
their  respective  fields.     Their  training, 


experience  and  general  ability  are  such 
as  to  make  the  present  high-school  corps 
compare  favorably  with  any  university 
high  school  in  this  country.  We  believe 
that  the  teachers  in  a  university  high 
school  should  be  serious-minded  and 
professionally  inclined  educationists.  They 
should  have  had  enough  advanced  training 
to  have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  scholar  in  their  respective  fields  and 
they  should  be  thoroughly  well-informed  as 
to  the  principles  of  education. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  high-school 
teachers  is  to  make  the  students  who  come 
to  us  appreciate  the  tremendous  significance 
of  the  high  school  in  American  civilization. 
Many  of  the  students  do  not  recognize  that 
the  high  school  has  become  a  great  institu- 
tion of  working  learners,  that  the  abilities 
it  seeks  to  develop  are  of  every  worthy 
sort ;  executive  as  well  as  scholarly ;  artistic 
as  well  as  scientific;  concerned  with  the 
work  of  the  world  as  well  as  with  a  noble 
use  of  leisure ;  concerned  with  the  work  of 
women  as  well  as  with  the  work  of  men. 
Nor  are  these  students  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  coincident  with  the  modification 
of  aims  of  the  high  school,  emphasis  in  in- 
struction has  shifted  from  the  mass  to  the 
group,  from  the  class  to  the  individual, 
from  the  transmitting  of  vicarious  experi- 
ence to  more  direct  face-to-face  experience, 
from  a  single  appeal  to  a  variety  of  appeals. 
They  do  not  know  that  new  administrative 
units  have  been  created  through  the  intro- 
duction of  medical  inspection,  dental  clinics 
and  nursing,  and  through  the  supervision 
of  the  recreational  activities  of  children. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  program  of 
studies  designed  originally  more  for  the 
professions  and  the  leisure  enjoyments  of 
life  now  trains  in  many  instances  for  spe- 
cialized industry  as  well.  Nor  are  the  stu- 
dents as  conscious  as  they  should  be  that 
the  activities  of  the  school  have  been  ex- 
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tended  to  include  the  interests  of  adult  men 
and  women,  and  that  the  school  plant  has 
been  opened  all  hours  of  the  day  and  even- 
ing to  serve  the  needs  of  the  community. 

We  shall  regard  it  as  quite  an  achieve- 
ment if  we  are  able  to  make  our  students 
sensitive  to  such  problems  and  changes  as 
these.  In  no  other  way  can  one  appreciate 
the  tremendous  significance  of  the  high 
school  as  a  powerful  agent  of  popular  edu- 
cation. In  no  other  way  can  the  student 
understand  how  an  institution  which  fifty 
years  ago  was  fixed  in  its  structure,  author- 
itative in  its  nature  and  dominated  by 
memoriter  methods  has  become  flexible  in 
its  organization,  democratic  in  its  nature 
and  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  reverence  for 
the  individuality  of  children.  Our  high- 
school  faculty  and  the  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  are  attempting  to 
define  the  principles  back  of  these  shifts  of 
emphasis  and  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
materials  of  the  high  school  in  terms  of 
their  social  outcomes. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  which  we 
regard  as  of  primary  importance,  we  are 
also  trying  to  familiarize  our  students 
with  the  details  of  school-room  routine  and 
with  the  technique  underlying  class-room 
instruction.  So  much  disagreement  exists 
among  high-school  teachers  with  reference 
to  these  matters  as  to  make  our  problem  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Most  of  the  controver- 
sies relating  to  secondary  education  are 
founded  upon  the  exploitation  of  special 
aspects  of  organization  and  management. 
Only  now  and  then  is  there  an  attempt  to 
discuss  organization  and  instruction  in 
terms  of  principles.  No  institution  could 
possibly  satisfy  all  the  requirements  now 
being  fostered  by  the  high-school  authori- 
ties. !No  training  school  could  possibly 
prepare  its  product  so  as  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess in  every  special  situation.  Adjust- 
ment of  new  teachers  to  local  conditions  is 


the  special  duty  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
school  employing  the  new  teachers.  But 
every  training  school  can  increase  the 
adaptability  of  its  graduates,  every  train- 
ing school  can  give  its  graduates  principles 
which  will  serve  as  criteria  for  determin- 
ing practise  when  new  crises  arise.  And 
in  addition  every  training  school  can  see 
that  its  students  have  acquired  a  reason- 
able degree  of  skill  in  the  modes  of  ac- 
cepted instruction  in  those  branches  which 
they  propose  to  teach.  Consequently  we 
require  our  candidates  to  plan  and  teach 
lessons  representing  the  different  types  of 
instruction :  drill  lessons,  inductive  and 
deductive  lessons,  study  lessons,  apprecia- 
tion lessons,  examinations  and  reviews. 
We  permit  them  to  observe  model  lessons 
representing  each  of  these  types  taught  by 
our  university  high-school  teachers. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  university 
high  school  is  a  typical  high  school. 
"Flunkers"  from  other  institutions  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  it.  Over-age  stu- 
dents are  now  denied  admission,  and  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  " brush  up"  on  one  or 
two  studies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  in  the  university  are  not  permitted  to 
enter.  We  are  not  running  a  preparatory 
school  to  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
We  are  conducting  and  plan  to  continue  to 
develop  a  typical  American  high  school  in 
which  any  normal  student  may  secure  a 
liberal  secondary  education  or  secure  spe- 
cial training  in  some  of  the  trunk  lines  of 
industry.  Our  high  school,  as  far  as  its 
facilities  will  permit,  is  a  model  training 
school,  and  not  an  experimental  school. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  our  students. 

Another  large  problem  with  which  the 
critic  teachers  and  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  are  concerned,  aside 
from  informing  the  recruits  we  get  in  the 
methods  and  subjects  they  are  to  teach,  is 
that  of  developing  a  craft  spirit.   We  real- 
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ize  that  teaching,  except  for  a  few,  is  not 
dominated  by  professional  ideals.  And 
moreover  we  know  that  the  motive  with 
which  one  enters  teaching  bears  a  close 
and  high  relation  with  his  efficiency  later. 
We  realize  that  the  best  we  can  do  will  be 
none  too  good.  We  would  warn  school  au- 
thorities from  expecting  too  much  from 
any  teacher-training  agency.  No  institu- 
tion can  create  ability,  no  institution  can 
endow  its  students  with  common  sense,  no 
institution  can  supply  students  with  a  spe- 
cific for  every  emergency  they  may  meet. 
Some  of  our  students  will  fail  in  spite  of 
the  best  we  can  do,  but  most  of  them 
should  be  better  teachers  because  of  the 
work  they  have  had  with  us.  No  normal 
school,  college  of  engineering,  or  college  of 
education  should  be  judged  by  its  failures. 
We  do  not  judge  one's  ability  to  use  lan- 
guage by  the  mistakes  he  makes  but  by  the 
correctness  of  his  speech.  We  do  not  judge 
a  teacher's  ability  to  govern  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  cases  of  discipline 
arise,  but  by  the  absence  of  cases  of  disci- 
pline. Similarly  every  institution  in  the 
long  run  should  be  judged  by  the  number 
who  succeed.  As  a  class  of  people  we  are 
all  too  prone  to  reason  by  the  exceptional 
case,  and  that  of  course  is  always  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  The 
College  of  Education  proposes  to  send  out 
into  the  field  each  year  a  body  of  recruits 
well  prepared  both  academically  and  pro- 
fessionally for  teaching.  And  moreover 
we  hope  to  improve  the  quality  year  by 
year.  To  do  this  we  need  your  sympa- 
thetic cooperation,  support  and  frank  criti- 
cism. 

The  College  of  Education  hopes  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  school  people  of  the 
state  by  the  constructive  work  it  proposes 
to  do.  A  project  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
very  great  value  to  the  teaching  force  of 
the  state  is  the  bureau  of  cooperative  re- 


search, which  is  being  established  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  literature  bearing  upon  the  use  of  units 
and  scales  for  measuring  educational  re- 
sults has  been  multiplying  at  rapid  rate. 
Comparatively  little  has  been  done  thus 
far  with  the  actual  classroom  use  of  this 
material.  We  propose,  if  it  meets  with 
favor,  to  cooperate  with  teachers  and  other 
school  authorities  in  actually  testing  out 
and  applying  these  to  the  schools  of  the 
state.  We  further  propose  when  the  in- 
dividual reports  have  been  sent  to  us  to 
collate  the  material  and  to  publish  a  report 
for  free  distribution  to  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bureau.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  establish  Minnesota  standards  in  each 
of  the  school  branches.  A  plan  of  this  sort 
will  entail  some  extra  work  for  a  time 
upon  all  those  who  cooperate,  but  it  should 
result  in  some  very  definite  supervisory 
and  teaching  standards.  The  students 
whom  we  send  out  will  be  made  increas- 
ingly familiar  with  these  measures  of 
achievement,  and  there  should  come  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  a  generation  of  teach- 
ers who  are  not  merely  informed  as  to  the 
standards  but  who  are  inoculated  with 
ideals  and  practises  of  modern  education. 

Now,  finally,  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  College  of 
Education  has  four  hundred  and  twenty 
students  enrolled  in  its  courses  on  the 
campus  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
in  its  extension  and  correspondence 
courses,  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-two  in  all.  Much  as  we  should  like 
we  can  not  take  the  time  to  secure  the  nat- 
ural history  of  all  of  these,  but  plans  are 
now  under  way  which  will  insure  more  inti- 
mate personal  contacts  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

In  this  brief  discussion  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  only  a  few  of  the  things  to 
which  we  are  directing  our  attention.  We 
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are  working  at  our  special  problem  as  in- 
telligently and  as  industriously  as  we  can. 
We  do  not  want  any  support  to  which  we 
are  not  clearly  entitled.  We  ask  for  no 
faith  in  us  that  is  not  founded  on  "good 
works."  We  want  your  support  when  we 
deserve  it,  and  your  criticism  when  you 
have  a  case.  Your  cooperation  is  always 
desired.  Whenever  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion is  made  conscious  of  a  real  need  it  will 
try  to  satisfy  it.  It  is  not  its  business  to 
inspect  schools  or  to  dictate  policies  but  to 
train  teachers.  Our  faculty  believe  that 
there  is  no  calling  so  worthy  of  exaltation 
as  teaching  and  to  that  end  they  will  con- 
tribute all  of  their  strength  and  energy. 
This  program  we  believe  the  board  of  re- 
gents and  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the 
state  will  approve.  We  invite  every  pro- 
fessionally inclined  teacher  of  the  state  to 
help  us  solve  our  problem,  to  realize  our 
hopes,  to  make  the  College  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  place  un- 
rivaled for  the  stimulation  of  healthy  edu- 
cational thought,  the  training  of  persons 
for  leadership  in  the  field  of  education,  the 
development  of  a  craft  spirit,  and  the  in- 
culcation and  wise  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  successful  instruction. 

Lotus  D.  Coffman 
University  of  Minnesota 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE  i 

The  subject  of  this  address  is  not  one  of 
my  own  choosing,  but  it  is  one  which  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  have  had  assigned  to 
me,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  raise  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  in  modern  secondary- 
school  education — namely,  the  problem  of 
finding  how  to  so  organize  the  work  of  the 

i  A  paper  presented  before  the  Physics  Section 
of  the  Central  Association  of  Teachers  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  November  26,  1915. 


high  school  as  to  find  time,  amid  the  ever 
increasing  diversity  of  subjects  included  in 
the  curriculum  and  the  ever  growing  con- 
tent of  each  subject,  to  give  to  the  student 
who  can  take  a  full  high-school  course  such 
thorough  and  consecutive  training  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  as  a  high-school  grad- 
uate ought  to  have — such  a  training  too  as 
the  corresponding  student  in  practically 
every  civilized  country  except  our  own 
actually  gets.  It  is  a  problem  which,  as  I 
see  it,  has  scarcely  yet  been  touched  at  all 
in  any  constructive  way  in  America,  and 
yet  one  which  insistently  demands  solution, 
and  one  which  must  find  solution  very  soon. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  the  physics 
teacher's  individual  problem,  and  hence 
that  it  may  seem  out  of  place  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  physics  section.  Indeed  I  am 
not  sure  that  your  committee  did  not  in- 
tend that  I  should  devote  my  time  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  elimination  of  waste  in  the 
present  high-school  physics  course.  But 
I  choose  to  take  what  seems  to  me  a  much 
bigger  problem — one  in  which  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  my  setting  up  and  then  knock- 
ing down  a  straw  man — one  which  lies 
closer  to  the  roots  of  our  whole  American 
educational  system  and  which  is,  therefore, 
worthier  of  the  best  effort  of  the  most  able 
teachers. 

The  methods  of  teaching  our  present 
third  or  fourth  year  course  in  physics  have 
been  dissected  and  redissected  in  this  sec- 
tion for  the  past  fifteen  years  until,  if  we 
are  not  all  in  agreement  about  every  detail, 
we  at  least  know  what  are  our  differences. 
Furthermore,  when  we  once  get  behind  our 
party  shibboleths  and  ask  how  our  theories 
actually  work  out  in  practise,  we  find  that 
the  differences  are  surprisingly  small.  How 
small  can  best  be  realized  by  taking  all  the 
physics  texts  which  have  been  written 
since,  say,  1906,  skipping  all  the  prefaces 
and  shunning  all  the  articles  which  have 
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been  penned  by  their  authors  and  compar- 
ing the  books  themselves;  or,  better  still, 
by  watching  the  actual  conduct  of  classes 
using  these  various  texts.  These  books  will, 
of  course,  show  the  author's  individual 
characteristics;  they  will  show  differences 
in  style,  in  lucidity  of  statement,  in  free- 
dom from  errors,  in  order  of  arrangement, 
in  up-to-dateness,  etc. ;  but  the  most  stri- 
king thing  about  them,  after  all,  will  be  their 
fundamental  similarity.  And  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  simply  this.  The 
nature  and  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  together  with  the  time 
available  and  the  dictates  of  experience  pre- 
scribe somewhat  closely  the  main  lines  of 
procedure  in  teaching  a  year  course  in 
physics  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  in  the 
high  school.  Not  that  I  wish  to  imply  that 
the  last  word  has  been  said  even  in  this 
narrow  field,  and  much  less,  that  most  teach- 
ers of  physics  can  not  learn  very  much 
more  than  they  now  know,  or,  at  least,  than 
they  now  practise  about  the  teaching  of 
physics.  But  however  good  the  opportu- 
nity for  individual  improvement  may  be, 
the  fact  is  that  the  field  about  which  I  am 
speaking  has  been  worked  over  so  many 
times  by  so  many  able  men  for  so  many  years 
that  adding  anything  of  value  just  now 
is  about  as  promising  a  task  as  increasing 
perceptibly  the  area  underneath  an  equi- 
lateral hyperbola  by  moving  out  far  along 
an  axis  and  annexing  the  space  between  it 
and  the  asymptote. 

I  shall  not,  then,  waste  your  time  this 
afternoon  in  attempting  to  show  how  we 
can  save  two  minutes  on  a  specific  gravity 
experiment,  or  two  hours  over  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  lens  formula.  I  wish  rather  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  why  we  have  a 
one-year  third  or  fourth  year  physics 
course  at  all,  and  to  ask  some  other  funda- 
mental questions  as  to  the  relationships  of 


the  sciences  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole 
high-school  program. 

As  an  introduction  to  these  questions,  let 
me  present  a  situation.  For  the  sake  of 
concreteness,  I  am  going  to  take  one  which 
is  very  close  to  me.  I  have  a  boy  who  is 
just  entering  the  high  school,  a  boy  who, 
I  think,  is  typical  of  a  very  large  group 
which  I  have  primarily  in  mind  in  writing 
this  address.  I  have  been  looking  ahead  in 
the  endeavor  to  plan  this  boy's  high-school 
course  wisely.  There  are  just  sixteen  units 
which  he  can  take  in  his  four  years.  Of 
these,  three  must  be  in  English,  and  I  know 
of  no  one  who  would  diminish  that  require- 
ment. Five,  at  least,  are  to  be  in  a  foreign 
language  other  than  English.  This  can  not 
be  reduced  for  one  who  would  take  Latin, 
as  I  want  my  boy  to  do,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  reduced  for  one  who  does  not  take 
Latin.  Two,  at  least,  must  be  in  mathe- 
matics, again  an  irreducible  minimum. 
No  one  would  think  of  putting  in  less  than 
one  unit  of  history,  which  is  indeed  specif- 
ically required  in  most  schools.  One  year 
of  hand  work  is  prescribed  and  one  year  of 
physical  education,  thus  making  a  total  of 
thirteen.  This  leaves  a  possible  three  units 
of  other  work,  and  the  sixteen  units  is  full. 
At  the  most,  then,  this  boy  can  get  in  but 
three  units  of  science.  And  if  he  wants 
more  than  one  single  unit  of  history,  or 
more  than  two  of  mathematics,  or  if  he 
wants  any  civics  or  more  than  one  unit  of 
drawing  or  shop,  or  if  he  wants  cooking  or 
typewriting  or  any  other  of  the  myriad, 
newer,  "  necessary"  ingredients  of  an  edu- 
cation, he  must  get  them  either  out  of  these 
three  units  reserved  for  science,  or  else  out 
of  the  five  units  for  a  foreign  language. 
As  a  rule,  the  average  student  does  want 
one  or  another  of  these  things,  and  the 
tabloid  form  in  which  the  science  is  at  pres- 
ent administered  makes  it  the  easiest  sub- 
ject to  slip  off  the  educational  platter,  and 
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so  the  three  possible  units  reserved  for  sci- 
ence are  generally  cut  down  to  two  or  less. 
From  what  I  can  learn  from  inquiry  among 
my  acquaintances  familiar  with  high-school 
conditions,  I  judge  that  our  estimate  is 
very  liberal  if  we  say  that,  the  average 
graduate  of  the  high  school  has  had  as 
much  as  two  years  of  science.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith  tells  me  that  in  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  where  statistics  have  been  kept,  the 
average  is  between  one  and  three  fourths 
and  two  units.  In  the  University  High 
School,  I  was  told  last  week  that  it  was 
probably  less  than  one  and  one  half.  And 
this  is  not  at  all  because  the  science  courses 
are  uninteresting  in  these  schools.  Prin- 
cipal Johnson  tells  me  that  last  year  in  the 
University  High  School  the  student  vote 
on  the  subjects  which  had  been  "very  much 
enjoyed"  ran:  History,  67  per  cent.;  sci- 
ence, 66  per  cent. ;  French,  63  per  cent. ; 
handwork,  56  per  cent.;  mathematics,  49 
per  cent. ;  German,  47  per  cent. ;  Latin,  45 
per  cent. ;  English,  43  per  cent.  In  the 
Hyde  Park  School  they  ran  thus :  English, 
63  per  cent. ;  French,  61  per  cent. ;  science, 
59  per  cent. ;  history,  53  per  cent. ;  German, 
52  per  cent. ;  mathematics,  52  per  cent.  ; 
Latin,  41  per  cent.  So  that  science  in  both 
these  schools  was  well  up  toward  the  top, 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  suppose,  in  spite 
of  all  the  lugubrious  talk  which  is  heard 
about  interest  in  science,  that  this  is  not  a 
perfectly  general  situation.  In  the  Engle- 
wood  High  School,  80  per  cent,  of  all  grad- 
uates have  elected  Mr.  Tower's  physics. 
This  whole  "interest"  question  in  science 
is  one  with  which  I  have  so  little  patience 
that  I  shall  dismiss  it  with  the  single  re- 
mark that  any  teacher  who  doesn't  make 
any  science  interesting  hasn't  any  excuse 
for  being  a  teacher  at  all.  Science  is  pretty 
nearly  the  only  subject  in  the  curriculum 
which  you  can  scarcely  help  making 
interesting,   no   matter  how   badly  you 


teach  it.  The  fact  that  science  does  not 
enter  more  largely  into  the  average  stu- 
dent's course  has  not  in  my  judgment 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  interest.  It 
is  due  chiefly,  I  think,  to  an  administrative 
situation,  to  the  crowded  nature  of  the 
curriculum,  to  the  mistaken  shoving  over 
of  the  sciences  to  the  later  years  of  the 
course,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
tied  them  together  into  a  whole  but  have 
kept  them  in  pellet  form  so  that  they  have 
been  especially  easy  to  crowd  out.  Like  so 
many  other  unfortunate  American  situa- 
tions, it  is  due,  I  think,  chiefly  to  lack  of 
intelligent  organization. 

But  the  fact  that  a  student  taking  a 
normal  high-school  course  can  scarcely  get 
in  more  than  three  units  of  science,  while 
the  average  which  he  does  get  in  is  probably 
less  than  two,  raises  two  very  vital  ques- 
tions.   These  are 

1.  How  can  the  time  which  now  seems 
actually  available  for  science  in  the  high 
school  be  most  effectively  utilized? 

2.  Can  another  scheme  of  science  in- 
struction be  developed  which  will  give  more 
adequate  scientific  training  to  our  high- 
school  graduates? 

The  first  question  answered  itself  very 
quickly  for  my  boy  because  his  mother, 
who  is  an  ardent  classicist,  but  withal  a 
very  efficient  and  practical  person,  handled 
the  case  in  the  omnibus  capacity  of  judge, 
jury  and  executioner.  The  trial  ran  some- 
what as  follows :  ' '  How  many  units  of  sci- 
ence can  he  take,  anyway?"  Answer.  "At 
most  three  ! "  "  Very  well,  that  settles  it.  I 
took  primarily  Latin  and  Greek,  but  I 
found  time  for  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology,  because  every  intelligent  person 
ought  to  know  something  of  those  three 
subjects.  The  need  is  just  as  strong  now  as 
it  used  to  be,  so  those  are  the  boy's  three 
science  units."  "But,"  said  I,  "general 
science  is  a  possibility."   "But  will  he  not 
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get  all  that  in  his  three  fundamental  sci- 
ences, and  in  just  as  interesting  and  in 
much  more  thorough  and  useful  form? 
Then,  why  waste  the  time  on  general  sci- 
ence? Besides  even  if  that  be  good,  it  is  a 
choice  between  the  good  and  the  indispen- 
sable. Which  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
shall  be  replaced  by  the  general  science?" 
And  the  sentence  was  pronounced. 

Now  a  mere  academic  person  like  myself 
could  have  argued  the  matter  at  indefinite 
length — and  in  fact,  I  did  sit  for  a  good 
part  of  a  year  at  bi-weekly  intervals  with 
a  group  of  savants  and  discuss  this  very 
question — but  I  am  sure  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  you  will  agree  that  the  above  judge 
stated  the  simple  commonsense  of  the  gen- 
eral-science situation.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  known  any  one  who  had  given  the 
subject  careful  study  who  felt  that  the  gen- 
eral-science course  was  in  any  way  an  ulti- 
mate solution  of  our  high-school  science 
problem.  This  conference  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  felt  that  the  place  of  the 
general-science  course  was  in  the  grades. 
Dr.  Judd  has  often  expressed  to  me  the 
belief  that  it  belongs  farther  down.  My 
friend,  Professor  Caldwell,  joint  author  of 
one  of  the  general-science  texts,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  myself  had  some 
share  in  getting  started,  believes  that  its 
destination  is  the  first  year  of  the  junior 
high  school.  But  this  junior  high  school 
science  will  have  to  be  something  quite 
different  from  the  present  general  science 
course.  Nevertheless,  the  general-science 
course  even  in  its  present  form  does  seem 
to  me  to  fulfil  a  useful  function,  for  with 
the  increasing  diversity  of  our  school  prob- 
lem, with  our  domestic-science  courses,  and. 
our  agricultural  courses  and  our  two-year 
course,  and  our  vocational  courses  gen- 
erally, there  are  quantities  of  students  who 
can  not  take  more  than  a  single  year  of 
science,  anyway.    For  such  the  present 


general-science  course  seems  to  me  suitable. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  suitable 
for  the  student  who  can  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  full  high-school  course  unless 
he  has  a  year  of  time  to  waste,  and  it 
is  this  continual  wasting  of  time  in  our 
lower  education  which  has  already  put  the 
American  boy  two  years  at  least  behind  his 
European  brother.  This  waste  could  per- 
haps be  eliminated  partially  with  a  gen- 
eral-science course  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  if  we  were  to  reconstruct  en- 
tirely the  courses  in  the  individual  sci- 
ences and  build  them  all  upon  the  first- 
year  science  course.  Such  a  reconstruction 
seems  to  me  neither  practicable  nor  desir- 
able, especially  since  I  think  the  result 
aimed  at  can  be  accomplished  much  more 
easily  and  much  more  naturally.  Partic- 
ularly undesirable  and  ill-advised  seems  to 
me  legislation  requiring  all  first-year  stu- 
dents to  take  first-year  general  science. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  and  more 
vital  question,  for  it  deals  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  constructive  program.  And 
here  I  am  speaking  in  part,  though  not  en- 
tirely, as  an  outsider  and  a  theorist.  Your 
judgments  will  here  be  as  good  as  or  better 
than  mine.  I  wish  to  urge,  however,  some 
general  considerations  which,  coupled  with 
your  experience,  may  possibly  lead  to  some 
real  advance. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  comparison  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  secondary  education  in 
science.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  asked 
to  pass  on  the  credentials  of  a  young  Dane 
who  sought  entrance  to  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  came  from  a  gymnasium  in 
Copenhagen  and  brought  with  him  his 
schedule,  which  I  carefully  examined.  In 
science,  it  had  been  as  follows :  In  the  sixth 
year  from  the  end,  i.  e.,  at  the  average  age 
of  twelve,  the  students  in  this  school  had 
begun  simultaneously  physics,  chemistry 
and  botany.    They  had  physics  for  five 
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straight  years,  three  hours  per  week,  chem- 
istry for  five  years,  one  hour  per  week; 
botany  for  fours  years,  one  hour  per  week. 
Zoology  began  in  the  fifth  year  from  the 
end  and  continued  for  five  years,  two  hours 
per  week.  My  Danish  informant  told  me 
that  this  was  the  uniform  schedule  in  all 
Scandinavian  countries.  This  schedule 
relates,  I  suppose,  to  the  1 '  real ' '  gymnasium. 
However,  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  German  classical 
gymnasia  informed  me  last  month  that  even 
in  these  conservative  schools  all  pupils 
start  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  with 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology  and  cover 
in  several  years  fully  as  much  ground  as  is 
covered  in  our  best  high  schools  in  courses 
in  these  three  subjects.  The  text-books  used 
in  these  schools  I  have  studied  somewhat 
carefully  myself.  They  correspond  quite 
closely  with  ours.  Most  of  them  develop 
the  subject  in  essentially  the  way  used  in 
our  standard  texts.  I  have  examined,  too, 
the  French  elementary  texts  in  physics  and 
find  them  more  complete  and  more  difficult 
than  ours.  I  am  told  by  those  who  should 
know  that  the  science  instruction  in  France 
is  even  more  thoroughgoing  than  in  other 
countries  in  Europe. 

At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  essential  correctness  of  these 
main  facts: 

1.  In  all  European  countries  there  is 
universal  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
importance  for  all  students  of  thorough 
training  in  all  three  of  the  subjects,  phys- 
ics, chemistry  and  biology,  with  the  strong- 
est emphasis  thrown  upon  the  physics. 

2.  Instruction  of  about  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  that  given  in  our  secondary  school 
is  begun  in  all  three  of  these  subjects  at 
about  the  age  of  twelve  and  homogeneous 
groups  pursue  these  studies  in  parallel 
through  from  three  to  five  consecutive 
years. 


3.  There  is  probably  no  highly  civilized 
country  in  the  world  in  which  the  average 
student  is  not  given  more  thorough  training 
in  these  fundamental  sciences  than  he  is 
given  in  the  United  States. 

Now  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  urge  that  everything  is  good  be- 
cause it  is  European.  The  world's  Euro- 
pean ideals  as  to  both  men  and  institutions 
are  to-day  lying  in  the  dust.  Men  and 
nations  whom  we  thought  great  and  glori- 
ous have  proved  themselves,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least,  to  be  pitifully  ignoble  and 
unworthy.  Nevertheless  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  the  European  nations  in  the 
matter  of  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  may 
yet  have  a  lesson  for  us,  particularly  if  the 
procedure  suggested  by  it  shows  itself  upon 
analysis  to  be  based  upon  sound  principles. 

Now  the  first  of  these  principles  which 
seems  to  me  absolutely  sound  is  that  phys- 
ics is  a  science  which  is  as  well  adapted  as 
any  science,  perhaps  better  adapted  than 
any  science,  to  arouse  the  interest  and  to 
appeal  to  the  understanding  of  the  child 
of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
"Why  have  we  in  the  Chicago  schools  pushed 
it  off  into  the  fourth  year?  I  can  not  con- 
ceive of  a  worse  place  for  it.  Logically  it 
unquestionably  comes  first.  Well-known 
educators,  Dr.  Judd  among  them,  have 
repeatedly  expressed  the  view  that  it  ought 
to  be  first.  Those  interested  in  the  peda- 
gogy of  mathematics  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  physics  precede  or  accompany 
the  mathematics,  so  that  the  former's 
wealth  of  material  might  be  available  for 
illustrative  purposes  in  the  latter.  But 
since  the  biological  sciences  now  actually 
do  precede  in  the  United  States,  and  since, 
further,  the  advantage  claimed  for  gen- 
eral science  of  coordinating  the  different 
sciences  can  be  gained  just  as  well  and 
without  any  waste  at  all  by  teaching  the 
three  separate  sciences  in  parallel,  what  I 
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want  to  urge  is  not  the  European  plan  of 
stressing  physics,  but  simply  the  European 
plan  of  a  continuous  three-year  science 
course  in  which  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology  shall  be  taught  in  parallel,  say, 
each  two  hours  per  week. 

What  are  the  objections  to  such  a  plan 
and  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it?  Let 
us  take  the  objections  first.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  physics  should  come  late  in 
the  course  because  the  student  needs  his 
mathematics  in  order  to  help  him  in  his 
physics.  This  contention  has  always 
seemed  to  me  untenable.  There  is  no 
mathematics  needed  in  elementary  physics 
even  as  it  is  now  taught,  except  the  sim- 
plest algebraic  equations  with  one  un- 
known, and  the  single  geometrical  propo- 
sition of  the  proportionality  of  the  sides  of 
similar  triangles.  Last  year  I  had  an 
eleven-year-old  boy  in  the  eighth  grade  of 
the  public  schools  (the  Ray  School)  and  I 
found  that,  entirely  unbeknown  to  me,  he 
had  been  taught  in  his  grade  work  how  xo 
handle  similar  triangles,  and  that  he  was 
actually  solving  problems  with  their  aid. 
I  found  too  that  he  was  solving  algebraic 
equations  with  one  unknown.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  then,  all  the  rudimentary  mathe- 
matics needed  for  high-school  physics  is  be- 
ing taught  in  the  grades.  If  it  were  not 
we  could  teach  it  in  connection  with  the 
physics  in  an  extra  half  hour  of  time. 

Having  always  believed  that  we  pushed 
off  the  physics  to  too  late  a  period,  I  be- 
gan this  fall  an  experiment  on  this  same 
boy  who  was  then  just  entering  the  higii 
school.  He  had  just  passed  his  twelfth 
birthday  and  was,  therefore,  from  one  to 
two  years  younger  than  the  average  first- 
year  high-school  boy.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions I  would  have  preferred  to  put  him 
with  a  class  in  physics  of  his  age  and  ad- 
vancement, but,  no  such  class  being  avail- 
able, I  put  him  into  a  class  of  seventeen- 


year-old  boys  in  the  third  year  of  the  high 
school.  This  boy  is  in  every  way  a  thor- 
oughly average,  careless  boy  of  twelve,  who 
gets  an  average  grade  of  B.  He  has  been 
making  thus  far  just  his  average  grade  of 
B  in  this  physics.  I  have  watched  him 
carefully,  but  have  helped  him  not  an  hour 
thus  far,  all  told.  He  is  now  beyond  the 
subject  of  "falling  bodies,"  the  hardest 
subject  in  physics,  and  has  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  which  is  due  to  his  years  or 
lack  of  preparation,  not  a  quarter  as  much 
difficulty  as  my  thirty-  or  forty-year-old 
pupils  in  the  summer  have  in  elementary 
physics  because  of  their  years.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the 
experiment  is  working  in  this  one  case. 
The  boy  is  at  the  age  at  which  his  interest 
in  and  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  physics 
are  most  keen,  and  the  possibility  of  teach- 
ing and  driving  home  a  little  elementary 
algebra  through  it  is  fascinating. 

But  why  should  not  this  experiment 
work  ?  This  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been 
tried.  That  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
is  a  suitable  one  at  which  to  start  a  boy  in 
physics  is  not  at  all  a  theory.  It  is  not 
merely  my  individual  experience.  It  is  the 
universal  experience  of  European  schools. 
For  that  matter,  the  first  part  of  the  course 
in  general  science,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
physics  course  taken  over  into  the  first 
year.  The  fact  is  there  is  every  reason  for 
beginning  physics  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  high-school  course  and  no  valid  reason 
for  not  doing  so. 

A  second  objection  to  the  proposed  plan 
is  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  administer 
because  of  irregular  students  and  trans- 
fers between  schools.  And  here  we  come 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  question.  Here  we 
strike  what  seems  to  me  the  weakest  spot 
in  the  whole  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.   In  Europe,  con- 
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tinuity,  thoroughness,  and  a  well-trained 
efficient  product  are  secured  because  the 
whole  course  is  planned  for  the  regular, 
normal  student.    Here,  too  often,  every 
sound  pedagogical  principle  is  sacrificed  to 
the  convenience  of  the  irregular,  abnormal 
and  inefficient  student.    "Why  should  we 
put  up  our  science  in  tabloid  doses  just  to 
make  it  as  convenient  as  possible  for  any 
student  to  begin  at  any  time  he  wants  to, 
to  take  just  as  many  tablets  as  his  con- 
venience or  his  whim  suggests,  and  to  stop 
taking  at  any  time  without  suffering  the 
slightest  conceivable  inconvenience?  Why 
should  we  not  rather  plan  a  consecutive 
three-year  science  course  for  students  who 
plan  to  take  a  full  high-school  course,  even 
if  irregular  students  should  suffer  some 
trifling  inconvenience  because  of  their  irreg- 
ularity?   With  the  cooperation  of  schools 
between  which  transfers  are  most  likely  to 
be  made  it  could  be  done  with  almost  no  in- 
convenience or  loss  due  to  transfers,  any- 
way.  No  new  texts  are  needed  at  the  start, 
for  the  courses  in  the  individual  sciences 
need  not  differ  essentially  from  those  now 
given.    They  would  simply  be  taught  in 
parallel,  and  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  ele- 
ment of  coordination  which  is  urged  for  the 
general  science,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
all  three  sciences,  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology,  be  taught  by  the  same  teacher  or 
teachers  or  at  least  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  one  head  science  teacher.  Of 
course  there  would  be  some  omissions  from 
the  present  texts  and  ultimately  some  re- 
construction of  the  present  courses,  but  no 
very  radical  changes  are  needed. 

Now  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  plan : 

1.  Most  students  who  took  science  at  all 
would  have  a  continuous,  systematic,  pro- 
gressive three-years'  course  in  the  funda- 
mental sciences — a  result  which  would  be 
welcomed,  I  think,  by  practically  all  edu- 


cators, whether  scientists,  classicists  or 
philosophers.  Students  might,  of  course, 
drop  out  after  one  or  two  years,  but  if  they 
did  so  they  would  know  that  they  had  not 
finished  their  first  course  in  any  one  of  the 
sciences.  They  would  not  be  encouraged 
to  think  that  they  had  completed  their 
scientific  education  because  they  had  had 
the  equivalent  in  some  one  subject  of 
Steele's  "Fourteen  Weeks." 

2.  Pupils  would  begin  both  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  high-school  course  at  the  age 
at  which  their  minds  are  most  alert  and 
eager  for  such  work. 

3.  The  utterly  ridiculous  situation  of 
the  most  fundamental  of  the  sciences  being 
pushed  off  to  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school  would  be  at  an  end,  and  this  change 
would  have  been  made  not  at  the  expense 
of  biology,  but  greatly  to  its  advantage,  for 

4.  The  physical  and  biological  studies 
would  supplement  each  other  through  three 
years  of  the  pupil's  growth  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages now  claimed  for  general  science 
would  be  gained  without  the  loss  of  a  year 
of  time  and  without  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
construction of  courses  in  the  individual 
sciences  which  decades  of  trial  and  elimi- 
nation and  addition  in  both  Europe  and 
America  have  brought  to  their  present 
form. 

5.  The  advantage  to  mathematics  of  be- 
ing taught  to  students  who  were  having  or 
had  had  enough  of  physics  to  make  its  con- 
crete imagery  available  for  the  mathemat- 
ics course  would  be  very  great. 

6.  The  days  of  tabloid  science  would  be 
at  an  end  and  one  of  the  chief  evils  of 
American  education  in  science,  namely,  lack 
of  any  intelligent  organization,  would  have 
been  corrected.  The  work  of  the  individ- 
ual teacher  in  the  better  schools  in  this 
country  seems  to  me  to  be  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  the  best  work  in  Europe.  The 
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element  in  which  we  are  hopelessly  behind 
is  organization. 

I  realize,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  a  big 
problem — that  is  what  makes  it  so  inter- 
esting and  so  worthy  of  your  best  efforts. 
I  realize  too  that  it  is  not  your  problem 
alone,  for  you  are  helpless  without  the  co- 
operation of  principals  and  superintend- 
ents, but  if  you  will  go  to  them  with  a  con- 
structive program,  I  think  they  will  lend  a 
willing  ear.  I  realize  too  that  one  man  and 
one  school  can  not  swing  it  alone.  But  if  it 
is  worth  doing  then  the  science  teachers  of 
a  city  like  Chicago  are  big  enough  to  put  it 
through.  Is  not  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  at  least  worth  trying  in  the  United 
States?  R.  A.  Millikan 

Department  of  Physics, 
University  of  Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

MILITARY  DRILL  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Compulsory  military  drill  for  all  male  stu- 
dents during  their  first  two  years  of  residence 
at  the  University  of  Washington  will  continue 
as  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  faculty,  act- 
ing for  the  first  time  on  the  matter  after  a 
deliberation  of  several  weeks,  expressed  its 
will  at  the  January  meeting,  voting  68  to  27  in 
favor  of  the  report  of  the  committee  which 
recommended  continuing  the  work  of  the  cadet 
corps  as  at  present  organized.  Many  of  those 
voting  against  the  report  were  not  opposed  to 
drill,  in  itself,  but  disliked  compulsion. 

Twice  the  state  legislature  imposed  com- 
pulsory military  training  upon  the  university 
by  attaching  a  rider  to  the  appropriations  bill. 
At  the  last  session,  however,  no  mention  was 
made  of  drill,  and  the  authorities  at  the  uni- 
versity deemed  themselves  free  to  consider  and 
decide  the  question  of  abolition  which  had  been 
raised  by  interested  parties  within  and  with- 
out the  institution. 

A  committee  of  seven  members  of  the  faculty 
held  sessions  extending  over  a  period  of  eight 
weeks,  and  received  the  representations  of  vari- 
ous societies,  individuals  and  political  parties 


who  ranged  themselves  for  and  against  com- 
pulsory drill.  In  the  end  the  members  of  the 
committee  issued  their  report,  five  favoring 
retention  of  drill,  one  urging  abolition  and  one 
believing  the  student  should  be  free  to  decide 
whether  he  would  take  the  course. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  felt  sure  that 
compulsory  drill  is  not  a  factor  in  encouraging 
militarism.  In  fact,  it  quoted  figures  to  show 
that  military  training  in  universities  tends, 
in  some  degree,  to  reduce  the  number  of  col- 
lege men  enlisting  for  service  in  the  army. 
This  was  attributed  to  an  awakened  sense  of 
the  seriousness  of  warfare.  It  was  held,  how- 
ever, that  the  training  tends  to  make  the  col- 
lege man  an  efficient  unit  in  the  scheme  of 
preparedness,  and  capable  of  rendering  able 
service  in  the  eventuality  of  war.  They  be- 
lieved the  disciplinary  value  of  the  training 
high,  and  argued  that  improved  posture, 
habits  of  promptness  and  neatness  would  re- 
sult from  drill. 

Members  of  the  faculty  who  were  opposed  to 
the  committee's  report  held  that  the  university 
should,  if  it  chose  to  aid  in  preparing  the  na- 
tion for  times  of  peril,  give  instruction  in 
such  subjects  as  military  engineering,  military 
chemistry  and  the  study  of  defense  rather  than 
in  infantry  tactics.  Drill,  they  asserted,  was 
of  little  value  as  an  exercise;  of  doubtful  dis- 
ciplinary virtue ;  expensive  for  the  student,  both 
as  to  time  and  money  invested  in  equipment; 
and  inefficient  from  a  military  standpoint. 

CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  is  now  ready  to  begin  teach- 
ing by  mail  and  the  first  bulletin  of  the  Cor- 
respondence-Study Division  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. According  to  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  the  opportunities  for  this  new  ex- 
tension department  are  almost  limitless.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  proposed  pieces  of 
work  is  the  course  in  civics  for  new  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  thousands  of  immigrant 
wage  earners  in  Massachusetts  who  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  instruction 
in  citizenship  in  the  elementary  requirements 
for  naturalization.  The  recent  immigration 
commission  of  Massachusetts  pointed  out  this 
need  as  being  urgent. 
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Further  proposed  activities  for  the  depart- 
ment include  instruction  in  classes  under  a 
regular  instructor;  training  classes  for  teach- 
ers for  foreigners;  visual  instruction  by  lan- 
tern slides  on  circuits;  rural  welfare  work 
and  promotion  of  social  center  activities;  de- 
bating reference  bureau;  traveling  exhibits, 
including  public  health;  good  roads,  safety 
methods  and  devices,  and  homemaking,  which 
might  include  heating,  lighting,  cooking  and 
decoration;  short  courses  in  highway  con- 
struction, industrial  management,  electric 
wiring,  etc.;  and  possibly  municipal  research, 
giving  information  regarding  lighting  of 
streets  and  public  buildings,  paving,  smoke 
problem,  heating  and  ventilating. 

James  A.  Moyer,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  his  corps  of  assistants  are  now 
ready  to  receive  enrolments  and  start  instruc- 
tion. Civic  associations,  men's  clubs,  school 
officials,  libraries  and  other  organizations  are 
invited  to  cooperate  in  bringing  this  service 
to  those  who  need  it. 

The  bulletin  announces  sixty-six  cor- 
respondence courses  offered  to  residents  of 
Massachusetts.    The  list  includes: 

Elementary  English;  English  Composition 
A ;  English  Composition  B ;  English  for  Amer- 
icans of  Foreign  Birth;  Commercial  Spanish; 
Elementary  United  States  History;  United 
States  History  A;  American  Government; 
Civics  for  Americans  of  Foreign  Birth;  Ele- 
ments of  Economics;  Sociology;  Money  and 
Banking;  Practical  Mathematics;  Practical 
Mechanics;  Advanced  Shop  Mathematics; 
Elementary  Algebra;  Elementary  Geometry; 
Advanced  Algebra;  Trigonometry;  Bookkeep- 
ing; Commercial  Correspondence;  Industrial 
Accounting;  Industrial  Management;  Retail 
Selling  and  Store  Management;  Shop  Sketch- 
ing; Mechanical  Drawing;  Architectural 
Drawing;  Descriptive  Geometry;  Freehand 
Drawing;  Practical  Machine  Design;  Prac- 
tical Steam  Engineering;  Gas  and  Oil  En- 
gines; Automobiles;  Heat;  Fuels;  Steam 
Boilers;  Steam  Engines;  Steam  Turbines; 
Heating  and  Ventilating;  Power  Plant  Eco- 
nomics; Testing  of  Power  Plants;  Locomo- 
tives; Refrigeration;  Heating  and  Lighting 


for  Janitors;  Practical  Electricity;  Dynamo- 
Electric  Machinery;  Theory  of  Alternating 
Currents;  Electric  Traction;  Electric  Trans- 
mission; Electric  Wiring;  Materials  of  Con- 
struction; Lumber  and  Its  Uses;  Concrete 
and  its  Uses;  Strength  of  Materials;  Ele- 
ments of  Structures;  Highway  Engineering; 
Plumbing;  Reinforced  Concrete  Construc- 
tion; Hydraulics;  Home  Furnishing  and 
Decoration;  Study  of  Fabrics,  and  Dietetics. 

THE  ALBANY  STATE  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  registration  of  students  shown  by  the 
new  catalogue  just  issued  shows  an  increase 
of  201  students  over  the  college  year  1914-15, 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  The  catalogue 
carries  1,063  names,  871  students  in  regular 
course,  and  192  students  in  extension  courses. 
The  faculty  number  16  professors,  4  assistant 
professors,  29  instructors,  and  6  assistants. 

The  extension  courses  are  a  new  departure 
at  the  state  college  for  teachers.  They  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  service. 
Any  city  where  twenty  or  more  teachers  unite 
upon  a  course  of  instruction  can  secure  the 
services  of  a  member  of  the  state  college 
faculty.  At  present  the  following  extra-mural 
courses  are  offered.  In  Troy,  courses  are  given 
in  English,  Latin,  education;  in  Schenectady 
courses  are  given  in  English  and  sociology. 
In  the  two  cities  a  total  of  103  teachers  are 
enrolled.  These  extension  courses  are  given 
under  the  following  rules.  Any  teacher  may 
enroll.  Those  teachers  who  can  satisfy  the 
regular  college  entrance  requirements  may 
apply  the  credit  earned  towards  the  college 
degree.  Each  course  has  assigned  to  it  2 
credits  so  that  the  completion  of  32  courses 
will  earn  graduation.  A  fee  of  $6.00  for  each 
credit  is  charged  and  no  courses  are  given  to 
less  than  twenty  teachers. 

The  college  faculty  was  placed  upon  a  firm 
basis  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
On  recommendation  of  President  Brubacher, 
full  professorships  were  established  in  Latin, 
English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, history,  political  science,  economics, 
philosophy,  education,  secondary  education,  in- 
dustrial  education,   business  administration, 
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French  and  German.  Assistant  professorships 
were  established  as  follows:  two  in  industrial 
education  and  one  in  English.  Instructors  are 
the  next  grade  and  assistants  the  lowest  grade. 
Salaries  were  established  as  follows:  Full  pro- 
fessors have  a  minimum  salary  of  $2,500  and 
may  go  to  $3,500;  assistant  professors  have  a 
minimum  of  $1,800  and  may  go  to  $2,400;  in- 
structors have  a  minimum  of  $1,000  and  may 
go  to  $1,700;  assistants'  salaries  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  work  assigned.  For  full  time 
service  the  salaries  are  from  $800  to  $1,000. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  J.  T.  Kingsbury  will  retire  from  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Utah  at  the 
close  of  the  present  academic  year.  The  diffi- 
culties at  the  University  of  Utah,  which  led  to 
the  resignation  of  seventeen  members  of  the 
faculty,  will  be  remembered.  Volume  I.  of 
School  and  Society  contains  full  details,  in- 
cluding a  criticism  of  the  administration  by 
Professor  F.  E.  Holman,  lately  dean  of  the 
Law  School,  a  reply  by  President  Kingsbury 
and  the  findings  of  the  committee  of  enquiry 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo  will  be  formally  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington on  March  20  and  21. 

D.  H.  Christensen,  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  announced  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation that  he  will  retire  from  educational 
work  at  the  close  of  his  present  term  of  office 
next  June. 

The  January  number  of  Studies  in  Philol- 
ogy, a  quarterly  journal  published  by  the  lan- 
guage departments  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  is  now  in  press,  will  be  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Charles  Wesley  Bain,  of 
the  Greek  department  of  the  university. 
Among  the  contributors  to  this  number  are 
Professor  B.  L.  Gilder  sleeve,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Professor  W.  P.  Trent, 
of  Columbia  University;  Professor  Charles 
Foster  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Professor  J.  F.  Royster,  of  the  University  of 


Texas,  and  Professor  George  Howe,  of  the  uni- 
versity Latin  department. 

John  Oren  Reed,  professor  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  until  one  year 
ago  dean  of  the  college  of  literature,  science 
and  arts,  died  on  January  22,  aged  fifty-nine 
years. 

Joseph  D.  Armstrong,  of  Whitestone,  L.  I., 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  the  class  of 
1915,  will  be  the  next  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford 
University  from  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Smith,  who  was  dismissed  for 
"  pernicious  political  activity,"  has  after  two 
weeks  been  reinstated  by  the  Cambridge  school 
committee. 

Professor  S.  H.  Dadisman,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  education  at  the  Iowa 
State  College,  has  been  elected  head  of  the 
Agricultural  School  of  Bolton  College.  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Gibson,  head  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  Kearney,  Nebraska,  Normal 
School,  has  taken  the  work  at  the  Iowa  State 
College. 

Arthur  J.  Jones,  Ph.D.  (Teachers  College, 
Columbia),  professor  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  is  organizing  a  de- 
partment in  the  history  of  education  at 
Swarthmore  College.  Since  the  new  depart- 
ment of  psychology  and  education  was  organ- 
ized at  the  college,  over  one  hundred  students 
have  completed  the  professional  requirements 
of  eighteen  college  hours  or  more  with  from 
six  to  twelve  weeks  of  practise  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  community. 

Professor  James  Fleming  Hosic,  head  of 
the  department  of  English  in  the  Chicago 
Normal  College,  was  recently  engaged  by  the 
board  of  education  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
to  inspect  English  work  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools,  to  hold  conferences  with  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  and  deliver  a  series  of  edu- 
cational addresses.  The  principal  topics  of 
these  addresses  were:  The  Basis  of  Method  in 
Teaching  the  Modern  Point  of  View  in  the 
Teaching  of  English,  Cooperation  between 
the  Teacher  of  English  and  other  Teachers 
and  Economy  in  English  Teaching. 
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Professor  E.  A.  Loew,  lecturer  in  Oxford 
University,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  before  the 
Philological  Club  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  on  January  25,  26  and  27.  Pro- 
fessor Loew  also  delivered  two  popular  lec- 
tures :  "  How  the  Classics  Came  Down  to  Us," 
and  "  The  Art  of  Ancient  Bookmaking." 

The  207th  regular  meeting  of  the  School- 
masters' Association  of  New  York  and  Vicin- 
ity was  held  at  the  Columbia  University  Club, 
on  January  22.  The  address  was  by  Philip 
Marshall  Brown,  professor  of  international 
law  at  Princeton  University,  on  "  Possibili- 
ties of  Diplomacy." 

The  Bryn  Mawr  graduate  school  is  to  lose 
the  services  of  the  head  of  its  department  of 
education,  Dr.  Kate  Gordon,  who  goes  next 
September  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Gordon  will  de- 
vote a  portion  of  her  time  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Tests,  which  aims  to  be  of  help  to  stu- 
dents in  the  selection  of  their  courses  and  in 
the  efficient  prosecution  of  their  studies.  She 
will  give  instruction  in  psychology  to  stu- 
dents in  the  women's  college,  and  will  also 
teach  psychological  esthetics  to  students  in 
the  school  of  applied  design. 

Thomas  Walter  Swan  has  been  elected 
professor  of  law  in  Yale  University  and  dean 
of  the  law  school.  He  was  associated  with 
Professor  Beale  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  organizing  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  private  practise  in  Chicago.  He  will  suc- 
ceed Professor  Henry  "Wade  Rogers,  as  the 
latter's  work  as  judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  the  administrative  duties  though  he 
will  retain  a  professorship  in  the  law  school. 
Three  instructors  in  the  college  were  pro- 
moted to  assistant  professorships  as  follows: 
Lawrence  Mason,  '04  and  '13  Ph.D.,  English; 
Raymond  Thompson  Hill,  '04  and  '11  Ph.D., 
French,  and  Henry  Laurens,  Ph.D.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  University,  biology.  In  the 
medical  school,  James  Alfred  Honeij,  M.D., 
Tufts,  '08,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  charge  of  radiology.  He 


has  been  connected  with  the  X-ray  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  has  re- 
cently been  acting  as  special  investigator  for 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  of  the  Leper  Col- 
ony at  Penikese  Island.  A  new  instructor  in 
English  appointed  for  next  year  is  Thomas 
Lawrason  Riggs,  '10,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  is  at  present  a  student  in  the  Harvard 
graduate  school. 

Amherst  College  has  received  $250,000  for 
a  library  building  as  a  memorial  to  an  alum- 
nus from  his  brother,  the  names  not  being  as 
yet  announced. 

Wellesley  College  has  received  $150,000 
towards  a  fund  for  a  new  administration 
building  from  a  graduate  whose  name  is  with- 
held. 

The  raising  of  a  fund  of  $3,000,000  as  an 
addition  to  the  endowment  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity will  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  in  connec- 
tion with  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
the  university  as  planned  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  Three  days,  starting  October  6, 
1918,  will  be  devoted  to  the  celebration.  Oc- 
tober 7,  the  second  day,  has  been  selected  for 
the  chief  events  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
actly fifty  years  will  have  elapsed  at  that  time 
since  the  first  class  entered  the  university. 
The  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Ezra  Cornell,  the 
founder  of  the  university,  by  Andrew  D. 
White,  counsellor  of  Ezra  Cornell  and  the 
university's  first  president,  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  celebration. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  dormitory  on  the  Princeton  campus, 
the  money  for  which  is  to  be  given  by  the 
classes  of  1902  to  1912,  inclusive.  The  new 
building,  which  is  to  cost  $220,000,  will  con- 
tain 86  single  rooms  and  56  double  rooms. 
The  sum  of  $70,000  has  already  been  raised, 
and  as  soon  as  the  amount  has  been  increased 
to  $100,000  work  will  be  begun. 

A  "  plan  for  the  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Medical  School "  has 
just  been  formally  adopted  by  the  regents  of 
the  university  as  a  policy  to  be  worked  toward. 
The  University  of  California  has  now  in- 
creased to  a  total  of  $162,221  per  annum  its 
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expenditures  on  medical  instruction,  over  and 
above  the  hospital  receipts,  and  within  the 
next  few  months  it  will  complete  the  erection, 
at  a  cost  of  $615,000,  of  a  new  216-bed  teach- 
ing hospital.  The  regents  have  now  outlined 
as  the  immediate  future  needs  of  the  medical 
school,  a  new  laboratory  building  for  anatomy 
and  pathology,  to  cost  $150,000 ;  an  "  out- 
patient "  building  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
teaching  hospital,  to  cost  $100,000;  a  nurses' 
home  for  100  nurses,  to  cost  $100,000;  and 
alterations  of  the  existing  buildings  on  the 
Parnassus  Avenue  site  in  San  Francisco  to  ac- 
commodate the  departments  of  physiology  and 
physiological  chemistry,  to  provide  proper  ad- 
ministrative offices,  and  space  for  the  medical 
library. 

A  campaign  to  raise  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars  for  its  endowment  fund  has  been 
started  by  the  Women's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  Its  present  fund  is  $490,000, 
and  the  plan  is  to  increase  it  to  $1,000,000. 
Nearly  100  Philadelphians,  prominent  in  the 
medical,  business  and  social  worlds,  have  be- 
come members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  campaign.  The  additional  endowment, 
which  is  being  sought,  would  be  distributed 
as  follows:  $260,000  for  increased  salaries  and 
equipment;  $100,000  to  endow  the  department 
of  pharmacology;  $75,000  for  the  department 
for  diseases  of  children;  $50,000  for  addi- 
tional scholarships,  and  $25,000  for  current 
expenses. 

James  J.  Penniman,  brother  of  the  vice- 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
recently  presented  to  the  school  of  education 
a  pedagogical  library,  which  is  now  being  in- 
stalled on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  The 
gift  is  a  memorial  to  the  donor's  mother. 

The  San  Francisco  Girls'  Union  has  given 
$5,000  to  the  University  of  California  to  en- 
dow a  scholarship  for  a  woman  student. 

William  Stanislaus  Murphy,  a  Harvard, 
'85,  man,  who  has  died  leaving  no  heirs,  has 
given  his  property  by  will  to  Harvard  College, 
the  income  to  provide  scholarships  for  men 
bearing  his  surname.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
estate  is  worth  about  $35,000.   It  is  stipulated 


that  the  income  shall  be  expended  for  Murphys 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  a  college  education. 
In  case  there  shall  not  be  enough  students 
named  Murphy  to  take  advantage  of  the  be- 
quest, the  testator  provides  that  they  may  be 
advertised  for  in  the  Boston  and  New  York 
newspapers. 

The  Belgian  Scholarship  Committee  has 
issued  a  circular  letter  of  appeal  for  a  fund  to 
enable  scholars,  research  workers,  literary  men 
and  artists  of  Belgium  to  resume  their  work. 
The  committee  has  already  received  assurance 
from  the  George  Washington  University, 
Clark  University  and  the  state  universities  of 
Missouri  and  Florida  that  they  will  give  free 
tuition  to  Belgian  students.  Belgian  pro- 
fessors have  also  been  temporarily  engaged  by 
Princeton,  George  Washington,  Harvard  and 
Yale  Universities  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Baltimore  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
The  committee  undertakes  to  centralize  all  in- 
formation and  to  act  as  a  clearing  bureau  be- 
tween the  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Belgian  victims  of  the 
war.  The  committee  appeals  to  men  interested 
in  the  development  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  art,  and  hopes  that  a  liberal  response  will 
follow  the  appeal.  Checks  should  be  drawn 
payable  to  the  Belgian  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, John  Joy  Edson,  treasurer,  309  Wilkins 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  WAR.    A  BRITISH 
SCHOOLMASTER'S  VIEW 

Proverbially,  the  looker-on  sees  most  of 
the  game,  and,  on  that  account,  we,  Britons, 
look  for  some  guidance  from  our  American 
cousins  in  connection  with  the  consequences  of 
the  war.  Hence,  the  British  schoolmaster 
might  expect  considerable  aid  from  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  L.  P.  Lochner,  "  Should  There  Be 
Military  Training  in  Public  Schools  ? 99  pub- 
lished in  School  and  Society  for  November  13. 

But  Mr.  Lochner  is  a  looker-on  who  appears 
to  see  little  more  than  the  obvious  super- 
ficialities of  the  situation;   he  infers  that 
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democracy  in  Britain  is  doomed  because  a 
British  officer  prattled  to  him  in  that  strain. 
British  democracy  will  win  the  war;  and,  hav- 
ing saved  Britain  and  saved  Europe,  British 
democracy  will  take  good  care  that  militarism 
is  strongly  chained. 

A  superficial  observer  in  Britain  might  note 
that  the  schoolmaster  has  gone  to  the  trenches, 
that  most  schools  have  established  cadet- 
corps,  that  the  older  men  are  training  in  thou- 
sands in  volunteer  training  corps,  that  the 
fighting  services  are  practically  the  only 
things  that  matter  in  Britain  to-day.  Let  him 
make  enquiries  and  he  will  find  that  those  who 
can  not  fight  are  giving  voluntary  service  on 
all  sides,  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  na- 
tional cause.  Democracy  in  Britain  is  on  its 
trial  and  democracy  has  decided  that  it  must 
win  the  war. 

The  war  came  to  us  with  a  shock;  we  have 
settled  down  to  it.  We  have  determined  that 
nothing  else  for  the  moment  matters,  until  the 
fight  is  won.  Prussian  militarism  must  receive 
its  death-blow,  and  the  terms  of  peace  must 
be  such  that  Prussian  militarism  will  not 
again  be  able  to  weld  man-power,  steel-power 
and  chemical-power  into  an  aggressive  fight- 
ing machine.  We  are  become  materialistic, 
because  only  by  materialistic  means  can  we 
attain  our  goal;  the  war  must  be  won,  and  we 
are  become  subordinate  parts  of  a  national 
fighting  machine  in  order  to  gain  so  great  a 
material  advantage  that  we  can  materially 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  crime  against 
humanity.   We  are  a  democracy  in  arms. 

Britain  has  but  one  thought ;  and  the  school- 
master, who  is  fit,  becomes  a  soldier,  while  his 
colleague,  who  is  unfit,  runs  a  cadet-corps,  so 
that  his  boys  may  be  ready  to  fight  if  needed. 
We  drill  an  officers'  training  corps  or  a  corps 
of  cadets  because  we  have  need  of  fighters,  but 
we  do  not  thereby  surrender  democracy  either 
to  the  Prussian  militarist  or  to  an  army  ma- 
chine. We  loathe  war  in  general,  and  this 
war  in  particular,  but  we  can  see  our  way  to  a 
goal,  which  will  make  future  wars  less  prob- 
able, and — shall  we  hold  back  when  the  need 
arises?    Because  we  create  a  machine  for  a 


specific  purpose,  need  we  maintain  that  ma- 
chine when  it  is  no  longer  necessary? 

Professor  Ellsworth  Huntington  has  shown 
in  his  work  on  "  The  Distribution  of  Civiliza- 
tion 99  the  fact  that  England  is  regarded  as  the 
home  of  the  highest  civilization  in  Europe. 
We,  British  schoolmasters,  are  profoundly  in- 
terested in  his  tests  and  in  his  results,  for  the 
latter  form  a  judgment  upon  the  ideals  of  our 
profession  and  upon  the  work  accomplished  by 
generations  of  educators.  This  judgment  pre- 
sents the  world's  opinion  upon  the  position  of 
the  democracy  in  Britain,  and  we  should  be 
false  to  our  traditions,  to  our  ideals,  and  to  our 
duties  were  we  to  be  stampeded  into  a  sur- 
render of  democratic  principles. 

There  is  an  ideal  behind  our  treatment  of 
the  criminal.  We  use  force  to  apprehend  him, 
and,  once  he  is  convicted,  we  use  force  to 
restrain  his  criminal  activities  and  we  make 
efforts  at  the  same  time  to  supply  remedial 
treatment.  This  ideal  fits  the  present  situa- 
tion. Eorce,  the  quintessence  of  brute  force, 
is  required  to  apprehend  the  arch  criminal  and 
to  restrain  him  from  future  outbreaks.  His 
criminality  is  based  upon  material  things — 
men,  steel  and  chemicals — and  his  treatment 
in  the  future  will  involve  restraint  upon  his 
resources  of  these  material  things.  We  recog- 
nize the  problem  as  a  great  one;  we,  there- 
fore, sacrifice  much  to  perfect  the  means 
whereby  we  may  reach  our  goal;  we  become 
fighters,  and  we  proceed  to  train  fighters,  be- 
cause we  respond  to  the  most  urgent  call 
which  any  democracy  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  yet  heard.  And  afterwards  ?  There 
is  no  afterwards  worthy  of  any  consideration 
unless  the  democracy  of  Britain  can  judge  and 
sentence  the  Prussian  criminal. 

Once  sentenced,  the  necessary  precautions 
and  the  necessary  remedial  treatment  will  be 
undertaken,  and  democracy  will  then  be  freer 
than  ever.  And  Kitchener's  men,  come  home 
again,  will  know  what  militarism  means.  They 
will  have  fought  against  its  most  intensive 
product,  they  will  have  experienced  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  military  caste  which  it  engenders 
— of  which  Mr.  Lochner's  prattling  officer  is 
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not  a  unique  specimen — and  they  will  find 
the  men  at  home  equally  sure  of  the  dangers 
of  militarism,  and  jointly  they  will  make  a 
new  Britain.  The  war  has  given  many  things 
new  values,  and  democracy  will  be  strong 
enough  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  new 
situation,  to  raise  Britain  and  British  demo- 
cratic civilization  to  a  height  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  days  before  the  war.  Thinking 
men,  and  the  new  armies  are  full  of  such  men, 
can  not  but  be  purged  and  strengthened  by  the 
trials  which  have  come  to  us  all. 

B.  C.  Wallis 

London,  England 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  PROFESSORS'  UNION 

The  recent  martyrdom  of  Dr.  Scott  bear- 
ing, that  pattern  of  pondered  and  dignified 
speech,  at  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  still  viewed 
with  alarm  by  the  organized  professorate. 
Dr.  Nearing  is  nursing  his  wounds  in  a  com- 
fortable post  at  Toledo  University,  but  his 
woe  goes  marching  on.  "  Academic  freedom," 
that  is,  the  inalienable  right  of  every  college 
instructor  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  and  his 
college  by  vealy,  intemperate,  sensational 
prattle  about  every  subject  under  heaven,  to 
his  classes  and  to  the  public,  and  still  keep  on 
the  payroll  or  be  reft  therefrom  only  by  elab- 
orate process,  is  cried  to  all  the  winds  by  the 
organized  dons. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Professors,  appointed  to  set  forth  the  means 
of  guaranteeing  "  academic  freedom,"  has 
made  a  report  in  which  the  "  dangers  "  to  that 
prime  necessity  in  the  treatment  by  pro- 
fessors of  questions  in  "  the  political  and  so- 
cial sciences "  are  dwelt  on.  The  governing 
bodies  of  privately  endowed  colleges  are 
largely  men  who  have  been  successful  in  pri- 
vate business  enterprises.  When  the  political 
and  social  scientists  attack  economic  condi- 
tions or  commercial  practises  they  are  likely 
to  come  into  conflict  with  these  men,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  "  vested  interests,"  those  bogies 
of  the  innovators  and  radicals. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  make  the  perhaps 


too  obvious  remark  that  the  "  sciences  "  about 
which  the  uplift  professors  are  apt  to  be  most 
cocksure  are  pseudo-sciences,  mere  opinions. 
A  sociologist,  for  instance,  can  not  rightly 
speak  with  the  certainty  of  a  mathematician 
or  a  chemist.  He  often  speaks  with  a  great 
deal  more,  with  an  unreasoning  heat  and 
violence.  It  is  in  the  politico-sociological  re- 
gion that  the  most  academic  friction  is  disen- 
gaged. 

The  situation  of  some  of  these  pontifical  pro- 
fessors is  curious.  Here  is  a  college  founded, 
perhaps,  by  some  person  who  has  got  rich  in 
business.  Some,  or  many,  of  the  trustees  are 
guilty  of  the  same  crime.  An  ardent  pro- 
fessor attacks  wealth,  perhaps  recommends 
the  confiscation  of  great  estates,  is  fierce 
against  the  practises  of  the  prosperous,  has 
some  vague,  sentimental  notion  of  depressing 
them  to  help  "the  poor."  That  is  his  privi- 
lege. He  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  it  unless 
he  carries  his  chartered  libertinism  of  speech 
so  far  that  he  makes  the  college  ridiculous  and 
disgusts  graduates  and  the  parents  of  stu- 
dents. These  private  institutions  can  not  live 
without  the  term  fees.  Parents  will  not  send 
their  sons  to,  will  withdraw  their  sons  from, 
colleges  which  are  afflicted  with  one  of  these 
rash  and  sudden  utterers  of  flubdub.  Only  in 
extreme  cases,  however,  will  the  governors  of 
the  college,  a  much-enduring  body,  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance.  For  opinions  of  the  most  rad- 
ical sort  there  is  a  great  toleration.  It  is  not 
the  opinions  of  certain  errant  and  cometary 
instructors,  it  is  the  want  of  dignity  in  the 
expression  of  them,  it  is  claptrap,  sensational- 
ism, appeal  to  the  groundlings,  the  unwel- 
come notoriety  they  give  the  institution,  that 
forces  at  last  the  hand  of  the  trustees.  Then 
the  pother  rises  about  "  academic  freedom," 
freedom  to  cheapen  the  reputation  of  the  uni- 
versity and  repel  students.  Academic  free- 
dom !  Why,  it  is  so  great  and  general  that  one 
need  have  only  the  most  casual  knowledge  of 
American  colleges  to  know  cases  where  pro- 
fessors whose  loss  both  faculty  and  trustees 
would  count  a  gain  are  kept  in  their  places 
for  fear  of  the  hullabaloo  of  the  professors' 
union. — The  New  York  Times. 
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THE  PROFESSOR'S  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD 

A  year  ago,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  appointed  a  special 
committee  of  fifteen,  to  consider  the  subject 
of  academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure. 
The  report  of  this  committee  has  now  been 
made  public.  To  say  that  it  bears  the  marks 
of  such  careful  and  accurate  thought  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  deserves,  and  as 
the  deliberateness  of  the  committee's  action 
implies,  would  be  to  do  less  than  justice  to 
this  admirable  document.  So  excellent  is  its 
presentation  of  every  essential  element  in  the 
case,  not  only  in  substance  but  also  in  form, 
that,  were  it  possible  to  get  the  whole  paper 
read  by  the  general  public,  comment  upon  it 
would  be  superfluous.  Wholly  free  from  ex- 
aggeration and  from  professional  onesided- 
ness,  it  presents  with  uncompromising  clear- 
ness, and  yet  with  all  necessary  qualifications, 
those  principles  upon  the  recognition  of  which 
depends  the  maintenance  of  an  American  pro- 
fessorate upon  the  plane  on  which  it  should 
stand;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
in  the  compass  of  its  twenty-two  brief  pages 
can  be  found  a  chart  to  which  university  au- 
thorities and  outside  critics  may  safely  be  re- 
ferred for  the  resolution  of  any  doubt  con- 
cerning the  proper  status  of  the  professor  in 
his  fundamental  relations  to  the  governing 
board  of  the  university  and  to  the  community 
at  large. 

At  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  subject 
lies  a  proposition  which  ought  to  be  axio- 
matic, and  which  in  point  of  fact  is  coming  to 
be  more  and  more  generally  recognized,  but 
which,  as  the  committee  says,  "is  not  yet  so 
universally  accepted  as  it  should  be  in  our 
American  institutions."  This  is  that,  except 
in  those  few  institutions  which  are  content  to 
be  classed  as  mere  proprietary  establishments, 
the  trustees  of  a  university  must  be  regarded 
as  "  trustees  for  the  public."  Rarely,  indeed, 
would  this  proposition  be  explicitly  denied. 
But  it  was  precisely  because  it  was  not  clearly 
and  firmly  apprehended  that  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  got  itself  into  the  sad  mess 


of  the  Nearing  case;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  complete  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  formed  the  crowning  merit  of  the 
admirable  new  code  of  procedure  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  the  trustees  of  that  university 
not  only  wiped  out  the  discredit  attaching  to 
that  incident,  but  did  a  signal  service  to  the 
universities  of  the  whole  country. 

Closely  connected  with  this  elementary  idea 
is  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  professor's 
calling.  The  committee  finds  it  desirable  "  to 
restate  clearly  the  chief  reasons,  lying  in  the 
nature  of  the  university  teaching  profession, 
why  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that  the  pro- 
fessorial office  should  be  one  both  of  dignity 
and  of  independence."  Foremost  among 
these  reasons  it  places  the  necessity  of  such  a 
status  for  the  professorate  in  order  that  there 
may  be  attracted  into  its  ranks  "  men  of  the 
highest  ability,  of  sound  learning,  and  of 
strong  and  independent  character."  The  at- 
traction of  high  pecuniary  returns  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  absent;  nor  is  it,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  "  desirable  that  men  should 
be  drawn  into  this  profession  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  economic  rewards  which  it  offers  " ; 
all  the  more  needful,  then,  is  it  that  "  men  of 
high  gifts  and  character  should  be  drawn  into 
it  by  the  assurance  of  an  honorable  and  secure 
position,  and  of  freedom  to  perform  honestly 
and  according  to  their  own  consciences  the  dis- 
tinctive and  important  function  which  the 
nature  of  the  profession  lays  upon  them." 
In  enforcing  the  point  that  the  members  of 
the  faculty  are  "  the  appointees,  but  not  in 
any  proper  sense  the  employees,"  of  the  trus- 
tees, the  committee  has  hit  upon  a  peculiarly 
happy  analogy: 

So  far  as  the  university  teacher's  independence 
of  thought  and  utterance  is  concerned — though  not 
in  other  regards — the  relationship  of  professor  to 
trustees  may  be  compared  to  that  between  judges 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  executive  who  ap- 
points them.  University  teachers  should  be  under- 
stood to  be,  with  respect  to  the  conclusions  reached 
and  expressed  by  them,  no  more  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  trustees,  than  are  judges  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  president,  with  respect  to  their  de- 
cisions; while,  of  course,  for  the  same  reason, 
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trustees  are  no  more  to  be  held  responsible  for,  or 
to  be  presumed  to  agree  with,  the  opinions  or  utter- 
ances of  professors,  than  the  president  can  be  as- 
sumed to  approve  of  all  the  legal  reasonings  of 
the  courts. 

Upon  the  reasons  why  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  nation  that  this  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  expression  be  assured, 
the  committee  says  much  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  quote;  but  it  is  the  less  necessary  to 
do  so  because  the  point  has  been  repeatedly 
insisted  upon  in  these  columns.  Whether  the 
institution  be  governed  by  trustees,  represent- 
ing primarily  the  wishes  of  wealthy  founders 
and  benefactors,  and  drawn  largely  from  the 
same  class,  or  whether  it  be  a  state  university 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  control  of  popular 
opinion,  there  is  alike  danger  of  a  warping 
or  suppression  of  the  free  play  of  disinterested 
scientific  thought;  a  danger  against  which 
nothing  can  serve  as  protection  except  just 
such  freedom  of  utterance  for  men  of  inde- 
pendent mind  as  is  demanded  by  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  this  report,  and  provided 
for  in  the  "  practical  proposals  "  with  which  it 
closes.  That  the  assurance  of  this  freedom 
should  not  be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion for  the  incompetent,  the  loud-mouthed, 
or  the  hare-brained  is  fully  taken  into  account 
and  provided  for;  what  is  demanded  is  not 
that  such  men  should  be  retained  in  their 
posts,  but  that,  before  action  is  taken,  their 
cases  should  be  passed  upon  by  men  fitted  to 
judge — in  other  words,  by  competent  men  of 
their  own  calling.  "  The  existence  of  this 
association,"  says  the  committee,  in  conclud- 
ing its  "  General  Declaration  of  Principles/' 
"  must  be  construed  as  a  pledge,  not  only  that 
the  profession  will  earnestly  guard  those  lib- 
erties without  which  it  can  not  rightly  render 
its  distinctive  and  indispensable  service  to 
society,  but  also  that  it  will  with  equal  ear- 
nestness seek  to  maintain  such  standards  of 
professional  character,  and  of  scientific  in- 
tegrity and  competency,  as  shall  make  it  a  lit 
instrument  for  that  service."  We  congratu- 
late the  committee  on  the  evidence  which  the 
quality  of  its  report  furnishes  of  the  fitness  of 
the  American  professorate  to  fulfil  this  high 
function. — The  New  York  Evening  Post. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

High  School  and  Class  Management.  By 
H.  A.  Hollister.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1915. 
Pp.  xvi,  314. 

In  the  face  of  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
books  that  profess  to  guide  the  young  teacher 
in  his  high-school  problems,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  approach  a  new  publication  with 
caution.  Is  he  to  accept  a  mentor  who  rests 
his  entire  educational  policy  on  a  philosophic 
basis,  or  is  he  to  shape  his  judgments,  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  practical  issues  of  school 
management?  Among  the  many  books  that 
have  aimed  in  recent  years  to  set  forth  defi- 
nite convictions  on  the  questions  involved,  only 
a  very  few  deserve  general  recognition  and  ap- 
proval. Such  a  book,  with  very  special  atten- 
tion to  educational  method  and  to  the  under- 
lying psychology  that  determines  class-room 
procedure,  was  Professor  S.  C.  Parker's 
"  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools " 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  1915)  ;  such  too,  seems  to  be,  from 
the  point  of  organization  and  management, 
the  volume  indicated  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

There  dominates  this  book  of  Mr.  Hollister's 
a  catholic  spirit;  he  disavows  dogmatic  utter- 
ances; he  recognizes  that  they  are  hardly  in 
place  amid  the  conflicting  tendencies  in  high- 
school  development.  There  is  recorded  in  this 
publication  an  extensive  experience  of  many 
schools  and  many  school  administrators,  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  their  problems, 
and  an  open-minded  discussion  of  their  way 
of  meeting  these  problems.  Here  are  factors 
which  are  at  present  distinctly  more  valuable 
than  premature  adoption  of  one  definite  code 
of  high-school  procedure  which  a  couple  of 
years  hence  may  have  to  be  overthrown  as  use- 
less. In  this  avoidance  of  a  definite  scheme 
there  is  evidence  of  distinct  wisdom.  The 
whole  high-school  question  is  still  in  the 
seething  formative  stage.  We  find  emphasis 
placed,  and  we  are  grateful  for  it,  upon  the 
needs  of  organization  and  of  management, 
upon  sound  instruction.  It  is  well  to  have 
these  matters  of  actual  instruction  accentu- 
ated, seeing  that  they  are  in  danger  of  in- 
creasing neglect  among  the  present-day 
teachers. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  crying 
evil  in  onr  secondary  teaching  is  lack  of 
"knowledge,  of  broad  vision,  of  readily  avail- 
able information  on  the  part  of  our  teachers. 
They  do  not  bring  to  their  work  accuracy  and 
a  resourceful  grasp  of  detail.  It  has  been  lack- 
ing in  many  cases  in  the  training  they  received 
in  their  own  secondary-school  life.  It  is  not 
assured  by  the  character  of  the  college  re- 
quirements; approximation  to  knowledge,  a 
certain  hazy  attainment  rather  than  precision 
and  accuracy  of  information  often  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  teacher  to  speak  with  definite 
authority  on  the  topic  he  handles.  He  is 
amiably  indefinite  in  his  own  teaching,  and 
being  often  uncertain  in  his  views,  does  not 
control  the  work  of  his  pupils  toward  accu- 
racy. The  usual  tests  which  suffice  to  deter- 
mine graduation  from  college  are  inadequate 
to  establish  that  proficiency  in  knowledge  and 
content  which  should  be  deemed  essential  in 
the  case  of  every  teacher.  It  is  much  to  Mr. 
Hollister's  credit  that  he  ranks  actual  knowl- 
edge high  in  the  scale  of  teaching  capacity. 

Acquaintance  with  the  many  devices  sug- 
gested for  the  measurement  of  efficiency  is 
valuable  as  far  as  it  goes.  Many  of  them 
would  be  superfluous  if  the  teaching  power 
were  based  on  definite  and  accurate  attain- 
ment, and  were  transmitted  from  a  teacher  in 
easy  control  of  the  material,  to  pupils  who 
would  then  prove  responsive  to  a  direct  and 
positive  guidance.  Much  of  the  talk  about 
incitement  and  originative  effort  of  the  pupil 
emanates  from  teachers  who  are  themselves 
unsound  in  the  fundamentals  of  their  subject. 

Mr.  Hollister's  discussion  invites  constant 
thought;  thus,  the  tables  that  he  presents  on 
pages  22  to  39  embodying  the  principal  legal 
facts  concerning  high  schools  in  the  various 
states,  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  year's  dis- 
cussion in  any  training  college.  What  a 
medley  is  suggested,  for  instance,  in  the  tabu- 
lation of  these  questions:  Conditions  of  ad- 
mission; supervision  and  instruction  of  high 
schools;  text-book  prescription;  teachers' 
qualifications ! 

There  is  a  sanity  in  many  of  Mr.  Hollister's 
utterances,  distinctly  reassuring  in  these  days 


of  ill-considered  generalizations.  Is  it  not 
true,  for  instance,  that  "in  determining  just 
what  proportion  of  a  curriculum  should  go  to 
meet  the  demands  of  society  we  are  still  at  a 
loss  for  data  ? "  In  other  words,  we  lack  alto- 
gether the  proper  basis  for  discussion  of  these 
questions.  Again,  is  it  a  shock  to  some  edu- 
cational Hotspur  that  Mr.  Hollister  finds  the 
educational  conservatism  in  many  school  sys- 
tems not  without  its  advantages?  It  saves 
many  a  community  from  costly  experiments 
with  ill-advised  plans.  In  his  temperate  but 
firmly  expressed  judgments  we  realize  with 
what  grave  conditions  in  high-school  experi- 
mentation he  has  personally  been  brought  into 
contact.  "  There  is  need  of  a  definite  plan  for 
conducting  educational  experiments  by  states. 
This  should  be  done  at  state  expense,  under 
competent  direction  and  in  typical  situations; 
the  results,  clearly  pointing  out  difficulties  and 
dangers  as  well  as  advantages,  should  be  sup- 
plied to  all  school  officials."  We  realize  of 
course  that  an  extreme  centralizing  tendency 
is  inadvisable  for  our  country,  but  that  need 
not  involve  us  in  wasteful  reiteration  of  ex- 
periments that  have  been  tested  elsewhere  and 
found  ineffective. 

Under  the  form  of  a  polite  phraseology  there 
obtrude  themselves  frequently  truths  that  must 
be  unpalatable  in  some  quarters.  Note,  for 
instance,  his  comment  on  the  desire  of  cer- 
tain school  boards  for  teachers  of  the  highest 
possible  qualifications ;  "  it  is  a  problem  in 
economics  as  well  as  a  matter  of  ideals."  In 
other  words  cease  talking  about  your  educa- 
tional ideals,  be  ready  to  pay  for  them.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  personal  preference  that 
makes  me  single  out  such  features  as  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  supervisory  function  that  should 
devolve  upon  the  school  principal.  One  might 
almost  demand  a  still  greater  emphasis  of  this 
very  point — that  the  guidance  of  the  younger 
teachers  should  be  the  most  solemn  duty  of 
the  principal  and  the  experienced  teachers  on 
his  staff.  We  can  not  deny  that  there  is  at 
this  point  a  very  serious  defect  in  our  teaching 
system.  Our  older  teachers  (principals  and 
heads  of  departments)  do  not  feel  with  suffi- 
cient vividness  that  professional  pride  which 
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should  be  the  soul  of  all  good  teaching.  It 
should  insure  their  zealous  effort  to  make  the 
newer  and  younger  teachers  worthy  of  them- 
selves and  the  school  traditions.  The  doctrine 
that  each  new  teacher  should  be  allowed  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  without  the  direct 
advice  from  the  older  and  wiser  group,  is  a 
thoroughly  pernicious  one.  In  other  less  in- 
tellectual pursuits  we  praise  team  work;  why 
not  develop  its  potency  in  the  teaching  body  ? 
Or  do  we  perhaps  lay  less  stress  upon  the  sug- 
gestions and  advice  that  the  older  teachers 
can  contribute,  because  we  are  not  very  sure 
that  they  are  themselves  possessors  of  definite 
standards,  that  they  know  what  constitutes 
good  teaching?  They  have  at  all  events  se- 
cured experience,  and  even  the  scholarly  young 
aspirant  may  render  his  work  more  effective 
by  utilizing  expert  professional  attainment. 

Mr.  Hollister  may  be  commended  as  a  safe 
guide  on  the  question  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  schools;  thoroughly  committed  to  a 
democratic  school  organization  he  pronounces 
against  the  very  term  "  student  government 99 
as  an  unnatural  and  illogical  condition.  On 
this  question,  as  on  many  others,  he  gives  in 
brief  words  the  merits  of  the  situation;  his 
comments  are  a  valuable  aid  to  teachers  un- 
familiar with  the  history  of  the  various  prob- 
lems involved.  Again,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Keadjustment  of  the  School  Organization, 
while  he  favors  the  tendency  toward  a  redivi- 
sion  of  the  12-year  program  into  6  and  6,  or  6 
plus  3  plus  3,  he  warns  (page  93)  against 
"  complicating  the  situation,  and  impeding 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  radical  promoters 
of  industrial  education  who  are  urging  this  ad- 
justment largely  in  the  interests  of  trade  edu-J 
cation."  A  careful  study  of  pages  115  and  116 
may  safely  be  suggested  to  those  who  propose 
to  undertake  the  vocational  guidance  of  pupils. 
The  seriousness  of  responsibility  involved  is 
disclosed  in  no  uncertain  language,  and  some 
of  the  methods  already  in  vogue  are  subjected 
to  a  searching  scrutiny  (pages  118  and  11.9). 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Hollister's  experience 
entitles  to  considerable  consideration  his  utter- 
ances in  Part  III.,  on  Class  Management  and 
Teaching;  in  his  school  visitations  he  has  ob- 


served great  variations  in  method  and  tech- 
nique. Here  his  opinions  often  duplicate 
previous  statements  of  men  who  are  specially 
conversant  with  the  one  or  the  other  phase  of 
high-school  work,  but  he  constantly  bears  in 
mind  that  the  high-school  pupil  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  incipient  specialist,  that  "  it  is 
an  attitude  of  mind  through  training  that  is 
the  fundamental  thing."  We  agree  cordially 
with  him  when  he  advocates  more  deliberate 
advance  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  expanded 
secondary-school  curriculum. 

In  the  latter  pages  of  the  volume  Mr.  Hol- 
lister indicates  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
high-school  text-books;  they  do  not  seem  to 
your  reviewer  to  be  sufficient.  The  values  of 
text-books  should  be  determined  by  a  larger 
and  more  representative  body  of  experts  than 
any  one  school  possesses.  In  Germany  and 
France  it  is  customary  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  many  expert  teachers  on  current  text-books, 
and  to  establish  through  standing  committees 
a  canon  of  standard  texts;  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  such  responsible  groups  it  is 
safer  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of 
extant  text -books. 

Finally  there  should  be  stated,  as  a  redeem- 
ing quality  of  this  book,  that  it  endeavors  to 
state  its  positions  plainly  and  directly,  and 
that  the  absence  from  its  pages  of  a  conven- 
tional educational  jargon,  which  is  much  in 
evidence  in  some  other  widely  heralded  publi- 
cations, is  one  of  its  great  merits. 

Teachers  College,  Julius  Sachs 

Columbia  University 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

THE   SIZE   OF  THE   COLLEGES   FROM  WHICH 
FELLOWS   ARE   APPOINTED  AT 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
in  recent  years  about  the  efficiency  of  large 
and  small  colleges.  Most  of  these  discussions 
lack  value  because  they  are  not  based  upon 
facts  which  are  measurable.  At  best  they  are 
only  opinions. 

It  is  the  practise  of  our  universities  to  ap- 
point to  fellowships  "  students  of  promise  and 
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standing."  The  above  expressive  phrase  is 
used  by  donors  of  the  Sheldon  fellowships  at 
Harvard.  The  donors  of  another  fellowship 
used  somewhat  more  explicit  language  in  say- 


natural  ability  and  training  to  be  honored 
with  a  fellowship?  What  is  the  ratio  of  fel- 
lows to  students  for  each  group  of  institutions  ? 
For  purposes  of  comparison  we  may  first  con- 


Size  of  College 

Less  than 
100 

100  to 
200 

200  to 
300 

300  to 
400 

400  to 
500 

500  to 
600 

600  to 
700 

700  to 
800 

800  to 
900 

900  to 
1,000 

1,000  to 
1.100 

1,100  to 
1.200 

1,200  to 
1,300 

1,300  to 
1,400 

1,400  to 
1,500 

1  500  to 
1,600 

1  600  to 
1,700 

1,700  to 
1,800 

1,800  to 
1,900 

1,900  to 
2,000 

2  000  to 
2,100 

2.100  to 
2,200 

Harvard  \ 

Above 
2.300 

Number  of  grad- 

uate students 

in  Harvard  ... 

18 

28 

16 

35 

47 

36 

14 

0 

17 

5 

5 

8 

20 

21 

9 

21 

3 

7 

7 

0 

1 

150 

25 

Number  of  hold- 

ers of  fellow- 

1 

6 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

18 

5 

16 

18 

12 

12 

7 

5 

10 

10 

13 

ing  the  fellowship  was  to  be  "reserved  exclu- 
sively for  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  at- 
tainments and  of  the  greatest  promise  as  pro- 
ductive scholars."  An  appointment  to  a  fel- 
lowship in  Harvard  University  would  be  good 
evidence  that  the  appointee  had  been  well  pre- 
pared to  do  graduate  work. 

This  study  has  been  made  in  the  following 
manner :  From  the  last  published  catalogue  of 
Harvard  University  the  names  of  fellows  were 
secured  and  the  name  of  the  institution  from 
which  the  bachelor's  degree  was  received  and 
the  year  of  graduation.  It  was  the  purpose 
then,  by  means  of  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  find  out 
the  size  of  the  undergraduate  department  of 
the  institutions  at  the  time  of  the  graduation  of 
the  fellows.  Since  more  graduated  in  1912  than 
any  other  one  year  the  labor  was  lessened  by 
determining  the  size  of  the  college  in  the  year 
of  1912  for  each  of  the  fellows.  Then,  further, 
the  size  of  the  colleges  in  1912  from  which  all 
graduate  students  received  their  first  degrees 
was  determined.  Most  of  the  Harvard  gradu- 
ate fellowships  are  open  to  graduates  of  all 
colleges.  A  few  deeds  of  gift  make  the  fellow- 
ships open  only  to  Harvard  graduates  and  a 
few  others  ask  that  preference  be  given  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College. 

The  question  is,  How  many  students  in  the 
Harvard  graduate  school  are  from  a  college  of 
a  given  size  and  how  many  of  this  number 
were  singled  out  as  peculiarly  worthy  through 


sider  colleges  of  less  than  100  students,  from 
100  to  200,  from  200  to  300,  etc.  The  table 
given  above  shows  the  results  of  the  inquiry. 

Of  the  eighteen  in  the  first  group  eleven 
came  from  institutions  with  less  than  thirty- 
five  students.  Of  the  twenty-eight  in  group 
two,  nineteen  were  from  colleges  with  from 
150  to  200  students. 

We  may  make  other  groupings. 


Size  of 
College 

Less 
Than 
300 

300 
to 
500 

500 
to 
1,000 

1.000 

to 
1,500 

1,500 
Up 

Harvard 

Students... 
Fellows... 

62 

8 

1  to  8 

82 
6 

1  to  14 

72 
5 

1  to  15 

63 
4 

1  to  16 

66 
5 

1  to  14 

150 
15 
1  to  10 

Size  of  College 

Less 
than 
400 

400 
to 
800 

800 
to 
1,500 

Above 
1,500 
Not 

Includ- 
ing 

Harvard 

Harvard 

97 
10 
1  to  10 

97 
9 

1  to  11 

86 
4 

1  to  22 

66 
5 

1  to  14 

150 

15 
1  to  10 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  data  as  to  the  size  of  college  which 
prepares  most  efficiently  for  graduate  work.  It 
does  warrant  the  conclusion  that  men,  whether 
connected  with  large  or  small  institutions, 
ought  to  be  chary  with  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  small  college. 

George  B.  Eandels 

Alma  College, 
Alma,  Michigan 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  LELAND  STANFORD 
JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY  i 

This  day  brings  me  a  great  responsibil- 
ity, honor,  and  the  hope  that  I  may  prove 
worthy  of  the  position  of  president  and 
merit  the  many  kind  words  that  have  been 
said  to  me  and  of  me  by  Stanford  men.  I 
accept  the  responsibility,  am  grateful  for 
the  honor,  and  will  strive  with  all  that  is  in 
me  to  measure  up  to  the  work  before  me. 
I  have  tried  to  think  out  why  I  was  chosen 
to  lead  here  at  Stanford,  to  understand 
why  many  of  my  old  friends  seem  to  take 
the  choice  as  a  natural  one.  I  take  pride 
in  believing  that  it  is  because  I  am  con- 
sidered a  typical  Stanford  man,  familiar 
with  this  university  and  what  it  has  stood 
for.  I  came  here  as  a  boy  twenty-three 
years  ago  and  my  thoughts  go  back  to  those 
early  days. 

The  hazy  idealistic  dreams  of  boyhood 
are  hard  to  define,  difficult  to  realize,  and 
usually  merge  into  the  maze  of  emotions 
and  experiences  that  make  up  life  as  we 
meet  it  from  day  to  day.  My  youthful 
dreams  were  crude — first  to  be  a  great  col- 
lector of  birds  and  go  to  the  unexplored 
portions  of  the  earth  after  new  species,  and 
second,  to  be  a  physician,  skilled  in  surgery 
and  the  care  of  the  sick.  An  inspiring 
teacher  of  civics  elicited  my  interest  so 
much  that  I  seriously  thought  of  studying 
law,  but  my  primary  interests  prevailed 
and  brought  me  to  Stanford  in  its  second 
year.  The  hearty  program  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  inspiration  of  its  beginning,  its  new 

1  Read  at  the  Installation  Exercises  in  the  Me- 
morial Church  on  January  22. 


president — all  appealed  to  me  and  in  spite 
of  other  suggestions  there  was  never  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  where  I  would  go 
to  prepare  for  medicine. 

The  charm  of  those  early  days  has  never 
left  me.  The  freedom,  the  wholesome  un- 
conventional ways,  the  personal  association 
with  enthusiastic  teachers,  the  absence  of 
traditions,  the  presence  of  both  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Stanford,  the  beautiful  buildings, 
the  university's  surroundings  all  con- 
spired to  foster  in  me  a  deep  love  for  Stan- 
ford. My  associates  had  with  me  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  under  that  rare  group  of 
men  of  character  and  learning,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  argonauts,  that  had 
been  gathered  from  many  quarters  by  a 
young  and  forceful  president.  To  a  degree 
in  their  very  origin  and  training  they  typi- 
fied the  west  as  we  know  it — a  composite  of 
the  best,  the  most  virile,  the  most  venture- 
some spirits  from  all  parts  of  a  new  and 
noble  land.  It  is  no  wonder  there  was  a 
swing,  a  force  to  those  early  years  that  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  see  duplicated.  It  did 
much  to  engender  that  loyalty  and  faith 
that  have  carried  Stanford  University  tri- 
umphantly through  the  death  of  its  found- 
ers, the  great  government  suit,  the  lean 
years  of  building,  and  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  earthquake. 

My  own  growth  has  been  alongside  that 
of  Stanford;  my  heart  has  been  with  it 
through  all  of  its  years.  Now,  as  one  of  its 
sons,  to  be  designated  as  its  leader  is  one  of 
those  sacred  responsibilities  that  can  only 
be  undertaken  with  a  spirit  of  humility 
accompanied  by  a  firm  endeavor  to  do  one's 
best.    Looking  back  to  my  first  years,  and 
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thinking  again  of  the  place  given  by  me  to 
Dr.  Jordan  as  a  man  and  as  an  ideal,  I  feel 
the  great  responsibility  upon  me  intensi- 
fied. It  is  to  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  Stanford  that  are  coming  here 
now  as  we  alumni  did  at  the  beginning  that 
I  propose  to  devote  my  life.  I  see  in  them 
boys  and  girls  like  my  classmates.  To  them 
and  to  those  who  follow  them  did  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Stanford  devote  their  fortune, 
their  best  efforts,  their  love.  To  these  stu- 
dents we  of  the  faculty  look  to  carry  on  our 
work  when  we  lay  it  down,  to  represent 
our  best  thoughts,  to  fulfil  our  hopes.  To 
this  end  are  they  here.  To  this  end  have 
they  been  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent of  life  to  spend  a  few  years  with  us. 

What  is  there  in  a  university  that  it 
should  have  such  a  chance,  such  a  respon- 
sibility? It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
worthier  task,  with  broader  possible  scope, 
with  higher  human  possibilities,  than  that 
offered  by  the  university.  It  should  be  the 
seat  of  the  greatest  aspirations  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Its  very  breath  should  be  that 
of  catholicity,  of  idealism,  and  above  all, 
of  truth.  Trivialities,  prejudice,  narrow- 
ness should  have  no  place.  An  inculcation 
of  the  love  of  truth,  of  the  joy  of  seeking 
truth,  should  be  its  main  duty.  Not  a 
mere  seeking  after  abstract  truth,  but  after 
a  knowledge  of  life,  of  life  processes,  human 
relationships,  such  as  will  lead  to  knowledge 
of  nature's  laws  and  a  desire  to  conform  to 
them,  to  be  useful,  to  be  of  service,  and  to 
serve  the  truth.  The  university  should  not 
be  something  apart  from  the  life  of  the 
world  about  it.  It  should  break  down  bar- 
riers that  tradition  or  ignorance  have  built 
up,  and  it  should  stand  out  in  a  masterful 
relationship  with  all  worthy  endeavors, 
setting  standards,  stimulating  progress. 

The  university  is  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
educational  system.  It  must  be  jealous  of 
its  prerogatives;  it  requires  some  form  of 


certification  for  work  previously  done  in 
order  that  it  may  devote  its  energies  to  real 
university  work,  and  must  give  proper 
credit  to  those  who  complete  the  various 
stages  of  its  curriculum.  It  must  have  high 
standards  to  prevent  waste  of  its  time  on 
the  incompetent,  the  idler,  and  the  trifler. 
Nevertheless  we  must  not  take  our  univer- 
sity degrees  too  seriously.  A  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  the  university  of  "hard  knocks' ' 
may  mean  power,  courage,  manhood,  devel- 
opment, while  an  A.B.  from  an  actual  uni- 
versity too  often  means  that  some  one  else 
has  paid  the  bills  for  a  period  of  genteel 
idling,  social  fol-de-rol,  and  a  minimum  of 
honest  endeavor.  It  is  important  to  real- 
ize that  the  university  should  be  a  place  for 
democracy  of  the  intellect  and  that  it  should 
keep  open  door  for  those  capable  of  using 
its  facilities,  for  those  who  aspire  to  learn, 
to  lead,  to  be  useful — those  who  have  high 
aspirations.  Snobbishness,  superiority, 
patronizing  of  the  less  fortunate,  should  be 
impossible.  The  university  professor  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  highly  developed  use- 
ful citizen,  not  as  something  apart,  im- 
ponderable, cloud  scraping.  The  type  of 
education  so  popular  in  the  past,  so  emi- 
nently impractical,  except  in  the  general 
training  it  gave,  has  done  much  to  cultivate 
an  abnormal  view  of  the  university  and  its 
chief  exponent,  the  professor.  Now  with 
human  knowledge  so  widespread,  so  various, 
so  useful,  so  essential  in  business,  trade, 
commerce  and  the  professions,  we  must  in- 
sist that  the  university  take  its  rightful 
place  in  human  affairs  and  be  rightly  evalu- 
ated by  those  both  without  and  within. 

To  the  universities,  their  teachers,  their 
research  workers,  must  we  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  many  great  social  problems,  and  for 
the  control  of  those  unnecessary  diseases 
that  devour  the  very  marrow  of  the  race. 
To  the  universities  must  we  turn  for  facts 
in  order  that  we  may  face  with  open  eyes 
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the  world  as  it  is  and  strive  to  make  it  the 
world  that  it  should  be.  The  universities 
must  lead  in  the  fight  against  oppression, 
evil,  ignorance,  filth.  "We  can  not  be  neu- 
tral in  these  struggles.  We  must  be  posi- 
tive forces,  making  the  university  the  re- 
cruiting ground  for  youth,  arming  them  for 
the  big  tasks  of  the  race. 

Stanford  has  already  done  much  along 
this  line.  We  can  do  much  more.  We  can 
stand  for  the  things  we  choose  to  stand  for 
and  should  elect  to  do  well  what  we  select 
to  do.  Stanford  to  be  a  real  university 
must  keep  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  re- 
search, to  new  ideas,  to  thinkers  of  all  sorts. 
Merely  to  retail  acquired  book  knowledge 
to  successive  groups  of  students  would  be 
a  sorry  life  for  a  real  university  man.  He 
must  add  something  new,  must  study  old 
problems  in  new  ways,  ever  be  think- 
ing, studying.  As  a  university  worker  he 
must  know  the  solutions  of  the  past  and  yet 
stand  on  the  edge  of  that  great  field  of  the 
unknown  that  is  still  dark.  Each  year 
should  see  light  let  in,  fresh  conquests  made, 
definite  steps  forward.  The  wonderful 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  When  once  ascer- 
tained, are  dependable  and  give  us  new 
power  in  making  life  sweeter,  more  effec- 
tive, safer. 

The  desire  to  learn  new  things  must  be 
in  the  air.  Merely  to  set  up  baubles  to  en- 
courage scholarship  and  research  may  be 
expedient,  but  we  can  not  expect  a  man  who 
considers  these  as  worth  much,  or  at  least 
as  goals  attained,  to  go  far  along  the  plod- 
ding road  of  new  thought  or  new  discovery. 

There  can  be  no  place  for  the  mentally 
stagnant;  no  place  for  those  who  fail  to 
grow  each  year.  The  university  must  be 
untrammeled  in  its  right  to  rid  itself  of  the 
incompetent  and  indolent  among  its  stu- 
dents and  the  ineffectives  and  mediocrities 
in  its  faculty.  It  can  not  hope  to  lead,  to 
inspire,  if  it  is  weighed  down  by  such  bur- 


dens. Indefinite  or  life  tenure  of  pro- 
fessors is  meant  to  give  security  and  scope 
for  wide  training,  deep  knowledge,  pro- 
found study,  not  to  provide  an  easy  and 
permanent  resting  place  for  those  who  once 
arrive.  We  professors  should  keep  our  high 
responsibilities  in  mind.  We  can  not  con- 
form to  any  one  pattern.  Some  of  us  must 
needs  be  primarily  teachers;  others,  inves- 
tigators. It  will  be  my  solemn  duty  to  try 
to  see  that  the  teachers  of  Stanford  in  the 
future  reach  that  same  high  quality  of 
character  and  scholarship  that  makes  the 
university  of  to-day.  I  must,  with  the  help 
of  my  associates,  protect  the  future  stu- 
dents of  Stanford  and  try  to  see  that  they 
come  in  contact  with  real  men  and  real 
minds.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  faculty 
will  use  me  to  protect  them  in  their  work, 
to  assume  as  far  as  possible  administra- 
tive duties  that  interfere  with  their  devo- 
tion to  the  special  work  before  them. 

The  university  occupies  the  position,  no 
matter  how  hard  it  may  try  at  times  to 
avoid  it,  of  foster  parent  to  the  youths  who 
come  to  it.  We  look  upon  the  family  and 
its  purity  as  the  greatest  influence  upon 
our  boys  and  girls.  Environment  means  so 
much.  We  must  keep  the  university  envi- 
ronment clean ;  we  must  keep  our  students 
exposed  to  men  of  high  character  and 
scholarly  attainments.  There  must  be  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  healthful  lives, 
physical  exercise,  clean  minds  and  clean 
bodies.  The  gospel  of  work  should  need  no 
particular  advocacy  in  a  university  whose 
object  is  "to  qualify  its  students  for  per- 
sonal success  and  direct  usefulness  in  life." 

There  is  now  a  well  understood  and  ac- 
cepted standard  of  Stanford  life.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  students  to  see  whether 
they  will  maintain  it  at  a  high  level — 
whether  they  will  demonstrate  that  student 
self-government  makes  for  character  build- 
ing.   Why  not  reserve  Stanford  for  men 
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and  women  with  a  purpose  high  enough  to 
put  in'  their  proper  place  the  distractions 
of  university  life  that  can  be  of  great  serv- 
ice if  not  overdone?  Why  not  keep  Stan- 
ford free  from  the  curse  of  luxury,  of  aim- 
lessness,  of  mere  money-spending?  Why 
not  free  ourselves  promptly  from  those  who 
early  demonstrate  that  they  have  not  the 
instincts  of  the  true  man  or  true  woman, 
so  that  we  will  not  run  the  risk  of  placing 
the  name  of  Stanford  upon  those  who  are 
unworthy  1 

Our  founders  pondered  long  over  the 
various  ways  by  which  they  might  be  of  the 
most  service  to  the  students  of  Stanford. 
Mrs.  Stanford  saw  the  need  for  some  form 
of  religion,  felt  the  ennobling  effect  of 
high  example  and  high  precept.  She  built 
this  splendid  church,  made  it  free  from  the 
man-made  creeds  and  varieties  of  religion, 
but  devoted  it  to  the  best  that  is  in  us,  to 
the  highest  hopes  and  yearnings  of  life,  to 
that  Power  which  means  something  differ- 
ent to  each  one  of  us,  but  stands  with  all  of 
us  for  faith,  hope  and  charity — for  that 
which  is  pure,  ennobling,  self-denying, 
loving. 

We  must  be  deeply  thankful  to  Mrs. 
Stanford  for  this,  her  watchful  care  and 
solicitude,  and  we  must  help  to  foster  those 
influences  so  cherished  by  her.  Let  each 
man  choose  his  own  method  of  worship,  but 
we  can  here  give  our  students  the  chance 
to  hear  the  words  of  those  who  seek  to  in- 
terpret the  religious  thought  and  teaching 
of  the  day  or  to  guide  us  in  the  ethical  as- 
pects of  human  conduct. 

The  alumni  of  Stanford  are  now  becom- 
ing fully  grown.  They  will  mean  more 
each  year  than  ever  before.  They  mirror 
to  the  outside  world  the  effects  of  their 
training.  In  them  and  in  their  acts  is  seen 
the  results  of  the  university's  work.  Theirs 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  older  brother 
for  the  younger,  so  far  as  the  student  is 


concerned,  and  of  the  independent  son  to 
the  parent,  so  far  as  the  faculty  is  con- 
cerned. They  must  give  their  confidence 
and  support  to  the  faculty.  The  faculty 
is  ever  changing  and  should  be  fully  up  to 
date.  The  alumni  are  almost  sure  to  re- 
flect their  own  period  of  training  and  the 
ideals  of  their  own  student  days.  It  is  per- 
haps because  of  this  that  many  institutions 
complain  of  a  hampering  influence  exerted 
upon  the  universities  by  various  alumni,  of 
abnormal  athletic  stimulation,  and  other 
abuses.  Stanford  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  its  alumni.  Many  of  them  have  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  growth  and  changes  at 
the  university.  If  the  alumni  will  keep 
fully  informed,  if  they  will  use  the  presi- 
dent, if  need  be,  to  help  them  get  the  facts, 
I  am  sure  that  Stanford  will  go  far  in  the 
generation  to  come.  I  count  on  the  assist- 
ance of  the  alumni  at  every  step. 

Stanford  has  won  a  well-established 
place  among  universities.  Its  growth  hav- 
ing almost  reached  the  limit  of  its  present 
endowment,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  its 
work  and  develop  thoroughly  its  chosen 
fields  in  order  to  retain  its  present  elements 
of  strength.  The  first  step  is  to  limit  the 
number  of  those  to  be  received  as  students. 
The  next  step  must  be  to  ascertain  by  care- 
ful study  how,  by  cooperation  and  mutual 
interest,  we  can  get  the  most  out  of  the 
university's  income,  give  most  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  do  the  most  creative  work.  We 
must  decide  in  how  far  we  are  justified  in 
teaching  subjects  equally  well  taught  in 
dozens  of  other  places.  We  must  confine 
our  elementary  work  to  subjects  that  lead 
somewhere.  One  of  our  strongest  features 
is  that  in  certain  professional  departments 
careful  supervision  of  the  work  of  an  en- 
tering student  is  possible  from  the  fresh- 
man year  onward.  With  the  establishment 
of  a  maximum  number  for  students  it  is 
inevitable  that  more  and  more  advanced 
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students  will  be  received  and  a  higher  aver- 
age grade  of  work  done.  This  will  mean 
less  elementary  work  of  a  general  type,  but 
it  need  not  interfere  with  the  university's 
handling  such  work  where  it  can  be  done 
better  than  in  the  secondary  schools.  The 
great  development  of  these  schools  will  soon 
free  us  from  the  necessity  of  handling 
many  preparatory  studies.  Where  in  the 
university  elementary  work  is  not  care- 
fully supervised  and  at  least  in  part 
handled  by  the  full  professor,  the  master, 
it  is  apt  to  be  given  less  well  than  by  those 
in  a  secondary  school  devoting  their  life  to 
teaching  certain  subjects.  Too  much  be- 
ginning work  is  done  in  universities  either 
as  a  chore  or  by  advanced  students,  earnest 
but  lacking  that  breadth  of  view  essential 
in  teaching  the  elements  of  any  subject. 

There  is  great  value  in  the  major  de- 
partment system.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to 
learn  to  do  at  least  one  thing  well,  to  do 
some  advanced  work  in  a  subject.  The 
major  department  system  has  shown  at 
Stanford  a  tendency  to  crystallize,  to  be- 
come inelastic.  It  must  be  more  compres- 
sible here,  more  expansile  there,  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  changing  requirements  of  the 
times.  Its  best  feature,  the  opportunity 
of  the  expert  to  advise  and  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  planning  his  own  education,  has 
been  sadly  neglected  in  some  departments. 
It  is  in  danger  of  falling  of  its  own  weight 
in  many  particulars  unless  those  who  man- 
age it  become  more  interested  in  its  appli- 
cation and  more  liberal  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  it  and  lend  themselves  readily  to 
that  cooperation  which  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  students  for  work 
toward  some  new  but  definite  aim.  If  it 
can  not  readily  respond  to  the  needs  of  new 
types  of  training  required  for  special  work, 
special  research,  vocational  preparation, 
some  modification  must  be  found  that  will 
stand   for   effectiveness    and   be  elastic 


enough  to  meet  individual  requirements 
and  new  needs. 

With  proper  coordination  of  the  existing 
departments,  with  the  elimination  of 
courses  that  practically  duplicate  others, 
with  a  consistent  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  scholarship  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  university  has  suffi- 
cient resources  available  to  make  the  brand 
of  Stanford  upon  a  scholar,  be  he  chemist, 
philologist  or  historian,  upon  a  teacher, 
engineer,  physician,  lawyer  or  journalist, 
mean  thorough  training,  and  we  hope  su- 
perior merit. 

We  have  a  large  endowment,  a  board  of 
trustees  made  up  of  unselfish  men,  deeply 
interested  in  every  phase  of  the  univer- 
sity's welfare,  a  splendid  faculty,  a  loyal 
group  of  alumni,  a  fine  student  body, 
beautiful  buildings  and  a  healthful,  inspir- 
ing environment.  Our  country  is  new, 
very  new.  Here  in  California  the  product 
of  the  mingled  races  of  the  Occidental 
world  meet  on  the  ever  nearer  border  of  the 
Orient.  Who  can  foresee  what  this  will 
mean  in  moral,  mental  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment. A  great  intellectual  and  artistic 
future  seems  to  open  before  us.  Let  us 
here  at  Stanford  welcome  it,  freeing  our- 
selves as  heretofore  from  the  tyranny  of 
precedent,  of  the  past,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  past  has  shown  the  right  principles  of 
conduct  and  has  discovered  facts.  Let  us 
be  conservative  in  holding  to  that  which  is 
good  and  true  and  essential,  and  above  all 
to  justice,  but  radical  in  our  willingness  to 
receive  and  understand  the  new  while  dis- 
carding promptly  the  trivial  and  the 
transient.  We  can  be  free  to  give  that 
legitimate  scope  to  active  minds  essential 
in  order  to  make  a  university.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  men — of  men  of  character,  of 
men  whose  trained  mental  processes  per- 
mit them  a  wide  range.  It  is  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  part  of  such  a  real  university, 
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either  as  a  student,  teacher  or  trustee.  One 
of  the  great  features  of  a  university  must 
be  loyalty.  I  want  to  say  to  the  trustees, 
faculty  and  alumni  that  in  this  period  when 
these  young  people  are  entrusted  to  us  we 
must  not  forget  to  teach  them  something 
of  the  growth  and  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try, of  the  principles  leading  its  early 
founders  to  begin  on  this  continent  new 
forms  of  democratic  government.  They 
must  be  taught  their  deep  responsibility  as 
citizens  and  as  guardians  of  those  human 
rights,  won  after  so  many  bitter  contests. 
"Without  a  proper  safeguarding  of  those 
rights,  without  abiding  loyalty  and  love  of 
country,  we  may  find  that  all  else  is  dross, 
because  the  essentials  of  control  are  in  the 
hands  of  those  not  sympathetic  with  the 
beautiful  and  inspiring  ideals  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  must  all  then  together  stand  ready  to 
do  our  utmost  to  defend  and  to  develop  our 
institutions  and  our  country.  Upon  us, 
with  the  advantages  of  university  associa- 
tions, falls  a  full  measure  of  responsibility. 
An  education  which  brings  with  it  mere 
dilettantism  is  as  empty  as  a  decorated 
egg  shell.  Education  should  be  from  the 
heart  outwards,  should  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  character,  enhance  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness,  the  desire  to  be  worth  while 
in  the  days,  be  they  few  or  many,  that  lie 
before  us.  Education  should  make  us  loyal 
■ — loyal  to  our  university,  to  our  country, 
above  all  to  truth. 

Let  us  here  at  Stanford,  trustees,  faculty, 
alumni  and  students,  together  do  our  best 
as  unselfish  citizens  to  develop  a  univer- 
sity of  service,  of  citizenship  in  its  broadest 
sense  of  character — a  place  where  truth  is 
paramount.  In  a  word  a  university  of 
quality  and  of  usefulness. 

Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 


TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  REPORTS, 
MORE  PARTICULARLY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS' REPORTS.  II 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these 
statements  of  aim  in  the  superintendents ' 
reports,  because,  in  general,  the  subject- 
matter  of  such  reports  shows  better  organi- 
zation and  is  more  pointed  than  in  the  re- 
ports that  do  not  contain  such  statements, 
and  because;  such  reports  ought  to  answer 
the  question  what  is  the  superintendent's 
report  for?  But  do  they?  We  have  seen 
that  some  of  the  reports  do  not  fulfil  their 
promise  even  when  that  promise  is  defi- 
nitely stated ;  some  of  them  arc  so  technical 
as  to  insure  scant  attention  from  any  but 
technically  trained  readers;  some  of  them 
are  so  badly  organized  that  they  are  not 
readable;  some  are  so  long,  even  when 
readable,  and  are  often  published  in  such 
bulky  volumes  as  to  repel  all  but  professors 
of  education,  superintendents  of  schools  and 
a  few  of  the  most  earnest  lay  readers. 

s^Eoreover,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
don't  see  school  reports  at  alD  That  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  size  of  an  edition  of  a 
school  report  in  most  communities.  (For 
twenty-one  cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harvard  University  the  edition  last 
year  varied  in  size  from  200  for  Lexington 
and  Norwood  to  6,000  for  Boston.  Median 
size  400. ) .  But,  to  get  some  definite  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  I  recently  sent  260 
letters  to  members  of  the  Boston  Harvard 
Club  and  250  to  members  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (the  names  in  both 
cases  selected  at  random  under  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  in  the  printed  membership 
lists),  500  letters  in  all,  asking  if  they  had 
seen  a  report  of  the  school  board,  including 
the  report  of  the  city  superintendent,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Two  hundred  and 
eleven  replies  were  received  (Harvard 
Club   128,   Chamber  of  Commerce  83). 
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About  70  per  cent,  of  the  persons  replying 
said  they  had  not. 

Two  hundred  and  eleven  people  are,  to 
be  sure,  a  small  number,  but  they  are  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 
And  since  they  constitute  a  fair  sample  of 
that  portion  of  the  community  who  pay 
most  of  the  taxes  that  support  the  public 
schools,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
more  letters  and  more  replies  would  have 
materially  changed  the  results  of  the  in- 
quiry. Consequently  the  presumption  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  my  contention  that  the 
superintendents'  reports  do  not  furnish  in- 
formation  about  the  schools  to  the  people. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  don't  see 
them.  Such  knowledge  as  most  people  get 
of  their  superintendent's  reports,  they  are 
likely  to  get  from  local  newspaper  reviews 
or  comments;  and  these  at  present  nat- 
urally vary  greatly  in  value  because  the 
selection  of  extracts  and  the  comments 
usually  depend  on  the  reporters  and  editors 
concerned.  In  any  case,  the  newspapers, 
not  the  superintendents'  reports,  dissemi- 
nate nearly  all  the  information  about  their 
schools  the  people  get.3 

But  if  the  superintendent's  report  in  its 
present  form  does  not  reach  the  people — if, 
as  some  one  has  said,  it  is  a  place  of  inter- 
ment for  information  about  the  schools — 
what  is  it  for? 

It  is  for  the  board,  of  course,  but  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  report  already  described 
make  it  unlikely  that  any  but  the  most  con- 
scientious board  members  read  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  and  that  very  few 
assimilate  it.  There  isn't  any  direct  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  and  I  don't  see  how  to 
get  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
thoughtful  board  members  have  seriously 

3  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  small  com- 
munities. In  towns  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants 
the  school  report  is  probably  seen  and  read  by  a 
majority  of  the  tax  payers. 


tried  to  read  some  of  the  faulty  reports 
that  have  been  referred  to.  If  they  have, 
and  passed  those  reports  as  documents 
giving  real  information  to  the  people,  they 
must  be  either  very  considerate  of  their 
superintendent  or  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
the  superintendent's  report.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  which  is,  as  I  have  said, 
difficult  or  impossible  to  secure,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  when  board  members 
need  or  want  information  about  the  schools 
they  apply  directly  to  the  superintendent 
or  other  officers;  they  do  not  rely  on  the 
superintendent's  report  for  it. 

But  if  contemporary  superintendents' 
reports  are  not  real  sources  of  information 
for  the  board  or  the  people,  what  are  they 
for?  Well,  they  may  be  used  for  refer- 
ence, even  for  study,  by  the  principals  and 
teachers;  because  it  is  the  custom  in  all 
school  systems,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  send  the 
school  report  to  the  principals,  and  in  many 
school  systems  also  to  the  teachers.  Yet  no 
superintendent's  report  that  I  have  seen 
mentions  this  as  a  possible  use  of  his  re- 
port. Perhaps  such  use  is  taken  for 
granted.  But,  remembering  the  substance 
and  form  of  the  reports  considered  above, 
it  is  doubtful  if  much  use  is  made  of  many 
if  not  most  of  the  superintendents'  reports, 
or  can  be  made  of  them  by  members  of  the 
staff,  for  study;  for  reference,  no  doubt,  in 
many  cases. 

There  remains  the  use  of  the  superintend- 
ent's report  for  exchange  with  the  reports 
of  other  superintendents.  This  is  a  real 
use.  If  it  happens,  as  it  does  sometimes, 
that  a  superintendent  sends  a  good  report 
and  gets  a  poor  one  in  exchange — that  I 
suppose  is  inevitable,  and  must  be  counted 
among  the  disadvantages  of  democracy  that 
in  spite  of  its  many  advantages  often  fails 
as  yet  to  employ  and  to  seek  expert  service. 
The  publication  of  the  contemporary  super- 
intendents' reports  could  hardly  be  justi- 
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fied,  however,  on  this  basis  alone;  and  yet, 
in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  best 
justification  for  the  publication  of  super- 
intendents' reports  as  they  now  are. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  disputes  that  the 
right  kind  of  superintendent's  report  has 
real  and  important  uses^  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent, however,  that  at  present  these  uses 
are  too  often  not  apparent?  Do  we  not 
need  a  different  kind  of  superintendent's 
report  or  rather  several  different  kinds — 
(a)  one  kind  primarily  for  the  board,  (&) 
another  primarily  for  the  staff,  and  (c) 
another  primarily  for  the  people,  and  all 
three  kinds  for  exchange  with  other  super- 
intendents? I  think  we  do,  and  I  suggest 
that  these  reports  take  some  such  form  as 
the  following: 

(a)  Reports  intended  primarily  for  the 
board  should  be  topical  reports,  i.  e.,  each 
of  them  should  deal  by  preference  with  a 
single  topic  or  with  a  few  topics.  They 
should  be  presented  at  every  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board;  and  the  consideration  of 
such  reports  should  be  an  important  part 
of  the  program  of  every  regular  board 
meeting.  In  subject-matter,  they  should 
give  convincing  information  about  the 
schools  based,  whenever  possible,  on  care- 
fully collected,  well  organized  and  ade- 
quately interpreted  statistics,  or  on  other 
verified  and  verifiable  data.  They  should 
also  suggest  general  policies  and  make  spe- 
cific proposals  for  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of  educational  opportunities  or  activ- 
ities, and  for  new  opportunities  which  the 
superintendent  thinks  desirable  or  neces- 
sary ;  and  these  policies  and  proposals  should 
be  based,  as  before,  on  carefully  prepared 
studies  of  their  desirability,  or  necessity; 
and  their  feasibility  should  be  clearly 
shown.  They  need  not  all  be  published; 
and  none  of  them  ought  to  be  published 
before  they  have  been  modified  by  the  con- 


siderations brought  to  bear  on  them  by  the 
board. 

For  example,  a  series  of  first  reports  to 
the  board — reports  by  a  new  superintend- 
ent, say — in  addition  to  necessary  routine 
matters,  might  cover  social  and  educational 
surveys  of  the  community  made  by  the 
superintendent  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
staff,  together  with  an  attempt  or  attempts 
to  appraise  the  contemporary  provision 
for  education  in  view  of  the  educational 
needs  which  this  survey  had  brought  to 
light. 

Subsequent  reports  of  the  superintendent 
to  the  board  would  naturally  keep  such  so- 
cial and  educational  surveys  up  to  date ; 
renew  former  recommendations  or  present 
new  ones  based  on  them ;  and  altogether 
they  would  give  the  board  the  necessary 
foundation  of  facts  and  definite  proposals 
on  which  deliberations  and  decisions  ought 
to  be  based.  Reports  intended  for  the 
board  should  also  contain  at  stated  intervals 
reports  of  progress,  i.  e.,  reports  on  the  re- 
sults of  former  recommendations — a  glance 
at  column  19  of  Table  I.  shows  that  such 
reports  are  not  very  common ;  they  are 
found  in  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  super- 
intendents' reports  included  in  the  table. 
Such  reports  to  the  board  would  be  a  con- 
trast to  the  great  majority  of  reports  now 
submitted.  They  could  not  fail  to  impart 
definiteness  and  consistency  to  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  school  system.  They 
would,  moreover,  provide  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  defense  of  that  policy  as  a 
whole  and  in  details,  in  case  of  need. 

(b)  Reports  intended  for  the  staff  should 
consist,  apart  from  business  routine,  of 
suggestions  for  just  such  surveys  as  have 
been  recommended  for  reports  to  the  board. 
They  would,  however,  contain  technical  de- 
tails that  need  not  appear  or  would  be  out 
of  place  in  reports  to  the  board.  Such 
technical  details  would  include  definite  sug- 
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gestions  of  descriptive  and  statistical  meth- 
ods of  studying  the  community,  for  making 
the  social  surveys ;  and  for  methods  of  ma- 
king the  educational  studies  (surveys)  — 
descriptive,  statistical  and  experimental — 
which  the  staff  need.  Such  suggestions 
which  cover  the  methods  we  now  have  for 
t^he  objective  measurement  of  school  results, 
together  with  the  testing  of  those  methods  ; 
and,  in  general,  would  seek  to  base  the  ap- 
praisal of  success  or  failure  within  the 
schools — the  degree  of  progress — on  facts 
rather  than  on  opinions;  and  to  do  the 
same  so  far  as  educational  theories  are 
concerned,  whether  entertained  or  cham- 
pioned by  the  staff  or  by  any  one  else.  In 
short  the  superintendent's  reports  to  the 
staff  should  deal  chiefly  with  the  school 
system  as  an  educational  laboratory  in 
which  the  regular  or  conventional  educa- 
tional and  administrative  procedure  is  con- 
stantly studied  by  the  best  methods  now 
available  for  that  purpose,  and  in  which  the 
results  actually  achieved  and  not  merely 
thought  to  be  achieved  are  ascertained. 

Every  superintendent  should  be  equipped 
for  leadership  in  such  scientific  study  of 
the  educational  activities  of  his  school 
system ;  and  if  he  is  not,  while  he  is  equip- 
ping himself,  he  can  usually  utilize  some 
of  the  members  of  his  staff  for  the  purpose. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  considerable 
school  system  in  the  country,  to-day,  which 
has  not  at  least  one  supervisory  officer  or 
teacher  on  whom  the  superintendent  can 
rely  for  such  service.  Teachers  everywhere 
readily  respond  to  professional  leadership. 
The  reports  of  the  superintendent  to  the 
staff  could,  and  I  think  should,  afford  the 
superintendent  an  invaluable  and  an  indis- 
pensable means  for  the  exercise  of  such 
leadership. 

As  before,  such  reports  need  not  all  be 
printed  even  in  the  large  school  systems, 
but  they  should  be  made  accessible  for 


study  by  the  staff.  Such  reports  would 
afford  professional  information  and  yield 
a  professional  stimulus  not  now  derivable 
from  most  reports — information  and  stim- 
ulus which,  as  I  have  said,  many  teach- 
ers respond  to,  given  the  opportunity. 
Such  reports  would  do  more  than  any 
other  single  thing  to  convert  what  is  now 
too  often  mere  routine  in  teaching  and 
managing  pupils  to  an  inspiring  rational- 
ized endeavor — a  consummation  greatly  to 
be  desired.  They  would,  moreover,  help  to 
develop  cooperation  under  leadership  in 
the  staff,  and  such  cooperation  is  a  funda- 
mental requisite  of  good  school  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  good  teaching,  and 
good  schools  generally.  Such  cooperation 
the  superintendent  must  win  if  he  would 
secure  the  convincing  information  required 
for  the  board  referred  to  above.  He  can 
not  himself  work  out  the  details  involved, 
in  any  except  the  smallest  school  systems, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  should  always 
do  so  even  then;  but  he  should  know  how 
to  inspire  his  staff  to  work  together  under 
his  leadership  for  the  ends  in  view — mutual 
professional  stimulus  and  real  knowledge 
and  not  merely  general  opinions  about  the 
work  they  are  doing  and  the  results  they 
achieve. 

In  the  large  school  systems  such  service 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  planned  and  car- 
ried on  for  the  school  system  as  a  whole  by 
an  appropriate  division  of  labor  in  the  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  staff.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  placing  such  work 
in  charge  of  a  competent  supervisory 
officer,  or  by  maintaining  a  department  of 
investigation  and  appraisal.  About  a 
dozen  city  school  systems,  large  and  small, 
have  already  established  such  departments. 
It  is  odd,  by  the  way,  that  while  every 
enterprising  commercial  establishment 
maintains  laboratories  for  research  and  ap- 
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praisal,  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  do 
this  in  education. 

(c)  Of  the  26  reports  in  the  table,  21  are 
addressed  to  the  board;  two  to  the  people 
(one  of  these  to  the  citizens)  " especially 
to  the  mayor  and  the  board  of  aldermen" 
because  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  re- 
port ;  and  three  are  not  formally  addressed 
to  any  one,  although  one  of  these  is  the 
report  that  expresses  the  intention  of  pla- 
cing a  copy  in  every  home  from  which  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  the  public  schools.  And 
yet  for  reasons  already  given,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  present  annual  reports  to 
the  people  should  be  abandoned.  If  the  law 
requires  an  annual  report  to  the  people,  as 
it  should,  this  report  should  be  an  abstract 
or  a  digest  of  the  reports  to  the  board — 
brief  but  comprehensive,  and  clear. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  reports 
intended  for  the  people  should  recognize 
responsibility  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the 
local  community.  An  examination  of  a 
considerable  number  of  school  reports  for 
towns  and  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  this  responsibility  to  the 
state  is  seldom  consciously  entertained  by 
school  officials,  whether  boards  or  superin- 
tendents, and  it  is  consequently  rarely  dis- 
coverable in  the  subject-matter  of  school  re- 
ports. Here  and  there  references  to  par- 
ticular requirements  of  the  state  school  law 
or  city  charter  are  found,  but  there  is  rarely 
any  evidence  of  clear  recognition  of  the  ac- 
countability of  the  local  community  to  the 
state  in  educational  affairs.  In  view  of  the 
legal  status  of  local  school  boards  in  this 
country,  this  is  a  noticeable  omission.  The 
state  is  the  ultimate  authority  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  As  such  it  imposes  educa- 
tional responsibilities  on  its  communities, 
and  delegates  to  the  local  boards  adequate 
authority  for  the  discharge  of  those  respon- 
sibilities. In  other  words,  although  the 
school  board  is  a  local  board  because  of  its 


membership  and  because  it  is  charged  with 
local  responsibility,  it  is  nevertheless  a  state 
board  because  its  duties  are  prescribed  by 
the  state,  and  it  derives  its  authority  from 
the  state. 

Under  such  circumstances  one  would  nat- 
urally expect  school  reports  to  show  inten- 
tional recognition  of  accountability  to  the 
state  as  well  as  to  the  local  community. 
But,  as  already  stated,  explicit  recognition  of 
such  accountability  is  rare,  and  is  usually 
absent  altogether.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  information  intended  for  the  local  com- 
munity is  usually  also  information  for  the 
state.  But  information  given  implicitly  is 
often  not  information  at  all.  It  is  obviously 
in  the  interest  of  clearness  and  effectiveness 
that  information  intended  for  the  state 
should  specifically  appear  as  such  in  school 
reports.  Unnecessary  repetition  of  sub- 
ject-matter could  be  easily  guarded  against 
by  cross  references  and  by  proper  organiza- 
tion of  subject-matter. 

I  am  insisting  on  this  point  because,  in 
my  judgment,  habitual  and,  on  occasion, 
careful  attention  by  local  school  boards  to 
their  responsibility  to  the  state  will  fre- 
quently tend  to  check  effectively  the  tend- 
ency of  departments  of  town  and  city  gov- 
ernments, and  particularly  of  the  financial 
departments  to  encroach  on  the  authority 
of  the  school  boards.  And  it  will  stiffen 
the  backbone  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
school  boards  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
contend  with  such  other  local  authorities 
for  the  control  of  the  schools.  Such  at- 
tempted and,  at  present,  often  successful 
aggrandizement  of  educational  authority  by 
departments  of  city  governments,  it  is 
well  known,  is  widespread  in  contemporary 
school  administration.  Wherever  found,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  good 
schools — schools  adequate  in  number  and 
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organization,  and  in  the  scope  and  quality 
of  the  instruction  provided. 

The  information  required  by  the  state  is 
evidence  that  the  general  education  law, 
or  the  education  law  incorporated  in  the 
city  charter,  is  regularly  complied  with. 
Such  information  may,  of  course,  be  given 
in  separate  documents.  When  that  is  the 
case,  appropriate  references  to  those  docu- 
ments should  be  made  in  the  superintend- 
ent's reports. 

In  any  case,  reports  to  the  people  pre- 
pared by  the  superintendent  and  approved 
by  the  board  should  be  frequent.  When 
printed  by  the  board  for  distribution,  they 
could  be  distributed,  occasionally,  through 
the  older  children,  through  parents'  asso- 
ciations, and  public-school  associations ;  and 
they  could  also  be  distributed,  as  now,  to 
persons  calling  for  them  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  or  writing  for  them.  But 
the  best  medium  of  wide  distribution  of 
these  reports  would  be  the  local  press. 
There  are  few  editors  who  would  not  be 
glad  to  print  regularly  the  official  reports 
of  the  superintendent  and  board,  if  they 
were  of  the  sort  I  have  indicated ;  and  there 
are  no  publications  that  reach  as  many 
homes  as  the  newspapers  do. 

Every  large  school  system  should  main- 
tain a  publicity  bureau  or  department 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
which  should  be  a  general  clearing  house 
for  all  official  reports  to  the  people  through 
the  press.  In  small  school  systems  the 
superintendent  himself  would  be  this  bu- 
reau or  department.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  if  such  a  bureau  should  become, 
by  either  accident  or  design,  a  means  of 
self-advertisement  for  the  superintendent 
or  any  other  member  or  members  of  the 
staff,  it  could  not  accomplish  its  purpose, 
and  would  do  much  harm.  But  as  the 
means  of  giving  to  the  press  well-prepared 
official  information,  it  could  become  one 


of  the  most  useful  agencies  which  the  school 
system  could  develop. 

Resuming  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
formulated  above  (page  150), we  direct  our 
attention  next  to  the  data  of  columns  7  to 
17,  inclusive — subordinate  reports.  First 
of  all,  as  indicated  above,  the  data  of  the 
table  show  that  some  superintendents  em- 
body such  subordinate  reports  entire  or  in 
part  in  their  own  reports,  making  them  in- 
tegral parts  of  their  reports;  while  other 
superintendents  print  these  subordinate  re- 
ports as  separate  documents,  as  a  part  of 
their  reports  (sometimes  without  any  ref- 
erence to  them),  in  the  portions  of  the  re- 
ports signed  by  the  superintendents;  and 
finally  that  some  superintendents'  reports 
contain  no  such  subordinate  reports. 

The  data  of  column  18  must  also  be  con- 
sidered here.  In  column  18  I  have  listed 
reports  of  certain  officers  and  committees 
of  the  Board  who,  though  employed  for,  or 
directing,  educational  activities,  are  not 
themselves  engaged  in  teaching  or  the  su- 
pervision of  teaching.  I  have  grouped 
them  together  under  the  caption  "  Officers 
or  Committees  of  the  Board  Other  than 
Business  Officers"  because  their  duties  are 
sometimes  performed  by  employees  of  the 
board,  sometimes  by  committees  of  the 
board.  Such  officers  and  committees  often 
report  directly  to  the  board;  and  in  such 
cases  the  superintendent  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  work.  We  should 
expect,  therefore,  that  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  superintendent's  use  of  the 
subordinate  reports  listed  in  columns  7  to 
17  applies  to  the  reports  of  column  18. 
It  does;  and  in  addition  we  note  that  for 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cities,  these  re- 
ports are  not  printed  as  part  of  the  su- 
perintendent 's  report,  and  are  not  referred 
to  in  it. 

Now  what  are  these  subordinate  reports 
for ;  and  what  use  should  be  made  of  them  ? 
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"We  have  seen  that  some  superintendents 
make  their  own  reports,  largely  or  wholly, 
by  merely  compiling  these  subordinate  re- 
ports. Although  these  subordinate  reports, 
dealing  as  they  usually  do  with  single 
topics  or  issues,  rarely  partake  of  the  too 
common  miscellaneous  character  of  the  su- 
perintendent's report  as  a  whole,  taken  to- 
gether, especially  when  assembled  without 
interpretation  or  discussion  in  the  super- 
intendent's report,  they  often  only  add  to 
the  general  miscellaneousness  of  that  re- 
port; and  so  can  not  often  be  of  much  use 
in  a  report  which  is  itself  of  doubtful  value. 
Some  of  them  could,  no  doubt,  be  studied 
to  advantage  by  the  board  or  the  staff ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  with  the  present  make- 
up of  school  reports  this  use  is  not  guar- 
anteed, even  if  more  or  less  consciously  in- 
tended. In  short,  these  subordinate  re- 
ports, though  tending  intrinsically  toward 
greater  usefulness  because  of  the  definite- 
ness  of  their  aims  and  the  limits  to  which 
they  are  properly  restricted,  are  at  pres- 
ent too  often  only  a  part  of  that  material 
which  is  (once  more)  " interred"  in  the 
superintendent's  report,  or  the  school  re- 
port as  a  whole. 

But  these  subordinate  reports,  at  least, 
the  reports  of  assistant  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  board,  can  be  made  distinctly  useful 
for  all  the  different  kinds  of  superintend- 
ents' reports  referred  to  above.  A  single 
illustration  must  suffice. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  D 
contains  a  detailed  study  by  a  high-school 
teacher  of  the  city  of  problems  of  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance.  The  study 
is  based  on  "the  scholastic  record,  the 
scholastic  aims,  and  the  vocational  prefer- 
ences of  the  pupils  of  the  school";  and 
covers  a  total  of  724  pupils — 379  boys  and 
345  girls.  It  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years,  but  the  results  reported  deal  only 


with  the  entering  class  of  the  preceding 
year.  His  first  problem  is :  What  is  the  re- 
lation of  failures  and  withdrawals  to  the 
pupils'  expectancy  of  finishing  the  high- 
school  course?  He  finds,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  without  expectancy  of  finish- 
ing the  course,  the  losses  by  withdrawal 
will  be  heavy.  But  the  familiar  adminis- 
trative problem  involved,  viz.,  how  to  re- 
duce the  high  percentage  of  withdrawals, 
is  based  on  exact  knowledge  of  just  what 
proportion  of  the  pupils  is  concerned. 

His  next  problem  was  to  ascertain  the 
relation  of  a  college  aim  to  failures  and 
withdrawals;  and  his  statistical  study  of 
the  proportion  of  failures  and  withdraw- 
als among  those  who  expect  to  go  to  col- 
lege, those  who  do  not  wish  to  go,  and 
those  who  wish  to  go  but  do  not  expect  to 
go,  enables  him  to  point  out  just  what  the 
proportion  of  failures  in  each  of  these 
groups  is;  and  that  the  proportion  of  fail- 
ures in  the  third  group — those  who  wish 
to  go  but  do  not  expect  to — is  decidedly  less 
than  in  either  of  the  other  two  groups ; 
and  that  the  "total  losses"  (failures  and 
withdrawals  together)  are  also  less  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two ;  and  this  leads  him 
to  formulate  another  important  administra- 
tive problem. 

A  further  study  of  the  group  who  ex- 
pect to  go  to  college  was  made  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  relation  of ' 1  total  losses ' ' 
in  three  subgroups,  namely  those  who  have 
decided  to  go  to  the  local  university;  an- 
other higher  institution  already  decided 
upon,  and  some  other  college  or  university 
not  yet  chosen.  The  results  enable  him. 
as  before,  to  propose  a  definite  administra- 
tive problem  on  the  basis  of  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  proportion  of  pupils  involved. 

His  next  problem  is  to  discover  the  re- 
lation of  failures  and  withdrawals  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  vocational  aim. 
To  this  end,  he  divides  the  pupils  into  four 
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groups:  (1)  Those  who  have  a  definite  vo- 
cational aim  with  a  good  reason  for  their 
choice;  (2)  those  who  have  a  definite  aim 
but  a  poor  or  an  insufficient  reason  for 
their  choice;  (3)  those  who  have  no  aim 
or  an  uncertain  aim;  and  (4)  those  whose 
aim  is  due  wholly  or  chiefly  to  the  wish  of 
parents.  Incidentally,  he  lists  the  voca- 
tional aims  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls. 
Again  his  results  point,  on  the  basis  of 
definite  well-organized  data,  to  an  admin- 
istrative problem  or  rather  several  adminis- 
trative problems  of  great  importance. 

A  further  study  seeks  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  failures  and  withdrawals  in 
particular  courses.  Again  his  results  give 
rise  on  the  basis  of  exact  information  to 
administrative  problems  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

Another  problem  is  the  relation  of  the 
age  of  the  pupils  to  failures  and  withdraw- 
als. "The  figures  give  the  expected  re- 
sults. They  emphasize  the  difficulty  of 
saving  the  older  pupils  from  failure  or 
from  withdrawal";  and  hence,  they  indi- 
cate, once  more,  a  definite  administrative 
problem  requiring  early  attention. 

Finally,  the  attempt  is  made  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  unexcused  tardiness  to 
failures  and  withdrawals,  with  the  expected 
result  that  "the  inertia  which  is  manifested 
in  tardiness  serves  to  pass  over  into  that 
kind  of  inertia  of  character  which  leads 
to  failure  in  studies  and  to  withdrawal 
from  school." 

While  this  series  of  studies  does  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problems  suggested,  it 
definitely  formulates  those  problems  on  the 
basis  of  exact  information  of  the  conditions 
which  give  rise  to  them — the  first  step  in 
any  scientific  study.  It  is  an  excellent  il- 
lustration of  a  statistical  study  of  educa- 
tion— in  this  case  of  a  simple  scientific  study 
of  high-school  conditions  by  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff;  a  study  which  is  not 


only  intrinsically  interesting  and  valuable, 
but  can  be  put  to  various  uses  by  the  super- 
intendent. In  a  report  to  the  board  it 
would  afford  him  the  necessary  fact  basis 
for  proposing  the  important  administrative 
policies  to  which  the  study  points,  and  the 
cost  thereof.  With  some  condensation  it 
would  be  available  as  a  report  for  the  peo- 
ple through  the  press.  It  can  be  used  in  a 
report  to  the  staff  as  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  technical  study  that  teachers  and 
supervisors  are  now  making  in  various 
schools  and  school  systems. 

Some  other  school  reports  in  the  table 
contain  subordinate  reports  of  technical 
studies  made  by  teachers  or  supervising 
officers.  Some  of  these  are  made  by  ele- 
mentary-school principals;  some  by  high- 
school  principals;  some  by  supervisors  or 
directors  of  various  studies  or  of  school 
activities.  No  matter  who  makes  them, 
they  illustrate  a  professional  awakening 
among  teachers  that  can  not  be  too  heartily 
welcomed.  When  utilized  by  the  superin- 
tendent (who  gives  due  credit  to  their 
authors)  in  his  own  reports — i.  e.,  when 
briefly  discussed  or  interpreted  by  him  as 
a  part  of  his  own  administrative  policy, 
such  reports  would  do  much  to  stimulate 
professional  initiative  and  emulation 
throughout  the  school  system;  and  this, 
next  to  affording  a  convincing  basis  for 
administrative  recommendations  and  pro- 
cedure, is  the  most  important  use  of  all 
subordinate  reports. 

Such  reports  are  not,  however,  a  common 
feature  of  contemporary  school  reports. 
The  common  form  of  subordinate  reports  is 
a  conventional  general  statement  without 
objective  and  well-organized  data,  and 
hence  without  any  convincing  or  stimu- 
lating quality. 

Incidentally  the  meager  use  made  by  the 
superintendent  of  subordinate  reports  or 
his  failure  to  make  any  use  of  them  in  his 
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own  report  seems  to  me  to  afford  evidence 
of  an  unsatisfactory  feature  of  school  ad- 
ministration in  many  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  I  mean  evidence 
showing  or  tending  to  show  that  the  super- 
intendent is  not  the  general  manager  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  so  far  as  the  business 
affairs  of  the  great  majority  of  school  sys- 
tems are  concerned.  Hence,  as  we  might 
expect,  the  evidence  of  column  19  in  Table 
I.  is  conspicuous  on  this  point.  Column  19 
shows  that  only  three  superintendents'  re- 
ports in  19  school  reports  containing  re- 
ports of  business  officers  discuss  the  busi- 
ness reports  or  refer  to  them  in  any  way. 
This  could  hardly  be  the  case  if  the  super- 
intendent himself  and  the  board  regarded 
the  superintendent  as  general  manager  of 
the  school  system — the  business  affairs  in- 
cluded. Certainly  he  ought  to  be.  There 
can  not  be  two  executive  heads  to  an  effi- 
ciently administered  enterprise,  whether 
that  is  a  corporation  for  making  money  or 
for  the  education  of  children.4 

But  the  evidence  we  are  considering  is 
not  limited  to  column  19.  Column  18  (re- 
ports of  officers  or  committees  of  the  board 
other  than  business  officers)  affords  more  of 
this  evidence.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  some  of  these  subordinate  reports 
are  not  made  to  the  superintendent  at  all. 
They  are  addressed  directly  to  the  board. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  superintendents  for 
six  of  eighteen  cities  having  reports  of  one 

4  The  business  manager  and  all  his  subordinates 
nominated  by  him  should  be  nominated  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  as  general  manager  of 
the  school  system  for  election  by  the  board.  The 
business  affairs  of  the  school  system  are  not  an 
end  in  themselves.  They  are  a  means  to  an  end — 
the  education  of  the  children.  Hence  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  should  be  the  chief  executive 
for  the  business  as  well  as  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  school  system. 


or  more  of  the  sort  designated  at  the  head 
of  the  column  do  not  regard  them  as  parts 
of  their  reports,  and  make  no  reference 
whatever  to  those  reports  in  their  own  re- 
ports ;  and  that  in  eight  more  of  these  eight- 
een the  superintendent  has  merely  collected 
those  subordinate  reports  and  printed  them 
without  comment  as  a  part  of  his  report. 

While  the  evidence  on  the  point  under 
consideration  offered  by  the  remaining  col- 
umns of  the  table  is  not  so  direct,  it  seems 
to  me  none  the  less  significant.  For  ex- 
ample, column  10  shows  that  in  10  school 
reports  out  of  18  containing  at  least  one 
supervisor's  report,  the  superintendents 
have  contented  themselves  with  merely 
printing  such  reports  without  comment  as 
separate  documents  in  their  own  reports; 
and  column  11  shows  that  10  out  of  16 
superintendents'  reports  do  not  refer  to 
the  high-school  reports  printed  in  their  own 
reports.  The  evidence  of  column  11  seems 
to  me  particularly  significant,  for  it  points 
to  the  probable  comparative  isolation  of  the 
high  school  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
system.  Such  isolation  is  always  unfortu- 
nate; and  while  much  has  been  done  in  re- 
cent years  to  articulate  the  high  school 
with  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  And  no  one  can  do  more  to  effect 
this  articulation  than  a  superintendent  who 
supervises  the  high  school  as  well  as  the 
other  schools. 

When  we  examine  the  remaining  columns 
of  the  table — I  will  not  go  into  details — we 
find  (except  in  column  20,  the  data  of 
which  do  not  pertain  to  the  matter  now 
under  consideration)  similar  evidence  that 
many  activities  of  the  school  system  are 
either  not  officially  within  the  province  of 
the  superintendent's  functions  or  are  not 
regarded  as  such  by  him. 

Now,  I  know  of  no  more  exasperating 
position  in  which  an  executive  officer  can 
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be  placed  than  a  position  in  which  he  is 
charged  with  responsibility  without  ade- 
quate authority — whether  he  finds  himself 
in  this  position  voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 
The  general  manager  of  the  school  system 
- — the  superintendent  of  schools — must  be 
the  manager  of  the  whole  of  it  or  his  posi- 
tion is  sooner  or  later  intolerable.  So  far 
as  the  evidence  of  the  table  goes,  it  tends  to 
show  that  many  superintendents  are  only 
nominally  and  not  really  the  executive 
heads  of  their  school  systems.  That  this 
is  a  service-defeating  situation  all  will 
agree.  That  the  superintendents  them- 
selves are  partly  to  blame  for  the  existing 
situation  is  clear.  Individually  they  can 
usually  do  little  to  remedy  this  situation, 
although  individuals  here  and  there  have 
done  much.  But  collectively  they  could 
effect  the  needed  reform.  That  this  situa- 
tion must  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  kind  of  reports  now  written  by  many 
superintendents  is  obvious. 

4.  Statistics  are  intended  to  present  on 
the  basis  of  ascertained  facts  contemporary 
educational  and  financial  conditions  within 
the  school  system ;  and  hence  to  permit  a 
just  comparison  between  present  achieve- 
ments, needs,  resources  and  expenditures  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  past,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  progress  is  being 
made.  But  do  the  statistics  at  present  col- 
lected and  presented  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose? Column  20,  with  its  subdivisions, 
shows  whether  comparative  statistics  in- 
cluding statistical  summaries  constitute  a 
feature  of  the  reports  covered  by  the  table ; 
whether  they  contain  few  or  no  comparative 
statistics ;  whether  there  is  fair  to  adequate 
interpretation  of  such  statistics  as  are 
given ;  and  whether  there  is  little  or  no 
interpretation  or  discussion  of  such  sta- 
tistics. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  com- 
parative statistics  are  found  in  15  (abou£ 


58  per  cent.)  of  the  reports;  and  that  fair 
to  adequate  interpretation  of  statistics  is 
found  in  just  half.  Or,  otherwise,  very  few 
or  no  comparative  statistics  are  found  in 
about  42  per  cent,  of  the  reports,  and  very 
little  or  no  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
statistics  (whatever  they  are)  is  character- 
istic of  50  per  cent,  of  them. 

Some  of  the  reports  under  consideration 
present  more  or  less  well  organized  com- 
parative statistics,  some  do  not.  And  even 
in  the  same  report  some  of  the  statistics  are 
well  organized  and  well  presented,  while 
some  are  not.  For  example,  in  the  super- 
intendent's report  for  C  we  find  35  tables 
of  statistics.  Twenty-three  of  these  give 
statistics  for  the  year  1913-14;  the  remain- 
ing 12  tables  present  comparative  statistics 
— statistical  summaries  covering  the  years 
1906-14.  Unfortunately,  however,  only 
two  of  these  last  have  any  direct  relation 
to  any  of  the  data  of  the  tables  for  1913- 
14;  namely,  a  summary  of  average  daily 
membership  in  all  the  schools  by  grades, 
and  a  summary  of  total  expenditure  for 
education. 

Now  all  the  statistics  collected  in  these 
tables  are  important  for  administrative 
purposes;  and  should  be  presented  to  the 
board  for  appropriate  consideration  and, 
on  occasion,  also  to  the  staff.  But,  obvi- 
ously, when  so  presented,  the  summaries 
should  immediately  accompany  the  details, 
or  follow  those  details  in  a  group  of  tables 
in  sequence  preserving  the  order  of  the 
tables  giving  the  details. 

Unfortunately,  also,  not  a  word  of  inter- 
pretation or  discussion  accompanies  any  of 
the  tables  under  consideration ;  and  with- 
out interpretation  or  discussion,  any  sta- 
tistics are  meaningless  and  repellent  to 
most  readers  whether  lay  or  professional.  It 
took  me  nearly  half  an  hour  to  find  out 
that  only  two  of  the  statistical  summaries 
in  the  report  we  are  considering  had  any 
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bearing  on  the  statistics  previously  pre- 
sented; and  a  imueh  longer  time  would  be 
required  to  dig  out  the  significance  of  either 
— such  as  it  is.  I  say  such  as  it  is,  for  the 
significance  of  most  of  the  tables  of  detailed 
statistics  as  they  stand  is  practically  nil. 
To  be  sure,  they  present  certain  contem- 
porary conditions  in  the  schools  of  C ;  but 
without  any  means  of  comparing  those  con- 
ditions with  former  conditions  what  signif- 
icance have  they? 

In  my  judgment  reports  to  the  board  or 
to  the  staff  should  always  contain  both  sta- 
tistical summaries  and  the  details  from 
which  they  are  derived.  These  details  need 
not  be  printed  for  the  small  school  systems ; 
and  for  the  large  school  systems  only  when 
it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  explain  or 
illustrate  a  method  of  procedure,  or  on  de- 
mand. They  should,  however,  be  on  file  in 
the  superintendent's  office  for  consultation 
and  reference.  Reports  to  the  people 
should  usually  contain  only  summaries,  by 
items,  of  course,  and  for  successive  years  or 
periods;  and  special  pains  should  be  taken 
always  to  interpret  them  so  clearly  that  he 
who  runs  may  read. 

The  foregoing  comments  on  the  statistics 
found  in  the  present  superintendents '  re- 
ports apply  also  to  many  business  officers ' 
reports.  As  printed  they  too  need  trans- 
formation by  elimination,  condensation,  the 
presentation  of  comparative  statistics  and, 
above  all,  as  before,  adequate  interpreta- 
tion. 

Before  bringing  this  preliminary  study 
of  school  reports  to  a  close,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  considerable  amount  of  useless 
material  now  found  in  many  of  those  re- 
ports. Illustrations  are:  useless  tables  of 
statistics — often  quite  useless  because  they 
are  mere  collections  of  working  data  unre- 
lated and  uninterpreted;  and  often  also 
because  they  pertain  only  to  the  year  under 
review ;  lists  of  names  of  pupils  enrolled  in 


some  or  all  of  the  grades  including  the 
high-school  grades,  and  lists  of  names  of 
grammar-school  graduates  and  high-school 
graduates  are  quite  useless;  lists  of  names 
of  teachers  with  or  without  their  addresses 
(a  teachers'  directory  should  be  on  file,  of 
course,  in  the  superintendent's  office;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  printed 
except  for  large  cities)  ;  lists  of  names  of 
past  members  or  officers  of  the  school 
board;  programs  of  graduation  exercises, 
and  programs  of  dedication  exercises  with 
the  speeches  delivered  on  such  occasions 
(all  invariably  published  in  sufficient  de- 
tail in  the  local  press)  ;  most  pictures  of 
persons,  buildings,  grounds,  interiors,  activ- 
ities, and  floor  plans. 

Occasionally  when  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice has  been  rendered  the  school  system  by 
a  person  who  has  died  or  retired,  his  or  her 
photograph  accompanying  a  brief  but  ade- 
quate memorial  is  both  appropriate  and  use- 
ful; rarely  under  other  circumstances. 
Now  and  then  the  picture  of  a  building  or 
of  equipment  or  of  children  at  work  or  at 
play  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  stimu- 
lating a  just  pride  in  local  school  expendi- 
tures for  the  educational  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  the  children;  but,  in  general,  it 
would  be  better  if  this  pride  found  ex- 
pression less  in  expenditures  for  outward 
and  tangible  features  of  the  school  system 
and  more  for  the  less  tangible  but  vastly 
more  important  features — such  as  adequate 
scope  and  flexibility  of  the  educational  op- 
portunity provided  by  the  city,  and  higher 
salaries  for  teachers  and  other  employees; 
and  frequent  publication  of  them  except  in 
the  local  press  is  ineffective  and  involves  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  money.  Floor 
plans  are  out  of  place  in  a  report  intended 
for  general  consumption.  Such  plans  are 
valuable,  of  course,  and  they  should  be 
preserved  in  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent, where  they  can  be  studied  by  the  few 
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persons  for  whom  they  have  any  real 
interest. 

The  foregoing  study  of  school  reports 
points  to  the  following: 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Town  and  city  school  reports  are  at 
present  vague  in  purpose,  and  miscellane- 
ous in  subject-matter,  and  hence  ineffective. 
Moreover,  such  as  they  are,  they  fail  to 
reach  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  except  in  small 
communities.  For  all  considerable  cities, 
they  should,  therefore,  be  abandoned. 

2.  In  place  of  them  we  should  have  three 
kinds  of  school  reports — reports  to  the 
board,  to  the  staff,  and  to  the  people — all 
prepared  by  the  superintendent  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  staff. 

3.  Reports  to  the  board  should  be  made 
monthly  or  oftener.  They  need  not  all  be 
printed.  In  form  each  of  them  should  be 
topical,  well  organized,  and  brief  enough 
for  thorough  consideration  at  a  single  meet- 
ing. Taken  together,  they  should  give  the 
board  detailed  information  about  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  community  and  make 
clear  the  extent  to  which  the  school  system 
meets  those  needs.  There  should  be  reports 
on  every  phase  of  the  school  system's  equip- 
ment, activities,  costs  and  results  for  each 
year;  and,  by  comparative  treatment  (sta- 
tistical and  descriptive)  of  school  facts, 
there  should  also  be  reports  of  progress 
from  year  to  year.  They  should,  therefore, 
regularly  contain,  among  other  things,  ex- 
act information  about  the  results  of  previ- 
ous recommendations,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future.  In  such  reports  the 
superintendent  should  present  digests  and 
discussions  of  the  reports  of  members  of 
his  staff,  giving  them  full  credit  for  the 
work  they  have  done,  when  his  own  reports 
are  based  on  such  subordinate  reports  as  in 
all  school  systems  they  should  be  more  or 


less,  and  in  the  large  school  systems  they 
must  be. 

4.  The  reports  of  assistant  superintend- 
ents and  other  supervisory  officers  or  of 
teachers  are  at  present  immersed  and  often 
lost  in  the  superintendent's  report,  or  in 
the  too  often  miscellaneous  and  badly  or- 
ganized mass  of  materials  in  the  school  re- 
port as  a  whole.  When  the  superintend- 
ent's report  consists  chiefly  of  conventional 
or  uncritical  and  optimistic  general  state- 
ments about  the  schools,  these  subordinate 
reports  tend  to  possess  the  same  character- 
istics, though  they  are  often  more  pointed 
than  the  superintendent's  report  when  that 
report  is  not  good.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  spite  of  the  intrinsic  value  many 
of  the  subordinate  reports  now  possess,  as 
printed  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  super- 
intendents' reports  (or  school  reports), 
they  are  of  little  real  use. 

As  was  said  above,  for  the  preparation  of 
reports  to  the  board  the  superintendent 
needs  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of 
his  staff — both  business  and  educational. 
Hence,  the  superintendent's  reports  to  the 
staff  should  be  as  frequent  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  invite  and,  on  occa- 
sion, to  request  the  cooperation  of  the  staff 
in  carrying  on  the  technical  studies  that 
must  be  made — the  social  and  educational 
surveys  required  for  planning,  carrying  on, 
and  appraising  the  results  of  school  activ- 
ities for  which  and  in  which  they  are  all 
engaged.  They  need  not  all  be  printed, 
except  in  the  large  school  systems. 

5.  Reports  to  the  people,  especially  for 
large  school  systems,  should  be  frequent,  say 
about  once  a  month.  At  least  once  a  year 
these  reports  should  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  local  school  system  to  the 
state  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  public 
education.  Reports  to  the  people  should 
consist  primarily  of  the  superintendent's 
reports  to  the  board,  divested  of  technical 
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details,  but  with  references  to  such  details 
on  file  in  the  superintendent's  office.  Such 
reports  need  not  be  printed  by  the  board. 
A  small  edition  of  a  summary  of  all  of  them 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  present 
annual  report  so  far  as  it  is  required  by 
law  and  custom. 

All  official  reports  to  the  people  should, 
however,  be  communicated  to  the  people 
through  the  local  press  by  means  of  a  pub- 
licity bureau  in  the  superintendent's  office 
— whether  that  bureau  be  the  superintend- 
ent himself,  or  whether  it  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  organized  for  the  purpose 
as  in  large  school  systems  it  must.  It 
should  go  without  saying,  though  we  have 
seen  that  it  does  not,  that  all  useless  mate- 
rial should  be  rigorously  excluded  from  all 
reports  whether  made  to  the  board,  the 
staff  or  the  people,  and  whether  printed 
or  not. 

Reports  to  the  people  could  also  be  com- 
municated to  the  people  by  the  principals 
of  the  schools  through  parents'  associations 
connected  with  their  several  schools.  Sim- 
ilarly they  might  be  used  by  clubs  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  especially  in  women's  clubs, 
since  these  clubs  have  a  marked  and  active 
interest  in  education.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, merely  sending  a  report  to  clubs  or 
schools  would  hardly  develop  the  most  fruit- 
ful results.  The  communication  of  the  re- 
port should  always  take  place  through  per- 
sons fully  conversant  with  its  subject- 
matter  and  also  fully  alive  to  the  signif- 
icance of  that  subject-matter. 

Further,  the  report  to  the  board  may 
well  be  utilized  by  the  superintendent  as 
the  basis  of  one  public  address  or  more  to 
the  citizens  collectively.  The  public  dis- 
cussion of  these  reports  by  the  superintend- 
ent once  or  twice  a  year  as  a  definite  part 
of  the  superintendent's  administrative 
policy  can  hardly  fail  to  bear  fruit  of 
value. 


All  of  these  reports  should  be  available 
for  exchanges  with  other  school  systems. 

6.  Finally,  the  substance  and  form  of 
school  reports  as  now  printed  show  that 
the  superintendent  is  not  yet  universally 
regarded  by  the  people,  the  board,  the  staff 
or  by  himself  as  the  general  manager  of  the 
school  system.  This  is  conspicuously  evi- 
dent in  the  reports  of  the  business  officers 
which  are  rarely  referred  to  at  all  in  con- 
temporary superintendents'  reports;  and 
scarcely  less  conspicuously  evident  in  the 
reports  of  some  other  officers  and  com- 
mittees of  the  board  in  many  school  re- 
ports. This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  for 
which  the  superintendents  collectively  are 
responsible,  in  so  far  as  they  accept  it  or 
acquiesce  in  it.  No  marked  general  im- 
provement in  school  reports  can  be  expected 
until  this  situation  is  changed ;  that  is,  until 
the  superintendent  is  in  fact  the  executive 
and  professional  head  of  the  entire  school 
system  and  is  universally  regarded  as  such. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

Harvard  University 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  GARY  PLAN 

"  When  a  scheme  is  proposed  by  which  ex- 
isting school  buildings  may  accommodate  two 
sets  of  pupils,  it  is  no  wonder  that  wide  in- 
terest is  aroused,"  declares  Superintendent  J. 
H.  Yan  Sickle,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  de- 
scribing the  spread  of  the  Gary  plan  of  school 
organization  in  a  report  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Any  plan  that  will  lessen  the  expense  of  housing 
school  children  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  boards  of 
estimate,  school  boards  and  the  press.  School 
boards  are  not  willing,  however,  to  be  hurried  into 
adopting,  for  exclusive  use  in  a  situation  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  originated,  a  plan 
so  radically  different  from  the  customary  one  with- 
out carefully  testing  its  applicability. 
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Arguments  for  and  against  the  Gary  plan 
are  presented  by  Superintendent  Van  Sickle. 
He  says: 

The  Gary  plan  is  advocated  largely,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, on  the  ground  of  lower  cost.  There  are 
those,  however,  whose  approval  is  based  upon  the 
claim  that  by  means  of  a  longer  school  day  it 
affords  to  the  children  wider  opportunities  for 
work,  study  and  play;  that  it  distributes  the  bur- 
den of  teaching  more  evenly  over  the  entire  teach- 
ing staff;  and  that  it  affords  prevocational  train- 
ing to  all  children  in  all  of  the  grades  instead  of 
confining  such  work  to  a  small  group  of  children 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  Gary  system  has  commended  itself  to  stu- 
dents of  education  for  various  reasons.  It 
promises: 

1.  An  enriched  school  life  for  every  pupil. 

2.  A  coordination  of  all  existing  child-welfare 
agencies  and  a  fuller  utilization  of  all  facilities 
in  present  public  and  private  recreational  and 
educational  institutions. 

3.  A  solution  of  the  part-time  problem. 

4.  A  double  school  plan  by  which  each  school  seat 
serves  two  children. 

5.  A  wider  use  of  the  school  plant. 

6.  An  increase  in  the  school  day  through  a  co- 
ordination of  work,  study  and  play  activities. 

7.  A  program  that  would  invest  the  child 's  non- 
academic  time  to  greater  profit  and  pleasure. 

8.  A  socialized  education  in  harmony  with  the 
progressive  thought  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  the  imme- 
diate and  wholesale  adoption  of  the  duplicate  plan 
for  the  elimination  of  part-time  express  doubt  as 
to  certain  novel  features  of  school  administration 
which  it  embodies,  such  as  departmental  teaching 
for  all  children  from  the  first  year  through  the 
eighth,  instruction  of  groups  of  children  by  pupils 
instead  of  teachers,  the  grouping  together  of 
younger  and  older  pupils  for  auditorium,  labora- 
tory and  workshop  exercises,  the  substitution  of 
an  auditorium  period  for  class-room  instruction, 
the  omission  of  formal  physical  training,  super- 
vised play  with  only  four  teachers  for  12  classes, 
the  deferring  of  scholastic  work  for  first-year  chil- 
dren until  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  urge  that 
sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  test  the  worth  of 
the  schemes. 

A  further  criticism  is  that  outside  instruction  in 
the  home  or  in  the  church  is  permitted,  but  that  no 
means  is  provided  for  seeing  that  such  instruction 
is  the  equivalent  of  regular  schooling. 


To  this  criticism  the  reply  is  made  that  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if  the  school  undertook  to  in- 
sure that  such  instruction  should  be  the  equivalent 
of  regular  schooling,  for  in  that  case  the  school 
would  be  supervising  religious  instruction,  which 
the  law  expressly  prohibits.  The  program  simply 
provides  that  the  child  can  be  excused  during  the 
day  to  take  private  lessons  at  home  or  attend  re- 
ligious instruction,  if  the  parent  so  desires.  These 
periods  are  never  taken  from  the  academic  work 
and  therefore  do  not  detract  from  the  regular 
work  of  the  school.  As  in  the  case  of  play  and 
auditorium,  it  is  simply  time  which,  in  the  tradi- 
tional school,  the  child  would  spend  upon  the 
street.  What  is  taught  in  these  outside  classes  and 
how  it  is  taught  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  school. 

Interest  in  the  Gary  plan  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  larger  cities,  Superintendent 
Van  Sickle  finds. 

Even  in  communities  where  the  part-time  prob- 
lem is  either  less  acute  or  else  non-existent,  and 
where  the  expenditures  for  schools  have  not  be- 
come so  burdensome  as  in  New  York,  there  will  be 
decided  interest  in  the  Gary  duplicate  plan.  This 
gigantic  experiment  in  education,  now  in  full 
operation  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  and  in  par- 
tial operation  in  the  largest  American  municipal- 
ity, is  unquestionably  of  vast  importance,  yet  the 
changes  required  in  installing  the  system  in  exist- 
ing schools  are  so  radical  and  so  expensive  that 
school  authorities  will  be  disposed  to  await  the  re- 
sult of  an  adequate  trial  in  New  York  City  before 
departing  from  the  present  policy  which  reserves 
a  seat  for  every  child. 

THE  COST  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

The  cost  of  school  buildings  is  treated  in 
the  Cleveland  Foundation  Survey  report  on 
"  School  Buildings  and  Equipment  n  prepared 
by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  The  Cleveland  Survey  estab- 
lishes a  measuring  scale  by  compiling  the 
costs  of  all  the  fireproof  school  buildings  of  the 
last  few  years  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Newark  and  St.  Louis.  These  cities  pay  per 
pupil  for  new  schools  $210,  $175,  $125,  $156 
and  $209,  respectively.  The  number  of  pupils 
housed  is  based  on  18  square  feet  of  class- 
room space  per  pupil. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  cost  per 
pupil  based  on  class-room  space  fails  to  tell 
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the  whole  story.  For  schools  of  to-day  fur- 
nish or  should  furnish  much  other  educa- 
tional equipment  than  regular  class  rooms. 
Gymnasiums,  libraries,  kitchens,  shops,  audi- 
toriums, dispensaries  and  swimming  pools  are 
among  these  modern  requirements.  So  in 
figuring  what  a  city  gets  for  its  school  build- 
ing money,  the  amount  of  these  special  rooms 
should  be  considered.  Figures  are  given  to 
show  how  much  special  equipment  each  city 
provides  and  then  how  much  school  buildings 
cost,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  "  extras." 


Special  Rooms 

Average  Cost  per 

Average  Cost 

for  Every  20 

Room,  Special 

per  Cubic 

Class  Rooms 

and  Class 

Foot 

Boston  ....  6.2 

$6,012 

$.256 

Cleveland  ..13.5 

4.678 

.171 

Detroit   7.4 

3.629 

.156 

Newark  ...  4.7 

5.232 

.196 

St.  Louis..  .  7.0 

6.584 

.193 

A  source  of  high  or  low  cost  is  shown  in 
the  per  cent,  of  total  cost  paid  for  plans, 
specifications  and  supervision  for  building. 
Boston  pays  9.1  per  cent.,  Cleveland  3.42  per 
cent.,  Detroit  4.76  per  cent.,  Newark  4.76  per 
cent,  and  St.  Louis  3.96  per  cent. 

Taking  all  factors  into  account  the  five 
cities  compared  rank  as  follows  in  economy 
in  school  buildings :  Detroit,  first ;  Cleveland, 
second;  Newark,  third;  St.  Louis,  fourth, 
and  Boston,  fifth. 

This  same  report  tells  what  adequate  pro- 
vision Cleveland  has  made,  not  only  for  edu- 
cational facilities  in  her  schools,  but  also  for 
the  safety  from  fire  and  panic,  and  the 
health  of  the  pupils  through  ventilation,  sani- 
tation and  lighting.  This  report  is  the 
seventh  in  the  Cleveland  Foundation  Educa- 
tion Survey. 

CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 

There  has  been  made  available  to  any 
one  who  is  interested  enough  to  ask  for  it  a 
compilation  of  the  exact  terms  of  all  the  laws 
enacted  up  to  January  1,  1916,  relating  to 
any  form  of  child  labor  in  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and  Porto 
Rico.  This  new  publication  has  been  issued 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  De- 


partment of  Labor  under  the  title  Child  La- 
bor Legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Even  the  more  important  developments  in 
the  relation  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
to  the  employment  of  children  are  summa- 
rized with  the  following  comment: 

A  decided  tendency  is  to  be  noted  in  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  to  penalize  the  employer 
of  an  illegally  employed  child.  .  .  .  An  employer, 
whenever  he  employs  a  child  illegally,  runs  a  risk 
far  greater  than  that  of  a  fine  under  the  child  labor 
law. 

Decisions  of  Federal  courts  and  of  the 
higher  state  courts  are  included  in  connection 
with  the  laws  to  which  they  refer. 

The  constitutionality  of  child  labor  laws  appears 
to  have  been  finally  and  definitely  established  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  Illinois  law  prohibiting  em- 
ployment under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  trades  and 
occupations  classified  by  the  legislature  as  danger- 
ous and  injurious. 

The  book  contains  a  series  of  analytical 
tables  which  not  only  set  forth  concisely  the 
terms  of  the  law  and  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment in  each  state  but  show  at  a  glance  the 
variations  of  the  laws  in  the  different  states. 
These  tables  show,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
only  nine  political  divisions  which  have  no 
provision  of  any  kind  for  a  fourteen-year 
or  higher  age  limit  in  factories,  but  that  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  at  least  eighteen 
political  divisions  which  allow  the  age  limit 
to  be  lowered  legally  in  special  cases  or  for 
special  occupations.  For  work  in  mines  the 
age  limit  is  sixteen  years  in  seventeen  states 
and  Alaska.  And  the  hours  of  work  for  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  in  factories  are  subject 
to  some  regulation  in  every  state  except  New 
Mexico  and  West  Virginia:  nineteen  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Porto  Rico  have 
limited  their  working  day  to  eight  hours  or 
less,  and  thirty-seven  states  have  prohibited 
their  employment  at  night. 

The  subjects  of  the  tables  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  regulation  of  work  in  factories 
and  mines  is  only  one  phase  of  the  modern 
child  labor  law.  Existing  age  limits  and  reg- 
ulation of  hours  in  stores,  messenger  service, 
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tenement  homes,  offices,  street  trades,  theaters, 
and  even  in  agriculture,  are  set  forth,  and 
special  tables  are  devoted  to  the  provisions  for 
compulsory  school  attendance;  to  the  educa- 
tional requirements,  physical  tests,  and  proof 
of  age  required  in  certain  states  before  a  child 
may  receive  a  work  permit;  to  the  special 
regulation  of  street  trades  which  exists  in 
twenty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Porto  Rico;  and  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren on  the  stage,  which  is  prohibited  in  a 
few  states. 

These  analytical  tables  with  the  general  in- 
troduction can  be  had  apart  from  the  full  text 
of  the  laws,  and  for  further  convenience  the 
full  text  of  each  state  law  may  also  be  se- 
cured separately. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

The  Smith-Hughes  Bill  prepared  by  the 
Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational 
Education  appointed  by  the  president  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  has  been  reintroduced  in  the  pres- 
ent congress.  Its  main  provisions  according 
to  the  analysis  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are : 

A  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for 
the  administration  of  the  funds  proposed,  to  be 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Labor  and  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  exec- 
utive officer. 

For  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  states 
in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors  or 
directors  of  agricultural  subjects,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $500,000  the  first  year,  increasing  by  $250,- 
000  a  year  until  the  total  amounts  to  $2,000,000, 
then  increasing  yearly  by  $500,000  until  the  total 
reaches  $3,000,000,  this  sum  then  to  become  an 
annual  appropriation.  Aid  is  to  be  allotted  to  the 
states  in  the  proportion  their  rural  population 
bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  outlying  possessions;  mini- 
mum per  fiscal  year  to  any  state,  $5,000,  and  $10,- 
000  after  June  30,  1922. 

For  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  states 
in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial subjects,  the  same  amounts,  to  be  allotted 
to  the  states  in  proportion  to  their  urban  popula- 
tion; with  the  same  minimum  provision  as  above. 

For  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  states 
in  preparing  teachers,  supervisors  and  directors  of 


agricultural  subjects,  and  teachers  of  trade  and 
industrial  and  home  economics  subjects,  $500,000 
the  first  year,  $700,000  the  second  year,  $900,000 
the  third  year,  and  annually  thereafter  $1,000,- 
000,  to  be  allotted  to  the  states  in  proportion  to 
their  total  population;  minimum  amount  per  fiscal 
year  to  any  state,  $5,000,  and  $10,000  after  June 
30,  1918. 

To  receive  any  of  these  appropriations,  each 
state  must  designate  or  create  a  state  board  to  co- 
operate with  the  federal  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  administration  of  the  act.  Any  state 
may  accept  the  benefits  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
respective  funds,  provided  that  for  every  dollar 
of  federal  money  expended  for  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, etc.,  as  provided  by  this  act,  the  state  or  local 
community  or  both  shall  expend  an  equal  amount 
for  such  salaries.  The  state  or  local  community 
must  also  furnish  plant  and  equipment.  The  state 
board  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  plans  showing  the  kinds 
of  vocational  education  for  which  it  is  proposed  to 
use  the  federal  money  and  kinds  of  schools  and 
equipment,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, etc.  The  federal  board  shall  approve  these 
plans  if  they  conform  to  the  provisions  and  pur- 
pose of  the  federal  act. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell  was  unanimously 
reelected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
New  York  City  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education.  In  addition  he  received  a  leave 
of  absence  with  full  salary  from  February 
15  to  October  10.  On  the  first  ballot  the  vote 
was  31  for  Dr.  Maxwell,  one  for  Superintend- 
ent Wirt  and  seven  blank.  Dr.  Maxwell  was 
born  in  Stewartstown,  Ireland,  in  1852,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  he  has 
just  been  elected  will  be  at  the  legal  retire- 
ment age  of  70. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation Associate  Superintendents  Clarence  E. 
Meleney  and  William  McAndrew  were  re- 
elected unanimously.  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  who 
is  in  active  charge  of  the  district  in  which 
the  Wirt  plan  is  being  introduced,  was  not 
reelected.  Twenty-one  votes  were  cast  for, 
fifteen  against  him  and  one  ballot  was  blank. 
He  will  be  voted  on  again  at  the  next  meet- 
ing  when   the   committee   on  nominations 
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makes  its  report,  and  if  he  fails  to  poll  the 
twenty-four  necessary  votes  will  be  reduced  to 
a  principalship.  Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan,  of 
Brooklyn,  president  of  the  Interborough  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Teachers  and  vice-president 
of  the  Federation  of  Teachers  Associations,  was 
reelected,  twenty-seven  votes  being  cast  for  and 
fourteen  against  her.  District  Superintend- 
ents James  M.  Edsall,  John  T.  Nicholson  and 
Henry  E.  Jenkins  were  reelected. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Widtsoe,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  Agricultural  College,  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  T.  Kingsbury  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Utah. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  has  been  presented 
with  the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  for  distinction  in  liter- 
ature. 

The  alumni  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University  are  planning  a  dinner  in 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Thwing  as  president 
of  Adelbert  College  and  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. The  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Cleveland,  on  Friday  evening, 
February  4.  This  will  be  the  exact  anniver- 
sary date.  Members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  of  the  faculty  of  Adelbert  College  are  in- 
cluded in  the  invitations  sent  out  by  the 
alumni  association. 

Robert  Montgomery  Stephenson,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  Rhodes  scholar 
to  Oxford  University  from  Indiana  for  three 
years  from  October,  1916.  Mr.  Stephenson  is 
a  graduate  of  DePauw  University  in  1913. 

Professor  Arthur  G.  Canfield,  of  the 
French  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  "  Association 
of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Teachers  of  the 
Central  West  and  South."  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  advance  the  study  and 
teaching  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  in 
American  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  A 
Modern  Language  Journal  has  been  projected 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  interests  of 
the  association. 


Dr.  Yahuda,  who  is  a  British  subject,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  rabbinical  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  University  of  Ma- 
drid. This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  since 
the  exile  of  Jews  from  Spain  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  that  a  Jew  has  been  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  that  country. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  McBride  Lecture 
Fund  two  lectures  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Bliss 
Perry,  professor  of  English  literature  in  Har- 
vard University,  in  the  Amasa  Stone  Memo- 
rial Chapel  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
on  February  7  and  8.  The  subjects  of  these 
lectures  will  be  "  The  Youth  of  Napoleon " 
and  "  The  Making  of  Emerson." 

At  the  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Educational  Association,  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Friends'  Select  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, on  January  22,  Dr.  James  P.  Licht- 
enberger,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Educational 
Value  of  Recreation." 

On  January  31  to  February  10  Dr.  Otis  W. 
Caldwell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
giving  lectures  in  the  various  reading  rooms 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  between  Newton, 
Kansas  and  Needles,  California  upon  "  How 
Nature  Reclaims  Waste  Lands."  These  lec- 
tures are  provided  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co.  as  a  part  of  their  plan  of  providing  in- 
structive entertainment  for  the  working  men 
at  the  different  shop  centers  along  the  rail- 
way lines.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Santa 
Fe  system  makes  the  statement  that  a  con- 
tented and  thoughtful  employee  is  one  of  the 
best  assets  of  the  road,  and  the  road  can  afford 
to  spend  money  in  this  way,  since  it  brings 
a  good  return. 

Clarence  D.  Ashley,  dean  of  the  New  York 
University  Law  School,  died  on  January  26 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Professor  Francis  Cuyler  Van  Dyck,  of  the 
departments  of  mathematics  and  music  at  the 
Lawrenceville  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died 
on  January  25. 

The  Schoolmasters  Association  of  New  York 
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and  vicinity  has  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas,  in  the  death  of  Frederick  Guion  Ire- 
land the  Schoolmasters  Association  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  has  lost  a  charter  member,  an  ex- 
president,  one  of  sound  scholarship,  and  one  whose 
rare  gifts  as  guide  and  counsellor  contributed 
vitally  to  the  foundations  on  which  it  was  built; 

Whereas,  the  city  has  lost  a  zealous  worker  for 
the  public  good  and  the  first  organizer  of  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Department,  where  his  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  incorruptible  integrity  made 
his  position  secure  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  po- 
litical campaigns; 

Whereas,  the  country  has  lost  a  citizen  able 
and  willing  to  work  effectively  for  its  interests 
and  a  writer  of  unusual  talent; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  hereby,  as  an 
association,  testify  to  our  high  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Ireland's  work  as  a  teacher,  a  public  officer,  a 
scholar  and  a  writer,  and  that  we  believe  he  de- 
serves from  us,  from  the  city  of  his  birth  and  from 
the  country  the  final  award  of  "summa  cum 
laude,"  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant." 

The  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors  for 
1916  is  as  follows: 

President:  John  H.  Wigmore  (law),  Northwest- 
ern University. 

Vice-president :  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  (economics), 
Columbia  University. 

Secretary:  H.  W.  Tyler  (mathematics),  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Treasurer:  John  C.  Rolfe  (Latin),  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Members  of  the  Council — for  the  term  ending 
January  1,  1919:  G.  L.  Burr  (history),  Cornell 
University;  C.  H.  Cooley  (sociology),  University 
of  Michigan;  J.  M.  Coulter  (botany),  University 
of  Chicago;  E.  R.  Cumings  (geology),  University 
of  Indiana;  J.  V.  Denney  (English),  Ohio  State 
University;  John  Dewey  (philosophy),  Columbia 
University;  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  (philosophy), 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Walter  Miller  (Latin), 
University  of  Missouri;  E.  A.  Ross  (sociology), 
University  of  Wisconsin;  H.  V.  Wilson  (zoology), 
University  of  North  Carolina.  For  the  term  ending 
January  1,  1918:  George  Dock  (medicine),  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  (St.  Louis);  N.  M.  Fenneman 
(geology),  University  of  Cincinnati;  E.  C.  Franklin 
(chemistry),  Stanford  University;  C.  M.  Gayley 
(English),  University  of  California;  A.  R.  Hohl- 


feld  (German),  University  of  Wisconsin;  Theo- 
dore Hough  (physiology),  University  of  Virginia; 
Guido  Marx  (engineering),  Stanford  University; 

A.  A.  Noyes  (chemistry),  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  H.  C.  Warren  (psychology), 
Princeton  University;  Raymond  Weeks  (Romance 
philology),  Columbia  University.  For  the  term 
ending  January  1,  1917:  Maurice  Bloomfield 
(Sanskrit),  Johns  Hopkins  University;  A.  P.  Car- 
man (physics),  University  of  Illinois;  J.  R.  Com- 
mons (economics),  University  of  Wisconsin;  W.  L. 
Cross  (English),  Yale  University;  J.  Q.  Dealey 
(political  science),  Brown  University;  A.  A. 
Michelson  (physics),  University  of  Chicago;  W. 

B.  Munro  (political  science),  Harvard  University; 
E.  C.  Pickering  (astronomy),  Harvard  University; 
Henry  Taber  (mathematics),  Clark  University; 
H.  S.  White  (mathematics),  Vassar  College. 

The  Graham  School  of  42  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City,  known  to  old  New  Yorkers  as 
that  of  the  Misses  Green,  celebrates  its  hun- 
dredth anniversary  on  February  17,  18  and  20 
by  a  dinner  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  a  pageant  at 
the  school  and  a  service  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  annual  Conference  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  with  Secondary  Schools  will  take 
place  on  April  14  and  15.  The  departmental 
conferences  will  be  held  in  two  sections,  the 
first  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  14,  and  the 
second  on  Saturday  morning,  April  15.  The 
joint  committee  has  arranged  that  the  general 
program  of  the  session  on  Friday  evening  and 
the  programs  of  the  departmental  sections 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  turn  about  the  topic, 
"  Qualitative  Definition  of  College  and  High- 
school  Units."  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler, 
of  the  department  of  education,  who  is  Di- 
rector of  Cooperation  with  Secondary  Schools, 
is  in  general  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  conference. 

The  official  circular  of  the  Saturday  and 
late  afternoon  courses  offered  by  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University  for  the 
semester  beginning  on  February  7  announces 
thirty-eight  courses.  The  list  includes  three 
new  courses — a  course  in  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation, including  lectures,  discussions  and  li- 
brary work,  by  Professor  A.  N".  "Wilde;  one  in 
embryology  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Weysse,  and  one  in 
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general  psychology  by  Professor  Emil  C. 
Wilm. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  non-sec- 
tarian school  of  religion  to  cost  $250,000  and 
the  securing  of  an  endowment  fund  of  a  simi- 
lar amount  for  the  school  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  were  proposed  at  a  conference  of 
the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Churches. 

The  woman's  fund  of  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  has 
been  given  to  the  Chicago  School  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  fund,  which  has  been 
in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  originally 
amounted  to  about  $86,000,  and  is  now  about 
$100,000. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  bequeathed 
to  Oberlin  College  by  the  late  Dr.  Dudley  P. 
Allen,  of  New  York  City.  Of  this  amount, 
$50,000  is  to  be  used  towards  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  hospital  building  to  be 
known  as  the  Allen  Memorial  Hospital,  "  for 
the  use  of  the  community — that  is,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  of  Oberlin,  and  of  the  col- 
lege and  its  students."  The  remaining  $50,- 
000  is  for  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as 
"  The  Dudley  P.  Allen  Fund,"  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary, 
for  the  Jennie  Allen  Nurse  Fund  of  Oberlin 
College,  and  the  balance  of  the  income,  if  any, 
is  to  be  used  for  collegiate  hospital  services. 

The  Boston  Alumni  Association  of  Amherst 
College  is  offering  to  the  preparatory  schools 
within  thirty  miles  of  Boston  a  freshman 
scholarship  of  $200  which  is  to  be  awarded 
along  the  lines  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships. 

Bates  College  has  received  $15,000  towards 
the  endowment  of  a  chair  of  education. 

A  test  case  to  discover  whether  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  has  the  right 
to  assign  special  teachers  to  classes  in  the 
public  schools  above  the  grade  of  6  B  was 
argued  before  Justice  Donnelly  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  January  28  who  granted  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining  the  board 
from  making  any  assignments  that  would  in- 
terfere with  the  promotion  of  teachers.  The 
application  was  made  by  Selma  Hammargren, 
a  teacher,  whose  petition  recited  that  if  the 


special  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  classes 
it  would  prevent  the  promotion  of  teachers 
who  had  attained  their  places  through  the 
regular  civil  service  examinations. 

On  January  24,  Attorney  General  Tur- 
ner, at  Columbus,  ruled  that  the  following 
acts  or  proposed  acts  of  the  Cincinnati  School 
Board  are  illegal:  Allowing  pay  and  expenses 
to  a  teacher  sent  to  Germany  for  special  study. 
Giving  a  teacher  leave  for  a  year  on  half  pay 
to  study  at  a  California  university.  Making 
temporary  exchange  of  teachers  with  Port- 
land, Ore.  Allowing  the  superintendent  to 
make  similar  arrangements  with  South  Amer- 
ican cities.  Allowing  teachers  extra  com- 
pensation for  conducting  school  banks. 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  Massachusetts  state 
commissioner  of  education,  has  testified  before 
the  committee  on  education  in  favor  of  a 
bill  filed  with  the  petition  of  Chairman  M.  H. 
Corcoran  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  to 
repeal  the  law  that  prohibits  an  admission 
fee  to  entertainments  held  in  Boston  school 
buildings  outside  of  school  hours.  He  said 
the  law  tied  the  hands  of  the  committee  and 
on  this  account  alone  was  a  bad  policy.  Mr. 
Joseph  Lee,  of  the  Boston  school  committee, 
said  that  the  restrictive  clause  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  children  out  of  the  buildings,  be- 
cause it  not  only  bars  those  entertainments 
for  which  a  small  admission  fee  would  be 
charged,  but  puts  a  ban  on  other  entertain- 
ments designed  to  raise  money  to  be  disbursed 
later  for  laudable  purposes. 

Of  late  the  question  of  free  tuition  at  the 
state  institutions  in  South  Carolina  has  come 
up  for  discussion.  Tuition  is  free  in  all  state 
universities  in  the  United  States  with  the 
following  exceptions:  Vermont,  tuition  $110; 
North  Carolina,  tuition  $60  (with  many 
exemptions) ;  South  Carolina,  tuition  $40 ; 
Ohio,  tuition  $30;  South  Dakota,  tuition  $12. 
The  University  of  South  Carolina  is  said  to 
be  the  only  state  university  which  has  no  en- 
dowment of  any  kind,  but  which  depends  en- 
tirely on  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature. 

Beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  college 
year,  September,  1917,  the  number  of  units 
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required  for  entrance  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  will  be  increased  to  fifteen. 
Higher  mathematics  will  no  longer  be  required 
for  entrance  to  any  of  the  courses  in  agricul- 
ture, excepting  forestry  and  landscape  garden- 
ing. 

The  annual  report  of  the  president  of 
Princeton  University  contains  the  following 
paragraph  concerning  the  appointment,  tenure, 
and  salary  of  instructors  in  the  university. 
The  new  rules  are  to  go  into  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year  1916-17: 

That  every  new  instructor  is  to  be  engaged  for 
one  year  only,  at  a  salary  ranging  from  $1,000  to 
$1,200. 

That  after  the  first  year  an  instructor  may  be 
appointed  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

During  the  first  of  these  three  years  he  is  to  re- 
ceive $1,200,  then  $1,300  and  the  last  year  $1,400. 

That  in  very  exceptional  cases  an  instructor  may 
be  retained  for  an  additional  year  at  $1,400,  but 
that  no  one  may  be  in  service  as  instructor  in  the 
university  longer  than  the  limit  of  five  years,  and 
ordinarily  four  years. 

After  preliminary  experimental  work  ex- 
tending over  two  months,  the  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  has  established  a  labora- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  examining  prisoners 
so  as  to  determine  which  among  them  are 
mentally  defective.  The  laboratory  will  be 
situated  at  police  headquarters  and  will  be  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  It  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Bisch,  of  New  York, 
who  has  also  conducted  the  experimental  work. 

The  government  of  Saskatchewan  will  in 
future  pay  $25  to  a  mother  on  the  birth  of  a 
child,  and  $15  to  the  doctor  who  attends  her. 

The  English  Committee  on  Wage-earning 
Children,  in  their  fifteenth  annual  report,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30  last,  alluding 
to  the  tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  to 
remove  some  of  the  restrictions  on  child  labor, 
are  working  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
lowering  of  the  school  age,  and  the  granting 
of  special  exemptions.  There  is  no  excuse, 
they  state,  for  exempting  children  from  school 
until  those  over  school  age  and  all  available 
female  labor  have  been  utilized,  and  at  present 
there  is  no  proof  that  this  has  been  done,  or 


that  with  reorganization  the  need  for  child 
labor  would  still  exist.  They  point  out  that 
many  adults  who  offered  their  services  for  har- 
vesting in  the  summer  holidays  were  not  called 
on;  nor  were  the  soldiers  used  to  any  great 
extent,  presumably  on  account  of  the  wages 
that  had  to  be  paid. 

There  are  400,000  fewer  children  employed 
to-day  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  propor- 
tion employed  in  harmful  occupations  is  de- 
creasing, according  to  Dr.  Adrian  Bleyer,  of 
the  Washington  University  Medical  School 
faculty,  in  a  lecture  in  St.  Louis  recently,  on 
"  The  Relation  of  Industrial  Occupations  to 
Child  Welfare."  The  so-called  "dusty" 
trades,  in  which  are  classed  the  child  laborers 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  cot- 
ton mills  of  the  south,  and  the  "  street " 
trades,  in  which  are  classed  messenger  and 
newsboys,  are  those  most  harmful  to  children, 
according  to  the  speaker.  The  former  injures 
their  health,  the  latter  their  morals,  he  said. 
"  Only  24  per  cent,  of  the  children  employed 
to-day  are  in  factories,"  he  said.  u  Statistics 
show  that  60  per  cent,  are  employed  on  farms 
and  16  per  cent,  in  domestic  service."  The 
number  of  children  employed  in  America  to- 
day is  1,000,000  out  of  40,000,000  workers. 
The  percentage  of  child  labor  is  largest  in 
South  Carolina,  where  it  is  13  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  employed.  North  Carolina 
follows  with  11  per  cent. 

The  New  York  Globe  notes  that  for  fifteen 
years  Chicago  has  led  the  cities  of  the  world 
in  the  number  and  equipment  of  its  municipal 
playgrounds.  There  are  now  sixty-five  such 
big  public  playgrounds  open.  The  special  park 
commission  will  open  this  spring  no  less  than 
forty-six  new  playgrounds.  That  will  make 
111  places  where  children  can  play.  By 
friendly  cooperation  between  the  school  board 
and  the  special  park  commission,  wasteful 
duplication  of  effort  and  money  is  being 
avoided.  Every  one  of  the  forty-six  new  pub- 
lic playgrounds  is  attached  to  one  of  the  pub- 
lic-school buildings.  The  school  board  fur- 
nishes the  ground  and  permits  the  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  school  building  after  hours. 
The  special  park  commission  improves  the 
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playground,  fits  it  up  with  the  necessary- 
apparatus,  and  pays  the  salaries  of  the  play- 
ground directors  and  attendants.  Already 
there  are  thirteen  playgrounds  which  are  now 
open  and  operating  on  that  basis.  Of  the 
forty-six  new  centers  to  be  opened  this  spring 
there  are  eighteen  on  the  south  side,  sixteen 
on  the  west  side,  and  twelve  on  the  north  side. 
All  this  costs  much  money.  The  special  park 
commission  is  spending  an  average  of  $5,000 
on  each  of  the  forty-six  new  playgrounds,  and 
it  will  take  $3,000  a  year  to  pay  salaries  and 
maintenance  at  each  center.  Altogether  the 
commission  will  spend  this  year — including 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  bonds — something 
more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  has 
authorized  Comptroller  Prendergast  to  trans- 
fer $100,000  from  the  Department  of  Charities 
to  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare.  In  asking 
permission  to  make  the  transfer  the  comp- 
troller explained  that  a  promise  had  been  made 
to  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  to  do  this  just 
as  soon  as  the  board  had  reported  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cases  had  been  examined  to 
warrant  payments  being  made.  President 
William  H.  Matthews,  of  the  Board  of  Child 
Welfare,  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  says: 
"  It  was  not  until  the  first  of  October  that  the 
board  felt  that  it  had  acquired  sufficient  data 
on  which  to  present  an  intelligent  request  for 
funds  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. On  October  4  it  submitted  its  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  year  1916,  as  also  a  re- 
quest for  twenty-four  investigators  to  be  put 
to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the 
purpose  of  having  ready  for  action  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1916,  as  large  a  number  of  applica- 
tions as  possible.  In  its  budget  request  for 
1916  the  board  requested  that  $400,000  be  ap- 
propriated to  be  used  in  payment  of  monthly 
allowances  to  widows  with  dependent  children 
as  soon  as  investigation  should  show  that  the 
widows  who  had  and  who  should  make  appli- 
cation were  entitled  to  the  assistance  which 
the  law  makes  permissible." 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  high  schools  have 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  High  School  De- 
bating Union  of  North  Carolina.    The  enroll- 


ment has  not  yet  closed  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  great  many  more  schools  will  enter.  From 
1,200  to  1,500  high-school  students  will  speak 
on  the  same  date  in  March,  in  their  respective 
communities,  on  the  same  subject,  namely,  the 
"Enlargement  of  the  Navy."  The  final  con- 
test for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  early  in 
April. 

Cincinnati  is  about  ready  to  form  its  third 
class  in  the  schools  for  the  conservation  of 
vision.  During  the  previous  two  years  3,475 
school  children  with  defective  vision  were 
found,  1,179,  or  51  per  cent.,  of  whom  were 
provided  with  glasses  up  to  June  20,  1915. 
Regulations  for  the  admission  of  children  to 
the  special  classes  have  been  published. 

At  the  State  College  of  Washington,  there 
is  held  annually  a  vocational  conference  on 
occupations  other  than  teaching  for  college 
women.  Each  young  woman  has  the  advan- 
tage of  vocational  guidance  through  four  of 
these  conferences  during  her  college  course, 
one  of  which  is  general  in  its  scope,  and  three 
of  which  are  limited  each  to  a  specific  field  of 
related  occupations.  At  one  general,  or  mis- 
cellaneous, conference  the  claims  of  widely 
varying  callings  were  presented,  including  in- 
terior decoration,  artistic  photography,  market 
inspection,  business  secretaryship,  journalism, 
children's  librarianship,  and  seed  analysis. 
One  specific  conference  took  for  its  field  the 
broader  implications  of  home  economics,  and 
experts  led  conference  hours  in  tea-room  man- 
agement, food  inspection,  directorship  of  play- 
grounds, Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaryship,  director- 
ship of  physical  education  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  law.  Another  conference  covered 
occupations  for  the  college  woman  in  the 
country.  The  opportunities  discussed  were  in 
general  farming,  poultry  farming,  pageantry 
leadership,  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  as  fos- 
tered nationally  and  by  the  several  states  under 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  act,  and  county 
nursing.  The  conference  of  the  coming  spring 
is  to  be  on  opportunity  in  social  service  in 
public  institutions.  It  is  expected  that 
women  officials,  superintendents,  matrons,  die- 
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titians  and  others  from  the  state  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  four  states  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  will  outline  the  requirements 
of  their  offices.  It  is  thought  to  be  particularly 
appropriate  that  the  attention  of  students  in  a 
state  college  should  be  brought  to  direct  means 
of  repaying  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  their 
education  in  service  to  other  institutions  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  when  desire,  equipment, 
talent  and  personality  may  indicate  fitness  for 
such  service.  The  conferences  are  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  dean  of  women,  Miss  Rhoda 
M.  White,  who  will  secure  the  speakers  for  the 
conference  as  she  has  done  for  those  in  the 
past.  She  will  personally  visit  institutions 
where  women  are  known  to  be  doing  excep- 
tional work  and  enlist  their  interest  in  the 
guidance  of  college  women  into  paths  of  soci- 
ally productive  usefulness,  that  is  in  helping 
them  to  find  a  life  work.  The  conference  on 
the  campus  will  be  in  the  hands  of  student 
committees  delegated  to  their  duties  by  the 
Women's  League,  the  all-women  student  organ- 
ization. The  time  of  the  conference  is  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  April  14  and  15. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY 

My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  Mr. 
F.  A.  Varrelman's  note  on  "  Grades  for 
Merit"  in  the  issue  of  this  journal  for  Oc- 
tober 23.    Mr.  Yarrelman  says: 

If  of  two  students,  both  answering  a  question 
correctly,  one  does  so  a  little  more  elegantly  than 
the  other,  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  deserving  of  more 
credit. 

Does  he  mean  more  credit  quantitatively  or 
does  he  mean  a  higher  mark  ?  If  the  latter  he 
is  undoubtedly  right.  Greater  directness,  bet- 
ter form,  more  elegance,  higher  efficiency,  and 
the  like,  are  basal  aspects  in  the  quality  of 
school  work  and  variation  in  this  quality  is 
what  is  symbolized  by  a  variation  in  marks. 
A  student  who  answers  a  question  pointedly, 
directly  and  briefly  certainly  deserves  a  higher 
mark  than  one  who  answers  it  awkwardly, 
meanderingly  and  verbosely,  including,  per- 
haps, a  lot  of  irrelevant  material  as  well. 


But  this  variation  in  marks  corresponding 
to  a  variation  in  quality  of  work  is  apparently 
not  what  Mr.  Varrelman  has  reference  to. 
What  he  appears  to  have  reference  to  is  a 
quantitative  variation  in  credit  for  a  qualita- 
tive variation  in  work.  For  this  he  may  well 
be  criticized,  it  seems  to  me.  Quantity  and 
quality  are  disparate  aspects  of  work  and  can 
not  logically  be  interchanged.  The  practise 
in  the  business  world  of  paying  an  efficient 
worker  more  than  an  inefficient  one  is  not 
comparable  with  giving  extra  quantitative 
credit  for  good  work  in  school.  The  giving 
of  this  extra  credit  is  equivalent  to  excusing 
the  good  student  from  some  of  the  work  and 
this  is  not  a  part  of  the  reward  of  the  effi- 
cient worker  in  the  world.  This  worker  Is 
not  permitted  to  do  less  because  of  his  effi- 
ciency, but  he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  stage 
of  responsibility  and  salary.  More  rather 
than  less  work,  or  more  responsibility  and  a 
higher  type  of  work,  are  his  direct  reward, 
this  carrying  with  it,  as  a  rule,  a  greater  finan- 
cial reward. 

That  the  granting  of  quantitative  credit 
for  qualitative  merit  is  equivalent  to  excusing 
the  efficient  student  from  a  part  of  his  re- 
quirements becomes  evident  on  a  moment's 
reflection.  Suppose  that  120  credits  are  re- 
quired for  graduation.  The  student  getting  1 
credit  for  each  calendar  unit  of  work  com- 
pleted would  then  graduate  with  120  units; 
but  the  student  getting  on  the  average  1.2 
credits  for  each  calendar  unit  would  gradu- 
ate with  only  100  units.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  student  who  got  an  average  of  only  .8  of  a 
credit  for  each  calendar  unit  completed  would 
have  to  take  150  such  units  before  he  could 
graduate.  This,  if  credit  were  analogous  to 
wage,  would  be  equivalent  to  granting  the 
same  wage  to  varying  amounts  of  the  same 
kind  of  work,  the  variation  being  inverse  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  worker.  That  this  is  done 
anywhere  in  the  world  outside  of  school  I 
doubt,  and  I  see  no  reasonable  basis  upon 
which  an  analogous  practise  can  be  justified 
in  school. 

Efficiency  in  school  work  is  more  nearly 
analogous  to  the  efficiency  of  workers  doing 
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piece  work.  In  piece  work  the  efficient  worker 
is  allowed  to  do  more  in  a  given  time  than  the 
inefficient  worker,  and  this  is  also  a  common 
practise  in  school.  The  efficient  student  is  al- 
lowed to  carry  more  units  than  the  inefficient 
one  and  so  may  reach  his  goal  more  rapidly. 

Of  two  artists  painting  two  pictures  in 
equal  periods  of  time,  one  may  of  course  get 
many  times  as  much  for  his  product  as  the 
other.  The  only  thing  in  school  in  any  way 
similar  to  this  variation  is  a  variation  in 
marks.  The  fact  that  school  work  is  in  es- 
sence only  preparatory  for  life  makes  a  com- 
plete analogy  impossible  here.  Yet  high 
marks  in  school  are  in  general  a  basis  of  eco- 
nomic preferment  upon  leaving  school.  The 
student  with  high  marks,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  more  highly  recommended  for  avail- 
able positions  than  the  other,  is  encouraged 
by  awards  of  scholarships,  and  is  perhaps  pro- 
moted into  the  faculty.  Quality  of  school 
work,  as  symbolized  by  marks,  thus  becomes 
a  basis  for  preferment,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  quality  of  work  does  outside  of  school. 
Greater  financial  return  is  an  incident  to  this 
preferment  and  is  in  no  way  comparable  with 
granting  extra  quantitative  credit.  Neither 
quantitative  credit  nor  marks  can  be  logically 
looked  upon  as  "  pay  "  for  work  done  in  school. 
This  "  pay,"  if  it  must  be  found,  should  be 
sought  in  the  efficiency  and  satisfaction  that 
has  been  gained  by  the  student. 

From  the  social  standpoint,  however,  the 
most  serious  objection  to  credit  for  quality  is 
found  in  the  variation  that  such  credit  brings 
about  in  the  amounts  of  work  required  from 
different  students  for  the  same  diploma.  Ac- 
cording to  modern  educational  theory,  the 
amount  of  work  laid  out  in  any  particular 
curriculum  is,  or  should  be,  determined  pri- 
marily by  objective  or  social,  and  not  by  sub- 
jective or  personal,  considerations.  The  basal 
purpose  of  liberal  or  general  education  is  to 
give  knowledge  of,  harmony  with,  and  power 
over,  those  social  facts  and  processes  that  are 
of  concern  to  all  who  aspire  to  serve  upon  a 
certain  stage  of  social  responsibility.  These 
stages  vary,  and  so  do  our  stages  of  gradua- 
tion from  general  culture  schools;  but  to  vary 


materially  the  requirements  for  graduation  on 
any  one  stage,  yet  symbolizing  this  graduation 
by  a  similar  degree  or  diploma,  goes  counter 
to  the  basal  principle  underlying  curricula. 
It  shifts  us  from  a  social  to  a  personal  basis, 
similar  to  the  basis  upon  which  education 
rested  when  mental  discipline  was  given  a 
primary,  instead  of  a  secondary,  position. 
This  is  as  fallacious  here  as  it  was  there  and 
is  bound,  if  generally  applied,  to  bring  a  train 
of  evils  in  its  wake. 
George  Washington  University 

W.  C.  EUEDIGER 
LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  AS  A  TRUSTEE 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  Society  :  I  am 
interested  to  learn  whether  the  record  of  the 
late  John  W.  Stewart  as  a  trustee  of  Middle- 
bury  College  does  not  surpass  in  point  of 
length  of  service  that  of  any  other  member 
of  an  official  board  of  an  American  college. 
Mr.  Stewart,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1846, 
who  served  Vermont  as  governor  and  the 
United  States  in  both  House  and  Senate,  was 
elected  a  trustee  in  1858.  He  died  October 
29,  1915,  and  was  therefore  fifty-seven  years 
a  fellow  of  Middlebury  College.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  trustees  1851-58  and 
therefore  was  for  sixty-four  years  connected 
with  the  board.  Can  any  one  cite  an  in- 
stance of  a  longer  service  in  an  American  col- 
lege  corporation?  JoHN  M  Thomas 

President's  Office, 
Middlebury  College 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  PORTLAND  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

If  we  are  to  have  better  schools  in  our  cities 
we  must  know  what  kind  of  schools  we  have 
now.  In  an  attempt  to  tell  us,  the  school  sur- 
vey has  in  the  last  few  years  been  developed 
with  an  admirable  technique,  and  the  passion 
for  being  surveyed  has  spread  to  cities  large 
and  small.  No  more  illuminating  document 
has  come  out  of  this  effort  than  the  recently 
published  study  of  the  school  system  of  Port- 
land, Oregon.  It  stirs  enthusiasm  because  it 
shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  clari- 
fying the  current  problems  and  the  ideals 
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which  must  be  realized  if  the  public  school  is 
to  prepare  the  child  of  to-day  for  intelligent 
participation  in  the  society  of  which  he  will 
form  a  part.  Compared  with  the  investiga- 
tions in  New  York  City  and  Springfield, 
Illinois,  this  Portland  survey,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Cubberley  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, represents  a  new  achievement  in  edu- 
cational thinking.  Those  surveys  contented 
themselves  with  a  criticism  of  details,  or,  at 
best,  with  a  vague  groping  for  constructive 
plan.  The  Portland  survey  represents  a  defi- 
nite break  with  the  tradition.  It  is  character- 
ized by  a  clear  idea  not  only  of  how  the  system 
fails  to  meet  the  modern  demands,  but  of  how 
these  demands  can  be  met. 

The  investigators  can  not,  of  course,  explain 
how  it  is  that  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
comfortable  of  American  cities,  a  city  at  once 
entirely  modern  and  homogeneously  Amer- 
ican, should  have  the  most  mechanical  and 
journalistic  school  system  these  educators  had 
ever  seen.  One  gets  the  sense  of  how  without 
first  leadership  the  school  may  become  a  little 
backwater  in  a  community.  In  Portland,  a 
city  of  250,000  people,  commercial  and  resi- 
dential center  for  the  great  northwest,  these 
investigators  found  the  "maintenance  un- 
changed of  a  rigidly  prescribed  mechanical 
system  poorly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  either 
children  or  community."    They  say: 

Universal  practise  is  enlisted  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  rigid,  minutely  and  mechanically  pre- 
scribed system  of  instruction,  organization,  ad- 
ministration, supervision,  examination  and  inspec- 
tion. Any  change  in  this  elaborate  mechanism 
meets  with  resistance,  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tive. So  far  as  this  system  is  adapted  at  any 
point  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  individual  chil- 
dren and  youth  that  come  under  it,  so  far  as  it  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  for  ade- 
quately trained  recruits  to  serve  the  community, 
the  adaptation  is  accidental,  not  the  result  of  in- 
telligence now  operative  at  that  point. 

This  is  a  criticism  of  an  American  institu- 
tion, and  Portland  might  be  any  large  Amer- 
ican city  which  has  not  had  an  educational 
awakening.  The  survey  is  significant  because 
it  shows  the  machinery  and  motives  of  public 


school  education  in  this  country  for  the  last 
generation  not  only  in  Portland,  but  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  whose  militaristic,  mechanical 
system  is  now  being  thrown  into  convulsions 
by  the  sudden  challenge  of  the  new  type  of 
school  embodied  in  the  Gary  plan.  Indeed  this 
Portland  survey  is  a  much  better  survey  of 
New  York  school  conditions  than  the  elabo- 
rate Hanus  inquiry  which  was  made  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  viciousness  which  the  investigators  find 
in  the  Portland  system  is  that  which  is 
familiar  to  all  who  feel  the  defects  of  their 
own  schooling,  or  have  set  about  to  examine 
the  reasons  for  the  poor  quality  of  the  school 
output.  On  the  administrative  side  there  are 
all  the  evils  that  come  from  retaining  a 
scheme  of  amateur  control  in  a  system  which 
has  of  necessity  become  professionalized.  A 
board  which  is  directing  a  village  school  must 
keep  all  school  matters  under  its  supervision. 
But  when  that  village  has  become  a  vast  city, 
a  school  board  which  keeps  the  strings  in  its 
own  hands  is  simply  manufacturing  wasteful- 
ness and  inefficiency.  A  lay  board  which  em- 
ploys highly  paid  and  highly  trained  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  etc.,  and  then  insists  on 
directing  all  business — from  the  engaging  of 
janitors  and  the  personal  selection  of  teachers 
to  the  suspension  of  by-laws  whereby  a  school- 
room may  be  leased  for  an  evening  lecture  or 
a  teacher  excused  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 
grandmother — labels  itself  as  archaic  and  un- 
fit. It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
modern  political  and  industrial  organization 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  pay  salaries 
large  enough  to  buy  judgment,  discretion  and 
expert  skill  and  then  not  permit  them  to  be 
used. 

This  refusal  to  delegate  responsibility,  the 
investigators  found,  paralyzed  initiative  all 
through  the  school  system.  Nothing  could  be 
done  without  reference  to  an  untrained  body 
of  laymen  who,  however  conscientious  they 
might  be,  must  usually  decide  spasmodically 
and  without  any  definite  educational  policy. 
Indeed  their  conscientiousness  is  often  a  posi- 
tive vice.  Shiftlessness  on  their  part  would 
have  permitted  initiative  on  the  part  of  prin- 
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cipals  and  teachers.  Under  present  conditions 
the  distinction  between  good  teachers  and  bad 
fades  out.  The  concern  of  every  one  becomes 
to  keep  the  machinery  going,  not  to  criticize 
the  work  and  keep  it  adapted  to  the  individ- 
ual aptitudes  of  the  children. 

This  administrative  lifelessness  has  its 
counterpart  in  a  pedagogical  routine,  the  focus 
of  which  is  the  "  course  of  study."  The  curric- 
ulum is  uniform  for  all  children.  It  is  "  vivi- 
sected into  fifty-four  dead  pieces,"  laid  down 
in  pages  in  certain  adopted  text -books.  "  The 
only  thought  devoted  to  the  formulation  of  the 
course  of  study,"  say  the  investigators,  "  was 
the  simple  mathematical  thought  necessary  to 
parcel  out  the  pages  of  the  books."  The 
teacher's  duty  is  to  haul  the  pupil  through  the 
course  of  study.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the 
formal  recitation,  where  "  pupils  answer  hol- 
low word-questions  with  memorized  hollow 
word-statements."  Term  examinations  dis- 
cover how  many  of  these  word-statements  are 
left  in  the  pupils'  minds.  An  elaborate  system 
of  inspection  and  supervision  exists  to  check 
up  and  grade  both  teachers  and  principals  and 
ensure  that  the  hallowed  "  course  of  study  "  is 
fully  being  carried  out.  Many  of  the  teachers 
are  trained  in  the  local  schools  and  turned 
back  into  the  system  to  perpetuate  these  meth- 
ods. A  state  tenure-of-office  act  keeps  all 
teachers  in  their  places. 

The  effect  upon  the  children  is  logical.  The 
school  becomes  an  automatic  process  of  elimi- 
nation. Those  who  can  be  hauled  through  the 
course  of  study  are  hauled.  Those  whose 
talents  do  not  lie  in  the  capacity  to  memorize 
printed  page3  pass  out  of  the  school  or  be- 
come hopelessly  mired  in  the  lower  grades. 

If  the  sixteen-year-old  child  has  not  yet  trans- 
ferred to  his  memory  Parts  37  to  54,  inclusive,  of 
the  dead  and  comminuted  curriculum,  the  chief 
constituents  of  which  are  abstract  arithmetic  and 
technical  grammar,  then  he  must  begin  with  Part 
37  and  appropriate  that  and  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing 17  Parts  in  order,  before  he  can  even  be  as- 
sociated with  youth  of  approximately  his  own  age, 
and  before  he  can  engage  in  study  suited  to  his 
age  and  condition — study  and  exercises  that  will 
be  of  immediate  and  practical  value  to  him  in  the 


effort  he  must  shortly  make  to  serve  society  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  livelihood. 

And  this  system,  formulated  and  approved 
twenty  years  ago  by  high  educational  author- 
ities, the  survey  stigmatizes  as  valuable  only 
in  its  "  cheapness  and  facility  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  relief  that  it  affords  educational 
officers  and  teachers  from  all  responsibility  of 
knowing  and  of  meeting  the  individual  needs 
of  their  pupils." 

This  type  of  public  school,  so  bald  and 
grotesque  in  the  sober  pages  of  the  Portland 
survey  that  it  seems  more  like  the  ritual  of 
some  primitive  tribe  than  the  deliberate  edu- 
cational activity  of  an  enlightened  American 
community,  is  yet  the  type  that  still  prevails 
in  the  majority  of  our  cities.  This  is  the  fact 
that  we  must  face.  Yet  a  community  that 
asks  to  be  surveyed  is  a  community  dissatis- 
fied with  itself.  Other  communities  are  likely 
to  stir  uneasily,  and  ask  themselves  why,  if 
Los  Angeles  and  Indianapolis  and  Gary  can 
have  modern  and  fruitful  public-school  sys- 
tems, other  cities  should  not.  We  may  even 
hope  that  it  is  the  last  of  the  old  system  and 
the  promise  of  the  school  of  to-morrow. — The 
New  Republic. 

BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

The  Educational  'Review — February 
Some  observations  on  modern  tendencies:  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail. 
The  environment  and  education:  I.  W.  Howertb. 
Methods  of  teaching  at  Annapolis:  Allan  F.  West- 
cott. 

Horace:  an  appreciation:  Charles  Newton  Smiley. 
What  is  English?  C.  H.  Ward. 
The  broken  fellowship. 

The  place  of  reading  in  the  modern  language 
course:  Marian  P.  Whitney. 

Educational    Administration    and  Supervision — 

January 

The  junior  college:  Alexis  F.  Lange. 

An  extra-class-room  study  of  the  Decatur  high 

school:  J.  O.  Engleman. 
Variability  of  judgments  in  equating  values  in 

grading:  Alexander  Inglis. 
A  scholarship  honor  system  in  high  school:  J.  M. 

Giles. 
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The  School  Review — January 

Commercial  training  under  state  supervision :  O.  C. 
Schorer. 

General  science  situation  in  Iowa  and  California: 

Aravilla  Meek  Taylor. 
The  training  of  elementry  science  teachers:  John 

G.  Coulter. 

The  experimental  determination  of  standards  in 
first-year  algebra:  H.  O.  Rugg. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics — February 
Educational  movements  and  general  mathematics: 

G.  W.  Myers. 

Mathematics  clubs  in  secondary  schools:  Beulah 

I.  Shoesmith. 
The  magnetic  field  surrounding  a  voltaic  cell:  R. 

H.  Cornish. 

An  automatic,  intermittent  eruption,  artificial 
geyser:  O.  D.  von  Engeln  and  L.  A.  Hausman. 

The  botanical  opportunity:  John  M.  Coulter. 

What  shall  be  the  content  of  biology  courses  in  the 
high  schools  of  New  York  City?  George  C. 
Wood. 

The  value  of  a  greenhouse  to  high-school  botany: 

A.  F.  Ewen. 
A  questionnaire  in  chemistry:  Erie  M.  Billings. 
The  high-school  physics  library:  E.  J.  Rendtorff. 
The  class  in  local  industries:  George  W.  Friedrich. 
Model  " structural  steel"  in  the  laboratory:  H. 

Lawton  Chase. 
Calculation  of  the  simplest  chemical  formula  from 

the  percentage  composition:  O.  L.  Brauer. 
A  popular  estimate  of  the  importance  of  biology: 

W.  L.  Eikenberry. 

Manual    Training    and    Vocational  Education — 

J anuary 

The  application  of  productive  workshop  methods  to 
the  purposes  of  manual  training:  Arthur  W. 
Richards. 

How  can  the  faculty  of  the  small  high  school  es- 
tablish a  vocational  guidance  system?  William 
G.  Bate. 

Correlation  of  design  and  sewing  (illustrated)  : 
Lua  R.  Crawford. 

Playground  apparatus  as  shop  projects  (illus- 
trated) :  L.  J.  Mitten. 

Introductory  problems  in  machine  drawing  (con- 
cluded) (illustrated)  :  J.  Calvin  Nicholson. 

Bibliography  of  surveys  bearing  on  vocational  edu- 
cation: George  E.  Myers. 

Pennsylvania  continuation  schools:  Wallace  E. 
Hackett. 


The  Journal  of  Home  Economics — February 
Costume  in  the  cookery  laboratory:   Isabel  Ely 
Lord. 

The  development  of  home  economics  in  social  work: 

Winifred  S.  Gibbs. 
The  exposition  plaque. 

A  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of  sewing:  Edna 
Irene  Avery. 

The  need  of  training  teachers  for  extension  edu- 
cation work:  Alice  Loomis. 

The  Ellen  H.  Richards  research  fund. 

Calories  in  the  edible  portion  of  a  number  of 
foods. 

Sanitary  dishwashing:  Bertha  Stevenson. 

The  English  Journal — January 

The  anniversary  of  the  council:  E.  H.  Kemper  Mc- 
Comb. 

The  efficient  high-school  library:  Emma  J.  Breck. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  the  preparation  of 

college  teachers  of  English. 
Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 

national  council  of  teachers  of  English. 

The  History  Teachers  Magazine — February 

American  diplomatic  history  in  high  school:  Pro- 
fessor C.  R.  Fish. 

How  the  furs  came  down  from  the  north  country : 
L.  A.  Chase. 

The  development  of  the  modern  high-school  li- 
brary: Mary  E.  Hall. 

Library  training  in  normal  schools. 

Testing  collateral  reading:  Professor  M.  B.  Gar- 
rett. 

Are  history  libraries  used  to  best  advantage?  L. 
Pitts. 

Standards  for  community  civics:  D.  W.  Horton. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF 
THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

The  need  for  developing  standards  of  rural 
child  welfare,  physical  standards  for  children 
in  industry,  and  standards  of  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  children,  is  the  key-note  of  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  made  public 
on  December  27. 

Three  fifths  of  the  30,000,000  children  in  the 
United  States  are  rural  children.  What  are  the 
facts  as  to  rural  child  welfare?  They  are  not 
known.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  rural  communities,  according  to  the 
1910  census,  is  double  that  in  cities.    Where  the 
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rural  child  labor  is  great,  the  percentage  of  child 
illiteracy  is  high.  The  juvenile  delinquency  laws 
on  the  statute  books  of  most  of  our  states  are  in- 
effective over  the  greater  part  of  those  states  be- 
cause rural  probation  officers  are  lacking;  and  the 
figures  of  correctional  institutions  show  that  the 
country  is  largely  represented. 

Time  and  money  are  required  to  secure  the  facts 
about  the  physical,  social  and  economic  conditions 
surrounding  rural  children,  but  these  conditions 
must  be  understood  if  we  are  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  making  progress  in  securing  a  fair  chance  for 
every  child. 

As  a  general  rule  compulsory  school  attendance 
ceases  at  the  age  of  14,  the  crucial  point  of  matur- 
ing life,  which  educator  and  physiologist  well  know 
to  be  the  most  critical  period  of  growth.  Yester- 
day great  authorities  were  experimenting  on  the 
best  methods  of  training  their  minds,  of  develop- 
ing their  bodily  powers.  To-day  the  same  chil- 
dren are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  this  costly  solici- 
tude — they  have  gone  to  work. 

After  quoting  the  opinion  of  various  scien- 
tists, the  report  continues: 

Full  and  intelligent  protection  of  the  physique 
and  mental  powers  of  the  youthful  workers  of  this 
country  requires  costly  and  laborious  studies  in 
laboratory  and  in  workshop.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau desires  to  submit  the  reasonableness  of 
spending  money  to  make  them  so  that  we  may  se- 
cure just  standards  for  the  use  of  labor,  as  new 
standards  for  material  are  being  developed. 

Various  states  have  secured  commissions  to  re- 
view and  codify  the  laws  relating  to  children. 
The  needs  of  unfortunate  children  have  first  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  philanthropic  persons.  But 
in  preparing  a  complete  code  for  the  children  of 
any  state,  the  rights  of  all  children  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  study  of  legislation  affecting  chil- 
dren in  the  various  states  and  territories  which 
the  law  requires  the  Children's  Bureau  to  make 
should  afford  an  increasing  body  of  information 
at  the  service  of  those  engaged  in  codifying  the 
children's  laws  of  any  state. 

The  bureau  reports  a  year  of  activity  deal- 
ing with  eight  different  phases  of  child  welfare. 
It  has  been  studying  the  social  causes  of  in- 
fant mortality,  doing  constructive  work  for 
child  hygiene,  cooperating  in  a  general  test  of 
birth  registration,  preparing  a  report  on  so- 
cial care  of  mental  defectives  and  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  reviewing  the  principles  of  com- 


munity provision  for  recreation,  compiling 
laws  relating  to  children,  and  analyzing  the 
administration  of  child  labor  laws  and  street 
trade  regulations  in  selected  typical  states.  It 
has  also  begun  certain  experimental  activities 
which  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  detailed 
studies  of  rural  child  welfare  and  the  physical 
effects  of  child  labor  which  it  will  undertake 
at  some  future  time  when  staff  and  equipment 
permit. 

No  one  knows  how  many  fathers  or  how  many 
mothers  there  are  in  the  United  States.  No  one 
knows  how  many  mothers  are  at  work  for  gain 
outside  their  homes. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  brings  out  this  fact  in  its  third 
annual  report  made  public  on  December  27, 
and  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
relative  importance  of  the  high  death-rate 
among  babies  of  working  mothers  until  we 
know  how  many  mothers  there  are  at  work 
in  industry. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  conducting  a  de- 
tailed inquiry  into  the  social  and  economic 
causes  of  babies'  deaths.  The  present  report 
shows  that  the  two  items  of  the  inquiry  com- 
pleted during  the  past  year  reveal  an  average 
infant  death-rate  of  134  out  of  every  1,000 
babies  in  a  steel-making  and  coal-mining  town 
as  against  a  rate  of  84  out  of  every  1,000  in  a 
residential  suburb.  An  even  greater  contrast 
is  found  between  the  most  congested  section 
and  the  choicest  residential  section  in  each  of 
these  two  communities.  Commenting  upon 
these  findings,  the  report  says: 

The  more  favorable  the  civic  and  family  sur- 
roundings and  the  better  the  general  conditions  of 
life  the  more  clearly  are  they  reflected  in  a  les- 
sened infant  mortality. 

The  report  shows,  however,  that  no  deduc- 
tions can  be  made  about  the  relation  between 
the  general  infant-mortality  rate  and  indus- 
trial employment  of  women  until  the  facts 
about  the  number  and  proportion  of  mothers 
at  work  contained  in  the  unpublished  census 
returns  are  made  available  by  tabulation. 

This  tabulation  is  especially  important  to  the 
studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  Among  the 
subjects  of  study  which  the  law  directs  the  bu- 
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reau  to  undertake  are  infant  mortality,  the  birth- 
rate, orphanage  and  desertion,  all  requiring  in- 
formation as  to  family  structure.  For  1890, 
1900  and  1910  this  information  was  secured,  but 
the  material  has  not  been  tabulated  because  there 
has  been  thus  far  no  public  demand  for  it  such 
as  secures,  for  example,  the  comprehensive  infor- 
mation regarding  manufactures  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  every  five  years.  The  census 
officials  fully  realize  its  value,  but  neither  the 
Census  Bureau  nor  the  Children's  Bureau  has 
funds  to  make  the  tabulation  that  would  render 
this  body  of  human  facts  available  for  use. 

Meanwhile  the  Children's  Bureau  is  pursu- 
ing- its  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  babies' 
deaths  to  wages  and  social  conditions,  believing 
"  that  the  inquiry  will  prove  increasingly 
valuable  as  a  stimulus  to  more  active  protec- 
tion of  the  youngest  and  tenderest  lives 
throughout  the  nation."  Such  practical  re- 
sults have  already  followed  the  inquiry  in  two 
communities  as  the  securing  of  infant-welfare 
nurses,  improving  the  milk  supply,  and  rousing 
community  interest  in  kindred  activities. 
The  bureau  also  approaches  the  problem  of 
infant  mortality  in  a  constructive  fashion 
through  two  pamphlets  entitled  "  Prenatal 
Care"  and  "Infant  Care,"  which  are  sent 
upon  request  to  individual  mothers. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

A   CENSUS   OF   SPEECH    DEFECTIVES  AMONG 
89,057   PUBLIC-SCHOOL   PUPILS— A  PRE- 
LIMINARY REPORT1 

In  order  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
speech  defects  and  the  need  of  speech  correc- 
tive work,  among  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  a  census  was  taken  of  all 
speech  defectives  who  were  attending  the 
schools  during  the  last  week  of  October.  The 
investigation  was  conducted  by  means  of  a 
printed  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  the 
principals  of  all  the  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  education,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  training  schools  for  teachers,  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  a  class  of  truant  boys. 

1  Read  before  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago,  December  28,  1915.  The  complete 
report  will  be  published  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 


The  blank  called  for  a  report  on  the  following 
facts:  The  number  of  stutterers,  lispers  and 
other  types  of  speech  defectives;  the  name  of 
each  speech  defective,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing data  concerning  each  case:  sex,  age, 
grade,  years  pedagogically  retarded,  degree  of 
severity  of  the  defect,  age  of  onset,  ascribed 
cause,  whether  or  not  the  speech  defective  was 
left-handed  at  the  time  or  had  been  left- 
handed  previously  and  whether  or  not  he  was 
a  dextro-sinistral.  A  census  was  also  made 
of  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  left-handed 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  were  speech 
defectives.  In  order  to  obtain  as  complete 
and  accurate  returns  as  possible  the  principals 
were  asked  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
teachers,  the  inspectors  of  school  hygiene  and 
the  parents  or  guardians.  The  data  returned 
on  the  blanks  are  probably  fully  as  accurate 
as  data  of  the  same  degree  of  intricacy  gath- 
ered by  a  similar  method.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  it  is  not  always  possible  readily 
to  determine  whether  a  child  is  or  is  not  a 
stutterer.  Aborted  forms  of  stuttering,  par- 
ticularly in  older  adolescents  and  adults,  are 
frequently  only  recognized  by  the  speech  ex- 
pert. The  lay  observer  often  fails  to  recognize 
the  obstructed  type  of  stuttering.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  hesitations  and  repetitions 
in  reading  which  are  not  spasmodic  in  char- 
acter and  choreic  tics  are  sometimes  misdiag- 
nosed as  stuttering.  Even  stuttering  and  lisp- 
ing are  occasionally  confused.  Both  stutter- 
ing and  lisping  may,  again,  be  confused  with 
other  forms  of  speech  disorders.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways easy  to  determine  whether  a  child  should 
be  reported  as  a  mild  or  severe  stutterer  or 
lisper,  for  the  severity  of  speech  disorders  may 
vary  considerably  from  time  to  time. 

The  difficulty  of  correct  diagnosis  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident:  after  a 
personal  examination  of  the  stutterers  re- 
ported from  one  school  I  found  that  the  num- 
ber should  be  reduced  from  12  to  5.  In  order 
to  reduce  errors  of  diagnosis  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  two  major  types  of  speech  defects, 
namely  stuttering  and  lisping,  were  defined  in 
the  questionnaire ;  the  teachers  and  physicians 
were  asked  to  make  themselves  conversant 
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with  the  definitions  before  attempting  to 
classify  the  cases ;  and  the  principals  in  all  the 
schools  in  which  a  large  number  of  stutterers 
had  been  reported  were  asked  to  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  each  child  according  to 
supplied  directions.  This  precaution  served 
to  reduce  the  returns  in  a  few  schools,  but  in 
most  cases  the  earlier  reports  were  confirmed. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  in  school  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  was  89,057,  ranging  in 
age  from  5  to  21  years,  of  whom  44,124  were 
boys  and  44,933  were  girls ;  75,108  were  in  the 
white  elementary  schools  (37,594  boys  and  37,- 
514  girls),  6,025  in  the  colored  elementary 
schools  (2,865  boys  and  3,160  girls),  6,888  in 
the  white  high  schools  (3,176  boys  and  3,712 
girls),  694  in  the  colored  high  school  (245  boys 
and  449  girls),  and  342  in  the  special  schools 
for  mental  defectives  (244  boys  and  98  girls. 
Thirty -two  of  these  pupils  were  colored). 

The  total  number  of  speech  defects  of  all 
kinds  reported,  including  both  severe  and  mild 
forms,  was  2,536,  which  is  2.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  enrollment.  This  figure  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  per  cent,  found  among  boys 
over  13  years  of  age  in  Liverpool,  England 
(2.5  per  cent.),  than  the  figure  given  by 
Conradi  (2.46  per  cent.),  based  on  87,440  chil- 
dren in  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland, 
Louisville,  Albany  and  Springfield,  than  the 
per  cent.  (2.2)  found  by  Westergaard  among 
34,000  Danish  children,  and  than  the  per  cent. 
(2.2)  reported  for  37,824  New  Orleans  school 
children.  But  it  is  decidedly  smaller  than  the 
figure  given  by  Eouma  (11.5  per  cent.),  based 
on  a  study  of  14,235  Belgian  children. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  number 
of  mild  defects  reported  in  the  St.  Louis  survey 
was  over  three  times  as  large  as  the  number  of 
severe  defects,  namely,  1,662  mild  and  519 
severe  defects.  The  severity  of  the  defects, 
however,  was  not  reported  in  355  cases.  All  of 
these  were  included  under  "  other  types "  of 
defects.2    Accordingly,  1.8  per  cent,  of  the 

2  Thirty-five  of  these  eases  were  listed  as  mild 
and  15  cases  as  severe.  Of  the  405  cases  under 
11  other  types"  3.7  per  cent,  were  thus  reported  as 
severe,  8.6  per  cent,  as  mild,  while  the  severity  was 
left  undetermined  in  87.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
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89,057  pupils  suffered  from  mild  defects,  while 
only  .5  per  cent,  suffered  from  severe  defects. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  degree  of 
severity  was  not  reported  amounted  to  .3  per 
cent,  of  all  the  pupils. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  different  de- 
fects was  as  follows :  lisping  1,448  or  1.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled; 
stuttering  683  or  .7  per  cent.;  and  all  other 
defects  405  or  .4  per  cent.  The  lispers  were 
more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  stutterers, 
while  the  stutterers  were  not  quite  twice  as 
numerous  as  all  of  the  "  other  types."  Under 
"  other  types "  were  reported  the  following 
speech  troubles:  indistinct  speech  (often  due 
to  foreign  parentage),  314  cases,  or  77.5  per 
cent,  of  all  the  "  other  types  " ;  speech  obstruc- 
tion, 6  cases,  and  speech  hesitation,  5  cases;3 
baby  talk,  19  cases;4  mutism,  7  cases;  South- 
ern accent,  4  cases;  miscellaneous,  21  cases; 
and  unclassified,  29  cases. 

v  The  percentage  of  stuttering  found  in  St. 
Louis  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  of 
the  per  cents,  found  in  other  surveys,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures :  Boston,' 
.78  per  cent.  (Hartwell) ;  six  American  cities 
investigated  by  Conradi,  .87  per  cent.;  Danish 
children  investigated  by  Westergaard,  .61  per 
cent.;  212,000  country  children,  .9  per  cent, 
and  85,000  city  children,  .74  per  cent.,  inves- 
tigated by  Lindberg  in  Denmark ;  231,000  chil- 
dren in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Hungary  (Von 
Sarbo),  1.02  per  cent.;  and  14,235  children 
in  the  cities  of  Belgium,  1.4  per  cent. 
(Eouma).  The  average  of  these  seven  surveys 
is  .9  per  cent.,  while  the  extremes  range  from 
a  little  over  one  half  per  cent,  to  about  one  and 
a  half  per  cent. 

Seventy-one  per  cent,  (or  486  cases)  of  the 
stutterers  in  the  St.  Louis  survey  were  re- 
ported as  mild  cases,  while  only  28.8  per  cent. 
(197  cases)  were  reported  as  severe.    The  per- 

s  These  cases  possibly  should  have  been  included 
with  the  stutterers. 

*  These  cases  apparently  should  have  been  classi- 
fied as  lispers.  A  careful  individual  examination 
probably  would  have  resolved  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  ' '  other  types ' '  into  obscure  forms  of 
stuttering  and  lisping. 
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centage  of  mild  stutterers  found  among  all  the 
pupils  was  .5  per  cent.,  while  the  per  cent,  of 
severe  stutterers  was  only  .2  per  cent. 

Relatively  the  preponderance  of  mild  over 
severe  lispers  was  even  greater.  The  ratio 
was  78.7  per  cent.  (1,141  cases)  of  mild  to  21.1 
per  cent.  (307  cases)  of  severe  cases.  Of  all 
the  children  enrolled  1.2  per  cent,  were  mildly 
affected  with  some  form  of  lisping,  while  only 
.3  per  cent,  were  severely  thus  affected.  These 
figures  show  how  important  it  is  in  surveys  of 
speech  defects  to  secure  comparative  statistics 
on  the  prevalence  of  the  severe  and  mild  forms. 

SPEECH  DEFECTS  IN  RELATION  TO  SEX 

It  has  been  claimed  that  speech  defects  occur 
about  three  times  as  frequently  among  boys  as 
among  girls.  In  our  returns  the  ratio  is  less 
than  2  to  1.  The  number  of  defects  of  all 
kinds  for  the  boys  is  1,612,  which  is  3.6  per 
cent,  of  all  the  boys  (44,124),  while  for  girls 
the  number  is  924,  which  is  2.0  per  cent,  of  all 
the  girls  (44,933).  The  preponderance  of^ 
speech  defects  among  the  boys  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  case  of  stuttering,  as  seen  from 
the  following  figures :  1.1  per  cent,  of  all  the 
boys  (492  of  44,124  boys)  were  stutterers  as 
against  only  .4  per  cent,  of  all  the  girls  (191  of 
44,933  girls)  ;  while  1.9  per  cent,  (or  852)  of  all 
the  boys  were  lispers  as  against  1.3  per  cent, 
(or  596)  of  all  the  girls.  The  "  other  types  "  of 
defects  obtained  among  .5  per  cent.  (264)  of 
the  boys  and  .3  per  cent.  (141)  of  the  girls. 
Not  only  so,  the  severe  cases  of  stuttering  are 
more  numerous  among  boys  than  among  girls, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures:  Thirty-one 
and  three  tenths  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  (154) 
of  stuttering  among  the  boys  were  severe  (and 
68.7  per  cent,  mild),  while  the  severe  cases 
(43)  among  the  girls  amounted  to  only  22.5 
per  cent,  (and  the  mild  77.5  per  cent.).  In  the 
case  of  lisping  there  appears  to  be  no  signifi- 
cant sex  difference  in  regard  to  the  severity  of 
the  affection.  Twenty  and  six  tenths  per 
cent,  of  the  lispers  (176  cases)  among  the 
boys  were  severe  cases  (and  79.3  per  cent,  mild 
cases),  while  among  the  girls  the  per  cent,  of 
severe  cases  (131)  was  21.9  per  cent,  (and  of 
mild  cases  78  per  cent.). 


LEFT-IIANDEDNESS,  DEXTRO-SINISTRALITY  AND 
SPEECH  DEFECTS 

Twenty-five  hundred  and  eighty-two  children 
were  reported  to  be  left-handed,  which  is  2.8 
per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils.5  At  first  glance 
this  would  seem  to  furnish  a  mathematical 
demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
that  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  between 
left-handedness  and  the  development  of  speech 
disorders,  because  the  number  of  left-handed 
pupils  and  the  number  of  speech  defectives  is 
almost  identical.  Moreover,  the  per  cent,  of 
speech  defectives  who  were  left-handed  was 
4.9  per  cent.6  (126  cases)  which  is  almost 
twice  as  great  as  the  per  cent,  found  among  all 
of  the  pupils.  This  theory  specifically,  how- 
ever, holds  that  training  left-handed  children 
to  write  with  the  right  hand  produces  disorders 
in  the  mechanism  of  speech.  It  has  been  said 
that  Ballard's7  investigations  have  established 
this  point  "  beyond  controversy,"  and  we  have 
been  told  that  "  left-handed  children  should 
remain  left-handed,  for  writing  at  least."  8 

Of  545  normally  left-handed  normal  chil- 
dren in  London  investigated  by  Ballard  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  teachers 
of  13,189  pupils,  399  were  "  dextro-sinistrals  " 
(that  is,  they  were  naturally  left-handed,  but 
had  been  trained  to  write  with  the  right  hand), 
while  146  were  pure  sinistrals  (that  is,  they 
had  been  permitted  to  continue  to  write  with 
the  left  hand).  The  percentage  of  stuttering 
among  the  pure  sinistrals  was  only  1.1  per 
cent.,  but  among  the  dextro-sinistrals  4.3  per 

5  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  recorded 
as  partially  left-handed;  that  is,  they  were  left- 
handed  in  the  performance  of  some  tasks  but  right- 
handed  otherwise.  Some  boys  seemed  to  be  left- 
footed  but  right-handed.  Thus  a  boy  might  boot 
a  ball  with  the  left  foot  or  throw  a  ball  with  the 
left  hand  but  write  with  the  right  hand.  The 
percentage  of  left-handedness  for  the  boys  was 
3.6  per  cent,  and  for  the  girls  2.1  per  cent. 

6  Including  those  who  formerly  had  been  left- 
handed  the  per  cent,  was  9.9  per  cent.  (251  cases). 

7  P.  B.  Ballard,  "Sinistrality  and  Speech," 
Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  1912,  p.  298  f. 

8  Lewis  M.  Terman,  ' 1  The  Hygiene  of  the 
School  Child/'  Boston,  1914,  345,  346. 
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cent.  Of  882  dextrals  among  944  mentally 
deficient  children,  studied  in  a  second  inves- 
tigation, only  1.6  per  cent,  were  stutterers, 
while  the  per  cent,  of  stutterers  among  the 
dextro-sinistrals  was  nearly  20.  Of  322  sinis- 
trals in  a  group  of  11,939  children  ranging 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age  personally  investi- 
gated by  Ballard,  271  were  dextro-sinistrals. 
Of  these  25.8  per  cent,  were  stuttering  at  the 
time  or  had  formerly  stuttered. 

Our  own  results  corroborate  only  mildly,  if 
indeed  at  all,  Ballard's  conclusions.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-four  of  our  pupils  were  re- 
ported as  dextro-sinistrals,  or  2.0  per  cent,  of 
all  the  pupils  enrolled.  Of  these  only  173  had 
speech  defects  while  1,671  were  without  speech 
defects.  In  other  words,  only  9.4  per  cent,  of 
our  dextro-sinistrals  had  speech  defects,  while 
90.6  per  cent,  did  not  have  speech  defects. 
The  number  of  dextro-sinistrals  who  had 
speech  defects  thus  amounted  to  only  6.8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  speech  defectives 
(2,538). 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  left-handed  pupils  who  had  been 
taught  to  write  with  the  right  hand  had  not 
developed  any  speech  defects. 

Ballard  found  that  speech  disorders  were 
especially  prevalent  among  mentally  deficient 
dextro-sinistrals.  We  do  not  find  a  significant 
difference  among  the  pupils  in  the  regular 
grades  and  in  the  special  schools.  Eight 
pupils,  or  2.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  re- 
ported upon  in  the  special  schools  for  mentally 
deficient  children,  were  dextro-sinistrals.  Of 
these  eight  12.4  per  cent.  (1  case)  had  speech 
defects,  while  87.4  per  cent.  (7  cases)  did  not 
have  speech  defects.  The  number  of  dextro- 
sinistrals  with  speech  defects  thus  constitutes 
only  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  90  speech  defectives 
reported  from  these  schools.  The  number  of 
mentally  deficient  speech  defectives  who  were 
dextro-sinistrals  is  entirely  negligible. 

The  above  analyses  are  based  upon  the  totals 
for  all  kinds  of  speech  defects.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  dextro-sinistrality  is  causally  re- 
lated to  only  one  type  of  speech  defect,  say 
stuttering.  The  number  of  dextro-sinistrals 
among  the  different  types  of  speech  defectives 


was  as  follows :  65  among  the  stutterers,  which 
is  9.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  stutterers ;  101  among 
the  lispers,  which  is  6.9  per  cent,  of  all  the 
lispers ;  and  7  among  the  other  types,  which  is 
1.7  per  cent,  of  all  thus  listed.  The  percentage 
is  indeed  somewhat  higher  among  the  stutterers 
-  than  among  the  other  types.  But  even  thus, 
the  data  do  not  prove  that  the  9.5  per  cent,  of 
dextro-sinistral  stutterers  developed  stutter- 
ing because  they  had  been  taught  to  write 
with  the  right  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  them  stuttered  before  they  were 
taught  to  write  at  all.  Thus  our  returns  indi- 
cate that  17  of  the  65  dextro-sinistral  stutterers 
acquired  the  disorder  during  the  first  four 
years,  22  during  the  first  five  years,  only  five 
between  the  age  of  6  and  17,  while,  unfortu- 
nately, no  data  were  supplied  for  the  remain- 
ing 38  cases.  But  81.4  per  cent,  of  the  27  chil- 
dren for  whom  definite  data  were  supplied 
began  to  stutter  before  they  were  given  any 
instruction  in  writing  in  the  schools.9  In  the 
case  of  the  101  dextro-sinistral  lispers,  the 
speech  handicap  was  apparent  during  the  first 
three  years  in  44  cases  and  during  the  first 
five  years  in  45  cases,  it  developed  from  the 
age  of  6  to  9  in  5  cases,  while  no  data  were 
supplied  in  51  cases.  The  probability  is  that  the 
lisping  developed  during  the  first  few  years  of 
life  in  the  majority  of  the  undetermined  cases 
(the  data  for  the  "  other  types  "  were  inade- 
quately reported).  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  50 
cases  for  which  definite  data  were  supplied 
began  to  lisp  before  they  were  taught  to  write 
in  the  schools.  It  is  evident  that  our  own  re- 
sults do  not  justify  the  widespread  fear  that 
training  left-handed  children  to  write  with  the 
right  hand  will  cause  the  development  of 
speech  defects.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin 
psycho-educational  clinic, 
Board  of  Education, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

9  The  theory  has  also  been  propounded  that 
the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  produces 
too  much  mouth  consciousness  and  may  thus  lead 
te  the  development  of  stuttering.  This  theory 
could  not  account  for  the  development  of  stutter- 
ing in  the  vast  majority  of  our  cases  where  definite 
data  are  available. 
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EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN 
HENRY  NEWMAN 

In  an  inconspicuous  private  library 
which  I  know  hang  photographs  of  two 
great  portraits.  One  shows  a  man  of 
twenty-five,  having  a  face  regular  in  out- 
line, full  and  fair,  content  without  self- 
satisfaction,  with  eyes  direct  and  alert, 
with  hair  regularly  laid,  brushed  back 
from  a  high  intellectual  forehead,  with  lips 
set  firmly  and  yet  without  any  suspicion 
of  obstinacy,  with  chin  strong,  yet  free 
from  any  undue  assertiveness,  with  head 
resting  well  poised  on  a  neck  straight  and 
strong,  and  over  all  a  radiant  atmosphere 
of  hopefulness,  of  sunshine,  of  force,  of 
poise,  and  of  elevation.  In  the  other  por- 
trait is  seen  an  old  man  of  four  score  years, 
with  face  thin  and  worn,  the  cheeks  fallen 
in,  the  eyes,  sunken  back  into  their  sockets, 
patiently  looking  out  into  some  indefinite 
unknown,  locks  of  hair  few,  irregular, 
scattered,  the  chin  receding  and  the  chest 
retreating,  and  over  all  a  dark,  dull  atmos- 
phere of  depression,  dejection  and  disap- 
pointment, 1 '  dull,  monotonous,  unprofitable, 
hopeless/'  though  the  robe  of  a  cardinal 
rests  on  the  narrow  and  thin  shoulders  and 
though  the  ring  of  a  cardinal  is  on  the  hand 
which  grasps  the  crosier  which  seems  rather 
the  crutch  of  support  than  of  authority  or 
of  power.  The  one  picture  recalls  the  por- 
trait of  Titian's  " Young  Nobleman,"  yet 
having  an  intellectual  and  moral  virility  of 
which  the  nobleman  never  dreamed.  The 
other  recalls  the  portrait  of  Voltaire,  the 
aged,  without  the  intellectual  activity, 
acquisitiveness  and  alertness,  which  the 
great  Frenchman  possessed. 
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Between  the  time  of  these  two  portraits — 
for  they  each  bear  the  one  name  of  John 
Henry  Newman — lies  a  life  of  high  distinc- 
tion, of  manifold  and  diverse  achievements 
which  is  still  one  of  the  enigmas  of  bio- 
graphic interpretation. 

Yet,  interpretations,  moving  and  keen, 
have  been  essayed,  and  their  diversity  illus- 
trates the  enigmatic  quality  of  this  out- 
standing life  and  career.  To  some,  New- 
man is  a  religious  philosopher  like  Pascal, 
to  others,  a  mystic  like  Fenelon.  To  one, 
like  Lord  Morley,  he  is  simply  a  master  of 
English  style  and  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
thinker.  To  some,  like  certain  German 
critics,  he  is  author  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment in  dogma,  to  others,  like  Dean 
Stanley,  he  belongs  to  the  literature  of  all 
time.  He  himself  illustrates  what  his  biog- 
rapher has  said : 

That  the  same  object  may  be  seen  by  different 
onlookers  under  aspects  so  various  and  partial  as 
to  make  their  views,  from  their  inadequacy,  ap- 
pear occasionally  even  contradictory.1 

Yet  in  a  still  different  light  lies  our  task 
of  interpreting  Newman  as  an  educationist. 
For,  in  a  summary  word,  what  is  educa- 
tion according  to  John  Henry  Newman? 

The  answer  to  this  fundamental  question 
'can  be  made  provisionally  by  seeking  out 
his  interpretation  of  the  human  reason,  its 
nature,  character,  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions. 

In  one  of  his  great  sermons — sermons 
which  have  the  lyric  element  as  a  superla- 
tive excellence — he  says : 

Eeason  is  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
knowledge  of  things  external  to  us,  of  beings, 

1  ' '  The  Life  of  John  Henry  Newman, ' '  by 
Wilfrid  Ward,  I.,  2. 
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facts  and  events,  is  attained  beyond  the  range  of 
sense.  It  ascertains  for  us  not  natural  things 
only,  or  immaterial  only,  or  present  only,  or  past, 
or  future;  but,  even  if  limited  in  its  power,  it  is 
unlimited  in  its  range,  viewed  as  a  faculty, 
though,  of  course,  in  individuals  it  varies  in  range 
also.  It  reaches  to  the  ends  of  the  universe,  and 
to  the  throne  of  God  beyond  them;  it  brings  us 
knowledge,  whether  clear  or  uncertain,  still  knowl- 
edge, in  whatever  degree  of  perfection,  from  every 
side;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  this  character- 
istic, that  it  obtains  it  indirectly,  not  directly. 

Eeason  does  not  really  perceive  any  thing;  but 
it  is  a  faculty  of  proceeding  from  things  that  are 
perceived  to  things  which  are  not;  the  existence  of 
which  it  certifies  to  us  on  the  hypothesis  of  some- 
thing else  being  known  to  exist,  in  other  words, 
being  assumed  to  be  true.  .  .  . 

Reason  is  the  faculty  of  gaining  knowledge  with 
means  of  another.  In  this  way  it  is  able,  from 
small  beginnings,  to  create  to  itself  a  world  of 
direct  perception,  or  of  ascertaining  one  thing  by 
ideas,  which  do  or  do  not  correspond  to  the  thiDgs 
themselves  for  which  they  stand,  or  are  true  or 
not,  according  as  it  is  exercised  soundly  or  other- 
wise. One  fact  may  suffice  for  a  whole  theory; 
one  principle  may  create  and  sustain  a  system; 
one  minute  token  is  a  clue  to  a  large  discovery. 
The  mind  ranges  to  and  fro,  and  spreads  out,  and 
advances  forward  with  a  quickness  which  has  be- 
come a  proverb,  and  a  subtlety  and  versatility 
which  baffle  investigation.  It  passes  on  from  point 
to  point,  gaining  one  by  some  indication;  another 
on  a  probability;  then  availing  itself  of  an  as- 
sociation; then  falling  back  on  some  received  law; 
next  seizing  on  testimony;  then  committing  itself 
to  some  popular  impression,  or  some  inward  in- 
stinct, or  some  obscure  memory;  and  thus  it  makes 
progress  not  unlike  a  clamberer  on  a  steep  cliff, 
who,  by  quick  eye,  prompt  hand,  and  firm  foot, 
ascends  how  he  knows  not  himself,  by  personal  en- 
dowments and  by  practise,  rather  than  by  rule, 
leaving  no  track  behind  him,  and  unable  to  teach 
another.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
stepping  by  which  great  geniuses  scale  the  moun- 
tains of  truth  is  as  unsafe  and  precarious  to  men 
in  general  as  the  ascent  of  a  skilful  mountaineer 
up  a  literal  crag.  It  is  a  way  which  they  alone 
can  take;  and  its  justification  lies  in  their  suc- 
cess. And  such  mainly  is  the  way  in  which  all 
men,  gifted  or  not  gifted,  commonly  reason, — not 
by  rule,  but  by  an  inward  faculty.2 

2  Oxford  University  Sermons,  206,  256. 


In  another  sermon,  he,  with  great  signif- 
icance, interprets  still  further: 

Philosophy  is  Eeason  exercised  upon  Knowledge ; 
for,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  where  the  facts 
are  given,  as  is  here  supposed,  Reason  is  synony- 
mous with  analysis,  having  no  office  beyond  that  of 
ascertaining  the  relations  existing  between  them. 
Reason  is  the  power  of  proceeding  to  new  ideas 
by  means  of  given  ones.3 

Yet  this  faculty  of  reason  is  to  be  used  in 
wisdom,  in  faith  and  through  the  gracious 
help  of  God  himself.  The  piety  of  reason 
is  voiced  in  this  prayer : 

O  gracious  and  merciful  God,  Father  of  Lights, 
I  humbly  pray  and  beseech  Thee,  that  in  all  my 
exercises  of  Reason,  Thy  gift,  I  may  use  it,  as 
Thou  wouldst  have  me  use  it,  in  the  obedience  of 
Faith,  with  a  view  to  Thy  Glory,  with  an  aim  at 
Thy  Truth,  in  dutiful  submission  to  Thy  Will,  for 
the  comfort  of  Thine  elect,  for  the  edification  of 
Holy  Jerusalem,  Thy  Church,  and  in  recollection 
of  Thine  own  solemn  warning:  "Every  idle  word 
that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment;  for  by  thy  words, 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words,  thou 
shalt  be  condemned. ' '  4 

The  reason  of  man  is  to  be  trained  and 
formed;  and  this  training  and  discipline 
manifest  themselves  in  certain  unique  intel- 
lectual methods  and  conditions. 

When  the  intellect  has  once  been  properly  trained 
and  formed  to  have  a  connected  view  or  grasp  of 
things,  it  will  display  its  powers  with  more  or  less 
effect  according  to  its  particular  quality  and  ca- 
pacity in  the  individual.  In  the  case  of  most  men 
it  makes  itself  felt  in  the  good  sense,  sobriety  of 
thought,  reasonableness,  candour,  self-command, 
and  steadiness  of  view,  which  characterize  it.  In 
some  it  will  have  developed  habits  of  business, 
power  of  influencing  others,  and  sagacity.  In 
others  it  will  elicit  the  talent  of  philosophical 
speculation,  and  lead  the  mind  forward  to  emi- 
nence in  this  or  that  intellectual  department.  In 
all  it  will  be  a  faculty  of  entering  with  compara- 
tive ease  into  any  subject  of  thought,  and  of  tak- 
ing up  with  aptitude  any  science  or  profession. 5 

The  first  step  in  intellectual  training  is  to  im- 

3  Ibid.,  290. 

4  Ward,  "Life  of  Cardinal  Newman,"  II., 
364-65. 

5  "Idea  of  a  University, ' '  xvii-xviii. 
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press  upon  a  boy's  mind  the  idea  of  science, 
method,  order,  principle,  and  system;  of  rule  and 
exception,  of  richness  and  harmony.  This  is  com- 
monly and  excellently  done  by  making  him  begin 
with  Grammar;  nor  can  too  great  accuracy,  or 
minuteness  and  subtlety  of  teaching  be  used 
towards  him,  as  his  faculties  expand,  with  this 
simple  purpose.  Hence  it  is  that  critical  scholar- 
ship is  so  important  a  discipline  for  him  when  he 
is  leaving  school  for  the  University.  A  second 
science  is  the  Mathematics:  this  should  follow 
Grammar,  still  with  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  give 
him  a  conception  of  development  and  arrangement 
from  and  around  a  common  centre.  Hence  it  is 
that  Chronology  and  Geography  are  so  necessary 
for  him,  when  he  reads  History,  which  is  otherwise 
little  better  than  a  story-book.  Hence,  too,  Metri- 
cal Composition,  when  he  reads  Poetry;  in  order 
to  stimulate  his  powers  into  action  in  every  prac- 
ticable way,  and  to  prevent  a  merely  passive  re- 
ception of  images  and  ideas  which  in  that  case 
are  likely  to  pass  out  of  the  mind  as  soon  as  they 
have  entered  it.  Let  him  once  gain  this  habit  of 
method,  of  starting  from  fixed  points,  of  making 
his  ground  good  as  he  goes,  of  distinguishing  what 
he  knows  from  what  he  does  not  know,  and  I  con- 
ceive he  will  be  gradually  initiated  into  the  larg- 
est and  truest  philosophical  views,  and  will  feel 
nothing  but  impatience  and  disgust  at  the  random 
theories  and  imposing  sophistries  and  dashing 
paradoxes,  which  carry  away  half-formed  and 
superficial  intellects.6 

The  education  thus  secured  we  denomi- 
nate "liberal"  because  it  sets  the  reason 
free,  making  it  at  home  in  every  intellectual 
zone.    The  man  who  has  such  a  training 

apprehends  the  great  outlines  of  knowledge,  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts, 
its  lights  and  its  shades,  its  great  points  and  its 
little,  as  he  otherwise  cannot  apprehend  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  his  education  is  called  "Liberal." 
A  habit  of  mind  is  formed  which  lasts  through 
life,  of  which  the  attributes  are,  freedom,  equi- 
tableness,  calmness,  moderation,  and  wisdom.7 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  "liberal  knowledge," 
of  the  "liberal  arts  and  studies,"  and  of  a  "lib- 
eral education, ' '  as  the  special  characteristic  or 
property  of  a  University  and  of  a  gentleman ;  what 
is  really  meant  by  the  word?  Now,  first,  in  its 
grammatical  sense  it  is  opposed  to  servile;  and 
by  "servile  work"  is  understood,  as  our  cate- 

6  ' 1  Idea  of  a  University, ' '  xix-xx. 

7  "Idea  of  a  University,"  101. 


chisms  inform  us,  bodily  labour,  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  the  like,  in  which  the  mind  has 
little  or  no  part.  Parallel  to  such  servile  works 
are  those  arts,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  of  which 
the  poet  speaks,  which  owe  their  origin  and  their 
method  to  hazard,  not  to  skill;  as,  for  instance, 
the  practice  and  operations  of  an  empire.  As  far 
as  this  contrast  may  be  considered  as  a  guide  into 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  liberal  education  and 
liberal  pursuits  are  exercises  of  mind,  of  reason, 
of  reflection. 

But  we  want  something  more  for  its  explana- 
tion, for  there  are  bodily  exercises  which  are  lib- 
eral, and  mental  exercises  which  are  not  so.  For 
instance,  in  ancient  times  the  practitioners  in 
medicine  were  commonly  slaves;  yet  it  was  an  art 
as  intellectual  in  its  nature,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
tence, fraud,  and  quackery  with  which  it  might 
then,  as  now,  be  debased,  as  it  was  heavenly  in  its 
aim.  And  so  in  like  manner,  we  contrast  a  liberal 
education  with  a  commercial  education  or  a  pro- 
fessional; yet  no  one  can  deny  that  commerce  and 
the  professions  afford  scope  for  the  highest  and 
most  diversified  powers  of  mind.  There  is  then 
a  great  variety  of  intellectual  exercises,  which  are 
not  technically  called  "liberal";  on  the  other 
hand,  I  say,  there  are  exercises  of  the  body  which 
do  receive  that  appellation.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  the  palaestra,  in  ancient  times;  such  the 
Olympic  games,  in  which  strength  and  dexterity  of 
body  as  well  as  of  mind  gained  the  prize.  In 
Xenophon  we  read  of  the  young  Persian  nobility 
being  taught  to  ride  on  horseback  and  to  speak  the 
truth;  both  being  among  the  accomplishments  of 
a  gentleman.  War,  too,  however  rough  a  profes- 
sionj  has  ever  been  accounted  liberal,  unless  in 
cases  when  it  becomes  heroic,  which  would  intro- 
duce us  to  another  subject.7  .  .  . 

The  principle  of  real  dignity  in  Knowledge,  its 
worth,  its  desirableness,  considered  irrespectively 
of  its  results,  is  this  germ  within  it  of  a  scientific 
or  philosophical  process.  This  is  how  it  comes  to 
be  an  end  in  itself;  this  is  why  it  admits  of  being 
called  Liberal.  Not  to  know  the  relative  disposi- 
tion of  things  is  the  state  of  slaves  or  children;  to 
have  mapped  out  the  Universe,  is  the  boast,  or  at 
least  the  ambition,  of  Philosophy.  .  .  . 

When  we  speak  of  the  communication  of  Knowl- 
edge as  being  Education,  we  hereby  really  imply 
that  that  Knowledge  is  a  state  or  condition  of 
mind;  and  since  cultivation  of  mind  is  surely  worth 
seeking  for  its  own  sake,  we  are  thus  brought  once 
more  to  the  conclusion,  which  the  word  "Liberal" 
and  the  word  "Philosophy"  have  already  sug- 
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gested,  that  there  is  a  Knowledge,  which  is  desir- 
able, though  nothing  come  of  it,  as  being  of  itself 
a  treasure,  and  a  sufficient  remuneration  of  years 
of  labour. s 

Such  an  education  has  tremendous  sig- 
nificances for  the  individual  man  and  for 
the  race : 

One  main  portion  of  intellectual  education,  of 
the  labours  of  both  school  and  university,  is  to  re- 
move the  original  dimness  of  the  mind's  eye;  to 
strengthen  and  perfect  its  vision;  to  enable  it  to 
look  out  into  the  world  right  forward,  steadily 
and  truly;  to  give  the  mind  clearness,  accuracy, 
precision;  to  enable  it  to  use  words  aright,  to 
understand  what  it  says,  to  conceive  justly  what 
it  thinks  about,  to  abstract,  compare,  analyze,  di- 
vide, define,  and  reason,  correctly.  There  is  a 
particular  science  which  takes  these  matters  in 
hand,  and  it  is  called  logic;  but  it  is  not  by  logic, 
certainly  not  by  logic  alone,  that  the  faculty  I 
speak  of  is  acquired.  The  infant  does  not  learn  to 
spell  and  read  the  hues  upon  his  retina  by  any 
scientific  rule;  nor  does  the  student  learn  accuracy 
of  thought  by  any  manual  or  treatise.  The  in- 
struction given  him,  of  whatever  kind,  if  it  be 
really  instruction,  is  mainly,  or  at  least  pre-emi- 
nently, this, — a  discipline  in  accuracy  of  mind.9 

The  reason  of  man,  thus  disciplined,  is 

not  simply  a  thinking  machine:  it  is  far 

other  than  mechanical.    It  moves  and  acts 

itself  in  a  courtesy,  propriety,  and  polish  of  word 
and  action,  which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  accept- 
able to  others;  but  it  does  much  more.  It  brings 
the  mind  into  form, — for  the  mind  is  like  the 
body.  Boys  outgrow  their  shape  and  their 
strength;  their  limbs  have  to  be  knit  together,  and 
their  constitution  needs  tone.  Mistaking  animal 
spirits  for  vigour,  and  overconfident  in  their 
health,  ignorant  what  they  can  bear  and  how  to 
manage  themselves,  they  are  immoderate  and  ex- 
travagant; and  fall  into  sharp  sicknesses.  This 
is  an  emblem  of  their  minds;  at  first  they  have  no 
principles  laid  down  within  them  as  a  foundation 
for  the  intellect  to  build  upon;  they  have  no  dis- 
criminating convictions,  and  no  grasp  of  conse- 
quences.™ 

But  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
sult of  a  liberal  education  lies  in  the  en- 

s  Ibid.,  106-07,  113,  114. 
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largement  of  the  mind  of  man.  In  sermon 
as  well  as  in  essay  Newman  refers  to  this 
precious  consequence. 

However,  a  very  little  consideration  will  make  it 
plain  also,  that  knowledge  itself,  though  a  condi- 
tion of  the  mind's  enlargement,  yet,  whatever  be 
its  range,  is  not  that  very  thing  which  enlarges  it. 
Rather  the  foregoing  instances  show  that  this  en- 
largement consists  in  the  comparison  of  the  sub- 
jects of  knowledge  one  with  another.  We  feel 
ourselves  to  be  ranging  freely,  when  we  not  only 
learn  something,  but  when  we  also  refer  it  to  what 
we  knew  before.  It  is  not  the  mere  addition  to 
our  knowledge  which  is  the  enlargement,  but  the 
change  of  place,  the  movement  onwards,  of  that 
moral  centre,  to  which  what  we  know  and  what 
we  have  been  acquiring,  the  whole  mass  of  our 
knowledge,  as  it  were,  gravitates.  And  therefore 
a  philosophical  cast  of  thought,  or  a  comprehen- 
sive mind,  or  wisdom  in  conduct  or  policy,  implies 
a  connected  view  of  the  old  with  the  new;  an  in- 
sight into  the  bearing  and  influence  of  each  part 
upon  every  other;  without  which  there  is  no 
whole,  and  could  be  no  centre.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  things,  but  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations. It  is  organized,  and  therefore  living 
knowledge.1! 

Narrow  minds  have  no  power  of  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  minds  of  others.  They  have 
stiffened  in  one  position,  as  limbs  of  the  body 
subjected  to  confinement,  or  as  our  organs  of 
speech,  which  after  a  while  cannot  learn  new 
tones  and  inflections.  They  have  already  par- 
celled out  to  their  own  satisfaction  the  whole 
world  of  knowledge;  they  have  drawn  their  lines, 
and  formed  their  classes,  and  given  to  each  opin- 
ion, argument,  principle,  and  party,  its  own  local- 
ity; they  profess  to  know  where  to  find  every 
thing;  and  they  cannot  learn  any  other  disposition. 
They  are  vexed  at  new  principles  of  arrangement, 
and  grow  giddy  amid  cross  divisions;  and,  even  if 
they  make  the  effort,  cannot  master  them.  They 
think  that  any  one  truth  excludes  another  which  is 
distinct  from  it,  and  that  every  opinion  is  con- 
trary to  their  own  opinions  which  is  not  included 
in  them.  They  cannot  separate  words  from  their 
own  ideas,  and  ideas  from  their  own  associations; 
and  if  they  attain  any  new  view  of  a  subject,  it  is 
but  for  a  moment.  They  catch  it  one  moment,  and 
let  it  go  the  next;  and  then  impute  to  subtlety  m 
it,  or  obscurity  in  its  expression,  what  really 
arises  from  their  own  want  of  elasticity  or  vigour. 

ii 11  Oxford  University  Sermons,"  287. 
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And  when  they  attempt  to  describe  it  in  their 
own  language,  their  nearest  approximation  to  it 
is  a  mistake;  not  from  any  purpose  to  be  unjust, 
but  because  they  are  expressing  the  ideas  of 
another  mind,  as  it  were,  in  translation. 12 

The  enlargement  consists,  not  merely  in  the 
passive  reception  into  the  mind  of  a  number  of 
ideas  hitherto  unknown  to  it,  but  in  the  mind's 
energetic  and  simultaneous  action  upon  and 
towards  and  among  those  new  ideas,  which  are 
rushing  in  upon  it.  It  is  the  action  of  a  forma- 
tive power,  reducing  to  order  and  meaning  the 
matter  of  our  acquirements;  it  is  a  making  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge  subjectively  our  own, 
or,  to  use  a  familiar  word,  it  is  a  digestion  of 
what  we  receive,  into  the  substance  of  our  previous 
state  of  thought;  and  without  this  no  enlarge- 
ment is  said  to  follow.  There  is  no  enlargement, 
unless  there  be  a  comparison  of  ideas  one  with 
another,  as  they  come  before  the  mind,  and  a 
systematizing  of  them.  We  feel  our  minds  to  be 
growing  and  expanding  then,  when  we  not  only 
learn,  but  refer  what  we  learn  to  what  we  know 
already.  It  is  not  the  mere  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge that  is  the  illumination;  but  the  locomotion, 
the  movement  onwards,  of  that  mental  centre,  to 
which  both  what  we  know,  and  what  we  are  learn- 
ing, the  accumulating  mass  of  our  acquirements, 
gravitates. is 

Knowledge  then  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  expansion  of  mind,  and  the  instrument  of  at- 
taining to  it;  this  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  ever  to 
be  insisted  on;  I  begin  with  it  as  a  first  principle; 
however,  the  very  truth  of  it  carries  men  too  far, 
and  confirms  them  to  the  notion  that  it  is  the  whole 
of  the  matter.  A  narrow  mind  is  thought  to  be 
that  which  contains  little  knowledge;  and  an  en- 
larged mind,  that  which  holds  a  great  deal;  and 
what  seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute  is, 
the  fact  of  the  great  number  of  studies  which  are 
pursued  in  a  University,  by  its  very  profession. 

To  give  this  liberal  education  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  a  university.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  make  the  mind  a  freeman  of  every 
nation,  a  happy  citizen  in  every  intellectual 
zone,  one  who  is  at  home  in  every  human 
relationship. 

This  process  of  training,  by  which  the  intellect, 
instead  of  being  formed  or  sacrificed  to  some  par- 

^lUa.,  307-08. 
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ticular  or  accidental  purpose,  some  specific  trade 
or  profession,  or  study  or  science,  is  disciplined 
for  its  own  sake,  for  the  perception  of  its  own 
proper  object,  and  for  its  own  highest  culture,  is 
called  Liberal  Education;  and  though  there  is  no 
one  in  whom  it  is  carried  as  far  as  is  conceivable, 
or  whose  intellect  would  be  a  pattern  of  what  in- 
tellects should  be  made,  yet  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  but  may  gain  an  idea  of  what  real  training  is, 
and  at  least  look  towards  it,  and  make  its  true 
scope  and  result,  not  something  else,  his  standard 
of  excellence;  and  numbers  there  are  who  may 
submit  themselves  to  it,  and  secure  it  to  themselves 
in  good  measure.  And  to  set  forth  the  right 
standard,  and  to  train  according  to  it,  and  to  help 
forward  all  students  towards  it  according  to  their 
various  capacities,  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  a  University.15 

In  giving  such  an  education,  the  univer- 
sity, of  course,  is  to  provide  a  broad  and 
general,  not  a  technical,  knowledge.  New- 
man says: 

Here  are  two  methods  of  Education;  the  end  of 
one  is  to  be  philosophical,  of  the  other  to  be  me- 
chanical; the  one  rises  towards  general  ideas,  the 
other  is  exhausted  upon  what  is  particular  and  ex- 
ternal. Let  me  not  be  thought  to  deny  the  neces- 
sity, or  to  decry  the  benefit,  of  such  attention  to 
what  is  particular  and  practical,  as  belongs  to  the 
useful  or  mechanical  arts;  life  could  not  go  on 
without  them;  we  owe  our  daily  welfare  to  them; 
their  exercise  is  the  duty  of  the  many,  and  we  owe 
to  the  many  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  fulfilling  tint 
duty.  I  only  say  that  Knowledge,  in  proportion  as 
it  tends  more  and  more  to  be  particular,  ceases  to 
be  Knowledge.  It  is  a  question  whether  Knowl- 
edge can  in  any  proper  sense  be  predicated  of  the 
brute  creation;  without  pretending  to  metaphysical 
exactness  of  phraseology,  which  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  an  occasion  like  this,  I  say,  it  seems  to  me 
improper  to  call  that  passive  sensation,  or  percep- 
tion of  things,  which  brutes  seem  to  possess,  by 
the  name  of  Knowledge.  When  I  speak  of  Knowl- 
edge, I  mean  something  intellectual,  something 
which  grasps  what  it  perceives  through  the 
senses;  something  which  takes  a  view  of  things; 
which  sees  more  than  the  senses  convey;  which 
reasons  upon  what  it  sees,  and  while  it  sees;  which 
invests  it  with  an  idea.  It  expresses  itself,  not  in 
a  mere  enunciation;  but  by  an  enthymeme:  it  is  of 
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the  nature  of  science  from  the  first,  and  in  this 
consists  its  dignity.16 

And  so  as  regards  intellectual  culture,  I  am  far 
from  denying  utility  in  this  large  sense  as  the  end 
of  Education,  when  I  lay  it  down,  that  the  culture 
of  the  intellect  is  a  good  in  itself  and  its  own  end; 
I  do  not  exclude  from  the  idea  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture what  it  cannot  but  be,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things;  I  only  deny  that  we  must  be  able  lo 
point  out,  before  we  have  any  right  to  call  it  use- 
ful, some  art,  or  business,  or  profession,  or  trade, 
or  work,  as  resulting  from  it,  and  as  its  real  and 
complete  end.  The  parallel  is  exact: — As  the  body 
may  be  sacrificed  to  some  manual  or  other  toil, 
whether  moderate  or  oppressive,  so  may  the  intel- 
lect be  devoted  to  some  specific  profession;  and  I 
do  not  call  this  the  culture  of  the  intellect.  Again, 
as  some  member  or  organ  of  the  body  may  be  in- 
ordinately used  and  developed,  so  may  memory,  or 
imagination,  or  the  reasoning  faculty;  and  this 
again  is  not  intellectual  culture.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  body  may  be  tended,  cherished,  and 
exercised  with  a  simple  view  to  its  general  health, 
so  may  the  intellect  also  be  generally  exercised  in 
order  to  its  perfect  state;  and  this  is  its  cultiva- 
tion. 

Again,  as  health  ought  to  precede  labour  of  the 
body,  and  as  a  man  in  health  can  do  what  an 
unhealthy  man  cannot  do,  and  as  of  this  health 
the  properties  are  strength,  energy,  agility,  grace- 
ful carriage  and  action,  manual  dexterity,  and  en- 
durance of  fatigue,  so  in  like  manner  general  cul- 
ture of  mind  is  the  best  aid  to  professional  and 
scientific  study,  and  educated  men  can  do  what  il- 
literate cannot;  and  the  man  who  has  learned  to 
think  and  to  reason  and  to  compare  and  to  discrim- 
inate and  to  analyze,  who  has  refined  his  taste,  and 
formed  his  judgment,  and  sharpened  his  mental 
vision,  will  not  indeed  at  once  be  a  lawyer,  or  a 
pleader,  or  an  orator,  or  a  statesman,  or  a  physi- 
cian, or  a  good  landlord,  or  a  man  of  business,  or  a 
soldier,  or  an  engineer,  or  a  chemist,  or  a  geolo- 
gist, or  an  antiquarian,  but  he  will  be  placed  in 
that  state  of  intellect  in  which  he  can  take  up  any 
one  of  the  sciences  or  callings  I  have  referred  to, 
or  any  other  for  which  he  has  a  taste  or  special 
talent,  with  an  ease,  a  grace,  a  versatility,  and  a 
success,  to  which  another  is  a  stranger.  In  this 
sense  then,  and  as  yet  I  have  said  but  a  very  few 
words  on  a  large  subject,  mental  culture  is  em- 
phatically useful.17 

™Ibid.,  112-13. 
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The  task,  therefore,  of  founding  and 
carrying  forward  a  university  is  among  the 
noblest  which  can  engage  the  powers  of 
man : 

To  set  on  foot  and  to  maintain  in  life  and 
vigour  a  real  University,  is  confessedly,  as  soon  as 
the  word  "University"  is  understood,  one  of  those 
greatest  works,  great  in  their  difficulty  and  their 
importance,  on  which  are  deservedly  expended  the 
rarest  intellects  and  the  most  varied  endowments. 
For,  first  of  all,  it  professes  to  teach  whatever  has 
to  be  taught  in  any  whatever  department  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  it  embraces  in  its  scope  the 
loftiest  subjects  of  human  thought,  and  the  richest 
fields  of  human  inquiry.  Nothing  is  too  vast, 
nothing  too  subtle,  nothing  too  distant,  nothing 
too  minute,  nothing  too  discursive,  nothing  too 
exact,  to  engage  its  attention. is 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  why  I  say  that  to  erect  a 
University  is  at  once  so  arduous  and  beneficial  an 
undertaking,  viz.,  because  it  is  pledged  to  admit, 
without  fear,  without  prejudice,  without  compro- 
mise, all  comers,  if  they  come  in  the  name  of 
Truth;  to  adjust  views,  and  experiences,  and  habits 
of  mind  the  most  independent  and  dissimilar;  and 
to  give  full  play  to  thought  and  erudition  in  their 
most  original  forms,  and  their  most  intense  expres- 
sions, and  in  their  most  ample  circuit.  Thus  to 
draw  many  things  into  one,  is  its  special  function; 
and  it  learns  to  do  it,  not  by  rules  reducible  to 
writing,  but  by  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  forbearance, 
acting  upon  a  profound  insight  into  the  subject- 
matter  of  knowledge,  and  by  a  vigilant  repression 
of  aggression  or  bigotry  in  any  quarter. 19 

What  an  empire  is  in  political  history,  such  is  a 
University  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  and  re- 
search. It  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  high  protecting 
power  of  knowledge  and  science,  of  fact  and  prin- 
ciple, of  inquiry  and  discovery,  of  experiment  and 
speculation;  it  maps  out  the  territory  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  sees  that  the  boundaries  of  each  province 
are  religiously  respected,  and  that  there  is  neither 
encroachment  nor  surrender  on  any  side.  It  acts  as 
an  umpire  between  truth  and  truth,  and,  taking 
into  account  the  nature  and  importance  of  each,  as- 
signs to  all  their  due  order  of  precedence.  It  main- 
tains no  one  department  of  thought  exclusively, 
however  ample  and  noble;  and  it  sacrifices  none. 
It  is  deferential  and  loyal,  according  to  their  re- 
spective weight,  to  the  claims  of  literature,  of  phys- 
ical research,  of  history,  of  metaphysics,  of  theolog- 
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ical  science.  It  is  impartial  towards  them  all,  and 
promotes  each  in  its  own  place  and  for  its  own  ob- 
ject  .20 

The  sum  of  the  work  of  a  university  on 
its  human  side  may  be  said  to  be  that : 

Liberal  Education  makes  not  the  Christian,  not 
the  Catholic,  but  the  gentleman.  It  is  well  to  be  a 
gentleman,  it  is  well  to  have  a  cultivated  intellect, 
a  delicate  taste,  a  candid,  equitable,  dispassionate 
mind,  a  noble  and  courteous  bearing  in  the  con- 
duct of  life; — these  are  the  connatural  qualities  of 
a  large  knowledge;  they  are  the  objects  of  a  Uni- 
versity.21 

It  is  almost  a  definition  of  a  gentleman  to  say 
he  is  one  who  never  inflicts  pain.  This  description 
is  both  refined  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  accurate.  He 
is  mainly  occupied  in  merely  removing  the  ob- 
stacles which  hinder  the  free  and  unembarrassed 
action  of  those  about  him;  and  he  concurs  with 
their  movements  rather  than  takes  the  initiative 
himself.  His  benefits  may  be  considered  as  paral- 
lel to  what  are  called  comforts  or  conveniences  in 
arrangements  of  a  personal  nature:  like  an  easy 
chair  or  a  good  fire,  which  do  their  part  in  dispell- 
ing cold  and  fatigue,  though  nature  provides  both 
means  of  rest  and  animal  heat  without  them.  The 
true  gentleman  in  like  manner  carefully  avoids 
whatever  may  cause  a  jar  or  a  jolt  in  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  cast; — all  clashing  of 
opinion,  or  collision  of  feeling,  all  restraint,  or  sus- 
picion, or  gloom,  or  resentment ;  his  great  concern 
being  to  make  every  one  at  their  ease  and  at  home. 
He  has  his  eyes  on  all  his  company;  he  is  tender 
towards  the  bashful,  gentle  towards  the  distant, 
and  merciful  towards  the  absurd;  he  can  recollect 
to  whom  he  is  speaking;  he  guards  against  unsea- 
sonable allusions,  or  topics  which  may  irritate;  he 
is  seldom  prominent  in  conversation,  and  never 
wearisome.  He  makes  light  of  favours  while  he 
does  them,  and  seems  to  be  receiving  when  he  i3 
conferring.  He  never  speaks  of  himself  except 
when  compelled,  never  defends  himself  by  mere 
retort,  he  has  no  ears  for  slander  or  gossip,  is 
scrupulous  in  imputing  motives  to  those  who  inter- 
fere with  him,  and  interprets  everything  for  the 
best.  He  is  never  mean  or  little  in  his  disputes, 
never  takes  unfair  advantage,  never  mistakes  per- 
sonalities or  sharp  sayings  for  arguments,  or  in- 
sinuates evil  which  he  dare  not  say  out.  From  a 
long-sighted  prudence,  he  observes  the  maxim  of 
the  ancient  sage,  that  we  should  ever  conduct  our- 
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selves  towards  our  enemy  as  if  he  were  one  day  to 
be  our  friend.  He  has  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
affronted  at  insults,  he  is  too  well  employed  to  re- 
member injuries,  and  too  indolent  to  bear  malice. 
He  is  patient,  forbearing,  and  resigned,  on  philo- 
sophical principles;  he  submits  to  pain,  because 
it  is  inevitable,  to  bereavement,  because  it  is  irre- 
parable, and  to  death,  because  it  is  his  destiny. 
If  he  engages  in  controversy  of  any  kind,  his  dis- 
ciplined intellect  preserves  him  from  the  blunder- 
ing discourtesy  of  better,  perhaps,  but  less  edu- 
cated minds;  who,  like  blunt  weapons,  tear  and 
hack  instead  of  cutting  clean,  who  mistake  the 
point  in  argument,  waste  their  strength  on  trifles, 
misconceive  their  adversary,  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion more  involved  than  they  find  it.  He  may  be 
right  or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  but  he  is  too  clear- 
headed to  be  unjust;  he  is  simple  as  he  is  forcible, 
and  as  brief  as  he  is  decisive.  Nowhere  shall  we 
find  greater  candour,  consideration,  indulgence: 
he  throws  himself  into  the  minds  of  his  opponents, 
he  accounts  for  their  mistakes.  He  knows  the 
weakness  of  human  reason  as  well  as  its  strength, 
its  province  and  its  limits.  If  he  be  an  unbe- 
liever, he  will  be  too  profound  and  large-minded 
to  ridicule  religion  or  to  act  against  it;  he  is  too 
wise  to  be  a  dogmatist  or  fanatic  in  his  infidelity. 
He  respects  piety  and  devotion;  he  even  supports 
institutions  as  venerable,  beautiful,  or  useful,  to 
which  he  does  not  assent;  he  honours  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  it  contents  him  to  decline  its 
mysteries  without  assailing  or  denouncing  them. 
He  is  a  friend  of  religious  toleration,  and  that, 
not  only  because  his  philosophy  has  taught  him 
to  look  on  all  forms  of  faith  with  an  impartial 
eye,  but  also  from  the  gentleness  and  effeminacy 
of  feeling,  which  is  the  attendant  on  civilization. 22 

A  liberal  education,  the  giving  of  which 

is  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  purpose  of  a 

university,  represents  the  activity  of  the 

intellectual  forces  of  man.   With  charming 

irony  Newman  discourses  on  securing  such 

an  education  without  money  and  without 

the  price  of  toil. 

Learning  is  to  be  without  exertion,  without  at- 
tention, without  toil;  without  grounding,  without 
advance,  without  finishing.  There  is  to  be  noth- 
ing individual  in  it;  and  this,  forsooth,  is  the 
wonder  of  the  age.  What  the  steam  engine  does 
with  matter,  the  printing  press  is  to  do  with  mind ; 
it  is  to  act  mechanically,  and  the  population  is  to 

22  Hid.,  208-10. 
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be  passively,  almost  unconsciously  enlightened,  by 
the  mere  multiplication  and  dissemination  of  vol- 
umes. Whether  it  be  the  school  boy,  or  the  school 
girl,  or  the  youth  at  college,  or  the  mechanic  in 
the  town,  or  the  politician  in  the  senate,  all  have 
been  the  victims  in  one  way  or  other  of  this  most 
preposterous  and  pernicious  of  delusions.  Wise 
men  have  lifted  up  their  voices  in  vain;  and  at 
length,  lest  their  own  institutions  should  be  out- 
shone and  should  disappear  in  the  folly  of  the 
hour,  they  have  been  obliged,  as  far  as  they  could 
with  a  good  conscience,  to  humour  a  spirit  which 
they  could  not  withstand,  and  make  temporizing 
concessions  at  which  they  could  not  but  inwardly 
smile.23 

And  yet  learning  is  not  to  be  made  a  me- 
chanical process,  but  an  unconscious  growth 
and  vital  absorption  of  vital  forces. 

I  protest  to  you,  Gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  to 
choose  between  a  so-called  University,  which  dis- 
pensed with  residence  and  tutorial  superintendence, 
and  gave  its  degrees  to  any  person  who  passed  an 
examination  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a 
University  which  had  no  professors  or  examina- 
tions at  all,  but  merely  brought  a  number  of 
young  men  together  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
then  sent  them  away  as  the  University  of  Oxford 
is  said  to  have  done  some  sixty  years  since,  if  I 
were  asked  which  of  these  two  methods  was  the 
better  discipline  of  the  intellect, — mind,  I  do  not 
say  which  is  morally  the  better,  for  it  is  plain  that 
compulsory  study  must  be  a  good  and  idleness  an 
intolerable  mischief, — but  if  I  must  determine 
which  of  the  two  courses  was  the  more  successful 
in  training,  moulding,  enlarging  the  mind,  which 
sent  out  men  the  more  fitted  for  their  secular 
duties,  which  produced  better  public  men,  men  of 
the  world,  men  whose  names  would  descend  to  pos- 
terity, I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  University  which  did  nothing,  over 
that  which  exacted  of  its  members  an  acquaintance 
with  every  science  under  the  sun.-24 

In  this  educative  process,  the  learned 
cardinal  gives  an  exalted  place  to  religion. 
Religion  represents  the  greatest  thoughts 
which  can  influence  or  instruct  the  mind 
and  the  noblest  emotion  which  can  fill  the 
heart. 

Eeligion  has  its  own  enlargement,  and  an  en- 
largement, not  of  tumult,  but  of  peace.    It  is 

23  Hid.,  142-43. 

24  Ibid.,  145. 


often  remarked  of  uneducated  persons,  who  have 
hitherto  thought  little  of  the  unseen  world,  that, 
on  their  turning  to  God,  looking  into  themselves, 
regulating  their  hearts,  reforming  their  conduct, 
and  meditating  on  death  and  judgment,  heaven 
and  hell,  they  seem  to  become,  in  point  of  intel- 
lect, different  beings  from  what  they  were.  Be- 
fore, they  took  things  as  they  came,  and  thought 
no  more  of  one  thing  than  another.  But  now 
every  event  has  a  meaning;  they  have  their  own 
estimate  of  whatever  happens  to  them;  they  are 
mindful  of  times  and  seasons,  and  compare  the 
present  with  the  past;  and  the  world,  no  longer 
dull,  monotonous,  unprofitable,  and  hopeless,  is  a 
various  and  complicated  drama,  with  parts  and  an 
object,  and  an  awful  moral. 25 

To  persons  who  are  said  to  be  uneducated 
religion  seems  often  to  give  an  enlargement 
of  the  mind  which  is  nothing  less  than  a 
liberal  education.  The  new  birth  of  the 
heart  produces  an  intellectual  new  birth. 

It  is  often  remarked  of  uneducated  persons,  who 
hitherto  have  lived  without  seriousness,  that  on 
their  turning  to  God,  looking  into  themselves,  reg- 
ulating their  hearts,  reforming  their  conduct,  and 
studying  the  inspired  Word,  they  seem  to  become, 
in  point  of  intellect,  different  beings  from  what 
they  were  before.  Before,  they  took  things  as 
they  came,  and  thought  no  more  of  one  thing  than 
of  another.  But  now  every  event  has  a  meaning; 
they  form  their  own  estimate  of  whatever  occurs; 
they  recollect  times  and  seasons;  and  the  world, 
instead  of  being  like  the  stream  which  the  country- 
man gazed  on,  ever  in  motion  and  never  in  prog- 
ress, is  a  various  and  complicated  drama,  with 
parts  and  with  an  object.-26 

The  education  which  is  given  by  religion, 
or  which  is  given  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
institutions  of  religion,  is  still  to  be  free 
and  liberal.  Ward  quotes  a  remark  of  the 
cardinal  made  in  his  first  university  ser- 
mon in  Dublin,  to  the  effect: 

Some  persons  will  say  that  I  am  thinking  of 
confining,  distorting,  and  stunting  the  growth  of 
the  intellect  by  ecclesiastical  supervision.  I  have 
no  such  thought.  Nor  have  I  any  thought  of  a 
compromise,  as  if  religion  must  give  up  something, 
and  science  something.  I  wish  the  intellect  to 
range  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  religion  to 

25  Ibid.,  133. 

26  « « Oxford  University  Sermons, ' '  285. 
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enjoy  an  equal  freedom;  but  what  I  am  stipu- 
lating for  is,  that  they  should  be  found  in  one  and 
the  same  place,  and  exemplified  in  the  same  per- 
sons. I  want  to  destroy  that  diversity  of  centres 
which  puts  everything  into  confusion  by  creating 
a  contrariety  of  influences.  I  wish  the  same  spots 
and  the  same  individuals  to  be  at  once  oracles  of 
philosophy  and  shrines  of  devotion.  I  want  the 
intellectual  layman  to  be  religious,  and  the  devout 
ecclesiastic  to  be  intellectual.2? 

Newman  believes  that  the  Catholic 
church  should  have  colleges  for  its  own 
members.  The  Dublin  experiment,  even 
though  it  proved  to  be  a  failure,  testifies  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  great  conviction. 

As  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  Church  ought  to  have  Schools  (Universi- 
ties) of  her  own.  She  can  in  Ireland — she  can't 
in  England,  a  Protestant  country.  How  are  you 
to  prepare  young  Catholics  for  taking  part  in 
life,  in  filling  stations  in  a  Protestant  country  as 
England,  without  going  to  the  English  Universi- 
ties? Impossible.  Either  then  refuse  to  let  Cath- 
olics avail  themselves  of  these  privileges,  of  going 
into  Parliament,  of  taking  their  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  becoming  Lawyers,  Commissioners, 
etc.,  etc.,  or  let  them  go  there,  where  alone  they 
will  be  able  to  put  themselves  on  a  par  with  Prot- 
estants.   Argument  the  1st. 

2.  They  will  get  more  harm  in  London  life  than 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  A  boy  of  19  goes  to 
some  London  office,  with  no  restraint — he  goes  at 
that  age  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  is  at  least 
under  some  restraint. 

3.  Why  are  you  not  consistent,  and  forbid  him 
to  go  into  the  Army?  why  don't  you  forbid  him  to 
go  to  such  an  "Academy"  at  Woolwich?  He 
may  get  at  Woolwich  as  much  harm  in  his  faith 
and  morals  as  at  the  Universities. 

4.  There  are  two  sets  at  Oxford.  What  Fr.  B. 
says  of  the  good  set  being  small,  is  bosh.  At 
least  I  have  a  right  to  know  better  than  he.  What 
can  he  know  about  my  means  of  knowledge?  I 
was  Tutor  (in  a  very  rowing  College,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  changed  its  character).  I  was  Dean 
of  discipline — I  was  Pro-proctor.  The  good  set 
was  not  a  small  set — tho'  it  varied  in  number  in 
different  colleges.28 

Literature,  moreover,  as  well  as  religion, 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  higher  educa- 

27  Ward's  "Life,"  L,  395. 

28  Ibid.,  II.,  70. 


tion.  Of  literature,  in  a  characteristic  pas- 
sage, this  master  of  style  says: 

If  a  literature  be,  as  I  have  said,  the  voice  of  a 
particular  nation,  it  requires  a  territory  and  a 
period  as  large  as  that  nation 's  extent  and  history 
to  mature  in.  It  is  broader  and  deeper  than  the 
capacity  of  any  body  of  men,  however  gifted,  or 
any  system  of  teaching,  however  true.  It  is  the 
exponent,  not  of  truth,  but  of  nature,  which  is 
true  only  in  its  elements.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
mutual  action  of  a  hundred  simultaneous  influ- 
ences and  operations,  and  the  issue  of  a  hundred 
strange  accidents  in  independent  places  and 
times;  it  is  the  scanty  compensating  produce  of 
the  wild  discipline  of  the  world  and  of  life,  so 
fruitful  in  failures,  and  it  is  the  concentration  of 
those  rare  manifestations  of  intellectual  power 
which  no  one  can  account  for.  It  is  made  up,  in 
the  particular  language  here  under  consideration, 
of  human  beings  as  heterogeneous  as  Burns  and 
Bunyan,  De  Foe  and  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and 
Cowper,  Law  and  Fielding,  Scott  and  Byron.  The 
remark  has  been  made  that  the  history  of  an  au- 
thor is  the  history  of  his  works;  it  is  far  more 
exact  to  say  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  great 
writers,  the  history  of  their  works  is  the  history 
of  their  fortunes  or  their  times.  Each  is,  in  his 
turn,  the  man  of  his  age,  the  type  of  a  generation, 
or  the  interpreter  of  a  crisis.  He  is  made  for  his 
day,  and  his  day  for  him.  Hooker  would  not  have 
been  but  for  the  existence  of  Catholics  and  Puri- 
tans— the  defeat  of  the  former  and  the  rise  of  the 
latter;  Clarendon  would  not  have  been  without  the 
Great  Eebellion;  Hobbes  is  the  prophet  of  the 
reaction  to  scoffing  infidelity;  and  Addison  is  the 
child  of  the  Eevolution  and  its  attendant  changes. 
If  there  be  any  of  our  classical  authors  who 
might  at  first  sight  have  been  pronounced  a  Uni- 
versity man,  with  the  exception  of  Johnson,  Addi- 
son is  he;  yet  even  Addison,  the  son  and  brother 
of  clergymen,  the  fellow  of  an  Oxford  Society,  the 
resident  of  a  College  which  still  points  to  the 
walk  which  he  planted,  must  be  something  more 
in  order  to  take  his  place  among  the  Classics  of 
the  language,  and  owed  the  variety  of  matter  to 
his  experience  of  life,  and  to  the  call  made  on  his 
resources  by  the  exigencies  of  his  day.  The  world 
he  lived  in  made  him  and  used  him.  While  his 
writings  educated  his  own  generation,  they  have 
delineated  it  for  all  posterity  after  him. 29 

In  the  appreciation  of  literature,  and 
also  as  helpful  in  writing,  Newman  made 

29" Idea  of  a  University,"  311. 
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some  notes  in  the  year  1868.  They  are  per- 
haps no  less  useful  for  general  purposes, 
though  they  were  made  primarily  on  the 
writing  of  sermons : 

1.  A  man  should  be  in  earnest,  by  which  I  mean 
he  should  write  not  for  the  sake  of  writing,  but  to 
bring  out  his  thoughts. 

2.  He  should  never  aim  at  being  eloquent. 

3.  He  should  keep  his  idea  in  view,  and  should 
write  sentences  over  and  over  again  till  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  meaning  accurately,  forcibly,  and  in 
few  words. 

4.  He  should  aim  at  being  understood  by  his 
hearers  or  readers. 

5.  He  should  use  words  which  are  likely  to  be 
understood.  Ornament  and  amplification  will  come 
spontaneously  in  due  time,  but  he  should  never 
seek  them. 

6.  He  must  creep  before  he  can  fly,  by  which  I 
mean  that  humility  which  is  a  great  Christian  vir- 
tue has  a  place  in  literary  composition. 

7.  He  who  is  ambitious  will  never  write  well, 
but  he  who  tries  to  say  simply  what  he  feels,  what 
religion  demands,  what  faith  teaches,  what  the 
Gospel  promises,  will  be  eloquent  without  intend- 
ing it,  and  will  write  better  English  than  if  he 
made  a  study  of  English  literature.30 

In  this  relation  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  his  own  remark  in  respect  to  the 
hardship  he  found  in  his  own  writing.  The 
remark  illustrates  the  old  truth  that  hard 
writing  makes  easy  reading. 

If  I  had  my  way  I  should  give  myself  up  to 
verse-making;  it  is  nearly  the  only  kind  of  compo- 
sition which  is  not  a  trouble  to  me,  but  I  have 
never  had  time.  As  to  my  prose  volumes,  I  have 
scarcely  written  any  one  without  an  external  stim- 
ulus ;  their  composition  has  been  to  me,  in  point  of 
pain,  a  mental  childbearing,  and  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  say  to  myself:  "In  sorrow  shalt  thou 
bring  forth  children. "  3i 

Thus  writes  Newman  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  reason  as  touched  by  the  liberalizing 
force  of  education.  His  interpretations  are 
among  the  most  moving  ever  given  to  the 
mind  of  a  man  to  offer  to  his  fellows.  Edu- 
cation, he  declares,  is  a  social  process.  His 

so  Ward's  "Life,"  II.,  335-36. 
3i  Ibid.,  II.,  204. 


objections,  therefore,  to  solitary  self-edu- 
cation are  weighty,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
timely : 

Nay,  self-education  in  any  shape,  in  the  most 
restricted  sense,  is  preferable  to  a  system  of  teach- 
ing which,  professing  so  much,  really  does  so  little 
for  the  mind.  Shut  your  College  gates  against  the 
votary  of  knowledge,  throw  him  back  upon  the 
searchings  and  the  efforts  of  his  own  mind;  he 
will  gain  by  being  spared  an  entrance  into  your 
Babel.  Few  indeed  there  are  who  can  dispense 
with  the  stimulus  and  support  of  instructors,  or 
will  do  anything  at  all,  if  left  to  themselves.  And 
fewer  still  (though  such  great  minds  are  to  be 
found),  who  will  not,  from  such  unassisted  at- 
tempts, contract  a  self-reliance  and  a  self-esteem, 
which  are  not  only  moral  evils,  but  serious  hin- 
drances to  the  attainment  of  truth.  And  next  to 
none,  perhaps,  or  none,  who  will  not  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
they  lie,  by  their  imperfect  grounding,  by  the 
breaks,  deficiencies,  and  irregularities  of  their 
knowledge,  by  the  eccentricity  of  opinion  and  the 
confusion  of  principle  which  they  exhibit.  They 
will  be  too  often  ignorant  of  what  every  one 
knows  and  takes  for  granted,  of  that  multitude  of 
small  truths  which  fall  upon  the  mind  like  dust, 
impalpable  and  ever  accumulating;  they  may  be 
unable  to  converse,  they  may  argue  perversely,  they 
may  pride  themselves  on  their  worst  paradoxes  or 
their  grossest  truisms,  they  may  be  full  of  their 
own  mode  of  viewing  things,  unwilling  to  be  put 
out  of  their  way,  slow  to  enter  into  the  minds  of 
others; — but,  with  these  and  whatever  other  lia- 
bilities upon  their  heads,  they  are  likely  to  have 
more  thought,  more  mind,  more  philosophy,  more 
true  enlargement,  than  those  earnest  but  ill-used 
persons,  who  are  forced  to  load  their  minds  with 
a  score  of  subjects  against  an  examination,  who 
have  too  much  on  their  hands  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  thinking  or  investigation,  who  devour 
premiss  and  conclusion  together  with  indiscrimi- 
nate greediness,  who  hold  whole  sciences  on  faith, 
and  commit  demonstrations  to  memory,  and  who 
too  often,  as  might  be  expected,  when  their  period 
of  education  is  passed,  throw  up  all  they  have 
learned  in  disgust,  having  gained  nothing  really  by 
their  anxious  labours,  except  perhaps  the  habit  of 
application.32 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

32" Idea  of  a  University,"  148-49. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES1 

Every  human  institution  is  the  center 
of  a  lively  play  of  social  forces.  It  has 
some  influence  of  its  own.  Very  likely  it 
is  engaged  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  mold  and 
remake  its  social  environment.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  more  influenced  than  influencing. 
The  world  is,  all  of  the  time,  pressing  upon 
it  and  changing  its  form  and  character. 

This  interplay  becomes  conspicuous  and 
absorbing  when  it  takes  the  form  of  open 
strife  between  some  two  or  more  of  the 
great,  capital  institutions:  church  against 
state,  industrial  society  against  govern- 
mental regulation,  the  army  against  the 
legislature,  universities  against  ecclesias- 
tical or  royal  authority. 

Again,  within  a  comprehensive  and 
world-wide  institution,  we  find  the  lesser 
divisions  playing  one  upon  another,  and 
shifting  continually  in  their  relative 
strength  and  influence.  The  history  of  the 
Roman  church  is  rich  in  examples  of  this 
process. 

It  is  with  some  such  background  of  so- 
cial theory  as  is  barely  hinted  in  these  few 
words,  that  we  may  profitably  approach 
the  history  of  educational  institutions. 
These  institutions  are  participants  in  that 
historic  game  which  makes  the  comedy  of 
all  human  life ;  participants  in  the  stern 
and  never-ending  struggle  through  which 
society  is  continually  re-shaping  itself, 
toward  some  far-distant  consummation. 

Take,  now,  this  history  of  schools  in  the 
United  States :  A  school  is  more  than  a 
school.  It  is  a  type,  a  symptom,  a  stage  of 
human  progress.  The  successive  forms 
which  our  secondary  education  has  as- 
sumed are  coefficients  of  the  development 

i  Address  given  December  30,  1915,  at  the  Sec- 
ond Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


of  our  national  life  and  character.  Back 
of  each  of  them  there  is  a  folk-psychology, 
and  a  story  of  human  conflict  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Briefly  stated,  this  historical  survey  of 
our  secondary  education  deals,  first,  with 
the  Latin-grammar  schools  of  the  colonial 
period;  secondly,  with  the  " academies" 
that  throve  particularly  between  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Civil  War ;  thirdly,  with  the 
public  high  schools  of  a  later  time ;  and 
fourthly,  for  the  end  is  not  yet,  with  the 
question  whether  the  high  school,  too,  is  a 
passing  form — whether  forces  are  not  al- 
ready at  work,  which  threaten  its  suprem- 
acy in  our  secondary  education. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  that  final  ques- 
tion may  be,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  high 
school,  like  its  predecessors,  will  not  merely 
fight  for  its  position  as  a  school  against 
other  types  of  school,  but  will  go  up  or 
down  or  be  changed  within,  by  the  mightier 
social  forces  which  are  making  our  modern 
life. 

Our  seventeenth-century  schools  were 
Latin-grammar  schools  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  American  colonists,  some  of 
them,  were  conscious  of  building  a  new 
world.  But  they  could  not  get  away  from 
ingrained  habits  of  thought.  The  gram- 
mar schools  came  over  the  water  with 
them,  as  part  of  their  mental  make-up.  So 
the  Boston  Latin  School  came  into  being, 
and  after  some  preliminary  failures,  the 
endowed  "free  schools"  of  Virginia.  New 
England  soon  had  a  fair  number  of  such 
schools,  important  additions  to  the  group 
being  made  on  the  Hopkins  foundations. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  made  early 
provision  for  schools  of  a  similar  character 
and  the  other  colonies  followed.  The 
schools  of  this  type  were  erected  into  am- 
bitious colonial  systems  of  education  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maryland.    While,  parallel  with 
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the  schools,  there  gradually  appeared  a 
group  of  colonial  colleges,  to  which  the 
schools  were  tributary. 

The  Latin  tradition,  as  Mr.  Eggleston 
remarked  in  speaking  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "had  still  some  centuries  of  tough 
life  in  it."  The  later  doctrine  that  Latin 
should  be  studied  because  of  the  magic  of 
mental  discipline  that  was  in  it,  was  hardly 
known  in  our  colonial  days.  Latin  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  still  a  world  lan- 
guage for  science  and  diplomacy,  and  was 
widely  used  in  practical  life.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  French  was  supplant- 
ing it  at  various  points,  but  it  was  even 
then  a  language  of  use,  though  still  more 
largely  a  language  of  ornament.  With- 
out it  no  man  could  make  other  men 
believe  he  was  educated;  while  for  a  few 
choice  spirits,  who  had  the  real  "smack  of 
Latin"  within  them,  the  impetus  of  the 
great  Renaissance  still  persisted.  To  these 
few,  boys  and  men,  the  language  was  still 
the  gateway  to  a  larger  life. 

The  eighteenth  century  made  large  de- 
mands for  practical  studies,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  with  what  difficulty  such 
studies  edged  their  way  into  the  schools. 
Arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  French,  survey- 
ing, were  sometimes  taught  by  special 
teachers,  outside  of  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Sometimes  the  Latin  school  boys  were  ex- 
cused from  the  real  school  for  an  hour  or 
two  each  day,  to  pursue  these  sordid  stud- 
ies under  another  master  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  prophet  might  have  foretold  that 
these  symptoms  of  change  would  be  accen- 
tuated by  any  great  political  upheaval, 
such  as  the  American  Revolution.  Even 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  Benjamin 
Franklin  dared  erect  an  academy  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  more  liberal  scheme  of 
studies.  The  war  was  not  yet  over  when 
members  of  the  Phillips  family,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  endowed  the 


great  academies  that  bear  the  Phillips 
name.  It  was  not  long  before  academies 
were  springing  up  in  all  of  the  New  Eng- 
land, middle  and  southern  states,  and  in 
the  new  territories  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

The  name  academy  had  some  shadowy 
connection  with  ancient  Greece  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Renaissance,  and  probably  a 
more  direct  connection  with  those  non-con- 
formist schools  which  had  had  a  precarious 
existence  in  England  under  the  same  des- 
ignation. It  became  a  highly  popular  title 
in  this  country,  where  its  use  to  designate 
a  learned  society  has  only  within  the  past 
generation  gained  the  ascendancy  over  its 
use  to  designate  a  secondary  school. 

These  school  academies  played  a  very 
considerable  part  in  the  development  of 
American  education.  They  were  hospita- 
ble to  studies  other  than  those  of  the  clas- 
sical tradition,  while  still  giving  to  Latin 
the  place  of  honor.  They  were  commonly 
managed  by  small  groups  of  disinterested 
citizens,  and  many  forceful  and  inspiring 
teachers  were  found  in  them.  They  were 
not  infrequently  boarding  schools,  and 
drew  their  students  from  a  wide  country- 
side. 

Many  a  man  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  looks 
back  with  an  almost  romantic  affection  to 
his  academy  days.  With  the  exception  of 
the  college,  no  other  type  of  school  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  confident,  has  had 
clustering  about  it  so  much  of  that  pure 
and  vivid  human  sentiment. 

The  academies  could  not  come  into  their 
influential  position  without  a  correspond- 
ing decline  on  the  part  of  the  grammar 
schools.  But  the  schools  of  the  older  type 
did  not  succumb  without  protest  and 
struggle.  It  is  in  the  controversial  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  that  we  see  reflected 
the  change  in  social  ideals  that  brought 
about  the  change  in  the  schools.  There  had 
been  an  advance  in  general  prosperity, 
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which  had  widened  the  circle  of  those  seek- 
ing more  than  an  elementary  education. 
The  ministerial  profession,  which  had  been 
a  strong  support  of  the  concentrated  clas- 
sical instruction  of  both  colleges  and  gram- 
mar schools,  had  now  declined  somewhat  in 
relative  influence.  Many  of  those  now  des- 
tined for  secondary  instruction,  desired, 
on  both  intellectual  and  practical  grounds, 
a  wider  training  in  English  grammar,  com- 
position, and  public  speaking,  in  mathe- 
matics, geography,  history  and  "natural 
philosophy."  These  studies  accordingly 
assumed  an  important  place  in  the  acad- 
emies, and  the  schools  which  offered  these 
studies  assumed  an  important  place  in  the 
community. 

But  the  new  type  of  school  could  not 
simply  supplant  the  old.  Some  of  the  Latin 
schools  died  in  the  struggle,  some  of  them 
went  over  altogether  to  the  new  movement 
and  assumed  the  academy  name.  A  few 
of  the  strongest  of  them  held  their  ground, 
making  only  gradual  concessions  to  the 
new  demands,  and  some  of  these  are  alive 
to-day.  The  Boston  Latin  School  and  the 
William  Penn  Charter  School  in  Philadel- 
phia are  conspicuous  examples. 

Now,  very  much  as  the  schools  of  the 
older  type  were  thrust  into  the  background 
by  the  academies  in  the  years  just  follow- 
ing the  Revolution,  the  academies  in  turn 
found  themselves  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing our  Civil  War.  The  new  type  that 
came  into  prominence  in  that  period  was 
the  public  high  school. 

The  earliest  high  schools  go  back  to  the 
twenties  and  thirties  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  the  type  did  not  even 
threaten  to  become  dominant  till  several 
decades  later.  Its  rise  into  a  really  com- 
manding position  has  largely  paralleled 
the  advance  of  our  urban  population,  and 
the  growth  in  influence  and  well-being  of 


our  middle  industrial  and  commercial  pop- 
ulation. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
academies  and  the  earlier  high  schools,  was 
often  direct  and  intense,  and  the  literature 
of  that  struggle  throws  a  strong  illumina- 
tion upon  the  social  movements  to  which 
it  was  related.  That  struggle  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  changes  going  on 
in  our  higher  education,  such  as  the  rise 
of  state  universities,  and  the  new  democ- 
racy of  studies. 

The  parts  had  now  been  shifted  curi- 
ously. The  academy  had  become — whether 
in  fact  or  in  public  opinion — the  conserva- 
tive and  aristocratic  school.  Its  fortunes 
were  linked  with  those  of  the  college,  for 
which  many  of  its  students  were  prepar- 
ing. The  high  school  now  represented  free- 
dom, democracy,  the  broader  outlook,  the 
hope  of  new  things. 

In  large  measure  the  early  popularity  of 
the  high  schools  grew  out  of  their  close  con- 
nection with  public  systems  of  elementary 
education,  and  the  fact  that  they  generally 
offered  free  tuition.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  a  working  adjustment  might  be 
reached,  under  which  the  teaching  of  clas- 
sical subjects  and  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  college  should  fall  to  the  acad- 
emies and  other  privately  managed  schools, 
while  the  more  popular  and  immediately 
useful  subjects  should  be  taught  by  the 
high  schools.  But  no  such  division  could 
hold  for  any  length  of  time.  A  trium- 
phant democracy  went  on  to  provide  for 
the  poor  in  the  free  schools  as  broad  and  as 
high  an  education  as  the  rich  could  buy 
in  schools  of  another  type. 

The  growth  of  the  high  schools  has  in- 
deed been  astounding,  far  outstripping  the 
rate  of  growth  in  our  population.  At  any 
given  time  considerably  more  than  one  out 
of  every  hundred  of  our  people  is  in  actual 
attendance  upon  schools  of  this  type;  and 
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the  time  apparently  is  not  far  distant  when 
one  out  of  every  ten  of  our  people,  the 
country  over,  will  have  had  some  measure 
of  secondary  education. 

In  the  meantime,  the  high  schools  have 
come  into  significant  relations  with  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  even  the 
more  conservative  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  now  drawing  the 
larger  proportion  of  their  students  from 
schools  of  this  type.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  our  higher  education  has 
greatly  broadened  its  scope  in  recent  years, 
so  that  this  connection  does  not  represent 
such  a  narrowing  of  the  secondary-school 
curriculum  as  it  might  have  involved  at  an 
earlier  day. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  for  an  American 
secondary  school  to  thrive  for  any  length  of 
time  without  becoming  a  stepping  stone  to 
a  higher  institution.  Whatever  else  we 
may  do  in  an  educational  way  in  this  coun- 
try, we  are  forever  building  that  educa- 
tional ladder  of  which  Huxley  wrote,  with 
its  foot  in  the  gutter,  and  its  top  in  the 
university.  Just  now  it  is  the  high  school 
which  chiefly  represents,  all  over  this  land, 
the  second  rung  of  that  ladder. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  all 
through  this  educational  history  there  have 
been  variant  institutions.  The  main  type 
has  always  been  accompanied  by  subsidiary 
types.  We  never  can  tell  when  one  of  these 
subsidiary  types  will  press  forward,  as- 
sume new  prominence,  dispute  the  leader- 
ship, and  even  take  the  chief  place  for  its 
own.  Already  this  has  happened  twice,  in 
ways  that  I  have  briefly  reviewed.  The 
private  secondary  school  is  now  a  highly 
significant  subsidiary  type — or  perhaps  we 
should  say  a  group  of  subsidiary  types. 
An  important  place  in  this  group  must  be 
assigned  to  schools  having  distinct  religious 
affiliations,  and  permeated  with  a  religious 
spirit.   It  is  an  indispensable  service  which 


such  schools  render.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  schools  of  this 
group  will  advance  to  the  foremost  place, 
so  far  as  the  numbers  of  their  students  are 
concerned.  The  vocational  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  eventually  rival  the  high 
school,  unless  the  high  school  itself  shall 
be  found  capable  of  absorbing  the  voca- 
tional elements.  Here  is  one  of  the  chief 
problems  of  our  secondary  education  to- 
day, and  one  that  promises  developments 
of  extraordinary  interest  in  the  immediate 
future. 

There  are  weighty  reasons  why  the  newer 
movements  in  vocational  education  must 
have  consideration.  They  come  directly 
home  to  some  of  the  primal  concerns  of  hu- 
man life.  The  serious  purpose  of  students 
in  vocational  schools  is  most  impressive. 
It  is  the  seriousness  that  goes  with  keenly 
motived  instruction. 

The  sordid  character  attributed  to  such 
schools  and  courses  is  for  the  most  part 
imaginary.  One  of  the  very  things  that  vo- 
cational teaching  can  accomplish  is  to  make 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  men  less 
sordid.  What,  after  all,  is  a  man's  trade 
or  profession?  It  is  a  form  of  social  serv- 
ice. It  is,  in  any  ordinary  case,  the  chan- 
nel of  a  man's  chief  service  to  his  com- 
munity. 

Furthermore,  as  industry  becomes  more 
complex,  it  touches  other  life  in  varied 
ways.  It  has  in  it  more  of  ideas,  more  of 
intellectual  interest.  I  venture  to  say  this, 
even  though  in  all  large  industries,  at  the 
border  line  between  hand  work  and  ma- 
chine work,  there  are  many  painfully  me- 
chanical occupations.  In  general,  occupa- 
tions are  becoming  alive  with  thought,  and 
alive  with  social  purpose.  An  education 
which  prepares  for  such  occupations,  has 
in  it  values  which  are  not  to  be  ignored. 

Especially  should  such  education  appeal 
to  your  true  humanist  in  the  schools,  for 
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the  humanity  that  is  in  it  is  elemental,  it  is 
vivid  with  life,  it  is  open-eyed  with  liberal 
anticipations. 

We  must  look  forward  to  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  every  man  shall  have  a  fair 
chance  to  discover  for  himself  the  best  serv- 
ice he  can  render  to  society  and  shall  have 
a  fair  chance  to  prepare  himself  for  such 
service.  Something  like  this  must  enter 
largely  into  our  educational  ideal  for  the 
future.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  large  re- 
sponsibility for  the  attainment  of  this  con- 
dition will  inevitably  fall  upon  our  second- 
ary schools;  and  that  that  type  of  school 
will  have  the  best  likelihood  of  living  and 
thriving,  the  best  likelihood  of  leading  all 
others,  which  shall  carry  us  farthest  toward 
this  happy  consummation. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

New  York  University 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  variety  and  scope  of  its  occupa- 
tions, student  life  means  much  more  than  it 
did  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Then  the  daily  routine  of  recitations  and 
lectures  was  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
game  of  ball,  a  debate  in  the  college  lyceum 
or  such  random  and  unorganized  sports  as 
each  student  might  elect.  To-day  a  con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  time  is  de- 
voted to  occupations  and  activities  which 
are  largely  outside  the  educational  fence, 
while  the  time  for  study  is  correspondingly 
curtailed. 

Faculty  committees  and  even  those  hav- 
ing athletics  in  charge  have  become  con- 
cerned as  to  the  situation  and  numerous 
investigations  and  reports  have  resulted. 
This  over-activity  along  lines  outside  of  the 
educational  field  is  usually  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  total  stu- 
dent body.  The  larger  number  of  students 
go  through  college  without  any  extraor- 
dinary display  of  such  activity. 


It  is  the  minority  which  needs  attention, 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
who  from  various  causes  are  loaded  up  with 
outside  work  until  their  proper  business 
suffers. 

If  all  the  extra  time  of  this  sort  were 
divided  more  or  less  equally  among  all  the 
students,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  problem. 
For  this  reason  some  institutions  have  seen 
fit  to  limit  the  number  of  outside  activities 
which  may  be  carried  by  any  one  student. 
This  procedure  necessarily  involves  a  study 
of  the  time  consumed  by  each  diversion  and 
a  corresponding  valuation  by  some  system 
of  points. 

One  notable  system  of  this  character  is 
that  in  use  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  all  the  activities,  great 
and  small,  are  graded  according  to  a  dec- 
imal system  and  certain  limits  are  set  to 
the  load  carried  by  any  one  student. 

An  investigation  recently  carried  on  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  faculty  at  Purdue 
University  has  revealed  some  interesting 
facts  relating  to  the  use  of  students'  time. 
The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  time  consumed  by  each 
activity,  the  way  in  which  it  was  distributed 
and  the  effect  upon  individual  students. 
The  committee,  a  large  one,  was  divided 
into  subcommittees  of  two  each,  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects: 

Fraternities, 
House  clubs, 

Dancing  and  house-parties, 
Musical  and  religious  organizations, 
Dramatic  and  social  clubs, 
Literary  and  debating  societies, 
Journalistic  enterprises, 
Athletics, 

Class  officers  and  committees, 
Military  officers, 
Technical  societies. 

The  fraternities  and  house  clubs  were 
studied  as  to  their  personnel  and  scholar- 
ship and  the  connection  of  their  members 
with  student  activities. 
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Social  functions  of  all  sorts  were  inves- 
tigated as  to  the  amount  of  time  absorbed 
during  the  college  year. 

Individual  activities  were  studied,  largely 
by  personal  interviews  with  students 
directly  engaged,  to  determine  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  and  per  year  demanded 
by  each. 

Some  attention  was  given  to  the  scholastic 
standing  of  students  carrying  abnormal 
amounts  of  outside  work  or  responsibility. 
Previous  study  of  the  scholarship  of  mem- 
bers of  fraternities  and  house  clubs  had 
shown  a  wide  divergence,  but,  on  the  whole, 
an  average  standing  equal  to  that  of  non- 
fraternity  men. 

The  preponderance  of  fraternity  and  club 
men  in  student  activities  is  very  noticeable. 
The  percentage  of  students  in  collegiate 
activities  for  the  year  1914r-15  who  were 
members  of  fraternities  was  as  follows : 


Class    83 

Athletics    46 

Military   27 

Journalistic    65 

Literary  and  debating   47 

Dramatic    56 

Musical   9 

Social   57 

Technical   50 

Eeligious   45 


For  the  same  period,  the  proportion  of 
fraternity  students  in  the  university  was  36 
per  cent.  (For  the  present  purpose,  the 
members  of  house  clubs  are  counted  as  fra- 
ternity men.) 

The  predominance  of  fraternity  members 
in  class  politics,  in  athletics,  in  journalistic 
and  other  literary  activities,  is  evident. 
This  is  surely  an  evidence  of  the  advantage 
of  organization  in  getting  what  one  wants. 

The  social  life  of  the  various  fraternal 
organizations  received  some  attention.  The 
number  of  dances  and  house  parties  for  the 
year  and  the  character  of  the  chaperons 
were  considered.  As  a  result  of  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  investigation,  a  rule  was 


passed  by  the  faculty,  limiting  the  number 
of  such  functions  to  six  in  one  year  and 
providing  for  faculty  chaperons.  This  rule 
was  suggested  by  representatives  of  the 
various  organizations  at  a  meeting  called 
for  joint  discussion. 

The  major  work  of  the  committee  con- 
sisted in  determining  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  outside  work  by  those  actively 
engaged.  This  information  was  obtained 
by  personal  interviews  of  members  of  the 
committee  with  those  affected  and  may  be 
considered  reliable  as  far  as  any  personal 
estimate  can  be. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  journalism 
and  athletics  bulk  large  in  this  estimate. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  student  daily 
and  his  two  business  managers  put  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty  hours  per  week  each  for 
the  entire  college  year. 

The  principal  editors  and  the  manager 
of  the  senior  college  annual  each  devoted 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  to  this 
work  for  the  entire  year.  The  business 
manager  of  the  Agriculturist  claimed 
twenty-five  hours  per  week  for  his  position, 
while  various  other  editors,  managers  and 
assistants  on  different  publications  worked 
from  four  to  eight  hours  per  week  on  their 
several  assignments. 

Next  in  order  came  the  'varsity  teams  in 
football,  baseball  and  basketball.  An  aver- 
age of  twenty-seven  hours  per  week  for  nine 
weeks  was  claimed  for  the  football  and  an 
average  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours 
per  week  for  twelve  weeks  for  the  baseball 
and  basketball. 

Class  football  ranks  about  the  same  as 
'varsity  baseball  in  respect  to  the  time  con- 
sumed. Track  teams  work  about  nine  hours 
per  week  for  eighteen  weeks. 

An  interesting  attempt  was  made  by  the 
subcommittee  on  athletics  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  energy  consumed  by  the 
various  sports  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

As  a  result  of  statements  made  by  leading 
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players  on  the  'varsity  teams,  the  relative 
amounts  of  energy  consumed  per  hour  in 
various  branches  may  be  expressed  approxi- 
mately by  the  following  numbers : 

Football   35 

Basketball   32 

Baseball    20 

Track   13 

While  these  figures  can  be  only  regarded 
as  expressing  the  opinions  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, they  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
greater  intensity  of  action  in  hand-to-hand 
contests,  such  as  football  and  basketball, 
compared  with  other  sports.  The  hours 
being  the  same,  the  student  who  plays  foot- 
ball or  basketball  is  using  up  more  energy 
than  athletes  engaging  in  other  sports. 

Next  to  the  athletes  come  the  members  of 
the  debating  teams  each  one  of  whom  de- 
votes to  practise  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hours  per  week  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks. 

The  members  of  the  glee  club  give  each 
about  five  hours  per  week  to  practise  for 
the  entire  semester. 

The  dramatic  club  is  more  exacting,  re- 
quiring from  eight  to  twelve  hours  per  week, 
but  only  for  a  short  time. 

Some  of  the  class  committees,  as  those  for 
the  junior  prom.,  for  spring  day  and  for 
gala  week,  involve  strenuous  efforts  for 
short  periods. 

One  feature  of  the  compilation  is  notice- 
able and  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  institu- 
tion— the  small  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
class  work  by  officers  and  committees.  The 
average  time  reported  by  class  treasurers 
was  one  and  one  half  hours  per  week  and 
by  class  presidents,  one  hour  per  week. 
This  would  seem  to  show  a  very  poor  appre- 
ciation of  the  duties  and  opportunities  of 
these  positions. 

To  determine  the  possibility  of  overloads, 
a  study  was  made  of  the  records  of  students 
who  were  particularly  active  in  student 
affairs. 


The  following  list  is  a  transcript  of  this 
record  except  that  the  names  of  students 
are  omitted.  The  activities  are  those  in 
which  the  participants  engaged  during 
their  senior  year  and  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  versatility  of  some  of  the 
men.  The  time  given  is  in  hours  per  semes- 
ter. In  some  cases,  as  in  dramatic  and  so- 
cial activities,  the  load  is  more  or  less  con- 
centrated and  would  be  much  heavier  at 
times. 


No. 


Activities 

Editor-in-chief,  daily  

Secretary,  student  council  . 
Secretary,  senior  society .  .  . 
Member,  literary  society  .  . 
Member,  dancing  club 

President,  senior  class  

President,  student  council  . 
Captain,  'varsity  football .  . 
Member,  dramatic  club  .  .  . 

Member,  battery  

Member,  senior  society.  .  .  . 

Officer,  regiment  

Officer,  battery  

Manager,  dramatic  club .  .  . 
President,  technical  club  .  . 
Chairman,  military  ball 

University  editor,  daily  .  .  . 
Associate  editor,  monthly  . 
Business  manager,  annual  . 
Member,  literary  society  .  . 

Editor-in-chief,  annual.  .  .  . 

Officer,  regiment  

Member,  literary  society  .  . 
President,  debating  society 

Assistant  manager,  monthly 

Officer,  regiment  

Member,  class  football 
Member,  literary  society  .  . 
President,  technical  club  .  . . 

Member,  battery  

Member,  circus  committee. 

Captain,  'varsity  basketball. 
Athletic  editor,  annual .  .  .  .  , 
Member,  insignia  board .  .  .  . 
Member,  union  committee .  . 

Associate  editor,  annual .  .  .  . 

Night  editor,  daily  

Officer,  literary  society  

Member,  debating  society  .  . 

Member,  dancing  club  

Member,  rifle  club  


Time 


324 
27 
18 
27 

18  414 

18 
18 
243 
24 
18 

18  339 

63 
36 
48 
36 

32  215 

72 
72 
270 
27  441 

270 
63 
27 

27  387 

72 
63 
180 
27 
36 
18 

96  492 

215 
90 
27 
9  341 

180 
144 

27 

27 

18 

18  414 
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The  grades  are  those  for  the  same  semes- 
ter and  are  reckoned  on  a  basis  of  a  possible 
90  with  70  as  the  passing  grade. 

The  men  in  the  list  were  all  seniors  and 
one  of  them  finally  failed  to  graduate. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  stu- 
dents carrying  a  load  of  outside  work  of 
from  300  to  500  hours  per  semester,  or  an 
average  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven 
hours  per  week,  may  stand  excellently  in 
their  studies  or  they  may  fall  behind.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  the  man  himself. 

Six  of  the  eight  men  listed  were  frater- 
nity members,  three  of  them  being  from  one 
fraternity.  The  remaining  two  on  the  list 
were  members  of  house  clubs. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  concen- 
tration of  major  activities  among  a  few 
men.  First,  the  overloading  of  the  men 
themselves  and,  second,  the  depriving  others 
of  the  privileges  of  such  work.  The  com- 
mittee finally  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  following  regulation  and  this  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  faculty. 

RULE 

1.  The  following  list  shall  be  regarded  as 
major  activities  and  no  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  more  than  one  of 
these  at  the  same  time: 

Editor-in-chief  of  the  Exponent;  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Exponent;  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Debris;  business  manager  of 
the  Debris;  business  manager  of  the  Agri- 
culturist; member,  'varsity  football;  mem- 
ber, 'varsity  basketball ;  member,  freshman 
football;  member,  debating  team;  member, 
circus  committee. 

2.  The  following  list  of  activities  shall 
not  be  open  to  membership  or  participation 
by  any  student  having  a  standing  condition 
(C  or  D)  of  record : 

Editor-in-chief  of  the  Exponent;  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Exponent;  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Debris;  business  manager, 


Debris;  business  manager,  Agriculturist; 
member,  'varsity  football ;  member,  'varsity 
baseball ;  member,  'varsity  basketball ;  mem- 
ber, freshman  football;  member,  debating 
team;  member,  circus  committee;  associate 
manager,  Exponent ;  member,  'varsity  track ; 
associate  editor,  Debris;  art  editor,  Debris; 
editor-in-chief,  Engineering  Review;  man- 
ager, Harlequin  Club;  advertising  man- 
ager, Harlequin  Club. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  regula- 
tion errs  on  the  side  of  leniency.  A  more 
stringent  rule  is  that  in  force  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  where  each 
office  or  activity  is  credited  with  a  certain 
number  of  points,  depending  upon  the  time 
used  and  the  responsibility  assumed,  and 
each  student  in  good  standing  is  allowed  a 
maximum  number  of  points.  Students  in 
any  way  deficient  in  their  work  are  allowed 
less. 

With  the  growing  complications  of  col- 
lege life  and  the  numerous  "side  shows" 
which  are  continually  calling  for  the  time 
of  the  student  it  is  apparent  that  some  reg- 
ulation is  necessary.  In  fact,  many  stu- 
dents would  welcome  some  relief  from  the 
burdens  which  are  forced  upon  them  by  too 
wide  a  friendship  and  too  great  a  pop- 
ularity. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  working 
time  of  a  student  in  the  university  is  about 
twenty-five  hours  a  week,  it  is  clear  that 
twenty  hours  of  outside  time  is  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  and  should  be  reduced. 

C.  H.  Benjamin 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

CONDITIONS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  UTAH 

Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  president  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Dr.  J.  T.  Kingsbury  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  by  a  vote  of  six  to  four  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  regents.  The  minority 
presented  the  following  statement,  which  was 
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read  into  the  minutes  after  some  objections 
by  the  majority: 

We  are  opposed  to  and  protest  against  the 
election  of  Dr.  Widtsoe  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Utah: 

First — Because  we  are  not  advised  nor  have  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  advising  ourselves  as  to 
his  ability  to  fill  this  position. 

Second — Because  no  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  consider  other  available  men.  This  matter  has 
not  been  taken  up  with  an  open  mind,  nor  has  due 
and  proper  deliberation  been  given  to  it.  As  far 
as  we  are  informed,  no  one  other  than  Dr.  Widt- 
soe has  been  given  any  consideration. 

Third — Assuming  the  ability  of  Dr.  Widtsoe,  we 
believe  his  election  is  ill-advised  and  not  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  university.  We  believe  that 
a  man  can  be  found  who  is  as  well  or  better  fitted 
than  Dr.  Widtsoe,  of  greater  experience  and 
against  whom  the  objections  that  will  no  doubt  be 
raised  with  respect  to  Dr.  Widtsoe  would  not  exist. 

We  are  opposed  to  and  object  to  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Widtsoe 's  election.  Not  only  was  the  de- 
cision to  ask  for  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Kings- 
bury coupled  with  the  election  of  Dr.  Widtsoe  as 
his  successor,  but  Dr.  Widtsoe  was  decided  upon, 
the  matter  settled,  the  position  offered  to  him  and 
accepted  by  him  without  any  consultation  with  us. 
We  take  it  that  we  were  appointed  to  this  board 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  our  views  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  university.  We  believe 
that  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  board  in  se- 
lecting a  man  for  this  position  and  offering  it  to 
him  without  discussion  by  the  whole  board  and 
without  investigation  as  to  other  available  men 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  board  is  not  only  in  poor  taste 
and  with  scant  courtesy,  but  in  direct  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law  creating  the  University  of 
Utah  and  providing  for  its  government  by  a  board 
of  regents  each  with  equal  authority. 

We  now  ask  that  final  action  on  this  matter  be 
deferred,  so  that  we  may,  after  discussion,  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  those  members  of  the  board  who 
are  now  absent.  We  urged  that  action  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  presidency  of  the  univer- 
sity early  in  the  year,  so  that  in  ease  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Kingsbury  were  accepted  sufficient 
time  would  be  given  for  securing  a  successor. 
Being  desirous  that  considerable  thought  and  de- 
liberation be  given  to  this  matter,  and  that  we 
may  be  given  time  for  investigation  with  a  view 
to  presenting  names  to  this  board,  we  ask  delay, 


and  we  now  offer,  at  our  own  expense,  to  visit  and 
consult  with  educators  throughout  the  country,  in 
order  to  secure  information  that  will  aid  the  board 
of  regents  in  determining  the  best  available  man 
for  the  place. 

Mr.  Anthon  H.  Lund,  a  member  of  the  first 
presidency  of  the  Mormon  church,  stated  that, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  both  0.  J.  P. 
Widtsoe,  head  of  the  English  department  of 
the  university,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe,  his 
brother,  were  active  members  of  the  Mormon 
church,  it  had  been  asserted  in  some  quarters 
that  the  church  had  been  using  its  influence  to 
secure  their  appointments.  This,  Mr.  Lund 
said,  he  wanted  to  emphatically  deny. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BUFFALO 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  New  York  state  com- 
missioner of  education,  has  made  public  a  re- 
port of  an  inspection  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  Buffalo  in  which  conditions  are  stig- 
matized as  "  waste  of  pupils'  time  and  of  tax- 
payers' funds "  under  a  department  made 
"  powerless  and  ineffective  "  through  political 
control. 

The  inspection  upon  which  the  report  is 
based  was  made  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  deputy  state 
commissioner  of  education.  It  was  begun  in 
September,  1914,  »and  the  actual  inspection 
work  consumed  five  months.  In  transmitting 
the  report  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Buffalo,  Dr.  Finley  makes  this  statement  of 
principle : 

While  there  may  be  improvements  here  and 
there  under  the  present  system  and  while  there 
may  be  conceivably  an  excellent  general  condition, 
as  there  are  now  excellences  of  individual  schools 
and  teachers,  no  enduring  progress  can  be  ex- 
pected until  the  whole  system  is  so  organized  as 
to  confide  the  direction  and  control  of  the  schools 
in  a  board  of  education  independent  of  political 
associations,  which  shall  have  full  powers  to  ad- 
minister the  schools  and  full  responsibility  for  the 
results. 

In  his  report  Dr.  Finegan  says: 

From  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1837  relating 
to  the  schools  of  Buffalo  to  the  enactment  of  the 
charter  for  that  city  in  1914  the  tendency  has 
been  to  depart  further  and  further  from  the  es- 
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tablished  practise  of  the  state  and  the  country  at 
large  and  to  submerge  the  school  system  of  that 
city  deeper  and  deeper  into  municipal  and  polit- 
ical control  until  the  department  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  public  education  has  become  a 
powerless  and  ineffective  school  organization. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  the  inefficiency  in  the  teaching  force,  the 
utter  lack  of  respect  for  superior  authority  which 
permeates  the  whole  system,  the  waste  of  pupils' 
time  and  of  taxpayers'  funds,  the  absence  of  good 
business  methods  and  procedure  and  the  failure 
to  obtain  from  the  public  school  system  the  great- 
est service  which  that  system  is  capable  of  render- 
ing the  city,  all  of  which  are  clearly  shown  in  this 
report,  are  directly  traceable  to  the  type  of  or- 
ganization under  which  the  school  system  of 
Buffalo  has  been  controlled,  operated  and  man- 
aged for  a  half  century. 

If  the  vital  defects  in  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  public-school  system  of 
Buffalo  which  are  responsible  for  the  inefficiency 
existing  in  the  work  of  the  schools  are  to  be 
eliminated  and  such  schools  are  to  be  organized 
and  administered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rend- 
ering the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  children 
and  therefore  to  the  people  of  that  city,  the  legal 
foundation  upon  which  the  school  system  is  oper- 
ated and  maintained  must  be  wholly  reconstructed. 

The  officers  of  the  educational  system,  who  are 
generally  regarded  by  the  public  as  responsible 
for  the  results  achieved  by  the  schools,  must  be 
given  powers  and  authority  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  commensurate  with  their  responsibili- 
ties. 

THE   MARIA   HOSMER  PENNIMAN  MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  been  given  a  special  li- 
brary on  education  by  Dr.  James  H.  Penniman 
as  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
James  Lanman  Penniman.  The  books  will  be 
kept  permanently  in  a  separate  room,  which, 
with  its  contents,  will  bear  the  name,  The 
Maria  Hosmer  Penniman  Memorial  Library 
of  Education.  Other  works  on  education  now 
owned,  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  university,  will 
be  kept  with  this  special  collection,  and  in  this 
way  a  constantly  growing  professional  library 
of  great  value,  already  numbering  some  six 
thousand  volumes,  will  exist  for  the  school  of 
education. 


All  fields  of  education  are  well  represented, 
but  the  library  is  richest  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, school  hygiene  and  educational  meth- 
ods. The  works  of  the  great  educators  of  all 
times  appear  in  the  library.  A  collection  has 
been  made  of  books  describing  the  great  Amer- 
ican and  English  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. A  splendid  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  a  text -book  library.  There  are  also  files 
of  a  great  variety  of  periodicals  from  the 
beginning  of  American  education  journalism, 
which  record  the  methods  of  Lancaster,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Neef,  Fellenberg,  the  infant  and  Sunday- 
schools,  physical  education,  European  school 
systems,  and  a  variety  of  other  topics  and  re- 
forms. Several  reports  of  American  educators, 
who  had  gone  abroad  to  investigate,  such  as 
Griscom's  "A  Year  in  Europe"  and  Bache's 
"  Education  in  Europe  "  appear  in  the  library. 

There  are  likewise  a  number  of  books  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Pestalozzian- 
ism,  such  as  Maclure's  "  Opinions,"  Neef's 
"Plan  and  Method  of  Education,"  Cousin's 
"  Eeport  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Prussia,"  and  Mary  Carpenter's  "  Reformatory 
Schools  for  Children."  Among  the  books  on 
English  education,  the  library  possesses 
Demolins's  "Anglo-Saxon  Superiority"  both 
in  the  original  and  in  translation,  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  A  Erench  Eton  "  and  many  of  his 
inspectorial  reports,  Thomas  Arnold's  "Lec- 
tures on  Modern  History  "  and  "  Sermons  in 
Rugby  Chapel,"  and  Dorothea  Beale's  pub- 
lished works. 

One  hundred  or  more  rare  editions  and  trea- 
tises upon  education  form  an  interesting  part 
of  the  library.  Among  these  are  the  leading 
works  on  "  social  realism,"  such  as  the  works 
of  Elyot,  Montaigne,  Peacham,  Locke  and  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.  One  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures is  the  number  of  books  containing  the 
autographs  of  famous  authors,  including  those 
of  Jacotot,  Bentham,  Lancaster,  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  bestowal  of  this  special  library  is  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  is  both  gracious  and  appropriate.  The  li- 
brary will  from  the  first  play  an  important 
part  in  the  new  school  of  education. 

F.  P.  G. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  BY  THE   GENERAL  EDUCA- 
TION BOARD 

The  General  Education  Board  announces, 
under  date  of  February  7,  appropriations  to 
colleges  as  follows : 

Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tennessee,  $75,000 
toward  an  endowment  fund  of  $300,000. 

Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  $100,000 
toward  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College  for  Women,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  $100,000  toward  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $500,000. 

Including  the  foregoing,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  has  since  its  organization  thir- 
teen years  ago  appropriated  to  colleges  $12,- 
322,460  toward  a  total  sum  of  $57,375,525  to 
be  raised. 

The  board  also  announces  annual  appropria- 
tions for  negro  schools  and  school  activities  as 
follows : 

Calhoun  Colored  School,  Calhoun,  Alabama, 
$5,000. 

Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School,  Fort 
Valley,  Georgia,  $2,000. 

Manassas  Industrial  School,  Manassas,  Virginia, 
$2,000. 

From  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  for  Employing 
Industrial  Teachers  for  Negroes,  $10,000. 

For  Home  Makers'  Clubs  among  negroes  in  the 
South,  $16,250,  divided  among  states  as  follows: 
Alabama,  $2,750;  Arkansas,  $2,200;  Georgia, 
$2,000;  Kentucky,  $1,500;  North  Carolina,  $3,500; 
Tennessee,  $1,800;  Virginia,  $2,500. 

The  board  has  appropriated  $25,000  to  assist 
consolidated  rural  schools  in  building  homes 
for  principals  and  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  schools.  The  board  proposes  to  cooperate 
with  the  authorities  of  consolidated  rural 
schools  so  as  to  build  a  comfortable  home,  ad- 
joining a  school,  for  the  principal  and  teach- 
ers, and  they  hope  that  this  home  will  simulta- 
neously serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  teaching 
of  good  housekeeping  to  the  girls  in  the  school. 
The  first  experiments  will  probably  be  made 
in  the  northwest  where  the  consolidated  school 
movement  is  especially  strong  and  successful. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  David  Snedden  has  resigned  the  com- 
missionership  of  education  for  Massachusetts 


to  accept  a  chair  of  education  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Snedden 
was  adjunct  professor  in  Teachers  College 
when  called  six  years  ago  to  Massachusetts. 
His  resignation  takes  effect  in  July,  and  he 
will  lecture  next  summer  in  the  Columbia 
University  summer  school. 

Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham,  chief  statistician 
of  the  New  York  City  schools,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  statistician  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  William  G.  Willcox,  of  Richmond,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City  on  February  8  to  succeed 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Churchill.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment Mr.  Churchill  rose  and  offered  himself 
in  nomination.  "  I  have  been  the  captain  of 
this  ship  through  its  stormy  trip,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  ask  to  remain  the  captain  until  the  end 
and  to  be  allowed  the  honor  of  going  down 
with  it."  The  vote  was  29  for  Mr.  Willcox, 
14  for  Mr.  Churchill  and  3  blank,  all  members 
of  the  board  being  present. 

Professor  James  C.  Egbert  was  named  as 
the  director  of  the  new  school  of  business  of 
Columbia  University  at  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  on  February  7.  The  school  will  be 
opened  in  September.  The  school  will  not 
have  a  faculty,  but  will  be  managed  by  an  ad- 
ministrative board,  the  members  of  which  in 
addition  to  the  director  are  Deans  E.  J.  E. 
Woodbridge,  Frederick  A.  Goetze,  Frederick 
P.  Keppel  and  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  and 
Professors  Seligman  and  McBain. 

Willard  C.  Fisher,  the  circumstances  of 
whose  enforced  resignation  from  the  chair  of 
economics  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  will  be  remembered,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  professor  of  economics  at  New 
York  University  to  take  charge  of  several  of 
the  courses  vacated  through  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence granted  to  Professor  Philip  B.  Kennedy, 
the  recently  appointed  United  States  com- 
mercial attache  at  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Among  the  courses  announced  by  Professor 
Fisher  is  one  on  labor  problems. 

At  Columbia  University  Professor  George 
W.  Kirchwey,  Kent  professor  of  law  and 
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formerly  dean  of  the  Law  School;  Professor 
Francis  M.  Burdick,  of  the  Law  School;  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Burr,  civil  engineering,  and 
Professor  Adolph  Cohn,  Romance  languages, 
will  retire  from  active  service  at  the  close  of 
the  present  academic  year. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  has 
been  painted  by  Miss  Anna  Milo  Upjohn.  It 
is  designed  for  the  large  dining  room  of  Ris- 
ley  Hall,  and  is,  like  Risley  Hall  itself,  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage's  gift  to  Cornell  University. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  alumni  of  Adelbert 
College  of  Western  Reserve  University,  rep- 
resenting classes  as  far  back  as  1859,  joined  in 
doing  honor  to  President  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  at  a  dinner 
given  in  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  inauguration.  The  dinner  was 
given  at  the  University  Club,  Cleveland,  on 
February  4,  by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
A.delbert  College.  Members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  of  the  faculty  of  Adelbert  Col- 
lege also  were  present.  Mr.  Warren  Bicknell, 
'90,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  pre- 
sided as  toastmaster.  The  speakers  included 
Edward  Bushnell,  '87,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Board  of  Education,  and  William  G. 
Rose,  '01,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Adver- 
tising Club.  Mr.  Bushnell  recapitulated  the 
events  of  progress  within  the  university  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  of  President  Thwing's 
administration.  A  brief  speech  of  response 
was  made  by  President  Thwing. 

William  D.  Heyer,  a  principal  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  forty  years, 
died  on  February  6.  Dr.  Heyer  was  born  in 
Connecticut  seventy-eight  years  ago,  and  was 
a  graduate  of  New  York  University. 

Bernard  Cronson,  principal  of  the  public 
school  in  Ninety-ninth  Street,  between  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Avenues,  New  York  City,  died 
on  February  1,  aged  fifty-one  years.  He  in- 
troduced in  his  schools  systems  of  pupil  self- 
government,  school  newspapers  and  pupils' 
lunch  systems,  and  carried  out  other  social 
work  among  his  pupils.  He  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Principals'  Association  and  was 
the  author  of  "  Graded  Lessons  in  Punctu- 


ation," "Graded  Dictation  and  Spelling," 
"Methods  in  Elementary  School  Studies," 
"  Pupils'  Self-government,"  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Common  Fractions  and  Square  Root." 

John  Archer  Silver,  who  had  been  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  since  1895,  died  suddenly  on  February 
5,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

On  February  11  at  the  Harvard  Club,  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism  of  Columbia  University,  and  Mr. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  discussed  before  the 
Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  "  The  Duty  of  the  Educator  Toward 
National  Preparedness."  The  Headmasters' 
Association,  consisting  of  executives  from 
many  parts  of  the  country,  holding  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York,  joined  in  the  meeting. 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  editor  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  will  give  a  course  on 
"  Current  Educational  Problems "  in  the 
summer  school  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

A  series  of  public  lectures  is  now  being 
given  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
"  The  History  of  Roman  Type ;  How  Writing 
developed  in  Western  Europe,  from  Roman 
Days  to  the  Invention  of  Printing,"  by  Charles 
Upson  Clark,  of  Yale  University. 

Professor  Francis  Wilbur  Dickey,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  science  and  eco- 
nomics at  Lafayette  College. 

The  Iowa  Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  has  elected  officers  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, Maud  St.  John,  East  Des  Moines  High 
School;  Vice-president,  F.  K.  Williamson, 
Ottumwa  High  School;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ira  S.  Condit,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College. 

The  Association  of  College  Presidents  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Friday,  January  28.  At  noon  they  were  en- 
tertained at  luncheon  by  the  university,  and 
in  the  evening  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  gave 
the  members  a  formal  dinner  at  the  University 
Club.    A  majority  of  the  41  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  in  Pennsylvania  were  represented  by 
their  presidents  at  these  meetings,  at  which 
many  important  topics  on  the  curriculum  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  the  regulation  of 
athletics  were  discussed.  A  new  elementary 
course  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  is  being  offered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  graduate  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  Professor 
W.  Max  Miiller,  of  the  Semitic  department  of 
the  university. 

More  than  $50,000  has  been  pledged  for  a 
library  building  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  but  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Alumni  Association  has  decided  to  raise  $100,- 
000  more  before  building  operations  are  begun. 
If  sufficient  money  is  obtained  the  library  will 
have  a  "  social  house "  adjunct.  The  com- 
mittee which  has  consented  to  work  in  raising 
the  necessary  money  is  composed  of  Justice 
Samuel  Greenbaum,  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Lee  Kohns,  trustee  of  the  college;  James  M. 
Donald,  treasurer  of  the  library  fund;  Lewis 
F.  Mott,  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Paul  Klapper, 
Dr.  Gabriel  P.  Mason,  Howard  C.  Green, 
Julius  Hyman  and  Robert  C.  Birkham. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  on  February  4, 
announcement  was  made  of  a  gift  of  $20,000 
from  Mr.  I.  P.  Pardee,  of  Hazleton,  president 
of  the  board,  for  scholarships  .for  students 
from  Hazleton.  The  gift  was  made  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Mr.  Pardee's  father,  Ario  Pardee,  who 
was  long  president  of  the  board. 

The  trustees  of  Thiel  College,  Greenville, 
Pa.,  announce  that  the  late  Samuel  C.  Living- 
ston, a  former  Greenville  business  man,  has 
left  $50,000,  to  be  used  in  erecting  a  recreation 
building  or  a  dormitory. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  campus  has 
been  enlarged  by  almost  forty  acres  as  a  result 
of  a  decree  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  land  adjoins  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  present  campus  and  com- 
prises four  out  of  five  tracts,  the  ownership  of 
which  has  been  in  litigation  for  more  than  six 
years.  The  remaining  tract  of  about  fifteen 
acres  is  now  occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museums  which  have  the  privilege  of 


holding  it  so  long  as  they  use  it  for  museum 
purposes.  Under  the  terms  of  the  transfer  the 
university  is  obliged  to  maintain  seventy-five 
city  scholarships,  as  well  as  pay  a  nominal 
annual  ground  rent. 

Adelbert  College  of  "Western  Reserve  has 
sent  to  the  principals  of  first-grade  high  schools 
throughout  Ohio  an  announcement  offering  to 
graduates  of  Ohio  high  schools  eight  scholar- 
ships each  of  the  value  of  $125  a  year  through- 
out the  course  in  Adelbert  College.  The 
awards  will  be  made  by  the  college  faculty  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  examinations.  The 
faculty  announces  that  the  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations will  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
all  information  obtainable  regarding  candi- 
dates, especially  from  principals  and  teachers, 
as  to  ability,  character  and  promise  of  leader- 
ship. The  examinations  will  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  Youngstown,  Mansfield,  Cincin- 
nati and  Columbus.  Examinations  may  be 
held  at  other  points  by  special  arrangement. 

By  an  arrangement  made  last  year  for  the 
first  time,  students  will  be  admitted  to  Adel- 
bert College  and  the  College  for  Women  in 
February  as  well  as  in  September.  The  new 
college  semester  will  open  on  February  7. 

The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  local  high-school  author- 
ities, has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  unique 
convention  of  High  School  Science  Clubs, 
which  will  be  held  in  Troy  on  April  21  and  22, 
at  which  delegates  will  be  present  from  the 
New  England  states,  and  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Palmer  C. 
Ricketts,  president  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  said  that  it  was  believed  by 
the  faculty  of  the  institute,  that  a  convention 
of  such  clubs  was  of  more  importance  as  tend- 
ing to  give  high-school  students  proper  con- 
cepts of  college,  than  interscholastic  athletic 
meets.  The  members  of  the  local  High  School 
Science  Club  will  be  the  hosts  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  program  will  include  illustrated 
lectures,  addresses  by  scientists,  and  such  trips 
as  would  be  of  interest  to  the  visiting  dele- 
gates. 

The  law  school  of  Tulane  University  an- 
nounces a  number  of  changes  which,  it  is  be- 
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lieved,  will  increase  materially  the  usefulness 
of  the  school.  For  its  regular  three-year 
course,  the  entrance  requirements  have  been 
raised  to  include  at  least  one  year  of  college 
work.  The  exhaustive  investigation  made  in 
anticipation  of  this  disclosed  that  but  a  small 
percentage  of  men  not  having  had  college 
work  were  able  to  do  their  professional  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  For  those  not  hav- 
ing had  college  work,  a  special  four-year 
course  is  outlined,  the  first  year  consisting 
mainly  of  academic  work.  To  encourage  stu- 
dents to  take  at  least  three  years  of  college 
work,  the  now  familiar  arrangement  is  made 
for  the  substitution  of  the  first  year  of  law 
work  in  place  of  the  fourth  year  of  academic 
work  for  those  wishing  both  the  academic  and 
the  law  degrees,  and  the  degree  of  J.D.  is  to 
be  given  to  college  graduates  completing  the 
law  course  with  distinction  and  presenting  a 
thesis.  Another  step  in  advance,  of  no  less 
consequence,  is  the  establishment  of  a  Law 
Quarterly,  devoted  in  general  to  legal  ques- 
tions of  interest  in  the  south,  and  especially 
to  those  arising  out  of  the  complex  system  of 
law  prevailing  in  Louisiana.  While  the  school 
offers  both  common  law  courses  and  courses  in 
Louisiana  law,  it  is  felt  that  the  logical  center 
for  the  study  of  the  Civil  and  Roman  law 
should  be  at  Tulane.  Its  quarterly  will  em- 
phasize this  and  therefore  it  should  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  all  teachers  and  students 
of  Roman  law.  A  recent  opportune  bequest 
has  enabled  the  school  to  provide  for  filling  the 
gaps  in  its  library  so  that  the  work  will  not  be 
hampered  by  lack  of  facilities. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Christopher  Welch,  of 
Wadham  College,  a  well-known  authority  on 
musical  subjects,  a  large  sum  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
the  endowment  of  scholarships  in  biology. 
The  will  contains  the  provision  that  under  cer- 
tain contingencies  the  money  may  go  to  the 
support  of  hospitals,  but  no  hospital  where 
vivisection  is  disallowed  or  discountenanced  is 
to  benefit,  "  anti-vivisectionists  being  enemies 
of  the  human  race." 

At  the  Conference  of  Headmasters  held  at 
the  Board  of  Education,  London,  in  December, 


the  following  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  very 
grave  loss  to  the  country  is  caused  by  the  employ- 
ment of  young  students  of  exceptional  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  ability  as  subalterns  in  Line 
battalions. 

It  is  announced  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago that  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  Secondary  Schools  will  take  place 
on  April  14  and  15.  The  departmental  con- 
ferences will  be  held  in  two  sections,  the  first 
on  Friday  afternoon,  April  14,  and  the  second 
on  Saturday  morning,  April  15.  The  joint 
committee  has  arranged  that  the  general  pro- 
gram of  the  session  on  Friday  evening  and  the 
programs  of  the  departmental  sections  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  turn  about  the  topic,  "  Quali- 
tative Definition  of  College  and  High-school 
Units."  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the 
department  of  education,  who  is  director  of 
cooperation  with  secondary  schools,  is  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  con- 
ference. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  was  well  represented  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  Scranton.  Dean  Graves  and  Drs. 
Yocum,  Updegraff,  Suhrie  and  Jones  from  the 
department  of  education,  Drs.  Hallett  and 
Chambers  from  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics, and  Dr.  Steckbeck  from  the  depart- 
ment of  botany,  were  there  for  the  full  session. 
Dean  Graves  read  a  paper  before  the  Normal 
School  and  College  Section  on  the  subject: 
"  Are  the  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  so 
Coordinating  their  Work  as  to  Best  Serve  the 
Public  Welfare? "  Dr.  Hallett  and  Dr.  Suhrie 
served  on  committees  and  the  latter  served  as 
secretary  pro  tern,  of  the  Normal  School  and 
College  Section.  Dr.  Jones  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Normal  School  and  College  Section  and  Dr. 
Suhrie  a  member  of  the  committee  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  Dr.  J.  George  Becht,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  ma- 
king a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania teachers  in  the  way  of  summer-school 
facilities  and  in  preparing  suitable  recom- 
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mendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  to  the  Legislature  touching  the  matter  of 
state  support. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  has 
adopted  new  requirements  for  entrance  and 
for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  Out  of  14  units  required  for  en- 
trance, 3  must  be  in  English,  and  1  each  in 
algebra,  geometry  and  history.  The  other 
units  are  elective,  but  each  student's  high- 
school  course  must  include  a  major  of  three 
units  and  two  minors  of  two  units  each.  The 
only  required  subject  in  the  new  curriculum 
for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  will  be  one  year 
of  English.  The  combined  high-school  and 
college  course  must  include  the  equivalent  of 
ten  year-hours  of  some  one  foreign  language, 
at  least  one  course  of  which  must  be  taken  in 
college.  Each  student  must  have  a  major  sub- 
ject and  must  devote  practically  one  fourth  of 
his  total  college  hours  to  that  subject.  There 
are  other  requirements  for  concentration  as 
well  as  requirements  for  distribution.  Ele- 
mentary courses  in  foreign  languages  and  in 
the  sciences  will  be  taught  five  hours  a  week, 
but  will  be  given  credit  for  only  four  hours. 
The  ground  covered  and  the  time  required  to 
prepare  for  the  daily  recitations  will  be  less 
than  in  a  course  where  full  credit  is  given. 
These  courses  are  intended  especially  for 
freshmen  and  are  expected  to  serve  as  a  transi- 
tion from  high  school  to  advanced  college 
work.  The  faculty  of  the  college  recommended 
to  the  university  senate  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  grading  similar  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures to  the  Missouri  plan. 

The  undergraduates  of  all  the  college  classes 
have  decided  to  abolish  all  class  fights  owing  to 
the  death  of  William  Lifson,  resulting  from 
injuries  received  during  the  bowl  fight,  an  in- 
stitution which  has  existed  for  several  gen- 
erations. Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  stated  that 
the  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  university  view 
with  satisfaction  the  prompt  action  upon  their 
own  initiative  of  the  undergraduates,  in  voting 
to  abolish  hereafter  all  interclass  fights,  thus 
removing  absolutely  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  as  has  saddened  the  whole  university. 


In  lieu  of  these  interclass  fights,  the  under- 
graduates have  decided  to  inaugurate  a  sys- 
tem of  interclass  athletic  contests  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis  and  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  department  of  physical  education 
and  the  athletic  association. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  Society:  In 
publishing  in  full  the  report  of  University 
Professors  upon  Academic  Freedom,  you  have 
rendered  to  the  public  and  to  the  teachers  of 
the  country  a  distinct  service.  But  it  is  with 
mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  satis- 
faction and  profound  disapproval  that  I  have 
read  it.  I  am  wondering  how  far  the  country 
and  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  the  coun- 
try will  go  with  the  professors  in  various  of 
their  views. 

It  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  in  any 
class  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  the 
boards  of  trustees  are  the  "  ultimate  reposi- 
tories of  power."  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  true 
that  these  boards  are  but  the  immediate  repos- 
itories of  power.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  one 
error  of  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  typical 
interfering  trustee  is  that  he  thinks  of  the 
board  and  of  its  members  as  "ultimate."  It 
would  be  going  upon  a  long  journey  of  argu- 
ment to  show  that  in  this  democracy  there  is 
but  one  ultimate — itself.  There  are  ways  to 
reach  every  other  "  repository  of  power." 

This  error  is  fundamental,  goes  to  the  roots 
of  academic  freedom,  concerns  both  trustee 
and  professor.  ~No  power  is  ultimate  that  is 
not  self-determined,  freed  from  all  responsi- 
bility to  answer  elsewhere,  above  impeachment. 

It  might  be  replied  that  certainly  so  far  as 
an  ousted  professor  is  concerned,  the  power  to 
put  out  and  to  keep  out  is  ultimate.  But  no 
professor  has  rights  beyond  his  contract,  which 
will  be  enforced  by  the  courts,  and  no  trustee 
or  board  of  trustees  can  keep  itself  in  office,  or 
even  long  resist  public  or  even  professional 
opinion  respecting  an  individual. 

The  second  objection  is  a  graver  one.  In  a 
long  paragraph  full  of  innuendoes  against  col- 
leges established  by  religious  denominations 
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and  associated  throughout  the  text  with  "  pro- 
prietary "  institutions,  one  reads  that  "  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  sail  under  false 
colors."  This  subtle  attack  is  followed  by  a 
paragraph  of  mild  disclaimer  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  in  many  cases  coming  to  be  "  un- 
trammeled  institutions  of  learning."  But  the 
next  paragraph  returns  to  the  attack  with  the 
statement  that  the  denominational  college  is 
"  a  private  trust." 

This  is  a  manifest  error  of  definition,  which 
characteristically  afflicts  the  publications  of 
professors  of  the  political  sciences.  These  con- 
fident men  have  asserted  title  to  a  term  that 
conveys  popularly  and  rightly  a  far  broader 
meaning,  and  they  aim  to  convert  it  to  their 
narrower  uses.  This,  of  course,  will  fail  and 
is  failing.  Governmental  control  does  not 
make  a  university  public.  Endowed  control 
where  the  trustees  are  chosen  by  cooptation  or 
by  alumni  does  not  make  an  institution  "  pri- 
vate "  or  for  that  matter  necessarily  "  public  " 
in  the  sense  that  the  denominational  college 
is  public. 

Publicity  per  se,  openness,  responsibility  ex- 
ternal to  itself,  freedom  of  attendance  by  any 
students,  these  and  such  features  as  these  make 
an  institution  public.  Columbia  University, 
Amherst  College,  and  for  that  matter,  the  Col- 
lege of  Wooster  are  as  truly  public  in  the 
right  denotation  and  connotation  of  that  term 
as  any  state  university.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  would  quite  as  readily  trust  any  one 
of  these  institutions  not  to  be  manipulated  by 
secret  interests  as  the  state  universities. 

There  is  a  cool  assumption  quite  contrary 
to  fact  that  certain  institutions  not  denomi- 
national give  to  a  professor  rights  to  intellec- 
tual honesty  denied  in  the  denominational  in- 
stitutions. I  submit  that  the  state  university 
professor  can  not  attack  the  democratic  state 
or  the  economic  regime  by  which  it  is  main- 
tained. Nor  can  he  advocate  or  even  expound 
sympathetically  the  form  of  religion  that  he 
happens  to  accept.  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  richly  endowed  and  alleged 
"  free "  universities  are  far  more  tied  to  the 
fashions  of  this  world  than  are  the  professors 
of  the  "  trammeled "  denominational  institu- 


tions. This  may  be  determined  by  the  a 
posteriori  or  by  the  a  priori  method.  Who- 
ever hears  of  a  professor  of  economics  attacked 
in  a  religious  institution?  There  is  no  theo- 
retical basis  upon  which  he  can  be  attacked, 
for  the  very  essence  of  religion  is  to  keep  one- 
self "  unspotted  from  the  world."  The  religi- 
ous man  knows  quite  well  that  "  the  fashions 
of  this  world  change."  JSTot  only  so,  but  the 
Christian  denominational  college  by  its  very 
profession  must  challenge  democracy  as  less 
than  Christianity,  as  only  a  mode  by  which  to 
reach  toward  Christianity. 

What  grieves  me  then  is  that  these  distin- 
guished men  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  the 
very  nature  of  freedom  is  conflict  between 
various  ideas  and  institutions,  and  that  no 
style  of  institution  gives  entire  freedom. 
They  seem  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  the 
institutions  they  represent  and  advocate  are 
superior  to  others.  Yet  it  would  be  possible 
to  show  that  at  least  three  of  the  institutions 
represented  by  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee are  the  expansion  of  the  very  influences 
that  they  reprobate  in  denominational  colleges. 

Intolerance  is  born  of  a  sense  of  superiority, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  all  the  levelling  of 
all  the  sects  since  Luther  has  aimed  to  destroy, 
to  eradicate,  to  make  us  immune  against. 
There  is  no  other  freedom  than  the  freedom  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  freedom  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Bigness,  wealth,  age  and  independ- 
ence, neither  severally  nor  collectively,  make 
for  the  freedom  of  the  professor  in  the  institu- 
tion of  learning.  Freedom  is  born  of  the  con- 
test in  which  one  realizes  that  the  other  man 
may  not  be  deluded  after  all,  and  that  the  very 
thing  in  us  that  he  most  dislikes  may  be  that 
of  which  we,  though  fond,  must  rid  ourselves, 
whereupon  he  who  rebukes  us  must  ask  him- 
self, though  it  be  in  pain,  Is  my  contention 
right  ? 

This  freedom  comes  no  more  cheerfully  to 
the  scientist  than  to  the  theologian,  no  more 
cheerfully  to  the  historian  than  to  the  literary 
artist.  The  man  who  has  sat  in  various  fac- 
ulties knows  that  the  impressions  formed  in 
his  first  faculty  that  such  and  such  subjects 
made  men  intolerant  is  sure  to  awaken  to  the 
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truth  that  intolerance  has  no  home  with  the 
subject  but  in  the  man.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
with  trustees,  who  really  are  human  beings. 
Intolerance  is  not  a  phase  of  banking  or  of 
law.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  man  himself.  I  sus- 
pect that  all  the  intolerant  are  either  hyper- 
morons  or  senescents,  and  should  be  forgiven 
forthwith  but  deprived  of  power  to  do  damage 
to  the  normal,  if  such  there  be. 

Freedom  needs  all  forms  and  modes  for  the 
workings  of  the  human  spirit;  its  only  real 
enemy  is  the  foolish  notion  that  one  man  is 
better  than  another,  and  must  have  gangway 
accordingly.  We  shall  not  get  it  through 
autocracy  in  the  college,  or  through  an  oligar- 
chy in  the  faculty;  but  only  through  the 
academic  parliament  and  court. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  this  report 
that  is  certain  to  arouse  unfavorable  com- 
ment. These  men  desire  to  retain  over  assist- 
ants and  instructors  the  very  power  they  pro- 
pose to  deny  to  trustees.  What  they  are  seek- 
ing to  erect  is  the  university  dominated  by 
academic  dons — the  university  like  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  From  the  democratic  point  of 
view,  this  is  rather  less  desirable  than  the  uni- 
versity dominated  by  bankers,  merchants, 
lawyers,  landlords  and  other  men  and  women 
of  by  no  means  the  same  personal  interests. 
The  university  heads  of  department  or  execu- 
tive committee  are  no  more  likely  to  protect 
the  teacher's  right  to  freedom  of  inquiry  than 
are  the  trustees  from  the  business  world.  It 
is  well  to  remember  what  Adam  Smith  said 
upon  this  point: 

Wherever  three  men  of  a  trade  gather,  there  is 
conspiracy  against  the  general  welfare  in  their 
own  interests. 

There  are  other  points  still  in  the  report 
that  do  not  give  confidence.  There  is  a  failure 
to  understand  the  human  nature  elements  in 
university  control,  a  vagueness  of  reaction  as 
to  "boards"  that  betrays  unfamiliarity  with 
the  minds  of  board  members. 

Nevertheless  in  the  big  matter  of  the  report, 
which  is  the  right  of  the  experienced  professor 
to  a  hearing  by  his  peers  before  dismissal, 
the  right  of  a  man  to  defend  his  living  by 
proof  of  competence  and  of  industry,  to  set 


himself  right  before  mankind,  we  have  here  a 
new  landmark  in  the  progress  of  culture. 

William  E.  Chancellor 

RESEARCH  AS  A  MEANS  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 

We  seem  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  the  education  of  teachers.  The  best 
thought  of  to-day  may  be  found  wanting  to- 
morrow. 

From  the  genetic  viewpoint,  education  may 
be  defined  as  the  vital  changes  wrought  in  the 
growing  individual  through  the  interaction  of 
determining,  inner  and  outer  forces;  nature 
as  modified  by  nurture.  Education  consists 
in  psychic  changes  which  have  become  dy- 
namic in  the  individual.  It  is  an  acquired 
product,  which  to  be  vital  must  be  worked  on 
and  into  the  inherited  complexes,  organisms, 
instincts,  feelings,  desires,  etc.,  known  as  na- 
ture. About  four  fifths  of  one's  life  is  cred- 
ited to  nature,  and  but  one  fifth  to  nurture, 
and  the  influence  of  nurture  may  be  still  more 
lessened  through  faulty  education. 

At  bottom  all  men  are  one.  It  is  only  in  the 
later  developed  complexes  and  instincts  that 
humanity  differs.  It  is  possible  through  edu- 
cation to  give  control  of  the  lower  self  to  the 
higher  self,  of  nature  to  the  products  of  nur- 
ture, and  to  direct  human  development  into 
more  desirable  channels. 

Teaching  is  the  conscious  effort  of  one  in- 
dividual to  direct  or  shape  the  activities  of 
another.  It  is  vital  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
gives  to  the  taught  greater  initiative  and  self- 
mastery.  Through  the  forces  of  nature  alone 
man  tends  to  evolve  toward  higher  levels,  but 
the  processes  of  evolution  can  be  hastened,  hu- 
man happiness  increased,  human  sorrow  les- 
sened, by  the  intelligent  guidance  of  the  im- 
mature by  the  mature. 

In  order  that  the  teaching  may  be  intelli- 
gent and  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
there  must  be  a  deeper  and  clearer  knowledge 
of  human  growth  and  development.  The 
teacher  must  know  the  nature  of  the  individ- 
ual to  be  taught  and  the  ends  to  be  reached 
through  proper  nurture.  This  can  not  be 
gained  through  the  study  of  books  alone,  but 
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may  come  through  properly  directed  research 
in  the  workshop  of  life. 

True  teaching  does  not  consist  in  imposing 
the  will  of  the  teacher  on  the  taught,  but  in 
stimulating  the  student  to  live  his  best  life 
and  to  really  appreciate  the  good  and  the  true. 
To  teach  or  build  one  must  have  definite 
aims,  and  these  aims  must  be  true  and  realiz- 
able. True  teaching  enables  others  to  see  and 
live  what  you  see  and  live. 

Either    consciously   or    unconsciously  the 
teaching  of  to-day  is  directed  toward  three 
different  ends  or  aims.     These  should  be 
studied  and  harmonized  that  the  teaching  may 
not  be  injurious,  but  helpful.    According  to 
the  first,   the  purpose  of  education   is  to 
fashion  the  individual  in  the  image  of  the 
past,  usually  the  best  past.     It  is  known 
as  the  humanistic  ideal.    According  to  the 
second,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  fit  the 
individual,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  needs  and 
activities  of  the  present.    It  is  known  as  the 
utilitarian  or  vocational  ideal.    According  to 
the  third,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop a  man,  the  best  man  possible  under  the 
conditions;  to  assist  nature  through  nurture; 
to  enable  the  individual  to  find  himself,  and 
to  evolve  naturally  and  rapidly  to  the  highest 
levels  and  even  to  rise  above  them.  Accord- 
ing to  this  conception  of  education  the  initia- 
tive must  come  from  within.    The  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  develop  a  self-sustaining, 
self-directing,  self-sacrificing  or  altruistic  in- 
dividual, keenly  alive  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity.    Such  an  ideal  is  progressive,  sci- 
entific, and  fits  one,  through  the  studies  of 
yesterday  and  to-day,  to  live  the  best  and 
truest  life  to-morrow.    To  see  and  appreciate 
this  ideal  research  is  necessary. 

A  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child  reveals 
three  important  instincts,  fundamental  to  in- 
telligence. With  the  beginning  of  speech  the 
child  makes  known  his  inner  life  by  a  series 
of  questions.  These  questions  are  quite  uni- 
form whatever  the  race  or  stage  of  develop- 
ment. They  are  not  the  result  of  education, 
but  instinctive,  the  essence  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. Beginning  with  the  third  year  the 
child  starts  the  questioning  by  "  what  is  it " ; 


six  months  later  by  "  why  is  it " ;  about  the 
close  of  the  fourth  year  by  "  how  is  it."  These 
questions  are  not  always  put  in  this  simple 
form,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same,  however 
expressed. 

The  "  what "  shows  the  child's  belief  in  the 
existence  of  facts  which  he  is  curious  to 
know ;  the  "  why  "  indicates  his  belief  in  the 
causal  relation  of  things,  the  purpose  and  rea- 
sonableness of  life ;  the  "  how  "  indicates  his 
desire  to  know  how  things  are  made,  that  he  in 
turn  may  construct  and  describe.  These  spon- 
taneous questions  of  the  child  illustrate  the 
three  most  important  stages  of  intelligence; 
what  are  the  facts ;  why  are  these  facts  as  they 
are;  how  were  they  established  or  brought 
about.  It  is  the  dominant  interest  of  science 
to  discover  the  facts;  of  philosophy  to  explain 
and  interpret  them;  of  education  (teaching) 
to  distribute  and  vitalize  them. 

Intelligence  is  the  result  of  organized  ex- 
perience based  on  inheritance  modified  by  en- 
vironment. There  is  danger  in  education  of 
one-sided  development  and  too  early  arrest. 
The  scientist  should  not  stop  with  the  gather- 
ing of  facts,  the  philosopher  in  interpreting 
them,  the  teacher  in  giving  for  truth  what  is 
not  truth. 

The  field  covering  the  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  most  vital,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
subtle.  Ignorance  and  weakness  here  are  sure 
to  be  reflected  at  once  in  the  whole  fabric. 
The  best  type  of  mind  is  the  balanced  mind. 
The  teacher  should  not  be  satisfied  with  his 
work  until  he  has  learned  how  to  gather  the 
facts  of  his  teaching  first  hand,  and  knows 
how  to  interpret  and  evaluate  them  in  terms 
of  human  experience  and  individual  needs. 
He  should  study  the  nature  of  mind  as  seen 
in  the  development  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  race,  that  he  may  discover  the  best  means 
of  enabling  the  individual  to  see  and  to  come 
into  possession  of  his  truest  self.  .  .  . 

At  present  the  teaching  profession  falls  far 
short  of  this  ideal,  and  it  may  seem  visionary 
to  some,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  of  attain- 
ment as  it  seems.  We  should  begin  our  work 
carefully,  proceed  slowly,  but  accurately,  be 
not  overly  ambitious.  Evolution  is  slow  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but  science 
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shows  that  it  can  be  hurried  under  proper  con- 
ditions. 

The  field  of  teaching  is  chaotic  and  has  in 
it  much  of  quackery.  It  can  be  organized, 
the  essentials  discovered  and  stressed,  the  un- 
essentials  omitted,  and  the  whole  made  more 
vital  in  shaping  character.  No  field  offers 
better  opportunity  for  study  and  research,  nor 
more  promise  to  persons  of  energy  and  ability. 

Informal  and  formal  education  are  but 
parts  of  the  same  process.  They  should  never 
be  separated  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  To 
discover,  interpret  and  apply  are  necessary 
steps  in  all  true  education.  The  literature  on 
any  school  subject  has  become  so  large  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read,  let  alone 
sift  and  interpret  it.  To  become  a  master  in 
any  line,  therefore,  requires  a  different  process 
of  development  than  most  of  our  teaching  il- 
lustrates. The  embryonic  poet  who  waits  until 
he  has  read  the  best  poems  before  he  begins  to 
write  will  never  write,  so  the  historian,  so  the 
scientist,  so  the  teacher.  We  learn  through 
experience  modified  and  carried  forward  by 
the  best  light  at  hand. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Nebraska 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  Society: 
Since  the  publication  of  my  article  on  "  A  Sta- 
tistical Study  of  the  Contents  of  Newspapers  " 
in  School  and  Society,  January  22,  1916,  the 
fact  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
Professor  Tenney,  of  Columbia  University, 
published  an  article  in  the  Independent, 
October  17,  1912,  which  gave  the  results  of  a 
class  experiment  in  newspaper  classification 
very  similar  to  my  own  in  nature  but,  of 
course,  prior  to  it. 

I  now  find  that  Professor  Tenney  has  been 
conducting  for  some  years,  in  seminar,  a  syste- 
matic attempt  to  determine  the  limits  of  the 
reliability  of  the  method  itself,  and  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that  my  results,  independently  ob- 
tained and  from  different  material,  tend  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  confirm  certain  of  Pro- 
fessor Tenney's  points  in  the  application  of 
the  method,  to  determine  the  validity  of  which, 


in  his  opinion,  still  further  experimentation  is 
necessary. 

I  trust  that  my  failure  to  mention  prior  and 
extensive  experiments  of  like  nature,  of  which 
I  was  unaware,  may  not  create  misapprehen- 
sion. • 

Tuos.  E.  Garth 


QUOTATIONS 

SURVEY  OF  THE  GARY  AND  PREVOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

In  all  fairness,  some  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised in  drawing  from  the  data  of  this  report 
inferences  unfavorable  to  the  Gary  schools. 
We  may  properly  remind  ourselves  that  their 
educational  philosophy  is  not  that  of  the  tra- 
ditional schools,  and  that  it  is  truer  and  more 
vital  than  any  philosophy  which  the  tradi- 
tional schools  usually  put  into  practise.  We 
ought  also  to  remember  that  we  are  comparing 
the  two  types  of  schools  as  to  matters  which 
one  of  them  emphasizes  and  which  the  other 
does  not.  The  proponents  of  the  new  plan — 
not  its  thinkers  and  philosophers  but  its  noisy 
partisans,  gifted  with  enthusiasm  but  with 
little  else — have  betrayed  it.  They  have,  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  its  wide  and  imme- 
diate adoption,  made  rash  statements  as  to 
its  equality  with  or  superiority  to  the  regular 
type  of  school,  in  respect  to  the  more  formal 
products  of  education — products  which  have 
always  been  prominent  in  the  traditional 
school. 

It  may  be  distasteful  to  the  lesser  advocates 
of  the  Gary  plan  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  schools  of  their  aspirations  fall  short  of 
superiority  in  any  respect.  Those,  however, 
who  catch  the  larger  spirit  of  that  modern 
movement  in  education,  of  which  the  Gary 
plan  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  attempted  ex- 
pressions, will  find  no  discouragement  in  such 
an  admission.  Recognizing  the  need  in  life 
for  a  certain  proficiency  in  these  formal  mat- 
ters, they  will  provide  so  much  only  of  them  as 
is  commonly  useful.  Having  done  this,  they 
will  be  undisturbed  by  those  who  seek  to  im- 
part a  higher  degree  of  formal  training  at  the 
expense  of  better  things.  The  question  re- 
garding a  school  or  a  class  will  not  then  be, 
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Is  it  better  in  these  respects  than  some  other 
school?  but  rather,  Has  it  reached  the  stand- 
ard? 

At  this  point  one  may  properly  inquire, 
What  is  the  standard?  The  answer  is  only 
partially  forthcoming,  but  it  is  gradually  being 
formulated.  To  date  it  is  something  like  this, 
for  elementary  school  graduates :  To  write 
equal  to  quality  12  of  the  Thorndike  hand- 
writing scale,  and  at  the  rate  of  125  letters  a 
minute;  to  add  correctly  groups  of  nine  num- 
bers of  three  digits  each,  at  the  rate  of  12  in 
eight  minutes ;  to  subtract,  multiply  and  divide 
with  precisely  denned  numbers,  at  a  specified 
rate  and  with  a  given  accuracy;  to  spell  a 
selection  from  the  "  meant-earliest "  list  of  the 
Ayres  Scale  with  84  per  cent,  of  correctness. 
Other  standards  than  these  will  shortly  ap- 
pear— standards  in  reading,  geography,  history 
and  grammar.  At  no  distant  date  still  other 
standards  may  be  expected,  and  they  will  sub- 
ject to  measurement  many  things  not  usually 
thought  of  as  measurable. 

For  the  school  of  the  future  these  standards 
will  be  enormously  valuable.  Children  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  learn  "  to  spell,"  but  the 
requirement  will  specify  what  words  and  how 
well.  "  To  add  "  will  be  replaced  by  definitions 
as  to  speed  and  accuracy.  "  To  write  business 
letters "  will  be  revised  by  specifying  how 
well,  in  terms  of  actual  letters  of  known  qual- 
ity. In  all  these  matters  children  will  no 
longer  be  drilled  blindly  toward  a  vague  and 
never-realized  goal,  long  after  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  has  been  reached.  They 
will  be  shown  the  standard  and  thus  fur- 
nished with  a  motive.  They  will  be  drilled — 
or  they  will  drill  themselves! — until  they 
reach  it ;  and  they  will  then  apply  their  time  to 
other  things  more  valuable  to  them  than 
further  drill  would  be. 

Thus  the  educational  scientist  becomes  an 
ally  of  the  educational  philosopher,  pointing 
the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. The  modern  social  philosophy — the  phi- 
losophy of  John  Dewey  and  his  school — is  too 
profoundly  true  to  be  belittled  by  any  one.  In 
so  far  as  Superintendent  Wirt  is  actuated  by 
that  philosophy,  he  should  be  given  respectful 


attention.  It  appears  not  only  that  he  is  so 
actuated,  but  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons who  have  consciously  and  systematically 
attempted  to  work  out  his  theories  in  practise. 
Opinions  as  to  his  success  in  this  most  diffi- 
cult task  of  translating  theory  into  practise 
will  vary  between  the  opinions  of  those  who 
blindly  accept  and  seek  to  transplant  the  entire 
Gary  system,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
with  equal  blindness,  reject  it  entirely. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  entirely  proper  to 
seek  to  appraise  the  work  of  schools  conducted 
on  the  Gary  plan.  Superintendent  Wirt  has 
never  objected  to  this.  In  fact,  he  has  wel- 
comed every  attempt  to  survey  the  schools  at 
Gary  and  is  now  planning  to  cooperate  with 
the  General  Education  Board  for  a  systematic 
investigation  of  them.  To  accuse  any  one, 
therefore,  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Gary 
plan  because  he  seeks  to  evaluate  it,  is  to 
accuse  Superintendent  Wirt  himself. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  appraise  the  work  of  the 
Gary  schools,  we  must  suspend  judgment  con- 
cerning them  until  the  appraisal  has  been 
made.  We  must  give  them  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  themselves,  and  we  must  give 
them  an  attentive,  sympathetic  hearing.  We 
must  be  judges  and  not  partisans,  neither  so 
radical  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  mean 
nothing  to  us,  nor  so  conservative  that  our 
faces  are  not  turned  toward  the  light. 

In  maintaining  this  judicial  attitude,  we 
should  insist  that  the  Gary  plan  be  set  up  at 
New  York  no  further  than  favorable  experi- 
mental conditions  require.  Its  wholesale  in- 
troduction could  only  be  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  case  was  closed,  the  evidence 
all  in,  and  judgment  rendered  for  the  Gary 
schools.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  case  is  not 
much  more  than  opened,  the  evidence  is  only 
partly  in,  and  judgment  can  not  yet  be  ren- 
dered. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  this  report  is  un- 
favorable to  the  defense.  It  shows  that  claims 
made  have  not,  in  the  case  of  these  particular 
schools,  been  substantiated.  It  makes  clear 
the  fact  that,  in  matters  regarded  by  the  state 
as  constituting  essential  parts  of  an  elementary 
education,  these  schools  have  been  unable  to 
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advance  as  many  of  their  pupils  within  a 
given  time  as  have  the  schools  offering  the 
regular  course  of  study.  It  shows  that  the 
amount  of  improvement  gained  by  each  pupil 
does  not  equal  the  amount  of  improvement 
gained  by  each  pupil  of  the  regular  schools. 
Extenuating  circumstances  may  be  urged,  and 
rejoinder  may  be  made;  but  these  facts  will 
remain  unchanged. 

Meanwhile,  the  Gary  plan  is  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be.  It 
is  a  new  system,  expressive  of  a  new  creed;  it 
sets  up  new  principles,  based  upon  new  educa- 
tional values.  It  is  an  important  attempt  to 
put  into  practise  theories  which  are  already 
accepted.  But  it  will  have  to  prove  itself 
superior  as  a  working  program  to  the  system 
which  it  seeks  to  supplant. — B.  R.  Bucking- 
ham in  his  Report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  York  City. 


FACULTY  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT   OF  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  University 
has,  as  we  learn  from  the  Cornell  Alumni 
News,  approved  in  principle  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  faculties  of  the  several  colleges 
of  the  university  be  represented  by  councils  or 
committees  of  their  members  which  are  to 
meet  with  the  general  administration  com- 
mittee of  the  trustees  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  respec- 
tive colleges.  That  action  was  taken  at  the 
board's  January  meeting  after  consideration 
of  the  report  of  a  special  committee,  appointed 
in  January,  1913,  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  recommendations  which  President  Schur- 
man,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1911- 
12,  made  to  the  effect  that  the  faculty  of  the 
university  should  have  a  larger  measure  of 
participation  in  its  government.  This  special 
committee,  after  conference  with  a  special 
committee  elected  by  the  faculty,  submitted  an 
exhaustive  report  to  the  board  last  November, 
and  made  two  recommendations,  namely,  (1) 
that  the  university  faculty  be  invited  to  select 
three  representatives  who  should  sit  at  meet- 
ings of  the  board  and  of  the  general  adminis- 


tration committee  and  have  all  the  powers  of 
trustees  except  the  power  of  voting,  and  (2) 
that  there  should  be  councils  representing  the 
several  faculties  for  conference  with  the  trus- 
tees. The  board  approved  in  principle  the 
second  recommendation  and  referred  the  whole 
question  back  to  its  committee  for  further 
conference  with  the  university  faculty  com- 
mittee. 

President  Schurman  had  suggested  two 
methods  of  faculty  participation  in  the  uni- 
versity's government — direct  representation  in 
the  board  of  trustees  and  representation 
through  college  councils — and  had  strongly 
recommended  that  the  second  of  these  meas- 
ures, at  least,  be  adopted.  The  board's  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  was  delayed,  first  by 
President  Schurman's  absence  from  the  coun- 
try and  afterward  by  the  necessity  of  solving 
a  problem  of  organization  within  the  board 
itself.  It  had  appointed,  in  January,  1913,  a 
committee  consisting  of  Trustees  Hiscock, 
Place,  Wilson,  VanCleef  and  Carnegie  to  con- 
sider the  president's  recommendations  and  re- 
port their  views  thereon  to  the  board.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  been  unable  to  meet  with  the 
committee  largely  because  of  sickness. 

Early  last  year,  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
quest made  by  the  chairman  in  behalf  of  the 
trustees'  committee,  the  university  faculty 
elected  a  committee  for  conference,  consisting 
of  Professor  Kimball  as  chairman,  and  Pro- 
fessor Burr,  Deans  Moore  and  Nichols,  and 
Professors  Thilly  and  Willcox.  The  report 
says : 

Two  formal  conferences  took  place  between  that 
committee  and  your  committee,  and  we  deem  it 
appropriate  to  say  that  these  conferences  were  of 
a  most  pleasant  and  helpful  character.  We  found 
the  faculty  representatives  at  all  times  recognizing 
that  there  were  uncertainties  and  difficulties  in  the 
formulation  of  any  plan  for  faculty  representation, 
as  well  as  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  if 
it  was  successfully  put  in  operation,  and  at  all 
times  we  found  the  most  cordial  desire  to  cooper- 
ate with  us  in  accomplishing  that  which  would  be 
for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  university  at 
large. 

In  order  to  give  the  committee  more  specific 
information,  a  special  meeting  of  the  faculty 
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was  held  at  which  various  questions  involved 
in  the  subject  were  submitted  for  definite  vote 
and  decision.  On  the  question  "  Does  the 
faculty  desire  to  be  represented  on  the  board 
of  trustees  ? "  the  vote  was  7 6  ayes  and  5  noes. 
On  the  question  "  Does  the  faculty  desire  that 
its  representatives  have  a  vote  ? "  the  vote  was 
74  ayes,  2  noes.  On  the  question  "  Does  the 
faculty  desire  that  its  representation  be  limited 
to  active  members  of  the  faculty  ? "  the  vote 
was  31  ayes,  41  noes.  On  the  question  whether 
the  faculty  desired  that  there  be  a  council  for 
each  college  or  one  general  council  and  how 
these  councils  should  be  organized,  it  was 
voted  to  refer  to  the  conference  committee  for 
consideration  and  report. 

Subsequently  the  conference  committee  ob- 
tained the  views  of  the  different  colleges  at 
Ithaca  on  this  question  of  councils,  with  the 
result  that  each  college  favored  the  formation 
of  a  council  for  each  several  college,  with  the 
exception  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
which  voted  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  gain  ex- 
perience with  direct  faculty  representation  in 
the  board  of  trustees  before  forming  college 
councils,  and  further  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  president's  policy  of  consulting  those  most 
interested  before  making  appointments  be 
given  some  guarantee  of  permanence."  The 
two  state  colleges  voted  that  their  present 
councils  were  satisfactory.  On  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  one  general  council  or 
both  forms  of  council  and  how  these  councils 
should  be  formed  there  was  a  varied  and  in- 
decisive expression  of  opinion. 

After  a  review  of  these  investigations,  the 
report  goes  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  faculty  representation  in  the  board  of 
trustees,  as  the  one  which  the  faculty  seemed 
to  prefer  of  the  two  proposed  methods.  The 
report  says: 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  such  method  of  repre- 
sentation is  not  at  all  unnatural,  and  it  is  urged 
as  we  understand  it  that  this  would  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  other  method  establish  a  direct 
and  comprehensive  relationship  between  the  board 
of  trustees  and  the  faculty  and  give  the  latter  a 
direct  and  unquestioned  voice  in  the  decision  of 
questions  pertaining  to  university  management. 


In  our  conferences,  it  has  been  realized,  however, 
that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  selecting  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculty  who  at  all  times  would 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  represent  the  diverse  in- 
terests and  requirements  of  that  body  and  that  the 
election  of  these  representatives  might  be  accom- 
panied by  difficulty  and  even  by  friction  and  un- 
satisfactory results.  There  is  of  course  no  way  in 
which  it  can  be  foreseen  just  what  the  results  of 
such  an  experiment  will  be.  These  will  depend,  if 
the  plan  is  adopted,  largely  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  faculty  in  selecting  its  representatives. 

The  proposition  that  these  representatives  shall 
sit  with  the  board  of  trustees  in  more  than  an  ad- 
visory capacity  and  shall  be  voting  members  is 
surrounded  by  some  peculiar  difficulties.  Such  a 
result  in  our  opinion  can  only  be  secured  through 
a  modification  of  the  charter  of  the  university 
permitting  the  faculty  to  select  certain  trustees. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty could  be  selected  through  an  appeal  to  the 
alumni  to  nominate  and  elect  such  men  as  alumni 
trustees,  but  we  think  that  this  plan  would  prove 
precarious  and  unsatisfactory.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  on  the  death  or  resignation  of 
members  of  this  board,  selected  by  the  board  itself, 
members  nominated  by  the  faculty  might  be  se- 
lected, but  we  believe  that  this  plan  would  be  too 
slow  of  operation  and  fulfilment  to  prove  satis- 
factory and  therefore,  as  stated,  voting  power 
could  be  secured  only  by  an  amendment  to  the 
charter.  This  could  not  be  effected  until  next 
winter  and  then  would  be  dependent  on  the  legis- 
lature and  not  on  the  mere  wish  of  this  board. 
But  further  than  this  all  of  the  members  of  the 
board  are  fully  aware  that  questions  are  settled  by 
it  by  discussion  and  debate  rather  than  by  force 
of  voting  power.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  trustee  to  recall  any  question  of  im- 
portance in  recent  years  which  has  been  decided 
by  a  vote  which  approximated  a  close  division.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  questions  which  even 
seemed  to  be  debatable  have  been  solved  by  thor- 
ough discussion  rather  than  decided  by  a  superior 
number  of  votes. 

Under  all  of  these  circumstances  your  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  would  be  wise  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  provide  for  representation  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  the  board  of  trustees  by  representatives 
who  would  have  all  the  powers  of  ordinary  trus- 
tees except  the  sole  one  of  voting  and  to  leave  in 
abeyance  for  the  present  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  desirable  to  seek  an  amendment 
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of  our  charter  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that 
power. 

While,  as  stated,  the  present  predominant  senti- 
ment as  expressed  by  the  faculty  considers  mem- 
bership in  the  board  of  trustees  by  faculty  repre- 
sentatives as  the  more  important  and  desirable 
method  of  effecting  participation  by  that  body  in 
the  government  of  the  university,  there  is  still  a 
strong  minority  sentiment  that  this  latter  result 
will  be  more  effectively  and  beneficially  accom- 
plished by   conference   and   cooperation  secured 
through  comparatively  small  bodies  or  committees 
respectively   representing   the   trustees    and  the 
faculty.    Amongst  others  Dean  Moore  is  an  advo- 
cate of  this  idea,  and  Professor  Woodruff  has  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee  a  forcible  argument 
which  questions  the  extent  of  affirmative  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  faculty  in  favor  of  mem- 
bership in  the  board  of  trustees,  and  also  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  derived  by  such  member- 
ship and  advocates  some  sort  of  small  body  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  trustees  and  fac- 
ulty which  might  serve  as  a  medium  of  joint  con- 
sideration and  cooperation.    Of  course  the  idea 
thus  suggested  is  the  fundamental  one  upon  which 
rests  the  proposition  for  councils  for  different  col- 
leges composed  in  part  of  trustees  and  in  part  of 
members  of  the  faculty.    The  thought  is  that  at 
these  councils  composed  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  there  might  be  a  perfectly  frank 
and  full  discussion  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
different  colleges  and  that  then  the  trustees  who 
were  members  of  such  councils,  having  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  various  col- 
leges, might  the  more  forcibly  impress  the  latter 
upon  the  attention  of  the  full  body  of  trustees. 

Your  committee  thinks  that  expression  in  some 
form  should  be  given  to  this  method  of  bringing 
together  more  closely  trustees  and  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  immediate  practical  difficulty  which 
seemed  to  confront  the  proposition  has  been  that 
the  formation  of  councils  for  the  different  col- 
leges would  add  a  considerable  burden  to  the 
duties  of  trustees  in  addition  to  those  now  being 
discharged  through  membership  on  various  com- 
mittees of  the  board,  and  that  there  might  be 
difficulty  in  finding  trustees,  especially  amongst 
those  living  outside  of  Ithaca,  who  would  be  able 
to  attend  frequent  meetings  of  these  councils. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  best  solution  of  the 
entire  problem,  for  the  present  at  least,  has 
seemed  to  be  that  the  general  administration  com- 
mittee should  represent  the  trustees  for  purposes 


of  consultation  with  the  faculty,  and  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  each  college  located  in  Ithaca,  except  the 
state  colleges  and  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
should  select  a  small  committee  which  whenever 
desired  might  confer,  concerning  problems  affect- 
ing the  college  represented  by  it,  with  the  general 
administration  committee.  In  the  case  of  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  there  is  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  that  its  interests  are  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  varied  that  no  one  committee  could 
properly  represent  them  all,  but  that  there  should 
be  as  many  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
represent  adequately  the  distinct  departments  or 
groups  included  within  that  college. 

In  this  manner  it  would  be  brought  about  that 
without  the  appointment  of  any  additional  com- 
mittees there  would  be  in  session  in  Ithaca  prac- 
tically each  month  of  the  academic  year  a  com- 
mittee of  trustees,  with  which  committees  of  the 
different  colleges  might  meet  for  conference. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  your  committee 
recommends  that  resolutions  be  adopted  by  this 
board  providing: 

1.  That  the  faculty  of  the  university  be  invited 
to  select  three  representatives  who  shall  sit  at 
meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  general  adminis- 
tration committee  and  have  full  powers  of  trustees 
except  that  of  voting;  that  these  members  shall  be 
selected  by  ballot  and  for  a  term  of  three  years 
after  the  first  election  and  at  which  first  election 
said  members  shall  be  selected  for  terms  respec- 
tively of  one,  two  and  three  years. 

2.  That  the  faculty  of  each  college  located  at 
Ithaca  except  of  the  state  colleges  and  of  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences,  be  invited  to  select  a 
committee  of  three  which  as  often  as  desired  shall 
meet  with  the  general  administration  committee 
for  consideration  of  questions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  college;  that  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  be  invited  to  select  so 
many  similar  committees  as  will  adequately  rep- 
resent the  different  groups  or  departments  of  such 
college  and  which  committees  shall  meet  with  the 
general  administration  committee  in  the  same 
manner  as  above  provided  for  committees  repre- 
senting other  colleges;  that  these  committees  shall 
be  selected  by  ballot  and  for  such  terms  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by  the  faculty 
selecting  them. 

Frank  H.  Hiscock, 
Ira  A.  Place, 
M.  VanCleef, 
T.  B.  Wilson 
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THE  MARYLAND  EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  in  1914  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  pro- 
cure a  survey  of  education  in  Maryland  and 
appropriated  $5,000  for  its  expenses.  The 
governor  appointed  as  members  of  this  com- 
mission B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore; 
Col.  Albert  W.  Sisk,  of  Preston,  and  Dr.  J. 
McPherson  Scott,  of  Hagerstown. 

At  the  request  of  the  commission,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  of  New  York  undertook 
to  make  the  survey,  agreeing  to  bear  any  ex- 
pense incurred  in  excess  of  the  state  appro- 
priation. The  results  of  the  survey  are  made 
public  in  a  report  by  Abraham  Flexner  and 
Frank  P.  Bachman. 

Every  county  in  Maryland  was  visited  and 
typical  schools  of  all  kinds  were  studied 
throughout  the  state;  the  records  of  the  state 
and  county  departments  were  carefully  exam- 
ined; and  much  new  material  was  gathered. 
The  material  is  set  forth  in  a  comprehensive 
volume  dealing  with  each  detail  of  the  situa- 
tion.   The  report  says: 

Public  education  in  Maryland  is  on  the  whole 
soundly  organized;  further,  the  state  deals  gener- 
ously with  its  public  schools  in  the  matter  of 
money. 

We  do  not  propose  therefore  any  fundamental 
changes  in  the  general  structure  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Maryland  nor  do  we  suggest  that 
the  state  increase  at  all  its  appropriations  to  the 
schools. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  which  will  cause 
grave  concern.  A  few  counties  possess  good  and 
steadily  improving  schools;  a  good  school  may  be 
found  here  and  there  in  other  counties.  But  the 
large  majority  of  the  schools  are  poor;  teachers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  trained;  instruction 
is  ineffective  and  obsolete;  children  attend  school 
with  disastrous  irregularity;  school  buildings  are 
far  too  often  in  unsatisfactory  condition,  school 
grounds,  neglected  and  untidy. 

*********** 

How  can  a  fundamentally  sound  system  produce 
such  results? 

The  state  possesses  a  sound  organization  in 
skeleton  or  outline  only.  Neither  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  nor  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  is  so  manned  and  equipped  that 


they  are  really  effective  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  exist.  The  state  superintendent  is 
charged  with  many  important  duties,  and  he  has 
a  single  assistant  to  help  him  in  discharging 
them. 

The  county  superintendency  is  in  even  more  un- 
satisfactory condition.  In  the  first  place,  the  law 
does  not  even  require  the  county  superintendent 
to  be  a  trained  or  experienced  school  man;  in  the 
second  place,  adequate  provision  for  skilled  assist- 
ance exists  in  only  one  or  two  counties. 

In  most  counties,  therefore,  an  untrained  official 
without  expert  aid,  certificates  teachers,  arranges 
courses  of  study,  supervises  instruction,  and  exam- 
ines for  promotion  pupils  who  attend  school  reg- 
ularly or  not,  as  they  or  their  parents  please. 

Finally,  the  state's  large  school  fund  is  not  dis- 
tributed so  as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible 
good.  For  it  is  distributed  almost  unconditionally. 
The  counties  get  their  quota  whether  they  do  their 
educational  duty  or  not,  with  the  result  that  the 
backward  counties  sometimes  do  much  less  than 
they  ought  and  some  well-to-do  counties  do  much 
less  than  they  should. 

The  state  fund  thus  becomes  a  source  of  posi- 
tive demoralization  It  can  be  converted  into  a 
real  help  and  stimulus  only  if  payment  by  the 
state  is  conditioned  upon  the  performance  of  local 
duty. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  why  a  fundamentally  correct  type 
of  organization  produces  unsatisfactory  educa- 
tional results  in  Maryland.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  state  does  not  even  fare  as  well  with  its 
present  organization  as  it  might:  why  not? 

A  few  words  suffice  to  explain.  Public  educa- 
tion in  Maryland  is  ' '  in  politics. ' '  Politics  are 
apt  to  prevent  the  state  board  from  acting  with 
vigor;  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  county 
boards;  to  affect  the  choice  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents; even  to  enter  into  the  selection  of  the 
one-room  rural  school  teacher. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  Some  of  the 
county  boards  are  excellent;  some  schools  are  en- 
tirely free  from  political  taint.  But  in  general 
political  and  personal  considerations  impair  the 
vigor,  independence,  thoroughness  and  efficiency 
of  the  school  system.  The  public  does  not  begin 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  political  infec- 
tion or  the  damage  it  does. 

Baltimore  County  must  be  singled  out  for  espe- 
cial commendation.  The  county  superintendent  is 
a  man  of  experience  and  modern  training;  and  he 
is  aided  by  a  corps  of  supervisors,  including  an 
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assistant  superintendent,  a  primary  supervisor 
with  an  assistant,  a  grammar  grade  supervisor 
with  an  assistant,  a  manual  training  supervisor,  a 
domestic  science  supervisor,  and,  finally,  a  super- 
visor of  rural  schools. 

In  discussing  the  weaknesses  of  the  school 
situation  in  most  of  the  counties,  the  report 
points  out  that  the  teaching  force  of  the  state 
is  in  a  high  degree  miscellaneous.  On  this 
fundamental  point  the  report  states: 

Eegarding  the  training  of  these  teachers,  no 
general  statement  can  be  made  at  all.  There  are 
the  widest  possible  variations  in  the  training  of 
teachers  doing  the  same  grade  of  work — incon- 
ceivable confusion  and  lack  of  sequence  and  order 
in  their  preparation. 

Of  over  3,000  white  elementary  teachers  in  the 
state  outside  of  Baltimore,  391  (12.7  per  cent.) 
have  had  only  an  elementary  school  education; 
634  (20.7  per  cent.)  have  spent  one  or  two  years 
in  a  high  school;  1,031  (33.7  per  cent.)  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high  school  course;  only  148 — 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole — have  received  a 
standard  normal  school  training. 

Of  the  rest,  some  have  spent  a  little  while  in 
normal  school;  some  have  received  an  irregular 
normal  schooling;  a  few  have  been  to  college  and 
still  fewer  through  college.  Grouping  together 
standard  normal  school,  part  college  and  college 
graduates,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  elementary 
teachers  of  Maryland — not  more — may  be  called 
well  trained;  not  quite  one  third  could  on  a  stretch 
be  called  fairly  well  trained;  at  least  one  third 
are  practically  untrained.  The  body,  as  a  whole, 
is  thus  heterogeneous  to  the  last  degree. 

Of  the  high-school  teachers,  it  is  declared 
that  not  over  two  fifths  are  adequately  trained. 

A  revision  of  the  law  dealing  with  the  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  is  therefore  recommended  as 
the  first  step  toward  realizing  improved  conditions. 

Salaries  are  too  low  to  obtain  well-trained 
teachers ;  they  range  "  from  an  average  of 
$271  a  year  in  St.  Mary's,  to  $662  a  year  in 
Baltimore  County.  Three  counties  pay  an 
average  of  less  than  $300 ;  four  less  than  $350 ; 
seven  less  than  $400;  seven  less  than  $450; 
and  only  two,  Allegany  and  Baltimore,  pay  in 
excess  of  $450." 

The  attendance  of  school  children  is  so 
irregular  and  uncertain  that  even  good  teach- 
ers could  not  teach  successfully.   As  the  state 


is  without  an  effective  compulsory  attendance 
law,  many  children  remain  away  from  school 
altogether — large  numbers  begin  to  go  to 
school  too  late  or  attend  irregularly.  The  pre- 
cise extent  of  this  evil  can  not  be  stated,  for 
there  is  no  correct  school  census. 

A  careful  study  in  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500  (and  not  including  the  city  of 
Baltimore)  shows  that  eighty-five  children  out 
of  every  hundred  in  the  second  grade  ought  to 
be  in  higher  classes  and  eighty-one  out  of  every 
hundred  in  the  seventh  grade  ought  to  be  more 
advanced.  They  are  behind  because  they  start 
to  school  late  and  attend  so  irregularly.  The 
report  estimates  that,  as  a  result,  half  of  the 
white  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  Maryland  outside  Baltimore  city  enter  life 
with  no  more  education  than  is  obtained  in  the 
first  five  elementary-school  grades. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  state 
enact  a  state-wide  compulsory  education  law,  in- 
cluding proper  provisions  for  attendance  officers 
and  whatever  else  is  required  to  make  it  effective. 

The  schools  of  Maryland  are  supported  in 
part  by  county,  in  part  by  state  taxation. 
Some  of  the  counties,  notably  Baltimore,  Alle- 
gany, Queen  Anne  and  Worcester,  support 
their  schools  liberally;  the  rest  do  less  and 
some  of  the  most  prosperous  do  much  less 
than  they  can  and  should. 

The  general  organization  of  education  in 
Maryland  is  sound,  declares  the  report.  The 
educational  unit  for  taxation  and  administra- 
tion is  the  county,  as  it  should  be,  not  the  dis- 
trict or  the  township,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
less  fortunate  commonwealths.  Moreover,  the 
state  possesses,  as  it  should,  a  state  superin- 
tendent who  is  at  the  same  time  the  executive 
officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  defects  are,  nevertheless,  declared  to  be 
very  glaring  and  very  important.  The  state 
of  Maryland  contributes  enough  to  the  coun- 
ties; but  its  contribution  is  at  present  be- 
stowed regardless  of  whether  the  counties  do 
their  duty  or  not.  In  consequence,  some  of  the 
counties  which  are  best  able  to  provide  proper 
funds  do  relatively  less  for  themselves  than 
other  counties  much  less  well-to-do  or  pros- 
perous. 
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It  is  recommended  by  the  report,  therefore,  that 
the  state  contribution  should  in  future  be  paid  to 
no  county  which  does  not  levy  for  educational 
purposes  a  minimum  tax  fixed  by  the  legislature. 
The  more  progressive  counties  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  levy  more  as  they  now  do. 

SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  December  28,  29,  30,  1915. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance,  and 
more  titles  were  listed  on  the  program  than 
ever  before.  Very  keen  interest  was  manifest 
in  the  subject  of  mental  tests;  twenty-two 
papers  were  read  on  this  topic  alone.  As  a 
result  of  the  discussion  which  arose  regarding 
the  practical  administration  of  tests,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  introduced  by  Professor 
G.  M.  Whipple,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  adopted  by  the  association: 

Whereas,  psychological  diagnosis  requires 
thorough  technical  training  in  all  phases  of  mental 
testing,  through  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
mental  development  and  with  the  various  degrees 
of  mental  retardation; 

And  whereas,  there  is  evident  a  tendency  to 
appoint  for  this  work  persons  whose  training  in 
clinical  psychology  and  acquaintance  with  genetic 
and  educational  psychology  are  inadequate; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association  discourages 
the  use  of  mental  tests  for  practical  psychological 
diagnosis  by  individuals  psychologically  unquali- 
fied for  this  work. 

The  usual  number  of  papers  dealt  with  prob- 
lems of  general  and  experimental  psychology, 
while  special  sessions  were  devoted  to  papers 
on  educational  and  animal  psychology,  respec- 
tively. The  presentation  by  Professor  E.  M. 
Yerkes,  of  Harvard  University,  of  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  station  for  the  study 
of  the  behavior  of  primates,  led  the  association 
to  take  action  approving  such  an  undertaking. 
The  following  committee  was  then  appointed 
to  give  expression  of  this  approval:  Messrs. 
J.  K.  Angell,  University  of  Chicago,  chair- 
man, Eaymond  Dodge,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  G.  M. 
Stratton  and  E.  L.  Thorndike. 


The  address  of  the  president,  Professor  John 
B.  Watson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was 
on  "  The  Place  of  the  Conditioned-Reflex  in 
Psychology."  The  speaker  offered  and  dis- 
cussed the  interesting  results  obtained  in  the 
Hopkins  Laboratory  through  an  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  Pawlow  method  to  the  study 
of  human  behavior.  A  special  feature  of  the 
program  was  a  session  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  "  The  Relation  of  Psychology  to  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  in  the  Academic 
Curriculum."  The  informal  debate,  following 
the  reading  of  five  papers  which  had  been  pre- 
pared on  the  various  phases  of  the  question, 
turned  largely  upon  the  function  of  psychology 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  Professor  C.  H. 
Judd  contended  in  his  paper  that  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  psychology  as  usually 
taught  has  no  special  significance  for  ped- 
agogy, and  is  therefore  not  a  logical  prerequi- 
site to  the  study  of  education. 

The  committee  on  the  academic  status  of 
psychology  distributed  in  printed  form  its 
report  on  the  status  of  psychology  in  the 
normal  schools.  This  valuable  investigation 
was  undertaken  chiefly  by  Professors  B.  T. 
Baldwin  and  Margaret  F.  Washburn. 

An  invitation  to  hold  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  was  extended  by  the  de- 
partment of  psychology  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  accepted.  The  meeting  will  take 
place  during  "  Convocation  Week "  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  This  will  be  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  a  fitting  observance  of  the  anniver- 
sary. As  president  for  the  current  year,  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  Dodge,  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, has  been  elected.  The  two  new  members 
of  the  council,  succeeding  Professors  J.  W. 
Baird  and  Madison  Bentley,  whose  terms  of 
office  have  expired,  are  Professors  H.  A.  Carr, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Knight 
Dunlap,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

R.  M.  Ogden, 

Secretary 
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SOME    PROBLEMS    IN  GEOGRAPHIC 
EDUCATION    WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS  1 

It  may  seem  at  first  superfluous  to  de- 
vote this  address  to  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems in  geographic  education  when  more 
than  one  half  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion are  engaged  in  teaching  geography,  or 
some  phases  of  the  subject,  in  our  higher 
institutions.  Having,  however,  worked 
many  years  in  the  shadow  of  both  geog- 
raphy and  education — as  it  were,  in  the 
umbra  of  the  one  and  the  penumbra  of  the 
other  subject — my  energy  has  been  devoted 
increasingly  to  the  consideration  of  those 
problems  which  involve  the  effective  co- 
ordination of  educational  theory,  practise 
and  ideals  and  the  ideals  of  the  professional 
geographer  and  professional  teacher  of 
geography.  I  have  realized  more  and  more 
fully  as  the  years  have  passed  that  we  shall 
never  have  effective  geography  teaching 
until  geographers  and  educators  come  to 
understand  each  other  better,  are  more 
sympathetic  each  toward  the  other's  view- 
point, until  they  realize  that  their  ideals 
have  many  factors  in  common,  and  that 
effectiveness  can  be  secured  only  by  team 
work.  The  time  has  passed  when  in  educa- 
tion, sports,  or  even  in  life,  the  star  player 
can  ^afford  to  sacrifice  the  success  of  the 
"team"  to  increase  his  vanity  or  promote 
his  dignity. 

Education  is  not  to-day  what  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.    No  longer  are  the 

1  Presidential  address  delivered  before  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Geographers,  Washington 
meeting,  December,  1915. 
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best  methods  of  teaching  a  given  subject 
decided  by  show  of  hands  in  a  classroom  or 
applause  at  a  teachers'  institute.  A  suc- 
cessful worker  in  education  must  follow 
those  fundamental  principles  of  his  young 
science  that  have  been  measured  quantita- 
tively or  tested  and  proved  by  other  experi- 
mental methods.  The  apprentice  system, 
by  which  so  many  of  us  have  come  to  our 
life  work,  can  not  now  be  considered  the 
best  preparation  for  success  in  teaching 
any  subject. 

I  remember  but  two  pedagogical  sug- 
gestions that  came  to  me  in  my  early  years 
of  teaching,  both  unconsciously  given. 
They  were  both  wise  and  helpful ;  both  were 
founded  on  experience  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  psychology,  but  both  were  in  refer- 
ence to  the  handling  of  people  and  not  to 
the  handling  of  the  subject  so  as  to  present 
it  most  effectively  to  freshmen — the  task 
before  me  then. 

I  can  see  as  though  it  were  yesterday  my 
master,  Professor  Shaler — to  give  him  the 
deserved  title  with  which  he  always  so 
reverentially  spoke  of  his  master,  Louis 
Agassiz — as  he  sat  behind  his  long  table 
and  listened  to  my  request  for  advice  as  to 
how  to  handle  my  first  problem  in  teach- 
ing— a  student  older  than  I  who  had  pro- 
tested about  his  mark.  Taking  his  long 
pipe  from  his  mouth  in  the  characteristic 
manner  that  every  old  student  of  his  re- 
members so  clearly,  Professor  Shaler  re- 
marked, ' '  I  leave  it  entirely  in  your  hands. 
Keep  your  temper."  I  recognize  now 
that  no  advice  could  have  been  wiser  or 
more  helpful  to  meet  the  situation.  It  has 
helped  me  many  times  since,  in  dealing  with 
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youth  as  well  as  with  adults.  The  second 
suggestion  came  from  the  master  of  geog- 
raphy in  whose  mind  this  association  was 
conceived  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of 
its  strength.  During  a  conversation  on  a 
field  trip  over  Hoosac  Mountain,  Professor 
Davis  remarked,  " Don't  laugh  at  children, 
laugh  with  them" — a  rule  I  have  found  of 
great  assistance  in  dealing  with  impression- 
able youth. 

I  have  given  these  personal  remem- 
brances, not  in  the  spirit  of  reminiscence 
which  is  a  sign  of  advancing  years ;  not  to 
give  credit  to  the  two  honored  teachers 
whose  influence  has  been  most  significant 
in  my  life — that  would  be  impossible — but 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  incidental 
apprentice  training  in  teaching  of  the  last 
century  that  I  may  contrast  with  it  cer- 
tain aspects  of  what  might  be  called  the 
systematic  shop  management  training  in 
education  of  this  century. 

It  is  no  longer  believed  that  ' '  teachers 
are  born,  not  made."  They  must  be  born 
and  made,  trained  in  their  subject,  in 
methods  of  imparting  it,  and  in  the  prac- 
tise of  educational  principles,  if  they  are  to 
be  successful  from  the  start.  Others  may 
survive  and  succeed.  By  trial  and  error, 
by  experiment  and  adaptation,  using  classes 
as  unresisting  but  by  no  means  willing 
laboratory  material,  ignorant  of  the  rela- 
tive values  of  possible  methods  of  teaching 
a  given  subject,  perhaps  even  ignorant  that 
there  is  any  other  subject  except  their 
hobby,  some  may  become  teachers  of  worth, 
but  many  fall  by  the  wayside,  fortunately 
for  the  cause.  To-day  few  of  us  believe  that 
we  can  be  teachers  of  geography  if  we  think 
only  of  presenting  our  favorite  subject  in 
a  logical  sequence  and  leave  out  of  account 
the  men  and  women,  or  youths  and  maids, 
on  whose  effective  training  to  meet  their 
life  problems  our  success  as  teachers  de- 
pends.   Consciously  or  unconsciously  we 


make  use  of  some  of  the  established  the- 
orems of  educational  psychology  and  of 
the  proved  principles  of  education. 

The  progress  of  the  cooperating  science 
of  education  within  the  last  two  decades  has 
been  so  rapid,  and  it  has  so  grown  in 
strength  and  usefulness  that  to-day  few 
question  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
That  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  geog- 
raphy, either  for  the  secondary  school,  the 
normal  school,  or  the  college.  There  are 
some  who  even  question  the  value  of  geog- 
raphy in  elementary  schools.  Education 
as  a  subject  is  now  generally  recognized  as 
necessary  in  the  efficient  training  of  teach- 
ers of  any  grade. 

As  is  characteristic  of  the  early  stages 
of  development  of  any  movement,  some 
have  gone  to  extremes  in  their  stressing  of 
education.  So  much  attention  has  some- 
times been  given  to  the  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  education,  that  pupil  teachers  in 
training  have  not  had  sufficient  time  for 
proper  preparation  in  the  subject-matter, 
which  should  be  the  basis  of  any  training 
for  teaching.  Just  as  youthful  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  in  some  narrow  specialty  have 
been  imposing  their  lecture  notes  from  the 
university  and  university  methods  of  in- 
struction, on  the  secondary  schools,  thereby 
augmenting  the  university  influence  that 
so  long  hampered  secondary  education,  so 
teachers  educationally  overtrained,  but 
with  no  adequate  knowledge  of  geography, 
history,  mathematics  or  English,  have 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened  ele- 
mentary education. 

To  be  educationally  top  heavy  is  worse 
than  to  be  geographically  or  historically 
top  heavy:  both  are  unfortunate  in  all 
phases  of  education,  but  especially  in  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  normal-school 
work.    As  Geikie  long  ago  expressed  it, 
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In  the  teaching  of  geography,  as  in  instruction 
of  every  kind,  the  fundamental  condition  for  suc- 
cess is  that  the  teacher  has  so  thoroughly  mastered 
the  subject  himself  and  takes  so  much  interest  in 
it,  that  he  can  speak  to  his  pupils  about  it,  not  in 
the  set  phrases  of  a  class  book,  but  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  his  own  knowledge,  being  quick  to  draw  his 
most  effective  illustrations  from  the  daily  experi- 
ences of  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself. 

In  other  words,  a  knowledge  of  children's 
interests  and  of  the  best  methods  of  making 
connections  between  the  known  and  the  un- 
known, the  basis  of  modern  educational 
practise,  are  both  necessary.  To-day  lead- 
ing educators  no  longer  hold  the  belief  that 
students  can,  through  education,  be  taught 
to  teach  what  they  do  not  know,  nor  that 
the  person  who  has  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  subject  is  thereby  of  ne- 
cessity a  real  teacher.  Education  has 
passed  through  the  period  of  exploitation, 
and  the  period  of  being  organized  about 
the  momentary  ideals  of  magnetic  and  ap- 
pealing leaders — so  characteristic  in  the 
development  of  almost  any  subject,  as  it  is 
of  governmental  policy — and  is  now  a 
growing  science,  with  certain  fundamental 
principles  that  are  no  more  questioned 
than  is  the  fact  of  evolution. 

The  recent  progress  in  education  is  indi- 
cated by  the  significant  fact  that  twenty 
years  ago  our  educational  institutions  were 
giving  courses  in  educational  theory,  while 
to-day  we  find  courses  entitled  the  prin- 
ciples of  education.  Similarly  child  study 
has  given  way  to  educational  psychology, 
whose  far-reaching  scientific  conclusions 
have  given  us  a  basis  for  reorganizing  our 
antiquated  and  unscientific  class-room 
methods.  Progress  in  the  education  of  an 
individual  or  group,  at  least  in  the  lower 
schools,  is  no  longer  estimated,  it  is  meas- 
ured. Standard  tesls  are  widely  used  to 
measure  advancement  in  arithmetic,  in 
reading,  in  spelling,  in  writing,  in  compo- 


sition and  in  drawing.2  Schools  can  now 
be  standardized  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  work,  and  individual  meth- 
ods of  teaching  can  be  compared  in  effec- 
tiveness, without  impairing  the  spirit  of 
the  school  work  or  weakening  the  signif- 
icance of  the  personal  touch  that  makes  the 
real  teacher.  Methods  of  accurately  meas- 
uring the  results  in  history,  geography, 
literature  and  science — the  so-called  con- 
tent subjects — are  now  being  studied  and 
doubtless  will  soon  be  available.  Initial 
steps  have  already  been  taken  to  determine 
the  minimum  essentials  of  geography  in 
the  elementary  schools,3  which  may  form  a 
basis  on  which  may  be  constituted  a  fuller 
and  more  vital  course  in  geography.  So 
far  attention  has  been  given  only  to  listing 
the  isolated  facts  of  geography  any  person 
should  know  and  be  able  to  use.  Inasmuch 
as  one  may  be  a  gazetteer  of  information 
and  not  be  a  geographer,  or  even  educated 
in  geography,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  studies  will  be  carried  on  until  we  have 
a  minimum  set  of  vital  geographical  rela- 
tionships to  supplement  the  jackstraw 
groups  of  facts,  for  the  flesh  and  not  the 

2B.  R.  Buckingham,  "  Spelling  Ability:  Its 
Measurement  and  Distribution/'  Teachers  College 
Contribution  to  Education,  No.  59.  E.  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  "Scale  for  Measuring  Handwriting,"  Teach- 
ers College  Record,  March,  1910;  "The  Measure- 
ment of  Ability  in  Reading,"  Teachers  College 
Record,  September,  1914;  "The  Measurement  of 
Achievement  in  Drawing, ' '  Teachers  College  Record, 
November,  1913.  M.  B.  Hillegas,  "Scale  for 
Measurement  of  English  Composition  by  Young 
People,"  Teachers  College  Record,  September, 
1912.  Cliff  Winfield  Stone,  "Arithmetical  Abili- 
ties and  Some  Factors  Determining  Them,"  Teach- 
ers College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  19. 
H.  B.  Howell,  "A  Fundamental  Study  in  the 
Pedagogy  of  Arithmetic,"  Macmillan  Co.,  1914. 

3W.  C.  Bagley,  "The  Determination  of  Mini- 
mum Essentials  in  Elementary  Geography  and  His- 
tory," Chapter  IX.  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1915. 
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bones  of  our  science  is  what  gives  it  use- 
fulness, form,  beauty,  strength  and  indi- 
viduality. Any  willingness  on  the  part  of 
educators  or  geographers  to  confine  their 
attention  to  items  of  location,  or  of  indus- 
trial products  can  only  result  in  strength- 
ening the  impression,  unfortunately  so  gen- 
eral, that  the  content  of  geography  is  purely 
informational  in  character.  Few  geog- 
raphers could  subscribe  to  the  following 
statement  of  the  content  of  elementary- 
school  geography,  copied  from  a  recent 
prominent  book  on  teaching,  and  to  the  im- 
plication as  to  the  content  of  more  advanced 
geography : 

A  student  knows  his  geography  well  when  he 
knows  the  location  of  all  the  important  places  and 
products  and  can  tell  why  these  are  where  they 
are;  and  when  he  knows  all  the  important  geo- 
graphical facts,  as  every  person  should  by  the 
time  he  finishes  the  geography  course. 

Such  inadequate  summaries,  indicating  a 
narrow  perspective  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  real  character  of  geography,  hurt  the 
cause  of  education,  of  geography  and  of 
education  through  geography.  The  con- 
tent, scope  and  possibilities  of  geography 
are  primarily  a  question  for  geographers; 
the  adaptability  of  certain  phases  of  geog- 
raphy to  pupils  of  a  given  age  may  be  meas- 
ured scientifically  by  trained  educators ;  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  may  be  similarly 
tested,  and  we  must  accept  and  use  the 
conclusions.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
can  subscribe  to  or  must  support  every 
opinion  published  by  a  worker  in  educa- 
tion. We  can  accept  his  conclusions  only 
when  we  can  approve  his  methods  of  work 
as  scientific  and  accurate. 

Educational  psychology  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  scientific  workers  has  given  us  not 
only  new  standards  but  a  new  understand- 
ing of  the  actual  mental  processes  in  ado- 
lescence, as  well  as  in  the  earlier  and  later 
periods  of  learning.   A  study  of  the  actual 


processes  of  learning  by  the  experimental 
psychologists  has  proved  that  many  of  the 
older  methods  of  teaching  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  inefficient  be- 
cause based  on  erroneous  assumptions 
rather  than  on  an  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  habit  formation.  No  longer  is  a 
teacher's  ability  judged  by  his  power  to 
keep  pupils  inactive  physically,  which 
sometimes  means  they  are  inactive  men- 
tally. The  requirement  is  that  he  shall 
promote  mental  activity  perhaps  in  part 
through  physical  activity,  if  thereby  a 
pupil  can  best  give  expression  to  his  ideas, 
or  indicate  the  directions  of  approach  to 
which  he  responds  most  naturally. 

Our  increasing  knowledge  of  the  actual 
processes  of  learning  has  required  a  recon- 
sideration of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  edu- 
cation prominent  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  geog- 
raphy of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  in  1893,4 
said: 

While  various  activities  of  the  mind  are  called 
into  exercise  in  geographical  work,  the  committee 
would  advise  that  the  systematic  development  of 
three  classes  of  these  should  largely  control  the 
arrangement  of  the  work,  viz.:  (1)  the  powers  of 
observation;  (2)  the  powers  of  scientific  imagina- 
tion, and  (3)  the  powers  of  reasoning.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  powers  of  observation  is  necessary  to 
furnish  clear,  accurate  and  realistic  fundamental 
ideas  and  modes  of  thought. 

This  is  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine of  formal  discipline,  and  differs  but 
little  from  the  appeals  that  have  been  put 
forth  as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  use- 
fulness of  every  old  subject,  whose  value 
as  a  fundamental  in  education  has  been 
questioned,  and  of  every  new  subject  that 
enthusiasts  would  bring  to  the  forefront 
in  school  curricula.  The  more  difficult 
and  remote  a  subject  the  better  it  was  sup- 

*  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School 
Studies,  p.  214,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Docu- 
ment 205,  Washington,  D.  C,  1893. 
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posed  to  be  for  one's  soul,  because  it  gave 
"good  mental  discipline"  and  enabled  one 
to  prepare  himself  for  other  equally  disa- 
greeable tasks. 

Aside  from  the  psychological  fallacy  involved, 
that  ability  to  do  one  kind  of  work  would  spread 
or  be  available  for  all  other  kinds  of  mental  ac- 
tivity which  we  call  by  the  same  general  name,  the 
devotees  of  the  doctrine  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  of  activity  or  hard  mental  work  could 
be  secured  only  under  the  stimulus  of  genuine  in- 
terest.5 

Or,  to  put  it  in  the  words  of  Thorndike,0 

It  used  to  be  thought,  erroneously,  that  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  responses  were  due  in  the 
main  to  a  few  formal  abilities,  such  as  attention, 
memory,  imagination,  reasoning,  conscience,  the 
will  and  the  like,  which  worked  in  large  measure  ir- 
respective of  what  particular  stuff  was  to  be  at- 
tended to,  remembered,  reasoned  about  or  chosen. 
.  .  .  Intellect  was  not  thought  of  as  a  multitude 
of  special  bonds  between  particular  situations  and 
particular  responses,  but  as  a  few  faculties  and 
powers  which  should  conduct  certain  operations 
equally  well  with  almost  any  situation  whatever. 
.  .  .  As  a  result  of  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  since  1900,  such  expectations  of  universal 
transfer  of  ability  in  large  amounts  are  no  longer 
entertained  by  competent  thinkers.  It  is  agreed 
that  there  is  no  mysterious  necessity  in  the  nature 
of  man  which  makes  an  improvement  in  gram- 
matical reasoning  spread  to  produce  great  im- 
provement in  all  rational  thought,  or  makes  im- 
proved attentiveness  to  numbers  in  computation 
produce  power  to  attend  to  the  cloth  in  a  loom  or 
the  marks  on  a  butterfly.  It  is  agreed  that  a 
gain  in  one  ability  improves  others  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  proved  to  do  so — that  the  question  of  the 
disciplinary,  value  of  any  training  is  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  measured,  not  an  article  of  educational 
faith  to  be  assumed.  It  is  agreed  that  roughly  we 
can  hope  for  such  wider  improvement  only  in  so 
far  as  the  other  abilities  in  question  are  in  part 
identical  with  the  ability  specially  trained.  In- 
vestigations to  ascertain  just  what  these  identities 

5  George  Drayton  Strayer,  "A  Brief  Course  in 
the  Teaching  Process,"  p.  235.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1911. 

6  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  11  Education, "  p.  114. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 


are,  and  just  how  far  the  improvement  of  certain 
abilities  influences  others,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant now  being  made  by  scientific  students  of 
education. 

Time  will  not  permit  any  presentation 
of  the  experiments  performed  and  tests 
made  by  the  many  workers  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  evolution  of  experimental 
psychology  from  a  philosophy  into  a  sci- 
ence. Suffice  it  to  say  that  established 
principles  of  education,  of  which  the  new 
attitude  of  educational  leaders  toward  the 
question  of  mental  discipline  is  an  instance, 
have  brought  about  new  and  in  general 
more  efficient  methods  of  teaching  in  our 
better  elementary,  secondary  and  normal 
schools.  New  methods  involve  not  only  a 
new  attitude  on  the  part  of  well-trained 
teachers,  but  new  methods  of  class-room 
procedure,  producing  more  initiative  and 
responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  of 
whatever  age.  The  text-book  is  becoming 
a  tool  in  education,  and  is  no  longer  univer- 
sally viewed  as  the  final  authoritative  epit- 
ome of  wisdom  on  a  given  subject.  Of 
course,  as  in  any  new  movement,  steps 
must  often  be  retraced  and  a  new  start 
made.  Enthusiasts  who  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  new  movement  but  who  are 
still  using  its  principles  with  unconscious 
quotation  marks,  may  lead  others  astray 
and  thus  hinder  the  progress  they  would 
promote. 

On  the  whole,  however,  progress  is  being 
made.  The  scientific  leaders,  the  trained 
teachers  of  teachers,  and  the  teachers  trained 
from  the  new  viewpoint,  form  a  cooperating 
force  for  better  teaching  that  is  producing 
marked  results.  An  examination  of  the 
course  of  study  in  any  leading  school  sys- 
tem will  indicate  how  modern  education 
has  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  common 
school  subjects  and  made  them  contribu- 
tions to  the  real  education  of  the  future 
men  and  women.    However  much  we  may 
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look  askance  at  what  seem  to  be  the  rad- 
ical views  of  youth,  and  wish  teaching  were 
still  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  deso- 
late, unpainted  "Little  Red  School  House," 
we  can  not  afford  to  shroud  ourselves  in  the 
cloak  of  conservatism,  and  continue  to  look 
backward  into  the  vistas  of  experience, 
lightened  only  by  the  fading  glow  of  youth- 
ful memories  out  of  perspective. 

We  must  look  forward,  and  if  we  believe 
geography  can  be  aroused  from  the  state 
of  arrested  development  in  which  it  has 
so  long  lain  dormant,  we  must  join  forces 
with  all  who  can  contribute  scientific  truth 
or  accurately  tested  experience  to  the  solv- 
ing of  the  problems  of  such  deep  interest 
to  all,  and  work  for  success  as  never  be- 
fore. Geography  will  come  to  its  own  when 
it  is  proved  to  be  worth  while  in  educa- 
tion. To  make  geography  worth  while  we 
must  not  only  scrutinize  our  methods  of 
teaching  from  the  educational  standpoint, 
reevaluate  its  parts,  and  perhaps  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole,  but  also  pay  attention  to 
the  educational  movements  that  educa- 
tional leaders,  professional  and  political, 
are  actively  and  effectively  promoting. 

Three  movements  of  great  significance, 
all  vitally  affecting  the  status  of  geography 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  have 
within  the  last  few  years  come  to  the  front 
in  educational  discussion  and  educational 
administration.  They  are  the  junior  high 
school,  the  adoption  of  general  science 
courses  in  the  earlier  high-school  years, 
and  the  project  or  the  problem  method  of 
teaching,  not  only  science,  but  other  sub- 
jects. 

Perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  and  sig- 
nificant movement  of  recent  years  has  been 
the  development  of  the  junior  high  school 
which  may  be  "defined  as  a  special  organi- 
zation of  grades  7  and  8,  or  7,  8  and  9  to 
provide  for  greater  differentiation  of  stud- 
ies, better  care  of  individual  pupils,  an 


easier  transition  to  high  school,  longer 
school  life,  etc."  7 

By  this  system  of  organization  some  sub- 
jects, like  mathematics  beyond  arithmetic, 
foreign  languages  and  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial studies  can  be  begun  earlier  in 
school  life,  the  abrupt  change  in  methods 
of  school  work  customary  where  the  high 
school  follows  after  the  eighth  grade  is 
avoided  and  children  are  kept  interested  in 
the  work  because  content  and  methods 
change  as  their  powers  increase  and  am- 
bitions develop  with  the  oncoming  of  ado- 
lescence. Already  reports  of  the  success  of 
junior  high  schools  from  many  cities  show 
statistically  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  remain  in  school  beyond 
the  sixth  or  seventh  grade.  This  division 
between  the  grade  school  and  the  high 
school,  which  has  so  long  remained  un- 
touched, is  disappearing  like  a  mist  before 
the  breeze  or  sun. 

How  does  this  affect  geography  teaching 
in  schools?  Generally  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  continental  or  regional  geography  is 
dropped  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  the 
elementary  school  or  it  is  carried  unchanged 
or  modified  into  the  first  year  of  the  junior 
high  school — the  old  seventh  grade.  If  the 
former  plan  is  followed  the  systematic 
study  of  geography  that  every  one  may  or 
might  find  useful  is  dropped  just  at  the 
time  when  the  increasing  abilities  of  well- 
trained  pupils  make  it  possible  for  regional 
geography,  whether  taught  by  old  methods 
or  new,  to  be  really  a  contribution  to  life 
preparation.  In  some  schools  geography 
in  the  junior  high-school  years  is  devoted 
to  the  elements  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial geography,  and  no  all-round  regional 
study  is  given.  Children  are  again  "fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered"  as  they  have  been 

7  Eeport  Commissioner  of  Education,  Vol.  1,  p. 
147.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1915. 
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perhaps  several  times  in  the  earlier  years 
of  school  geography.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
good  texts  and  equipment  and  to  the  inade- 
quate training  of  the  teachers,  the  work 
often  becomes  less  serious  and  satisfying 
than  the  work  it  displaces. 

Where  regional  geography  is  continued 
in  the  first  year  of  the  junior  high  school, 
it  is  usually  made  somewhat  commercial  in 
flavor  and  fills  a  need  that  all  recognize  as 
worth  while.  At  present  the  best  work  for 
junior  high  schools  has  yet  to  be  found. 
The  problem  is  before  us  and  any  consid- 
eration of  science  work,  including  geog- 
raphy, in  secondary  schools  must  take  ac- 
count of  this  movement  and  be  organized 
accordingly. 

General  science  is  a  title  that  to-day 
looms  large  in  educational  discussion,  and 
under  it  is  included  the  work  in  science  for 
the  earlier  years  of  the  old  type  high  school 
and  the  upper  years  of  the  newer  junior 
high  school.  Only  six  years  ago  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion8 recommended  a  year  course  in  geog- 
raphy for  the  first  year  of  high  schools, 
"about  one  half  to  be  devoted  to  the  larger 
topics  in  physical  geography,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  year  be  given  to  a  study 
of  North  America  and  Europe."  This 
recommendation  varied  but  little  from 
those  of  a  report  made  to  this  association 
in  1910.9 

Since  then  general  science,  or  elementary 
science,  has  come  in  with  a  rush  so  impetu- 
ous that  even  its  promoters  have  been  swept 
from  their  feet  and  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  readjusting  themselves.  The  effect 
has  been  in  many  cases  to  crowd  geography 
from  the  curriculum. 

The  content  of  the  course  in  general  sci- 
ence is  generally  determined,  as  is  much  of 

&  Journal  of  Geography,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  1,  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  pp.  1-9. 

*  Journal  of  Geography,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  7, 
March,  1910,  pp.  159-63. 


our  work  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  by  the  available  texts.  Three  types 
of  courses  are  in  vogue.  One  type  includes 
selected  items  from  astronomy,  biology, 
physics,  physical  geography,  etc.,  in  no  nec- 
essary order  or  sequence — a  sort  of  ideal- 
istic kaleidoscopic  offering  that  is  sometimes 
more  "general"  or  "elementary"  than  sci- 
ence. The  second  type  consists  of  a  course 
organized  around  physical  geography,  biol- 
ogy or  physical  science  as  a  core,  and  in- 
cludes special  emphasis  of  the  cross  rela- 
tions with  other  sciences,  or  parts  thereof. 
By  this  plan  of  organization  the  unity  of  an 
individual  science  is  minimized  but  not 
lost  and  the  applications  to  life  phenomena 
are  brought  out.  The  third  type  is  more 
striking  in  that  it  involves  cutting  across 
all  the  sciences,  ignoring  the  often  mean- 
ingless classification  of  adults  and  organiz- 
ing class  work  about  selected  experiences  or 
phenomena  that  inquiring  youth  want  to 
know  about  and  which  are  worthy  of  syste- 
matic study.  House  sanitation,  for  in- 
stance, may  involve  topics  from  physics, 
chemistry,  biology  and  geography. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  third  move- 
ment in  education  of  widespread  signif- 
icance— the  project  and  the  problem  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  Any  one  who  has  noticed 
the  interest  that  boys  take  in  the  popular 
magazines  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
recent  progress  in  applied  science,  and  has 
used  materials  from  them  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples involved,  believes  in  the  project 
method  of  teaching  for  his  boy,  however 
strong  his  conviction  may  be  that  boys  in 
general  should  follow  the  straight  and  nar- 
row, and  usually  too  steep  paths  of  pure 
science.  As  one  of  the  teaching  exponents 
of  the  "project  method"  of  teaching  gen- 
eral science  expresses  it  :10 

10  John  F.  Woodhull,  "Science  Teaching  by- 
Projects,'  '  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Vol. 
15,  pp.  225-32. 
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Organization  of  subject  matter  must  be  around 
the  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  not  around  that  of  the 
teacher  or  syllabus  maker.  In  science,  as  in  other 
subjects,  much  of  the  subject  matter  dealt  with  to- 
day by  the  subject-study  method  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  in  out-of -school  hours  and  in  after-school 
years  it  remains  unused  and  so  is  forgotten.  This 
is  not  true  of  the  project  method.  The  knowledge 
which  is  the  boy's  quest  here  is  knowledge  of 
which  he  sees  the  need.  Being  needed  and  used, 
year  by  year,  it  will  tend  to  be  distinctly  remeim 
bered.  The  project  method  in  general  science  is 
more  specialized  than  any  portion  of  the  college 
preparatory  science,  and  like  a  dog  pursuing  a 
hare,  it  has  a  specific  aim,  albeit  it  jumps  those 
useless  boundary  fences  between  the  various  fields 
of  science. 

General  science,  in  other  words,  is  a  pro- 
test, based  on  psychological  principles, 
against  the  unhumanized  science  that  has 
worried  pupils  these  many  years  in  the 
earlier  years  of  high-school  life. 

The  project  method  of  selecting  units  for 
study  may  be  and  often  is  employed  with- 
out breaking  the  old-time  boundaries  of  the 
several  sciences.  Within  each  science,  as 
for  instance  geography,  problems  of  human 
or  personal  interest  may  be  selected,  the 
solution  of  which  leads  to  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  facts  of  geography 
that  are  ordinarily  presented  in  text-books 
in  a  formal  order.  To  quote  from  one  of 
the   more   recent   presentations   of  this 

method  of  study:11 

A  problematic  situation,  then,  and  not  a  recita- 
tion or  a  lecture  demonstration  or  a  laboratory 
exercise,  should  be  the  unit  of  instruction,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  formal  review  lessons,  and  even 
the  latter  are  better  when  thrown  into  problematic 
form.  The  aim  of  the  student  should  be  to  arrive 
by  correct  scientific  thinking  and  experimenting  at 
the  solution  of  a  significant  problem,  rather  than 
to  recite  a  lesson,  or  do  a  stunt  in  the  laboratory 
for  the  rather  uninteresting  purpose  of  getting  a 
passable  mark  or  escaping  such  disagreeable  con- 
sequences as  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  failure 
to  satisfy  the  teacher's  demands. 

11  G.  R.  Twiss,  ' '  The  Natural  Sciences,  in  Mon- 
roe's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,"  Chap- 
ter XII.   New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1915. 


This  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  unit  of  instruction  may  seem  to  some 
to  be  of  little  consequence  so  long  as  the  pupils  do 
the  required  work;  but  it  is  really  the  condition 
that  determines  whether  the  work  of  the  instructor 
shall  be  real  scientific  teaching  or  mere  perfunctory 
school  keeping.  It  is  the  condition  that  deter- 
mines whether  the  pupils  are  to  get  training  that 
shall  make  them  at  home  among  scientific  ideas 
and  scientific  or  practical  problems,  or  are  merely 
to  be  crammed  with  words  and  processes  that  they 
can  not  intelligently  connect  with  things  that  are 
meaningful  to  them  in  life.  ...  To  effect  his 
adjustment  to  his  environment  man  must  under- 
stand it — he  must  comprehend  it;  and  herein  lies 
the  central  motive  for  the .  study  of  geography. 
The  process  of  adjustment,  which  is  life  itself, 
gives  rise  to  multitudes  of  problems  to  be  solved. 
Problems  of  vital  utility  and  problems  of  absorb- 
ing intellectual  interest  grow  directly  out  of  the 
pupil's  daily  life,  and  reach  out  to  the  distant 
parts  of  the  earth  and  through  millions  of  miles 
of  space  to  the  sun. 

The  problem  method  of  teaching,  founded 
on  proved  psychological  principles,  and 
advocated  by  our  keenest  philosophical 
thinkers  in  education,  is  making  every  edu- 
cational worker  in  each  great  field  of  study 
stop,  look,  think — and  then  think  again. 
'  The  junior  high  school  is  requiring  an 
organization  of  high-school  geography  work 
to  meet  a  new  need.  General  science  is 
crowding  geography,  or  more  properly 
physical  geography,  from  its  time-honored 
place  in  the  first  year  of  high-school  work, 
and  makes  necessary  a  reconsideration  of 
where  geography  shall  be  placed  and  what 
shall  be  taught.  The  recent  development  of 
the  problem  method  of  teaching — an  old 
friend  that  the  best  teachers  have  long  used 
unconsciously — is  now  becoming  a  rough 
tool  for  the  beginner  and  the  novice. 

As  a  result,  geography,  which  we  believe 
has  worth  that  can  not  be  challenged,  must 
be  approached  from  a  new  standpoint.  If 
the  geographers  do  not  help  in  this  reor- 
ganization and  redirection  of  geography, 
the  task  will  be  taken  from  our  hands  and 
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chaos  may  result.  A  study  of  the  literature 
of  geography  teaching  shows  that  many 
educational  leaders  do  not  realize  the  sig- 
nificance or  the  beauties  of  the  subject. 
They  accept  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
formal  texts  on  physical  and  commercial 
geography  (of  which  nearly  thirty  different 
ones  are  now  in  use)  as  a  digest  of  geog- 
raphy, not  of  special  phases  thereof,  and 
either  discard  the  subject  as  beyond  re- 
demption or  accept  it  as  something  that 
must  be  endured.  Few  realize  that  there 
is  any  other  geography  than  the  physical 
and  commercial  geography  of  the  last  few 
years,  though  several  reports  advocating 
the  development  of  regional  geography,  and 
the  humanizing  of  physical  geography,  have 
been  widely  distributed  and  much  discussed 
in  recent  years. 

A  study  of  the  printed  courses  of  study 
of  219  high  schools  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  of  the  answers  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions received  from  76  superintendents  in 
large  cities,  of  24  replies  to  a  similar  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
high-school  teachers — selected  mainly  by 
members  of  this  association  as  the  best  and 
most  successful  teachers  they  knew — as  well 
as  17  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  re- 
cently to  members  of  this  association,  shows 
emphatically  that  geography  in  high  schools 
is  in  a  rut  and  generally  out  of  favor. 

The  printed  announcements  of  219  high 
schools,  incomplete  as  they  are  as  to  details, 
indicate  that  geography  is  increasing  in 
significance  only  in  business  or  commercial 
courses.  Excursions  and  field  work  are 
offered  in  but  few  schools,  laboratory  work 
is  noted  but  rarely.  The  most  favorable 
fact  is  that  in  more  than  half  the  schools 
giving  geography,  five  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  it,  a  fact  more  characteristic  of 
business  courses  than  of  other  courses. 
The  dry  facts  as  to  the  status  of  geography 
are  sufficiently  discouraging,  but  the  de- 
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tailed  reasons  for  the  facts,  as  given  by 
teachers  and  superintendents,  are  even  more 
so.  We  can  draw  many  conclusions,  accord- 
ing to  our  interests  and  points  of  view,  as 
to  why  geography  teaching  is  not  more  suc- 
cessful in  secondary  schools.  We  would 
all  probably  agree  that  geography  in  sec- 
ondary schools  suffers  because  it  is  not  tied 
up  with  the  earlier  work  and  leads  nowhere. 
Geography  in  schools  lacks  unity  and  pur- 
pose and  hence  strength.  We  as  geog- 
raphers have  been  putting  our  approval  on 
a  type  of  secondary-school  geography  in  no 
way  related  to  or  based  on  the  earlier 
school  work.  Students  in  the  stress  of  sec- 
ondary schools  can  have  no  working  use 
of  the  details  of  their  earlier  work,  unless 
those  details  are  used  in  their  regular  work. 
When  pupils  have  been  exposed  to  no  loca- 
tional  work  for  five  or  six  years,  certainly 
since  they  left  the  seventh  grade  of  the 
elementary  school,  have  college  and  normal 
school  teachers  a  right  to  charge  ignorance 
of  location  as  the  chief  geographic  weak- 
ness of  high-school  graduates?  Have  we 
been  consistent  or  far  sighted?  When 
teachers  are  seemingly  unaware,  as  their 
replies  would  indicate,  that  there  is  any- 
thing new  in  methods  of  geography  teach- 
ing, or  that  they  need  pay  attention  to  edu- 
cational principles  or  movements,  can  we 
wonder  that  geography  is  not,  to  put  it 
mildly,  a  universally  sought  elective. 

We  lament  the  poor  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy in  high  schools  and  yet  do  not  aid  in 
its  betterment  either  by  showing  how  to  get 
the  real  spirit  of  geography  into  the  formal 
work,  or  by  paying  heed  to  the  tendencies 
of  educational  thought.  We  can  not  play 
ostriches  any  longer  and  be  self-satisfied  in 
our  exposed  isolation.  Neither  can  we 
rightly  criticize  geography  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  as  being  bad  when  in 
most  high  schools,  outside  of  a  few  large 
cities,  the  geography  work  is  not  sufficient 
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to  demand  the  full  time  of  an  adequately 
trained  teacher.  To-day,  as  shown  by  the 
replies  received  from  questionnaires,  and  in 
the  report12  of  a  study  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  middle  west,  the  special  teacher  of 
geography  is  rare.  Of  fifty-eight  teachers 
of  geography  in  fifty-three  high  schools, 
eight  taught  geography  only,  and  these 
were  all  in  one  school.  The  specially 
trained  teacher  of  geography  is  even  rarer. 
Of  the  fifty-eight  teachers  mentioned,  only 
nine  had  had  more  than  one  year's  work 
in  geography  in  normal  school  or  college. 
Usually  the  teacher  of  geography  teaches 
one  or  more  other  sciences,  or  some  other  sub- 
jects, perhaps  physical  training  or  stenog- 
raphy. The  usual  teacher  of  geography  is 
a  teacher  of  science  or  commercial  subjects. 

The  lack  of  trained  teachers  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  high  schools  is  not  due  to  lack 
of  supply  so  much  as  to  a  lack  of  demand. 
An  increased  demand  will  bring  a  supply. 
We  must  put  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  con- 
tent into  high-school  geography.  The  tes- 
timony secured  from  all  available  sources 
shows  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  high- 
school  geography  is  to-day  in  a  slough  of 
despond  as  deep  as  was  the  case  before  the 
revolutionary  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  in  1893.  Other  subjects  have  re- 
sponded to  educational  demands,  but  geog- 
raphy has  changed  but  little  in  content  or 
spirit,  as  the  statistics  as  to  the  text-books 
most  used  by  untrained  teachers  indicate. 
There  is  a  new  physics  and  a  new  history, 
but  geography  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  most  closely  allied. 
The  most  modern  text-books  of  history,  once 
a  dry  listing  of  events  as  formal  as  the 
asteroids  that  still  find  a  place  in  some 
courses  of  physical  geography,  are  to-day 

i2  E.  E.  Ramsey,  "  Physical  Geography  in  the 
High  School,"  School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Vol.  11,  1911,  pp.  838-48  j  Vol.  12,  pp.  45-54; 
114-25. 


appealing  presentations  of  the  evolution  of 
human  institutions  and  of  human  public 
opinions.  The  authors  are  presenting  hu- 
man activities  of  the  past  against  the  back- 
ground of  geographic  conditions.  The  de- 
tails of  the  history  of  old  are  there  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  their  significance  at  the  time 
and  on  their  influence  on  future  events. 
The  modern  text  in  high-school  history  is 
a  text  almost  in  applied  human  geography. 

Meanwhile  the  old  content  of  physical  geog- 
raphy for  secondary  schools  has  persisted 
with  but  little  change,  or  if  we  have  in- 
cluded any  phases  of  applied  geography  in 
our  texts  we  have  often  done  so  in  a  forced 
or  perhaps  even  apologetic  way.  In  recent 
years  some  teachers  and  writers  have  made 
significant  advances  in  humanizing  phys- 
ical geography,  but  so  great  is  the  inertia 
of  the  past  that  no  one  has  as  yet  put  forth 
any  complete  constructive  program  for  the 
future  high-school  geography,  which  must 
be  educationally  sound,  geographically 
strong  and  broad,  and  really  worth  study- 
ing for  the  usableness  of  its  content.  It  is 
in  part  due  to  the  demand  that  geography 
shall  be  worth  while  that  we  owe  the  pres- 
ent tremendous  significance  of  commercial 
geography,  as  yet  not  wholly  devoid  of  its 
lists  of  "furs,  feathers,  gums  and  resins." 

"Whether  it  be  in  physical  or  commercial 
geography,  pupils  in  secondary  schools  are 
to-day  largely  memorizing  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, often  with  no  conception  of  their 
relative  significance  or  relationships,  even 
when  accompanied  by  so-called  laboratory 
work.  In  fact  the  character  of  the  often 
forced  laboratory  work  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  large  factor  in  making  secondary-school 
geography  formal  and  remote.  When  a 
school  program  calls  for  two  or  three 
class  periods  a  week,  and  a  double  labo- 
ratory period,  as  is  often  the  case,  work 
must  be  ready  for  the  laboratory  pe- 
riod whether  it  is  useful,  pertinent  or  just 
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4 'busy  work."  Laboratory  work  for  sec- 
ondary-school courses  in  physical  and  com- 
mercial geography  is  often  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  pertinent  and  the  impertinent. 
One  problem  may  be  too  severe  for  a  trained 
university  graduate  student  to  perform  in 
the  required  time,  and  the  next  may  be  so 
simple  and  obvious  that  it  would  be  solved 
offhand  by  a  bright  child  in  the  fourth 
grade  of  the  elementary  school.  Exercises 
devoted  to  the  identification  of  minerals  and 
rocks,  to  the  blind  copying  of  maps  from 
a  text,  or  to  the  drawing  of  layers  in  a  sand 
bank,  so  common  in  college  entrance  note- 
books, indicate  how  abundant  is  "busy 
work"  with  no  relation  to  the  course  of 
study  or  the  text-book.  Certainly  separate 
laboratory  periods  in  the  early  years  of  the 
high-school  course  are  pedagogically  un- 
wise. In  these  formative  years  training  in 
how  to  study  with  the  least  waste,  but  not 
necessarily  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
energy,  is  a  vital  part  of  school  work.  The 
teacher  should  be  free  to  teach  every  class 
period  by  such  methods  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  his  pupils  and 
their  advancement  in  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  subject  involved.  The 
study  of  geographical  facts,  either  first 
hand  or  through  some  graphic  representa- 
tion of  them,  should  be  a  constant  feature 
in  early  geography  training  and  not  a  stunt 
set  for  a  certain  special  time. 

Geography  for  secondary  schools  will  in 
time  be  geography — and  geography  is  not 
a  synonym  for  physical  geography  or  com- 
mercial geography.  Geography  is  a  human 
as  much  as  it  is  an  earth  science.  Its  larger 
problems  are  human  problems  that  involve 
a  study  not  only  of  the  influencing  condi- 
tions of  the  physical  environment,  but  of 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  that  may 
be  as  basic  as  the  physical  conditions. 
These  larger  problems  are  not  wholly  com- 
mercial or  industrial.    Commercial  geog- 


raphy bears  about  the  same  relation  to  hu- 
man geography  that  the  physiography  of 
the  land  or  water  does  to  physical  geog- 
raphy. It  is  only  a  special  phase  of  the 
larger  subject,  but  a  phase  that  can  not  be 
ignored  in  any  complete  study. 

Some  problems  of  human  geography  are 
so  inclusive  and  involved  that  they  can  only 
be  efficiently  handled  by  a  past  master  in 
the  subject.  Others  are  so  simple  and  per- 
sonal and  appealing  that  they  have  long 
formed  a  part  of  the  work  in  the  early  years 
of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  possible  to 
select  a  series  of  problems  in  human  geog- 
raphy, adapted  to  the  needs,  interests  and 
abilities  of  adolescent  pupils,  and  through 
the  study  of  such  problems  to  develop 
the  principles  of  human  and  physical 
geography.  Real  problems,  appreciated 
by  the  pupils  as  worth  solving  at  the 
time,  need  not  be  merely  of  tempo- 
rary interest  or  value.  The  simpler  and 
more  personal  problems  may  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  larger,  less  personal,  but  no 
less  interesting  national  or  international 
problems  until  one  comes  to  the  limits  of 
powers  of  secondary  pupils.  Pupils  who 
leave  the  secondary  school  with  an  interest 
in  the  larger  problems  still  before  them, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  approach 
these  problems  in  later  years,  are,  at  least 
in  part,  prepared  for  their  life  task,  which 
will  consist  of  solving  problems.  An  in- 
terest in  and  an  ability  to  attack  problems 
of  the  intellect  are  contributions  to  life 
preparation  and  life  satisfactions  devoutly 
to  be  sought  as  purposes  in  education. 
Geography  is  a  vibrant  and  not  a  static 
science.  Its  scope  and  limits  are  not  fixed ; 
it  is  a  life  science  dealing  with  living  things 
and  evolutionary  forces. 

Our  secondary  texts  and  courses  of  study 
have  unconsciously  been  framed  to  give 
pupils  the  impression  that  the  subject  is 
fixed,  definite  and  complete — and  that  there 
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is  nothing  more  to  be  learned  beyond  the 
cover  of  the  given  book.  Our  methods  of 
teaching  have  confirmed  pupils  in  the  be- 
lief and  the  hope  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  that  belief. 

The  problem  method  of  approach  enables 
us  to  deal  with  the  same  basal  content,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  life-giving  and  thought-pro- 
voking subject.  Further,  this  method  will 
minimize  the  deadening  influence  of  pure 
memory  work  which  so  long  was  considered 
the  main  phase  of  teaching.  Facts  and 
principles  will  be  remembered  because  they 
are  useful  and  because  they  are  properly 
associated  psychologically.  ■  'Discipline" 
will  be  secured  through  the  efficient  train- 
ing of  the  enquiring  mind  in  solving  scien- 
tific problems,  and  the  methods  of  work 
employed  will  make  easier  the  study  of 
other  sciences  approached  in  the  same  way. 

This  vitalized  geography  will  be  organ- 
ized according  to  educational  principles 
and  will  make  use  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing known  to  be  best  adapted  to  adolescence. 
Laboratory  work,  recitations,  quizzes,  or 
any  other  desirable  plan  will  be  brought  in 
when  most  serviceable.  The  development 
of  the  individual  and  class  will  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  development  of  the  subject 
and  not  lag  so  far  behind  that  it  may  be 
forgotten  as  a  purpose  in  teaching.  The 
preceding  general  science  will  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  content  and  method  for  humanized 
geography,  and  the  breaks  between  the  sci- 
ences will  be  less  obvious  than  at  present. 
The  classifications  and  categories,  so  be- 
loved by  the  adult  expert,  will  be  intro- 
duced as  they  are  needed  and  can  be  used 
in  an  understanding  way.  The  classes  of 
land  forms  that  are  intelligible  only  to  the 
adult  trained  in  structural  geology  will  be 
dropped  from  our  secondary  texts  and 
courses  of  study.  The  principles  of  clima- 
tology will  receive  greater  emphasis  and  the 


significant  generalizations  of  human  ge  g- 
raphy  will  be  made  prominent. 

The  new  geography  will  lead  pupils  to 
appreciate  the  physical,  economic  and  social 
causes  underlying  the  consequences  seen  in 
human  and  life  geography,  so  far  as  their 
age  and  powers  will  permit.  This  new 
geography  will  find  its  application  in  his- 
tory, in  economics  and  the  other  distribu- 
tive subjects.  Location  will  come  back  be- 
cause the  course  will  deal  with  facts  and 
relations  placed  somewhere,  and  centering 
around  some  human  group  and  its  prob- 
lems. Being  a  subject  of  value  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  human  affairs,  in  making  clear 
the  story  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present,  it  will  be  used  in  other 
subjects.  The  historians  have  already 
shown  a  way  in  which  geography  can  be 
made  serviceable  to  them.  Perhaps  the 
geography  teacher  of  the  future  in  many 
secondary  schools  will  be  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory or  economics — certainly  he  would 
probably  be  more  effective  than  a  teacher 
of  typewriting  or  commercial  law. 

This  in  brief  is  the  general  plan  of  the 
geography  in  high  schools  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, as  many  educators  and  geographers 
see  it.  Some  teachers  have  been  teaching 
this  type  of  geography  for  several  years  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  confronting  them. 
They  are  the  forceful  few  who  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  modern  geography  and,  trained 
in  its  content  and  in  education,  have  dared 
to  experiment. 

Any  effective  reorganization  of  high- 
school  geography  to  meet  "the  situation 
that  confronts  us,"  the  beginning  of  a  revo- 
lution in  geography  teaching  as  epochal  as 
that  of  the  nineties — depends  on  many 
practical  factors.  We  must  have  text-books 
in  human  and  physical  geography  organ- 
ized scientifically  and  better  unified  than 
many  of  the  current  books  on  commercial 
geography.   As  the  new  geography  will  in- 
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volve  the  study  not  only  of  the  distribution 
of  people,  'but  of  the  forms  of  life  on  which 
humanity  depends,  and  will  include  a  study 
of  countries  as  well  as  people,  we  must 
have  an  adequate  school  atlas  for  America, 
similar  to  but  yet  different  from  those 
available  in  several  countries  abroad.  We 
must  have  class-room  guides  involving  the 
study  of  other  geographic  materials  than 
text-books  and  atlases,  and  yet  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  topographic  maps,  agri- 
cultural bulletins  and  census  reports, 
which  are  often  mere  makeshifts  for  the 
real  thing.  Finally  we  must  have  teachers 
of  proper  training,  who  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  geography  and  of  modern  educa- 
tion, and  who  want  to  teach  youths  geog- 
raphy and  not  merely  some  phase  of  geog- 
raphy to  youths.  The  demand  for  teachers 
of  this  type,  which  already  in  fact  exists, 
may  involve  our  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  few  of  which  as  yet  pay  much  at- 
tention to  geography.13  Perhaps  the  day 
will  come  when  the  paths  blazed  by  a  few 
colleges,  and  relatively  fewer  normals,  in 
real  geography  teaching  will  be  more  gen- 
erally followed  and  geography  will  come  to 
its  own  in  American  education.  The  op- 
portunity and  demand  are  here,  the  respon- 
sibility confronts  us.  Self-preservation, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  geographers 
who  are  winning  their  way  to  the  front 
through  their  studies  of  life  geography, 
would  seem  to  suggest  the  lines  of  advance 
we  should  follow. 

Geography  can  not  be  what  it  should  if 
educational  leaders,  untrained  in  geog- 
raphy, are  to  direct  its  future  course. 
Neither  can  a  geographer  develop  his  sub- 
ject to  its  highest  degree  if  he  looks  at  it 
only  from  the  window  that  has  given  him 
the  most  pleasing  vistas  of  the  science  and 
pays  no  heed  to  the  subject  as  a  whole,  or 

13  11 A  Study  of  Geography  in  Normal  Schools, ' ' 
Teachers  College  Record,  March,  1914,  pp.  1-12. 


to  the  new  conditions  that  modern  educa- 
tional science  has  brought  about.  Knowl- 
edge is  becoming  more  and  more  special- 
ized; progress  is  being  made  so  fast  in  all 
sciences  that  the  all-round  naturalist,  able 
to  teach  any  science  well,  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility. Modern  education  is  a  science 
and  an  art.  It  is  the  necessary  handmaid 
of  all  subjects  that  should  enter  into  the 
training  of  youth.  Let  us  then  seek  its  aid. 
With  our  eyes  turned  ever  toward  the 
ideal,  and  yet  recognizing  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tical problem  before  us,  let  us  take  such 
steps  into  the  future  as  the  best  testimony 
of  all  interested,  specially  trained  experts  in 
the  several  cooperating  sciences,  warrants. 
Then  geography,  being  proved  of  value  and 
not  merely  taken  on  authority,  will  come 
into  its  own  in  all  phases  of  education. 

Richard  E.  Dodge 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  CITY  CHILD  i 

As  the  well-being  of  their  people  is  the 
sole  object  of  their  existence  the  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  a  lively 
concern  for  public  education.  Their  care 
for  the  instruction  of  all  who  dwell  within 
their  territory  is  due  not  merely  to  the  con- 
sideration that  education  is  the  means  by 
which  the  republican  form  of  government 
preserves  itself,  but  rather  because  it  is 
their  philosophy  that  life  without  enlight- 
enment and  understanding  is  merely  brute 
life.  They  exist  to  make  man  free — not 
free  politically  only,  but  free  in  the  larger 
sense.  They  give  of  their  bounty  to  the 
coming  generation  that  their  citizens  may 
not  be  in  slavery  to  ignorance,  to  supersti- 
tion, to  despotic  social  conditions,  to  un- 

1  Read  before  the  Subsection  on  Elementary 
Education  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress. 
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checked  impulse,  to  the  tyrants  of  the 
neighborhood  or  of  the  nation.  They  real- 
ize that  education  is  the  sole  and  only  road 
to  national  freedom,  not  because  it  will 
make  those  who  receive  it  adherents  of  the 
government  which  provides  it,  but  because 
it  offers  the  only  means  of  freeing  the  citi- 
zen from  anti-social  tendencies,  and  making 
him  master  of  himself,  and  until  he  is 
master  of  himself  the  free  state  which  he 
helps  to  create  can  not  endure.  The  educa- 
tion by  which  they  build  their  continuing 
freedom  is  not,  therefore,  a  means  to  that 
freedom,  it  itself  is  that  freedom,  that  lib- 
eral and  unconstrained  spirit  of  which  self- 
imposed  laws,  popularly  selected  officers 
and  a  system  of  courts  responsible  to  the 
people  are  but  functional  expressions. 
This  education  does  not  exist  for  the  state, 
the  state  exists  that  it  may  be.  For  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  all  the  other  institu- 
tions of  social  life  exist  that  folks  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  may  be  brought  into  being.  Free 
citizens  make  free  governments  and  keep 
them  free,  but  they  also  make  free  agricul- 
ture, free  industry,  free  commerce,  free 
science,  free  art,  free  literature  and  a  free 
spiritual  and  social  life.  The  interest  of 
our  governments  in  maintaining  public 
education  is  not  merely  that  of  providing 
a  kind  of  insurance  against  the  destruction 
of  republican  institutions.  It  is  that  but  it 
is  very  much  more  than  that — it  is  nothing 
short  of  the  development  of  the  life  of  in- 
telligence in  every  town  and  countryside  of 
this  western  world. 

Our  particular  question  is  what  are  the 
agencies  which  must  be  created  to  perform 
this  service  in  cities.  Much  depends  upon 
the  way  the  city  answers,  for  it  is  a  common- 
place that  our  cities  lead  the  enterprise  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong;  that  they 
are  the  maelstrom  of  struggle,  the  forcing 
house  of  progress.  They  tend  to  standard- 
ize values  and  to  set  the  pace  for  the  striv- 
ing of  the  entire  people. 


The  last  century  witnessed  a  rushing  of 
the  population  of  the  earth  to  the  great 
centers.  No  country  was  quite  exempt 
from  this  cityward  movement.  In  1910  the 
urban  population  of  the  United  States  was 
46.3  per  cent.  At  present  it  is  very  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.  Nearly  or  quite  half  of  the 
population  of  the  earth  now  dwells  in 
cities.  Through  its  city  schools,  therefore, 
the  nations  must  not  only  shape  the  con- 
ditions of  their  own  persistence  in  being 
but  must  enfranchise  a  large  proportion  of 
their  people.  It  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  that  the  task  of  the  city  school 
system  is  inherently  harder  than  the  task  of 
the  village  and  country  school.  The 
farmer's  child  or  the  artisan's  child  in  the 
village  learns  certain  lessons  and  can  not 
help  learning  them  just  because  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  born  in  conditions 
where  the  relations  of  men  to  nature  and  to 
each  other  are  self  evident.  He  sees  all  the 
men  about  him  at  work  and  very  early 
develops  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that 
without  work  one  can  not  eat.  He  becomes 
an  unarticled  apprentice  to  his  father's 
trade  almost  as  soon  as  he  can  walk.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  little  community  in  which 
every  one  knows  every  one  else  and  talks 
much  about  them  draws  very  sharp  lines 
about  the  virtues  and  holds  him  very  stric'ly 
to  a  narrow  path.  The  lazy  man,  the  good- 
for-nothing,  the  drunkard,  the  reprobate  he 
very  early  learns  to  distinguish  from  the 
approved  members  of  his  group.  Man's 
real  relation  to  his  fellows  he  can  not  escape 
from  learning.  No  more  can  he  escape  from 
learning  man's  relation  to  the  things  of 
nature — the  soil,  the  crops,  the  trees,  the 
rain,  the  seasons.  He  takes  to  school  a 
large  fund  of  very  genuine  knowledge.  His 
daily  out-of-school  duties  keep  this  knowl- 
edge growing  constantly  and  contribute 
significance  to  his  school  lessons.  He  lives 
in  an  unlittered  world  of  wide  horizons  full 
of  interesting  and  beautiful  objects  with 
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plenty  of  room  to  play  and  range  in.  He  is 
surrounded  by  hard-working  people  who 
till  the  soil  for  a  living  and  must  plan  their 
work  from  season  to  season.  They  know 
few  pleasures  and  possess  few  luxuries.  In 
this  environment  he  is  not  apt  to  develop 
fal^e  values.  He  grows  up  among  real 
things  and  real  folks.  It  was  not  for  noth- 
ing that  Rousseau  took  Bmile  to  the  coun- 
try. Its  schools  may  be  poor,  but  from  the 
country  itself  one  gets  a  very  real  educa- 
tion. 

How  thin  and  unprofitable  the  life  of  the 
city  child  seems  beside  it !  He  does  not 
make  friends  with  the  trees  or  the  brook  or 
know  the  grass  or  the  wild  flowers.  He  has 
never  dug  up  the  earth  or  planted  seeds 
and  waited  impatiently  for  them  to  come 
up.  He  can  not  fell  a  tree  or  cut  it  into 
firewood.  He  has  never  learned  that  all 
men  live  by  work.  Indeed  he  sees  so  many 
of  them  getting  their  living  by  their  wits 
that  that  is  apt  to  seem  the  best  way  to  him. 
He  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  who 
lives  next  door  and  learns  few  lessons  of 
right  or  wrong  conduct  from  him.  He  has 
little  room  to  range  in,  no  living  things  to 
tend,  no  daily  tale  of  chores  to  do.  The 
older  people  who  are  about  are  too  busy 
with  their  own  affairs  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions or  train  him  in  the  rudiments  of  their 
trades.  His  environment  does  not  teach 
him  much.  He  is  left  largely  to  his  own  re- 
sources. If  his  parents  are  more  than  usu- 
a^'y  solicitous  for  his  welfare  they  will  pro- 
vide an  artificial  environment  in  which  many 
of  the  shortcomings  of  his  natural  environ- 
ment are  overcome.  But  the  agency  which 
is  peculiarly  charged  and  commissioned  to  do 
this  :s  the  public  school.  It  exists  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowded  city  to  assure  to  the  young 
an  opportunity  to  grow  up  in  fuller  and 
richer  surroundings  than  those  which  the 
city  tenements  provide.  It  furnishes  a 
playground  where  boys  and  girls  may  per- 


form the  ten  thousand  experiments  in  co- 
operative endeavor  which  make  play  so 
valuable  a  part  of  the  training  for  life.  It 
must  have  grounds  and  equipment  to  teach 
these  lessons.  In  its  way  it  provides  a 
knowledge  of  growing  things  and  at  its 
best  it  maintains  school  gardens  where 
seeds  are  planted  and  the  crop  tended.  It 
provides  workshops  with  elementary  lessons 
in  the  use  of  tools,  the  nature  of  materials 
and  the  significance  of  human  labor.  It 
tries  by  excursions  to  factories  and  farms 
to  give  its  pupils  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  work  that  is  going  on  about  them.  It 
cares  for  their  bodies  with  scientific  solici- 
tude and  in  addition  it  teaches  them  all  the 
lessons  with  which  the  best  country  or  vil- 
lage school  finds  it  necessary  to  supplement 
the  education  which  life  in  the  country 
gives  the  country  child.  When  looked  at 
in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the  city 
school  undertakes  a  vast  responsibility. 
Because  it  attempts  to  develop  a  real  ap- 
preciation of  social  life  apart  from  the  basic 
conditions  of  that  life  the  problem  of  the 
city  school  is  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
of  all. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain  credits  to  be 
placed  on  the  other  side.  If  the  city  ob- 
scures the  view  of  fundamental  things  and 
relations  it  does  usually  give  great  atten- 
tion to  providing  an  artificial  environment 
in  which  these  lessons  may  be  learned. 
Those  who  dwell  in  cities  value  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  are  both  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  it.  Opportunities  for 
natural  education  are  so  restricted  that  the 
need  for  artificial  or  specially  provided 
education  is  self  evident.  The  city,  there- 
fore, becomes  the  home  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  of  skill,  while  the  country,  being 
less  conscious  of  problems  and  difficulties, 
tends  to  repeat  its  goodness  of  the  day  be- 
fore without  very  heroic  efforts  to  improve 
upon  it.    The  cities  must  and  do  provide 
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better  schools  and  stimulate  the  country 
to  supplement  its  superior  natural  educa- 
tion with  more  and  better  conscious  train- 
ing. But  as  the  city  must  place  a  larger 
reliance  upon  the  school  than  the  country 
does,  the  problem  of  providing  education  in 
cities  is  much  more  acute  there.  It  takes 
many  forms.  The  first  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  since  other  problems  con- 
nected with  the  schools  can  not  be  solved 
until  it  is  answered  is  how  shall  the  schools 
of  the  city  be  administered. 

Is  education  one  of  the  public  interests 
of  the  local  community  which  should  share 
alike  with  all  the  other  local  interests? 
Should  it  be  regulated  and  administered 
by  the  local  officers  who  control  the  police, 
the  water  supply,  the  streets,  the  markets, 
the  health  regulations  and  the  finances  of 
the  city?  "When  the  city's  budget  is  made 
and  the  public  money  is  distributed  to  the 
several  departments  should  the  claim  of 
the  schools  to  support  be  regarded  as  on  a 
parity  with  the  other  activities  of  the  city  ? 
Or  should  the  schools  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
ferred creditor  of  government  and  the  claim 
of  education  as  a  major  claim  upon  the 
community?  Ever  since  the  days  of  Plato 
thinkers  who  have  investigated  this  subject 
have  with  one  accord  insisted  that  educa- 
tion is  the  chief  means  to  the  good  life 
which  the  city  and  the  state  exist  to  bring 
into  being.  That  its  claims  must  not  be 
put  into  one  bag  with  the  other  interests  of 
local  government  and  administered  and 
financed  by  officials  who  regard  it  as  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  interest  of  docks 
and  streets,  fire  protection,  and  building 
ordinances.  That  the  welfare  of  the  young 
is  so  preeminently  vital  to  the  nation  or 
the  state  that  it  must  create  and  maintain 
special  agencies  for  safeguarding  their  in- 
terests. Like  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  passing  of  general  laws,  public  edu- 
cation must  be  regarded  not  as  a  concern 


of  the  local  government,  but  of  the  larger 
community  which  is  the  state  or  the  nation. 
If  a  city  does  not  keep  its  streets  clean  or 
in  good  repair,  if  it  does  not  build  its  build- 
ings properly  or  protect  them  against  fire, 
if  it  does  not  develop  a  good  water  supply 
or  provide  adequate  sewers  the  harm  which 
results  is  a  local  harm ;  but  if  it  is  negligent 
and  indifferent  in  educating  its  children,  if 
it  administers  its  schools  badly,  hires  poor 
teachers,  underpays  them  or  enforces  its 
compulsory  education  laws  in  a  lax  fashion, 
the  whole  state  suffers,  for  the  character  of 
a  part  of  its  citizens  is  allowed  to  dete- 
riorate and  it  is  being  weakened  through 
negligence  in  one  quarter.  Since  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  or  'the  nation  are  partners 
in  the  common  business  of  living  together 
and  maintaining  the  civilization  which  the 
state  is  organized  to  create,  if  any  part  of 
them  fail  in  that  which  makes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all,  the  whole  state  suffers. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  has  led 
lawmakers  in  America  to  insist  that  public 
education  is  and  must  be  a  general  not  a 
municipal  affair.  It  is  its  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  entire 
state  which  has  led  them  to  regulate  it  by 
general  laws,  not  by  municipal  ordinances, 
and  to  create  special  departments  of  ad- 
ministration and  corps  of  state  officers  to 
maintain  it,  for  their  desire  has  been  from 
the  first  to  keep  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren from  being  exposed  to  the  taint  of 
local  municipal  politics  and  to  keep  the 
business  of  the  public  schools  from  being 
mixed  up  and  confused  with  local  munic- 
ipal interests  and  business.  To  the  question 
then  how  can  the  schools  of  cities  be  safe- 
guarded and  kept  free  from  the  contamina- 
tion and  mismanagement  of  city  adminis- 
tration the  answer  is  only  by  the  nation  or 
the  state  taking  the  entire  responsibilitjr 
for  conducting  them,  financing  them  by 
means  of  general  laws  and  creating  state 
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boards  of  school  officers  in  each  locality  to 
administer  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  people  of  the  larger  political 
community  are  awake  to  the  interest  of  the 
state  as  a  whole  in  matters  of  public  educa- 
tion they  will  take  this  step.  But  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  good  and  properly 
maintained  city  schools  that  this  independ- 
ence of  the  school  agencies  and  adminis- 
tration must  be  insisted  upon ;  there  is  an- 
other reason  for  making  the  city  schools  a 
part  of  the  larger  system  of  the  state  or  the 
nation.  They  need  the  oversight  of  the 
central  government  that  they  may  be  kept 
from  falling  a  prey  to  local  indifference, 
local  inefficiency,  local  factions  and  local 
provincialism,  but  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
need  to  be  parts  of  the  same  system  of 
public  education  to  which  the  city  schools 
belong  in  order  that  they  may  be  stimulated 
and  urged  forward  and  share  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  city  school  systems.  Any  coun- 
try which  regards  education  as  an  entirely 
local  matter  is  certain  to  have  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  it,  varying  from  the  worst  to 
something  like  the  best,  but  if  its  localities 
are  bound  together  to  accomplish  this  work 
the  success  of  one  is  bound  in  some  meas- 
ure to  be  the  success  of  all  of  them  and  the 
strength  of  one  the  strength  of  all.  Mutual- 
ity in  educational  endeavor  should  therefore 
be  the  order  and  to  be  effective  it  requires 
that  the  state  or  the  nation  rather  than  the 
locality  shall  direct  the  schools.  The  wis- 
dom and  devotion  of  the  whole  population 
is  a  better  safeguard  than  the  wisdom  and 
devotion  of  each  separate  locality  taken  b\ 
itself.  The  people  of  the  different  commu- 
nities have  need  of  each  other;  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  parts  of  the  same  state, 
not  independent  states  themselves;  and  in 
nothing  do  they  need  each  other  more  than 
in  planning  and  deliberating  about  the 
Welfare  of  the  young  and  in  stimulating 


each  other  to  the  greatest  energy  in  train- 
ing them,  as  Aristotle  says:  "according  to 
the  Constitution." 

The  city  school  system  is  a  creation  of 
law.  If  the  law  which  directs  it  is  un- 
certain and  vague,  if  it  is  insufficient  and 
contradictory  the  effect  is  to  weaken  and 
confuse  the  work  of  the  schools.  There  are 
cities  which  spend  millions  on  public  educa- 
tion and  have  only  second  or  third  rate 
schools  because  they  have  not  seen  fit  to 
make  the  laws  which  govern  them  clear  and 
definite.  They  are  continually  torn  by 
wrangling  among  officials  as  to  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers 
and  to  make  provision  for  their  labors.  Per- 
petual fighting  among  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  city  and  of  the  schools  of  course  dis- 
turbs the  work  of  the  teachers.  That  work 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  disturbances  by 
such  unsettling  influences.  Where  agita- 
tion is  rife  and  the  status  of  the  school  sys- 
tem is  not  definitely  determined  the  most 
devoted  body  of  teachers  in  the  world  could 
not  overcome  the  handicap  under  which 
they  are  forced  to  labor.  The  ill  effect  of 
such  conditions  is  so  evident  that  the  first 
principle  of  school  administration  and  the 
most  important  of  all  is  that  the  law  gov- 
erning the  public  schools  and  fixing  respon- 
sibility for  them  must  be  clear  and  definite. 
Even  a  bad  education  law,  if  its  provisions 
are  definite  and  certain,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  an  otherwise  good  law  which  does  not 
fix  responsibility,  but  leaves  the  schools  a 
prey  to  any  official  who  may  seize  control 
of  them. 

But  having  created  a  system  of  schools 
under  general  laws  which  are  definite  and 
easily  determined,  and  entrusted  its  ad- 
ministration to  a  body  of  locally  elected 
state  officers  rather  than  a  body  of  officials 
who  are  parts  of  the  somewhat  irresponsible 
local  government,  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  how  the 
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board  of  education  or  the  school  committee 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  systematizes  its 
duties.  There  is  an  old  saying  which  re- 
minds us  that  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business.  Directing  the  schools  of 
a  city  is  a  vast  undertaking  which  can  not 
be  performed  if  this,  that  and  the  other 
board,  committee  or  individual  each  has  a 
hand  in  it  and  definite  responsibility  at- 
taches to  no  one.  The  school  board  of  a 
city  is  a  public  corporation  which  admin- 
isters a  great  business.  I  remember  that 
some  years  ago  the  auditor  general  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  asked  how  much  money 
the  board  of  education  of  New  York  City 
expended  each  year,  and  when  I  replied 
more  than  $50,000,000  he  said:  "Why  that 
is  more  than  the  central  government  of 
China  spends  annually !"  But  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  its  operation  is  not  to  be  ar- 
rived at  by  thinking  of  the  amount  of 
money  it  handles,  but  rather  of  the  number 
of  lives. 

Those  who  manage  large  private  busi- 
nesses have  learned  that  they  must  or- 
ganize their  work,  but  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation, at  least  in  the  United  States,  have 
not  all  learned  this  lesson.  They  some- 
times conduct  their  business  as  though  it 
were  four  or  five  independent  businesses  in 
place  of  one  organic  whole.  Indeed  some- 
times we  find  a  separate  public  corporation 
quite  independent  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion charged  with  the  duty  of  building  and 
caring  for  the  schoolhouses,  while  the  board 
of  education  conducts  school  in  them.  Most 
of  the  boards  which  are  elected  to  admin- 
ister the  schools  subdivide  themselves  into 
a  series  of  standing  committees,  each  of 
which  performs  a  certain  part  of  the  work 
of  the  board  almost  as  though  it  were  an  in- 
dependent board  itself.  Many  boards  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  their  function  to  make 
the  course  of  study  and  themselves  direct 
the  instruction  and  the  discipline  in  the 


schools.  All  this  makes  for  confusion. 
Public  business,  if  it  is  to  be  done  effectively, 
must  be  organized  as  carefully  as  private 
business  is. 

In  conducting  the  schools  of  a  city 
the  people  employ  two  kinds  of  officers. 
Since  they  can  not  meet  in  a  town  meeting 
and  themselves  order  school  buildings 
built,  and  hire  the  teachers  to  teach  in  them, 
they  either  elect  a  board  or  a  single  indi- 
vidual to  act  as  their  representative  in  ma- 
king the  arrangements  to  maintain  the 
schools.  This  board  or  representative  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  community  to  look  after  its 
school  interests ;  it  is  an  agency  created  not 
to  conduct  the  schools,  but  to  see  that  they 
are  conducted.  It  is  a  lay  body,  but  the 
actual  work  of  building  schoolhouses,  of 
making  courses  of  study,  of  selecting  teach- 
ers and  supervising  their  instruction  of  the 
children,  is  a  professional  labor  which  can 
be  performed  only  by  those  who  have  care- 
fully fitted  themselves  by  long  years  of 
study  to  perform  it. 

The  board  of  education  ior  the  agency 
which  takes  its  place  is  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens chosen  to  represent  the  people  in  see- 
ing that  the  schools  are  properly  conducted. 
It  is  not  to  do  the  teaching  or  the  super- 
vising itself,  but  to  select  the  proper  per- 
sons to  do  it  and  to  see  that  they  do  their 
work.  It  has  several  very  definite  duties. 
It  must  know  the  school  law  and  protect 
it ;  it  must  thoroughly  systematize  its  work, 
and  to  do  so  it  must  act  as  a  board  in  the 
oversight  of  all  of  it,  not  as  a  series  of  more 
or  less  independent  standing  committees; 
it  must  treat  all  the  parts  of  its  underta- 
king as  organic  parts  of  one  activity,  and 
to  do  so  it  must  bring  them  all  under  the 
control  of  a  single  executive  officer  or  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  schools.  As  every  part 
of  its  work  has  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren for  its  object  its  executive  officer  must 
be  an  educator.    The  board  of  education 
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should  of  course  clearly  understand  that 
it  is  created  primarily  not  to  run  schools 
cheaply,  and  so  to  keep  down  taxes  for  its 
community,  but  to  invest  the  money  of  that 
community  in  the  education  of  its  children ; 
that  the  community  is  interested  far  more 
in  its  success  in  educating  the  children 
than  in  any  false  economies  which  it  may 
achieve.  It  must  shape  the  policies  which 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  the  school  system. 
It  must  make  by-laws  to  control  its  work 
and  it  should  systematize  it  so  completely 
that  the  superintendent  and  each  of  his 
assistants,  and  each  principal,  each  teacher, 
each  clerk  and  each  janitor  in  its  employ 
will  know  quite  definitely  what  his  duties 
are  and  to  whom  he  is  responsible  for  his 
instructions  and  by  whom  he  is  to  be  held 
accountable  and  to  whom  he  is  to  make 
complaint,  when  things  go  wrong.  The 
board  of  education  should  devise  and  re- 
quire a  system  of  reports  from  its  subordi- 
nates which  will  keep  it  in  touch  with  their 
accomplishment  of  its  work.  One  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  lay  body  in  charge  of 
the  schools  is  to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeal  to 
which  any  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  schools  may  be  submitted  after 
it  has  first  been  brought  to  the  proper  staff 
officer  and  he  has  failed  to  adjust  it  satis- 
factorily. 

The  greatest  responsibility  of  the  lay 
authority  in  charge  of  the  system  is  to 
select  the  educator  who  shall  act  as  its  exec- 
utive officer  and  general  manager  of  the 
schools.  In  a  sense  everything  that  is  to 
be  done  depends  upon  him.  And  as  Plato 
says,  1 4  He  who  is  elected,  and  he  who  is  the 
elector,  should  consider  that  of  all  the  great 
offices  of  state  this  is  the  greatest."  It  is 
this  man  who  must  see  the  vision  of  the 
days  which  are  yet  to  be  and  of  the  part 
which  the  young  people  'through  his  nur- 
ture are  to  take  in  them.  He  must  have 
the  pattern  of  aspiration  in  his  soul  that  he 


may  guide  them  to  it.  All  science  and  all 
philosophy  would  not  provide  too  rich  a 
training  to  fit  him  for  his  task.  The  nature 
of  education  must  be  his  especial  study. 
He  must  devote  his  life  to  develop  the  ideals 
of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  at  large  in 
the  person  of  each  one  of  the  students  in 
the  schools  under  his  care.  His  supreme 
interest  in  the  children  will  determine  his 
selection  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  assist 
in  this  great  task.  Political  considerations 
or  religious  or  geographical  considerations 
will  not  influence  him  in  choosing  them. 
His  one  requirement  Will  be  that  they  are 
fitted  by  interest,  ,by  education  and  by  skill 
to  be  the  guardians  of  the  generation  which 
is  entering  upon  the  control  of  human 
affairs.  He  will  select  them  because  they 
are  proper  coworkers  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son and  he  will  strive  to  secure  for  them 
such  compensation  as  their  work  requires 
and  deserves. 

A  staff  constituted  in  this  way  laboring 
in  a  city  whose  educational  interests  are 
kept  free  from  the  encroachment  of  local 
political  activities  by  being  directed  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  state,  and  carefully  organized  and 
guided  by  a  lay  board  of  citizens  who  sepa- 
rate their  functions  quite  clearly  from  the 
functions  of  the  trained  director  and  the 
trained  teachers  whom  they  employ,  will 
deliberate  together  about  courses  of  study 
and  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  instruct- 
ing of  the  children.  They  will  unify  their 
work  because  their  purpose  is  unified  and 
they  will  labor  harmoniously  to  the  common 
end,  for  they  are  one  in  purpose  and  spirit. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  that  city  whose  chil- 
dren shall  be  reared  by  such  a  company. 
This  good  fortune,  however,  is  not  difficult 
for  any  city  to  attain.  It  has  but  to  see 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state  and  of 
civilization  education  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, and  then  to  provide  such  an  organiza- 
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tion  of  its  school  interests  as  will  separate 
them  entirely  from  local  political  consid- 
erations and  make  possible  the  systematiz- 
ing of  all  its  work  to  the  sole  end  of 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  its  children. 

Ernest  C.  Moore 

Harvard  University 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   SURVEY   OF  RICH- 
MOND, VA. 

How  to  make  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
more  practically  useful  in  preparing  children 
for  vocations  which  they  wish  to  follow  is  a 
question  which  many  cities  are  trying  to  an- 
swer. While  the  question  of  vocational  edu- 
cation is  one  fundamentally  much  broader 
than  the  temporary  need  of  any  locality  or  in- 
dustry, each  city  must  adapt  its  plan  to  the 
social,  industrial  and  educational  conditions 
of  the  community.  The  way  one  city  has 
sought  to  solve  this  problem  is  shown  in  a  re- 
port on  a  vocational  education  survey  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  its  Bulletin  162.  The  survey  described  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  a  survey  com- 
mittee organized  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  and 
having  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the 
school  authorities  and  citizens  of  Richmond. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  se- 
cure for  Richmond  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  industrial  and  school  facts  and  conditions 
necessary  in  developing  a  plan  of  vocational 
education  to  serve  the  practical  needs  of  chil- 
dren preparing  for  the  various  vocations  and 
of  employers  and  employees.  A  special  object 
of  the  survey  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
national  and  local  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  making  of  a  survey  which  might  be 
useful  as  a  model  for  studies  in  other  localities 
where  the  need  of  a  better  program  of  voca- 
tional education  was  pressing. 

The  recommendations  of  the  survey  com- 
mittee deal  with  the  problem  of  financing  vo- 


cational education  in  Richmond,  compulsory 
attendance,  types  of  schools  and  courses  of 
study  for  boys  and  men,  and  for  girls  and  wo- 
men; prevocational  education  for  boys,  and 
the  place  of  private  institutions  receiving  city 
moneys  in  the  general  plan  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  survey  committee  found  a  defi- 
nite need  for  the  offering  of  educational  fa- 
cilities for  men  and  boys  already  employed. 
It  was  evident  that  the  supply  of  efficient 
journeymen  was  inadequate,  that  the  amount 
of  systematic  instruction  given  in  a  shop  was 
small,  and  that  the  amount  of  apprenticeship 
training  was  limited.  The  men  themselves 
desired  further  educational  advantages  and 
were  personally  interested  in  trade  education. 
Many  workers  had  taken  courses  at  their  own 
expense,  and  since  leaving  the  regular  school. 
The  majority  of  these  workers  had  taken 
courses  bearing  directly  upon  their  trades. 
The  survey  committee  recommended  the  or- 
ganization of  evening  and  part-time  schools 
and  courses  for  boys  and  men  already  em- 
ployed, and  outlined  general  and  industrial 
courses  for  the  trades  which  the  survey  had 
covered. 

The  survey  committee  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  white  women  and  girls  of  Richmond 
who  were  employed  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits  were  engaged  in  operations 
which  can  be  learned  more  quickly  in  the  fac- 
tory than  in  the  school,  largely  because  the 
amount  of  technical  training  and  trade  infor- 
mation necessary  is  too  meager  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  equipment 
and  instruction.  There  was  need  of  depart- 
ment store  and  salesmanship  training  through 
part-time  and  continuation  classes.  Steps 
were  taken  to  meet  this  need  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey.  The  conclusion  was 
reached  that  there  was  no  need  or  possibility 
of  a  girl's  trade  school  for  Richmond.  A  de- 
mand, however,  was  found  to  exist  for  courses 
of  training  in  the  practical  arts  as  a  part  of 
the  general  education  of  girls  over  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Instruction  in  home  economics, 
except  in  specialized  courses  planned  and  fol- 
lowed for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
in  the  committee's  opinion,  should  not  be  re- 
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garded  as  vocational  education  for  wage  earn- 
ing, but  as  a  valuable  and  necessary  part  of 
general  education  to  which  every  girl  is  en- 
titled as  a  part  of  her  adequate  preparation  for 
living. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

According  to  a  letter  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation the  schools  of  Grand  Forks  County, 
North  Dakota,  were  originally  organized  under 
the  old  district  system  with  the  result  that 
school  consolidation  has  been  slow  and  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  However,  where  such  schools 
have  been  established  they  have  come  to  stay 
and  have  proved  so  efficient  as  to  stimulate 
improvement  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county. 
School  boards  have  been  urged  to  improve 
their  one-teacher  schools  so  as  to  yield  the 
highest  possible  efficiency.  State  aid  for  rural 
schools  has  encouraged  school  patrons  to  pro- 
vide better  school  facilities,  and  has  stimulated 
them  to  work  toward  putting  their  schools  into 
the  so-called  "  first  class."  The  better  condi- 
tions have  become  general.  There  are  better 
heating  and  ventilating  plants,  schools  fur- 
nished with  single  seats,  and  equipped  with 
libraries,  up-to-date  text-books,  pictures,  maps, 
better  water  supply,  cleaner  toilets,  and  play- 
ground apparatus.  Equipment  has  also  been 
provided  for  teaching  domestic  science  and 
agriculture  both  in  the  one-teacher  schools  and 
in  the  consolidated  schools. 

Not  only  has  the  material  equipment  been 
improved,  but  such  organization  has  been 
eifected  that  the  interests  of  the  home,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  school  are  being  developed 
together.  The  county  superintendent  has 
three  assistants,  two  of  whom  assist  in  the  field 
work — one  as  a  school  nurse,  and  the  other  as 
a  school  supervisor.  The  school  nurse  also 
works  under  the  direction  of  the  county  board 
of  health,  thus  bringing  the  school  organiza- 
tion into  closer  touch  with  the  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  county.  Her  work  has  resulted  in 
improved  school-room  sanitation,  in  greater 
attention  to  personal  hygiene,  in  checking  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  most  of  all 
in  developing  among  pupils,  patrons  and  teach- 
ers a  higher  appreciation  of  good  health  and 


thorough  instruction  in  ways  of  dealing  with 
defective  teeth,  sight  and  hearing. 

The  school  supervisor  helps  the  teachers 
adapt  the  school  work  to  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  industrial  clubs  of  the  county  are 
well  organized  and  represent  the  closest  co- 
operation between  home  and  school.  Like- 
wise the  parent-teacher  clubs  stand  for  the 
common  interests  of  home,  school  and  com- 
munity. There  is  much  evidence  that  modern 
methods  of  instruction  prevail  in  the  schools. 
In  some  schools  the  Courtis  standard  tests  in 
arithmetic  are  used.  In  one  consolidated 
school  a  junior  high  school  has  been  organized. 
Helpful  school  bulletins  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  content  of  the  course  of  study  are 
issued  by  the  county  school  officials. 

NORMAL-SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  IN 
WISCONSIN 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  compiled 
interpretative  statistics  of  the  change  in  the 
nature  of  Wisconsin  normal-school  enroll- 
ment during  the  past  three  years.  The  in- 
crease in  our  normal  schools  has  been  22.5  per 
cent,  or  from  3,509  students  in  1913-14  to 
4,403  students  in  1915-16.  The  Whitewater 
normal  school  shows  the  largest  increase — 61 
per  cent. 

In  1913-14  70.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  students 
in  normal  schools  were  enrolled  in  courses  re- 
quiring high-school  graduation.  This  year 
76.5  per  cent,  are  enrolled  in  such  courses. 
The  entire  increase  in  enrollment  has  been  in 
courses  requiring  high-school  graduation. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  these  courses 
has  increased  from  2,478  to  3,368,  while  the 
total  in  courses  not  requiring  high-school 
graduation  has  remained  about  the  same,  be- 
ing 1,035  this  year  and  1,031  two  years  ago. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  five-year  course, 
which  is  comparable  to  all  high-school  work, 
has  decreased  in  three  years  from  601  to  487 
students,  and  no  students  will  be  admitted  to 
this  course  after  this  year.  These  facts  show 
that  the  educational  standard  of  the  normal 
schools  is  materially  growing. 

As  to  the  service  of  the  normal  schools  to 
the  country  schools  of  Wisconsin  a  remark- 
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able  advance  has  also  been  made.  Two  years 
ago  287  students  were  being  trained  especially 
for  rural-school  work  by  Wisconsin  normal 
schools,  and  these  students  were  enrolled  in  a 
course  which  did  not  require  high-school 
graduation.  The  enrollment  in  the  same 
course  this  year  is  300,  but  in  addition  there 
are  155  enrolled  in  a  new  course  which  re- 
quires high-school  graduation  as  a  prerequi- 
site. The  total  number  of  students  being 
trained  especially  for  rural  school  work  is 
therefore  455,  an  increase  of  59  per  cent,  in 
number,  and  a  very  great  improvement  in  the 
educational  requirement.  Students  gradu- 
ating from  the  two-year  high-school  graduate 
rural  course  will  receive  the  special  aid  of 
$10  a  month  from  the  state  provided  for  by 
the  last  legislature. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  A  COL- 
LEGE FOR  WOMEN 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution  have  been  adopted, 
the  vote  standing  6  to  2: 

Whereas,  the  conditions  of  our  modern  life 
render  it  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  that 
young  women,  as  well  as  young  men,  have  access 
to  collegiate  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 

Whereas,  the  rector  and  visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  believe  that  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  mode  of  meeting  this  need  would  be 
found  in  the  erection  of  a  woman's  college  near 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and 

Whereas,  the  rector  and  visitors  are  convinced 
that  such  a  woman 's  college  can  be  established  and 
conducted  in  affiliation  with  the  university  without 
injuriously  affecting  the  life,  spirit,  and  traditions 
of  the  institution;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  rector  and  visitors  recom- 
mend that  the  General  Assembly  authorize  them  to 
establish  and  maintain,  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds 
are  available  by  appropriation  or  endowment,  a 
college  for  white  women,  coordinate  with  the  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Virginia,  wherein  shall 
be  offered  for  women  courses  of  instruction  equal, 
though  not  necessarily  the  same,  as  those  given  in 
the  College  of  the  State  University  for  men,  of 
equal  breadth  and  thoroughness,  and  of  identical 
standards  of  teaching  and  examination. 

Resolved,  further,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 


rector  and  visitors  that  such  college  for  women  be 
located  on  the  side  of  Charlottesville,  opposite  the 
present  site  of  the  university,  and  shall  not  be  co- 
educational in  character. 

Resolved,  further,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
rector  and  visitors  that  a  sum  of  money,  not  less 
than  $100,000,  is  necessary  as  an  appropriation  to 
provide  for  the  initial  expenses  of  building,  equip- 
ping, and  planning  the  college,  which  sum  shall 
be  available  when  an  equal  amount  shall  have 
been  guaranteed  to  the  rector  and  visitors  from 
other  sources. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Charles  H.  Ehrenfeld,  Ph.D.,  head  of  the 
department  of  science  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Col- 
legiate Institute  since  1887,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees  held  on  January  31.  Dr. 
Ehrenfeld  is  successor  to  the  late  Rev.  E.  T. 
Jeffers,  D.D.,  who  was  president  from  May, 
1893,  until  his  death  last  November. 

Superintendent  William  Wirt,  of  Gary, 
Indiana,  has  asked  Dr.  J.  P.  Jewell,  dean  of 
the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  to  associate  himself  with  him  in  the 
supervision  of  the  Gary  schools  during  the 
year  the  system  is  undergoing  a  survey  at 
the  hands  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Professor  N".  D wight  Harris,  of  North- 
western University,  has  been  given  leave  of 
absence  during  the  second  semester  and  ex- 
pects to  spend  the  time  in  a  trip  to  Japan, 
China  and  Korea. 

President  John  Grier  Hibben,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  returning  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  addressed  the  students  of  the  Pice  Insti- 
tute on  February  11.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  Dr.  Hibben  spoke  to  a  large  audience 
in  the  City  Auditorium  of  Houston  on  "  Mili- 
tary Preparedness." 

At  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  February 
22,  the  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Y.  K. 
Wellington  Koo,  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington. 

Director  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  of  the 
school  of  education  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, is  to  give  the  chief  address  at  the  gen- 
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eral  session  of  the  Educational  Conference  of 
Cooperating  Academies  and  High  Schools  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  April  14 
and  15.  Director  Judd  also  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  give  the  commencement  address 
at  the  Moline,  Illinois,  high  school  in  June. 

Dr.  William  J.  Means,  dean  of  the  medical 
college  of  the  Ohio  State  University  since  its 
establishment,  has  tendered  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  June 
30.  Dr.  Means  is  said  to  take  this  step  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  In  an  open  letter  to  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  faculty,  President  W.  O. 
Thompson  announces  that  a  complete  re- 
organization is  to  follow,  and  that  all  con- 
nected with  the  "  instructional  force  "  should 
consider  their  appointments  as  ending  on  June 
30,  in  order  that  Dean  Means's  successor  may 
have  a  free  hand  in  reorganization. 

Professor  Raymond  Dodge,  of  Wesleyan 
University,  has  been  appointed  non-resident 
lecturer  in  psychology  at  Columbia  University 
for  the  academic  year. 

Professor  David  P.  Barrows,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  is  taking  sabbatical  leave 
and  plans  to  spend  the  time  in  Europe.  His 
course  on  the  Far  East  will  be  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Payson  J.  Treat,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, who  will  also  conduct  a  seminar  on  for- 
eign relations. 

The  twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
schools  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati will  be  held  at  the  university  on  Feb- 
ruary 19.  A  feature  of  the  conference  will  be 
an  address  on  Saturday  morning  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Faunce,  president  of  Brown  University,  who 
will  speak  on  "  The  Larger  Meaning  of  Voca- 
tion." 

The  division  of  history  of  the  New  York 
High  School  Teachers'  Association  met  with 
the  New  York  Conference  of  the  Association 
of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  at  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
on  February  12.  Professor  Edgar  Dawson,  of 
Hunter  College,  presented  a  report  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
and  an  address  on  "  Classroom  Treatment  of 


Recent  Events  in  Europe  and  America  "  was 
made  by  Professor  R.  M.  McElroy,  of  Prince- 
ton University. 

Dr.  James  L.  McConaugiiy,  head  of  the 
educational  department  of  Dartmouth  College, 
will  give  a  lecture  on  "  Certain  Aspects  of 
Educational  History,"  on  March  9,  at  Middle- 
bury  College. 

On  February  14,  John  Masefield,  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  lectured  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
On  February  14,  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Galvez,  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  gave  a  lecture  to  the  uni- 
versity public  on  "  Removing  the  Barrier  of 
Language."  Dr.  Galvez  was  one  of  the  Chilean 
delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress. 

Alumni  day  at  Columbia  University  was 
celebrated  on  Lincoln's  birthday.  The  build- 
ings and  collections  were  on  exhibition  during 
the  day.  The  lectures  were  given  in  the  after- 
noon by  Professor  Francis  Carter  Wood,  on 
"  Phases  of  the  Cancer  Problem  of  Interest  to 
the  Layman " ;  Professor  Hans  Zinsser,  on 
"  Experiences  with  the  Serbian  Relief  Expe- 
dition"; Professor  M.  C.  Whittaker,  on  "The 
Manufacture  of  High  Explosives,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Ellery  C.  Stowell,  on  "The  Role  of 
Diplomacy." 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  has  announced  seven  addi- 
tional series  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  near 
future,  under  the  auspices  of  the  McBride  Lec- 
ture Fund.  These  lectures,  beginning  with 
two  lectures  by  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  Har- 
vard University,  will  extend  through  the 
months  of  February,  March  and  April.  "  The 
Youth  of  Napoleon "  and  "  The  Making  of 
Emerson  "  were  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  by 
Dr.  Bliss  Perry,  on  February  7  and  8.  Other 
lecturers  will  be :  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Boston;  Professor  G. 
Lowes  Dickinson,  of  Cambridge  University, 
England;  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Dean  James  Earl  Russell, 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Professor  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia 
University;  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  of 
Harvard  University. 
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Otis  William  Caldwell,  professor  of  botany 
and  supervisor  of  natural  science  in  the  school 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  "  High  School  Science "  before  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  on  June  25.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  by  Professor  Cald- 
well will  be  reasons  for  teaching  science ;  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  organization  of  ele- 
mentary-school work  in  science;  science  and 
modern  life;  general  science,  its  purpose, 
organization  and  method;  and  nature-study 
literature  for  grade  teachers. 

An  audience  that  taxed  the  capacity  of  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York  City,  joined  on  Febru- 
ary 12  in  a  memorable  tribute  to  the  personal- 
ity and  work  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  Lines 
of  people,  both  black  and  white,  were  in  front 
of  the  doors  long  before  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  and  many  were  unable  to  get  places 
in  the  auditorium.  Seth  Low  presided,  and 
the  speakers  were  Major  R.  R.  Moton,  who 
succeeds  Mr.  Washington  as  head  of  Tuskegee 
Institute;  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  president  of 
Hampton  Institute;  W.  H.  Lewis;  William  G. 
Willcox,  and  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  president 
of  the  Jeanes  Foundation  for  Rural  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Low  made  a  plea  for  assistance  in 
raising  the  proposed  Booker  T.  Washington 
endowment  fund  of  $2,000,000,  announcing 
that  $650,000  had  already  been  obtained. 

Ely  V.  Zollars,  for  many  years  president 
of  Hiram  College,  at  Hiram,  O.,  has  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

Darius  Hadley,  a  teacher  in  the  Boston 
schools  for  forty  years,  died  on  February  10, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  was 
formerly  principal  of  the  Chatham  High 
School  and  had  been  a  teacher  of  natural  sci- 
ences at  Dean  Academy. 

Miss  Harriette  W.  Tuttle,  first  principal 
of  Northfield  Seminary  and  assistant  to 
former  President  Alice  Freeman,  of  Wellesley 
College,  died  on  February  7,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

Morse  Hall,,  housing  the  chemical  depart- 
ment at  Cornell  University,  was  destroyed  by 


fire  early  on  the  morning  of  February  13.  The 
fire  started  in  the  photographic  rooms  of  J.  P. 
Troy  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building.  By 
the  time  the  fire  department  reached  the  scene 
the  entire  third  floor  was  a  furnace.  Zero 
weather  and  snow  chilled  and  retarded  the 
firemen  in  reaching  the  scene,  and  when  they 
arrived  they  found  the  water  pressure  not 
strong  enough  to  force  a  stream  to  the  second 
floor.  The  library  and  some  chemicals  were 
saved,  but  valuable  records  of  research  were 
lost.  Morse  Hall  was  built  in  1890  at  a  cost 
of  $133,000;  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $60,- 
000  in  1911  for  an  addition.  The  insurance 
amounts  to  $200,000. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  has  dedicated  a 
new  high-school  building  costing  about  $100,- 
000*  exclusive  of  the  ground.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Superintendent  J.  N.  Crocker,  Presi- 
dent W.  S.  Dearmont,  of  the  local  State  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
given  $60,000  for  the  construction  and  fur- 
nishing of  a  dormitory  for  Emory  University, 
at  Oxford,  Ga.,  which  will  accommodate  132 
students. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Philip  Nichols 
Bliss,  who  died  in  Danbury  recently,  a  fund 
of  $30,000  is  established  for  a  permanent 
scholarship  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  University.  The  foundation  was  pro- 
vided in  a  bequest  of  $14,000  by  the  late  Starr 
Hoyt  Nichols,  of  Danbury,  whose  estate  Mr. 
Bliss  inherited  in  trust.  Mr.  Bliss  provided 
in  his  will  for  an  additional  $16,000.  The 
scholarship  is  to  be  for  natives  of  Danbury,  or 
residents  of  the  city,  and  the  holders  are  to  be 
selected  by  competitive  examinations. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Brown  Alumni  Loyalty  Fund  shows  receipts 
during  the  year  of  $9,352  from  441  contribu- 
tors, about  one  in  ten  of  the  alumni.  Five 
members  of  the  corporation  promise  annual 
contributions  aggregating  $9,000,  beginning 
with  the  present  year,  the  income  to  be  de- 
voted to  increasing  the  salaries  of  professors. 
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A  Cornell  School  of  Commerce  of  semi- 
graduate  grade,  similar  to  those  at  Harvard 
and  Dartmouth,  offering  courses  of  training 
for  business  pursuits,  two  years  in  length,  and 
leading  to  a  master's  degree,  is  recommended 
in  a  special  committee  report  adopted  by  the 
university  faculty  this  week.  Such  a  school 
will  be  added  to  Cornell's  curriculum  as  soon 
as  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Lafayette  College  the  president  was 
authorized  to  appoint  committees  of  the 
alumni  to  visit  the  various  departments  of  the 
college  at  least  once  annually.  The  work  of 
these  committees  is  to  investigate  the  work 
and  equipment  of  the  department  which  it 
visits  and  to  present  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
president  with  such  comment  and  recommen- 
dations as  they  may  deem  wise. 

The  registration  of  new  students  this  month 
has  raised  New  York  University's  total  regis- 
tration for  the  year  beyond  previous  records. 
The  new  students  in  all  departments  total  570. 
Added  to  the  6,966  previously  registered,  the 
total  of  regular  students  is  raised  to  7,536,  or 
964  more  than  were  on  the  rolls  a  year  ago. 
Not  included  in  this  figure  are  about  2,000  stu- 
dents in  the  extramural  division  attending 
university  classes  in  many  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan district.  The  distribution  of  new  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  of  the  university  is  as 
follows:  School  of  commerce,  397;  medical 
preparatory,  91 ;  school  of  applied  science,  32 ; 
university  college,  28 ;  Washington  Square  col- 
lege, 11;  school  of  pedagogy,  7;  graduate 
school,  4;  total,  570. 

The  college  presidents  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois held  a  meeting  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois on  February  17.  At  these  meetings,  which 
are  held  more  or  less  irregularly,  it  is  the 
custom  to  consider  educational  questions  that 
are  of  interest  to  these  institutions  and  partic- 
ularly the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  state 
university. 

The  American  Political  Science  Review 
states  that  the  National  Municipal  League, 
through  the  generosity  of  Hon.  Morton  Deni- 


son  Hull,  of  Chicago,  has  established  an 
annual  prize  of  $250  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  subject  connected  with  municipal 
government.  The  competition  is  open  to  post- 
graduate students  who  are,  or  who  have  been 
within  a  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  com- 
petition, registered  and  resident  in  any  col- 
lege or  university  of  the  United  States  offer- 
ing distinct  and  independent  instruction  in 
municipal  government. 

The  Boston  Transcript  states  that  the  Bos- 
ton Young  Men's  Christian  Association  di- 
rectors have  planned  to  establish  a  school  of 
liberal  arts  this  coming  fall,  offering  two 
years  of  instruction,  and  then  turning  over 
the  students  for  the  remainder  of  their  aca- 
demic work  to  the  local  colleges  and  universi- 
ties where  they  may  complete  their  courses 
and  obtain  an  A.B.  degree.  Some  months  ago 
an  announcement  was  made  by  the  directors 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  give  to  their  group 
of  schools  of  college  grade  the  name  Boston 
Collegiate  Institute.  For  certain  reasons  this 
name  was  objected  to  by  another  institution 
and  the  association  officials  withdrew  it  and  re- 
opened the  matter  for  further  consideration. 
After  several  months  of  debate,  investigation 
and  inquiry,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  by  the 
deans  and  faculty  and  presented  to  the  direc- 
tors requesting  that  the  schools  be  known  as 
the  Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  this  name 
has  been  adopted  by  the  directors  at  a  special 
meeting. 

Superintendent  Garber  states  that  there 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  thirteen  high  schools 
of  Philadelphia  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
pupils.  This  is  a  growth  of  130  per  cent,  in 
ten  years,  and  nearly  15  per  cent,  in  a  single 
year.  With  the  completion  of  new  high- 
school  buildings  under  way  the  attendance  is 
certain  to  be  much  greater.  Next  year  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  whole  city  will  be  in  the  high 
schools,  and  this  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  denominational  high  schools  and  a 
large  number  of  private  academies,  which 
would  bring  the  total  well  up  toward  twenty 
thousand. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Zoo  Commission 
of  Cincinnati  with  the  park  board,  Superin- 
tendent Condon  and  representatives  of  the 
board  of  education  and  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  a  report  was  read  advocating  the 
purchase  of  the  Zoo  by  the  Park  Board  for  the 
sum  of  $270,000.  It  was  further  suggested 
that  the  sum  of  $250,000  be  raised  as  an  en- 
dowment fund,  the  interest  of  which  would  be 
used  for  defraying  current  expenses.  It  was 
asked  that  the  University  of  Cincinnati  pay 
$5,000  annually  to  the  Zoo,  this  money  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  new  animals  and 
equipment,  the  university  receiving  in  return 
the  privilege  of  free  admission  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  It 
was  asked  that  the  board  of  education  pay  over 
to  the  Zoo  $10,000  annually,  and  in  return  be 
permitted  to  send  all  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  garden  free  of  charge.  Super- 
intendent Condon  spoke  of  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  Zoo  Garden,  and  told  how 
the  relationship  of  this  institution  with  the 
Cincinnati  schools  might  be  made  closer,  and 
how  the  schools  might  benefit  by  a  greater  use 
of  the  Zoo. 

Enrollment  of  men  students  in  the  school 
of  education  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
has  increased  65  per  cent,  this  year,  and  the 
teachers'  college  has  about  the  same  number 
of  men  as  are  signed  up  in  journalism,  medi- 
cine or  commerce.  The  enrollment  of  men  in 
the  school  of  education,  which  was  45  last 
year,  is  now  74.  There  are  about  200  women 
working  in  education.  The  increased  enroll- 
ment is  coming  from  other  divisions  of  the 
university.  In  former  years,  the  enrollment 
of  men  in  the  school  of  education  came  al- 
most entirely  from  normal  schools.  This 
year,  many  are  coming  from  the  teacher- train- 
ing institutions,  but  more  are  graduates  of 
some  special  divisions  of  the  university  and 
are  making  special  preparation  to  teach  some 
particular  subject.  The  opportunities  offered 
to  teachers  of  agriculture  is  one  cause  of 
many  men  entering  the  teachers'  college.  In- 
creased standards  in  schools  is  another  cause 
of  larger  attendance.  A  teacher  in  the  JSTorth- 
Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 


must  have  taken  work  in  education  when  he 
is  employed.  Teaching  has  become  a  better 
paying  profession.  Graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  enter  teaching  at  a  salary 
that  compares  favorably  with  the  pay  received 
by  graduates  in  law,  engineering,  journalism 
and  medicine.  The  increased  attendance  of 
men  in  the  school  of  education  will  not  mean 
that  men  are  to  take  the  place  of  women. 
There  is  still  room  for  both,  according  to  Dean 
W.  W.  Charters  of  the  school  of  education. 
They  will  be  elected  to  higher  positions  in 
high  schools,  normals  and  junior  colleges. 
The  normal  schools  and  junior  colleges  make 
an  especial  demand  for  well-trained  teachers. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE  AMERICAN  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  held  December  29,  1915,  a  practical 
step  was  taken  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  military  training  in  the  high  schools  and  man- 
ual training  schools  of  the  city.  The  resolution, 
referred  without  debate  to ,  the  committee  on 
school  management  for  preliminary  report,  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  widespread  demand 
throughout  our  beloved  country  that  the  United 
States  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  we  could 
defend  our  land  against  any  possible  assault  which 
might  be  made  upon  us,  and  with  such  end  in  view 
it  is  desirable  that  the  young  men  of  the  nation  be 
given  an  elementary  training  in  military  and  naval 
affairs;  and 

Whereas,  As  a  people  we  deplore  and  condemn 
militarism  as  a  government  factor  in  national 
life,  yet  realize  that  thorough  preparation  for 
self-defense  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  govern- 
ment against  possible  assault; 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  regular  session,  that  its  committee  on 
school  management  be  and  it  is  hereby  instructed 
to  report  within  sixty  days  plans  to  bring  about 
a  simplified  form  of  military  training  of  the  young 
men  in  our  high  and  manual  training  schools. 

The  above  news  item  is  reported  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  for  six  years  has  car- 
ried on  its  propaganda  for  universal  military 
training  and  universal  physical,  technical,  in- 
tellectual and  temperamental  preparedness  for 
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the  necessary  brutality  it  assumes  to  be  the 
inevitable  role  of  our  succeeding  generations 
of  Americans  to  accept  as  graciously  as  they 
can. 

This  influential  newspaper  follows  what 
some  interpret  as  its  stampeding  "  efficiency 
method "  of  forcibly  manufacturing  a  sup- 
porting public  (or  parent)  opinion  regarding 
universal  military  training  in  our  public  high 
schools  by  giving  liberal  news  column  space 
to  the  so-called  Wyoming  state  high-school 
"  system  "  for  military  training  of  the  various 
cities  of  the  state  (apparently  mostly  of 
Cheyenne  so  far  as  the  actual  description 
goes),  to  a  glowing  account  of  the  action  of  the 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  school  board  in  sanction- 
ing voluntary  military  drills  for  squads  of 
high-school  boys  from  the  different  high 
schools  of  the  city,  and  to  a  few  other  still 
more  locally  significant  (or  insignificant) 
movements,  as  "  Waukegan,  111.,  High  School 
Cadet  Corps,"  and  to  the  ideals  of  the  Army 
League  and  to  the  Illinois  Cadet  League  with 
its  proposed  telegram  assault  (d  la  Ford)  upon 
congressmen  at  Washington.  In  one  of  its 
early  editorials  of  the  new  year  it  concludes  a 
meant-to-be  cumulatively  impressive  summary 
of  this  nation-wide  ( !)  movement,  directed  by 
"  the  cool,  but  deep,  judgment  of  the  American 
people  "  thus : 

It  is  significant  that  the  truth  of  this  is  coming 
home  to  many  communities  at  this  time.  In  Wash- 
ington, IX  C. ;  in  Portland,  Me.;  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
military  drill  is  established  in  the  schools.  Our 
neighbor  Waukegan  has  just  adopted  the  system. 
In  Wyoming  the  state  has  adopted  it  with  splendid 
results.  Day  by  day  there  is  fresh  report  of  the 
formation  of  volunteer  corps  in  grammar  and  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

This  is  not  hysteria,  though  excited  pacifists  try 
to  discredit  it  with  that  charge.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  cool,  but  deep,  judgment  of  the  American 
people,  not  theoretical  and  vociferous  minorities, 
but  the  mass  of  level  headed  Americans,  whose  col- 
lective verdict  is  seldom  wrong.  That  judgment 
is  formed  on  an  aroused  sense  of  the  need  for  a 
better  braced  American  character  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  habits  which  will  correct  the  slack 
self-indulgence  and  unregulated  impulse  of  which 
we  see  so  much  in  this  land  and  generation. 


It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  educational 
opinion,  the  half -articulate,  modern,  high- 
school  "  teacher-mind  "  of  the  45,000  second- 
ary teachers  in  the  United  States  is  gradually 
being  awakened  into  a  vision  of  a  distinctly 
American  type  of  high  school,  independent  of 
European  models,  that  the  high-school  teach- 
ing forces  are  thinking  somewhat,  and  that  the 
marked  division  in  the  ranks  as  a  consequence 
is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  educa- 
tionally. I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  easy  to  stampede  this  seriously  ques- 
tioning group  with  any  such  blatant  and  blus- 
tery stump-speech,  impromptu  arguments  as 
the  typical  militaristic  newspaper  thunders 
forth  so  noisily  and  so  obviously  after  the 
manner  and  the  motive  of  a  pleader  for  a  prej- 
udice rather  than  that  of  a  constructive  con- 
tributor of  a  fundamental  conception  to  our 
most  typical  institution — the  evolving  Amer- 
ican High  School. 

I  believe  the  two  educational  camps,  or 
parties  (the  choice  of  genuinely  descriptive 
names  is,  I  hope,  fair)  are  essentially  char- 
acterizable  by  any  of  the  important  planks  in 
their  opposing  platforms.  "  Military  Training 
in  Public  High  Schools  "  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  most  recent  "  issues "  in  the  campaign 
now  on. 

THE  PLANK  IN  THE  TWO  PARTY   PLATFORMS  OF 

EDUCATION 

Absolutists 

Military  training  is  entirely  consistent  with 
our  conception  of  secondary  education.  Drill 
classes  in  military  tactics  and  in  mass  exer- 
cises will  "  discipline "  the  high-school  boys. 
It  doesn't  particularly  matter  that  the  sort  of 
military  education  we  can  introduce  (consid- 
ering our  source  of  teachers  and  our  school 
facilities)  will  not  be  either  a  preparation  for 
the  real  work  of  the  modern  soldier  or  a  mod- 
ern employee  in  industry.  Neither  is  our  Latin 
nor  our  history  (as  at  present  organized  and 
taught)  a  preparation  for  real  life  in  the  sense 
that  in  the  daily  mental  exercises  these  sub- 
jects "  smack  "  of  reality  to  the  boys  who  are 
subjected  to  them.    In  all  types  of  "  drill " 
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exercises — military  drilling,  conjugating  verbs, 
01  dating  political  and  military  events — 
pupils  are  "  unconsciously  affected "  so  that 
later  they  will  fit  into  any  national  regime 
which  our  "  national  leaders 99  may  carry 
through.  Like  our  systematic  and  carefully 
prearranged  "  scientific 99  laboratory  experi- 
ments in  high  school  these  military  exercises 
will  help  greatly  to  "  routinize 99  both  the 
school  and  the  individual.  It  doesn't  matter 
if  "  setting-up  drill,"  practise  in  manual  of 
arms,  drilling  in  marching  on  level  surfaces 
and  practising  battalion  movements  on  a 
smooth  ground  and  for  parade  purposes  are 
dull  and  boring  and  unreal  for  high-school 
boys.  It  doesn't  matter  precisely  as  it  doesn't 
matter  in  the  usual  Latin  and  traditional 
mathematics  courses,  if  the  development 
(bodily  or  mental  as  the  case  may  be)  result- 
ing is  uneven,  not  symmetrical,  and  actually 
harmful  physically.  It  is  discipline;  it  is 
obedience,  prompt  and  unquestioning;  it  is 
mass  formation;  it  is  uniformity;  it  is  au- 
thoritative; and  finally  it  is  anti-individual- 
istic, thoroughly  in  keeping  with  all  else  in 
our  strictly  non-differentiated  high-school  cur- 
riculum. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  December  29,  1915,  87.8  per  cent,  of 
2,669  Chicago  parents  of  high-school  boys  vote 
for  it.  The  people  are  demanding  it  (at  the 
Tribune's  post-card  inquiry  suggestion  and  ac- 
cording to  this  paper's  interpretation  of  its 
own  results  from  these  Chicago  patrons  of 
high  schools).  Anyhow  some  sort  of  required 
and  well-supported  military  training  will  be 
much  better  than  our  present  system  of  ath- 
letics and  poorly  organized  departments  of 
physical  education. 

Experimenta  lis  ts 
The  real  work  of  a  modern  soldier  or  of  a 
modern  professional,  commercial  or  industrial 
man  requires  and  depends  upon  coordinated 
manual  skill,  agility,  strength,  endurance  and 
"  form "  (all  of  which  reflect  and  express  a 
mental  and  moral  attitude).  For  the  soldier, 
for  example,  rapid  and  skillful  use  of  modern 
machine  guns,  the  "  throwing "  arm  (for  the 


hand  grenades),  short  distance  running  with 
a  50  pound  burden,  effective  use  of  shovel  and 
pick  and  other  tools  for  excavating — all  such 
results  of  concentrated  technical  training  can 
be  acquired  best  and  most  easily  and  in  a  short 
time  after  maturity,  as  the  Swiss,  for  example, 
have  abundantly  demonstrated.  In  our  Ameri- 
can high  schools  and  colleges  we  have  over- 
trained the  few  and  neglected  the  many;  we 
have,  possibly,  given  the  favored  few  the 
genuine  and  wholesome  "  fighting  spirit 99  while 
failing  utterly  to  provide  means  for  any  such 
expression  for  the  great  majority. 

Health  and  vigor  for  the  individual  at  the 
critical  high-school  period,  not  only  as  to  his 
bodily  dimensions  and  special  skills  in  popular 
games,  but  as  to  the  best  development  of  his 
heart,  lungs  and  other  vital  organs,  together 
with  an  educated  conscientiousness  regarding 
his  physical  efficiency  and  an  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  their  concrete  per- 
sonal applications,  constitute  the  goal  and  the 
safeguard  of  a  nation's  citizenry  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war  alike.  High-school  boys 
who  are  acquiring  physical  and  mental  con- 
trol through  a  conscious  educative  process  of 
personality  development  in  its  broadest  and 
best  sense  will  automatically  make  a  nation 
unconquerable.  Vital  unpreparedness  is  phys- 
ical and  mental  and  moral  in  a  much  more 
profound  sense  than  it  is  technical.  As  Dr. 
Dudley  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  says,  we  want 
educational  preparedness  rather  than  gladia- 
torial and  spectacular  preparedness.  We  shall 
have,  if  school  boards  hastily  adopt  measures 
looking  toward  incorporating  military  train- 
ing into  the  high-school  curriculum,  an  ill- 
conceived  and  inadequate  pseudo-military 
science,  formalized  and  non-educational  in 
character. 

Neither  military  science  nor  formal  mili- 
tary exercises  can  successfully  be  superim- 
posed or  plastered  upon  our  developing  sys- 
tem of  secondary  education.  The  pedagogical 
disasters  sure  to  follow  can  easily  be  surmised. 
Officers,  specialists,  in  this  art  and  science,  a 
nation  must  have  of  course.  But  our  existing 
higher  and  special  military  institutions  must 
provide  them.    If  necessary  the  nation  can 
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easily  afford  to  establish  sectional  institutions 
of  the  West  Point  type. 

After  all  this  has  been  said,  however,  it 
would  be  a  calamity  if  our  high  schools  fail 
to  capitalize  the  present  experiences  as  re- 
gards the  emphases  and  lessons  of  the  world 
war.  Let  us,  however,  not  in  haste  and  vague 
fear  and  excitement  confuse  universal  mili- 
tarism at  the  immature  high-school  age  with 
that  of  nationally  safeguarding  democracy. 
No  mere  technical,  literal  and  formal  pre- 
paredness will  suffice  to  secure  such  a  funda- 
mental thing  as  American  democracy.  Let  us 
not  do  so  soon  again  what  the  first  extreme, 
enthusiastic,  literal  advocates  of  vocational 
education  did;  that  is,  expect,  with  the  first 
shock  and  confused  realization  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  ourselves  as  a  competing  nation  in 
this  military,  as  in  the  former  vocational  sense, 
that  we  can,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  the 
Tribune  naively  and  blusteringly  supposes, 
reverse  the  aims,  ideals,  policies  and  even  the 
somewhat  naturalized  mental  processes  of  our 
democratic  life.  Militarism  hasn't  yet,  let  us 
remember,  been  made  to  spell  national  effi- 
ciency, much  less  a  still  higher  national  des- 
tiny. 

Will  then,  we  ask,  simple  military  drill,  as 
is  specifically  claimed,  give  the  boys  proper 
carriage,  instil  a  wholesome  love  of  country 
and  provoke  a  feeling  that  they  are  doing 
something  for  their  country?  With  broom- 
sticks for  their  rifles,  school  basements  and 
small  gymnasium  floors  for  their  drill  grounds, 
monotonous  and  mass  marching  for  their  ath- 
letic games,  and  under  trainers  wholly  out  of 
touch  and  sympathy  with  the  historically 
rooted  and  controlling  ideals  of  public  high- 
school  education  we  can  picture  readily  the 
premature  educational  farce  of  it  all. 

This  regimentation  of  our  boys  into  squads, 
into  machines,  is  just  what  Americans  in- 
stinctively deplore  and  with  good  ground  fear 
as  an  attempt  to  idealize  and  introduce  into 
our  schools  the  Prussian  organization  goal  as 
an  end  in  itself.  President  Eliot's  reaction  to 
this  proposition  to  thus  "  morally  discipline  " 
our  adolescent  and  impressionable  youth 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  voicing  of  the  most 


developed  American  democratic  opinion  when 
he  objects  that  the  "  moral  discipline  "  of  the 
"  Absolutists,"  guaranteed  through  military 
drill  and  other  exercises  advocated,  is  precisely 
the  "  implicit  obedience "  motif  directly  op- 
posed to  the  "  thinking-and-acting-for-them- 
selves-as-men "  ideal  without  which,  in  the 
members  of  a  democracy,  democracy  itself  be- 
comes an  empty  dream. 

Let  us  instead  set  to  work  to  reform  our 
athletics  and  reconstruct  our  system  of  phys- 
ical education,  and  raise  the  standard  and 
dignify  the  status  and  functions  of  our  direct- 
ors of  physical  education.  Incidentally  we 
can,  and  should,  incorporate  all  legitimate 
features  of  military  exercises  just  as  the  Boy 
Scout  organizations  have  possibly  fairly  well 
done.  This  emphatically  does  not  mean  that 
our  American  high  schools  and  high-school 
men  are  to  capitulate  to  an  educational  ideal 
totally  foreign  to  the  vital  and  essentially 
American  conceptions  upon  which  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  American  secondary  education 
depends. 

The  New  Republic,  in  its  January  29  issue 
(1916),  thinks  that  the  newer  nationalism 
back  of  Roosevelt's  recent  utterances  contains 
a  salutary  idea  of  a  system  of  national  moral 
education.  The  compulsion  of  his  universal 
military  education  is  advocated  less  for  mili- 
tary than  for  social  and  educational  reasons. 
This,  the  New  Republic  claims,  is  just  as 
American  as  is  compulsory  education  itself. 
This  newest  educational  feature  is  to  "  stim- 
ulate a  sense  of  public  responsibility  and  to 
bestow  on  the  American  citizen  some  kind  of 
moral  cohesion."  This  is  the  great  lesson  of 
the  war.  This  journal  goes  on  to  express,  how- 
ever, a  fine  American  sentiment. 

The  ordinary  non-commissioned  officer  or  even 
commissioned  officer  can  hardly  be  seriously^  con- 
sidered as  an  ideal  guide  for  the  moraf^training 
of  future  American  citizens.  A  genuine  demo- 
cratic system  of  moral  training  must  promote  not 
only  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  personal  sacrifices,  but  vocational 
competence,  livelier  human  sympathies,  intellec- 
tual alertness,  adaptability  and  tenacity,  and  an 
imperturbable  faith  in  the  great  democratic  en- 
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terprise  of  indefinite  individual  and  social  im- 
provement. 

We  may  add  that  we  do  not  find  this  pro- 
found educational  principle  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded in  the  hurriedly  formulated  propa- 
ganda for  compulsory  military  training  in  our 
American  high  schools.  Verily,  as  John 
Dewey  says  recently,1  the  war  has  brought 
with  it  even  for  Americans  a  "  recrudescence 
of  the  spirit  of  Romanticism."  This  emotion 
is  a  reversion. 

But  when  the  emotion  passes,  there  will  be  an 
equal  reversion  to  the  light  of  common  day  with 
its  usual  tasks  and  the  illumination  of  these  tasks 
by  the  thought  that  we  are  all  engaged  together 
in  the  greatest  enterprise  which  has  ever  enlisted 
human  thought  and  emotion:  the  attainment  of  a 
common  control  of  the  common  interests  of  beings 
who  live  together. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 

University  of  Illinois 


QUOTATIONS 

SCHOOL  AGE  IN  ENGLAND 

Mr.  H.  Ward,  in  his  recent  brilliant  Report 
upon  Elementary  Education  in  the  northwest- 
ern division  of  England,  revealed  it.  In  that 
division  the  process  of  getting  children  ready 
for  the  market  is  carried  out  with  an  efficiency 
worthy  of  a  nobler  cause.  Mr.  Ward  tells  us 
that  "  in  the  textile  towns  and  districts  .  .  . 
there  are  hardly  any  children  over  thirteen 
years  of  age  at  school."  But  the  upper  stand- 
ards of  the  schools  of  those  districts  are  as 
efficient  as  in  districts  where  the  children  leave 
a  year  later.  How  is  this  result,  this  really 
amazing  result,  achieved  ?  It  is  secured  by  the 
use  of  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  in  the 
infants'  school  beginning  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years.  We  are  told  that  "  for  the 
average  child  a  year  lost  to  school  before  seven 
is  a  year  lost  at  the  top  of  the  school."  Now, 
the  ultimate  cost  at  which  those  results  are 
achieved  is  enormous :  the  cost  of  physical 
powers,  of  mind-strain  at  an  age  when  the 
actual  brain  is  naturally  expanding  in  phys- 
ical structure  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  the 
cost  of  nerve  waste  and  loss  of  moral  is  almost 
measureless.    No  doubt  to  some  extent  purely 

i  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  1916,  p.  262. 


mechanical  work  following  on  the  early  pres- 
sure of  school  life  gives  some  brain  rest,  but 
the  whole  process  is  wrong.  This  is  not  the 
fashion  in  which  to  make  the  well-balanced 
men  and  women  who  are  the  chief  necessity 
of  a  nation.  Certainly  there  are  signs  in  the 
textile  areas  that  the  lives  of  adolescents  are 
dwarfed,  in  matters  of  labor  as  well  as  of 
recreation,  and  that  the  educational  system  is' 
terribly  at  fault.  School  life  that  begins  at 
three  and  ends  at  thirteen  is  to  the  child  a 
positive  evil.  The  better  brains  survive  the 
iniquity,  but  there  are  thousands  of  lives  that 
are  destroyed  by  it,  so  far  as  human  personal- 
ity is  concerned. 

Yet  the  northwest  division  by  no  means 
holds  education  in  scorn;  its  great  univer- 
sities, its  sound  conception  of  secondary  edu- 
cation for  those  who  are  not  drawn  off  by  the 
claims  of  labor,  the  very  efficiency  of  the 
schools  that  we  have  condemned  all  prove  this. 
But  the  division  in  its  own  special  way  needs 
revolution  at  least  as  urgently  as  any  other 
part  of  England.  The  workmen  and  their 
wives  should  stand  out  for  universal  secondary 
training  with  a  vigor  unknown  elsewhere.  It 
would  give  them  not  only  incomes  at  least  as 
large  as  they  enjoy  now,  but  a  new  fashion  of 
enjoyment,  a  larger  and  a  happier  outlook  on 
life.  If  compulsory  attendance  begins  at 
seven  with  children  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  fit,  then  the  four  years'  training  in 
the  preparatory  school  will  give  to  the  second- 
ary school,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  children  who 
have  suffered  neither  physical  nor  intellectual 
violence  and  who  are  fit  at  once  to  take  up  the 
secondary  training  described  in  our  Decem- 
ber issue. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  manufacturers  would 
not  tolerate  a  system  that  would  lengthen 
school  life  to  the  age  of  fourteen — the  age 
which  the  state  at  present  regards  as  the  real 
minimum,  but  which  is  still  evaded  under  the 
by-laws — and  would  in  many  cases  lengthen 
that  life  to  fifteen.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
the  manufacturers  would  not  encourage  the 
giving  of  continuation  education  in  daylight 
hours  to  the  children  who  have  passed  into 
their  service.    We  do  not  believe  that  these 
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criticisms  of  the  great  English  manufacturers 
are  true,  and  especially  we  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  true  in  the  north,  where  every 
effort  is  being  made  with  success  to  secure  to 
the  children  who  manage  to  reach  the  very 
valuable  secondary  schools  high  minimum 
terms  of  attendance — school  life  undertaking 
as  it  is  called — in  these  schools.  There  is  al- 
ready a  noticeable  increase  in  the  length  of 
secondary-school  life;  and,  though  most  of  the 
boys  leave  before  they  are  16  and  the  girls  at 
that  age,  yet  this  increase  is  most  encouraging, 
since  it  shows  that  the  children  are  passing  to 
the  secondary  schools  at  an  earlier  age  and  are 
securing  substantial  advantage.  The  north  of 
England  certainly  appreciates  increasingly  the 
advantages  of  secondary  education,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  employers  of  labor  would 
oppose  the  generalization  of  a  secondary  sys- 
tem. They  have  seen  that  the  increase  of  the 
period  of  education  has  in  the  past  been  in  all 
cases  a  gain  to  industry;  they  have  realized 
that  trained  minds  are  better  guardians  of 
machines  than  minds  as  mechanical  as  the  ma- 
chines; they  have  an  innate  respect  for  the 
great  system  of  higher  education  which  has  in 
the  north  been  largely  built  up  out  of  their 
money. — London  Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR  ON  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

An  examination  of  recent  editions  of  the 
official  "  Deutscher  Universitatskalender  "  will 
help  us  to  form  some  fair  idea  of  German  uni- 
versities in  war-time.  One's  first  impression, 
on  a  superficial  glance,  is  that  the  stout  little 
blue  books  have  not  changed  in  the  least  since 
August,  1914.  The  current  (88th)  edition,  for 
the  W.-S.  (winter  semester)  1915-16  has  595 
pages;  the  86th,  W.-S.  1914-15— the  first  war- 
edition — has  607  pages;  and  the  last  W.-S. 
before  the  war  comprised  592  pages.  There 
are  apparently  as  many  courses  now,  and  as 
many  teachers  and  students  as  there  ever  were. 
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But  closer  study  will  show  that  only  the 
framework  of  the  structure  is  intact.  The 
single  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  "  Korpora- 
tionen "  (i.  e.,  fraternities)  are  described  as 
being  "  in  a  state  of  adjournment "  tells  the 
story  perhaps  even  more  plainly  than  the  sta- 
tistics that  will  follow. 

This  paper  will  aim  to  show  the  more  im- 
portant effects  of  the  war  first,  on  the  faculties ; 
second,  on  the  curriculum;  third,  on  the 
matriculations;  and  fourth,  on  certain  student 
organizations. 

I.    THE  FACULTIES 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the 
Kalender  for  W.-S.  1915-16.  Only  teachers 
are  included  (e.  g.,  no  librarians  or  assistants), 
and  teachers  of  dancing,  dueling,  etc.,  are  not 
taken  account  of. 

The  first  group  of  statistics  will  deal  with 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  various  fac- 
ulties. The  "  totals "  in  each  case  are  com- 
piled from  the  table  between  pages  336  and 
337.  The  numbers  given  as  "  in  war "  were 
found  by  counting  the  names  listed  throughout 
the  Kalender  and  distinguished  by  the  sign  (k), 
indicating  "  Kriegsteilnehmer,"  participant  in 
the  war.  The  abbreviation  Proff.  ord.  refers 
to  full  professors ;  Proff.  ext.,  to  associate  pro- 
fessors; and  Dozz.  to  instructors  (many,  how- 
ever, being  of  professorial  rank).  With  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  are  included  the  faculties 
of  science  and  mathematics,  which  sometimes 
exist  separately. 


Proff. 

ord. 

Proff 

.  ext. 

Dozz. 

Faculties 

In 

In 

In 

Total 

Total 

Total 

War 

War 

War 

201 

8 

51 

7 

62 

10 

223 

39 

57 

17 

94 

32 

322 

104 

295 

151 

5461 

305 

Philosophy  

778 

96 

414 

108 

659 

234 

Grand  totals.. 

1,524 

247 

817 

283 

1,361 

581 

Out  of  3,702  teachers,  then,  1,111  or  30  per 
cent,  are  on  war  duty.  A  smaller  proportion 
of  the  theological  faculties  is  at  the  front  than 
of  any  other.  World-famous  theologians  at 
present  in  their  country's  service  are  Professor 

i  Correcting  obvious  misprint. 


Sellin,  of  Kiel,  Professor  Heitmuller,  of  Mar- 
burg, and  Professor  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  of 
Leipzig,  an  American  who  has  spent  his  life 
as  a  German  university  teacher.  It  is  not 
specified  whether  these  men  are  in  the  trenches 
or  acting  as  chaplains. 

Among  the  younger  men,  Doz.  Karl  Born- 
hausen  is  of  interest  to  Americans.  A  student 
of  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  religion, 
he  had  been  engaged  before  the  war  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
Germany  and  America,  especially  in  the  field 
of  religion.  He  had  secured  royal  support  for 
an  American  seminar  in  Marburg,  where  he 
was  doing  fruitful  work  when  the  war  broke 
out. 

Professors  Walter  Schonborn  (law),  of 
Tubingen,  C.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt,  of  Berlin, 
Er.  Leick  (botany),  of  Greifswald,  Walter 
Penck  (geology),  of  Leipzig,  and  Er.  Obst 
(geography),  of  Marburg,  have  all  been  called 
to  the  University  of  Constantinople.  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

The  drain  on  the  faculties  of  medicine  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  associate 
professors  of  Konigsberg  have  gone  to  the 
front,  while  from  Marburg  all  but  two  of  the 
full  professors,  both  of  the  associate  professors 
and  all  eighteen  instructors  are  on  war  duty. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  war  is  revealed 
by  the  notation  under  the  Freiburg  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  "Pf.  ext.  Gg.  Mehlis  (k)."  Pro- 
fessor Mehlis  is  the  author  of  an  article  en- 
titled "  The  Meaning  of  War  "  that  appeared 
in  the  German  philosophical  review,  Logos, 
Vol.  V.,  No.  3,  1914-15  (early  in  1915,  but  not 
exactly  dated).  The  article  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  indictments  of  war  ever  written.  Not 
only  does  it  view  war  in  general  as  hostile  to 
all  culture,  but  it  explicitly  insists  that  even 
when  the  cause  is  a  righteous  one  nothing 
that  a  war  could  ever  gain  could  compensate 
for  the  unutterable  losses  that  it  entails.  War 
is  always  wrong,  though  we  be  forced  to  en- 
gage in  it. — And  now,  Mehlis,  Kriegsteil- 
nehmer. 

A  study  of  editions  86,  87  and  88  of  the 
Kalender  shows  that  the  following  teachers 
have  already  met  their  death  at  the  front. 
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Berlin:  none. 

Bonn:  Doz.  Frz.  Jos.  Sassen  (law). 

Doz.  L.  Cardauns  (hist.). 

Doz.  Curt  Alf.  Haniel  (geol.). 
Breslau:  Prof.  ord.  A.  v.  Wenckstern  (pol. 
econ.). 

Prof.  ord.  G.  Preuss  (hist.). 

Doz.  R.  Stumpf  (pathol.  anat.). 

Doz.  Osk.  Bondy  (gynecology). 
Erlangen:  Prof.  K.  Reissinger  (lat.  lang.). 
Frankfurt  a.  M. :  Prof.  ord.  Hans  Peters  (law) . 

Prof.  ord.  Ed.  Walt.  Barthel  (anc.  hist.). 
Freiburg:  Doz.  Hans  Schultz  (Germ,  philol.). 
Giessen :  Kurt  Yogel  von  Frankenstein  (geol.). 
Gottingen:  Doz.  H.  Schultz  (classical  philol.). 

Doz.  E.  Klauber  (orient,  philol.). 

Doz.  Hans  Niese  (hist.). 
Greifswald:  Prof.  ord.  M.  Gebauer  (pol.  econ.). 
Halle:  Dr.  Franz  Marshall  (director  of  exp. 
lab.  at  agric.  inst.). 

Prof.  ord.  Biermann  (law). 

Prof.  ext.  Kurt  Jahn  (German  philol.). 
Heidelberg:  Doz.  Erw.  Rohde  (pharmacol.). 
Jena:  Prof.  ext.  K.  Baedeker  (physics). 
Kiel:  Doz.  O.  Lempp  (systemat.  theol.). 

Prof.  ord.  S.  Sudhaus  (classical  philol.). 

Prof.  ord.  M.  Lebr.  Strack. 

Doz.  Gerh.  Kautzsch  (zool.). 

Prof.  ord.  Bernh.  Fischer  (hyg.  and  bact.). 

Prof.  ord.  Hugo  Liittje  (medicine). 
Konigsberg:  Doz.  F.  Meyer-Betz  (medicine). 
Leipzig:  Prof,  ext.  K.  Kormann. 
Marburg:  Doz.  P.  Reich  (dent.). 

Doz.  L.  Kirchheim  (medicine). 
Munich:  Doz.  F.  Bidlingmeyer  (geog.). 
Miinster:  Prof.  ord.  R.  Wiinsch  (classical 

philol.). 
Rostock:  none. 

Strassburg:  Prof.  ord.  E.  Heidrich  (hist,  of 
art). 

Doz.  E.  Stadler  (German  philol.). 
Tubingen:  Doz.  H.  Siiskind  (systemat.  theol.). 

Prof.  ord.  H.  Kriegsmann  (law). 

Doz.  E.  Jacob  (pol.  econ.). 

Prof.  ext.  Clem.  Harms  (med.). 
Wiirzburg:  Doz.  Rud.  Sohm  (law). 

Siiskind  of  Tubingen  was  especially  la- 
mented by  his  colleagues.  Troeltsch,  called 
by  Riehl  the  most  significant  philosopher  of 


religion  of  the  present  time,  had  looked  to 
Siiskind  as  his  probable  successor,  and  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  tragical  frustration  of 
his  hopes.2 

II.    THE  CURRICULUM 

The  war  has  had  a  two-fold  effect  on  the 
curriculum.  First,  the  courses  offered  by  30 
per  cent,  of  the  teaching  force  (on  war  duty) 
have  been  suspended  (although  in  some  cases 
equivalents  have  been  provided).  Second,  new 
courses  have  been  introduced  or  old  ones  re- 
vised, with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of 
the  war. 

In  theology,  the  following  are  specimens  of 
what  is  announced.  At  Berlin,  The  origin  and 
nature  of  modern  Kultur  (which  suggests  war- 
connotations  to  the  American  mind).  At 
Breslau,  Islam  and  the  Christian  Orient.  At 
Leipzig,  The  world-war  and  missions  to  the 
heathen  (also  at  Wiirzburg)  and  a  course  on 
The  German  nation  and  Christianity  in  our 
times. 

The  faculties  of  law,  in  addition  to  many 
courses  on  rnternational  law  and  military  law, 
offer  the  following.  At  Breslau,  The  world 
economic  war.  At  Gottingen,  Problems  of 
civil  law  in  war  times.  At  Halle,  Industrial 
trades  unions,  with  special  reference  to  the 
experiences  of  the  war.  At  Kiel,  Present 
efforts  of  the  great  powers  for  political  and 
economic  expansion,  and  also  one  on  War  and 
economic  life.  At  Marburg,  Idea  of  inter- 
national organization  (by  Professor  Schucking, 
who  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  inde- 
pendent). Special  courses  on  International 
law  and  the  war  are  offered  in  Heidelberg, 
Kiel  and  Leipzig,  and  one  called  Law  in  the 
war  at  Konigsberg. 

Numerous  special  lectures  are  announced 
by  the  faculties  of  medicine,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Courses  in  war  surgery  at  Breslau, 
Gottingen,  Munich,  Strassburg  and  Wiirzburg. 
One  on  War  hygiene  at  Erlangen.  The  follow- 
ing in  Berlin:  Wounds  received  in  battle  and 
the  nervous  system  (also  at  Leipzig) ;  War  as 
a  biological  factor  in  the  development  of  hu- 
manity; The  necessity  of  increased  care  for 

*  Cf.  Die  Christl.  Welt,  August  15,  1915. 
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children  occasioned  by  the  war,  its  methods  and 
aims;  War  orthopedics. 

In  the  philosophical  faculties  fewer  special 
lectures  on  the  war  are  noted.  The  great  pro- 
fessors go  on  their  way  rejoicing  with  the 
same  schedule  as  they  followed  five  years  ago. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  courses  in  which 
the  war  is  evidently  discussed,  as  in  those  on 
contemporary  history;  and  there  are  several 
lectures  on  the  history  of  war  at  various 
periods. 


fail  to  show  the  desired  relation  between  condi- 
tions before  and  during  the  war.  The  mate- 
rial is  gathered  from  editions  85,  86,  87  and  88. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  surprisingly 
little  change  in  the  number  of  matriculations 
during  the  war-semesters.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  students  register  for  their  work, 
whether  at  the  front  or  at  the  university.  A 
later  table  will  shed  further  light  on  this 
matter. 

The  following  table  shows  matriculations 


STUDENTS    IN    GERMAN    UNIVERSITIES    BEFORE    AND   DURING  THE  WAR  (1913-15) 


Universities 


Berlin  

Bonn  

Breslau  

Erlangen. .. 
Freiburg.... 

Giessen  

Gottingen .. 
Greifswald 

Halle  

Heidelberg 

Jena  

Kiel  

Konigsberg 

Leipzig  

Marburg.... 

Munich  

Miinster  

Rostock  

Strassburg.. 
Tubingen... 
Wurzburg.. 

Totals.... 


German  Students 


Foreign  Students 


w.-s. 

s.-s. 

w.-s. 

s.-s. 

w.-s. 

s.-s. 

w.-s. 

s.-s. 

w.-s. 

s.-s. 

w.-s. 

s.-s. 

13-14 

14 

14-15 

15 

13-14 

14 

14-15 

15 

13-14 

14 

14-15 

15 

8,051 

7,176 

7,498 

7,556 

1,542 

1,361 

537 

457 

880 

841 

998 

1,023 

4,137 

4,404 

4,085 

4,371 

133 

120 

46 

46 

348 

398 

420 

492 

2,642 

2,674 

2,669 

2,667 

149 

139 

40 

40 

163 

193 

212 

226 

1,309 

1,274 

1,112 

1,210 
2,183 

32 

28 

a 
\j 

4 

32 

33 

31 

28 

2,430 

3,045 

2,209 

142 

133 

28 

20 

243 

316 

151 

154 

1,296 

1,381 

? 

44 

51 

? 

30 

32 

26 

32 

2,629 

2,675 

2,232 

2,337 

186 

159 

31 

35 

227 

220 

178 

242 

1,221 

1,417 

1,100 

1,060 

29 

34 

9 

5 

72 

79 

64 

78 

2,597 

2,563 

2,190 

1,966 

313 

292 

122 

114 

87 

101 

106 

122 

2,093 

2,319 

1,982 

2,083 

316 

349 

46 

52 

216 

266 

222 

252 

1,743 

1,871 

1,619 

1,628 

119 

136 

47 

36 

86 

111 

98 

137 

1,805 

2,559 

1,926 

1,946 

42 

83 

15 

12 

52 

100 

74 

98 

1,329 

1,336 

1,246 
4,293 

1,293 

239 

207 

14 

12 

125 

129 

124 

150 

4,853 

4,732 

4,188 

679 

627 

2223 

200 

175 

200 

219 

230 

2,104 

2,427 

2,033 

2,032 

64 

95 

16 

26 

158 

217 

176 

277 

6,147 

6,012 

5,375 

5,585 

655 

614 

164 

163 

441 

470 

317 

388 

2,117 

2,160 

2,353 

2,319 

6 

9 

8 

7 

191 

226 

240 

283 

893 

990 

816 

799 

21 

19 

4 

2 

16 

19 

23 

28 

1,877 

1,784 

1,148 

1,537 

215 

175 

7 

5 

58 

59 

45 

56 

1,834 

2,143 

2,030 

2,022 

53 

76 

26 

15 

50 

78 

54 

59 

1,479 

1,562 

1,200 

1,483 

36 

43 

8 

10 

36 

40 

42 

43 

54,586 

56,504 

49,1164 

50,2654 

5,015 

4,750 

1,396* 

1,261* 

3,686 

4,128 

3,820 

4,569 

Women 


III.  MATRICULATIONS 

The  statistics  given  above  are  self-explana- 
tory. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  given 
in  every  case  are  the  "temporary"  not  the 
"  final  " ;  the  latter  would  be  somewhat  larger, 
but  the  relative  results  would  be  the  same. 
The  "  temporary "  figures  are  preferred  as 
bringing  us  through  the  summer  semester  of 
1915.  Frankfurt  is  omitted  from  the  first 
table,  because,  as  a  new  university,  it  would 

s  Correcting  obvious  misprint. 

4  These  totals  are  not  printed  in  the  Kalender, 
but  are  compiled  by  the  writer.  The  figures  for 
Giessen  are  not  included.  The  total  matricula- 
tions at  Giessen  for  W.-S.  14/15  were  1,214;  for 
S.-S.  15,  1,176. 


from  the  allied  nations,  and  from  America 
(North  and  South).  Portugal  is  included  as 
an  ally  of  England,  although  not  actually  in 
the  war.  Belgium  is  still  listed  as  "  Ausland." 
The  figure  for  Eussia  in  W.-S.  1914r-15  in- 
volves the  correction  of  an  obvious  misprint. 


Countries 

w.-s. 

S.-S.  14 

w.-s. 

S.-S.  15 

13-14 

14-15 

Great  Britain  

150 

165 

7 

2 

14 

8 

1 

1 

40 

25 

1 

Portugal  

8 

7 

1 

Italy  

36 

35 

19 

5 

Montenegro  

6 

10 

2 

Servia  

81 

99 

4 

2,252 

2,156 

48 

64 

348 

301 

167 

131 
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Next  are  shown  the  numbers  of  matriculates 
in  the  field  as  contrasted  with  those  remaining 
in  the  respective  universities.  The  latter  fig- 
ures and  the  grand  totals  are  not  printed  in 
the  Kalenders,  but  are  compiled  by  the  writer 
from  the  data. 


Universities 


Berlin  

Bonn  

Breslau  

Erlangen.. 
Frankfurt. 
Freiburg.., 
Giessen — 
Gottingen. 
Greifsw' d . 

Halle  

Heidelb'g. 

Jena  

Kiel.  

Konigsb'g 
Leipzig.... 
Marburg... 
Munich.... 
Minister. .. 
Rostock ... 
Strassburg 
Tubingen. . 
Wiirzburg. 

Totals.. 


W.-S.  14-15 


Matric.  In  War  AtUniv 


8,030 
4,334 
2,709 
1,118 

618 
2,237 
1,214 
2,263 
1,109 
2,312 
2,028 
1,666 
1,941 
1,260 
4,515 
2,049 
5,539 
2,361 

820 
1,155 
2,056 
1^208 

527542 


4,344 
1,862 
1,237 

675 
81 
1,526 

900 
1,385 

757 
1,519 
1,297 

955 
1,407 
1,057 
2,575 
1,448 
2,722 
1,145 

568 

535 
1,589 

520 


30,094 


3,686 
2,472 
1,472 
443 
537 
711 
314 
878 
352 
793 
731 
711 
534 
203 
1,940 
601 
2,817 
1,216 
252 
620 
467 
698 


S.-S.  15 


Matric.  In  War  At  Univ 


22,448 


8,013 
4,417 
2,707 
1,214 

854 
2,203 
1,176 
2,372 
1,065 
2,080 
2,135 
1,664 
1,958 
1,305 
4,388 
2,058 
5,748 
2.326 

801 
1,542 
2,037 
^493 

53,556 


3,802 
2,816 
1,790 
900 
139 
1,736 
? 

1,582 
814 
1,532 
1,427 
1,129 
1,561 
862 
2,975 
1,447 
4,005 
1,478 
587 
1,026 
1,687 
1,091 


34,3866 


4,211 
1,601 
917 

314 
715 
467 

? 

790 
251 
548 
708 
535 
397 
443 

1,413 
611 

1,743 
848 
214 
516 
350 
402 


17,9945 


One  would  infer  from  the  above  statistics 
that  almost  all  the  physically  fit  men  in  sev- 
eral universities  are  at  the  front.  In  W.-S. 
1914—15  the  proportion  is  57.2  per  cent.;  in 
S.-S.  1915  it  is  64.2  per  cent.  There  can  not 
be  many  available  men  left  in  the  universities. 
In  this  connection,  attention  may  be  called  to 
a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  university 
authorities  at  Marburg  (W.-S.  1911)  in  which 
the  statement  occurred  that  in  some  German 
universities  a  majority  of  the  students  were 
rejected  for  military  service  on  account  of  dis- 
ease superinduced  by  immorality. 

IV.    CERTAIN   STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a 
majority  of  the  German  "  fraternities  "  are  in 
a  "  state  of  adjournment."    But  we  in  this 

5  The  figures  for  Giessen  are  omitted  in  these 
totals. 


country  have  more  interest  in  other  kinds  of 
clubs  than  such  purely  urdeutsch  groups. 

In  the  list  of  clubs,  the  Studentischer  Luft- 
flottenverein,  the  Student  Air-fleet-club,  sug- 
gests the  atmosphere  of  war.  It  was  founded 
July  8,  1913.  Its  aim  is  given  as  "  propaganda 
for  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Ger- 
man air-fleet."  There  are  clubs  at  eleven  uni- 
versities, one  of  which  is  suspended.  This 
Verein,  founded  a  year  before  the  war,  is  per- 
haps significant  of  German  preparedness, 
which  we  nationally  oscillate  between  con- 
demning as  a  crime  and  envying  as  an  ideal. 

The  status  of  the  Freideutsche  Vereini- 
gungen  is  also  interesting.  These  are  clubs  that 
aim  "  at  a  preservation  of  the  traditional 
values  together  with  a  development  of  their 
own  powers  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
inner  truthfulness."  This  is  a  rather  vague 
program.  Actually  the  organizations  belong- 
ing to  this  group  are  interested  in  the  reform 
of  student  life  and  customs;  they  are  opposed 
to  dueling  in  all  forms  and  "  The  Student 
Union  of  Abstainers  "  is  affiliated  with  them. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  these  clubs  have 
been  suspended  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

In  1910-11  an  Internationaler  Studenien- 
verein  was  founded  at  Berlin,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  G.  W.  Nasmyth  and  Professor 
Hugo  Munsterberg.  The  general  nature  of 
the  I.  S.  Y.  is  like  that  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs  in  this  country.  From  Berlin,  the  move- 
ment spread,  until  ten  clubs  were  established, 
and  a  union  formed,  that  affiliated  with 
the  international  student  federation,  Cor  da 
Fratres.  The  statement  of  the  aim  of  the 
I.  S.  V.  on  p.  318  of  the  Kalender  reads  like 
an  echo  from  a  dim  and  forgotten  past. 

Aim:  furthering  of  friendly  relations  among 
students  of  all  nations,  strengthening  of  general 
interest  in  problems  of  international  culture,  and 
the  mutual  understanding  of  the  different  na- 
tional cultures. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  announcement  tells 
the  story: 

The  union  has  dissolved,  because  the  clubs  have 
collapsed. 

Nevertheless,  on  p.  54,  the  club  is  still  listed 
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as  though  in  existence  at  Bonn.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  work  of  the  clubs  will  be  taken 
up  with  renewed  vigor  after  the  war. 

Edgar  S.  Brightman 

Wesleyan  University 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

DETROIT  MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

There  has  already  been  printed  in  School 
and  Society  a  notice  of  the  meetings  to  be 
held  in  Detroit  from  February  21  to  25.  The 
preliminary  program  of  the  general  meetings 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  is  as 
follows : 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  22,  8  o'clock 

Addresses  of  Welcome:  Charles  E.  Chadsey, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Fred  L. 
Keeler,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Eesponse:  Francis  G.  Blair,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Springfield,  111. 

''What  Is  Going  on  in  the  World,"  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday  Forenoon,  February  23,  9:30  o'clock 

"A  National  Campaign  for  the  Improvement  of 
Educational  Conditions  in  Eural  Communities," 
by  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

' '  The  Ford  Idea  in  Education, ' '  by  Dean  Sam- 
uel 'S.  Marquis,  sociological  department,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Debate 

The  Junior  High  School:  Charles  H.  Judd,  di- 
rector, school  of  education,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111.;  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  president, 
State  Normal  iSchool,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Discussion 
from  the  floor — five-minute  speeches. 

Greetings:  David  B.  Johnson,  president,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Rock  Hill,  N.  C. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,   February  23,   2  o'clock 

* '  The  Public  School  and  the  New  American 
Spirit,"  by  J.  George  Becht,  executive  secretary, 
state  board  of  education,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

"Functions  of  Boards  of  School  Control,"  by 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  professor  of  education,  Le- 
land  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Calif. 


Address:  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  president,  board 
of  education,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Relation  of  a  Member  of  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  School  System,"  by  O.  M.  Plummer, 
director,  board  of  education,  Portland,  Ore. 

"To  Whom  is  the  Board  of  Education  Respon- 
sible?" by  Albert  E.  Winship,  editor,  Journal  of 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday  Evening,  February  23 

This  evening  has  been  left  open  so  far  as  the 
general  program  is  concerned  for  dinners  and  rec- 
reation. 

Thursday  Forenoon,  February  24,  9:30  o'clock 

"Some  Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Rural 
School  Curricula,"  by  G.  C.  Creelman,  president, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Joint  Discussion 

1 '  The  Minimum  Essentials  versus  the  Differen- 
tiated Course  of  Study  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades,"  by  L.  D.  Coffman,  professor  of  educa- 
tion, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Frank  E. 
Spaulding,  superintendent  of  schools,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  William  C.  Bagley,  director,  school  of  edu- 
cation, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  David 
Snedden,  commissioner  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Business  meeting. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  February  24,  2  o'clock 
Bound  Tables 

Thursday  Evening,  February  24,  8  o  'clock 

Address — Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Governor  of 
Michigan. 

Address — Frank  B.  Willis,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
Address — Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Friday  Forenoon,  February  25,  9:30  o'clock 

"Booker  T.  Washington — An  Appreciation,"  by 
O.  T.  Corson,  editor,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

"High  Points  in  the  Los  Angeles  Plan,"  by  J. 
H.  Francis,  superintendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

' '  The  Cleveland  Survey, ' '  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
director,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

"Report  of  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education,"  by  Clarence  D.  Kings- 
ley,  high-school  inspector,  Boston,  Mass. 
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INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE 
EARLY  GRADES 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  six  he 
is  sent  to  school  according  to  law  in  most 
states  in  this  country.  He  spends  approxi- 
mately a  year  in  each  grade  and  thus  com- 
pletes the  elementary  school  by  the  time  he 
is  fourteen,  when  he  may  go  to  work  or  to 
high  school.  Such  is  the  history  of  his  first 
eight  years — providing  he  does  not  fail 
somewhere  along  the  line.  According  to 
statistics  his  chances  of  failure  decrease 
with  each  year  of  successful  school  life,  so 
that  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  seventh 
grade  without  failure  he  is  practically  as- 
sured of  finishing  the  remaining  grades. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  first  year  in  school 
is  the  most  precarious  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  chances  of  failure.  In  other  words, 
more  children  fail  in  the  first  grade  than 
in  any  other  grade.  A  discussion  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  desirable  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  inevitable  or  could 
be  remedied,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  state  the  significance  of  individual 
differences  in  connection  with  primary 
grade  work.  Likenesses  and  common  ele- 
ments among  children  are  not  overlooked 
in  this  discussion,  but  for  the  moment  set 
aside. 

Throughout  the  higher  schools  of  this 
country  the  principle  of  flexibility  has  been 
quite  fully  recognized.  Electives  in  high 
school  and  college  are  provided  for  each 
student  depending  upon  the  nature  of  his 
requirements.  His  right  to  choose  his  work 
within  the  limits  of  a  group  and  thorough- 
ness has  been  generally  granted,  though 
there  is  an  occasional  protest  against  this 
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kind  of  freedom.  Even  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  grammar  school,  depart- 
mental work  with  a  small  degree  of  choice 
has  been  organized.  In  Chicago  the  in- 
dustrial center  has  given  children  of  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  opportu- 
nities to  follow  their  own  bent  and  their 
own  necessities  for  a  practical  education. 
The  greatest  stride  forward  in  this  city  in 
recent  years  has  been  taken  in  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  individual  differences  of 
children  in  the  upper  grades.  Out  of  such 
an  arrangement  the  so-called  junior  high 
school  will  easily  grow,  thus  providing  for 
the  needs  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  a  ra- 
tional course  adapted  to  individual  and 
economic  needs. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  work  of  the  lower 
grades  is  essentially  uniform  for  all 
schools.  Children  are  required  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, with  some  addition  of  drawing, 
music  and  geography.  No  account  is  taken 
of  individual  differences  in  the  first  grade 
in  determining  the  course  which  the  child 
shall  pursue.  A  book  is  placed  in  his 
hand  and  he  is  required  to  learn  to  read 
and  spell.  Back  of  this  practise  lies  the 
doctrine  that  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic are  the  "essentials,"  the  "funda- 
mentals" and  the  necessary  prerequisites 
for  advancement  in  school.  Promotions 
are  made  upon  the  basis  of  how  well  the 
child  can  perform,  no  matter  in  how  me- 
chanical a  way,  these  formal  studies.  No 
one  would  think  of  promoting  a  child  in 
the  first  or  second  grade  who  could  not  read 
or  spell,  nor  in  the  third  or  fourth  grade 
who  could  not  use  number  facts  required 
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in  those  grades.  Whatever  else  the  child 
may  have,  he  is  required  to  gain  the  com- 
mon elements  of  literacy  during  the  early 
years  of  his  schooling.  If  he  fails  in  one 
year  to  make  the  set  amount  of  formal 
work,  he  must  repeat  that  year,  once,  twice, 
or  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  in  order 
to  gain  it.  That  such  repetition  in  order 
to  acquire  this  material  is  common  the  last 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
this  city  shows.  Children  have  been  known 
to  spend  five  or  six  years  in  the  first  grade 
trying  year  after  year  to  find  out  what  it 
was  all  about  until  all  interest  and  ail 
courage  had  been  lost  in  the  effort.  A 
small  girl,  Annie,  entered  the  first  grade  in 
one  of  the  schools  of  Chicago  six  years  ago. 
She  was  examined  on  three  different  occa- 
sions and  was  pronounced  subnormal,  but 
no  particular  provision  was  ever  made  for 
her,  and  she  remained  in  the  first  grade  for 
five  years.  Later  in  this  paper  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  little  girl  again  be- 
cause of  her  application  to  this  particular 
discussion. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  that  the  flexibility  pro- 
vided for  in  the  upper  grades  is  likely  to 
come  too  late  to  be  of  any  material  benefit 
to  the  child.  Before  he  reaches  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade  his  failures  have  put  him 
back  until  he  has  already  reached  the  legal 
age  for  leaving  the  school  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  school  and  life  have  been  very 
largely  fixed.  Flexibility  and  considera- 
tion of  individual  needs  in  the  upper 
grades  is  like  locking  the  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.  In  large  measure 
numbers  of  children  quitting  school  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  had  been  held  up 
in  earlier  grades  for  two  or  three  and  even 
four  years.  Of  course,  matters  are  im- 
proving all  along  the  line  in  carrying  chil- 
dren through  the  grades  and  into  the  high 
school.    In  fact,  high  schools  have  been 


growing  more  rapidly  than  other  parts  of 
the  course.  We  are  still  facing,  however, 
the  failure  of  a  large  percentage  of  our 
children  to  finish  the  minimum  schooling 
contemplated  by  law,  the  eight  grades.  My 
contention  is  that  the  greatest  reason  for 
this  fact  lies  in  the  hard  and  fast  require- 
ments of  the  early  grades  in  academic  sub- 
jects, reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Until  we  recognize  individual  differences 
among  children,  different  types  of  mind 
and  different  capacities  for  experience,  we 
shall  continue  to  turn  out  large  numbers 
of  boys  and  girls  before  they  have  finished 
the  common  school. 

If  there  is  any  argument  for  flexibility 
of  work  and  choice  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  elementary  school,  this  argument  with 
much  more  force  can  be  used  in  the  lower 
grades.  There  are  just  as  striking  differ- 
ences among  little  children  as  there  are 
among  those  of  older  age,  and  the  latter 
have  had  several  years  of  social  experience 
in  adapting  themselves  to  others.  Not  only 
are  the  differences  among  the  younger  chil- 
dren as  great  as,  and  in  some  respects 
greater  than  among  the  older  ones,  but  these 
differences  are  much  more  effective  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  when  they  can 
adjust  their  differences  to  the  needs  of  the 
group  to  which  they  belong.  To  put  it  dif- 
ferently, the  young  child  is  more  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  conditions  in  which 
he  lives  than  he  will  be  later.  With  him  it 
is  one  thing  or  nothing,  he  must  act  in  his 
own  way  when  he  wants  to  act,  or  he  is  left 
helplessly  following  the  accident  of  circum- 
stances. 

One  of  the  first  arguments  for  recogniz- 
ing individual  differences  in  the  first 
grades  lies  in  the  character  of  their  home 
conditions.  When  children  come  to  school 
they  come  from  all  sorts  of  homes  where  all 
sorts  of  training  or  lack  of  training  pre- 
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vail.  They  have  been  associated  in  a  lim- 
ited way  with  a  comparatively  few  persons, 
adults  and  children.  For  most  part  they 
have  had  a  fixed  environment  of  home  and 
friends  and  have  looked  at  things  from  this 
narrow  child-world.  The  fact  of  varied 
home  life  and  training  accentuates  the  dif- 
ferences among  individuals.  It  requires 
several  years  for  the  child  to  acquire  power 
to  see  life  from  any  viewpoint  other  than 
his  own  home  and  his  people.  Gradually 
he  gains  insight  into  the  social  group  of  the 
school  and  passes  out  into  a  world  where 
control  rests  among  the  persons  partici- 
pating. He  has  come  to  occupy  a  place  in 
the  gang,  the  crowd,  the  group  or  the  com- 
munity composed  of  his  peers.  But  at  first, 
as  he  comes  from  the  home  to  the  school- 
room he  has  no  such  capacity  to  look  upon 
life.  He  is  individual  and  his  individual 
peculiarities  are  effective  in  his  character 
and  his  adaptation  to  the  school  and  the 
work  before  him. 

When,  for  example,  a  child  comes  to 
school  from  a  home  where  there  are  books 
and  where  older  children  talk  of  school 
and  school  work,  we  find  he  has  definite  at- 
titudes towards  the  problems  set  for  him 
in  reading  and  spelling.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  child  coming  from  a  home 
where  books  are  unknown,  or  from  the  for- 
eign home  where  even  the  school  language 
is  a  strange  tongue,  we  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferent individual  to  deal  with,  and  it  will 
take  time  for  us  to  put  him  into  the  same 
class  at  school  with  the  former  case.  Again, 
we  have  children  coming  into  the  school 
without  a  proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
who  send  them.  The  school  has  meant  one 
thing  to  some  of  them  and  another  to 
others.  Some  are  antagonistic  and  fright- 
ened, others  are  eager  and  happy,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  home  influence  exerted 
on  the  children  before  they  started  to  school. 
In  still  other  cases  children  enter  school  well 


or  poorly  nourished,  again  depending  upon 
the  care  and  treatment  they  have  received 
at  home. 

If  we  go  no  farther  than  to  enquire  into 
differences  dependent  upon  early  environ- 
ment and  home  influences,  we  see  at  once 
that  the  early  grades  are  fraught  with 
definite  meaning  for  the  individual  treat- 
ment of  children.  The  attitude  and  the 
capacity  of  our  first  graders  will  be  found 
to  rest  very  largely  upon  this  source  of  in- 
fluence. No  two  can  safely  be  treated  alike 
until  they  have  been  carefully  studied  and 
understood.  The  child  needing  medical 
attention,  with  adenoids,  bad  eyes,  malnu- 
trition, all  of  which  have  been  neglected  by 
the  home,  is  not  a  subject  for  membership 
in  a  class  learning  to  read  and  spell.  Stand- 
ardizing such  a  group  of  children  as  en- 
ters the  primary  grade  on  a  September 
morning  will  require  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  previous  conditions  of  life 
which  these  children  have  passed  through 
in  their  respective  homes.  Certainly  no 
mere  drill  on  phonics  will  ever  bring  them 
together  during  the  first  or  second  years  of 
association  in  the  school.  They  may  get 
together  somewhat  during  the  periods  of 
free  play  where  each  tends  to  forget  the 
cautions  of  his  fond  mama  that  he  shall 
not  play  with  Willie  or  Nellie. 

But  there  are  other  respects  than  those 
of  home  influences  in  which  individual  dif- 
ferences are  marked  during  the  early  year. 
It  is  well  recognized  now  that  chronological 
age  is  not  an  absolute  criterion  for  the  ma- 
turity of  an  individual.  Physiological  age 
may  show  that  two  children  aged  six  are 
far  from  being  of  the  same  physical  matur- 
ity, one  may  be  precocious  and  the  other 
retarded.  Both  are  sent  into  the  same  class 
and  both  are  required  to  meet  the  standard 
of  formal  study  of  reading,  but  while  one 
can  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  the  other 
may  spend  an  entire  year  to  no  purpose 
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because  he  is  not  ready  for  the  task  set  for 
him.  This  difference  in  physiological  ma- 
turity is  marked  between  boys  and  girls. 
Girls  are,  as  a  rule,  more  precocious  than 
boys,  the  difference  amounting  to  about  a 
year  at  six  and  increasing  with  age  where 
at  fourteen  it  is  almost  two  years.  That 
more  boys  fail  in  the  first  and  other  grades 
than  girls  is  a  well-known  fact.  It  is  ac- 
counted for  very  largely  because  of  this 
difference  in  physiological  maturity.  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  to  require  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  amount  of  work  of  boys 
as  of  girls  at  a  given  age,  especially  at  the 
period  of  entering  the  grades.  However,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  from  what 
has  just  been  said  that  all  girls  are  older 
physically  than  all  boys  of  a  given  age,  for, 
as  matter  of  fact,  each  sex  differs  as  to  rel- 
ative maturity  amoag  its  individuals  as 
well  as  in  comparison  to  the  other  sex.  In 
any  case,  physiological  maturity  demands  a 
flexible  course  of  study  for  the  children 
entering  the  first  grades.  For  those  chil- 
dren slow  to  grow,  we  must  give  more  time 
and  different  kinds  of  work  than  we  do  for 
those  developing  precociously.  To  put  both 
classes  of  children  into  the  same  work  and 
require  a  given  standard  of  accomplishment 
of  them,  will  result  in  failure  for  the  slow 
ones,  and  failure  means  unhappiness  and 
discouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
slowly  growing  child  may  attain  just  as 
high  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  the  preco- 
cious one,  his  only  requirement  being  more 
time  at  the  beginning.  It  is  manifestly  an 
injustice  to  require  the  same  kind  of  work 
from  all  classes  of  children  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  physiological  maturity. 

Not  only  are  home  conditions  particularly 
effective  during  the  early  grades,  and  not 
only  have  physiological  factors  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  child  on  entrance 
into  school,  but  minds  of  children  differ  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  first  grade  a 
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most  difficult  problem  for  solution.  Types 
of  mind  differ  greatly  among  children  and 
must  be  recognized  in  dealing  with  educa- 
tional subjects.  One  person  has  quite  a 
different  outlook  on  life  from  another 
merely  because  he  has  a  different  kind  of 
mental  equipment  and  capacity  for  seeing 
things  about  him.  One  child  has  a  partic- 
ular talent  for  language.  He  uses  words 
with  great  ease  and  enjoys  talking  or  play 
on  words.  Other  children  lack  this  partic- 
ular talent.  They  use  comparatively  few 
words,  are  not  talkers,  use  simple  words,  and 
make  their  wants  felt  by  actions  rather  than 
by  speech.  In  cases  of  this  sort  in  the 
beginning  grades  children  like  the  second 
one  mentioned  are  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage in  learning  to  read  and  spell.  Tests  of 
a  distinctively  verbal  type  will  show  the 
second  class  of  children  retarded,  while  in 
the  matter  of  action  and  thinking  along 
other  lines  they  may  be  in  advance  of 
the  ready  users  of  words,  they  may  be 
more  deliberative  and  more  reliable  in 
emergency  where  independent  decisions 
are  required.  Again,  a  child  may  have 
a  talent  for  color  or  sound.  His  mental- 
ity may  partake  more  largely  of  the 
esthetic  type  of  thinking  and  feeling. 
Such  a  child  can  not  be  rightly  judged  in 
terms  of  verbal  imagery  or  acquisition-  In 
other  cases  we  may  have  the  highly  social 
child,  one  craving  companions  or  the  one 
eager  for  pets  or  for  natural  objects.  These 
children  are  actuated  by  their  own  mental 
demands  for  experience  and  dare  not  be 
shut  up  with  a  dry,  unmeaning  book  to 
learn  to  read.  Most  common  of  all,  we  have 
the  motor  type  of  mind.  Boys  and  girls  de- 
mand to  act  and  to  have  experiences  with 
objects  that  have  action.  They  have  not  the 
capacity  for  sitting  still  and  in  an  imper- 
sonal way  learn  formal  and  abstract 
symbols.    They  demand  real  objects  with 
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which  to  play  rather  than  meaningless 
shapes  and  sounds. 

In  every  case  of  the  above  classification 
many  individual  persons  among  young 
children  in  school  fill  the  requirements 
given.  There  are  doubtless  many  other 
classes  of  minds  or  special  capacities,  and 
these  are  but  a  few  typical  cases.  In  prac- 
tise, each  one  of  these  children  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  progress  along  the  lines  of 
his  capacity,  providing  he  is  given  opportu- 
nity and  incentive.  On  the  other  hand, 
each  one  may  be  depended  upon  to  fail 
along  lines  that  do  not  furnish  the  needed 
outlet  for  his  particular  talent.  The  small 
girl,  Annie,  already  referred  to,  illustrates 
well  this  point.  Although  she  was  pro- 
nounced sub-normal  in  her  school  work,  last 
summer  she  was  made  responsible  for  the 
care  of  two  small  children,  three  and 
five  years  of  age,  and  she  did  her  job  as 
efficiently  as  many  an  older  person  might 
have  done  it.  She  is  competent  and  wise, 
takes  the  children  out  to  the  park  or  on  the 
street  and  sees  that  they  are  kept  out  of 
harm's  way.  Doubtless  it  may  be  said  that 
even  a  sub-normal  child  can  do  such  work 
as  this.  The  point  is,  however,  that  even 
this  small  capacity  was  not  recognized  nor 
utilized  in  the  school.  Her  sweet  child-like 
singing  voice  was  not  brought  out  at  school, 
either,  because  of  her  excessive  timidity  in 
the  presence  of  her  teacher  and  other  chil- 
dren. A  seven  and  a  half-year-old  boy, 
large  and  overgrown,  is  repeating  the  first 
year  of  school  work.  His  teacher  is  dis- 
couraged with  him  because  of  his  over  activ- 
ity and  his  refusal  to  concentrate  long 
enough  on  the  page  to  learn  the  words.  He 
sometimes  makes  a  hit  by  learning  the  read- 
ing lesson  connected  with  a  picture  which 
he  reads  as  well  upside  down  as  right  side 
up.  He  is  growing  troublesome  in  school, 
full  of  mischief,  though  very  docile  when 
reproved  or  talked  to.    Now,  notice  his 


inner  or  private  life.  He  carries  a  pocket 
full  of  string,  nails,  screws,  wire  and  any- 
thing connected  with  making  machines.  He 
possesses  many  toys  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
can  manage  a  battery  and  knows  a  good 
deal  about  electricity.  Words  in  reading 
and  spelling  mean  nothing  to  him  yet, 
though  he  has  a  keen  and  alert  mind  for 
objects  that  he  can  make  or  can  manipulate. 
Still  another  case  I  have  in  mind  is  that  of 
a  seven-year-old  girl  who  spends  her  time 
when  not  playing  out  of  doors  in  drawing 
and  coloring  objects.  She  is  an  adept  with 
colors  and  shows  considerable  artistic  abil- 
ity for  a  child,  but  in  the  formal  school  work 
she  is  giving  trouble  to  her  teacher  and  her 
mother. 

I  repeat  that  these  children  will  progress 
along  the  lines  of  their  special  capacities 
and  fail  on  the  requirements  for  formal  read- 
ing and  spelling.  The  answer  to  my  objec- 
tion to  trying  to  force  letters  upon  the  child 
at  this  time  is  not  found  in  the  doctrine 
that  all  children  must  learn  to  read  before 
they  can  go  on  with  an  education.  "We  may 
grant  the  importance  of  reading  as  a 
foundation  for  education  and  for  culture, 
but  refuse  to  push  these  atypical  children 
into  work  which  they  can  not  do.  A  little 
time  and  a  background  of  experience  and  a 
taste  of  success  in  some  line  of  accomplish- 
ment are  all  that  is  required  by  them  to 
make  them  appreciate  the  value  of  reading. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  push  them  into  these 
subjects  against  their  own  needs  and  capac- 
ities means  to  fill  them  with  a  distrust  for 
school  and  a  fear  for  their  own  ability  to  do 
things  even  when  these  are  within  their 
power.  The  point  is,  that  we  must  use  the 
power  and  the  capacity  of  the  child  where 
we  find  him  and  then  build  up  our  cour>e 
for  him  on  that  basis.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  curriculum  for  the  first 
grades  shall  be  flexible  and  shall  provide 
for  all  classes  of  children  and  types  of  mind. 
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A  child  should  not  be  failed  just  because  he 
can  not  read  in  the  first  grade.  In  other 
words,  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  should  be 
open  to  him  when  he  is  found  ready  for  that 
work,  whether  that  be  in  the  first,  second  or 
third  grade.  If  he  has  any  capacity  along 
any  line,  whether  this  be  handwork,  or  con- 
struction, drawing,  organizing  ability  in 
play,  he  should  be  encouraged  along  this 
particular  line  and  given  advancement  for 
his  proficiency.  If  he  is  really  younger 
physiologically  than  his  years  indicate,  re- 
quirements should  be  made  to  fit  this  con- 
dition and  time  given  him  for  maturing. 

As  already  pointed  out,  we  must  not  over- 
emphasize the  differences  among  children. 
They  have  likenesses  as  well  as  differences. 
They  must  work  together  in  the  school  room 
and  in  life  and  common  elements  are  neces- 
sary as  well  as  divergent  ones.  But  differ- 
ences of  experience  and  viewpoint  and  char- 
acter are  necessary  for  every  democratic 
society,  and  children  in  the  first  grades  must 
be  trained  to  work  together,  but  each  in  his 
own  way.  Unless  we  encourage  the  child 
to  expect  success  and  to  use  his  best  power 
we  miss  our  greatest  opportunity  for  train- 
ing his  character.  Each  child  may  be  made 
to  feel  his  obligation  to  contribute  to  the 
class,  and  this  feeling  will  make  him  effec- 
tive. To  consider  him  as  just  a  blank  upon 
which  a  given  amount  of  spelling  and 
phonics  are  to  be  engraved,  is  to  miss  the 
entire  problem  of  education.  Because  he  is 
not  able  to  do  the  particular  piece  of  work 
which  formal  school  practise  sets  for  him  is 
no  excuse  for  disregarding  the  powers  he 
may  have  in  other  directions. 

Such  a  plan  of  teaching  as  here  suggested 
involves  considerable  power  to  study  and  to 
interpret  the  individual  child.  We  dare  not 
merely  lump  our  class  into  one  whole,  seated 
in  regular  order.  Flexibility  of  work 
means  facilities  for  work  of  different  kinds. 
There  must  be  a  place  for  each  child  after 


we  have  found  out  what  his  capacity  and 
his  limitations  are.  Simply  to  know  that  a 
child  has  such  and  such  peculiarities  will  be 
of  little  value  unless  provision  is  made  for 
the  utilization  of  this  peculiarity.  Room 
must  be  made  for  construction  work,  for 
art  work,  for  dealing  with  pets  and  with 
nature-objects,  with  the  study  of  pictures, 
with  reading  and  spelling,  with  any  interest 
whatever.  The  restless  active  child  needs 
active  direction  to  his  energy,  not  merely  a 
consumption  of  it  in  useless  and  formal 
movements.  The  minds  with  verbal  im- 
agery must  have  proper  guidance,  so,  also, 
must  those  with  motor  imagery,  and  school 
work  that  does  not  make  as  much  of  the  one 
as  the  other  is  not  well  organized.  The 
underlying  principle  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional scheme  of  a  democracy  is  summed 
up  in  saying  that  the  school  must  utilize  and 
direct  the  powers  and  the  motives  of  each 
child  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  make  the 
most  of  his  associations  with  others  in  the 
school  and  outside  of  school. 

A  practical  solution  of  this  problem  can 
be  found  in  the  adaptation  of  the  kinder- 
garten idea  to  the  needs  of  children  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  grades  of  school. 
Work  with  greater  continuity  and  involving 
more  mature  purposes  and  higher  degree  of 
discrimination  can  take  the  place  of  the 
relatively  simple  work  of  the  kindergarten. 
More  independence  can  be  given  to  children 
of  these  grades  than  in  the  earlier  years. 
Recently  efforts  to  bring  about  closer  corre- 
lation between  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
have  made  this  suggestion  entirely  feasible. 
A  second  suggestion  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  first  grades  may  be  found  in 
an  adaptation  of  departmental  work  to 
those  years.  Teachers  might  just  as  well  be 
assigned  to  teach  groups  of  interests  as 
groups  of  children.  They  could  be  assigned 
to  teach  children  needing  special  care  along 
some  of  the  lines  already  pointed  out.  One 
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could  teach  the  construction  work,  another 
the  art  and  music,  another  the  play  and 
games,  and  still  another  the  reading  and 
spelling.  Where  children  were  not  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  any  one  of  these  inter- 
ests, that  line  of  work  could  very  well  be 
emphasized  lightly  until  the  child  had 
gained  maturity  enough  to  perform  it. 
This,  as  already  indicated,  would  apply 
particularly  to  the  formal  work  of  reading 
and  spelling.  All  children  in  these  grades 
should  be  given  a  rich  possession  in  the  con- 
crete experience  along  the  lines  of  nature 
and  construction.  So  far  as  the  schools  in 
this  city  are  concerned  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  either  theory  or  practise  of  making  these 
provisions  for  the  needs  of  individual  chil- 
dren in  the  early  grades ;  the  only  difficulty 
is  in  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  to  break  up  the  formal 
work  as  it  now  exists. 

John  T.  McManis 

Department  of  Education, 
Chicago  Normal  College 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF 
ATHLETICS  IN  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES1 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  function  of  physical  training  has 
been  well  formulated  by  Dr.  Hartwell  who 
says : 

Bodily  exercise  constitutes  so  considerable  and 
necessary  an  element  in  all  human  training  that  it 
is  entitled  to  be  recognized  and  provided  for  as 
an  integral  and  indispensable  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  all  children  and  youth.  ...  It  is  at  once 
a  means  and  an  end  of  mental  and  moral  as  well 
as  physical  training. 

He  says  further  that : 

Pastimes,  out-of-door  sport  and  systematic  gym- 

1  Read  at  the  29th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Philadelphia, 
November  26,  1915. 


nasties  are  the  forms  of  exercise  which  yield  the 
best  results  in  the  physical  training  of  children 
and  college  students.  Plays,  athletic  sports  and 
systematic  gymnastics  have  all  developed  from 
one  germ,  i.  e.,  from  healthful  play;  the  vital 
energy  of  this  germ  is  found  in  the  universal  and 
ineradicable  impulse  of  all  healthy  young  animals 
to  play.  In  the  athletic  sports  of  young  men  we 
see  the  highest  and  fullest  expression  of  the  play 
instinct.  They  conduce  to  bodily  growth  and  im- 
provement, and  their  moral  effects  are  of  value, 
since  they  call  for  self -subordination,  develop  pub- 
lic spirit  and  cooperative  effort,  and  serve  to  re- 
veal and  train  the  dominant  characteristics  and 
tendencies  as  regards  temper,  disposition  and 
force  of  will  of  those  who  engage  in  them. 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  these 
activities  make  a  strong  emotional  appeal 
and  stimulate  an  intensity  of  interest  that 
calls  for  the  individual's  best  efforts.  They 
lead,  if  rightly  directed,  to  an  all-round 
development  that  is  otherwise  unattainable. 
The  boy  who  learns  to  control  himself  in 
hard  situations,  to  play  the  game,  and  to 
act  the  good  sportsman  under  trying  condi- 
tions, is  gaining  an  emotional  control,  an 
ability  to  subordinate  himself,  and  a  train- 
ing in  adapting  himself  to  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  that  make  for  character. 
His  emotions  are  trained,  and  their  expres- 
sion controlled,  under  fire — no  one  can  lose 
his  temper  and  continue  to  play  well  either 
in  golf  or  in  f ootbalL  If  the  foregoing  state- 
ments are  true,  theji  the  place  and  function 
of  competitive  athletics  in  an  educational 
institution  are  much  more  important  than 
are  commonly  realized.  We  have  allowed 
the  professional  promoter  and  sporting 
editor  to  emphasize  the  spectacular  side  of 
contests  and  the  desire  to  "win  at  any 
cost"  to  the  exclusion  of  these  real  values 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  constant 
tendency  of  such  influences  has  been  to 
debase  and  prostitute  amateur  athletics 
from  a  really  great  educational  factor  to 
the  level  of  a  public  spectacle  with  its  at- 
tending circumstances  of  recruiting,  hidden 
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professionalism,  and  the  spirit  of  "win  at 
any  cost. ' ' 

A  clearer  realization  of  the  intrinsic  edu- 
cational value  of  an  experience  in  compet- 
itive sports  will  lead  us  to  utilize  these 
activities  to  the  utmost  during  the  school 
years  and  to  make  these  opportunities 
available  to  every  student  who  comes  to  us 
and  who  is  physically  capable  of  taking 
part  in  such  a  training.  This  means  that 
w^  shall  encourage  in  every  legitimate  way, 
not  alone  the  five  or  ten  per  cent,  who  may 
be  able  to  make  certain  school  teams,  but 
every  man  in  school  to  participate  in  some 
form  of  sport  graded  to  suit  his  develop- 
ment and  capacity. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONTESTS 

The  history  of  competitive  athletics  in 
educational  institutions  is  pretty  well 
known.  There  was  always  a  certain  amount 
of  informal  game  playing  among  the  stu- 
dents, promoted  here  and  there  by  sporadic 
organizations.  But  the  first  formal — com- 
pared wTith  present  day  standards  they  were 
informal — matches  were  held  less  than  fifty 
years  ago.  The  first  Princeton-Yale  base- 
ball game  was  played  in  1867  and  the  first 
game  of  intercollegiate  football  was  played 
by  Princeton  and  Eutgers  in  1869.  Inter- 
collegiate contests  in  these  sports  became 
more  frequent  as  years  went  on,  and  crew 
racing  and  track  contests  were  added. 
These  activities  were  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  the  students,  and  were  favored 
or  tolerated  by  faculties  because  of  their 
value  in  stimulating  healthful  outdoor 
exercise  and  because  they  tended  to  lessen 
the  expressions  of  youthful  vivacity  that 
were  wont  to  take  the  form  of  stealing  the 
college  bell,  hoisting  cows  to  the  belfries, 
street  fights  with  citizens  of  the  town  or  the 
students  of  neighboring  institutions,  and 
so  on. 


BEGINNING  OF  FACULTY  CONTROL 

Inter-school  contests  grew  apace  in  num- 
ber and  in  public  interest;  the  " migrant " 
professional  coach  made  his  appearance; 
and  gradually  abuses  crept  in  until  the 
situation  grew  so  bad  as  a  result  of  disputes 
with  representatives  of  other  institutions, 
financial  difficulties,  and  other  circum- 
stances that  reflected  upon  the  peace  and 
good  name  of  the  colleges,  that  the  fac- 
ulties were  forced  about  twenty  years  ago 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  situation  and  to 
make  certain  modifications  in  the  conduct 
of  these  activities.  But  at  that  time,  and 
even  to  the  present  time,  most  educational 
authorities  have  failed  to  realize  the  inher- 
ent educational  values  of  competitive  sports 
and  games  and  to  devise  a  method  of  or- 
ganization and  control  that  would  make 
their  good  effects  available  to  the  great 
mass  of  students.  Instead  faculties  com- 
monly took  the  position  that  these  activ- 
ities were  nothing  more  than  boys'  play,  to 
be  tolerated  for  their  physical  training 
values  and  for  their  function  of  develop- 
ing college  spirit  and  advertising  the  in- 
stitution. As  a  consequence,  their  efforts  at 
control  were  restrictive  and  were  designed 
to  meet  some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses. 
As  a  result  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
faculties  to  adopt  a  constructive  policy, 
there  gradually  grew  up,  along  with  the 
newspaper  notoriety  and  increased  public 
interest,  a  tendency  toward  over-specializa- 
tion, recruiting,  financial  extravagance,  and 
the  many  other  evils  against  which  we  find 
ourselves  fighting  to-day. 

The  student  who  is  prominent  in  ath- 
letics is  apt  to  get  the  conviction  that  his 
institution  owes  him  much  more  than  it 
really  can  repay,  for  his  services  in  win- 
ning victories  and  bringing  prestige  to  her 
name.  This  idea  has  been  favored  by  the 
attitude  of  the  educational  authorities  who 
are  wont  to  assume  an  air  of  tolerant  resig- 
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nation  toward  these  things,  or  who  even 
take  an  active  part  in  supporting  the  stu- 
dents' position  by  permitting  or  cooperat- 
ing in  the  offering  of  inducements  to  pros- 
pective students. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  successful 
movement  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of 
educational  institutions  to  check  these 
tendencies  and  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
flagrant  aJbuses.  But  so  far  as  I  know 
there  has  been  no  concerted,  effective  effort 
to  readjust  our  scale  of  values  and  to  bring 
another  point  of  view  to  the  attention  of 
students  and  alumni. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  small  wonder 
that  athletes  press  for  extra  sweaters,  ex- 
pensive accommodations,  vacations  in  term 
time  at  popular  resorts,  expensive  personal 
trophies  and  the  like,  permission  to  be  ab- 
sent from  classes  both  for  trips  and  for 
practise,  or  for  personal  convenience  on  any 
^basis.  These  habits  have  grown  up  as  an 
expression  of  the  feeling  that  the  institution 
"owes  them  something"  for  contributing 
to  its  fame  by  bringing  her  renown  on  the 
athletic  field.  The  athlete  fails  to  realize 
that  he  owes  the  institution  a  great  debt 
for  furnishing  him  the  opportunity  of  rep- 
resenting it  in  ways  that  are  in  themselves 
pleasant  and  that  bring  him  distinction 
among  his  fellows. 

It  must  be  recognized  as  a  biological  fact 
that  the  adolescent  animal  of  any  species 
naturally  holds  in  higher  esteem  honors 
w7hich  represent  preeminence  in  physical 
achievement,  plus  brains,  than  he  does 
purely  intellectual  attainment,  which  is  in- 
stinctively regarded  as  of  secondary  impor- 
-  tance  during  this  period  of  rapid  bodily 
growth  and  development.  Naturally  then 
the  normal  boy  is  not  only  attracted  to  those 
activities  that  lead  to  honors  on  the  athletic 
field,  but  he  goes  into  the  contest  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  conflict  and  learns  much  and 
develops  rapidly  in  an  all-round  way  in 


the  physical  strain  of  striving.  When  the 
chance  of  winning  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  institution  or  the  group  in  contests 
with  other  teams  is  added  to  the  natural 
desire  to  take  part  in  competitive  activ- 
ities, which  is  strong  in  every  normal  boy, 
the  stimulus  is  very  greatly  intensified.  If 
this  is  a  fact,  as  I  think  it  is,  then  we  should 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  average 
boy  to  indulge  in  such  activities,  and  to  con- 
duct and  supervise  them  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  get  from  them  the  educational 
values  and  ethical  training  that  are  inher- 
ent in  competitive  sports. 

THE  SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  ATHLETE 

If  our  reasoning  is  so  far  reasonably 
sound,  then  the  question  of  professionalism 
and  summer  baseball  must  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  fellow 
and  the  educational  ideals  of  the  institu- 
tion as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  who  has  become  a  professional  in 
any  game.  The  problem  has  been  discussed 
pro  and  <con  for  years.  One  of  the  favorite 
arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  a 
man  who  has  played  baseball  for  money 
should  not  be  debarred  from  representing 
his  institution  on  its  ball  team  is  that  the 
money  is  honestly  made  and  should  be  no 
more  reason  for  making  him  ineligible  than 
money  made  by  waiting  on  table  or  driving 
an  automobile.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
acceptance  or  even  tolerance  of  this  posi- 
tion shows  a  lack  of  discrimination  and  abil- 
ity to  judge  true  values  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  educational  stand- 
ards and  policies.  If  our  athletics  in  schools 
and  colleges  are  to  be  conducted  and  gov- 
erned by  the  standards  of  the  so-called 
"athletic"  club  for  their  spectacular, 
financial  and  advertising  values,  the  answer 
is  easy :  Get  the  best  athletes  possible  from 
all  sources,  offer  them  any  inducements 
available,  and  keep  them  on  the  teams  as 
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long  as  their  scholastic  standing  will  per- 
mit them  to  remain  in  college.  If  on  the 
other  hand  our  ideal  is  educational  in  this 
respect,  as  in  other  phases  of  college  work ; 
if  we  are  trying  to  educate  and  develop  our 
students  in  an  all-round  way,  we  shall  de- 
clare the  man  who  has  had  special  contest 
experience  from  which  he  has  had,  not  only 
the  fun  of  the  game,  but  a  financial  return 
as  well,  ineligible  for  the  special  honor  and 
privilege  of  representing  his  institution. 

The  knowledge  that  "Tom  Jones"  and 
"Ed  Brown"  have  played  summer  baseball 
or  have  had  semi-professional  experience 
and  who  show  in  their  play  the  skill  and 
savoir  faire  born  of  special  training  and 
experience,  and  that  they  are  out  for  the 
team,  is  going  to  discourage,  as  it  has  many 
times  in  the  past,  many  students  who  like 
the  game  and  who  would  otherwise  keep 
trying  for  the  team.  As  it  is  in  too  many 
cases,  even  the  good  amateurs  do  not  have 
an  equal  chance  with  the  semi-professional 
for  the  honor  of  making  the  team ;  but  more 
than  that  and  perhaps  even  more  important, 
they  and  others  are  deprived  of  the  stim- 
ulus and  educational  value  of  trying.  "We 
should  not  hesitate  long  to  declare  ineligible 
a  man  who  had  made  his  living  in  the  prac- 
tise of  law  or  medicine  even  if  he  had  dis- 
continued this  work,  if  he  were  to  enter  an 
undergraduate  competition  for  a  prize  in 
the  subject  in  which  he  has  had  his  special 
experience  for  which  he  was  paid. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  look  these 
matters  squarely  in  the  face.  Either  com- 
petition in  athletic  sports  is  an  important 
phase  of  our  educational  system  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  is  not,  then  we  have  mighty  little  jus- 
tification for  our  great  and  expensive  ath- 
letic establishments.  If  it  is,  we  must  con- 
duct the  work  on  a  basis  that  provides  op- 
portunities and  stimulus  for  each  fellow  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  and  needs.  Bar  the 
honor  of  representing  his  university  to  the 


semi-professional,  not  primarily  because  he 
is  a  professional  because  he  has  made  his 
living  in  athletics,  but  because  he  is  out 
of  his  class.  Drop  the  standards  of  sport- 
ing editors  and  set  up  educational  stand- 
ards in  this  phase  of  educational  work  as  in 
chemistry  or  biology.  If  this  is  done  we 
shall  see  fewer  of  our  prominent  athletes 
going  into  frankly  professional  athletics 
and  shall  have  more  men  responding  to  the 
legitimate  stimulus  of  competition  for  col- 
lege honors,  getting  thereby  a  training  in 
character,  self-control  and  loyalty  that 
means  much  in  their  development.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
there  is  necessarily  anything  dishonorable 
in  earning  one's  living  by  playing  profes- 
sional ball;  but  I  do  think  that  it  offers  a 
life  of  relatively  low  ideals  and  limited  use- 
fulness for  a  college-trained  man. 

ATHLETIC  COMPETITION  TRAINING  IN  ETHICS 

Participation  in  sports  and  games  fur- 
nishes the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  prac- 
tical training  in  ethics  that  exists  in  our 
modern  educational  system.  This  fact  is 
not  widely  recognized  and  acted  upon.  But 
it  establishes  a  standard  for  the  selection 
of  coaches  that  has  been  too  frequently  and 
constantly  overlooked.  No  other  educa- 
tional official  comes  into  such  close  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  boy  during  the 
most  impressionable  period  of  his  life.  No 
other  teacher  has  his  opportunity  to  know 
the  boy  as  he  actually  is — for  the  real  self 
is  exhibited  in  the  abandon  of  the  game. 
Impulses  of  generosity  or  meanness,  honesty 
or  trickery,  the  ability  to  stand  punish- 
ment or  the  tendency  to  quit  under  fire, 
spring  out  and  control  action  in  ways  that 
are  almost  startling  in  their  revelations  of 
character.  It  is  in  this  field  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance  that  the  coach  works. 
The  man  with  low  standards  of  sport  has 
this  opportunity  and  uses  it  to  teach  the 
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honest  man  how  to  evade  rules  and  to  play- 
outside  the  spirit  of  fair  play  or  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  sly  infractions 
of  the  rules  by  the  tricky  one,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  the  game  and  as  a  conse- 
quence gaining  the  reputation  of  being  a 
successful  coach. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COACH 

There  are  too  many  men  with  big  news- 
paper reputations  and  low  standards  in 
morals  and  sport,  in  this  position  of  great 
opportunity  and  responsibility.  The  con- 
tinued tolerance  of  the  presence  of  men  of 
this  sort  as  teachers  in  educational  institu- 
tions is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  ideals 
and  standards  of  those  who  are  responsible. 
Fortunately,  there  are  not  a  few  of  the 
opposite  sort,  and  there  is  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  men  of  high  ideals  who 
are  making  the  teaching  of  athletics  their 
life  work.  These  men  teach  their  pupils  to 
play  the  game  in  the  spirit  of  the  rules  and 
to  regard  the  playing  rules  as  a  gentle- 
man's agreement — not  lightly  to  be  broken 
or  evaded.  They  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  fairness  and  generosity  without 
losing  the  vigor  and  manliness  of  the  con- 
test, and  they  at  the  same  time  frown  upon 
evidence  of  meanness  and  trickery.  Many 
a  man  has  in  after  years  recognized  and 
acknowledged  his  debt  to  such  a  coach  for 
his  influence  in  bringing  out  the  best  there 
was  in  the  student  when  he  was  working 
for  the  team. 

THE  COACH  AND  THE  RULES 

The  practises  and  teachings  of  the  irre- 
sponsible coach  of  low  ideals  are  the  real 
cause  of  our  absurd  and  complicated  codes 
of  rules.  Their  disregard  of  the  spirit  of 
good  sport  and  their  evasions  have  made  it 
necessary  to  go  into  a  ridiculous  degree  of 
detail  in  order  to  make  the  teams  which 
they  coach  appear  sportsmanlike  in  spite  of 


themselves,  and  to  protect  their  competitors. 
This  elaboration  of  rules  is  a  losing  game 
because  no  decent-minded  committee,  how- 
ever faithfully  they  may  work,  can  foresee 
and  forestall  the  clever  evasions  of  the  un- 
principled coach.  The  effect  of  such  a 
man's  influence  upon  a  boy  is  to  make  him 
habitually  tricky  and  unprincipled,  and 
the  almost  inevitable  continuance  of  such 
practises  in  business  and  social  life  tends 
to  make  him  in  effect  anti-social.  There 
never  was  a  period  in  our  modern  life  when 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  a  discriminating 
sense  of  ethical  values  were  so  much  needed 
in  social  and  business  life  as  they  are 
to-day. 

COACH  SHOULD  NOT  DIRECT  CONTESTS 

There  is  another  practise  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fessional coach  that  is  a  distinct  detriment 
to  the  educational  values  of  games,  and 
which  is  typified  by  the  custom  of  ' '  coach- 
ing from  the  bench. ' '  This  means  that  the 
players  become  automatons  directed  by  the 
brains  of  the  coach,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  deprived  of  the  development  of 
initiative,  self-reliance,  responsibility  and 
the  power  of  adapting  themselves  quickly 
and  successfully  to  new  situations  that 
would  otherwise  come  to  them  from  the 
exercise  of  their  own  powers  and  intelli- 
gence. It  is  the  development  of  these  qual- 
ities and  others  equally  desirable  that  fur- 
nishes the  only  real  justification  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  great  athletic  organ- 
izations that  have  grown  up  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  in  educa- 
tional institutions  to  raise  the  standards  of 
athletic  competition  and  to  promote  good 
sportsmanship  and  better  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect  among  contestants. 
Valuable  and  encouraging  as  these  evi- 
dences of  better  sport  are,  it  is  idle  to  de- 
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pend  upon  them  to  correct  the  defects  of 
our  athletic  system,  unless  and  until  there 
comes  a  complete  change  in  our  viewpoint 
regarding-  the  place  and  function  of  ath- 
letics in  an  educational  institution. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  clearer 
recognition  of  the  problem  in  its  more  im- 
portant and  fundamental  aspects  by  ap- 
proaching it  from  another  point  of  view? 
The  development  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges of  a  real  appreciation  of  the  educa- 
tional and  character-building  values  of 
clean  athletics  will  lessen  the  tendency 
to  exploit  the  individual  or  the  team  as  a 
financial  or  advertising  asset.  It  will  en- 
courage the  participation  in  competitive 
athletics  by  every  student  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  teachers  to  be  obtained.  It 
will  put  the  emphasis  upon  discovering 
and  developing  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  the  unknown  instead  of  upon  offering 
special  inducements  to  the  secondary  school 
star  and  the  tramp  athlete.  It  will  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  taking  personal 
character  and  influence  into  account  as  well 
as  technical  skill  in  selecting  coaches  and 
teachers.  Such  a  change  in  viewpoint  will 
prevent  many  of  the  bad  tendencies  in  our 
present  athletic  system  and  at  the  same  time 
will  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  educa- 
tional and  social  values  of  competitive  ath- 
letics and  to  utilize  the  play  and  fighting 
spirit  of  youth  in  the  work  of  developing 
the  whole  man. 

Joseph  E.  Raycroft 
Princeton  University 


CULTURAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

A  principal  of  a  pre-vocational  school, 
who  was  a  candidate  recently  in  one  of  our 
universities  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  edu- 
cation, was  asked  in  his  final  examination 
the  question:  "What  is  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  vocational  education?"   His  reply 


was:  "To  increase  the  money-earning 
capacity  of  boys  and  girls."  Examiners 
have  learned  stolidly  to  control  their  emo- 
tions. The  next  question  was:  "What 
books  have  you  read  on  this  subject  ? ' '  The 
answer  was:  "Very  few,"  which  he  then 
proceeded  to  name. 

The  situation  confronting  us  to-day  in 
the  field  of  education  and  life,  of  which  this 
case  is  in  a  measure  typical,  is  one  calling 
first  for  reflection  and  then  for  action.  Voca- 
tional education  is  too  commonly  regarded 
as  aiming  at  industrial  success  instead  of 
industrial  intelligence,  and  it  is  too  com- 
monly pursued  without  adequate  scrutiny 
of  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  education 
and  to  complete  living. 

But  what  is  complete  living?  And  in 
what  relation  to  it  and  to  each  other  do 
cultural  and  vocational  education  stand  ? 

In  his  famous  essay,  with  the  gram- 
matically dubious  title:  "What  Knowledge 
Is  of  Most  Worth?"  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
says  in  a  familiar  passage : 

To  fit  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function 
which  education  has  to  discharge. 

This  is  a  good  statement  on  its  formal 
side ;  as  such  it  can  be  accepted,  without  ac- 
cepting, however,  the  limited  content  as- 
signed by  Spencer  to  "complete  living," 
and  without  accepting  the  scale  of  values 
he  attaches  to  its  component  parts.  Let 
us  see. 

According  to  Spencer,  the  "activities" 
of  the  complete  life  are  (1)  direct  self- 
preservation,  which  is  instinctive;  (2)  in- 
direct self-preservation,  by  means  of  voca- 
tion; (3)  the  family;  (4)  the  state;  (5) 
belles  lettres,  for  the  leisure  part  of  life. 
This  list  was  arranged  by  Spencer  in  order 
of  decreasing  importance,  for  the  reason 
that  these  activities  seem  to  make  each  other 
successively  possible  in  this  order. 

Now  this  list  of  the  activities  of  complete 
living  is  interesting  because  of  both  what  it 
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omits  and  what  values  it  exemplifies.  Con- 
templation is  omitted,  though  Spencer  him- 
self was  a  philosopher.  And  religion  is 
omitted — an  omission  in  keeping  with  his 
agnostic  philosophy,  and  illuminated  by  his 
refusal  to  attend  the  funeral  services  of  his 
friend  Darwin  because  they  were  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  though  Spencer  was 
ready  to  see  in  science  "tacit  worship." 
As  to  the  scale  of  values  of  the  elements  ad- 
mitted to  the  list,  it  is  naively  naturalistic 
to  attach  most  value  to  an  instinct  shared  by 
man  with  all  animals  and  least  value  to  the 
refinements  of  life  which  most  characterize 
man  as  civilized  and  cultured.  Nothing  in 
Rousseau,  whom  Spencer  disclaimed  having 
read,  is  more  crass  or  specious  than  this. 
A  philosopher  of  evolution  should  be  the 
last  to  hold  that  the  final  effect  in  a  series 
is  the  least  important  of  all,  unless  indeed 
evolution  is  to  be  progressive  in  content  but 
recessive  in  value.  Spencer  raised  a  good 
question,  the  perennial  philosophic  ques- 
tion in  one  form  or  another — what  is  it  to 
live  completely?  but  gave  a  poor  answer, 
not  only  because  he  omitted  reflection  and 
spirituality,  but  also  because  he  mistakenly 
identified  the  scale  of  values  with  the  order 
of  facts. 

In  his  "Outlines  of  Educational  Doc- 
trine," Herbart  raises  a  similar  question 
and  gives  a  wiser  answer.  His  question  is, 
what  are  the  "interests"  of  life?  He  an- 
swers: (1)  science;  (2)  philosophy;  (3) 
art;  (4)  morality;  (5)  institutions;  (6) 
religion.  Each  of  these  six  he  regards  as 
essential;  the  first  three  relate  mainly  to 
nature;  the  second  three  mainly  to  man; 
and  the  second  group  Herbart  deems  more 
valuable  than  the  first  for  living  the  com- 
plete human  life.  The  interests  of  moral- 
ity, he  thinks,  outweigh  the  interests  of 
science.  People  who  feel  most  keenly  in 
our  day  that  the  moral  development  of  the 
nations  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  scien- 


tific attainment  are  least  likely  to  disagree 
with  Herbart.  Man's  capacity  to  advance 
knowledge  has  far  outrun  his  ability  to  use 
it  morally. 

That  these  six  interests  are  primary  in 
human  life,  a  review  of  man's  past  history 
or  present  psychology  could  easily  show. 
But  is  Herbart 's  list  complete?  He  omits 
one  interest,  viz.,  vocation.  This  he  did 
because  he  was  discussing  a  many-sided 
culture,  not  a  narrowing  occupation.  So 
Greek  antiquity  had  set  culture  and  voca- 
tion over  against  each  other;  so  did  Her- 
bart, himself  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Greek  antiquity  by  his  mother.  But  this 
sharp  contrast  between  culture  and  voca- 
tion is  itself  now  antiquated,  or  ought  to  be. 
Why? 

In  the  light  of  these  two  lists  and  the 
comment  upon  them,  we  ask  anew,  what 
are  the  elements  of  complete  living?  and 
suggest  as  the  modern  acceptable  answer 
these  six:  (1)  health,  for  body  and  mind; 

(2)  goodness,  both  social  and  individual; 

(3)  beauty,  including  love;  (4)  truth,  both 
scientific  and  philosophic;  (5)  vocation,  in- 
volving skill;  and  (6)  religion.  Without 
health,  effectiveness  at  every  point  is  handi- 
capped. Without  goodness,  beauty  and 
truth,  the  three  functions  of  the  soul — 
initiative,  sensibility  and  docility,  as  Pro- 
fessor Royce  names  them,  inter-related  as 
they  are — have  no  proper  objects.  Without 
vocation,  man's  practical  ability  is  unutil- 
ized, at  great  economic  waste,  and  also  his 
whole  life  suffers  through  social  detach- 
ment. Without  religion,  the  whole  life 
lacks  unity  and  inspiration.  No  life  or 
society  lacking  any  one  of  these  elements 
can  be  regarded  as  complete,  and  no  life  or 
society  is  as  yet  in  full  possession  of  all  of 
them. 

Thus  vocation  is  one  element  in  complete 
living,  reciprocally  related  to  all  the  other 
elements.    The  term  culture  may  be  con- 
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veniently  used  to  cover  these  other  ele- 
ments, including  even  health,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  not  a  natural  product,  but  is  won  by 
man's  knowledge  and  its  use.  There  is  his- 
toric ground  for  such  convenient  limita- 
tion of  the  term  culture;  it  also  helps  to 
make  a  contrast ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  sense 
in  which  human  vocation  is  itself  a  part  of 
human  culture,  viz.,  in  the  sense  that  it  be- 
longs to  what  man  has  added  to  nature. 
(At  this  point  I  substituted  "and"  for 
"versus"  in  the  title  of  this  paper.)  And 
our  education  is  to  fit  us  to  live  completely. 
From  this  standpoint  the  problem  is  evi- 
dently not  one  of  dispensing  with  either 
culture  or  vocation  but  of  their  right  ad- 
justment. 

Before  suggesting  the  nature  of  this  ad- 
justment, let  us  consider  more  carefully 
these  contrasting  elements,  culture  and 
vocation,  in  complete  living.  Culture  is 
man's  contribution  to  natural  living,  is 
man's  effort  to  dignify  the  animal  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  By  vocation  we  live, 
by  culture  we  live  abundantly.  Vocation 
has  immediate,  culture  has  remote  ends. 
Vocation  is  a  limiting  occupation,  culture 
is  an  unlimited  outlook.  Vocation  looks 
without,  culture  looks  within.  Vocation  is 
work,  culture  is  play;  not  idleness,  but  the 
play  of  the  body  in  recreation,  the  play  of 
the  imagination  in  forming  scientific  hy- 
potheses, in  energy  of  contemplation,  as 
Aristotle  said,  in  fashioning  the  forms  of 
art,  in  conceiving  human  progress,  and  in 
worship.  Vocation  is  the  bondage  of  neces- 
sity, culture  is  the  yoke  of  freedom.  Voca- 
tion binds  one  to  the  here  and  the  now, 
culture  connects  one  with  the  there  and  the 
then.  Vocation  is  pragmatic,  culture  is 
idealistic.  Vocation  is  narrow  utility,  cul- 
ture is  not  inutility  but  broad  utility. 
Vocation  is  primitive,  oriental  and  Roman; 
culture  is  Hellenic  and  Renaissance.  Voca- 
tion is  Dionysos,  culture  is  Apollo.  Voca- 


tion is  a  son  of  Martha,  culture  a  son  of 
Mary.  Vocation  is  the  naturalism  of  Rous- 
seau, culture  is  the  humanism  of  Fichte. 
Vocation  is  man  toiling,  culture  is  man 
thinking  and  creating.  In  short,  vocation 
bakes  bread,  while  culture  makes  it  worth 
while  that  bread  should  be  baked. 

Now  a  contrast  really  reveals  the  deeper 
unity  of  the  two  things  contrasted.  We 
can  set  vocation  and  culture  over  against 
each  other  because  they  each  belong  to 
complete  living.  Nietzsche  said  truly, 
1 1  Man  is  the  valuing  animal. "  It  is  doubts 
less  culture  that  gives  value  to  vocation, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  vocation  makes 
culture  possible.  Without  vocation,  no  sur- 
vival of  culture ;  without  culture,  but  little 
value  in  vocation.   Ruskin  says : 

Life  without  industry  is  guilt,  and  industry  with- 
out art  is  brutality. 

Just  so,  culture  without  vocation  is  like 
Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burns,  while  voca- 
tion without  culture  is  like  the  peasants 
laboring  when  there's  no  Angelus  to  ring. 
The  cultured  man  without  a  vocation  is  a 
social  parasite,  while  the  natural  man  with- 
out culture  is  a  slave  to  his  own  nature. 
Thus  these  two  opposite  interests,  culture 
and  vocation,  are  really  one  in  the  service 
of  true  living. 

The  fruits  of  Greek  culture  grew  out  of 
the  soil  of  human  slavery.  But  the  move- 
ment of  democracy  has  freed  the  slave  from 
work  and  freed  the  master  from  play.  Both 
master  and  slave  require  both  culture  and 
vocation  for  the  fully  human  life.  Democ- 
racy tends  to  remove  the  barriers  between 
the  cultured  aristocracy  and  the  laboring 
masses.  We  no  longer  regard  work  as 
menial,  and  the  idle  rich  suffer  social  dis- 
esteem.  In  his  oration  on  "  The  American 
Scholar,"  Emerson  says: 

There  is  virtue  yet  in  the  hoe  and  the  spade, 
for  learned  as  well  as  for  unlearned  hands. 

Culture  and  vocation  are  opposites,  but 
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not  contradictories;  on  the  contrary,  both 
are  true,  and  render  each  other  mutual  aid 
and  comfort.  A  man's  work  provides  mo- 
tive for  maintaining  his  health,  occupies 
and  more  or  less  cultivates  his  mind,  devel- 
ops his  character  and  brings  him  possibly 
into  the  sense  of  kinship  with  the  creative 
God  in  whom  his  religion  probably  teaches 
him  to  believe.  A  man's  culture,  on  the 
other  hand,  enables  him  to  enjoy  his  work, 
understand  its  place  and  service  in  society, 
and  use  it  as  a  mode  of  self-expression. 

We  conclude,  then,  on  the  relation  of  cul- 
ture and  vocation,  that  they  are,  or  should 
be,  different  aspects  of  the  one  process  of 
complete  living,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
individual  requires  both  to  realize  his  self- 
hood. Thinking  and  doing  are  not  two 
things,  but  one  thing.  Wundt  and  Royce 
have  shown  us  this  truth  in  psychology.  A 
cultivated  and  skilled  democracy  should 
show  us  its  truth  in  society.  Complete  liv- 
ing, individually  and  socially,  is  a  complex 
unity,  and  to  live  completely  is,  of  course, 
man's  most  difficult  art. 

How  then  shall  we  adjust  the  claims  of 
cultural  and  vocational  education?  In  the 
light  of  the  foregoing,  the  theoretical  solu- 
tion is  not  difficult;  its  practical  accom- 
plishment is  the  difficult  thing.  The  edu- 
cation that  fits  us  for  complete  living,  nay, 
that  exemplifies  complete  living  while  we 
are  being  educated  is  both  cultural  and 
vocational.  Our  education  shall  help  us  to 
make  a  living,  it  shall  also  help  us  to 
make  a  life.  Education  is  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  tools  and  content  of  culture, 
making  us  appreciative,  and,  in  a  measure, 
productive,  participants  therein;  and  also 
to  develop  our  skill  in  accord  with  our 
talent,  making  us  profitable  servants  of 
society.  Cultural  education  increases  cu- 
bical living,  vocational  education  increases 
social  service,  whose  marketable  value  is 
but  a  means  to  an  end.  We  are  to  be  made 


men  first,  then  workmen ;  we  are  to  be 
humanized,  then  vocationalized.  Of  all 
vocations,  that  of  the  soldier  alone  makes 
war  on  culture  and  can  not  be  humanized. 

Now  parenthood  can  be  vocationalized, 
but  not  infancy,  for  the  infant's  productive 
skill  is  not  yet  available.  Even  adolescence 
can  be  vocationalized  in  a  measure,  but  not 
childhood,  for  the  child's  talents  are  not  yet 
known,  and  can  not  be  till  adolescence 
brings  them  out.  In  an  ideal  arrangement 
we  should  have  cultural  education  until  at 
least  the  natural  talents  are  revealed,  that 
is,  through  the  period  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, after  which  education  should  be  voca- 
tional. Before  this  time  education  can  not 
be  profitably  vocational,  for  no  expert  in 
the  field  of  vocational  guidance  can  tell 
what  a  child  can  or  should  do  as  an  adult. 

But  once  again,  as  Cleveland  might  re- 
mind us,  it  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that 
confronts  us.  Five  states  in  the  union  still 
have  no  compulsory  education  laws  what- 
ever. Those  states  having  such  laws  usually 
set  fourteen  instead  of  eighteen  as  the 
upper  age  limit.  Boys  and  girls  leaving 
school  at  this  age  under  some  actual  or 
fancied  necessity  find  no  employment  under 
existing  factory  laws  or  poor  employment, 
neither  developing  nor  promotive.  Such 
conditions,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  gradually 
pass.  Only  as  a  temporary  concession  to 
such  conditions  is  there  justification  for 
vocational  training  for  early  adolescence 
and  pre-vocational  schools  for  later  child- 
hood. Such  wrork  as  at  present  organized  is 
half  against  nature,  being  premature,  and 
half  against  reason,  allowing  inadequate 
time  for  the  assumption  of  culture,  the  right 
in  a  democracy  of  every  member  of  society. 

But  the  cultural  curriculum  of  lower  and 
secondary  schools  should  recognize  voca- 
tion as  one  of  the  essential  elements  in 
civilization,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  done. 
Such  recognition  involves  learning  by  doing 
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as  a  method,  and  a  study  of  the  occupations 
of  man  as  content.  History  particularly 
should  include  the  record  of  human  achieve- 
ment in  times  of  peace.  Such  education, 
though  not  utilizing  the  vocational  motive, 
would  promote  vocational  intelligence. 
And  it  is  more  intelligence,  not  more  "effi- 
ciency, ' '  that  the  workers  of  the  world  need. 

A  vocational  college,  half  culture  and 
half  vocation,  is  nothing  against  nature ;  it 
may  also  be  nothing  against  reason,  if  the 
preceding  years  have  been  wisely  utilized 
in  laying  the  broad  foundations  of  culture. 

A  professional  institution  building  voca- 
tional skill  on  collegiate  culture  has  the  best 
warrant,  from  both  nature  and  reason,  for 
its  existence. 

In  sum,  mankind  requires  a  vocational 
education  that  is  cultural  at  the  bottom 
and  a  cultural  education  that  is  vocational 
at  the  top.  We  need  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  professional  intelli- 
gence, and  we  need  healthful,  scientific, 
esthetic,  moral  and  spiritual  skill.  We 
want  neither  dumb  toilers  nor  exclusive 
culturists.  Culture  shall  drop  down  from 
heaven,  and  vocation  shall  spring  up  from 
the  earth.  Vocation  shall  be  the  applica- 
tion of  culture,  and  culture  shall  be  the  halo 
of  vocation. 

In  his  poem  entitled:  "A  Grammarian's 
Funeral  shortly  after  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing in  Europe,"  Browning  says: 

(Ob,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature,  \ 
Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 
Bad  is  our  bargain! 
H.  H.  Horne 

New  York  University 

THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

In  non-progressive  nations  the  teacher 
merely  hands  down  traditional  learning 
without  addition  or  subtraction.  He  does 
not  venture  into  the  ideal  or  try  to  make 
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society  different  from  what  it  is.  With  us, 
however,  there  is  a  somewhat  loosely  de- 
fined theory  to  the  effect  that  teachers 
should  make  over  their  students  and  modify 
civilization.  One  of  the  common  phrases 
heard  for  years  at  teachers'  meetings  is 
that  of  the  teacher 's  influence.  The  teacher 
is  expected  to  exert  influence  along  with 
mere  instruction.  Thus  the  question  is 
narrowed  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  leader- 
ship. 

The  leadership  function  of  modern  soci- 
ety is  divided  among  various  classes.  The 
statesman,  the  clergyman,  the  editor,  the 
inventor,  the  scientist,  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  boss  share  in  the  direction  of  soci- 
ety. Inva  sense  every  one  is  a  leader  in  that 
he  exerts  influence,  but  when  we  speak  of 
leaders  we  usually  have  in  mind  individuals 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability  who  are 
fitted  through  attainments  and  personality 
for  a  commanding  influence. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  men  in 
higher  education  shall  lead  in  certain  fields, 
especially  in  science.  The  question  of 
leadership  is  most  acute  with  reference  to 
social  philosophy  and  political  develop- 
ments. Walt  Whitman  once  expressed  his 
indifference  to  universities  by  saying  that 
"they  are  always  contemporary,  never  pro- 
phetic." That  characterization,  however, 
is  not  acceptable  to  men  in  higher  educa- 
tion. They  feel  that  they  serve  by  giving 
their  instruction  a  forward-looking  turn. 
Every  instructor  who  is  worth  his  salt  be- 
lieves that  he  is  helping  the  world.  He 
feels  that  much  of  the  progress  of  recent 
years  has  come  out  of  the  universities.  He 
believes  that  the  university  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  best  consciousness  in  societ}^ 
and  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  all  his  work 
would  fail  if  he  had  to  work  under  repres- 
sion. The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  the 
best  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  a 
university  as  a  social  force;  it  has  influ- 
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enced  the  state;  it  has  been  identified 
fundamentally  with  reform  movements;  its 
campus  has  been  state-wide  if  not  nation- 
wide. 

But  this  conception  of  the  place  of  the 
university  is  vigorously  opposed.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Sturtevant,  an  editor  of  Wausau,  Wiscon- 
sin, writing  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
September,  1915,  says  : 

They  (the  people)  do  not  want  propagandist 
teaching;  they  think  the  universities  should  teach 
facts  rather  than  theories;  opinion  is  and  ought  to 
be  free,  but  freedom  of  opinion  is  not  promoted 
by  the  inculcation  of  disputed  beliefs  by  trained 
and  skillful  professors. 

The  article  from  which  this  is  quoted 
bitterly  opposes  the  welfare  and  uplift  pro- 
clivities of  the  university  and  seems  to 
imply  that  the  social  influence  of  higher 
education  should  be  neutral.  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
defines  the  right  to  free  speech  in  univer- 
sities as  the  right 

to  proclaim  views  not  discordant  with  the  ethical 
sense  of  the  community,  and  so  proclaimed  as  to 
evidence  due  consideration  for  the  sensibilities  of 
those  holding  different  views. 

Dr.  Witmer,  of  the  university,  comment- 
ing upon  Mr.  Pepper's  statement,  says: 

I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Pepper 
thinks  that  the  college  curriculum  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  number  of  subjects  and  that 
the  content  and  methods  of  instruction  should  aim 
at  molding  the  mind  and  character  of  students  in 
conformity  to  his  religious  and  ethical  ideas. 

According  to  views  expressed  above,  uni- 
versities may  hold  entirely  aloof  from  pres- 
ent problems  and  confine  themselves  to 
teaching  subjects,  like  mathematics,  having 
no  discernible  religious,  social  or  political 
implications.  They  may  deal  only  with 
materials  which  have  no  throbbing  inter- 
est, or  they  may  indoctrinate  students  only 
with  the  pet  views  of  influential  members 
of  boards  of  trustees. 

While  discordant  views  are  expressed 


regarding  the  limits  of  the  teacher's  right 
to  lead  there  can  be  little  disagreement  as 
to  the  need  of  wise  leadership  to-day. 
There  are  educational,  social,  municipal,  na- 
tional and  international  issues  to  challenge 
the  best  intelligence  available.  The  polit- 
ical treatment  of  nearly  every  large  issue  is 
more  often  characterized  by  bungling  than 
by  largeness  of  vision  and  sureness  of  exe- 
cution. After  many  decades  the  capital 
and  labor  question  still  breeds  discord. 
Waste  and  graft  are  written  all  over  the 
history  of  our  natural  resources.  The 
duplication  and  confusion  in  marketing 
conditions  tend  to  substantiate  the  charge 
that  ours  is  a  civilization  of  sixth-grade 
graduates.  The  present  European  conflict, 
above  whose  barbarism  stands  its  puerile 
folly,  is  the  climax  of  evidence  showing  the 
dire  need  of  enlightened  leadership. 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try represent  some  of  the  keenest  intelli- 
gence in  society  and  while  the  interests  of 
perhaps  the  majority  of  faculty  members 
do  not  lie  in  social  and  political  affairs 
there  are  numbers  of  men  in  higher  edu- 
cation whose  abilities  and  special  studies 
render  them  second  to  none  in  power  for 
social  good.  It  is  a  waste  of  good  material 
not  to  utilize  these  talents.  The  university 
man  has  that  rarest  of  qualifications,  the 
academic  point  of  view.  He  stands  outside 
of  special  business  and  industrial  interests 
and  commands  a  juster  view  of  social  phe- 
nomena than  almost  any  one  else.  He  can 
see  all  sides  of  a  question  and,  approach- 
ing as  he  does  modern  problems  through 
actual  data  and  by  use  of  the  scientific 
method,  he  is  little  likely  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom to  have  warped  opinions,  whereas  the 
banker  or  the  manufacturer  or  the  railroad 
magnate  can  scarcely  free  himself  from  the 
bias  of  self  interest.  The  university  man 
has  been  set  apart  by  society  to  find  and 
declare  knowledge,  and  conditions  call  as 
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never  before  for  fearless  and  fair  study  and 
expression. 

The  irritation  which  is  expressed  in  some 
quarters  in  regard  to  the  progressive  tend- 
encies of  universities  shows  at  least  that 
these  institutions  have  arrived;  it  shows 
that  they  are  shifting  over  to  a  basis  of  vital 
connection  with  the  times.  The  fact  that 
the  university  has  at  least  been  discovered 
by  the  business  man  speaks  volumes ;  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  ornament  and  conven- 
tion, as  when  its  courses  dealt  mainly  with 
ancient  or  formal  learning. 

The  university  must  choose  between  sub- 
serviency and  negligibility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  positive  service  with  occasional 
wounded  sensibilities  on  the  other.  Any 
active  social  force  is  sure  to  disturb  some- 
body. If  you  teach  students  how  to  repair 
plumbing  fixtures  the  local  plumbing  com- 
pany may  object;  if  you  teach  pure  food 
you  court  the  hostility  of  the  adulterators ; 
if  you  tell  plain  facts  about  farm  loans  the 
banking  interests  may  be  displeased.  There 
is  no  form  of  ignorance  which  does  not  pay 
somebody  dividends.  When  an  attempt  is 
made  to  clear  up  questions  of  practical  im- 
portance some  one  is  sure  to  be  disturbed, 
and  let  it  be  said  that  the  so-called  theories 
of  college  professors  are  highly  agreeable 
as  compared  with  college  professors'  facts. 

The  universities  might  as  well  go  out  of 
existence  as  to  keep  aloof  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hour,  the  chief  of  which  are 
problems  of  government.  S.  S.  McClure, 
founder  of  McClure'- }s  Magazine,  recently 
stated  to  a  group  of  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  that 

the  only  business  we  leave  to  untrained  men  in 
America  is  the  business  of  government. 

He  regards  the  most  important  work  of 
his  magazine  to  have  been  that  it  called  at- 
tention to  this  fact.  It  is  either  an  igno- 
minious surrender  for  higher  education  or  a 
serious  grappling  with  social  issues.  The 


people  have  invested  heavily  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  it  is  the  interests  of  the  people 
rather  than  the  interests  of  a  few  big  men 
that  should  govern  the  social  policy  of 
higher  schooling. 

From  any  point  of  view  higher  education 
must  be  regarded  as  identified  with  the 
highest  public  welfare;  it  can  not  overlook 
the  deficiencies  and  disorders  of  social 
organization ;  it  should  not  be  a  plutocratic 
plaything  but  an  agency  of  general  social 
betterment.  In  an  agricultural  region  it 
must  not  only  teach  farmers  how  to  pro- 
duce but  how  to  market ;  how  to  cooperate ; 
how  to  free  themselves  from  various  com- 
mercial evils.  It  stultifies  itself  when  it 
turns  out  engineering  experts  for  manu- 
facturing and  closes  its  eyes  to  child  labor 
in  the  mills.  It  is  untrue  to  its  mission  if  it 
deals  with  cultural  elegancies  to  be  enjoyed 
by  a  prosperous  few,  when  it  derives  finan- 
cial support  indirectly  from  underpaid  toil. 
It  has  a  special  duty  to  serve  the  many. 

In  order  to  enter  upon  the  full  program 
of  leadership  which  logically  belongs  to 
higher  education,  certain  changes  are 
needed  affecting  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  members  of  faculties.  But  the 
most  important  change  of  all  is  to  set  up  an 
ideal  of  suitable  conditions  of  employment. 
It  should  be  generally  understood  that  pro- 
fessors are  not  mere  hired  men.  They  are 
engaged  to  render  an  intellectual  service,  a 
service  which  is  grievously  interfered  with 
when  certain  concepts  of  the  commercial 
world  are  brought  to  the  campus.  In  the 
industrial  world  a  barbarous  spirit  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  practise  of  arbitrarily 
' '  firing ' '  people.  A  man  may  be  discharged 
with  good  reason  or  fired  with  no  reason 
whatsoever.  Millions  of  emploj^ees  and 
operatives  live  in  fear  of  being  fired.  Fir- 
ing is  an  impressive  fact ;  indeed  about  the 
biggest  feature  of  relationships  in  a  be- 
nighted industrial  order  is  the  loose  attach- 
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ment  between  the  man  and  the  job.  This 
is  bad  enough  in  an  industrial  jungle  but 
to  bring  into  the  realm  of  higher  education 
concepts  borrowed  from  the  railroad  sec- 
tion and  the  rolling  mill  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. The  university  should  not  be  the 
image  of  the  factory  as  factories  are  now 
organized,  with  inscrutable  and  invisible 
boards  of  directors,  superintendents  with 
autocratic  powers,  and  cringing  crews. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  concepts  of 
factory  organization  are  being  pushed  over 
into  the  field  of  university  control.  It  looks 
as  if  the  human  relationships  of  the  great 
mill,  for  example,  were  serving  as  models 
of  academic  organization.  Recently  at  the 
University  of  Utah  a  professor  was  dis- 
charged because  in  private  conversation  he 
made  a  remark  reflecting  upon  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  whole  theory 
of  the  function  of  higher  education  is  in- 
volved in  the  conditions  of  employment  and 
in  stability  of  tenure.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
expect  that  college  men  can  be  anything  but 
college  mummies  if  they  are  to  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  being  fired.  The  conditions 
for  intellectual  integrity  are  hopeless  when 
the  ablest  instructor  may  be  discharged 
without  a  hearing  and  for  insufficient  rea- 
son. 

There  is  need  of  popularizing  clear-cut 
ideals  of  academic  leadership.  If  the  pub- 
lic can  be  educated  to  certain  kinds  of  soap, 
flour  and  chewing  tobacco,  it  may  also  be 
educated  to  believe  that  the  men  given 
positions  in  higher  education  are  fairly  well 
fitted  to  lead  and  should  be  allowed  to  lead. 
A  congressman  can  say  anything  in  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  being 
given  this  constitutional  right  in  order  that 
public  welfare  may  be  promoted;  he  may 
work  an  injury  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
but  there  would  be  a  greater  injury  if  he 
did  not  have  this  freedom.  The  college 
professor  similarly  is  entitled  to  his  sphere 


of  liberty.  In  the  classroom  there  should 
be  the  spirit  of  free  discussion  and  a  fear- 
less grappling  with  issues.  If  the  instruc- 
tor is  a  real  person  and  reveals  his  opinions, 
what  of  it?  Those  who  would  suppress 
free  speech  in  universities  do  not  seem  to 
give  the  student  any  credit  for  having  a 
mind  of  his  own. 

Whatever  limitations  are  set  upon  the 
classroom  there  certainly  should  be  no  ques- 
tions raised,  ordinarily,  when  the  instructor 
is  not  in  the  classroom.  I  can  see  con- 
siderable difference  between  being  in  the 
classroom  and  out  of  the  classroom.  It 
might  be  improper  to  say  in  the  classroom 
what  one  might  properly  say  at  a  meeting 
of  his  religious  sect  or  of  his  political  party. 
If  a  man's  utterances  outside  the  classroom 
could  be  shown  at  a  judicial  inquiry — 
which  protection  professors  of  course  do 
not  have — to  be  clearly  harmful  in  their 
results  upon  class  work  then  there  would 
be  some  ground  for  complaint,  but  if  this 
can  not  be  shown  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  raising  the  question  as  to  what  a 
man  says  when  not  on  the  campus. 

Conditions  should  be  such  that  college 
men  would  consider  it  safe  to  be  seen  on 
platforms  at  all  kinds  of  meetings,  to  be 
quoted  freely  in  the  press,  to  take  part  in 
fights  for  civic  righteousness  and  to  come 
forth  from  the  safe  obscurity  which  is 
often  now  their  retreat  and  take  a  hand  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  the  hour.  They 
should  feel  free  to  write  upon  live  topics. 

It  remains  to  find  ways  of  guarding  ten- 
ure and  fortifying  the  academic  profession. 
Possibly  if  boards  of  trustees,  as  some  one 
has  suggested,  were  to  be  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  political  parties  and  of 
labor  unions  as  well  as  employers,  the  col- 
lege professor  would  have  a  different  out- 
look, but  whatever  the  plan,  the  one  thing 
desired  is  to  free  educators  from  those  fears 
and  restrictions  which  simply  make  it  im- 
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possible  for  them  fully  to  live  up  to  the 
name. 

Arland  D.  Weeks 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Fargo 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  congress  as  follows: 

Creating  an  executive  department  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Education,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  secretary  of  education  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  Senate's  approval.  The 
secretary's  annual  salary  would  be  $12,000.  The 
bill  provides  also  for  an  assistant  secretary  of 
education  at  $6,000  a  year,  appointed  in  the  same 
manner.  All  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
present  Bureau  of  Education  would  attach  to  this 
new  department. 

Making  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  promote  plans  for  the 
elimination  of  adult  illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 
The  commissioner  shall  investigate  methods  that 
have  been  and  are  now  used  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries  to  eliminate  aduit 
illiteracy;  devise  plans  to  eliminate  adult  illiter- 
acy in  the  United  States;  and  cooperate  with 
state,  county,  district  and  municipal  education 
officers,  to  carry  out  these  plans.  To  carry  out 
these  provisions,  the  bill  provides  $15,000  the  first, 
fiscal  year,  $22,500  each  succeeding  year  until 
June  30,  1920,  and  then  $17,500  yearly  until  June 
30,  1925.  No  part  of  the  appropriations  shall  be 
used  for  teaching  or  supervising  schools.  The 
commissioner  shall  not  undertake  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  adult  illiterates  in  any  jurisdiction 
without  the  written  invitation  or  consent  of  the 
board  of  education  or  the  chief  school  officer  of 
the  respective  state,  territory  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

Establishing  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  university  board,  to  consist  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  as  ex-officio  chairman,  and  ten  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  latter  members  would 
hold  office  for  ten  years,  the  terms  of  two  expiring 
every  two  years.  This  board  would  have  power  to 
investigate  into  the  scientific  operations  of  the 
government  and  recommend  to  the  President  meas- 
ures for  utilizing  such  scientific  operations  for 


educational  or  research  purposes;  to  advise  and 
direct  adult  research  students  in  the  use  of  such 
governmental  operations;  to  organize  and  control 
any  postgraduate  teaching  and  research  work  for 
which  congress  may  hereafter  appropriate  funds; 
to  promote  the  exchange  of  professors  or  stu- 
dents between  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries  and  administer  any  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purpose;  and  to  establish 
for  all  incorporated  educational  institutions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  classification  or  stand- 
ards consistent  with  those  generally  recognized 
in  the  United  States  as  necessary  and  proper,  and 
to  control  the  incorporation  or  consolidation  of 
educational  institutions  with  degree-granting 
power  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Providing  for  free  high-school  text-books  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Books  for  the  elementary 
schools  are  now  furnished  free  to  the  pupils. 

Creating  a  national  university  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  advance  of  science  and  of 
the  liberal  and  fine  arts  by  original  investigation 
and  research  and  other  suitable  means,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  scientific  departments  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  country.  Persons  to  be 
admitted  must  have  an  M.S.  or  M.A.  degree,  or  its 
equivalent. 

Creating  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  division 
of  civic  training,  at  the  head  of  which  would  be  a 
chief  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $4,500.  The 
object  of  this  division  would  be  "to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  American  citizenship  by  giving  in- 
formation and  personal  assistance  for  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  American  democracy,  in 
schools,  institutions,  corporations,  combinations  or 
associations  of  men;  women  and  children." 

Creating  a  new  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, to  be  called  the  "Federal  Motion  Picture 
Commission,"  to  exercise  censorship  over  all  films 
intended  for  interstate  commerce. 

Appropriating  $3,000  annually  to  be  used  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  collecting,  transcribing  and  compiling  valu- 
able documents  relating  to  the  educational  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Establishing  marketing  departments  in  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  appropriating  $250,000  an- 
nually for  this  purpose.  To  secure  its  allotment, 
each  state  must  establish  the  above-mentioned  de- 
partment and  appropriate  an  amount  equal  to  its 
allotment. 
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Applying  a  portion  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
to  the  endowment  of  schools  or  departments  of 
mines  in  the  various  states  and  territories. 

Increasing  by  $10,000  to  each  state  and  terri- 
tory the  present  annual  appropriation  for  agricul- 
tural and  experiment  stations.  This  additional 
money  would  be  used  for  research  work  in  home 
economics. 

Providing  for  a  ' '  military  training  academy ' ' 
in  each  state.  The  military  training  would  be 
under  the  control  of  an  officer  or  officers  desig- 
nated by  the  President  from  the  regular  army. 

Providing  for  the  organization  of  cadet  com- 
panies in  high  schools  and  for  the  holding  of 
summer  camps  for  the  training  of  these  cadets. 

Creating  a  commission  on  educational,  vocational 
and  military-naval  training,  to  be  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  Senate  and  three  members 
of  the  House,  to  consider  whether  national  grants 
should  be  made  to  the  various  states  to  stimulate 
vocational  and  military-naval  training. 

Transferring  the  authority,  duties,  discretion 
and  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
district.  The  bill  proposes  the  employment  by  the 
commissioners  of  a  "  director  of  education ' 7  at 
$6,000  per  annum,  who  would  be  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  public  schools,  replacing  the 
superintendent.  The  commissioners  would  appoint 
a  board  of  education  of  five  members  who  would 
have  such  authority  and  powers  as  might  be  given 
to  them  by  the  commissioners.  All  appointments, 
promotions,  reductions  and  removals  of  officers, 
teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  public  schools 
would  be  made  by  the  commissioners.  Several 
other  bills  have  been  introduced  transferring  the 
management  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Home  School  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  District  commissioners. 

Incorporating  the  Playground  and  Eecreation 
Association  of  America  with  the  usual  corporate 
powers  and  privileges  as  a  self -perpetuating  body. 

Granting  all  public  lands  within  the  state  of 
New  Mexico  to  the  state,  75  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  lease,  sale  or  rental  to  be  used  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools,  20  per 
cent,  for  the  support  of  the  state  educational  in- 
stitutions and  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  roads,  and  5  per  cent,  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of 
the  reclamation  fund  established  by  the  act  of 
June  17,  1902. 


A   BUREAU   OF  SALESMANSHIP  RESEARCH 

There  will  be  opened  in  affiliation  with  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
on  June  1,  191G,  a  bureau  of  salesmanship  re- 
search. 

A  fund  amounting  to  $75,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  bureau  for  the  first  five  years  has 
been  provided  by  a  group  of  business  concerns 
to  whose  initiative  the  organization  of  the 
bureau  is  due.  Among  these  cooperating  con- 
cerns are  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
and  others.  Offices,  psychological  laboratories 
and  equipment  have  been  provided  by  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology. 

The  aim  of  this  bureau  is  to  secure  a 
broader  basis  of  established  fact  for  use  in 
improving  present  methods  of  selecting  and 
training  salesmen,  by  accumulating  and  sys- 
tematizing information  concerning  the  meth- 
ods now  used  by  successful  firms,  by  applying 
psychological  tests  to  the  analysis  of  the  men- 
tal traits  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  sales- 
men, by  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  salesmen  in  cooperation 
with  various  firms,  and  by  publishing  the  re- 
sults of  these  studies  through  appropriate 
channels. 

The  activities  of  the  bureau  will  be  guided 
by  a  scientific  staff,  on  which  Dr.  W.  D.  Scott, 
professor  of  psychology  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, serves  as  director,  and  Professors 
W.  Y.  Bingham  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), J.  B.  Miner  (Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology),  and  G.  M.  Whipple  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois),  will  serve  as  cooperating 
psychologists.  The  scientific  staff  will  com- 
prise, in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  research 
assistant  and  several  research  fellows. 

The  fellowships,  yielding  from  $300  to  $500, 
will  be  awarded  to  graduate  students  of  supe- 
rior intellectual  ability,  personality  and  leader- 
ship, who  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  careers 
as  employment  managers  and  supervisors  of 
personnel.  There  will  be  opportunity  also  for 
students  of  psychology  who  wish  to  prepare 
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doctors'  dissertations  in  the  fields  of  mental 
tests,  vocational  analysis,  statistical  method, 
etc.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  W.  V. 
Bingham,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

The  Cornell  Alumni  News  gives  further  de- 
tails in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  Morse 
Hall,  which  housed  the  university's  depart- 
ment of  chemistry.  Little  more  was  left 
standing  than  the  walls  of  the  building.  The 
department's  loss  was  heavy,  although  a  large 
quantity  of  books,  records,  furniture,  supplies 
and  valuable  instruments  was  taken  out  while 
the  building  was  burning.  Temporary  quar- 
ters have  been  found  for  the  department  in 
various  buildings  and  its  work  for  the  coming 
term  has  been  reorganized.  A  few  laboratory 
courses  are  postponed  to  next  fall,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  courses  will  be  given  in 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  in  other  build- 
ings. The  fire  might  have  been  confined  to  the 
wing  and  even  to  the  floor  where  it  started  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  water  pressure  was  so 
low  that  the  firemen  were  unable  to  get  a 
stream  to  the  top  floor.  The  blaze  is  supposed 
to  have  started  in  the  studio  of  J.  P.  Troy, 
the  university  photographer,  in  the  top  of  the 
building.  When  it  was  discovered,  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  burning  in  the 
third  story  over  the  main  entrance.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  not  known. 

It  is  believed  that  a  large  quantity  of  the 
department's  supplies  of  glassware,  porcelain 
and  chemicals  was  saved.  All  the  glassware 
in  the  distribution  rooms  on  the  various  floors 
was  destroyed,  but  in  the  main  store  room,  in 
the  basement  of  the  Carnegie  annex,  there  was 
more  which  the  flames  did  not  reach.  Fifty 
cases  of  glassware,  imported  from  Germany, 
had  not  been  unpacked,  and  their  contents  are 
supposed  to  be  unharmed.  These  fifty  cases 
comprised  a  consignment  which  had  been 
shipped  from  Bremen  soon  after  the  war  be- 
gan, had  been  seized  and  held  by  the  British 
Admiralty,  and  had  recently  been  released  and 
allowed  to  come  to  this  country.  A  further 
stock  of  glassware,  which  had  been  unpacked 


and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  main  store  room, 
is  believed  to  have  come  through  the  fire  with- 
out harm.  Much  of  the  department's  store  of 
chemicals  will  be  found  in  good  condition,  it 
is  thought,  when  it  can  be  reached.  At  present 
many  things  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
which  were  not  burned  are  buried  in  ice. 

The  university's  loss  is  estimated  at  $325,- 
000,  and  there  was  $200,000  insurance  on  the 
building  and  contents.  The  building  was  in- 
ventoried in  the  university's  books  at  $194,- 
230.10,  of  which  $60,300  was  the  estimated 
value  of  the  Carnegie  annex,  built  in  1911. 
The  building  itself  was  insured  for  $150,000. 
"Whether  the  insurance  of  $50,000  on  the  con- 
tents will  cover  the  university's  loss  in  that 
particular  can  not  be  told  until  the  salvage  is 
complete.  Mr.  Troy  estimates  his  loss  at 
$7,000  and  he  had  only  $2,000  of  insurance. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Professor  Theodore  W.  Eichards,  who  was 
awarded  this  year  the  Nobel  prize  in  chemistry, 
will  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at 
the  Harvard  commencement  exercises  next 
June. 

The  public  lectures  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity on  the  Louis  Clark  Yanuzem  Foundation 
are  being  delivered  this  year  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunt  Morgan,  professor  of  experimental  zool- 
ogy in  Columbia  University,  on  the  general 
subject  "A  Critique  of  the  Theory  of  Evo- 
lution." There  are  four  lectures  in  the  series, 
given  on  February  24,  and  March  1,  8  and  15. 
The  lectures  on  the  Spencer  Trask  Foundation, 
to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Paul  van  den  "Ven,  re- 
cently of  the  University  of  Louvain,  will  be 
given  on  March  2,  9,  13  and  16,  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  "  The  University  of  Louvain," 
"  The  Captures  of  Constantinople,"  "  Byzan- 
tine Churches  of  Constantinople,"  "  Byzantine 
Monuments  in  Italy." 

Chancellor  Edward  C.  Elliott,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  spent  February  11  and  12 
in  his  first  official  visit  at  the  Montana  State 
College.  He  spoke  at  the  convocation  of  the 
State  University  on  February  17,  and  expected 
subsequently  to  visit  the  State  School  of  Mines 
at  Butte  and  the  normal  college  at  Dillon. 
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To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  William  J.  Means,  dean  of  the  college 
of  medicine  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Dr. 
Eugene  F.  McCampbell,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
deanship. 

-  After  a  service  of  forty-seven  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Dartmouth  College  faculty,  Dr. 
John  King  Lord,  professor  of  Latin  and  liter- 
ature, will  retire  on  June  30. 

During  the  first  part  of  February,  Professor 
M.  Y.  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, accepted  an  invitation  extended  by  the 
masters  and  trustees  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  to  make  a  study  of 
the  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  em- 
ployed in  the  school,  and  to  make  suggestions 
looking  toward  improvement.  He  spent  some 
time  at  the  school,  and  held  daily  conferences 
with  the  faculty  for  the  discussion  of  his 
findings. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin  is  giving  a 
series  of  fifteen  lectures  on  Subnormal  and 
Feeble-minded  Children  before  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy. 

Professor  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, will  deliver  on  Friday,  March  3,  in  the 
auditorium  of  Hunter  College,  a  lecture  en- 
titled :  "  Experiences,  Incentives  and  Ideals 
of  an  Old  Classicist." 

The  Wayne  (Ohio)  County  School  Board 
Convention  which  met  at  Wooster,  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  was  addressed  by  Professor  H.  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural  education,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology  that  J.  Mace  Andress,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  department  of  educational 
psychology  and  school  hygiene  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  past 
seven  years,  has  been  elected  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  psychology  at  the  Boston  Normal 
School  to  succeed  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  re- 
cently appointed  professor  of  education  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College. 

Supervisors  of  instruction  for  each  subject 
taught  in  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  the  New  York  City  College, 


have  been  appointed  by  President  Sidney  E. 
Mezes.  A  supervisor  of  instruction  at  Town- 
send  Harris  Hall  corresponds  to  a  head  of  de- 
partment in  other  high  schools  of  the  city. 
The  appointments  were  as  follows:  English, 
Mr.  Stair;  drawing,  Mr.  Chase;  history,  Mr. 
Canfield;  German,  Mr.  De  Walsh;  Greek,  Mr. 
Brown;  Spanish,  Mr.  Fuentes;  French,  Mr. 
Camera ;  Latin,  Mr.  Quackenbos ;  mathematics, 
Mr.  Linehan;  physics,  Mr.  Wetzel;  work- 
ship,  Mr.  Holton;  natural  history,  Mr.  Lieber. 

Sir  William  Turner,  principal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  distinguished  as  an  anato- 
mist, has  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

Dr.  Julius  Nelson,  professor  of  biology  at 
Rutgers  College  since  1888  and  state  biologist, 
died  on  February  16.  He  was  born  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  in  1858,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  public  schools  of  Mexico  City  will  be 
reopened  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  on 
March  6. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  have  ratified  the  proposal  made  by 
President  W.  O.  Thompson  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  research  professor- 
ships. The  plan  provides  that  men  of  recog- 
nized ability  may  be  relieved  from  teaching  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  scientific  research. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  announces  the  gift  of  $250,- 
000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York.  The  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ground  north  of  the  institute  cam- 
pus, through  which  it  is  planned  to  extend 
Morewood  Avenue. 

A  plan  to  establish  a  Columbia  University 
alumni  fund,  with  the  income  devoted  to  help- 
ing to  pay  the  university's  current  expenses, 
has  been  proposed  to  the  Alumni  Federation 
by  Mr.  R.  Y.  Norris,  president  of  the  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  Alumni.  The 
Mines  Association  has  voted  to  present  to  the 
other  alumni  a  plan  to  raise  such  a  fund  by 
contributions  from  class  funds,  bequests  and 
gifts.    A  board  of  trustees,  one  representing' 
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each  of  the  five  alumni  associations,  would 
have  charge  of  the  funds. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity to  obtain  a  fund  of  $300,000  for  a 
building  to  house  the  new  school  of  business, 
just  established  by  action  of  the  trustees. 
The  school  will  be  as  practical  as  possible  and 
close  touch  will  be  kept  with  large  business 
houses,  banks  and  trust  companies  of  New 
York.  It  is  planned  to  establish  a  large  lab- 
oratory in  the  school  of  business.  In  this  lab- 
oratory students  will  be  required  to  engage  in 
business  and  carry  through  operations  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  administrative  board 
also  plans  a  museum  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness in  the  building,  exhibiting  inventions 
and  systems  for  efficiency.  A  feature  which 
will  be  emphasized  is  the  mastering  of  mod- 
ern languages.  The  entrance  requirements 
will  call  for  French,  German  and  Spanish. 

The  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  plans  to  provide  for  offering  in- 
struction in  Spanish,  Latin  American  affairs 
and  international  relations  at  the  summer  ses- 
sions of  seventy-five  universities,  colleges  and 
normal  schools. 

The  Friars'  Cup,  given  each  semester  by 
the  junior  society  to  the  fraternity  in  Bowdoin 
College  having  the  highest  scholarship  stand- 
ing, has  been  awarded  to  the  Beta  Chi,  a  local 
fraternity.  Alpha  Delta  Phi  stands  second, 
and  the  recently-organized  Phi  Theta  Upsilon 
is  third.  The  Abraxas  Cup,  given  to  the  pre- 
paratory school  whose  students  rank  highest 
in  the  freshman  year  at  Bowdoin,  first  se- 
mester, has  been  won  by  the  Portland  High 
School,  with  the  Brunswick  High  School  as 
second. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Atlantic  States  will  be 
held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  14r-15,  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Plans  for  the  nation-wide  baby  week  pro- 
posed by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  for  March  4  to  11  have  extended  beyond 
the  United  States.  A  woman's  club  in  the 
British  West  Indies  has  written  to  the  Fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau  for  information  about 


what  baby  week  means  and  expects  to  initiate 
a  local  campaign.  Several  Canadians  have 
been  heard  from  too,  including  the  Saskatche- 
wan commissioner  of  public  health.  The 
Philippines  will  take  part  in  the  celebration 
if  the  plan  of  a  Manila  woman's  club  is  car- 
ried out.  By  special  request  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  sent  its  baby  week  bulletin  to  Val- 
dez  and  Nome  in  Alaska  and  to  two  of  the 
Indian  reservations  in  western  states.  The 
local  plans  for  baby  week  vary  in  the  2,029 
communities  from  which  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau has  had  inquiries.  For  instance,  Wiscon- 
sin has  initiated  a  state-wide  campaign  in 
which  especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  adequate 
nursing  care  and  instruction  for  prospective 
mothers.  In  Nebraska,  a  child-welfare  ex- 
hibit is  being  prepared  by  the  women's  clubs 
of  Omaha  and  Lincoln  which  will  travel  about 
among  the  clubs  throughout  the  state  after 
the  baby  week  in  those  two  cities  is  over.  One 
town  in  Maryland,  which  is  going  to  have  a 
birth  registration  day,  announces  that  an  en- 
terprising merchant  has  promised  to  give  a 
tooth  brush  to  every  mother  who  goes  to  the 
City  Hall  to  find  out  whether  her  baby's  birth 
is  registered!  Another  community  is  having 
a  competition  for  the  cleverest  window  plan 
for  baby  week  publicity. 

The  number  of  visitors  who  registered  at 
the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  for  Farm- 
ers' Week  was  3,548.  This  was  an  increase  of 
about  five  hundred  over  the  attendance  of  last 
year  and  about  a  thousand  larger  than  in 
1.914.  More  than  three  hundred  lectures  and 
demonstrations  were  given  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  and  there  were  many  exhibits,  en- 
tertainments and  conferences.  One  of  the 
largest  meetings  of  the  week  took  place  when 
farmers  and  students  met  to  arrange  for  em- 
ployment. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  reports  that 
the  Federation  of  Teachers  Associations  in- 
tends to  have  introduced  in  the  legislature  a 
school  teachers'  pension  bill  without  waiting 
for  any  measure  which  will  be  submitted  by 
the  mayor's .  pension  committee.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  City  Teachers'  Associa- 
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tion  President  Gross  outlined  the  bill  which 
will  have  the  approval  of  the  teachers'  associa- 
tions. He  said  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  teachers  cooperating  with  the  mayor's  pen- 
sion committee  in  spite  of  the  many  confer- 
ences held.  He  added  that  the  teachers  had 
gone  considerably  more  than  half  way  in  meet- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  committee,  but  even  so 
the  two  plans  were  widely  at  variance.  Mr. 
Gross  outlined  the  association's  bill,  the  main 
features  of  which  are :  The  city  and  the  teach- 
ers are  to  contribute  an  equal  amount  to  the 
fund,  and  the  city  is  to  make  good  any  deficit. 
Deductions  from  teachers'  salaries  shall  be 
2 J  per  cent,  on  salaries  up  to  $1,000;  3  per 
cent,  from  $1,000  to  $2,000;  3 1  per  cent,  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000;  4  per  cent,  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000,  up  to  7  per  cent,  on  salaries  in  excess 
of  $9,000. 

President  Willcox  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation : 

Finance — Mr.  Arnstein,  chairman;  Mr.  Dwigtit, 
Mr.  Flexner,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Somers 
and  Mr.  Whalen. 

Buildings — Mr.  Benson,  chairman;  Mr.  Bruck- 
bauer,  Mr.  Eilert,  Mr.  Ferris,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Wile  and  Mr.  Wilsey. 

Supplies — Miss  Leventritt,  chairman;  Mr.  Burck- 
bauer,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  DeLaney,  Mr.  Ferris,  Mr. 
Levy  and  Mr.  Wingate. 

By-Laws  and  Legislation — Mr.  Harrison,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Gillespie,  Mr.  Gilpatric,  Mr.  Halpin  and 
Mr.  Winthrop. 

Sites — Mr.  Gilpatric,  chairman;  Mr.  Cunnion, 
Mr.  Flexner,  Mr.  Fosdick,  Dr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Miller,  Dr.  Pisani,  Mr.  iSuydam  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

Elementary  Schools — Dr.  Wile,  chairman;  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Bamberger,  Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie, Mr.  Keller,  Mr.  Martin,  Mrs.  Mullan  and 
Mr.  Stern. 

High  Schools  and  Training  Schools — Mr.  Whalen, 
chairman;  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Giddings,  Mr. 
Greene,  Mr.  Harkness,  Miss  Leventritt,  Mr.  Somers, 
Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Winthrop. 

Special  Schools — Miss  Draper,  chairman;  Mr. 
Barondess,  Mr.  DeLaney,  Mr.  Eilert,  Mr.  Halpin, 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Quin. 

Vocational  Schools  and  Industrial  Training — 
Mr.  Martin,  chairman;  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Carroll, 


Miss  Draper,  Miss  Dreier,  Mr.  Eilert  and  Mr. 
Stein. 

Studies  and  Text-boolcs — Mr.  Giddings,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Bamberger,  Mr.  Barondess,  Mr. 
Churchill,  Dr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Stein  and  Dr.  Wile. 

Lectures  and  Libraries — Mr.  Atkinson,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Fosdick,  Mr.  Giddings, 
Miss  Leventritt,  Dr.  McDonald  and  Dr.  Pisani. 

Care  of  Buildings — Mr.  Levy,  chairman;  Mr. 
Arnstein,  Mr.  Cunnion,  Mr.  Ferris,  Mrs.  Mullan, 
Mr.  Stern  and  Mr.  Suydam. 

Athletics — Mr.  Wingate,  chairman;  Miss  Dreier, 
Mr.  Gilpatric,  Mr.  Keller,  Mr.  Miller,  Mrs.  Quin 
and  Mr.  Wilsey. 

Nominations — Mr.  Sullivan,  chairman;  Mr. 
Flexner,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Mullan,  Mr.  Stei  , 
Mr.  Whalen  and  Mr.  Winthrop. 

The  Cornell  Alumni  News  states  that  the 
New  York  state  budget  provides  for  the  appro- 
priation to  the  college  of  agriculture  of  Cor- 
nell University  of  about  one  half  as  much 
money  as  the  college  needs  for  actual  running 
expenses.  The  allowance  for  the  coming  year 
is  less  than  that  for  the  current  year  by  about 
$80,000.  The  college  had  asked  for  $734,803. 
Recommendations  for  increased  funds  were 
wholly  disregarded,  and  the  total  appropria- 
tion in  Governor  Whitman's  budget  was  only 
$501,429.66.  An  appropriation  of  that  size 
would  compel  the  college  to  abandon  many  of 
its  plans.  In  several  addresses  Dean  Galloway 
has  criticized  Governor  Whitman's  budget. 
He  called  the  governor's  plan  "  fiscal  domina- 
tion "  because  it  tends  to  fix  all  professors' 
salaries  by  legislation  and  to  prevent  promo- 
tion except  through  a  long  process  of  law.  A 
letter  has  been  sent  to  the  governor,  signed  by 
the  heads  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Veterinary  College,  and  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  in  which  the 
charge  is  made  that  the  budget  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  the  state's  educational  institutions 
are  growing  organisms,  doing  constructive 
work,  and  are  essentially  different  from  the 
state's  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
are  not  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as 
those  institutions.  As  examples  of  unwise 
policy  in  the  budget,  Dean  Galloway  cited  the 
fact  that  the  appropriation  for  fuel  was  cut  in 
half,  although  new  buildings  had  just  been 
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added  and  the  capacity  of  the  heating  plant 
had  been  doubled;  all  appropriations  for 
janitor  service  have  been  slashed  out  bodily, 
and  the  appropriation  for  water  cut  down  two 
thirds  despite  the  fact  that  the  college  is 
paying  the  city  of  Ithaca  a  fixed  annual  sum 
for  the  supply  which  the  college  uses. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

METHODS    OF  THE   BOARD   OF   REGENTS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

School  and  Society  has  already  reported 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Kingsbury  from 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Utah  and 
the  election  of  Dr.  John  R.  Widtsoe  as  his 
successor.  Inasmuch  as  the  affairs  of  the 
University  of  Utah  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  during  the  past  year  and  were 
dealt  with  in  an  elaborate  report  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors,  a  more  detailed  record  of  the 
recent  sequel  to  the  incidents  of  a  year  ago 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
this  journal. 

A  motion  looking  to  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Kingsbury  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  university  in  April,  1915, 
but  failed  to  secure  the  support  of  more  than 
a  small  minority  of  the  board.  Resolutions 
protesting  against  Dr.  Kingsbury's  continu- 
ance in  office  were  adopted  about  the  same 
time  by  the  Alumni  Association.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  found  with  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Kingsbury  that,  of  the  four 
charges  which  had  been  given  by  him  as  his 
reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  professors,  three 
specified  no  proper  grounds  for  such  action 
and  the  fourth  was  without  basis  in  fact;  that 
the  evidence  showed  that  under  the  then  ad- 
ministration "  unverified  gossip,  coming  from 
persons  unwilling  to  assume  public  responsi- 
bility for  their  statements  had  played  an  un- 
fortunate part  in  the  affairs  of  the  univer- 
sity " ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Kingsbury, 
especially  with  respect  to  one  of  the  professors 
whose  removal  he  had  demanded,  was  "  to  a 
singular  degree  uncontrolled  by  considerations 


of  fairness,  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  quasi-judicial  character  of  his 
office,  or  by  the  practical  judgment  properly 
to  be  expected  in  the  head  of  an  important 
educational  institution."  On  January  IS, 
1916,  Dr.  Kingsbury  was  informed  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  was  in  favor  of  his  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year ; 
he  thereupon  notified  the  board  of  his  decision 
"  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reappointment  as 
president."  The  considerations  which  moved 
the  board  of  regents  to  this  decision  are  ex- 
plained as  follows  by  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mr.  R.  W.  Young  (re- 
ported in  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  January  21): 

Continued  reflection  on  the  state  of  affairs  con- 
vinced the  majority  that  a  change  ought  to  be 
made  at  once,  owing  to  the  hostility  that  had  de- 
veloped towards  Dr.  Kingsbury.  We  came  to  be- 
lieve that  the  perpetuation  of  such  conditions  and 
the  stagnation  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
inevitably  result — and  I  say  this  without  thought 
of  criticism — from  perpetuating  an  administra- 
tion which,  by  consenus  of  opinion,  was  certain 
shortly  to  terminate,  would  surely  and  seriously 
retard  the  onward  and  upward  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  school. 

I  need  scarcely  confess  to  you  that  we  reached 
this  conclusion  with  great  reluctance,  both  because 
of  our  sincere  attachment  to  Dr.  Kingsbury  and 
because  we  fully  understood  that  we  would  be  as- 
sailed and  criticized  on  account  of  the  apparent 
inconupatibility  of  our  old  and  our  new  attitudes; 
yet,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
change  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  university, 
whose  custodians  we  were,  we  resolved  not  to  make 
an  attempt  to  "save  our  faces,"  but  to  swallow 
our  pride;  to  suffer  the  taunt  of  inconsistency  and 
to  provide  a  new  head  for  the  university,  if  such 
we  might  possibly  find.  This  conclusion  was  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Kingsbury  for  his  consideration. 
His  decision  was  conveyed  to  the  board  by  his  let- 
ter of  declination. 

In  accepting  Dr.  Kingsbury's  resignation  at 
its  meeting  of  January  20,  the  board  of  regents 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare 
resolutions  "  expressive  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  we  hold  his  services  and  character"; 
and  offered  him  the  position  of  president 
emeritus  with  leave  of  absence  for  the  year 
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1916-1917,  and  the  position  of  professor  of 
chemistry  for  the  year  1917-18.  In  1918  Dr. 
Kingsbury  will  reach  the  age  of  retirement 
recognized  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Before  the  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Kingsbury's 
resignation  was  accepted,  a  majority  of  the 
board,  comprising  most  of  the  members  who 
had  supported  him  during  the  controversy  in 
1915,  met  privately,  without  consultation  with 
the  other  members,  chose  as  his  successor  Dr. 
Widtsoe,  then  president  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  secured  Dr.  Widtsoe's  ac- 
ceptance. The  minority  members  are  reported 
to  have  received  only  two  days'  notice  that,  at 
the  meeting  of  January  21,  the  question  of 
the  election  of  a  president  would  come  up  for 
consideration ;  and  at  the  time  of  that  meeting 
two  members  of  the  board  were  absent  from 
the  state.  The  majority,  nevertheless,  as  soon 
as  action  had  been  taken  upon  President 
Kingsbury's  resignation,  proposed  the  imme- 
diate election  of  the  candidate  agreed  upon  in 
their  caucus ;  and  he  was  thereupon  elected  by 
a  vote  of  6  to  4.  The  minority  members 
(Messrs.  W.  W.  Armstrong,  Ernest  Bamberger, 
N.  T.  Porter  and  G.  C.  Whitmore)  presented 
a  formal  protest  against  the  procedure  of  the 
majority.1 

Protest  against  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  board  was  also  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  at  which  time  resolutions  reading  in 
part  as  follows  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
41  to  18 : 

1.  Although  convinced  that  a  time  had  come  when 
Dr.  Kingsbury  should  cease  to  act  as  president  of 
the  university,  we  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  method  by  which  his  resignation  was  secured. 
A  man  whose  fitness  they  have  publicly  justified, 
contending  that  he  was  above  all  men  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  president  of  the  university, 
they  have  ruthlessly  removed.  While  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  alumni  and  the  public  have  felt  and  still 
feel  that  reasons  have  obtained  rendering  his  re- 
tirement advisable,  there  was  no  time  when  those 
so  feeling  would  not  have  accorded  to  him  open 
and  frank  treatment. 

1  Printed  in  the  issue  of  School  and  Society 
for  February  12. 


2.  We  further  condemn  the  action  of  the  domi- 
nant faction  of  the  board  of  regents  as  arbitrary, 
arrogant  and  inconsistent  with  the  importance  of 
their  function,  in  calling  a  meeting  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  the  president  of  the  university  and 
in  appointing  his  successor  without  giving  ample 
notice  to  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  such  intended  action. 

3.  We  condemn  the  action  of  the  dominant  fac- 
tion of  the  board  in  that  they,  after  having  by 
their  own  action,  in  order  to  lull  the  alumni  and 
faculty  into  a  sense  of  security,  created  an  admin- 
istrative council  within  the  faculty  as  an  assurance 
against  further  trouble,  ignored  such  council  in 
determining  upon  the  first  and  most  important 
matter  in  which  it  might  have  been  presumed  that 
the  council's  advice  would  have  been  sought. 

The  president-elect  of  the  university  was 
born  in  Norway  in  1873;  is  a  graduate  of 
Brigham  Young  College,  1891;  has  received 
the  degrees  of  B.S.  (Harvard),  1894,  and  of 
Ph.D.  (Gottingen),  1899;  has  published  a 
volume  on  "  Dry-Farming "  (1911)  and  on 
"  Irrigation  Practise "  (1914) ;  and  has  been 
professor  of  chemistry,  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 1895-1905;  principal  of  the  school  of 
agriculture,  Brigham  Young  University,  1905- 
1907;  and  president  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  since  1907.  The  appointment  of  Dr. 
Widtsoe's  brother,  Mr.  O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe,  to 
the  headship  of  the  department  of  English  in 
the  University  of  Utah  (with  the  consequent 
demotion  from  that  position  of  Professor  G. 
M.  Marshall)  was  among  the  circumstances 
which  caused  controversy  in  the  university  in 
the  spring  of  1915.  This  appointment  is  said, 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profess- 
ors, to  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
resignation  of  several  members  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty,  who  were  led  by  it  and  one  or 
two  other  incidents  of  like  character  to  believe 
"  that  the  president  had  of  late  been  subject 
to  increasing  pressure  to  fill  important  posi- 
tions in  the  faculty  with  men  selected,  not 
primarily  on  grounds  of  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing ability,  but  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  and  of  the 
board  of  regents  adhere — the  Church  of  Jesus 
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Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  commonly  known 
as  the  Mormon  Church ;  that  the  president  had 
more  than  once  yielded  to  this  pressure;  and 
that  the  institution  was,  in  consequence,  losing 
its  non-sectarian  character." 

Concerning  this  appointment  the  committee 
of  inquiry  reported  as  follows : 

The  essential  facts  with  regard  to  Mr.  Widtsoe 
are  that,  when  placed  over  a  departmental  staff  of 
seven  professors  and  instructors,  he  had  had  only 
two  years  of  postgraduate  study  in  his  subject; 
that  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  a  college  or 
university  faculty  and  was  without  experience  in 
regular  college  teaching;  that  he  had  for  the 
six  years  preceding  his  appointment  been  engaged 
in  the  heavy  duties  of  school  administration  neces- 
sarily entailed  by  the  principalship  of  a  combined 
high  school,  business  college,  night  school  and 
summer  school;  and  that  his  only  publications  were 
works  of  theological  controversy  and  denomina- 
tional apologetics.  This  preparation  is  not  such  as 
is  at  present  usually  expected  in  those  appointed 
to  headships  of  important  departments  in  either 
colleges  or  universities  of  good  standing.  These 
facts,  are,  however,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  not 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  the 
president  of  the  university  and  of  the  board  of 
regents  in  making  the  appointment  and  demotion 
which  have  been  called  in  question. 

The  president-elect  of  the  university,  like  his 
brother,  is  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
as  are  the  majority  of  the  board  who  elected 
both  to  their  positions.  With  reference  to  this 
fact,  Regent  A.  H.  Lund,  a  member  of  the 
First  Presidency  of  the  Mormon  Church  has 
stated  "  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  both 
O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe,  head  of  the  department  of 
English  of  the  university,  and  Dr.  John  A. 
Widtsoe,  were  active  members  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  it  has  been  asserted  in  some  quarters 
that  the  church  had  been  using  its  influence  to 
secure  their  appointment.  This,"  Mr.  Lund 
said,  "he  wanted  to  emphatically  deny. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred."  "  The 
matter  of  the  appointment  of  both  men, 
in  fact,  had  originated  from  outside  the 
church."2  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
denied  that  the  election  of  the  president  was 
prearranged  by  the  Mormon  majority  of  the 

2  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  January  21,  1916. 


board;  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
by  inquiry  whether  other  persons  were  equally 
suitable  or  more  suitable  for  the  position ;  that 
(with  one  possible  exception)  the  members  of 
the  board  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Mormon  church  had  either  no  notice,  or  very 
short  notice,  of  the  intention  to  elect  a  new 
president;  that  these  members  were  opposed 
to  the  action  taken;  and  that  the  election  was 
put  through  at  a  single  meeting,  by  a  major- 
ity of  two,  in  the  absence  of  two  members  of 
the  board — one  of  whom  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  vote  in  the  negative  by  telegraph. 

L. 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  WORK   OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
COMMISSIONER    OF  EDUCATION 

"  Since  I  have  been  in  this  state,"  said 
David  Snedden,  the  state  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, to  The  Republican  s  representative, 
"  there  has  been  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  my 
work  and  I  feel  very  grateful."  He  leaves 
Massachusetts  because  there  is  an  opening  in 
Columbia  University,  a  new,  broad  and  at- 
tractive field,  most  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
highly  valuable  to  the  entire  science  and  prog- 
ress of  education.  It  has  been  put  into  his 
power  to  be  a  pioneer  in  this  field.  The  op- 
portunity seems  to  be  more  likely  to  promote 
general  educational  progress  than  further 
service  in  his  present  position.  Hence  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  state  will  lose  the  services 
of  this  able  commissioner,  the  first  who  has 
held  the  office  under  that  name,  and  Columbia 
and  the  world  will  gain  what  Massachusetts 
loses. 

Within  three  or  four  years  Columbia  has 
been  working  along  a  line  for  better  develop- 
ment of  the  high-school  system,  following  a 
line  which  may  be  termed  the  sociology  of  this 
branch  of  education.  The  secondary  system 
of  education  in  the  country  needs  a  thorough 
reformation,  according  to  the  new  view  at  Co- 
lumbia. The  old  type  of  high  school,  says  Dr. 
Snedden,  does  not  fill  the  need  of  the  times. 
There  is  a  wide  field  which  needs  study  and 
much  pioneer  work.    Columbia  has  turned  to 
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him.  His  new  work  will  not  be  administra- 
tive, like  that  which  he  has  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  there  will  be  much  original  in- 
vestigation and  comparison  of  conditions, 
forces  and  results  in  order  to  determine  more 
exactly  the  nature  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  An  educational  movement  of  large 
importance  is  just  beginning. 

Dr.  Snedden  speaks  in  most  cordial  terms 
of  his  personal  and  official  relations  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  board  of  education  has  worked 
with  him  finely.  For  the  legislature,  individ- 
ually, for  the  governors  with  whom  he  has  as- 
sociated and  all  other  officials  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  he  has  only  the  most  friendly  and 
appreciative  words.  Yet  in  the  situation  itself 
in  Massachusetts  there  is  a  lack  of  adjustment 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  There  is 
conflict  between  centralization  and  the  tradi- 
tional localization.  These  conflicting  influ- 
ences center  in  the  board  of  education.  It  is 
under  pressure  from  both  sides.  Hence  it  can 
not  act  in  the  freest  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state. 

From  a  professional  point  of  view  the  most 
important  features  of  the  administration  of 
Dr.  Snedden  have  been  his  work  for  vocational 
education,  for  reorganization  of  the  normal 
schools,  promotion  of  medical  inspection  in 
schools,  extension  of  state  aid  for  transporta- 
tion of  high-school  pupils  and  the  passage  of 
the  teachers'  pension  law.  Few  people,  doubt- 
less, realize  the  immense  development  of  the 
work  of  the  state's  educational  system  in  the 
few  years  since  Dr.  Snedden  came  here. 
Grumblers  about  our  state  tax  may  well  study 
these  figures  with  care  and  if  they  appreciate 
what  the  cash  value  of  education  is  they  will 
hereafter  modify  their  sarcasms  and  com- 
plaints. 

In  1908,  the  year  before  Dr.  Snedden  came, 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion under  the  head  of  administration,  not  in- 
cluding the  normal  schools  in  this  or  any  sub- 
sequent item,  was  $21,504.  This  included 
salaries,  agents'  travel,  rent  and  incidentals. 
But  the  estimates  for  1916,  which  have  not  yet 
been  voted  upon  by  the  legislature,  are  $70,- 


840.  Under  the  head  of  expenditures  made  by 
the  board,  including  printing  the  report  and 
bulletins,  sight  and  hearing  test  material, 
school  registers  and  blanks,  teachers'  institutes 
and  training  vocational  teachers,  in  1908,  the 
total  was  $6,269,  but  this  year's  estimates  are 
$15,168.  Under  the  head  of  expenditures  over 
which  the  board  has  supervision  and  approval, 
such  as  superintendency  unions,  high-school 
tuition  and  transportation,  aid  to  normal- 
school  pupils  and  independent  industrial 
schools,  the  total  has  risen  from  153,620  in 
1908  to  $430,011  in  1916. 

Under  the  head  of  expenditures  over  which 
the  board  has  approval,  such  as  those  of  the 
state  and  county  teachers'  associations,  in- 
struction of  adult  blind  and  education  of  deaf 
pupils,  the  total  has  risen  in  these  years  from 
$103,453  to  $138,050.  Under  the  head  of  spe- 
cial appropriations,  such  as  compilation  of 
laws,  part-time  schooling,  reports  on  educa- 
tional institutes  and  improved  high-school 
education,  which  do  not  appear  at  all  till  1911, 
there  was  a  small  expenditure  for  three  years, 
the  highest  being  $5,803  in  1912.  For  the  new 
item  of  university  extension  education,  which 
was  only  $6,672  last  year,  there  is  an  estimate 
of  $50,000  this  year.  Yet  this  immense  de- 
velopment in  the  educational  work  of  the 
state,  for  the  extra  expense  means  good  work 
done,  has  come  about  quietly  and  efficiently. 

Dr.  Snedden  has  been  an  emphatic  and  il- 
luminating speaker  before  our  legislative  com- 
mittees. He  has  shown  thorough  command 
of  his  subjects,  going  straight  to  the  point  and 
showing  true  professional  familiarity  with  a 
thousand  details  of  the  situation  in  this  state, 
with  collateral  conditions  in  other  states  and 
in  other  countries. — The  Springfield  Da'rfij 
Republican. 


MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE 
COLLEGE* 

One  can  not  leave  the  subject  of  the  college 
without  considering  a  matter  prominent  in 
men's  minds  at  the  present  day — that  of 

1  From  the  Annual  Eeport  of  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard  University. 
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military  training.  Our  colleges  are  obviously 
not  military  schools  and  can  not  properly  make 
themselves  such.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  ought  to  treat  preparation  for  national 
defense  as  a  student  activity  with  which  they 
have  no  concern.  The  experience  of  the  pres- 
ent war  seems  to  have  shown  that  in  a  country 
that  has  not  universal  compulsory  service  of 
some  kind  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in 
case  of  war  is  an  ample  supply  of  trained 
officers,  and  there  is  no  better  material  for 
this  purpose  than  the  students  in  our  colleges. 
Moreover,  the  aim  of  a  country  which  desires 
to  remain  at  peace,  but  must  be  ready  to  de- 
fend itself,  should  be  to  train  a  large  body  of 
junior  officers  who  can  look  forward  to  no 
career  in  the  army,  and  can  have  no  wish  for 
war,  yet  who  will  be  able  to  take  their  places 
in  the  field  when  needed.  The  best  way  of 
reaching  such  a  result,  and  the  one  least  waste- 
ful to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  men  themselves, 
is  to  give  a  sufficient  training  to  college  stu- 
dents who  will  thereafter  be  engaged  in  civil 
professions  and  business.  If  this  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  the  colleges  ought  to  promote  it 
so  far  as  they  properly  can. 

Military  authorities  are  of  opinion  that 
training  enough  to  fit  a  man  for  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  case  of  war  can  be  given  in  a 
portion  of  the  summer  vacations,  supplemented 
by  military  instruction  in  term  time.  The 
summer  vacations  are  now  too  often  wasted, 
and  one  of  the  problems  confronting  Amer- 
ican colleges  is  how  that  time  can  be  better 
spent  by  students  who  are  not  obliged  to  use 
it  to  earn  their  way  through  college.  In  no 
other  period  of  adult  life  does  a  man,  who  is 
not  a  drone,  expect  to  spend  between  three  and 
four  months  in  recreation.  Nothing  has  yet 
appeared  so  valuable  for  the  student,  or  of 
greater  service  to  the  community,  than  five 
weeks  at  the  summer  military  camps  held  for 
the  last  three  years.  Carried  on  as  yet  with 
very  little  expense  to  the  government,  they 
have  been  insufficient  in  equipment  in  the 
different  arms  and  services  with  the  use  of 
which  an  officer  should  be  familiar ;  but  within 
their  limited  means  they  have  been  admirably 
conducted,  and  the  progress  of  the  students 


has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  officers 
in  charge. 

The  question  of  military  instruction  in  term 
time  is  more  difficult.    A  popular  impression 
still  survives  that  drill,  comprising  the  manual 
of  arms  and  evolutions  in  small  bodies,  is  the 
main  point  in  military  training.    It  is,  of 
course,  essential,  but  it  forms  a  very  minute 
part  of  the  education  of  an  officer;  and  it  is 
quickly  learned,  as  any  one  who  has  visited 
the   students'    camps    must   have  observed. 
Moreover,  it  had  much  better  be  taught  under 
military  conditions  like  those  in  a  camp  or  in 
the  militia,  rather  than  in  student  organiza- 
tions at  a  college  which  is  not  primarily  a 
military  school.    Constant  drill  in  a  hall  or 
on  an  athletic  field  is  artificial,  monotonous 
and  wearisome,  tending  to  produce  an  aversion 
for  military  training  instead  of  an  interest 
in  the  real  problems  with  which  an  officer  must 
deal.    It  would  be  wise,  therefore,  for  our 
civilian  colleges  to  leave  drill  entirely  to  the 
summer  camps  and  the  militia,  and  confine 
such  military  instruction  as  may  be  given  in 
term  time  to  those  elements  of  an  officer's 
duty  which  are  appropriate  to  a  college  curric- 
ulum.   There  are  many  of  these  which  are 
quite  as  well  adapted  for  intellectual  study  as 
other  subjects  taught  in  college.    Such  are: 
military  history,   including  the  changes  in 
tactics  caused  by  the  increased  range  and  pre- 
cision of  weapons;  the  functions  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery  and  aircraft  in  modern  war; 
the  taking  advantage  of  terrain  in  war,  and 
the  use  of  topographical  maps;  the  construc- 
tion of  field  defenses  and  the  methods  of 
attacking  them;  the  mechanism  of  moving 
large  bodies  of  troops;  mobilization,  with  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  supplies.  All 
these  things  can  be  taught  like  other  college 
subjects,  by  lectures,  reading,  discussion  and 
laboratory  work,  the  last  including  problems 
with  maps  and,  as  in  the  case  of  geology,  field 
work  in  the  neighboring  country.   A  couple  of 
courses  on  these  subjects  following  a  couple 
of  summers  at  the  camps  should  be  enough  to 
qualify  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  to  be  en- 
rolled as  a  subaltern  in  the  reserve. 

A  plan  of  this  kind  requires  cooperation 
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between  the  colleges  and  the  national  military 
authorities.  The  government  must  maintain 
the  camps  on  the  necessary  scale;  supply  the 
officers  for  instruction  there,  as  well  as  for 
teachers — though  by  no  means  the  only  teach- 
ers— in  the  college  courses.  It  must  also  frame 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  training  which  will 
be  elastic  enough  to  be  adapted  to  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  college;  and  it  must  give  a  recog- 
nition in  the  form  of  a  list  of  reserve  officers 
to  men  who  have  finished  the  training  satis- 
factorily. 

The  colleges,  on  their  part,  must  recognize 
the  training  in  some  way;  for  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  term  time  must  clearly  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  college  authorities,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  of  real  value  they  must  be 
treated  as  seriously  as  other  courses.  What- 
ever may  be  possible  in  those  institutions 
which  received  under  the  Morrill  Act  grants  of 
land  on  condition  of  maintaining  military 
training,  other  colleges  can  not  now  make 
such  training  compulsory  for  their  students; 
nor,  so  long  as  military  service  in  the  country 
is  voluntary,  is  it  desirable  that  they  should 
do  so.    But  if  military  instruction  is  not  re- 
quired, the  only  academic  recognition  that  can 
be  given  to  it  consists  in  treating  it  as  a  part 
of  the  elective  work  that  may  be  taken  for  a 
degree.    This  involves  a  serious  question,  and 
one  that  may  well  provoke  a  difference  of 
opinion.    Courses  in  military  science  and  the 
art  of  war,  offered  in  term  time  and  comprising 
no  drill  or  physical  training  of  any  kind,  are 
obviously  fit  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  reg- 
ular electives.  If  not,  it  is  because  they  fail  in 
their  object  of  serious  instruction  in  a  subject 
requiring  study  and  thought.    But  the  camps 
are  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  officer's  train- 
ing; and  yet  there  are  distinct  objections  to 
treating  the  work  there,  in  large  part  physical 
in  character,  as  equivalent  to  academic  study. 
The  fact  that  it  involves  effort,  persistence  and 
discipline  is  beside  the  mark.    So  do  football, 
rowing,  hunting,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
sport,  to  say  nothing  of  work  which  poor  stu- 
dents do  to  support  themselves  both  in  term 
time  and  vacation,  but  these  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  the  education  for  which  a  degree  is 


conferred.  To  treat  drill  in  any  form  or  to 
any  extent  as  an  elective  substitute  for  litera- 
ture, history,  science  or  mathematics  would 
seem  to  be  proceeding  on  a  false  principle  and 
introducing  a  dangerous  precedent.  We  have 
always  refused  to  entertain  proposals  that  phys- 
ical exercise  should  be  treated  in  any  way  as 
an  elective  course;  and  one  would  hardly  sug- 
gest it  in  the  case  of  military  drill  were  that 
not  a  service  to  the  state  which  we  are  anxious 
to  cultivate.  But  if  we  allow  it  to  count  on 
this  ground,  why  should  we  not  count  also 
service  in  the  militia,  in  teaching  school,  in 
public  charities  of  many  kinds.  In  practise 
it  will  be  found  very  hard  to  draw  the  line. 

On  the  other  hand  the  training  received  in 
the  camps  or  elsewhere  is  an  essential  basis 
for  the  courses  in  military  science  which 
supplement  it.  If  it  must  not  of  necessity  pre- 
cede them  in  time,  it  had  better  do  so,  and  may 
well  be  treated  as  a  needful  preparation  for 
those  courses.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the 
faculty  has  recently  voted  that  a  course  in 
military  science  to  be  given  by  officers  of  the 
army  during  the  second  half  of  the  current 
year  may  be  counted  for  a  degree,  but  only  by 
students  who  have  attended  one  of  the  five- 
week  summer  camps,  or  had  sufficient  training 
in  the  militia.  The  effect  of  this  in  encourag- 
ing undergraduates  to  attend  the  camps  is 
much  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  camp, 
coupled  with  academic  instruction  in  term 
time,  were  treated  as  the  equivalent  of  a  col- 
lege course.  The  difference  is  merely  one  of 
form,  and  yet  the  form  is  not  unimportant. 
The  precedent  of  counting  anything  involving 
a  considerable  amount  of  physical  training  is 
avoided;  and  with  it  possible  difficulties  in  the 
future  when  the  demand  for  military  prepared- 
ness is  less  insistent  and  a  demand  for  en- 
couraging something  else  has  arisen.  In  treat- 
ing the  camps  as  a  required  preliminary  for 
profiting  by  the  courses  in  military  science, 
we  are  acting  on  a  safe  principle  that  involves 
no  danger  of  being  extended  beyond  the  case 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

A  further  development  of  courses  in  military 
science  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  War  Department  and  also  of  the 
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Navy,  for  the  fleet  in  this  respect  is  not  less 
capable  than  the  army  of  receiving  valuable 
recruits  from  the  student  body.  A  modern 
battleship  is  a  vast  machine-shop,  and  elec- 
trical or  mechanical  engineers  who  have  for  a 
couple  of  summers  spent  five  weeks  afloat  in 
naval  study  and  practise,  could  in  case  of  war 
be  made  useful  at  once  as  junior  officers, 
and  relieve  regular  officers  who  will  be  badly 
needed  for  work  elsewhere.  Formerly,  naval 
officers  could  be  drawn  in  large  numbers  from 
the  mercantile  marine,  but  now  there  is  no 
such  source  of  supply,  and  it  would  seem  wise 
to  train  a  large  number  of  reserve  officers 
among  our  students,  especially  among  those 
who  are  devoting  themselves  to  engineering. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  special  aptitudes  that 
ought  to  be  utilized  in  case  of  war,  and  could 
be  used  with  little  additional  training  if  the 
plans  were  carefully  prepared.  Chemists,  for 
example,  could  without  much  effort  learn  what 
would  be  needed  to  fit  them  for  work  in  a  gov- 
ernment factory  of  ammunition  if  war  broke 
out.  A  sudden  mobilization  would  call  for 
special  qualifications  of  all  kinds  on  a  far 
larger  scale  than  the  regular  army  could  fur- 
nish ;  men  to  assist  in  transportation  of  troops 
by  land  and  sea;  men  to  collect  supplies,  to 
forward  them  and  to  distribute  them;  sur- 
geons and  nurses  to  man  hospitals;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  range  of  military  action. 
To  recruit  and  organize  such  men  in  a  hurry 
would  be  an  almost  impossible  task,  and  would 
certainly  entail  perilous  confusion.  Officers 
for  all  these  purposes  ought  to  be  enlisted  be- 
forehand, and  receive  so  much  instruction  as 
is  needed  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  peculiar  to 
military  operations.  They  ought  to  be  recruited 
young,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  giving  the 
instruction  required,  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities could  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the 
nation.  Even  when  the  present  enthusiasm  for 
preparedness  has  spent  its  force,  it  is  probable 
that,  without  compulsion,  many  students  will 
be  ready  to  undertake  the  training  if  adequate 
recognition  is  given  by  the  military  author- 
ities and  by  the  colleges.  At  Harvard  we  have 
long  had  a  large  number  of  undergraduates  in 
the  militia.    This  number  ought  not  to  be 


diminished.  It  ought  to  be  possible,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  it  has  been  made  less  difficult, 
to  combine  service  in  the  militia  with  attend- 
ance at  the  army  camps. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  BY  MENTAL  TEST 

Our  educational  procedure  assumes  that 
every  pupil  is  capable,  if  he  will,  of  acquiring 
a  certain  standard  of  mastery  in  every  subject, 
in  other  words,  a  passing  mark.  After  a  pupil 
has  struggled  for  a  year  or  two,  with  a  subject, 
and  failed  in  every  examination,  teachers  and 
parents  reluctantly  begin  to  suspect  that  the 
boy  or  girl  has  no  aptitude  for  that  particular 
study.  The  pupil  drops  the  subject  or  leaves 
school.  The  school  machinery  has  labored  in 
vain  and  the  pupil  has  wasted  his  time.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  failures  is  re- 
garded as  normal  in  our  high  schools.  This 
by  no  means  indicates  seventy  or  eighty  per 
cent,  efficiency  in  high-school  teaching.  Teach- 
ers well  know  that,  if  it  were  required  of  them, 
examinations  could  be  so  framed  as  to  show 
very  close  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  passing. 

Very  commonly  bright  pupils  are  good  in  all 
subjects.  There  are  pupils,  however,  who 
never  can  learn  an  amount  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage that  will  be  of  the  slightest  value  to 
them,  although  they  may  do  well  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics ;  and  vice  versa.  Could  we 
discover  these  types  at  the  beginning  of  the 
high-school  course  what  a  saving  of  time  and 
labor  would  be  effected!  What  we  need  is  a 
kind  of  vocational  guidance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  high-school  course.  To  pick  out  the 
impossibles  a  set  of  simple  tests  involving  the 
mental  functions  employed  in  the  school  study 
under  consideration  is  desirable. 

The  mental  operation  most  obviously  in- 
volved in  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  is 
memory  of  a  particular  kind.  In  learning 
one's  native  language,  concepts  slowly  evolve 
out  of  complex  situations  and  are  fixed  by 
names.  The  concepts  covered  by  the  names 
are  at  first  more  or  less  indefinite,  but  as  ex- 
perience increases  the  signification  of  words 
becomes  more  sharply  defined.    In  learning  a 
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foreign  language  the  concepts  we  have  to  deal 
with  already  exist  sharply  denned  in  the  mind. 
They  already  have  names  and  we  merely  wish 
to  provide  ourselves  with  a  duplicate  set,  in 
other  words  our  main  effort  is  to  get  a  foreign 
vocabulary.  We  have  an  English  word  and 
we  match  it  with  a  French  or  German  word. 
This  kind  of  memory  has  been  called  memory 
for  "  paired  associates."  It  is  true  that  cer- 
tain reformers  advocate  the  same  method  in 
learning  a  foreign  language  as  in  learning 
one's  native  language.  This  method  is,  how- 
ever, impracticable  in  class-room  instruction 
after  the  first  few  lessons. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  any  human 
being  above  the  state  of  idiocy  could  not  with 
unlimited  time  and  labor,  be  taught  a  foreign 
language.  We  are,  however,  confronted  by 
a  more  practical  question,  namely,  whether  in 
the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  school,  a  given  pupil  can  learn 
enough  of  a  language  to  reward  him  for  the 
time  and  labor  spent.  The  records  of  high- 
school  examinations  show  that  there  are  many 
who  can  not.  When  a  boy  has  repeated  the 
first  term  work  in  German  three  or  four  times, 
and  failed  on  every  examination,  the  evidence 
against  him  may  be  considered  conclusive,  It 
is  very  strong  against  a  boy  who  has  repeated 
twice  and  failed,  and  there  are  many  such 
cases. 

In  learning  a  foreign  language  other  mental 
processes  are  involved  besides  memory.  Abil- 
ity to  perceive  certain  logical  distinctions  such 
as  subject  and  predicate,  active  and  passive, 
subjunctive  and  indicative.  That  the  ability 
to  make  these  distinctions  varies  in  individuals 
greatly,  is  unquestionable.  Grammar  is  an 
intuition  with  some  boys,  the  study  of  it  offer- 
ing no  difficulty  whatever.  Its  principles  are 
grasped  as  soon  as  stated.  To  others  it  never 
ceases  to  bristle  with  difficulties.  In  short, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  language 
minds,  and  non-language  minds. 

The  writer  undertook  in  the  spring  of  1914 
to  discover  whether  there  was  a  correlation  be- 
tween successes  and  failures  in  first-year  lan- 
guage work,  and  ability  as  shown  in  a  specially 
devised  memory  test.   The  tests  were  conducted 


at  Stuyvesant  High  School,  in  New  York  City, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  head  of  the  modern 
language  department,  Mr.  C.  G.  Elmer,  and 
some  of  the  teachers,  particularly  Mr.  George 
Brandau  and  Mr.  Louis  Gollomb.  The  tests 
were  continued  throughout  the  school  year  of 
1914  and  1915. 

Ten  Italian  words  were  selected  and  type- 
written on  slips  of  paper  with  their  English 
equivalents  in  parallel  columns.  In  the  first 
set  of  experiments,  the  teachers  of  German 
were  requested  to  send  an  approximately  equal 
number  of  boys  whom  they  rated  excellent,  fair 
and  failing,  A,  B  and  C.  The  boys  were  seated 
in  a  classroom  containing  thirty-five  desks. 
A  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish words  was  laid  face  down  upon  each  desk ; 
and  also  another  slip  bearing  the  English 
words  only.  At  a  signal,  every  boy  turned  up 
the  Italian-English  paper  and  studied  for  a 
minute  and  a  half  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
Italian  words.  At  another  signal  every  paper 
was  turned  down  again,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  five  seconds,  the  English  slips  were  turned 
up  and  the  boys  wrote  on  a  paper  provided 
them,  the  Italian  equivalents  to  the  English 
words.  The  time  for  writing  was  not  limited, 
but  the  papers  were  taken  up  as  soon  as  a  boy 
stopped  writing.  The  papers  of  boys  of  Italian 
parentage  were,  of  course,  not  included  in  the 
tabulation  of  results.  Although  the  boys  did 
not  know  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  at- 
tempts at  cheating  occurred  which  were 
guarded  against  by  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  teacher  in  the  room.  The  Italian  words 
used  were  all  nouns  of  two  syllables. 

The  number  of  boys  tested  in  this  experi- 
ment was  154.  Of  these  thirty-four  were 
rated  by  their  teachers,  A,  sixty-four,  B,  and 
fifty,  C.  The  median  boy  remembered  5  words. 
The  median  of  the  A's  was  7 ;  of  the  B's  5.5 ; 
of  the  O's  3.  The  superior  ability  of  the  A's 
to  the  B's,  and  of  the  B's  to  the  C's  is  obvious. 

In  the  second  set  of  experiments,  the  rating 
by  teachers  as  A,  B  and  0  was  omitted.  The 
marks  the  boys  received  on  the  mid-term  ex- 
amination were  taken  instead.  In  certain  re- 
spects these  marks  are  less  reliable  as  a  meas- 
ure of  attainment  than  the  rough  grouping 
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made  by  the  teachers.  The  scale  of  marking 
is  very  vague,  varying  from  teacher  to  teacher. 
Examinations  are  not  always  parallel  with  the 
instruction  given.  Still,  these  are  the  only 
numerical  measures  of  the  amount  learned  by 
pupils  that  we  have. 

In  this  second  set  of  experiments  the  list  of 
Italian  words  was  revised,  it  having  been 
found  that  the  words  of  the  first  list  were  not 
all  of  uniform  difficulty.  The  corrected  list 
follows : 

frog    rana  hip  anca 

dream    sogno  shore  lido 

hole    buco  oar  remo 

mud    fango  fly  mosca 

flag    lastra  edge  orlo 

In  correcting  the  papers  any  error  in  spell- 
ing, such  as  writing  an  "  a  "  for  an  "  o,"  was 
marked  wrong.  Doubling  of  consonants  was 
disregarded. 

Although  the  factors  determining  an  exami- 
nation mark  are  too  many  and  too  indefinite 
to  allow  us  to  use  it  as  an  exact  measure  of 
ability  or  attainment,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
trusted  at  the  extremities  of  the  scale.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  proficiency  of  a  boy 
marked  90,  and  as  little  doubt  of  the  dullness 
or  laziness  of  a  boy  marked  50.  Whether  50 
indicates  dullness  or  laziness,  we  can  not  know 
without  lengthy  experience  with  the  boy  or 
some  such  mental  test  as  we  are  now  de- 
scribing. Conversely  a  boy  may  show  excel- 
lent ability  in  a  mental  test,  yet  because  of 
shirking,  absence  or  other  deterrents,  receive  a 
low  examination  mark.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, concerned  with  an  exact  correlation  all 
along  the  line,  but  only  with  a  rough  corre- 
lation at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  Our  aim 
is  practical — to  sift  out  the  impossibles. 

The  number  of  boys  tested  in  the  second 
series  of  Italian-English  tests  was  247.  The 
median  boy  remembered  three  words.  The 
median  of  their  examination  marks  in  German 
was  67,  which  was  also  the  median  of  617  first- 
term  boys.  Eorty  boys  learned  only  one  word 
or  less.  The  application  of  the  Pearson  for- 
mula for  correlation  to  these  forty  cases  gave 
r  ==s  .53,  which  may  be  considered  very  high 
positive  correlation  in  view  of  the  wildness  of 


examination  marks.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
forty  individuals  showed  that  in  every  in- 
stance with  but  four  or  five  exceptions,  where 
the  low  test  mark  was  accompanied  by  a  high 
examination  mark,  the  divergence  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  re- 
peating his  term's  work — had  failed,  that  is, 
once  or  more  before.  In  some  instances  the 
boys  were  helped  slightly  in  their  examination 
mark  by  a  few  rudiments  of  German  acquired 
at  home.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the 
validity  of  a  memory  test  like  the  one  de- 
scribed would  be  greatly  heightened  by  being 
repeated  with  a  different  but  equivalent  list  of 
words.  The  test  might  also  be  made  more  con- 
clusive by  extending  the  time  to  two  minutes. 
If  a  boy  then  showed  that  he  could  not  remem- 
ber more  than  one  pair  of  associates  there 
would  be  little  danger  in  advising  him -to  di- 
rect his  energies  in  another  direction. 

Several  investigators  have  described  experi- 
ments on  school  children,  the  aim  of  which  was 
to  determine  the  span  of  memory.  Jacobs1 
determined  the  number  of  nonsense  syllables 
children  could  retain  and  write  down  after  a 
single  hearing.  Binet2  and  Henry  read  seven 
words  at  the  rate  of  two  per  second.  Winch3 
exposed  twelve  consonants  twenty-five  seconds, 
after  which  they  were  reproduced  in  writing. 
These  investigators  found  that  high  standing 
in  the  test  went  with  high  place  in  class.  To 
get  the  class  rank  they  averaged  the  rating 
in  all  the  school  subjects.  These  results  have 
not  been  entirely  confirmed  by  other  inves- 
tigators. The  present  writer,  following  the 
method  of  Meumann,4  read  English  words  of 
one  syllable  at  the  rate  of  one  per  second — 
first,  three;  then  four,  and  so  on  up  to  eight. 
After  each  group  was  read  the  boys  wrote  down 
all  the  words  they  remembered.  The  papers 
were  then  sorted  according  to  the  group  of 

1  Jacobs,  ' '  Experiments  on  Prehension, ' '  Mind, 
XII.,  1887. 

2  Binet  et  Henri,  ' '  La  memoire  des  mots, ' ' 
Annee  psychol.,  I.,  1894. 

3  Winch,  ' 1  Immediate  Memory  in  School  Chil- 
dren," British  Journal  of  Psychology,  I.,  1904. 

*  Meumann,  "Psychology  of  Learning,"  p.  319; 
(tr.)  New  York,  1913. 
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words  correctly  remembered.  The  number  of 
boys  tested  was  528.  The  median  boy  remem- 
bered five  words.  The  distribution  was  as 
follows : 

Words  retained  ...  0  3  4  5  6  7  8 
Number  of  boys. . .  8    24    89    179    157    52  19 

The  words  used  were:  night,  stone,  chair; 
grass,  wood,  lamp,  fish;  sky,  pen,  cloth,  book, 
dog;  house,  wolf,  page,  chest,  car,  hand;  word, 
rock,  bank,  foot,  street,  rail,  goose;  star,  hole, 
cow,  bird,  tooth,  lake,  branch,  ice. 

Boys  who  stood  low  in  their  German  class 
were  as  apt  to  remember  more  than  the 
median,  as  not.  For  the  immediate  practical 
end  in  view,  this  test,  therefore,  has  very  little 
value.  The  investigators  above  mentioned 
found  strong  correlation  between  "  span  of 
memory,"  or  immediate  retention,  and  profi- 
ciency in  school  work.  The  divergence  be- 
tween their  results  and  those  here  given  might 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  rating  in  school 
proficiency  was  an  average  of  all  school  sub- 
jects, whereas  ours  is  a  rating  in  but  one  study. 
It  is  in  this  study,  to  be  sure,  that  excellence 
of  memory  especially  counts.  We  are  obliged 
then  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  audi- 
tory mode  of  presentation  was  a  deciding  fac- 
tor in  our  test.  It  confirms  the  observation  of 
Pohlmann5  and  Meumann6  that  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  foreign  language  under  school  con- 
ditions visual  imagery  plays  a  far  greater  part 
than  auditory  imagery. 

The  logical  powers  employed  in  language 
work  may  be  tested  by  the  readiness  with  which 
a  pupil  makes  grammatical  distinctions.  The 
pupil  might  be  required  to  pick  out  of  a 
passage  of  English  prose  every  noun  in  the 
nominative  case,  every  adjective,  or  every 
transitive  verb  and  so  on.  Speed  and  accu- 
racy would  determine  the  rating.  Some  of  the 
tests  published  by  Woodworth  and  Wells  in 
their  "  Association  Tests  "7  are  eminently  of  a 

5  Meumann,  "The  Psychology  of  Learning,"  p. 
155. 

6  Pohlmann,  A.,  "Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Ge- 
chtnis,"  Berlin,  1906. 

Psychological  Monographs,  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  5, 
^gical  Eeview  Co.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1911. 


linguistic  nature;  such  are  the  "  verb-object," 
"  opposites,"  "  adjective-noun,"  "  verb-predi- 
cate "  tests.  It  is  desirable  to  get  results  from 
a  large  number  of  cases,  but,  owing  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  with  boys  singly,  progress 
in  this  field  is  necessarily  slow.  The  writer 
has  given  the  "  adjective-noun "  and  the 
"  opposites  "  tests  of  Woodworth  and  Wells's 
monograph  to  44  boys  of  the  first  year  in 
high  school.  The  opposites  test  consists  in 
saying  a  word  such  as  "  light "  and  getting 
from  the  boy  as  quickly  as  possible  the  oppo- 
site, "  dark."  The  adjective-noun  test  con- 
sists in  saying  a  word  like  "  sharp  "  to  which 
the  boy  answers  with  a  substantive  such  as 
"  knife."  Each  list  contains  twenty  words. 
The  time  was  taken  with  a  stop  watch. 

The  median  time  of  each  boy  and  also  his 
average  were  calculated.  The  average,  which 
is  affected  by  the  range,  is  the  more  significant 
measure  for  our  purpose.  Certain  words  in  the 
"  opposites "  test  proved  more  difficult  than 
others.  The  word  "  love "  especially  was  a 
stumbling  block.  A  rough  correlation  with 
ability  in  modern  language  work  is  obvious 
at  the  extremities  of  the  scale.  Take  the  low- 
est ten  per  cent. — the  five  boys  in  each  test 
taking  the  longest  average  time  for  the  twenty 
responses.  In  every  instance  they  are  0  pupils 
— pupils  that  are  failing  in  their  language 
work,  or  have  failed  the  previous  term  and  are 
now  repeating.  Of  the  two  tests,  the  "  adjec- 
tive-noun "  test  proved  more  closely  correlated 
with  the  class  work.  The  averages  in  this  test 
ranged  from  22.3  to  3.2  fifths-of-a-second.  In 
the  "  opposites  "  test  they  ranged  from  26  to  5 
fifths-of-a-second.  The  medians  in  the  "  ad- 
jective-noun test  ranged  from  15  to  3  fifths- 
of-a-second  and  in  the  "  opposites  "  test  from 
9  to  3  fifths-of-a-second.  The  time  of  the 
median  boy  in  the  opposites  test  was,  median 
6.5,  average  8.5;  in  the  adjective-noun  test  it 
was,  median  8,  average  8.8. 

As  a  test  of  perception  the  cancellation  test 
given  by  Woodworth  and  Wells  may  be  used.  It 
consists  of  a  sheet  upon  which  are  the  Arabic 
numerals  in  twenty  lines,  each  line  contain- 
ing each  numeral  five  times  distributed  in 
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carefully  studied  irregularity.  The  boy  is 
asked  to  cancel  all  the  l's  or  2's  or  whatever 
digit  is  selected.  One  may  ask  the  boy  to  stop 
when  he  has  marked  a  whole  sheet,  or  half  a 
sheet,  taking  his  time  with  a  stop  watch;  or 
one  may  ask  him  to  keep  on  until  told  to  stop 
at  the  end  of  one  or  two  minutes.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  latter  method  is  that  a  whole 
class  can  be  tested  at  once:  whereas  the  first 
requires  individual  tests,  which  take  time. 

The  writer  gave  the  cancellation  test  to 
114  first-year  high-school  boys  who  marked  O's. 
They  were  stopped  at  the  end  of  one  minute. 
The  range  of  accomplishment  was  from 
twenty  to  sixty-five.  The  median  boy  marked 
forty.  The  same  test  was  given  to  forty-three 
other  boys,  but  they  were  stopped  at  the  end 
of  two  minutes.  The  range  was  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred.  The  median  boy  marked 
seventy-five.  Two  boys  in  the  second  test 
reached  one  hundred,  the  limit  of  the  paper, 
which  may  have  affected  the  median;  for  they 
might  possibly  have  gone  further.  Fatigue 
also  may  have  contributed  to  the  lowering  of 
this  median  as  compared  with  that  of  the  one- 
minute  test. 

One  other  test  given  in  the  Woodworth  and 
Wells  monograph  has  been  tried  out  by  the 
writer  on  boys  of  the  same  grade  as  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  was  the  "  directions 
test."  The  boy  is  given  a  printed  sheet  and 
told  to  follow  the  directions  there  printed. 
For  example :  "  Cross  out  the  g  in  tiger ;  " 
"  Write  2  between  the  two  dots.  . ; "  "  Write 
x  over  the  longest  word  in  '  It  rained  yester- 
day ' ;  "  and  so  on  for  twenty  acts.  The  test 
involves  a  rather  complex  mental  act.  The 
essential  part  of  it  is  the  comprehension  of 
language  with  reference  to  a  visible  situation. 
The  boy's  time  is  taken  for  the  whole  per- 
formance. Mistakes  were  penalized  by  adding 
to  the  whole  time  the  average  time,  for  each 
mistake  or  omission.  Forty-six  boys  were 
tested.  The  range  was  from  255  fifths-of-a- 
second  to  824  fifths-of-a-second.  The  median 
was  443  fifths.  Of  the  five  slowest,  only  one 
passed  the  half-term  examination  in  German. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  selection  of  boys 
by  such  tests  as  have  been  described  that  some 


boys  who  come  out  high  in  a  test  nevertheless 
prove  to  be  poor  scholars.  To  this  the  answer 
is  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  such  boys. 
We  have  done  good  service  if  we  have  pre- 
vented a  considerable  number — say  10  per  cent. 
— from  clogging  the  classroom  and  making  a 
vain  effort  to  do  something  for  which  they 
have  no  capacity. 

The  danger  of  eliminating  a  boy  who  might 
succeed  is  more  serious.  It  may  be  reduced 
to  nearly  zero  by  making  the  standard  of 
acceptance  low,  by  repeating  the  memory  tests 
in  classes,  which  take  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
by  eliminating  only  those  that  fall  below  the 
standard  both  in  the  memory  tests  and  in  the 
logical  or  grammatical  tests. 

The  sort  of  selection  that  might  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  suitable  mental  tests  would 
not,  of  course,  take  the  place  of  school  exami- 
nations. We  should  not  be  able  to  say  at  the 
beginning  of  the  high-school  course  that  A, 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  will  rank  85,  and  B, 
80.  We  should,  however,  be  able  to  say  that 
O's  abilities  in  the  linguistic  field  are  so  low 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  compel  him 
to  study  a  foreign  language. 

It  is  plain  that  a  boy  may  fail  in  his  lan- 
guage work  in  school  for  any  one  of  several 
reasons.  Primarily  of  course,  he  may  be  in- 
terested in  something  else  and  make  no  effort 
to  succeed  in  his  work.  Any  amount  of  nat- 
ural ability  can  be  veiled  by  such  indifference. 
Such  boys  often  show  up  brilliantly  in  mental 
tests.  They  are  proper  subjects  for  the  em- 
ployment of  moral  suasion.  The  personality 
of  the  teacher  or  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
male  parent  can  here  achieve  results  that 
would  not  of  themselves  be  forthcoming.  But 
no  amount  of  seduction  or  compulsion  will 
galvanize  a  linguistic  cripple  into  speaking 
a  foreign  language.  An  early  inventory  of  the 
mental  abilities  of  pupils  of  this  type  and  a 
wise  direction  of  their  activity  would  save 
them  much  time  and  needless  torment,  relieve 
the  teacher  of  an  impossible  task  and  the  rest 
of  the  pupils  of  the  hopeless  drag  of  their 
presence. 

Abram  Lipsky 

Stuyvesant  High  School 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
GERMANY1 

For  well-nigh  a  century,  Americans  have 
been  looking  to  Germany  for  educational 
standards,  but  this  interest  has  largely  been 
centered  upon  the  old-line  school  activities, 
for  there  Germany  had  the  most  to  con- 
tribute. A  problem  like  the  one  before  us 
at  this  time — commercial  education  in 
Germany — has  only  comparatively  recently 
come  into  the  foreground.  I  may  as  well 
make  clear  at  the  outset  that  events  in  Ger- 
many since  July,  1914,  do  not  concern  us 
here.  What  I  shall  have  to  say  presup- 
poses the  world's  life  proceeding  as  unin- 
terruptedly as  in  June,  1914. 

In  1850  Germany  was  an  agricultural 
group  which  attracted  little  attention 
among  the  business  nations  of  the  world. 
By  1910,  its  foreign  trade  was  second  only 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  did  not 
seem  presumptuous  then  to  figure  out  the 
time  when  England  would  no  longer  be  the 
foremost  commercial  nation  of  the  world. 
This  tends  to  suggest  that  a  great  change 
had  come  over  Germany,  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  taken  place  since  1884.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  from  1882  to 
1907,  the  agricultural  population  of  Ger- 
many fell  off  from  about  19  millions  to 
17J  millions  of  laborers;  the  industrial 
population  grew  in  numbers  from  16  to  26 
millions;  while  the  commercial  population 
increased  from  4-J  millions  to  over  8  mill- 
ions. In  other  words,  during  this  period 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 

1  Address  before  the  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress,  Washington,  December  29,  1915. 
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ture  actually  decreased  8  per  cent.,  while 
in  industry  there  was  a  gain  of  64  per 
cent.,  and  in  commerce  a  gain  of  82  per 
cent. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  from  1880  to 
1910  German  foreign  trade  increased  from 
$31  per  capita  to  $62  per  capita ;  while  Eng- 
lish foreign  trade  was  increasing  from 
$100  to  $125  per  capita;  and  that  of  the 
United  States  grew  from  $32  to  $37  per 
capita.  In  other  words,  German  per  capita 
foreign  trade  had  exactly  doubled  in  the 
interval  from  1880  to  1910;  English  per 
capita  foreign  trade  had  increased  one 
quarter;  and  American  per  capita  foreign 
trade  had  increased  only  one  sixth. 

From  these  data,  it  is  evident  that  Ger- 
many had  learned  to  do  two  things.  In 
the  first  place  she  had  learned  to  manufac- 
ture commodities,  and  in  the  second  place 
she  had  learned  to  market  those  commodi- 
ties. It  is  the  second  of  those  acquire- 
ments which  interests  us  at  the  present 
moment. 

One  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that 
German  conditions  are  not  American  con- 
ditions, that  the  centralized,  paternal  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire  offers  possibilities 
which  are  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
decentralized,  democratic  government  like 
our  own,  and  like  all  those  sister  govern- 
ments represented  in  this  convocation  of 
Pan-American  republics,  with  their  com- 
munity of  civic  and  political  ideals. 
Furthermore,  Germany  represents  an  old 
civilization,  with  all  the  stability  and 
stratification  of  social  classes  which  that 
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implies,  whereas  we  with  our  newer  civili- 
zations, our  vast  undeveloped  resources, 
our  more  mobile  social  conditions,  have 
never  felt  the  fearful  economic  pressure 
which  forces  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
to  find  a  way  out.  "Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention"  has  a  national  as  well  as  an 
individual  application.  Nevertheless  what 
Germany  has  done  is  well  worth  our  atten- 
tion and  study,  for 

of  all  species  of  extravagant  waste  there  is  none 
more  unpardonable  than  that  which  permits  one 
nation  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  clever  and 
successful  methods  devised  in  another  for  gaining 
important  ends. 

Paradoxical  though  it  may  appear,  we 
western  nations  have  been  handicapped  by 
a  plethora  of  natural  resources,  and  we 
have  all  been  prodigal  of  those  resources. 
Nature  has  been  so  lavish  with  her  gifts 
that  the  necessity  of  conserving  them  has 
but  lately  been  bearing  in  upon  us.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  while  not  phe- 
nomenally rich  in  natural  resources,  aside 
perhaps  from  coal  and  iron,  has  developed 
her  talents  in  every  conceivable  manner, 
and  many  a  liability  by  skilful  manage- 
ment has  been  converted  into  an  asset. 
Money  has  been  spent  ungrudgingly  wher- 
ever improved  trade  conditions  would  re- 
sult sufficient  to  justify  that  expenditure. 
Individual  or  corporate  rights  have  never 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
public  good.  A  single  illustration  must 
suffice,  out  of  all  which  might  be  chosen, 
to  support  this  assertion. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  water  transpor- 
tation is  cheaper  than  land  transportation. 
Germany's  attitude  shows  practical  ap- 
preciation of  this  truth,  for  of  the  8,600 
miles  of  navigable  waterways  within  the 
empire,  at  least  2,200  of  them  are  found  in 
canals  or  canalized  streams.  Little  or  noth- 
ing was  done  in  this  field  so  long  as  the 
railroads  were  in  private  hands,  but  once 


the  nationalization  of  the  railroads  was 
complete,  the  development  of  water  trans- 
portation proceeded  rapidly.  Thus  rail- 
road opposition,  which  has  so  frequently 
proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
waterway  improvement  in  this  country, 
was  cleverly  eliminated.  Despite  the  mar- 
vellous increase  in  water  transportation  in 
Germany,  the  railroads  are  making  money, 
and  annually  return  to  the  government  a 
substantial  income  which  goes  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for 
government  expenses.  Since  the  railways 
have  been  in  government  hands  they  are 
estimated  to  have  returned  over  $750,000,- 
000  of  net  revenue  to  the  public  treasury. 

With  control  of  railroad  and  waterway 
transportation  in  government  hands,  ad- 
justments can  always  be  made  to  meet  for- 
eign competition — adjustments  which  even 
go  so  far  as  the  granting  of  special  rates 
for  carriage  of  raw  material  in  and  of 
manufactured  products  out  over  the  na- 
tionally-owned railroads  and  waterways. 

" Trading  made  easy"  is  the  motto  of  the  Ger- 
man government,  and  it  is  being  lived  up  to 
wherever  possible. 

With  government  support  of  this  charac- 
ter, together  with  an  admirable  system  of 
parcel  post,  post  office,  express,  and  freight 
service,  the  German  merchant  is  magnifi- 
cently fortified  for  marketing  his  goods, 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Furthermore, 
the  German  seems  to  possess  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains.  No  task  is  too 
difficult,  no  trouble  too  great,  provided 
he  sees  increased  business  ahead.  "What 
the  customer  wants"  is  his  watchword. 
He  employs  every  means  to  discover  what 
this  may  be,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  satisfy 
this  want,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the 
desire  may  seem  from  the  German  point  of 
view.  One  might  contrast,  in  passing,  the 
attitude  of  the  Englishman,  who  always 
seems  to  act  upon  the  conviction  that  what 
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is  good  enough  for  England  is  good  enough 
for  Timbuctoo,  for  example,  despite  the 
fact  that  climatic,  social  and  other  condi- 
tions in  Timbuctoo  may  be  radically  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  England.  These  char- 
acteristic German  and  English  attitudes  go 
far  toward  explaining  why  Germany  has 
been  competing  so  successfully  with  Eng- 
land for  the  trade  of  the  world.  One  of 
the  most  potent  forces  in  bringing  about 
this  result  has  been  the  German  school 
system. 

In  Germany,  specialization  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Every  effort  is  made  to  find 
out  what  a  lad  can  do  best,  and  he  is  then 
trained  thoroughly  for  that  particular 
work  and  for  no  other.  A  boy  is  more  than 
likely  to  follow  the  business  of  his  father. 
This  results  in  a  vocational  stratification, 
so  to  speak,  which  is  partly  conditioned  by, 
and  partly  the  complement  of,  the  social 
stratification  which  characterizes  German 
life.  Unquestionably  this  immensely  sim- 
plifies the  problem  of  the  German  school, 
and  enables  the  youngster  to  hunt  his  voca- 
tional game,  as  it  were,  with  a  rifle,  instead 
of  pursuing  it  with  a  kind  of  shotgun  edu- 
cational equipment,  as  do  we  in  America, 
with  the  hope  that  one  of  the  thirty  small 
shot  may  bring  down  the  quarry  if  the 
other  twenty-nine  miss  altogether. 

Time  forbids  any  extended  analysis  of 
the  German  school  system,  but  one  should 
note  in  passing  that  there  are  practically 
two  distinct  systems,  one  including  a  three- 
year  elementary  course,  a  nine-year  second- 
ary course,  and  a  three-year  university 
course ;  the  other  composed  of  an  eight- 
year  elementary  course,  followed  in  most 
of  the  important  states  of  the  empire  by  a 
compulsory  continuation-school  course. 
This  latter  combination  (elementary  and 
continuation-school  course)  furnishes  the 
recruitment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
great  armies  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 


industry;  while  the  former  combination 
(elementary,  secondary,  and  university) 
trains  the  officers  of  these  armies  and  the 
members  of  the  directing  classes  in  every 
walk  of  life.  The  one  provides  the  school- 
ing for  the  masses,  enrolling  some  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  educable  population  of 
the  country;  the  other  provides  the  school- 
ing for  the  classes.  Commercial  schools, 
which  form  the  topic  for  our  consideration 
at  the  present,  are  found  in  both  these 
systems,  for  commercial  training  is  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  either  of  the  great 
social  and  economic  classes,  as  is  true  of 
classical  training,  of  legal  training,  of 
training  for  a  specific  trade,  and  the  like. 
In  a  way,  then,  commercial  training  comes 
nearer  cross-secting  vertically  the  various 
social  strata  in  Germany  than  does  any 
other  single  aspect  of  school  work. 

Commercial  education  in  Germany  ap- 
pears in  three  phases  or  levels — lower  com- 
mercial schools,  secondary  commercial 
schools,  and  higher  commercial  schools.  No 
one  of  these  reaches  down  into  the  real 
lower  or  elementary  school  system,  for  the 
Germans  do  not  believe  in  such  early  spe- 
cialization. There  is  a  basic  amount  of 
fundamental  instruction  which  must  be 
acquired  before  any  specialization  is  be- 
gun. On  this  account,  the  greater  part  of 
the  elementary  school  course  is  given  over 
to  the  fundamental  subjects,  with  very 
little  attention  devoted  to  the  application 
of  the  processes  learned  therein.  There  is 
a  feeling  among  the  educational  authori- 
ties that  the  present  course  of  intellectual 
work  in  the  lowrer  schools  represents  an  ir- 
reducible minimum,  and  the  intrusion  of 
work  of  a  vocational  nature  would  dis- 
place, but  not  replace,  some  of  the  essen- 
tial subjects.  Commercial  education,  then, 
begins  at  the  close  of  the  regular  elemen- 
tary school  course,  when  the  pupil  is  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  at  this  period  is 
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found  almost  exclusively  in  the  regular 
continuation  schools. 

In  a  word,  a  continuation  school  is  a 
part-time  school,  requiring  in  the  main  six 
hours  of  work  per  week,  distributed  over 
two  or  three  different  days,  which  the  in- 
dividual pupil  attends  from  his  fourteenth 
tc  his  seventeenth  year.  In  twelve  of  the 
twenty-six  states  of  the  empire,  attendance 
at  a  continuation  school  is  compulsory  for 
boys,  although  only  four  of  the  states  im- 
pose the  same  obligation  upon  girls.  In 
fact,  not  only  are  the  employers  forced  to 
allow  their  workers  to  attend  school,  but 
they  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
boys  are  actually  present.  An  employer 
who  prevents  an  employee  from  attending 
school  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty  marks 
or  three  days  in  jail  for  each  offense. 
There  is  thus  small  likelihood  of  press  of 
business  in  shop  or  office  interfering  with 
a  boy's  schooling.  One  city  with  five  hun- 
dred pupils  in  its  continuation  schools  had 
only  four  cases  of  dereliction  in  an  entire 
school  year,  so  that  the  violations  are  prac- 
tically negligible.  Not  only  must  the  em- 
ployer contribute  the  time  of  the  employee 
while  in  attendance  at  the  continuation 
school,  but  he  must  pay  the  tuition  as  well, 
a  varying  sum,  amounting  in  general  to 
twenty  or  thirty  marks  per  year.  In  1909, 
of  the  460  German  cities  with  10,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  291  had  continuation 
schools,  in  220  of  which  attendance  was 
compulsory. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  continua- 
tion school  in  commercial  life?  Simply 
this :  A  boy  of  fourteen  on  leaving  the  reg- 
ular elementary  school  finds  a  job  in  some 
line  of  commercial  work,  and  becomes  an 
apprentice  for  three  years.  It  may  be  in 
some  minor  phase  of  banking,  in  a  trans- 
portation company,  with  an  insurance 
broker,  or  in  the  book  trade.  It  may  be 
that  he  starts  work  with  a  grocer,  or  in 
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some  other  business  dealing  with  food  prod- 
ucts and  supplies.  Again,  he  may  begin 
with  a  dry  goods  or  clothing  house.  Per- 
haps he  goes  with  an  employer  who  handles 
glass,  porcelain,  metal  goods,  building  ma- 
terial, fuel,  or  other  wares  from  the  inor- 
ganic world.  These,  then — banking,  trans- 
portation, insurance  and  book  trade,  in  the 
first  place;  food  products,  in  the  second 
place ;  clothing,  in  the  third ;  and  products 
of  the  inorganic  world,  in  the  fourth — rep- 
resent the  four  large  groups  of  allied  fields 
in  the  commercial  world,  and  follow  the 
classification  in  vogue  in  the  Munich 
schools. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  aforesaid 
youngster  must  present  himself  at  the  con- 
tinuation school  door.  All  practical  de- 
tails of  the  business  he  learns  with  his  em- 
ployer, but  the  state  forces  him  to  go  to 
school  in  order  to  gain  certain  general  no- 
tions of  business  and  its  conduct  which 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
business  house  to  impart,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  time.  In  other  words,  the 
state  proposes  to  make  this  young  man  a 
better  business  man,  and  proceeds  to  train 
him  in  the  fundamental  principles  and 
practises  of  his  chosen  line  of  work. 

Whatever  the  commercial  group  in  ques- 
tion, the  list  of  school  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion is  always  the  same.  In  Munich,  these 
include  religion  (the  presence  of  which  is 
due  to  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  Ba- 
varia), arithmetic,  theory  of  exchange, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  commercial 
correspondence,  commercial  geography, 
commodities  of  commerce,  commercial  reg- 
ulations, training  for  citizenship,  and  pen- 
manship, with  three  elective  subjects : 
stenography,  typewriting,  and  a  foreign 
language.  Yet  the  content  of  these  various 
subjects  differs  according  to  the  four 
groups  noted  a  little  while  back.  Assuming 
a  knowledge  of  fundamental  subjects  and 
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operations  acquired  in  the  elementary 
school,  the  continuation-school  class  for 
banking,  transportation,  and  the  book  trade 
deals  with  the  applications  of  arithmetic 
peculiar  to  those  allied  interests.  So  the 
subject-matter  of  arithmetic  for  the  dry 
goods  or  clothing-house  apprentices  covers 
quite  a  different  set  of  applications.  Like- 
wise with  the  arithmetic  for  those  in  busi- 
nesses dealing  with  food  stuffs,  or  products 
of  the  inorganic  world.  All  this  school  in- 
struction dovetails  closely  with  what  the 
youngster  is  doing  in  his  practical  work 
with  his  employer. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  describe  in 
detail  how  this  general  idea  is  carried  out 
for  the  other  subjects  and  the  other  groups. 
Commodities  of  commerce  ( Warenkunde,  as 
the  Germans  say)  does  merit  a  further 
word  of  explanation  in  passing.  Commodi- 
ties of  commerce  is  a  very  general  term 
dealing  with  what  may  be  called  the  "raw 
materials"  of  the  business.  In  the  food 
stuffs,  clothing  trades,  and  businesses  which 
handle  the  products  of  the  inorganic  world, 
the  term  "raw  materials"  is  sufficiently 
clear.  Here  the  commodities  handled  are 
carefully  studied,  as  well  as  their  habitat, 
cultivation,  transportation,  preparation  for 
the  market;  their  purity  or  genuineness; 
their  adulteration  or  imitation ;  their  pack- 
ing, preserving,  and  use.  Utilization  of  the 
collections  in  the  school  museum  and  visits 
to  local  manufactories  figure  largely  in  this 
study.  In  the  banking,  transportation,  and 
insurance  group,  the  application  is  not 
quite  so  patent.  But  even  here  the  topics 
are  still  confined  to  what  might  be  called 
the  "raw  materials"  of  the  business:  crea- 
tion and  organization  of  banks  and  busi- 
ness enterprises,  the  stock  exchange,  fairs 
(for  the  medieval  fair  still  survives  in  the 
important  towns  of  Germany,  and  has  still 
to  be  reckoned  with  both  from  the  financing 
and  the  distributing  point  of  view),  and 


various  other  phases  of  the  insurance  and 
transportation  problems. 

One  other  subject  warrants  a  word  of 
comment,  for  we  in  this  country  are  but 
now  beginning  to  appreciate  its  signifi- 
cance. Yet  it  is  a  field  which  the  distin- 
guished head  of  the  Munich  school  system 
— Dr.  Kerschensteiner — has  almost  made 
his  life  work.  I  refer  to  training  for  citi- 
zenship. Germany  has  had  a  large  emigra- 
tion problem,  which  is  now  practically 
solved,  but  Germany  can  hardly  be  called 
an  immigration  country.  If  Germany  feels 
it  necessary  to  train  Germans  for  citizen- 
ship, how  much  more  significant  must  the 
same  problem  be  in  a  country  like  ours 
with  nearly  3,000,000  persons  to  whom  the 
English  language  is  an  alien  tongue?  In 
Germany,  training  for  citizenship  endeav- 
ors to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  the  responsibilities, 
rights,  and  privileges  devolving  upon  its 
inhabitants,  and  aims  to  establish  in  their 
minds  certain  large  principles  of  conduct, 
illustrated  by  numerous  specific  practical 
examples,  which  shall  render  the  individ- 
ual a  sound,  sane,  and  helpful  member  of 
the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 
A  mere  glance  at  the  topics  treated  will 
show  how  extremely  practical  and  valuable 
is  the  mass  of  information  contained 
therein,  and  how  essential  it  is  in  a  country 
like  Germany,  where  almost  every  move- 
ment the  individual  makes  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  life  unto  the  end  thereof  is 
either  sanctioned  or  forbidden  by  some  offi- 
cial regulation.  The  inexorableness  of  the 
natural  law  finds  adequate  supplementing 
in  the  equal  inexorableness  of  the  German 
statute  law.  Woe  be  it  unto  the  individual 
who  is  ignorant  thereof! 

At  the  end  of  his  three  years  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  German  youth  has  learned 
from  his  employer  the  practical  features  of 
his  chosen  field  of  commercial  activity,  but 
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he  has  also  gained  an  understanding  of  the 
elementary  theoretical  principles  underly- 
ing his  work  through  the  medium  of  the 
continuation  school.  Furthermore  he  has 
some  appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a  German  citizen.  Thus  has  the  state  in- 
tervened in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
private  life  of  its  people,  and  even  of  those 
destined  always  to  be  counted  among  its 
directed  classes,  for  Germany  has  long 
since  appreciated  the  impossibility  of  di- 
vorcing private  affairs  from  those  of  pub- 
lic concern,  and  she  is  furthermore  con- 
vinced of  the  inadequacy  of  any  training 
which  is  completed  by  the  boy's  or  girl's 
fourteenth  year. 

Prom  one  point  of  view  the  middle  or 
secondary  commercial  schools  are  the  old- 
est of  all  types  of  German  commercial 
groups,  for  one  can  trace  their  beginnings 
to  a  period  more  than  two  centuries  back. 
With  few  exceptions,  however,  they  are 
mere  appendages  of  the  existing  secondary 
schools,  and  are  always  looked  upon  more 
or  less  askance.  Aside  from  the  schools  at 
Leipzig  and  Frankfort,  this  mild  disdain  is 
probably  not  altogether  unmerited.  These 
two  schools  just  cited  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  what  a  secondary  commercial 
school  should  be,  but  they  are  probably  no 
whit  better  than  what  one  would  find  in 
this  country  in  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York,  or  in  the  corresponding 
schools  in  other  American  cities. 

Banking  attracts  a  goodly  number  of  the 
pupils  of  these  schools,  for  many  of  the 
banks  go  so  far  as  to  demand  from  their 
employees  possession  of  the  one-year  volun- 
teer service  certificate  in  the  army,  a  privi- 
lege which  attaches  exclusively  to  those 
who  have  attended  a  secondary  school  for 
at  least  six  years.  Secondary  commercial 
schools  lack  the  practical  aspects  which 
stand  out  so  prominently  in  connection 
with  the  continuation  schools.    They  are 


decidedly  more  general  in  their  nature,  for 
the  pupils  enrolled  therein  have  not  yet 
selected  the  particular  line  of  commercial 
work  which  they  intend  to  follow.  Aside 
from  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  correspondence,  and  commercial 
science,  with  stenography  as  an  elective, 
the  subjects  of  study  in  these  commercial 
schools  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  regular  secondary  course. 

As  far  as  mere  office  practise  is  con- 
cerned, the  lads  who  complete  this  second- 
ary course  are  unquestionably  less  adept 
than  those  from  the  continuation  schools, 
for  they  have  had  considerably  less  drill  in 
commercial  subjects,  but  their  general  at- 
tainment is  markedly  superior,  thanks  to  a 
broader  course  of  study,  with  a  presumably 
sterner  stock  of  brain  stuff  to  work  upon, 
and  they  are  consequently  in  line  for  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  under-leader- 
ship  in  the  business  world,  instead  of  being 
mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

An  advanced  type  of  secondary  commer- 
cial schools  is  found  in  some  half  dozen 
German  cities,  with  a  more  distinctively 
commercial  course.  In  its  commercial  sub- 
jects this  more  nearly  parallels  the  continu- 
ation school,  save  that  these  subjects  are 
considered  from  a  broader,  more  general 
point  of  view,  as  might  perhaps  be  as- 
sumed, when  one  recalls  the  more  compre- 
hensive and  catholic  character  of  the 
pupils'  previous  academic  attainments,  as 
well  as  their  greater  maturity.  In  this 
category  will  fall  subjects  like  the  follow- 
ing: commercial  arithmetic,  general  com- 
mercial theory,  commercial  correspond- 
ence, bookkeeping,  commercial  and  bank- 
ing law,  commercial  history,  and  geography 
of  commerce  and  trade.  The  course  is 
designed  to  fit  young  men  for  the  more  im- 
portant positions  in  commercial  life,  for 
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banking,  export  and  import  trade,  and  serv- 
ice abroad. 

Schools  of  this  type  represent  the  mod- 
ern commercial  movement  in  the  middle 
grade  of  the  German  educational  organiza- 
tion. The  older  school  subjects  did  not 
respond  with  sufficient  promptness  to  the 
changing  needs  of  modern  life.  The  former 
system  of  apprenticeship  likewise  failed  to 
meet  the  demands  imposed  upon  it.  This 
new  movement,  then,  attempts  to  combine 
theory  with  practise,  and  to  that  extent 
conforms  to  our  best  modern  thought;  on 
the  one  hand,  not  the  old  scholastic  theory 
bristling  with  medievalism,  but  a  theory 
dealing  in  the  problems  of  the  modern 
trade  relations,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a 
stultifying  period  of  indenture,  when  the 
apprentice  often  had  a  modicum  of  time  to 
devote  to  learning  his  master's  vocation 
during  the  intervals  of  acting  as  household 
drudge  and  even  "nursemaid."  The  old 
system  is  gone  forever,  and  a  new  one  that 
replaces  diffusion  of  interest  by  concentra- 
tion of  effort  has  taken  its  place. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  of  commercial 
educational  institutions  in  Germany  stand 
the  Handelshochschulen,  or  colleges  of  com- 
merce. Although  these  are  not  officially 
classed  as  universities,  yet  the  standard  of 
admission  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
older  philosophical  foundations,  and  the 
grade  of  both  teachers  and  work  is  on  es- 
sentially the  same  high  level.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  institutions  represents 
only  one  phase  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween humanism  and  realism  that  has  been 
so  bitterly  waged,  especially  in  the  con- 
tinental nations,  for  decades,  almost  for 
centuries.  With  us  in  America  the  strife 
has  not  been  so  acrimonious,  for  here  in 
the  new  world  the  power  of  tradition  does 
not  seem  so  invulnerable  as  in  the  older, 
more  stratified  civilizations.  Not  that  hu^ 
manistic  culture  is  absolutely  any  less  real, 


or  any  less  valuable  to-day  than  formerly, 
but  the  time  has  now  admittedly  come  when 
it  no  longer  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  culture ; 
it  must  share  its  place  of  honor  with  the 
more  dynamic,  if  perhaps  the  more  mun- 
dane culture  of  realism.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  commercial  college  is  the  re- 
sult, rather  than  even  a  contributory 
cause,  of  Germany's  commercial  progress, 
for  Leipzig,  the  oldest  of  them,  dates  only 
from  1898.  But  the  colleges  bid  fair  in 
the  immediate  future  to  enhance  that  prog- 
ress even  more. 

The  four-fold  purpose  of  the  Cologne 
College  of  Commerce  which  may  be  taken 
perhaps  as  the  best  type  of  all  the  colleges 
of  commerce  is  thus  officially  expressed: 
(1)  to  offer  a  thorough  general  and  com- 
mercial education  to  young  people  who 
propose  to  devote  themselves  to  a  commer- 
cial calling;  (2)  to  give  prospective  com- 
mercial school  teachers  an  opportunity  for 
further  theoretical  and  practical  special 
training;  (3)  to  furnish  young  adminis- 
trative and  consular  officials,  secretaries  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  like,  an 
opportunity  for  acquiring  special  mercan- 
tile information;  and  (4)  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  practical  merchants  and  those  en- 
gaged in  allied  callings  to  render  them- 
selves more  proficient  in  certain  branches 
of  commercial  lore. 

As  is  probably  well  known,  training  for 
the  civil  service  is  considerably  more  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  in  Germany  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  German  civil 
servant  occupies  a  very  important  and 
honorable  position.  The  mayoralty,  for 
instance,  is  a  calling  where  professional 
training  is  required,  and  is  not  a  political 
plum  to  be  gathered  by  the  party  leader  or 
his  nominee.  It  is  as  much  a  business  as 
being  president  of  a  bank,  and  the  success- 
ful man  in  a  small  city  is  likely  to  be  called 
tc  preside  over  a  larger  city.   The  Cologne 
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College  of  Commerce,  in  its  course  in  ad- 
ministration (Verwaltungskurse) ,  offers 
training  for  mayors  and  other  municipal 
administrative  officers,  secretaries  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  the  like.  No  specific 
subjects  are  prescribed,  nor  is  any  special 
diploma  given.  The  regular  participants 
are  university  students  who  have  already 
specialized  in  jurisprudence  and  political 
economy.  Young  employees  in  the  cus- 
toms, postal,  or  telegraph  services,  who  have 
completed  at  least  seven  years  of  a  nine- 
year  secondary  course,  are  admitted  to  this 
work  as  special  students. 

The  resources  of  the  school  in  the  way 
of  modern  language  instruction  are  partic- 
ularly noteworthy,  for  courses  are  offered 
in  seventeen  foreign  modern  tongues,  to 
wit :  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Russian,  Dutch,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  modern 
Persian,  modern  Greek,  Hindustani,  Turk- 
ish, and  Esperanto.  In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  for  the  prospective  merchant  or 
business  representative  to  find  here  an  in- 
troduction at  least  to  the  language  of  any 
people  with  whom  he  is  normally  likely  to 
have  any  commercial  relations.  The  school 
thus  attempts  to  supply  any  legitimate  lin- 
guistic demand  that  may  arise,  in  order, 
as  the  director  says,  "to  preserve,  through 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  the 
superiority  of  the  German  merchant  in  the 
keen  international  world-struggle." 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  character- 
istic of  these  German  commercial  schools  is 
the  extent  to  which  private  and  semi-pub- 
lic activity  figures  in  their  foundation  and 
support.  Prom  the  continuation  courses 
at  the  bottom  to  the  colleges  of  commerce 
at  the  top,  non-government  initiative  is  in 
evidence  all  along  the  line.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  financial  support  of  a 
single  school  derived  from  fees,  city  and 
national  grants,  endowment  income,  and 


appropriations  from  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  various  kinds.  Combination  and 
cooperation  of  interests  seem  to  be  the 
watchwords  in  Germany.  Another  evi- 
dence of  this  same  tendency  is  to  be  found 
in  the  readiness  of  the  imperial  authorities 
to  stand  behind  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises,  not  only  with  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  government,  but  also  with  the 
national  resources  so  far  as  they  are  avail- 
able. 

In  this  German  system  of  commercial 
education,  we  find  perhaps  not  a  perfect 
system,  but  one  which  succeeds  admirably 
in  the  work  it  sets  out  to  do.  The  continu- 
ation school,  the  secondary  commercial 
school,  and  the  college  of  commerce,  each 
has  its  own  peculiar  function,  and  each 
plays  its  part  well.  Thanks  to  government 
interference,  if  you  choose  to  apply  so 
harsh  a  term,  each  dovetails  into  every 
other,  and  all  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  world.  Cooperation  is  the 
magic  word  to  conjure  by  in  German  life, 
whether  military,  political,  social  or  eco- 
nomic, and  appreciation  of  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  lesson  we  can  learn 
from  a  consideration  of  German  commer- 
cial education  —  cooperation  where  each 
works  for  the  other,  and  all  work  together 
for  the  common  good. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  0. 


COLLEGE  WOMEN  AS  WIVES  AND 
MOTHERS 

A  scientist  has  again  come  forward  to 
show,  with  the  statistics  to  prove  his  propo- 
sition, that  because  college  women  are  not 
marrying  in  as  large  numbers  as  they 
should,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  grave 
national  problem.  Similar  proof  is  forth- 
coming about  once  a  year,  and  each  time 
the  graduates  of  some  college  must  be  pains- 
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takingly  sifted  to  see  what  per  cent,  are 
married,  and  how  many  children  each  has 
borne  for  the  good  of  the  race.  This  time 
the  figures  are  provided  by  Professor  Ros- 
well  Johnson,  aided  by  Miss  Bertha  Stutz- 
man,  and  Wellesley  is  the  college  found  to 
be  wanting  in  duty  to  the  world.  But  the 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Heredity1  and  is  quoted  in  the  Literary 
Digest,2  is  not  only  a  criticism  of  this  one 
college  but  an  arraignment  of  all  women's 
colleges,  and  an  appeal  to  parents  not  to 
send  their  daughters  to  such  institutions. 
Because  of  this  attitude  toward  the  wo- 
man's college,  the  facts  upon  which  such  a 
conclusion  is  based  deserve  study. 

The  figures  given  seem  to  me  to  prove 
nothing  at  all  unless  college  women  are 
placed  beside  those  in  the  same  social  group 
who  have  not  gone  to  college ;  unless  these 
two  classes  are  considered  in  equal  numbers 
and  from  families  similarly  situated.  Such 
a  comparison  would  perhaps  tell  something 
about  the  effect  of  the  training  of  a  wo- 
man's college  on  the  question  of  marriage; 
but  to  consider  the  college  graduate  by 
herself  establishes  nothing,  for  one  does 
not  know  whether  she  is  acting  with  her 
social  class,  or  has  been  influenced  by  her 
college  environment.  In  most  studies  on 
this  subject  the  statistics  given  compare  the 
•college  woman  with  the  native  born  white 
woman  irrespective  of  social  standing; 
that  is,  the  women  of  education  are  placed 
in  opposition  to  all  other  women,  among 
whom  of  course  the  poor  and  ignorant  pre- 
dominate. Would  any  one  think  of  making 
a  similar  comparison  on  other  questions  of 
vital  import?  To  bring  together  into  one 
group  the  ignorant  and  those  educated  out- 
side of  college  by  the  various  means  of  read- 
ing, travel,  business,  and  then  to  place  this 
group  in  contrast  with  those  of  college 

1  Journal  of  Heredity,  June,  1915. 

2  Literary  Digest,  July  17,  1915. 


training,  is  to  draw  conclusions  from  no 
just  or  trustworthy  premise.  A  study  of 
the  college  woman  and  her  non-college  rela- 
tive has,  however,  been  made,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  the  result 
shows  that  these  college  women,  marrying 
more  than  four  years  later,  have  borne  more 
children  in  proportion  to  their  years  of 
married  life,  than  have  their  non-college 
sisters  and  cousins.3 

Moreover,  to  make  the  case  clear  a  man 's 
column  should  be  placed  beside  the  wo- 
man's column.  For  example,  the  article  in 
question  does  not  show  us  in  what  per  cent, 
the  men  of  Amherst,  or  Tufts,  or  Bowdoin 
are  marrying,  and  whether  they  are  be- 
getting a  sufficient  number  of  offspring.  In 
doing  this,  of  course,  it  would  have  to  place 
these  men  beside  those  of  equal  opportunity 
who  had  not  gone  to  college.  If  we  had 
four  columns,  two  for  men  and  two  for 
women,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  just 
where  the  fault  lies,  and  whether  any  blame 
at  all  attaches  to  the  women  or  to  the  wo- 
men's college.  Such  statistics  are  indeed 
available,  and  the  results  might  have  been 
given.  They  show  what  one  might  expect 
— that  college  men  are  somewhat  less  open 
to  criticism  than  the  women,  but  G.  Stanley 
Hall  says : 

Although  the  marriages  are  higher  for  men  than 
for  women  graduates,  the  disparity  is  far  less  than 
was  supposed.  Indeed,  considering  the  facts  that 
in  our  social  system  man  makes  the  advances  and 
that  woman  is  by  nature  more  prone  than  man  to 
domesticity  and  parenthood,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  men's  colleges  do  more  to  unfit  for  these  than 
do  those  for  women.* 

When  the  statistics  of  classes  at  Wellesley 
from  '79  to  '88  are  presented,-  we  have 

s  * '  Statistics  of  College  and  Non-College  Wo- 
men," American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  VII., 
p.  23. 

*  ' '  Marriage  and  Fecundity  of  College  Men  and 
Women,"  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Theodate  L.  Smith, 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  X.,  2,  p.  314. 
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plain  matters  of  fact  showing  a  certain  con- 
dition; but  when  conclusions  are  drawn 
about  the  present  and  warnings  added  for 
the  future  involving  all  women's  colleges, 
these  conclusions  should  be  made  from  a 
broader  basis  of  proof. 

The  authors  of  such  articles  do  not  sug- 
gest— I  have  never  seen  one  that  did — that 
a  woman  can  not  marry  alone,  nor  even 
produce  children  by  herself.  Society 
frowns  upon  a  woman  who  goes  out  to  hunt 
a  husband  for  herself;  nature  has  more- 
over said  that  she  may  not  by  herself  be- 
come a  mother.  Before  these  plainly 
known  facts,  in  all  common  sense  ought  not 
such  investigations  to  be  directed  entirely 
toward  the  men  ?  They  have  the  recognized 
and  approved  initiative.  When  every  man 
has  married  and  has  begotten  3.7  children — 
which  is  the  number  Mr.  Johnson  says 
every  woman  should  bear — then  it  will  be 
time  to  consider  the  question  of  what  pro- 
portion of  women  trained  in  women's  col- 
leges remain  unmarried,  and  whether  such 
training  is  the  cause  of  this  celibacy.  The 
attitude  taken  is  usually  that  it  is  a  col- 
lege woman's  fault — or  at  least  the  fault 
of  her  Alma  Mater — when  she  remains  un- 
married ;  that  she  and  her  college  should  be 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  society  and 
given  due  punishment.  The  fault  of  soci- 
ety it  may  be,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  individual  woman  and  the  college 
should  receive  no  blame  whatever. 

Again,  I  have  never  found  an  appendix 
to  one  of  these  statistical  discussions  of  the 
fecundity  of  college  women  which  takes  up 
the  question  of  whether  these  graduates 
have  borne  as  many  children  as  they  could 
rear  and  educate  in  the  best  possible  way. 
What  is  their  financial  condition?  Have 
circumstances  been  such  that  they  can 
serve  the  nation  by  bearing  few  or  many 
children?  Is  it  the  kind  of  children  that 
our  country  and  the  world  needs,  or  merely 


numbers  of  children  ?  The  men  who  inves- 
tigate the  record  of  college  women  see  only 
numbers. 

Once  more,  the  arraignment  of  women's 
colleges  ought  not  to  omit  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  success  of  their  marriages.  How 
many  of  these  college  women  seek  divorce? 
What  is  the  proportion  as  compared  with 
uneducated  women?  And  further,  what 
proportion  of  their  children  do  they  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  alive  and  in  rearing  to  pro- 
ductive age  ?  Is  this  per  cent,  higher  than 
among  the  non-college  women  ?  It  is  a  posi- 
tive loss  to  the  nation  when  a  woman  bears 
many  children  and  rears  few;  a  mother's 
real  contribution  is  the  bringing  to  matu- 
rity of  all  the  babies  she  bears.  The  study 
of  the  mere  numbers  brought  into  the  world 
is  fairly  futile  without  all  these  supple- 
mentary studies.  No  conclusions  regarding 
the  effect  of  women's  colleges  on  the  future 
of  the  nation  or  the  race  can  be  reached 
without  viewing  the  problem  from  all  sides. 

There  is  another  thing  very  few  of  these 
investigators  see  at  all;  that  a  woman  is  a 
being  with  a  will  of  her  own,  with  choice, 
aspiration,  mental  needs,  esthetic  desires 
and  longing  for  self -development.  Mr. 
Sprague  says  :5 

Women  are  the  capital  of  the  race.  The  farmer 
that  uses  his  land  for  golf  links  and  deer  preserves 
instead  of  for  crops  has  but  one  agricultural  fate; 
so  the  civilization  that  uses  its  women  for  stenog- 
raphers, clerks  and  school  teachers  instead  of 
mothers,  has  but  one  racial  fate. 

The  parallel  between  the  inert,  unthinking 
land  and  women  is  easy  to  see.  Of  course 
one  might  debate  the  question  with  him  as 
to  whether  a  race  which  can  be  kept  up 
only  by  the  ignorance  and  passivity  of  one 
half  of  its  members  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
keeping  up;  especially  when  men  multiply 
a  hundred  fold  the  trouble  for  women  by 

s  Journal  of  Heredity,  April,  1915. 
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committing  "race  suicide"  in  using  each 
other  liberally  for  "cannon  fodder." 

Mr.  Johnson  is  wise  in  stating  the  causes 
of  the  condition  he  presents,  for  statistics 
which  do  not  lead  to  causes  are  as  dry  as 
sawdust  and  less  useful.  The  first  reason 
given  is  "lack  of  coeducation,"  but  the 
article  in  the  Century,6  from  which  he 
quotes,  shows  that  only  five  per  cent,  more 
women  from  coeducational  institutions 
marry  than  do  those  from  separate  colleges. 
The  difference  is  so  slight  that  the  form  of 
education  seems  to  be,  if  a  cause  at  all,  at 
least  one  of  the  most  minor  causes. 

The  second  reason  alleged  for  the  lack  of 
marriage  among  this  class  of  women  is  "the 
failure  of  their  education  to  make  them 
desirous  of  having  homes  of  their  own  and 
efficient  in  their  homes."  Mr.  Johnson  is 
discussing  the  graduates  of  Wellesley  from 
1879-88,  and  the  education  of  that  date 
may  have  failed  to  make  them  desirous  of 
having  their  own  homes,  but  when  he  car- 
ries over  the  generalization  to  the  present 
day,  he  appears  not  to  know  the  situation ; 
he  seems  indeed  ignorant  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to-day.  Mr.  Sprague  is  just  as  out 
of  touch  with  the  woman's  college,  when 
he  calls  it  "a  dry  desert  of  sterile  intellec- 
tuality." 

Not  long  ago  I  was  planning  with  a  fresh- 
man her  course  of  study.  I  said,  "What  do 
you  intend  to  do  after  you  get  through  col- 
lege?" She  answered  quite  simply  and 
naturally,  "I  expect  to  get  married." 
Then  I  asked,  "And  what  is  your  hus- 
band 's  business  to  be  ? "  She  laughed  back, 
"Oh,  there  isn't  any  definite  man.  I  just 
meant  that  what  I  want  to  do  in  life  is  to 
get  married  and  make  a  home."  When  I 
was  young,  girls  did  not  openly  admit  such 
wishes,  except  to  the  bosom  friend  in  the 
dead  of  night,  after  hours  of  heart-to-heart 
talk.    Now,  among  college  girls  it  is  very 

6  Century,  October,  1895. 


common  to  hear  the  wish  for  marriage 
freely,  frankly,  unblushingly  expressed. 
To  the  question,  "Are  you  going  to  be  mar- 
ried?" the  answer  is  usually,  "I  certainly 
hope  so,  some  time,  as  soon  as  the  right  man 
appears";  and  there  is,  instead  of  the  old- 
time  prudery  and  fashionable  modesty,  a 
sincerity  and  earnestness  about  the  wish 
which  shows  purpose,  and  confidence  in  the 
ability  college  has  given  her  to  carry  out 
that  purpose.  A  graduate  of  five  years' 
standing  remarked  to  me  recently,  "I  want 
to  be  married;  my  hands  ache  for  chil- 
dren"; and  a  young  college  instructor 
echoed  her  sentiment.  I  do  not  know  the 
condition  at  Wellesley  from  '79- '88,  but  I 
know  the  college  girl  of  to-day,  trained  in 
a  woman's  college,  wants  to  get  married 
and  wants  to  be  efficient  in  her  home.  I 
have  just  visited  a  half  dozen  of  such  homes 
efficiently  run  by  college  women;  in  one 
where  the  management  is  admirable,  and 
where  the  young  woman  is  her  own  cook,  I 
asked,  "How  did  you  learn  to  be  so  excel- 
lent a  housekeeper  and  cook?"  She  re- 
plied, "Every  course  I  had  in  college  has 
gone  into  this  house  and  home."  Any 
teacher  in  a  woman's  college  could  dupli- 
cate this  answer  in  dozens  of  cases. 

Courses  in  domestic  science  would  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  efficiency  of  women 
in  the  general  management  of  the  home, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  "stubborn  resist- 
ance" which  has  so  far  kept  them  out  of 
women's  colleges.  The  whole  question  is 
not  so  easy  of  solution  as  that.  Such 
courses  demand,  if  rightly  conducted,  a 
very  large  outlay  of  money,  which  these 
colleges  can  rarely  command.  Again, 
domestic  science  courses  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  A  professor  at  Chicago 
recently  said  to  me,  "Domestic  science  is 
perhaps  better  organized  and  taught  here 
than  at  any  other  place,  but  enthusiastic  as 
I  am  about  its  inclusion  in  college,  I  have 
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to  admit  that  so  far  it  has  not  made  good. ' ' 
I  myself  listened  to  one  course  in  another 
large  university ;  the  students  might  as  well 
have  been  reading  directions  from  the  pages 
of  a  good  household  magazine ;  indeed,  bet- 
ter, because  they  could  have  done  it  more 
quickly.  The  state  universities  have  funds 
for  experimenting;  women's  colleges  have 
not.  Again,  this  insistence  upon  making 
the  preparation  for  a  woman's  trade  a  part 
of  the  undergraduate  work  would  be  paral- 
leled by  a  demand  for  one  or  two  years  of 
business  or  professional  training  as  part  of 
the  same  undergraduate  work.  The  best 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  require  a  stu- 
dent to  have  had  four  years  of  general 
study  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  the 
special  work  for  his  profession.  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  home-making  and  child-rearing  less 
important  than  that  of  law ;  does  it  require 
a  less  broad  culture?  Is  there  any  being 
on  this  earth  who  should  be  so  broadly,  so 
liberally  trained  as  a  mother?  She  pro- 
foundly needs  also  the  special  education 
for  her  particular  task,  but  should  not  that 
come,  as  in  the  case  of  law,  after  she  has 
been  given  the  years  of  liberal  study  in  the 
sciences,  arts  and  literature? 

Moreover  the  question  is  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult for  young  women  themselves.  There 
are  only  four  precious  years  in  college, 
and  every  course  devoted  to  domestic  sci- 
ence means  so  much  time  taken  from  the 
study  of  philosophy  or  music — these,  also, 
are  useful  in  the  home — and  the  majority 
of  girls  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  to  be  married.  They  hope  to  be,  yet  the 
hope  in  many  cases  never  is  realized.  Shall 
the  student  devote  precious  hours  to  domes- 
tic science,  at  the  expense  of  the  literature 
she  loves,  merely  on  the  chance  of  having 
her  own  home  to  manage  ?  This  knowledge 
of  domestic  science  would,  to  be  sure,  make 
her  more  intelligent ;  so  would  the  sacrificed 
courses  in  literature  or  history  or  civil 


government.   To  men,  the  question  looks  so 

simple;  to  women,  it  is  complex. 

There  is  even  more  difficulty  about  the 

course  upon  which  Mr.  Johnson  insists  most 

strongly,  ' '  the  care  of  the  infant. ' '  Would 

young  girls  be  vitally  interested  in  courses 

describing  the  best  method  of  taking  a  baby 

through  the  first  years  of  its  life?  Could 

one  expect  them  to  devote  time  to  such 

study,  on  the  assumption  that  they  may 

become  mothers  at  the  end  of  two,  five,  ten, 

fifteen  years?   Would  young  men  elect  and 

pursue  with  eagerness  courses  in  the  law, 

if  they  knew  their  chances  of  practising 

were  as  uncertain  and  possibly  as  far  in  the 

future?    Professor  E.  C.  Moore  says  the 

sensible  word  on  this  question:7 

This  training  should  come  after  they  (the  moth- 
ers) have  children  rather  than  before,  for  it  is 
only  when  the  child  puts  in  his  appearance  that 
one  really  begins  to  know  about  children.  Every 
city  should  have  a  school  for  mothers,  in  session 
throughout  the  year. 

Because  of  cost,  because  of  the  present 
undeveloped  stage  of  domestic  science 
courses,  and  because  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  in  colleges,  in 
technical  schools,  or  under  city  manage- 
ment, the  women's  colleges  are  wise  to  hesi- 
tate a  little  longer  before  making  such 
courses  a  part  of  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum. 

If  intelligent  men,  as  Mr.  J ohnson  asserts, 
prefer  women  especially  trained  to  be  "effi- 
cient wives  and  mothers,"  which  is  of 
course  a  vague  phrase,  but  one  understands 
from  the  context,  trained  in  domestic  sci- 
ence courses  at  the  expense  of  the  human- 
ities, then  it  is  clear  he  believes  men  want 
mothers  for  their  children  and  maids  for 
their  houses,  rather  than  comrades  for 
themselves.  Mr.  Sprague  makes  this  even 
clearer : 

Women  college  graduates  are  not  greatly  sought 
after  as  mates,  to  share  in  the  work  of  getting  a 
7  School  and  Society,  August  21,  1915. 
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living  and  founding  a  family,  because  they  are  not 
prepared  psychologically  and  technically  for  the 
jobs  of  cooking,  sanitation,  nursing  and  child  rear- 
ing, and  are  not  seeking  that  mode  of  life  except 
under  specially  selected  conditions.  They  have 
culture  and  intelligence,  and  demand  high  stand- 
ards in  husbands  and  homes. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  last  sentence 
phrased  a  condition  good  for  the  race,  as 
if  better  children  might  be  reared  by  wo- 
men of  culture  and  intelligence.  But  per- 
haps not,  when  numbers  of  children  are 
the  goal.  What  young  women  of  to-day 
want  is  indeed  intelligence,  and  they  want 
it  to  be  both  good  housewives  and  good 
mothers;  but  they  also  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  some  measure  at  least,  as  com- 
panions by  their  husbands.  May  this 
rather  important  difference  in  desire  about 
the  place  of  the  wife  have  something  to  do 
with  the  celibacy  of  college  women  ? 

The  third  cause  given  is  "  excessive 
limitation  of  the  students'  opportunities  for 
social  life,"  which  assertion  sounds,  to 
those  who  know  the  large  amount  of  social 
life  in  women's  colleges,  as  if  it  were  made 
about  a  college  on  Mars.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
speaking  a  language  perhaps  common  from 
'79- '88,  but  not  current  now;  yet  he  is 
using  it  of  to-day.    For  instance,  he  says: 

At  Wellesley  no  young  men  are  allowed  to  call 
on  a  student  during  her  one  free  day,  Sunday. 

In  the  first  place,  at  this  institution  all 
students  have  Saturday  afternoon  free,  and 
there  are  few  who  do  not  have  some  other 
week  day  without  recitations;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  writer  would  do  well  to 
come  to  Wellesley  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
just  to  count  the  strolling  couples.  A 
young  man  may  call  not  only  on  Sunday 
evening,  but  on  any  other  evening  or  at 
any  time  on  any  other  day,  and  this  college 
is  not,  I  believe,  more  freely  open  to  men 
callers  than  is  every  large  woman's  col- 
lege. Is  the  home  more  freely  open  to 
callers  ¥   There  are,  to  be  sure,  chaperonage 


rules  for  evening  entertainments  away  from 
college,  but  in  most  cultured  homes  there 
is  some  such  oversight  of  young  people,  and 
would  a  mother  want  to  send  her  daughter 
where  such  forethought  was  not  taken  ? 

A  just  charge  might  be  made  against  the 
girls  in  women's  colleges,  that  they  are  not 
careful  enough  about  personal  appearance, 
about  beauty  of  clothing  and  attractive 
hair-dressing;  and  also  that  they  neglect 
far  too  much  charm  of  manner.  They  are 
too  rough  and  ready,  in  both  dress  and  be- 
havior. Here  they  are  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism, and  might  well  be  investigated  and 
brought  to  judgment.  If  college  women 
are  not  marrying  in  adequate  numbers, 
one  reason  may  be  that  they  do  not  take 
thought  to  make  themselves  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  men,  but  certainly  the  reason  is 
not  that  men  are  forbidden  to  visit  women 's 
colleges. 

Indeed,  the  three  causes  alleged  for  the 
celibacy  of  these  women  appear  to  one 
knowing  the  inside  of  a  woman's  college 
not  to  be  the  true  causes  at  all;  they  seem 
based  largely  upon  theory  and  prejudice, 
and  very  little  upon  real  knowledge  of  these 
young  women  and  the  training  they  are 
receiving. 

The  true  cause  seems  to  be,  as  Professor 
Hankins  points  out  in  the  Journal  of  Hered- 
ity, August,  1914,  the  desire  for  4 'an  ad- 
vanced standard  of  living,"  "a  higher  type 
of  family,"  "the  changed  psychological 
attitude  toward  the  size  of  the  family," 
and  this  is  operating  through  all  the  upper 
grades  of  society  in  the  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe.  The  graduates  of  women's 
colleges  are,  then,  simply  acting  in  harmony 
with  a  trend  of  life  in  their  part  of  the  world, 
and  we  do  not  yet  know  what  life  means 
by  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  should 
be  deeply  concerned  that  college  women, 
and  women  of  leisure  in  general,  are  bearing 
fewer  children,  or  be  grateful  that  they 
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are  producing  only  the  number  they  can 
wisely  bring  to  maturity;  and  are  thus 
setting  an  example  to  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant which  these  may  eventually  learn  to 
follow. 

As  marriage  is  coming  to  be  understood 
and  regarded  from  a  nobler  point  of  view, 
college  women  are  more  eager  to  marry  than 
ever  before,  but  they  are  refusing  marriage 
unless  it  offers  a  fair  prospect  of  happi- 
ness; they  are  considering  with  more  seri- 
ousness the  responsibility  of  parenthood, 
and  are  bringing  into  the  world  only  as 
many  children  as  they  can  safely  and  sanely 
rear  and  educate.  That  the  question  will 
be  settled  for  the  good  of  the  race  we  are 
sure,  whether  that  good  consist  of  quality 
or  quantity;  but  it  will  not  be  rightly 
settled  merely  by  remanding  women  back 
to  passivity,  or  by  limiting  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  their  education,  or  even  by  making 
all  colleges  coeducational;  nor  is  the  solu- 
tion so  easy  as  establishing  domestic  sci- 
ence courses  in  women's  colleges,  or  in- 
creasing the  social  life;  even  the  entire 
abolition  of  such  colleges  wrould  not  mate- 
rially change  the  general  decrease  in  the 
birth  rate  among  cultured  people. 

Laura  E.  Lockwood 

Wellesley,  Mass. 


EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

Matthew  Arnold  was  a  critic  of  litera- 
ture: a  critic  so  large  and  so  fine  that  his 
criticism  itself  has  become  literature.  He 
was  also  a  poet,  and  it  now  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  future  will  include  his 
name  in  that  trinity  of  English  poets  which 
helped  to  make  illustrious  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  also  an 
inspector  of  English  schools,  an  educator, 
and  to  his  work  he  gave  wisdom,  strength, 
vision  and  pains  of  all  sorts.  Both  as  cause 
and  result  of  his  educational  service  he 


wrote  much  on  education,  presenting  facts 
as  well  as  analyzing  principles  and  theo- 
ries. But  whether  as  critic  or  as  poet  or  as 
educationist,  he  was  always  an  inter- 
preter— an  interpreter  of  life.  He  tried  to 
see  life  sanely  and  to  see  it  whole.  He 
was  sincere  and  full  of  charm,  relying  upon 
the  power  of  persuasion  to  get  the  results 
he  so  eagerly  desired.  He  loved  nature, 
children  and  animals.  He  praised  as  weU  as 
condemned.  He  had  humor  as  well  as  wit, 
enjoyed  fun  and  endured  trial  without 
complaint.  Laborious,  he  found  recrea- 
tion in  many  forms  of  service.  Serene,  he 
delighted  in  every  kind  of  human  interest. 
Seeking  for  truth,  he  lived  it,  and  was 
loyal  to  its  duties.  In  him  was  a  sweet 
reasonableness  which,  together  with  his 
other  great  qualities,  causes  his  interpre- 
tation of  education  to  be  of  unique  worth. 

His  sum  of  thoughts  about  education  is 
no  more  orderly  and  logical  and  consistent 
than  Emerson's.  Frederic  Harrison  says 
of  him  in  the  year  1867 : 

We  seek  vainly  in  Mr.  Arnold  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy with  principles  coherent,  interdependent, 
subordinate,  and  derivative. 

If  "education"  were  substituted  for 
"philosophy,"  the  remark  would  be  quite 
as  true.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  from 
the  many  volumes  of  his  writings  to  select 
certain  great  and  generally  consistent  in- 
terpretations. 

These  interpretations  are  concerned, 
first,  with  a  definition  of  education;  sec- 
ond, with  the  kind  of  education  needed  for 
different  classes  in  the  community;  third, 
with  the  content  of  education ;  fourth, 
with  methods;  fifth,  with  administration; 
sixth,  with  the  training  of  teachers; 
seventh,  with  the  worth  or  worthlessness 
of  examinations. 

The  definition  of  education  which  Mr. 
Arnold  gives  is  not  dogmatic.    It  is  rather 
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inquisitive,  characterizing,  descriptive.  He 
says  of  the  compass  of  education : 

The  ideal  of  a  general,  liberal  training,  is  to 
carry  us  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  world. 
We  are  called  to  this  knowledge  by  special  apti- 
tudes which  are  born  with  us;  the  grand  thing  in 
teaching  is  to  have  faith  that  some  aptitudes  of 
this  kind  every  one  has.  This  one's  special  apti- 
tudes are  for  knowing  men — 'the  study  of  the  hu- 
manities; that  one's  special  aptitudes  are  for 
knowing  the  world — the  study  of  nature.  The 
circle  of  knowledge  comprehends  both,  and  we 
should  all  have  some  notion,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
whole  circle  of  knowledge.  The  rejection  of  the 
humanities  by  the  realists,  the  rejection  of  the 
study  of  nature  by  the  humanists,  are  alike  ig- 
norant. He  whose  aptitudes  carry  him  to  the 
study  of  nature  should  have  some  notion  of  the 
humanities;  he  whose  aptitudes  carry  him  to  the 
humanities  should  have  some  notion  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  nature.1 

Into  his  definition  of  education  Mr. 
Arnold  does  not  admit  any  sort  of  nar- 
rowness or  limitation.  His  type  of  edu- 
cation embraces  both  the  moral  character 
and  the  intellect  of  the  individual.  He 
says : 

In  modern  epochs,  the  part  of  a  high  reason,  of 
ideas,  acquires  constantly  increasing  importance 
in  the  conduct  of  the  world's  affairs.  A  fine  cul- 
ture is  the  complement  of  a  high  reason,  and  it  is 
in  the  conjunction  of  both  with  character,  with 
energy,  that  the  ideal  for  men  and  nations  is 
placed.  It  is  common  to  hear  remarks  on  the  fre- 
quent divorce  between  culture  and  character,  and  to 
infer  from  this  that  culture  is  a  mere  varnish,  and 
that  character  only  deserves  any  serious  attention. 
No  error  can  be  more  fatal:  culture  without  char- 
acter is,  no  doubt,  something  frivolous,  vain,  and 
weak,  but  character  without  culture  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  something  raw,  blind,  and  dangerous: 
the  most  interesting,  the  most  truly  glorious  peo- 
ples, are  those  in  which  the  alliance  of  the  two 
has  been  effected  most  successfully,  and  its  result 
spread  most  widely.2 

^'Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Ger- 
many," pp.  175-176. 

2  ' '  The  Popular  Education  of  France,  with  No- 
tices of  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,"  p. 
xliii. 


The  emphasis  upon  character  does  not 
detract  from  the  emphasis  on  culture. 
Culture  is  the  need  of  all.  The  poor  de- 
mand it  quite  as  much  as  the  rich,  and  the 
rich  need  it  quite  as  much  as  the  poor. 
When  culture  is  defined  as  the  acquainting 
ourselves  "with  the  best  which  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world,"  it  becomes 
plain  that  it  is  or  should  be  made  a  univer- 
sal possession.  For  securing  it  reading  is 
the  most  effective  method. 

But,  secondly,  education  is  to  be  ad- 
justed to  the  needs  of  persons.  The  educa- 
tion most  profitable  for  one  class  of  the 
community  may  not  be  profitable  fur 
another  class.  The  question  most  impor- 
tant to  Matthew  Arnold,  as  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  the  question  of  relative  worth. 

Social  classes  in  England  are  differen- 
tiated more  highly  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Each  class  has  its  own  special  weak- 
ness or  peril : 

Far  more  than  by  the  helplessness  of  an  aris- 
tocracy whose  day  is  fast  coming  to  an  end,  far 
more  than  by  the  rawness  of  a  lower  class  whose 
day  is  only  just  beginning,  we  are  emperilled  by 
what  I  call  the  11  Philistinism"  of  our  middle 
class.  On  the  side  of  beauty  and  taste,  vulgar- 
ity; on  the  side  of  morals  and  feeling,  coarseness; 
on  the  side  of  mind  and  spirit,  unintelligence — 
this  is  philistinism.3 

Now  for  these  diverse  classes  the  one 
common  advantage  to  be  offered  is  educa- 
tion, and  education  adjusted  to  the  need 
of  each  class: 

It  seems  to  me  that,  for  the  class  frequenting 
Eton,  the  grand  aim  of  education  should  be  to  give 
them  those  good  things  which  their  birth  and 
rearing  are  least  likely  to  give  them:  to  give  them 
(besides  mere  book-learning)  the  notion  of  a  sort 
of  republican  fellowship,  the  practice  of  a  plain 
life  in  common,  the  habit  of  self-help.  To  the 
middle  class,  the  grand  aim  of  education  should 
be  to  give  largeness  of  soul  and  personal  dignity; 
to  the  lower  class,  feeling,  gentleness,  humanity.4 

3  "The  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,"  Intr.,  ix. 
*  "  A  French  Eton,"  p.  62. 
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In  other  words,  Mr.  Arnold  says  that 
education  should  have  the  element  of  pro- 
portion. With  unusual  power  and  discrim- 
ination he  says: 

Da  mihi,  Domine,  scire  quod  sciendum  est, 
"  Grant  that  the  knowledge  I  get  may  be  the 
knowledge  which  is  worth  having!" — the  spirit  of 
that  prayer  ought  to  rule  our  education.  How  little 
it  does  rule  it,  every  discerning  man  will  acknowl- 
edge. Life  is  short,  and  our  faculties  of  attention 
and  of  recollection  are  limited;  in  education  we 
proceed  as  if  our  life  were  endless,  and  our  pow- 
ers of  attention  and  recollection  inexhaustible. 
We  have  no  time  or  strength  to  deal  with  half  of 
the  matters  which  are  thrown  upon  our  minds; 
they  prove  a  useless  load  to  us.  When  some  one 
talked  to  Themistocles  of  an  art  of  memory,  he 
answered:  "  Teach  me  rather  to  forget!"  The 
sarcasm  well  criticizes  the  fatal  want  of  propor- 
tion between  what  we  put  into  our  minds  and 
their  real  needs  and  powers.5 

In  particular,  quoting  Plato,  he  says  to 

American  audiences: 

"An  intelligent  man,"  says  Plato,  "will  prize 
those  studies  which  result  in  his  soul  getting  sober- 
ness, righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  will  less 
value  the  others."  I  cannot  consider  that  a  bad 
description  of  the  aim  of  education,  and  of  the 
motives  which  should  govern  us  in  the  choice  of 
studies,  whether  we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  a 
hereditary  seat  in  the  English  House  of  Lords  or 
for  the  pork  trade  in  Chicago.6 

And  at  the  same  time,  under  circum- 
stances which  brought  America  especially 
near  to  his  vision  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Still  I  admit  that  Plato's  world  was  not  ours, 
that  his  scorn  of  trade  and  handicraft  is  fantastic, 
that  he  had  no  conception  of  a  great  industrial 
community  such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  such  a  community  must  and  will  shape  its 
education  to  suit  its  own  needs.  If  the  usual  edu- 
cation handed  down  to  it  from  the  past  does  not 
suit  it,  it  will  certainly  before  long  drop  this  and 
try  another.  The  usual  education  in  the  past  has 
been  mainly  literary.  The  question  is  whether  the 
studies  which  were  long  supposed  to  be  the  best 
for  all  of  us  are  practically  the  best  now;  whether 
others  are  not  better.  The  tyranny  of  the  past, 
many  think,  weighs  on  us  injuriously  in  the  pre- 

b  Preface  to  Johnson 's  ' 1  Lives  of  the  Poets. ' ' 
6  1 1  Discourses  in  America, ' '  pp.  76-92. 


dominance  given  to  letters  in  education.  The 
question  is  raised  whether,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  modern  life,  the  predominance  ought  not  now 
to  pass  from  letters  to  science;  and  naturally  the 
question  is  nowhere  raised  with  more  energy  than 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  design  of  abasing 
what  is  called  "mere  literary  instruction  and  edu- 
cation," and  of  exalting  what  is  called  "sound, 
extensive,  and  practical  scientific  knowledge,"  is, 
in  this  intensely  modern  world  of  the  United 
States,  even  more  perhaps  than  in  Europe,  a  very 
popular  design,  and  makes  great  and  rapid  prog- 
ress.7 

But  education,  whether  for  England  or 
for  America,  for  the  obscure  or  for  the  con- 
spicuous, for  the  class  of  leisure  or  for  the 
class  of  labor,  is  to  possess  what  Pericles 
calls  "a  happy  and  gracious  flexibility. ' ' 
"A  charming  gift"  this,  and  along  with  it 
go,  Mr.  Arnold  adds, 

Lucidity  of  thought,  clearness  and  propriety  of 
language,  freedom  from  prejudice  and  freedom 
from  stiffness,  openness  of  mind,  amiability  of 
manners.  .  .  .8 

In  respect  to  the  content  of  education, 
one  finds  in  Matthew  Arnold  what,  on  the 
whole,  one  expects  to  find — a  keen  loyalty 
to  the  scholastic  tradition.  His  own  read- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek  was  broad  and  ac- 
curate. He  knew  his  Plato  and  his  Aris- 
totle, and  among  his  "unapproachable 
favorites"  were  Homer  and  Sophocles.  He 
was  himself  a  Wykehamist  and  the  son  of 
a  "Wykehamist.  His  father  was  the  great- 
est of  head-masters.  Three  of  his  brothers 
had  been  at  his  father's  school,  and  three 
of  his  sons  he  sent  to  Harrow.  One  there- 
fore expects  to  find  much  laudation  and 
commendation  of  the  great  classical  tongues. 
From  many  passages  I  select  the  more 
pregnant. 

In  a  speech  made  at  Eton  he  says : 

What  a  man  seeks  through  his  education  is  to 
get  to  know  himself  and  the  world;  next,  that  for 
this  knowledge  it  is  before  all  things  necessary 
that  he  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  which  has 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  76-92. 

s  "Irish  Essays"  (A  Speech  at  Eton),  p.  187. 
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been  thought  and  said  in  the  world;  finally,  that 
of  this  best  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  form 
a  very  chief  portion,  and  the  portion  most  entirely 
satisfactory.  With  these  conclusions  lodged  safe 
in  one's  mind,  one  is  staunch  on  the  side  of  the 
humanities.** 

In  speaking  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  ele- 
mentary schools  he  also  says: 

It  may  seem  over-sanguine,  but  I  hope  to  see 
Latin,  also,  much  more  used  as  a  special  subject, 
and  even  adopted,  finally,  as  part  of  the  regular 
instruction  in  the  upper  classes  of  all  elementary 
schools.  Of  course,  I  mean  Latin  studied  in  a 
very  simple  way;  but  I  am  more  and  more  struck 
with  the  stimulating  and  instructing  effect  upon  a 
child's  mind  of  possessing  a  second  language,  in 
however  limited  a  degree,  as  an  object  of  refer- 
ence and  comparison.  Latin  is  the  foundation  of 
so  much  in  the  written  and  spoken  language  of 
modern  Europe,  that  it  is  the  best  language  to  take 
as  a  second  language;  in  our  own  written  and 
book  language,  above  all,  it  fills  so  large  a  part 
that  we,  perhaps,  hardly  know  how  much  of  their 
reading  falls  meaningless  upon  the  eye  and  ear  of 
children  in  our  elementary  schools,  from  their  total 
ignorance  of  either  Latin  or  a  modern  language 
derived  from  it.  For  the  little  of  languages  that 
can  be  taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  it  is  far 
better  to  go  to  the  root  at  once;  and  Latin,  be- 
sides, is  the  best  of  all  languages  to  learn  gram- 
mar by.  But  it  should  by  no  means  be  taught  as 
in  our  classical  schools;  far  less  time  should  be 
spent  on  the  grammatical  framework,  and  classical 
literature  should  be  left  quite  out  of  view.  A  sec- 
ond language,  and  a  language  coming  very  largely 
into  the  vocabulary  of  modern  nations,  is  what 
Latin  should  stand  for  to  the  teacher  of  an  ele- 
mentary school.10 

He  also  says  and  more  radically,  speak- 
ing of  the  study  of  Latin  as  an  initiation 
into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world: 

The  close  appropriation  of  the  models,  which  is 
necessary  for  good  Latin  or  Greek  composition, 
not  only  conduces  to  accurate  verbal  scholarship; 
it  may  beget,  besides,  an  intimate  sense  of  those 
models,  which  makes  us  sharers  of  their  spirit  and 
power;  and  this  is  of  the  essence  of  true  Alter- 
thumswissenschaft.  Herein  lies  the  reason  for 
giving  boys  more  of  Latin  composition  than  of 

9  Ibid.,  p.  184. 

i°  Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,  1872,  p.  164. 
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Greek,  superior  though  the  Greek  literature  be  to 
the  Latin;  but  the  power  of  the  Latin  classic  is 
in  character,  that  of  the  Greek  is  in  beauty.  Now, 
character  is  capable  of  being  taught,  learnt,  and 
assimilated;  beauty  hardly;  and  it  is  for  enabling 
us  to  learn  and  catch  some  power  of  antiquity, 
that  Greek  or  Latin  composition  is  most  to  be 
valued.  Who  shall  say  what  share  the  turning 
over  and  over  in  their  mind,  and  masticating,  so 
to  speak,  in  early  life  as  models  for  their  Latin 
verse,  such  things  as  Virgil's 

1 1  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborem ' ' 
or  Horace's 

"Fortuna  saevo  lseta  negotio" 

has  not  had  in  forming  the  high  spirit  of  the  upper 
class  in  France  and  England,  the  two  countries 
where  Latin  verse  has  most  ruled  the  schools,  and 
the  two  countries  which  most  have  had,  or  have,  a 
high  upper  class  and  a  high  upper  class  spirit? 
All  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  considered  when  we  are 
judging  the  worth  of  the  old  school  training.n 

The  value  of  the  classical  training  is 
also  emphasized  by  Mr.  Arnold's  reference 
to  his  own  experience  and  observation  in 
Germany : 

Dr.  Jager,  the  director  of  the  united  school, — 
well-placed,  therefore,  for  judging,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  an  able  man, — assured  me  it  was  the  universal 
conviction  with  those  competent  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, that  the  Bealschulen  were  not,  at  present, 
successful  institutions.  He  declared  that  the  boys 
in  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  classical  school 
beat  the  Bealschule  boys  in  matters  which  both  do 
alike,  such  as  history,  geography,  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  even  French,  though  to  French  the 
Bealschule  boys  devote  so  far  more  time  than 
their  comrades  of  the  classical  school.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  Dr.  Jager  affirms,  is  that  the  classical 
training  strengthens  a  boy's  mind  so  much  more. 

This  is  what,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  chief 
school  authorities  everywhere  in  France  and  Ger- 
many testify:  I  quote  Dr.  Jager 's  testimony  in 
particular,  because  of  his  ability  and  because  of 
his  double  experience.  In  Switzerland  you  do  not 
hear  the  same  story,  but  the  regnant  Swiss  con- 
ception of  secondary  instruction  is,  in  general,  not 
a  liberal  but  a  commercial  one;  not  culture  and 
training  of  the  mind,  but  what  will  be  of  im- 
mediate palpable  utility  in  some  practical  calling, 

ii"  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Ger- 
many," pp.  167-170. 
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is  there  the  chief  matter;  and  this  can  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  true  scope  of  secondary  instruction.^ 

The  knowing  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
sense  Mr.  Arnold  puts  upon  it  is  not  some- 
thing slight.  It  represents  thoroughness 
of  training.    He  says: 

When  we  talk  of  knowing  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  for  instance,  which  is  the  knowledge 
people  have  called  the  humanities,  I  for  my  part 
mean  a  knowledge  which  is  something  more  than  a 
superficial  humanism,  mainly  decorative.  1 '  I  call 
all  teaching  scientific,"  says  Wolf,  the  critic  of 
Homer,  ' '  which  is  systematically  laid  out  and  fol- 
lowed up  to  its  original  sources.  For  example:  a 
knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  is  scientific  when 
the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  are  correctly 
studied  in  the  original  languages."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Wolf  is  perfectly  right;  that  all 
learning  is  scientific  which  is  systematically  laid 
out  and  followed  up  to  its  original  sources,  and 
that  a  genuine  humanism  is  scientific. 

When  I  speak  of  knowing  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  therefore,  as  a  help  to  knowing  our- 
selves and  the  world,  I  mean  more  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  so  much  vocabulary,  so  much  grammar,  so 
many  portions  of  authors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  I  mean  knowing  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  their  life  and  genius,  and  what  they 
were  and  did  in  the  world;  what  we  get  from 
them,  and  what  is  its  value.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
ideal;  and  when  we  talk  of  endeavoring  to  know 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  as  a  help  to  knowing 
ourselves  and  the  world,  we  mean  endeavoring  so 
to  know  them  as  to  satisfy  this  ideal,  however 
much  we  may  still  fall  short  of  it.13 

But  while  our  author  thus  commends 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  is  not  at  all  blind  or 
dumb  as  to  the  value  of  other  forms  of 
training.  He  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
growing  disbelief  in  Latin  and  Greek  and 
a  growing  belief  in  the  modern  languages 
and  the  sciences  as  disciplines.  Asked  to 
give  counsel  regarding  the  education  of  a 
relative,  he  says  in  a  paragraph  which  may 
be  quoted  in  full : 

If  it  is  perception  you  want  to  cultivate  in 
Florence  you  had  much  better  take  some  science 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  131-132. 

!3  ' 'Discourses  in  America,"  pp.  76-92. 


(botany  is  perhaps  the  best  for  a  girl,  and  I 
know  Tyndall  thinks  it  the  best  of  all  for  educa- 
tional purposes),  and  choosing  a  good  handbook, 
go  regularly  through  it  with  her.  Handbooks  have 
long  been  the  great  want  for  teaching  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  but  this  want  is  at  last  beginning 
to  be  supplied,  and  for  botany  a  text-book  based 
on  Henslow's  "Lectures,"  which  were  excellent, 
has  recently  been  published  by  Maemillan.  I  can- 
not see  that  there  is  much  got  out  of  learning  the 
Latin  Grammar  except  the  mainly  normal  disci- 
pline of  learning  something  much  more  exactly 
than  one  is  made  to  learn  anything  else;  and  the 
verification  of  the  laws  of  grammar,  in  the  ex- 
amples furnished  by  one's  reading,  is  certainly  a 
far  less  fruitful  stimulus  of  one 's  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  comparison  than  the  verification  of 
the  laws  of  a  science  like  botany  in  the  examples 
furnished  by  the  world  of  nature  before  one 's  eyes. 
The  sciences  have  been  abominably  taught,  and  by 
untrained  people,  but  the  moment  properly  trained 
people  begin  to  teach  them  properly  they  fill  such 
a  want  in  education  as  that  which  you  feel  in 
Florence 's  better  than  either  grammar  or  mathe- 
matics, which  have  been  forced  into  the  service 
because  they  have  been  hitherto  so  far  better  stud- 
ied and  known.  Grammar  and  pure  mathematics 
will  fill  a  much  less  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  than  formerly,  though  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  will  continue  \.o 
form  a  most  important  part  in  the  education  of 
mankind  generally.  But  the  way  grammar  is 
studied  at  present  is  an  obstacle  to  this  knowledge 
rather  than  a  help  to  it,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  it  limited  to  learning  thoroughly  the  example- 
form  of  words,  and  very  little  more — for  begin- 
ners, I  mean.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for  phil- 
osophical studies  may  push  them  further,  and  with 
far  more  intelligible  aids  than  our  elementary 
grammars  afterwards.  So  I  should  inflict  on  Flor- 
ence neither  Latin  nor  English  grammar  as  an 
elaborate  discipline;  make  her  learn  her  French 
verbs  very  thoroughly,  and  do  her  French  exer- 
cises very  correctly;  but  do  not  go  to  grammar 
to  cultivate  in  her  the  power  you  miss,  but  rather 
to  science.14 

In  respect  to  the  content  of  education 
Mr.  Arnold  again  and  again  refers  to  the 
worth  of  the  Bible.  He  believed  in  the 
educative  value  of  the  English  Bible.  In 
"A  Bible  Reading  for  Schools,"  he  says: 

14  "Letters,"  i,  p.  313. 
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Only  one  literature  there  is,  one  great  literature, 
for  which  the  people  have  had  a  preparation — the 
literature  of  the  Bible.  However  far  they  may  be 
from  having  a  complete  preparation  for  it,  they 
have  some;  and  it  is  the  only  great  literature 
for  which  they  have  any.  Their  bringing  up, 
what  they  have  heard  and  talked  of  ever  since 
they  were  born,  have  given  them  no  sort  of  con- 
versance with  the  forms,  fashions,  notions,  word- 
ings, allusions,  of  literature  having  its  source  in 
Greece  and  Rome;  but  they  have  given  them  a  good 
deal  of  conversance  with  the  forms,  fashions,  no- 
tions, wordings,  allusions,  of  the  Bible.  Zion  and 
Babylon  are  thoir  Athens  and  Eome,  their  Ida 
and  Olympus  are  Tabor  and  Hermon,  Sharon  5s 
their  Tempe;  these  and  the  like  Bible  names  can 
reach  their  imagination,  kindle  trains  of  thought 
and  remembrance  in  them.  The  elements  with 
which  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  conjures, 
have  no  power  on  them;  the  elements  with  which 
the  literature  of  the  Bible  conjures,  have.  There- 
fore I  have  so  often  insisted,  in  reports  to  the 
Education  Department,  on  the  need,  if  from  this 
point  of  view  only,  for  the  Bible  in  schools  for 
the  people.  If  poetry,  philosophy,  and  eloquence, 
if  what  we  call  in  one  word  letters,  are  a  power, 
and  a  beneficent  wonder-working  power,  in  edu- 
cation, through  the  Bible  only  have  the  people 
much  chance  of  getting  at  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
eloquence.  Perhaps  I  may  here  quote  what  I  have 
at  former  times  said:  11  Chords  of  power  are 
touched  by  this  instruction  which  no  other  part 
of  the  instruction  in  a  popular  school  reaches,  and 
chords  various,  not  the  single  religious  chord  only. 
The  Bible  is  for  the  child  in  an  elementary  school 
almost  his  only  contact  with  poetry  and  philos- 
ophy. What  a  course  of  eloquence  and  poetry  (to 
call  it  by  that  name  alone)  is  the  Bible  in  a  school 
which  has  and  can  have  but  little  eloquence  and 
poetry!  and  how  much  do  our  elementary  schools 
lose  by  not  having  any  such  source  as  part  of  their 
school-programme.  All  who  value  the  Bible  may 
rest  assured  that  thus  to  know  and  possess  the 
Bible  is  the  most  certain  way  to  extend  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  Bible. ' '  is 

To  the  methods  of  education,  fourthly, 
Mr.  Arnold  gives  considerable  thought,  and 
in  diverse  forms  and  ways,  although  not 
with  the  fullness  and  exactness  which  he 
devotes  to  the  content  of  education.  He  is 
not  a  believer  in  the  special  value  of  rules 

""A  Bible  Reading  for  Schools,"  pp.  x-xi. 


or  of  methods.  He  did  not  himself  use 
rules.  As  a  great  man,  his  personality  was 
his  chief  force.  His  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  rules  in  comparison  to  personal- 
ity may  be  inferred  from  what  he  says  of 
the  normal  school  at  Haarlem: 

The  normal  school  at  Haarlem  became  justly 
celebrated  for  its  success,  due  to  the  capacity  and 
character  of  its  director,  M.  Prinsen.  M.  Prinsen 
was  still  at  its  head  when  M.  Cousin  visited  Hoi- 
land.  He  received  M.  Cousin  at  Haarlem;  and 
the  vigour  of  the  man,  and  the  personal  nature  of 
his  influence  over  his  pupils,  is  sufficiently  re- 
vealed in  his  reply  to  M.  Cousin's  request  for  a 
copy  of  the  regulations  of  his  school:  "I  am 
the  regulations,"  was  M.  Prinsen 's  answer. !6 

The  same  lesson  is  taught  in  his  sum- 
mary of  Wolf's  great  rule  for  teaching: 

Wolf's  great  rule  in  all  these  lessons  was  that 
rule  which  all  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching  have 
followed, — to  take  as  little  part  as  possible  in  the 
lesson  himself;  merely  to  start  it,  guide  it,  and 
sum  it  up,  and  to  let  quite  the  main  part  in  it  be 
borne  by  the  learners.*7 

It  was  in  a  word  Mr.  Arnold's  belief 
that  the  teacher  is  the  school,  and  that  the 
teacher's  own  personality  will  make  or  im- 
press the  wisest  methods  for  securing  the 
highest  results. 

Although  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  believe  in 
methods  as  applied  to  the  schoolroom,  he 
did  believe  in  an  administration  of  educa- 
tion that  should  be  orderly,  logical,  con- 
sistent. 

It  is  not  from  any  love  of  bureaucracy  that  men 
like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  ardent  friends  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  liberty,  have  had  recourse  to  a 
department  of  State  in  organizing  universities;  it 
is  because  an  Education  Minister  supplies  you,  for 
the  discharge  of  certain  critical  functions,  the 
agent  who  will  perform  them  in  the  greatest  blaze 
of  daylight  and  with  the  keenest  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Convocation  made  me  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor, and  I  am  very  grateful  to  Convocation;  but 

16 "  The  Popular  Education  of  France,  with 
Notices  of  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland," 
p.  206. 

17 "  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Ger- 
many," p.  73. 
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Convocation  is  not  a  fit  body  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors.  It  is  far  too  numerous,  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  does  not  tell  upon  it 
strongly  enough.  A  board  is  not'  a  fit  body  to 
have  the  appointment  of  professors;  men  will 
connive  at  a  job  as  members  of  a  board  who 
single-handed  would  never  have  perpetrated  it. 
Even  the  Crown, — that  is,  the  Prime  Minister, — is 
not  the  fit  power  to  have  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors; for  the  Prime  Minister  is  above  all  a  po- 
litical functionary,  and  feels  political  influences 
overwhelmingly.  An  Education  Minister,  directly 
representing  all  the  interests  of  learning  and  in- 
telligence in  this  great  country,  a  full  mark  for 
their  criticism  and  conscious  of  his  responsibility 
to  them,  that  is  the  power  to  whom  to  give  the  ap- 
pointment of  professors,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  public  education. *8 

He  believed  that  organization  is  the  way 
of  securing  superiority  in  the  teaching 
staff : 

The  instruction  is  better  in  the  foreign  popular 
schools  than  in  ours,  because  the  teachers  are  bet- 
ter trained,  and  of  the  training  of  teachers  I  shall 
have  to  speak  presently.  This  is  the  main  reason 
of  the  superiority,  that  the  teachers  are  better 
trained.  But  that  they  are  better  trained  comes 
from  a  cause  which  acts  for  good  upon  the  whole 
of  education  abroad,  that  the  instruction  as  a 
whole  is  better  organized  than  with  us.  Indeed, 
with  us  it  is  not,  and  cannot  at  present  be  organ- 
ized as  a  whole  at  all,  for  the  public  administration, 
which  deals  with  the  popular  schools,  stops  at 
those  schools,  and  takes  into  its  view  no  others. 
But  there  is  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  Can- 
ton Zurich  which  well  expresses  the  idea  whicn 
prevails  everywhere  abroad  of  the  organization  of 
instruction  from  top  to  bottom  as  one  whole:  Die 
hohem  Lehranstalten  sollen  mit  der  Vollcschule  in 
organische  Verbindung  gebracht  werden;  the 
higher  establishments  for  teaching  shall  be  brought 
into  organic  connexion  with  the  popular  school. 
And  men  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  Germany 
and  Guizot  or  Cousin  in  France  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  public  administration  of  schools  in 
those  countries,  and  have  organized  popular  in- 
struction as  a  part  of  one  great  system,  a  part  in 
correspondence  of  some  kind  with  the  higher  parts, 
and  to  be  organized  with  the  same  seriousness,  the 
same  thorough  knowledge  and  large  views  of  edu- 
cation, the  same  single  eye  to  its  requirements,  as 
the  higher  parts. 

islMd.,  pp.  222-223. 


We  may  imagine  the  like  in  England  if  we  sup- 
pose a  man  like  Sir  James  Mackintosh  at  the  head 
of  the  Education  Department  having  to  administer 
the  public  school  system  for  intermediate  and 
higher  education  as  well  as  the  popular  schools,  In 
continual  intercourse  with  the  representatives  of 
that  system  as  well  as  with  representatives  of  the 
popular  schools,  and  treating  questions  respecting 
popular  instruction  with  a  mind  apt  for  all  edu- 
cational questions  and  conversant  with  them, 
aided,  moreover,  by  the  intercourse  just  spoken  of. 
Evidently  questions  respecting  codes  and  pro- 
grams would  then  present  themselves  under  condi- 
tions very  different  from  the  present  conditions. 
The  popular  school  in  our  country  is  at  present 
considered  by  the  minister  in  charge  of  it  not  p.t 
all  as  one  stage  to  be  co-ordered  with  the  other 
stages  in  a  great  system  of  public  schools,  and 
to  have  its  course  surveyed  and  fixed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  knower  and  lover  of  education. 
Not  at  all;  the  popular  school  is  necessarily,  for 
him,  not  so  much  an  educational  problem  as  a 
social  and  political  one;  as  a  school  dealing  with 
a  few  elementary  matters,  simple  enough,  and  the 
great  thing  is  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  public  mind  satisfied  that  value  is  received 
for  the  public  money  spent  on  teaching  these  mat- 
ters. Hence  the  Code  which  governs  the  instruc- 
tion in  our  popular  schools.  And  I  have  always 
felt  that  objections  made  in  the  pure  interest  of 
good  instruction  and  education  to  the  Code  had 
this  disadvantage,  that  they  came  before  a  mau, 
often  very  able,  but  who,  from  his  circumstances, 
would  not  and  could  not  consider  them  from  the 
point  of  a  disinterested  knower  and  friend  of  edu- 
cation at  all,  but  from  a  point  of  view  quite  dif- 
ferent.1^ 

The  contrast  between  Mr.  Arnold's  lack 
of  belief  in  methods  in  the  school-room  and 
his  outstanding  belief  in  method  as  ap- 
plied to  administration — and  in  an  adminis- 
trative organization,  beginning  with  a  min- 
ister of  education,  who  is  a  monarch,  and 
running  down  through  a  German  system  of 
subordinate  officers — is  striking  and  im- 
pressive. 

Mr.  Arnold  recognizes  that  the  teacher 
is,  under  a  good  system  of  administration, 

i»  "  Special  Eeport  on  Elementary  Education  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  1886, ' '  p.  15. 
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the  chief  or  the  only  force.  In  respect  to 
the  training  of  teachers,  he  says: 

They  say,  why  demand  so  much  learning  from 
those  who  will  have  to  impart  so  little? — why  im- 
pose on  those  who  will  have  to  teach  the  rudiments 
only  of  knowledge  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  an 
examination  so  wide  in  its  range,  so  searching  in 
its  details? 

The  answer  to  this  involves  the  whole  question 
as  to  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  plan 
which  these  objectors  recommend,  the  plan  of  em- 
ploying teachers  whose  attainments  do  not  rise 
far  above  the  level  of  the  attainments  of  their 
scholars,  has  already  been  tried.  It  has  been  tried, 
and  it  has  failed.  Its  fruits  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  condition  of  elementary  education  throughout 
England,  until  a  very  recent  period.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  clear,  that  the  teacher  to  whom  you 
give  only  a  drudge's  training,  will  do  only  a 
drudge's  work,  and  will  do  it  in  a  drudge's  spirit: 
that  in  order  to  ensure  good  instruction  even 
within  narrow  limits  in  a  school,  you  must  provide 
it  with  a  master  far  superior  to  his  scholars,  with 
a  master  whose  own  attainments  reach  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  those  of  his  scholars  may  be 
bounded.  To  form  a  good  teacher  for  the  simplest 
elementary  school,  a  period  of  regular  training  is 
requisite:  this  period  must  be  filled  with 
worlc.  .  .  .20 

For  that  outstanding  element  in  English 
education,  the  examination,  Mr.  Arnold 
has  a  just  condemnation.  Especially  does 
he  condemn  examinations  conducted  for 
men  who  have  been  preparing  for  them  by 
cramming : 

Examinations  preceded  by  preparation  in  a  first- 
rate  superior  school,  with  first-rate  professors,  give 
you  a  formed  man;  examinations  preceded  by 
preparation  under  a  crammer  give  you  a  crammed 
man,  but  not  a  formed  one.  I  once  bore  part  in 
the  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
I  can  truly  say  that  the  candidates  to  whom  I  gave 
the  highest  marks  were  almost  without  exception 
the  candidates  whom  I  would  not  have  appointed. 
They  were  crammed  men,  not  formed  men;  the 
formed  men  were  the  public  school  men,  but  they 
were  ignorant  on  the  special  matter  of  examina- 
tion,— English  literature.    A  superior  school  forms 

2o "  Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,"  1855, 
p.  55. 


a  man  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  him  special 
knowledge. 21 

Mr.  Arnold  says  in  probing  this  type  of 
training : 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  break- 
down, in  India,  of  a  number  of  young  men  who 
had  won  their  appointments  after  severe  study 
and  severe  examination.  No  doubt  the  quantity 
of  mental  exertion  required  for  examinations  is 
often  excessive,  but  the  strain  is  much  the  more 
severe,  because  the  quality  and  character  of  men- 
tal exertion  required  are  so  often  injudicious. 
The  mind  is  less  strained  the  more  it  reacts  on 
what  it  deals  with,  and  has  a  native  play  of  its 
own,  and  is  creative.  It  is  more  strained  the  more 
it  has  to  receive  a  number  of  1  'knowledges"  pas- 
sively, and  to  store  them  up  to  be  reproduced  in 
an  examination.  But  to  acquire  a  number  of 
"knowledges,"  store  them,  and  reproduce  them, 
was  what  in  general  those  candidates  for  Indian 
employment  had  had  to  do.  By  their  success  in 
doing  this  they  were  tested,  and  the  examination 
turned  on  it.  In  old  days  examinations  mainly 
turned  upon  Latin  and  Greek  composition.  Com- 
position in  the  dead  languages  is  now  wholly  out 
of  favour,  and  I  by  no  means  say  that  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient test  for  candidates  for  Indian  employment. 
But  I  will  say  that  the  character  and  quality  of 
mental  exertion  required  for  it  is  more  healthy 
than  the  character  and  quality  of  exertion  re- 
quired for  receiving  and  storing  a  number  of 
' '  knowledges. ' '  22 

In  summing  up  the  teachings  of  this 
great  man  of  diverse  attainments,  it  is  to 
be  said  that  Mr.  Arnold  believes  the  great 
benefit  of  education  to  lie  in  the  elevation 
of  the  mind  and  feelings.  This  is  "the 
unspeakable  benefit."  He  believes  that 
the  humanizing  touch  is  the  great  worth  in 
education.  This  worth  is  especially  em- 
phasized in  the  schools  of  Germany.  There 
he  finds  "the  children  human."  He  says 
in  detail : 

They  had  been  brought  under  teaching  of  a 
quality  to  touch  and  interest  them,  and  were  being 
formed  by  it.  The  fault  of  the  teaching  in  our 
popular  schools  at  home  is,  as  I  have  often  said, 
that  it  is  so  little  formative;  it  gives  the  children 

21  "A  French  Eton,"  p.  412. 

22Eeports  on  Elementary  Schools,  1882,  p.  256. 
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the  power  to  read  the  newspapers,  to  write  a 
letter,  to  east  accounts,  and  gives  them  a  certain 
number  of  pieces  of  knowledge,  but  it  does  little 
to  touch  their  nature  for  good  and  to  mold  them. 
You  hear  often  people  of  the  richer  class  in  Eng- 
land wishing  that  they  and  their  children  were  as 
wrell  educated  as  the  children  of  an  elementary 
school;  they  mean  that  they  wish  they  wrote  ;>s 
good  a  hand,  worked  sums  as  rapidly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  had  as  many  facts  of  geography  at 
command;  but  they  suppose  themselves  retaining 
all  the  while  the  fuller  cultivation  of  taste  and 
feeling  which  is  their  advantage  and  their  chil- 
dren's advantage  over  the  pupils  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  at  present,  and  they  forget  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  popular  school,  and  should 
be  its  aim,  to  do  much  for  this  cultivation,  al- 
though our  schools  accomplish  for  it  so  very  little. 
The  excellent  maxim  of  that  true  friend  of  educa- 
tion, the  German  schoolmaster,  John  Comenius, 
"The  aim  is  to  train  generally  all  who  are  born 
to  all  which  is  human,' '  does  in  some  considerable 
degree  govern  the  proceedings  of  popular  schools 
in  German  countries,  and  now  in  France  also,  but 
in  England  hardly  at  all.23 

He  says  comprehensively: 

The  aim  and  office  of  instruction,  say  many 
people,  is  to  make  a  man  a  good  citizen,  or  a  good 
Christian,  or  a  gentleman;  or  it  is  to  fit  him  to 
get  on  in  the  world,  or  it  is  to  enable  him  to  do 
his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  he  is  called. 
It  is  none  of  these,  and  the  modern  spirit  more 
and  more  discerns  it  to  be  none  of  these.  These 
are  at  best  secondary  and  indirect  aims  of  in- 
struction; its  prime  direct  aim  is  to  enable  a  man 
to  know  himself  and  the  world.24 

And  he  adds  in  conclusion : 

As  our  public  instruction  gets  a  clearer  view  of 
its  own  functions,  of  the  relations  of  the  human 
spirit  to  knowledge,  and  of  the  entire  circle  of 
knowledge,  it  will  certainly  more  learn  to  awaken 
in  its  pupils  an  interest  in  that  entire  circle,  and 
less  allow  them  to  remain  total  strangers  to  any 
part  of  it.  Still,  the  circle  is  so  vast  and  human 
faculties  are  so  limited,  that  it  is  for  the  most 
part  through  a  single  aptitude,  or  group  of  apti- 
tudes, that  each  individual  will  really  get  his  ac- 
cess to  intellectual  life  and  vital  knowledge;  and 

23  1 '  Special  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  1886,"  p.  14. 

24  < 1  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Ger- 
many, "  pp.  154-160. 


it  is  by  effectually  directing  these  aptitudes  on 
definite  points  of  the  circle,  that  he  will  really  ob- 
tain his  comprehension  of  the  whole.2; 

Charles  F.  Thwing 
Western  Reserve  University 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE   McKAY  ENDOWMENT  AND   THE  AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Harvard  Corporation  has  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  a  bill  for  in- 
structions to  determine  whether  the  income 
from  the  McKay  endowment  can  be  used  as 
the  agreement  provides.  According  to  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  the  bill  sets  out  the 
agreement  and  the  provisions  of  the  Gordon 
McKay  Endowment  and  states  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Harvard  authorities  the  co- 
operative plan  of  education  proposed  by  the 
agreement  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  endowment  but  that,  as  the  pres- 
ent trustees  of  the  endowment  are  doubtful  of 
its  legality,  Harvard  desires  instruction  from 
the  court. 

In  support  of  the  agreement  it  is  urged  that 
under  its  provisions  Harvard  maintains  com- 
plete control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  in- 
come of  the  McKay  Endowment,  and  also 
over  the  administration  and  regulation  of  the 
education,  as  represented  by  Harvard  de- 
grees, to  be  furnished  under  the  coopera- 
tive plan.  The  broad  discrimination  admitted 
to  Harvard  by  Gordon  McKay's  will  is  be- 
lieved to  give  Harvard  a  free  hand  in  choosing 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  the  education 
is  to  be  furnished,  so  long  as  Harvard  main- 
tains complete  power  to  direct  those  instru- 
mentalities. Further  considerations  are  that 
although  Gordon  McKay  by  an  earlier  will  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  a  distinct  and 
separate  school,  he  changed  his  will  in  1891 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  matter  of  carry- 
ing out  his  wishes  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Harvard;  and  that  the  corporation  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  belief  that  the  proposed  plan  is 

25  ibid.,  pp.  154-160. 
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the  very  best  available  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion which  McKay  wanted  to  promote. 

The  trustees  of  the  endowment,  in  the  brief 
they  have  filed,  object  to  the  agreement  on  the 
ground  that  it  gives  to  Technology  complete 
control  of  the  work  of  education  and  research 
in  the  applied  sciences  which,  under  the  Gor- 
don McKay  Endowment,  is  entrusted  to  Har- 
vard. In  support  of  this  position  they  urge 
that  by  the  agreement,  the  faculty  of  Technol- 
ogy, enlarged  by  the  addition  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  of  Harvard,  is  given 
full  charge  of  the  work  under  the  executive 
control  of  the  president  of  Technology;  that 
the  faculty  of  Technology  so  enlarged  will 
consist  of  16  Harvard  appointees  and  of  106 
appointees  of  the  institute;  that  a  faculty  so 
constituted  will  not  be  a  Harvard  faculty  but 
a  Technology  faculty ;  that  as  the  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  Technology  faculty  in  Tech- 
nology buildings  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Technology  president,  the  name  of  "  Gor- 
don McKay"  will  be  dissociated  from  Har- 
vard and  will  become  associated  with  Tech- 
nology; that  the  provisions  of  the  endow- 
ment are  not  limited  to  promoting  education 
and  research  in  engineering,  but  include  any 
scientific  subjects  which  may  have  application 
useful  to  man,  and  that  the  funds  could  be 
used  to  assist  many  departments  now  existing 
at  Harvard ;  that,  although  the  agreement  may 
be  terminated  on  certain  conditions,  yet  after 
the  proposed  arrangement  has  been  entered 
upon,  Harvard  could  never  restore  the  equip- 
ment and  plant  it  now  possesses  and  would  be 
in  no  position  to  resume  such  work  advan- 
tageously. 

THE  IDAHO  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Idaho  State 
Board  of  Education  for  1915  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Sisson,  commissioner,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

The  Idaho  system  differs  from  all  others  in  its 
complete  unity  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  state, 
from  the  primary  grades  to  the  university,  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  one  single  state 
board  of  education.  This  board  acts  as  governing 
board  for  the  six  state  educational  institutions, 


and  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  public 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

This  new  plan  was  passed  upon  by  the  people  of 
the  state.  Their  representatives  in  the  legislature 
of  .1911  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  single  state  board  of  education  to 
supervise  both  state  institutions  and  the  public 
schools;  the  people  of  the  state  passed  this  amend- 
ment by  a  sweeping  vote  in  November,  1912;  the 
legislature  of  1913,  in  obedience  to  this  amend- 
ment, passed  the  law  providing  for  the  present 
state  board  of  education. 

In  April,  1913,  this  new  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  one  ex-officio  member,  the  state 
superintendent,  assumed  the  great  and  burden- 
some task  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  six  state 
institutions  and  superintending  the  public  schools 
in  the  state.  In  this  way  it  was  charged  by  the 
law  with  duties  which  had  previously  been  distrib- 
uted among  six  separate  boards.  The  appointed 
members  of  the  new  state  board  of  education  are 
all  business  men,  with  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  their  own — probably  considerably  heavier  than 
those  of  the  average  citizen.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  board 's  work,  the  members  de- 
voted an  average  of  over  two  months  of  solid  time 
to  the  work  of  the  board.  In  two  cases  a  total  of 
75  days  was  given  to  the  work  in  one  year. 

The  first  policy  of  the  board,  and  the  one  which 
dominates  all  the  rest,  may  be  embodied  in  the 
phrase,  "  getting  together  educationally. "  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  new  Idaho  plan.  In 
other  states  it  is  not  uncommon  for  two  state 
schools  to  be  competitors  and  rivals,  and  even  ene- 
mies to  each  other.  These  conditions  are  familiar 
to  many  of  you  who  have  lived  in  other  states. 
They  result  in  waste  and  injury  in  the  school  sys- 
tem which  can  not  be  estimated.  The  new  plan  in 
Idaho  is  designed  expressly  to  eliminate  all  these 
evils. 

Cooperation  is  being  worked  out  in  the  follow- 
ing practical  way,  in  that  one  institution  calls  on 
another  for  expert  assistance  and  special  service. 
For  example,  this  summer  six  representatives  of 
various  institutions  went  to  other  institutions  to 
assist  in  the  summer  school  instruction. 

PENSIONS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 

The  Federation  of  Teachers'  Associations  of 
JSTew  York  City,  composed  of  fifty-five  member 
associations,  in  which  are  included  the  differ- 
ent grades  and  kinds  of  teachers  and  super- 
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visors  in  the  public-school  system,  has  formu- 
lated a  pension  plan,  and  is  having  it  put  into 
the  form  of  a  bill  for  introduction  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  Evening  Post  states  that  for 
nearly  a  year  the  pension  committee,  with  the 
aid  of  a  firm  of  expert  accountants  and  of 
legal  counsel,  has  been  working  on  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  retirement  fund,  the  federa- 
tion anticipating  that  it  could  not  accept  the 
measure  emanating  from  Mayor  Mitchel's 
Commission  on  Pensions. 

Since  1905  the  teachers  have  been  paying  1 
per  cent,  on  their  salaries  into  their  retire- 
ment fund,  but  in  their  new  bill  they  volun- 
tarily increase  this  salary  deduction  so  that 
their  contributions  will  equal  half  the  cost  of 
pensions.  They  also  provide  that  each  pen- 
sioner must  have  contributed  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  annual  salary  deductions  under  the 
increased  rates,  and  if  a  teacher  becomes  dis- 
abled and  retires  before  making  this  mini- 
mum contribution  to  the  fund,  the  deficiency 
is  taken  from  the  pension  in  five  equal  amounts 
for  five  years.  Salary  deductions  will  aver- 
age about  3  per  cent.,  and  if  the  city  contrib- 
utes an  equal  amount,  the  solvency  of  the  re- 
tirement fund  is  assured.  On  this  general 
proposition  the  federation  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  Pensions  are  agreed. 

The  Commission  on  Pensions  has  decided 
to  recommend  that  the  city  assume  the  cost, 
pro-rated  over  a  series  of  years,  of  making 
the  retirement  fund  solvent  as  regards  the 
pensioners  now  on  the  pension  roll.  The  fact 
is  recognized  that  the  teachers'  1  per  cent., 
contributed  since  1905,  did  not  pay  half  the 
cost  of  pensions,  but  the  commission  also  rec- 
ognized that  by  means  of  arbitrary  legislative 
enactment  non-contributors  to  the  fund  were 
given  pensions  payable  out  of  the  fund. 

The  federation's  bill  provides  that  a  teacher 
may  retire  after  thirty-five  years'  service  as 
a  matter  of  right,  and  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  have  the  right  to  retire  a  teacher 
after  such  term  of  service,  or  when  sixty-five 
years  old.  The  commission's  bill  provides 
compulsory  retirement  at  sixty-five  years,  ex- 
cept that,  if  the  city's  physician  reports  the 


teacher  still  competent  at  that  age,  the  teacher 
must  continue  in  service. 

The  federation's  bill  provides  that  after 
thirty  years'  service  a  teacher  may  have  one 
sixtieth  of  the  average  annual  salary  for  the 
last  five  years  of  service,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  of  service.  Thus,  the  longer 
the  service,  the  higher  the  pension,  with,  of 
course,  larger  contributions  by  the  teacher. 
One  sixtieth  after  thirty  years  of  service  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  years  of  service  would 
be  thirty  sixtieths,  or  one  half  pay,  full  pay 
being  reckoned  on  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years  of  service. 

Those  who  retire  after  having  served  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  in  the  schools 
would  be  entitled  under  the  federation's  bill 
to  one  seventieth  of  the  average  salary  for  the 
last  five  years  of  service.  Thus  a  teacher  re- 
tiring after  twenty  years'  service  would  re- 
ceive twenty  seventieths.  Under  the  present 
salary  schedules  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
grades  can  reach  a  maximum  of  $1,500  salary. 
After  twenty  years'  service  such  a  teacher 
could  retire  on  a  pension  of  twenty  seventieths 
of  $1,500,  or  about  $429.  With  more  years  of 
service,  and  more  contributions  by  the  teacher, 
the  pension  would  be  proportionately  larger. 
The  federation's  bill  provides  no  minimum 
pension,  while  the  city's  bill  fixes  30  per  cent, 
of  salary  as  a  minimum. 

The  city's  pension  bill,  which  regards  the 
presumptive  retiring  age  as  sixty-five,  would 
give  the  teacher  retiring  at  sixty-five  one 
eightieth  of  the  average  annual  salary  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  service,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  of  service.  By  making  the 
divisor  "  one  eightieth "  the  members  of  the 
city's  Commission  on  Pensions  would  require 
a  teacher  to  work  forty  years  before  getting 
a  pension  equal  to  half  pay. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Mr.  John  D.  Shoop,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  The 
meeting  next  year  will  be  in  Kansas  City. 
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President  Wilson  has  consented  to  address, 
if  possible,  on  July  4,  in  New  York  City,  the 
National  Education  Association. 

President  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  will  deliver  the  two 
Charles  K.  Colver  lectures  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity. On  March  15  the  subject  is  "  The  Amer- 
ican Theory  of  Private  Law  " ;  on  March  22 
"  The  American  Theory  of  Government." 

Dr.  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  professor  of  ex- 
perimental zoology  in  Columbia  University, 
has  been  invited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  give  in  the  spring  the  Hitchcock  lec- 
tures, a  series  given  each  year  by  different 
speakers  as  provided  for  by  an  endowment  be- 
queathed to  the  university  some  years  ago  by 
Charles  M.  Hitchcock  for  "  free  lectures  upon 
scientific  and  practical  subjects." 

Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
McBride  Lecture  Fund  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  has  given  lectures  on  "  The  Vary- 
ing Needs  of  Youth  from  Four  to  Eighteen 
Years  of  Age,"  and  "  What  a  School  System 
Must  Provide  that  Would  Adequately  Meet 
the  Needs  of  All." 

During  February,  President  Frank  L.  Mc- 
Vey,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Next  Step  in 
the  Agrarian  Problem  "  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Tri- State  Grain  Growers'  Association  at 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  at  the  Lake  Districts'  Mid- 
Winter  Fair  at  Devils  Lake,  N.  D.,  and  the 
Farm  Crop  Show  of  the  Red  River  Yalley  Im- 
provement Association  at  Crookston,  Minn. 
He  also  spoke  on  "  The  Farmer  and  Prepared- 
ness "  before  the  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers' 
Association,  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  . 

Dean  L.  D.  Coffman,  of  the  college  of  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
been  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  five  lec- 
tures on  methods  of  teaching  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Graduate  School  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

Professor  Arthur  H.  Wilde,  head  of  the 
education  department  at  Boston  University, 
announces  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  Satur- 


day mornings  beginning  March  18,  to  deal 
with  the  general  field  of  vocational  guidance. 
Professor  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  is  to  deliver  the 
first  lecture  on  "  The  School  Curriculum  as  a 
Means  of  Revealing  Individual  Differences 
Basic  to  Vocational  Guidance."  On  March 
25,  Miss  M.  Edith  Campbell,  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau for  Women  and  Girls  at  Cincinnati,  will 
speak  on  "  The  Public  Schools'  Guardianship 
of  Children's  Work."  Professor  Ellwood  P. 
Cubberley,  of  Stanford  University,  will  dis- 
cuss "  Recent  Developments  in  Secondary 
Education  in  California  "  on  April  1. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  leader  of  the 
teachers'  union  movement  in  Chicago,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Teachers'  League 
of  New  York  City  to  speak  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  on  March  10  in  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  when  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
plans  for  forming  a  union  among  teachers. 

The  Washington  educational  survey  commis- 
sion has  selected  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  as 
one  of  the  two  men  who  will  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  state. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Fowler,  formerly  assistant 
professor  of  the  classics  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  is  now  filling  a  vacancy  in  Latin  for  the 
second  semester  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota.  Professor  George  St.  John  Perrott, 
for  twenty-five  years  professor  of  Latin,  is 
seriously  ill  at  his  home  in  Grand  Forks  and 
unable  to  carry  on  his  work. 

The  reappointment  of  Anna  E.  Logan  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools,  to  date  from  March  1,  at  a  salary  of 
$3,000  per  annum,  has  been  approved.  In  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  Superintendent  Con- 
don expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  the  work  which  Miss  Logan  ha* 
performed  during  her  first  year  of  service. 

Dr.  Austin  H.  Keyes,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Needham,  Mass.,  who  has  been  a 
subject  of  contention  in  the  school  committee 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  on  April  1. 
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Superintendent  J.  M.  Frost,  of  Muskegon 
City,  has  been  elected  head  of  the  Michigan 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Dr.  Eunice  Morgan  Schenck,  associate  in 
French  literature,  will  become  dean  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  next  year,  succeeding  Dr. 
Marion  Reilly. 

Dr.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  professor  of  architec- 
ture at  Columbia  University,  lectured  on 
February  10,  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  on  "  Constantinople  and  Some  Prob- 
lems of  the  Near  East." 

On  February  25,  Professor  George  Sarton, 
of  the  University  of  Ghent,  addressed  the  stu- 
dents of  the  New  York  City  College  in  Dore- 
mus  Lecture  Theater,  on  "  The  History  of 
Science."  Professor  Duggan,  director  of  the 
Extension  Division,  presided. 

Dr.  Albert  J.  Carnoy,  lately  professor  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  and  now  research  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, read  a  paper  on  "  The  Moral  Deities  of 
India  and  Persia  and  Their  Origins,"  before 
the  Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
evening  of  February  10. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, the  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  is 
going  to  Sweden  to  lay  the  British  viewpoint 
regarding  the  war  before  the  students  of  vari- 
ous cities,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Swedish 
Union  of  Student  Societies.  His  mission 
probably  will  be  extended  to  Norway  and 
Denmark. 

The  library  of  the  late  Fitz  Gerald  Tisdall, 
professor  of  Greek,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately a  thousand  volumes,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  City  College  by  Mrs. 
Fitz  Gerald  Tisdall. 

On  Saturday,  February  12,  memorial  serv- 
ices in  honor  of  Dr.  Webster  Merrifield,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  1891-1909,  were  held. 
These  services  set  forth  the  great  value  of  Dr. 
Merrifield's  work  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
during  his  residence  there. 

John  McIlhenny  has  died  in  Philadelphia 
aged  eighty-six  years.  Prior  to  the  war  only 
private  schools  existed  in  Georgia,  and  Mr. 


McIlhenny  and  his  wife  early  saw  the  need  of 
public  education.  They  drew  the  bills  and 
brought  about  their  passage,  establishing  the 
first  public-school  system  in  that  state.  Al- 
though Mr.  McIlhenny  had  not  lived  in 
Georgia  for  forty  years,  an  industrial  school  in 
Columbus  was  this  winter  named  after  him, 
in  recognition  of  his  early  services  for  the 
children  of  that  city. 

Karl  E.  Murchey,  English  teacher  at  the 
Cass  Technical  High  School  and  a  writer  on 
finance,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  died 
on  February  26  from  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

Rev.  Isaac  Crook,  eighty-four  years  old, 
former  president  of  Ohio  University,  at 
Athens,  O.,  died  on  February  20,  at  his  home 
in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Secretary  Lansing  in  his  capacity  as  head 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  has  appointed  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  of  Chile,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela  and  Panama  as  a  committee  to 
study  the  proposed  plan  for  a  department  of 
education  under  the  direction  of  the  union. 
The  plan  was  suggested  at  the  recent  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress  by  the  ambassa- 
dor from  Chile,  the  president  of  the  congress. 
It  contemplates  the  maintenance  of  a  peda- 
gogical library  and  a  pedagogical  museum  in 
which  would  be  displayed  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  modern  methods  of  instruction,  the 
support  of  a  magazine  containing  sections  m 
English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  a  bu- 
reau of  investigation  to  stimulate  the  scien- 
tific study  of  educational  problems. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  at  a  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Voted,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  it  is  inad- 
visable that  there  shall  be  at  present  specific  legis- 
lation providing  for  military  education  and  train- 
ing -in  the  public  schools,  and  the  regents  recom- 
mend that  the  fundamental  question  as  to  the 
desirability  and  usefulness  of  such  education  and 
training  in  the  public  schools  should  be  committed 
to  the  careful  study  and  consideration  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  for  this  purpose. 
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After  the  regular  February  meeting  of  the 
Yale  Corporation  held  on  Monday,  February 
21,  two  new  faculty  appointments,  to  take 
effect  next  year,  were  announced.  Thomas 
Sewell  Adams,  Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  is  appointed  professor  of 
political  economy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School.  Professor  Adams  was  from  1901  to 
1910  associate  professor  and  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  has  been  during  recent  years  an  ex- 
pert with  the  Wisconsin  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion. Mather  Almon  Abbott,  a  graduate  of 
King's  College,  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  Oxford 
University,  and  for  the  last  nineteen  years  a 
teacher  of  the  classics  at  Groton  School,  will 
become  assistant  professor  of  Latin  in  Yale 
College.  The  following  promotions  to  assist- 
ant professorships  were  announced:  Herbert 
Lee  Seward,  '06  S.  and  '08  M.E.,  assistant 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School;  William  Barri 
Kirkham,  '04  and  '07  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School;  Earl  Adolphus  Saliers,  Ph.D.,  assist- 
ant professor  of  accounting  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School ;  Willard  Higley  Durham,  '04 
and  '09  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  English 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School;  Egbert  J. 
Miles,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School; 
Ames  Haven  Corley,  '14  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  in  the  college. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Smith  College  on  February  18  new  ap- 
pointments were  made  as  follows:  Richard 
Rice,  Jr.,  A.M.,  professor  of  English;  Joel  E. 
Goldwaithe,  M.D.,  professor  of  hygiene  and 
physical  education;  Pauline  Sperry,  A.M., 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics.  Promo- 
tions include:  Harriet  Redfield  Cobb,  A.M., 
from  associate  professor  to  professor  of 
mathematics;  Annie  Heliose  Abel,  Ph.D., 
from  associate  professor  to  professor  of  his- 
tory; Mary  Murray  .Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  from  as- 
sistant professor  to  associate  professor  of  as- 
tronomy; Helen  Isabelle  Williams,  from  in- 
structor to   assistant  professor  of  French; 


Anna  Grace  Newell,  A.M.,  from  instructor  to 
assistant  professor  of  zoology;  Katherine  Al- 
berta Lay  ton,  Ph.D.,  from  instructor  to  assist- 
ant professor  of  German ;  Harvey  Gates  Town- 
send,  Ph.D.,  from  instructor  to  assistant 
professor  of  education. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Harvard  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University,  on 
Saturday,  March  11,  at  2.30  p.m.,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Brunswick 
Hotel  at  6.30.  The  topic  for  discussion  at 
both  the  afternoon  meeting  and  the  dinner  Is 
"  Education  and  National  Life."  The  speak- 
ers at  the  afternoon  meeting  will  be  Professor 
William  C.  Bagley,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois; President  Charles  A.  Prosser,  of  the 
Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  and  Dr. 
Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  dinner,  to  be  given 
by  the  association  and  the  Overseers'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Division  of  Education,  is  in 
honor  of  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus.  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  began  his  teaching  at  Harvard 
University  in  1891,  and  founded  the  Harvard 
Teachers'  Association  in  the  same  year.  In 
recognition  of  his  leadership  and  influence  a 
number  of  local  and  national  educational  so- 
cieties will  be  represented  at  the  dinner  and 
have  participated  in  arranging  it.  At  the 
dinner  Mr.  John  F.  Moors,  chairman  of  the 
Overseers'  Committee  for  the  Division  of 
Education,  will  be  toastmaster.  Dr.  Eliot, 
President  Lowell,  President  John  H.  Finley, 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Felix  Warburg,  of  New  York,  Dr.  David 
D.  Scannell,  chairman  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  and  Professor  Hanus,  will  be  the 
speakers. 

The  University  of  Buffalo  has  received 
actual  and  provisional  endowment  for  the  new 
department  of  arts  and  sciences  amounting  to 
$750,000,  $100,000  of  this  sum  to  be  given  out- 
right by  Mrs.  Seymour  H.  Knox,  who,  with 
her  children,  proposes  to  increase  this  eventu- 
ally to  a  total  of  $500,000 ;  $250,000  is  given  by 
General  Edmund  Hayes  for  the  first  building 
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upon  the  university  site,  provided  $1,000,000 
be  raised  for  like  purposes  before  June,  1919. 

A  gift  of  $200,000  has  been  made  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  for  the  Divinity  School.  The 
gift  is  anonymous.  The  new  divinity  build- 
ing will  occupy  the  site  just  north  of  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum  and  will  complete  the 
Harper  Quadrangle,  which  has  on  the  south 
the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Li- 
brary, on  the  east  the  Law  School  and  Julius 
Rosenwald  Hall,  and  on  the  west  the  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum. 

On  February  4  Lord  Hardinge,  the  viceroy 
of  India,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Hindu  University  buildings  to  be  erected  at 
Benares. 

Bills  are  published  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  university  in  South 
Africa  with  its  headquarters  at  Pretoria,  com- 
prising the  existing  Cape  University  and  all 
the  university  institutions,  except  the  South 
African  College  in  Cape  Town,  and  the  Vic- 
toria College  at  Stellenbosch,  which  are  con- 
stituted separate  universities.  The  seat  of 
the  Cape  Town  University  will  be  Groote 
Schuur. 

The  German  authorities  who  transformed 
the  Russian  university  at  Warsaw  into  a  Pol- 
ish institution,  with  Poles  as  incumbents  of 
the  various  chairs,  now,  it  is  said,  plan  to 
transform  the  university  at  Ghent  into  a 
Flemish  institution,  instead  of  the  French 
language  being  used.  This  university  dates 
from  1816,  and  in  1913  had  1,253  matricu- 
lants, including  272  foreigners. 

M.  Painleve,  minister  of  public  instruction 
for  France,  has  reorganized  the  school  li- 
braries in  a  decree  which  orders  every  public 
school  to  form  and  open  a  library. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  on  February  21,  Mr. 
Effingham  B.  Morris,  a  trustee,  introduced  a 
discussion  of  plans  by  which  the  alumni  might 
obtain  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of 
the  institution  and  several  new  methods  of 
giving  the  alumni  representation  on  the  board 
of  trustees  were  discussed.  With  the  exception 


of  one  clause,  the  meeting  indorsed  a  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Morris  which  provides  that: 
On  the  occasion  of  every  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
trustees,  which  under  the  charter  consists  of  2-t 
members  serving  for  life  or  until  their  own  volun- 
tary retirement,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  advise 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  General  Alumni  So- 
ciety of  the  university — or  any  other  agency  of 
the  alumni  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  board 
of  trustees — of  the  fact  of  such  vacancy,  and 
shall  invite  the  said  board  of  managers  of  the 
Alumni  Society  or  other  agency  selected  to  sub- 
mit to  the  board  not  less  than  six  names  of  per- 
sons— preferably  alumni,  but  not  necessarily  so — 
from  whom  a  selection  may  be  made  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  consid- 
ered, after  receiving  their  consent,  as  candidates 
for  election  as  a  trustee  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
in  due  course  as  herein  provided. 

The  clause  to  which  some  of  the  alumni  took 
exception  read :  "  The  board  of  trustees  shall 
retain  full  power  to  add  other  names  of  their 
own  motion  to  this  list  for  their  considera- 
tion and  selection  therefrom  of  the  three  can- 
didates." The  plan  further  provides  that  the 
alumni  shall  vote  on  the  three  candidates  and 
that  the  board  in  turn  elect  the  alumnus  who 
receives  the  highest  number  of  votes,  pro- 
vided 1,000  votes  have  been  cast  by  the  alumni. 

The  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  passed 
the  following  resolution  concerning  scholar- 
ships in  the  summer  session : 

Voted,  That  free  tuition  in  the  summer  session 
be  granted  to  New  Hampshire  school  superintend- 
ents and  principals,  teachers  in  public  high  schools 
and  academies,  and  such  graded  school  teachers  in 
the  state  as  obtain  from  their  superintendents  a 
statement  that  they  are  qualified  to  profit  by  the 
courses  offered  in  the  summer  session. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
now  nearing  completion  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
is  expected  to  open  shortly  after  March  1. 
The  new  institution,  which  will  be  open  the 
entire  year,  has  arranged  its  courses  so  that  a 
student  will  receive  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous subjects  at  times  when  the  lessons  may  be 
put  to  practical  use. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  school  of  gas 
and  electric  practise  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Com- 
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pany,  it  has  been  announced  that  two  addi- 
tional schools  will  be  operated  by  the  Doherty 
organization.  One  of  these  will  be  at  Toledo 
and  the  other  at  Bartlcsville,  Okla.  Twenty 
new  cadets  will  be  engaged  to  join  the  Denver 
school,  whose  courses  about  fifteen  men  are 
now  attending.  Thirty  cadets  will  be  en- 
rolled at  the  Toledo  school,  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Toledo  Railways  and 
Light  Company.  The  Toledo  cadets  will  not 
only  study  electricity,  but  will  have  the  bene- 
fits of  street-railway  instructions,  which  Den- 
ver does  not  furnish.  At  the  Bartlesville 
school  ten  cadets  will  be  instructed. 

Registrar  "Walter  Humphreys  has  issued 
the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  the 
students  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  during  the  year  from  June,  1914, 
to  June,  1915.  The  senior  class  leads  with  an 
average  record  of  70  per  cent.  The  first  and 
third  years  are  tied  at  67  per  cent,  and  the 
sophomores  end  the  list  with  an  average  of  65 
per  cent.  The  total  average  is  a  trifle  below 
that  for  the  preceding  year.  The  most  un- 
usual thing  this  year  is  the  fact  that  the  stand- 
ing of  fraternity  students  is  as  high  as  that  of 
the  non-fraternity  men.  This  is  a  condition 
rarely  encountered  at  any  college.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  fraternity  with  highest  aver- 
age standing,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  and  the  lowest, 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  is  very  slight. 

According  to  the  School  Review  six  thou- 
sand students  are  enrolled  in  the  night  classes 
of  Lane  Technical,  of  Chicago,  as  contrasted 
with  2,300  pupils  in  the  day  school.  Of  the  six 
thousand,  approximately  four  thousand  are  in 
attendance  four  evenings  in  the  week,  lack  of 
funds  closing  the  doors  the  other  three  even- 
ings. Germans,  French,  Spaniards,  Scandi- 
navians, Poles — most  of  them  young  people 
with  a  sprinkling  of  middle-aged,  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  being  men — the  night  students  of 
one  school,  compose  a  small  army  of  ambitious 
people  preparing  for  useful  citizenship.  For 
this  student  body  a  varied  course  of  study  is 
provided.  Running  a  press,  or  learning 
French;  studying  medicine,  or  bricklaying; 
learning  to  read  and  write  English,  or  learn- 
ing to  care  for  cattle ;  journalism,  bookkeeping 


— there  is  hardly  a  subject  that  has  not  an 
organized  class  in  the  evening  work  of  this  one 
school.  One  hundred  and  thirty  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Bogan, 
a  large  percentage  of  them  day  teachers  in 
Lane,  conduct  the  work. 

The  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  of  Harvard 
University  passed  on  February  16  the  follow- 
ing votes: 

1.  That,  beginning  with  the  year  1916-17,  the 
privilege  of  registration  as  special  student  in  Har- 
vard College,  and  as  non-collegiate  student  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  be  withdrawn. 

2.  That,  beginning  with  the  year  1916-17,  the 
committee  on  admission,  in  consultation  with  the 
dean  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  special  students, 
be  authorized  to  admit  without  examination,  but 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructors  con- 
cerned, competent  men  to  be  special  students  under 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  such  students  to 
constitute  a  separate  body  of  students  under  this 
faculty,  distinct  from  Harvard  College  and  from 
the  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  to  have 
such  privileges  of  instruction  as  may  be  granted 
in  each  case  by  the  committee  on  admission,  and 
in  other  respects  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  students  in  the  professional  schools 
of  the  university. 

3.  That  the  immediate  charge  of  special  stu- 
dents be  assigned  to  the  dean  and  administrative 
board  for  university  extension. 

The  Independent  says :  "  The  French  in 
1871  frankly  acknowledged  that  they  had  been 
beaten  '  by  the  Prussian  schoolmaster/  and  ac- 
cordingly they  set  themselves  to  reform  their 
educational  system.  The  English,  although 
still  confident  of  victory,  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  their  educational  system  is  in 
large  part  responsible  for  their  inability  to 
cope  with  the  crisis.  Professor  Henry  E.  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  foremost  chemists  of  Eng- 
land, uses  strong  language  on  this  point: 
'  This  country  is  governed  primarily  by  and 
from  Oxford.  If  the  lessons  of  the  war  do  not 
cause  Oxford  to  reform,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
confess  that  there  is  no  health  in  us  and,  like 
the  snark,  our  industry  will  "  softly  and 
silently  steal  away." '  Since  war  has  become 
a  branch  of  applied  chemistry  the  British  are 
now  paying  the  penalty  for  permitting  Ger- 
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many  to  oust  England  from  that  leadership  in 
the  chemical  industries  which  she  held  a  half 
century  ago.  Professor  Armstrong  calls  the 
Oxford  degree  in  chemistry  ( worthless  for 
practical  purposes/  and  urges  that  Greek  and 
Latin  have  no  right  to  monopolize  the  field  as 
they  have  done  hitherto.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  five  years  ago  the  necessity  of  re- 
forming Oxford  was  generally  recognized  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  university  as  well  as 
outsiders.  The  resident  staff  favored  the  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  Greek,  but  the  alumni  of 
the  university,  especially  the  country  clergy, 
voted  repeatedly  against  any  modification  of 
the  ancient  regime." 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL  JOURNALISM 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Section  on  School 
Journalism  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
in  Rochester,  a  new  idea  as  to  what  constitutes 
school  journalism  and  gives  it  a  proper  place  in 
an  educational  gathering  was  advanced.  It  was 
that  the  journalistic  activity  might  be  utilized 
in  the  schools  themselves  in  giving  a  purpose 
to  the  writing  of  pupils.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  ambition  to  have  a  child  of  his  brain  ap- 
pear in  print  might  be  a  proper  incentive  to 
put  before  a  pupil  in  place  of  a  certainty  that 
what  he  writes  will  find  its  way  to  the  waste 
basket  without  much  consideration.  It  was 
also  intimated  that  in  this  day  of  vocational 
training  the  vocation  of  vocations,  the  use  of 
language,  might  be  taught  effectively  through 
some  form  of  school  journalism  within  the 
school  and  under  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

It  developed  in  the  discussion  that  this  idea 
of  school  journalism  had  not  taken  root  in 
many  schools.  Dr.  Westervelt,  of  the  Roch- 
ester School  for  the  Deaf,  was  the  only  one 
who  could  point  to  a  long  experience  in  the  use 
of  a  school  paper  for  educational  purposes 
under  the  direction  of  teachers.  He  has  used 
this  agency  for  thirty  years  with  success. 
Pupils  are  delighted  when  their  productions 
are  deemed  worthy  to  appear  in  print  over 
their  names  and  the  parents  are  greatly  p'ea^ed. 

It  may  be  said  that  school  journals  in  the 
popular  sense  as  means  of  spreading  educa- 
tional information  and  thought  are  severely 


criticized  and  little  read.  It  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  teachers  that  this  is  the  fact,  for,  if 
these  journals  are  not  what  they  should  be,  it 
is  largely  because  teachers  do  not  insist  on 
having  the  right  sort  of  matter  put  into  print 
and  do  not  support  efforts  to  produce  educa- 
tional periodicals  of  the  right  sort. 

Professor  Irving  Miller,  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  was  made  chairman  of  the  section. 
Those  interested  in  the  subject  are  invited  to 
write  their  views  down  and  send  them  to  him. 

A.  C.  Hill 


QUOTATIONS 

YOUNG  AMERICA 

I  turn  now  from  young  America,  the  land 
that  is  underdeveloped,  to  Young  America, 
our  twenty-two  million  school  boys  and  girls; 
for  these,  after  all,  are  our  chief  resource  and 
our  chief  concern.  Are  we  doing  all  possible 
to  develop  this  resource? 

If  there  is  any  one  of  our  institutions  in 
which  the  American  people  take  undisguised 
pride  and  of  which  they  feel  justified  in  boast- 
ing, it  is  the  public-school  system,  for  this  is 
"  the  greatest  of  American  inventions "  and 
the  most  successful  social  enterprise  yet 
undertaken  by  any  people.  The  United  States 
maintains  a  Bureau  of  Education  in  this  de- 
partment, which,  upon  a  small  appropriation, 
collates  as  best  it  can  the  figures  and  facts 
which  most  inadequately  tell  the  story  of  the 
growth  and  use  of  this  most  brilliantly  con- 
ceived piece  of  governmental  machinery. 

The  American  people  are  not  indifferent  to 
their  schools.  Quite  otherwise.  They  pay  for 
their  support  almost  as  much  as  they  do  for 
the  support  of  the  entire  federal  government; 
in  round  numbers,  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  which  keeps  an  army  of  600,- 
000  teachers  at  work.  Education  is  indeed  our 
foremost  industry,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  it  may  be  regarded.  Yet  I  am  assured 
that  it  has  made  less  progress  than  any  of  our 
other  industries  during  the  past  30  years. 
With  all  the  marvelous  record  of  what  the 
mind  of  a  quick  people  may  produce  to  make 
life  happier  and  nature  more  serviceable,  how 
little  can  be  shown  as  our  contribution  to  the 
methods  of  improving  the  mind  and  skill  of  the 
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young!  We  have  gone  to  Europe — to  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Denmark  chiefly — 
for  the  new  methods  with  which  we  have  ex- 
perimented, and  Japan  has  found  a  way  to  in- 
struct through  the  eyes  and  hands  that  will 
make  these  very  practical  people  still  more  dis- 
tinguished. 

Yet  here  and  there  under  rare  leadership 
may  be  found  in  this  country  the  most  stri- 
king proofs  of  what  can  be  done  to  tie  our 
schools  to  our  life.  The  hope  is  eventually 
to  make  the  school  what  it  should  be,  and 
easily  may  be  made  to  be,  the  very  heart  of  the 
community — social  club  and  cooperative  cen- 
ter as  well  as  school. 

There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  visionary 
in  such  a  hope.  To  effect  this  evolution  there 
is  needed  primarily  leadership,  and  this  the 
government  must  give  if  it  is  to  realize  its  de- 
sire for  a  people  who  are  both  skilled  and 
happy.  The  spirit  of  our  people  is  against  a 
paternal  government.  We  do  not  take  with 
kindness  to  an  authority  that  is  mandatory. 
There  is  a  sound  belief  that  a  people  who  make 
their  own  way  are  in  the  end  riper  and  of 
stronger  fiber  than  those  who  accept  what  is  not 
the  result  of  common  determination.  But  this 
spirit  of  intense  individualism  does  not  make 
us  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  useful 
methods  and  helpful  standards.  And  it  is 
these  that  we  can  reveal.  It  is  these  that  we 
should  find  and  place  in  service,  rather  than 
force  the  disconnected  schools  of  the  land  to 
feel  their  way  out  or  "  muddle  through."  We 
may  not  command,  but  we  may  "  show  how." 
This  is  democracy's  substitute  for  absolutism 
in  the  effort  to  secure  efficiency.  For  such 
policy  of  helpfulness  there  is  abundant  prec- 
edent, not  only  in  the  action  of  Congress  in 
making  minor  appropriations  for  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  on  precisely  these 
lines,  but  in  the  activities  of  other  depart- 
ments. The  country  is  dotted  with  experi- 
mental farms  which  prove  soil  values  and  the 
farmer  of  to-day  is  learning  from  the  govern- 
ment how  great  and  all-embracing  must  be  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  his 
work,  for  he  must  know  of  chemistry,  mechan- 
ics, markets  and  finance,  transportation,  and 


a  world  of  things  which  his  father  or  grand- 
father would  have  laughed  at  as  the  frills  of  a 
doctrinaire  education,  notwithstanding  the 
early  example  of  the  wise  and  many-sided 
farmer  who  was  the  third  president  of  this 
country. 

I  have  said  in  a  previous  report  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  should  either  be  abol- 
ished or  put  to  serious  high  purpose.  I  believe 
the  latter  to  be  the  wise,  in  fact  the  necessary, 
course.  There  is  a  real  use  for  it.  As  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  we  seek  to  save  the  lives  of 
miners  by  educating  them  in  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives and  life-saving  apparatus,  and  by  in- 
structing operators  in  safe  methods  of  build- 
ing their  vast  underground  workshops,  so  I 
would  erect  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  a 
Bureau  of  Educational  Methods  and  Standards 
in  which  would  be  gathered  the  ripe  fruit  of 
all  educational  experiments  upon  which  the 
schools  of  the  country  coul-d  draw.  This  is  a 
wide  country,  and  there  is  need  for  a  national 
clearing  house  where  can  be  centered  and  ex- 
changed the  results  of  the  most  remote  experi- 
ments. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  most  difficult  problem  in  the  United  States — 
and  I  can  not  believe  it  is  ours  alone — in  the 
rural  community.  A  majority  of  our  school 
children  are  in  rural  schools.  The  query 
arises,  Are  our  rural  schools  doing  their  part  in 
making  life  in  the  country  desirable?  An 
ambitious  people  will  go  where  education  can 
be  had  for  their  children.  There  is  no  sense 
in  talking  of  the  charms  of  country  life  and 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  producing 
from  the  soil  if  the  school  at  command  is  no 
more  modern  than  a  wooden  plow.  The  old- 
fashioned  one-roomed  schoolhouse  which  holds 
40  or  50  ungraded  pupils,  having  but  a  single 
teacher  who  knows  nothing  but  books,  is  not 
a  modern  institution,  though  great  men  have 
issued  from  its  door.  It  may  be  all  that  the 
county  can  afford  where  many  schools  are 
maintained,  but  it  is  not  all  that  the  county 
can  afford  if  schools  are  grouped  and  grades 
instituted.  The  richest  state  in  the  union  has 
over  4,000  schools  of  this  character,  wherein 
the  teachers  are  paid  less  than  competent 
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farm  hands,  and  this  brings  to  mind  the  cor- 
relative thought  that  one  needed  reform  in  the 
school  system  is  in  the  elevation  of  teaching 
into  a  real  profession,  as  in  older  countries. 
As  it  is  now,  a  teacher  is  almost  without  status 
in  our  society.  And  this,  in  addition  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  pay,  has  drawn  to  the  pro- 
fession those  who  use  it  only  as  a  makeshift, 
and  those  who,  out  of  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
and  love  for  the  work,  serve  in  the  highest  way 
the  public  good.  Of  the  former  class  we  need 
fewer,  and  to  the  latter  should  come  increasing 
honor. 

How  can  the  schools  of  a  county  be  so  co- 
ordinated and  combined  as  to  make  them  effi- 
cient tools?  What  should  be  the  standard 
for  a  teacher's  qualifications?  How  may  chil- 
dren be  brought  to  and  taken  from  the  school 
to  distant  homes  at  the  least  expense?  To 
what  extent  should  the  teaching  be  out  of 
doors  and  the  "  examples  "  those  of  real  life  ? 
How  can  the  boy  learn  that  there  is  adventure 
in  farm  life  as  well  as  in  the  city  ? — for  adven- 
ture he  will  have.  To  what  uses  may  the  school 
building  be  put  as  a  community  center  for  the 
neighborhood  dance,  lecture,  or  moving-picture 
show,  or,  perhaps,  as  the  home  of  a  cooperative 
buying  or  marketing  organization?  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  questions  which  many  men 
have  tried  to  answer,  and  there  have  been 
some  successful  experiments  made  and  right 
answers  given. 

But  it  is  as  hopeless  a  task  for  a  local  school 
board  to  find  these  answers  as  for  a  lawyer  to 
know  the  decisions  of  all  the  courts.  The 
teachers,  the  superintendents,  and  the  school 
boards  need  leadership;  they  need  an  author- 
itative statement  of  conclusions  by  the  wisest 
and  most  practical  men  in  the  land ;  they  need 
to  be  shown  the  better  way.  And  with  even 
as  little  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  two  or  three  years  we  could,  I  believe,  con- 
duct a  campaign  for  a  new  kind  of  rural  school 
that  would  work  little  less  than  a  revolution  in 
rural  life.  Our  aim  would  be  to  identify  the 
school  with  the  farm  and  the  village,  and  de- 
velop a  new  respect  in  fathers  and  mothers  for 
the  school  as  a  practical  and  not  a  mere  scho- 
lastic institution.    The  problem  is  only  one  of 


popularization.  The  experimental  work  has 
been  done.  We  know  where  the  best  seed  is. 
Here  is  call  for  the  cooperative  leadership  of 
the  government  in  a  work  of  supreme  value  to 
the  state.  The  man  to  direct  this  work  should 
be  one  whose  word  the  nation  would  heed. 
That  such  a  man  can  be  secured  there  is  no 
doubt,  for  experience  justifies  the  statement 
that  there  are  no  men  of  large  capacity  whose 
services  the  country  can  not  command  at  a 
material  sacrifice. 

If  asked  how  this  work  could  be  done  I 
should  say  that  it  could  best  be  done  by  show- 
ing to  the  picked  teachers  of  the  country  the 
model  schools.  The  quickest  and  the  surest 
way  to  set  this  country  aflame  with  zeal  for  a 
better  type  of  country  school  would  be  to  show 
the  teachers  such  schools,  make  them  live  in 
them,  and  learn  from  them  by  seeing  them  in 
action. 

There  is  no  such  lesson  as  the  one  that  is 
taught  by  experience.  Lectures,  moving  pic- 
tures and  books  may  aid.  But  to  see  and  be 
part  of  a  movement  or  life  is  to  make  it  one's 
own.  If  ten  live  men  or  women  were  taken 
from  each  state  to  some  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  modern  rural  schools  and  there  for 
a  month  were  initiated  into  the  art  of  teaching 
out  of  life,  by  doing  things  and  not  reading 
about  things  being  done,  and  if  each  of  these 
ten  went  home  a  missionary  for  the  new  idea, 
how  long  would  it  be  before  the  states  were  con- 
verted and  old  methods  abandoned  ?  And  once 
the  right  kind  of  school  were  started  in  any 
state  how  long  would  it  take  others  to  follow? 
This  thing  can  be  done  and  by  methods  that 
are  so  simple  and  direct  that  they  will  be 
startling.  The  need  is  immediate,  and  surely 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  a  generation  waste 
itself  while  the  idea  slowly  creeps  on  all-fours 
through  a  country  that  has  invented  wireless 
telephony. 

In  this  work  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
could,  and  I  feel  assured  would,  give  invalu- 
able assistance.  Not  merely  by  the  publicity 
given  to  the  movement,  but  more  definitely  by 
helping  in  the  selection  of  the  candidates  for 
this  opportunity,  in  sending  them  to  these 
selected  schools,  and  carrying  on  the  campaign 
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for  putting  what  they  have  found  into  reality. 
— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  annual 
report. 

BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

The  American  School — February 
The  educational  month. 

Department  of  superintendence — National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Detroit — a  city  which  stands  educationally  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways:  C.  G.  Pearse. 

One  board  or  more,  for  state  educational  institu- 
tions: J.  F.  Marsh. 

The  rating  of  teachers:  J.  W.  Crabtree. 

Organization  of  departments  of  vocational  guid- 
ance: Fred.  M.  Hunter. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education:  C.  G.  Pearse. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics — March 
The  elimination  of  waste  in  the  teaching  of  high- 

echool  science:  Robert  A.  Millikan. 
General  science  and  geography  in  the  high  school: 

John  Calvin  Hanna. 
Data  on  text-books  in  the  biological  sciences  used 

in  the  middle  west :  O.  D.  Frank. 
Biology  teaching  in  Indiana  high  schools:  C.  E. 

Montgomery. 
Farmers'  institutes  more  popular  than  ever:  U.  S. 

Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
Mathematics  and  efficiency  in  secondary  school 

work:  Robert  E.  Moritz. 
Anomalous  forms   in   writing  numbers:  Florian 

Cajori. 

A  paradox  in  congruent  triangles :  R.  M.  Matthews. 
The  hydrogen-magnesium  ratio  laboratory  exer- 
cises: Robert  W.  Curtis. 

The  History  Teacher's  Magazine — March 
The  study  of  recent  American  history:  Professor 

F.  L.  Paxson. 
Recent  American  history  through  the  actors'  eyes: 

Professor  C.  R.  Lingley. 
Class-room  treatment  of  recent  events  in  Europe 

and  America:  Professor  R.  M.  McElroy. 
Teaching  recent  American  history:  R.  E.  Phyfe. 
Journalism  as  an  aid  to  history  teaching :  Dt.  E.  E. 

Slosson. 

The  use  of  current  literature:  G.  E.  Boynton. 
A  class  in  current  events:  A.  B.  Kirk. 
Experimental  course  in  industrial  history:  E.  L. 
Osgood. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

IS  THE  EXEMPTION  SYSTEM  WORTH  WHILE? 

Is  the  system  of  exemption  from  examina- 
tions upon  the  attainment  of  a  certain  grade 
worthy  of  perpetuation,  or  should  it  be  pro- 
scribed as  unworthy  of  admission  among  the 
select  of  our  educational  devices? 

At  educational  gatherings,  whenever  this 
question  is  propounded,  each  side  has  numer- 
ous partisans.  Too  often  they  are  blind  parti- 
sans, who  defend  this  side  or  that  without  pro- 
ducing conclusive  evidence  upon  which  to  base 
assertions.  Often  it  is  maintained  that  tan- 
gible evidence  is  not  obtainable,  and  judgment 
is  based  upon  intuition.  Yet,  every  high- 
school  record  book  of  grades  holds  within  its 
covers  a  wealth  of  silent  testimony.  To  be 
sure,  the  testimony  from  one  record  book  is  not 
conclusive.  In  order  to  arrive  at  trustworthy 
deductions  from  a  study  of  grades,  a  coopera- 
tive investigation  covering  the  methods  and 
grades  in  a  number  of  schools  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  problem  may  be  considered  from  two 
viewpoints:  first,  the  effect  of  the  exemption 
system  upon  teachers  with  reference  to  the 
rigorousness  with  which  they  grade  pupils; 
second,  the  effect  upon  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  the  work  done  by  pupils.  If  the 
exemption  system  prejudices  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  in  favor  of  higher  grades,  it  should  be 
discarded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  no 
influence  upon  the  grading  of  the  teacher,  but 
tends  to  elevate  the  standard  of  pupils'  work, 
its  use  should  be  extended. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  find  a  solution 
for  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  through  a 
study  of  the  grades  given  to  pupils  in  a  cer- 
tain high  school  during  a  period  of  six  year--, 
two  years  of  which  were  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  exemption  system,  two  years,  while 
the  system  was  in  force,  and  two  years  follow- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  system.  A  period  of 
six  years  has  been  chosen  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  any  administrative  reactions. 

The  subjects  which  have  been  considered 
in  the  study  have  been  grouped  under  five 
headings:  English,  history,  mathematics,  lan- 
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guages  and  science.  English  includes  com- 
position, rhetoric,  grammar,  business  English, 
professional  English,  history  of  English  and 
American  literature  with  a  study  of  classics. 
The  group,  history,  includes  ancient,  medieval, 
English,  modern,  and  American  history  and 
citizenship.  Under  mathematics  are  listed 
elementary  and  advanced  algebra,  plane  and 


cent.,  were  NT.  The  percentages  given  are  not 
exact.  In  reading  Table  I.  it  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  grades  given  in  1910  and  1911 
were  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  exemption 
system,  the  grades  given  in  1912  and  1913 
were  during  the  life  of  exemption  system,  and 
those  given  in  1914  and  1915  followed  its 
demise. 


TABLE  I 

Table  of  Grades  fob  Six  Years  Showing  Total  Number  of  Each  Grade  and  the  Distribution  per 

Centum 


English 

History 

Languages 

Mathematics 

Science 

Year  

'10 

'11 

'12 

*13 

'14 

'15 

'10 

'ii 

'12 

'13 

'14 

'15 

'10 

'ii 

'12 

'13 

'14 

'15 

'10 

'ii 

'12 

'13 

'14 

'15 

'10 

'ii 

'12 

'13 

'14 

'15 

No.  of  E  S  

16 

12 

33 

53 

26 

12 

13 

14 

35 

30 

11 

3 

34 

29 

23 

29 

7 

8 

10 

16 

34 

31 

7 

11 

25 

13 

50 

48 

9 

1 

Per  cent  

17 

14* 

3# 

-57 

22 

8 

19 

23 

43 

43 

14 

3 

50 

40 

32 

49 

16 

17 

12 

16 

39 

42 

7 

7 

31 

20 

48 

46 

7 

1 

No.  of  G's  

42 

17 

28 

20 

31 

35 

23 

14 

29 

8 

20 

18 

23 

28 

22 

10 

16 

14 

24 

25 

17 

15 

17 

43 

22 

23 

21 

30 

23 

10 

45' 

2© 

30 

22 

26 

37 

35 

23 

36 

20 

26 

16 

33 

38 

31 

17 

37 

30 

28 

25 

20 

21 

18 

28 

28 

35 

20 

29 

16 

11 

No.  of  F's  

18 

28 

14 

12 

42 

54 

19 

20 

11 

20 

26 

55 

6 

7 

16 

10 

8 

10 

20 

25 

19 

14 

21 

49 

15 

15 

20 

15 

60 

26 

Per  cent...  

19 

30 

15 

13 

35 

35 

29 

33 

14 

28 

33 

50 

9 

9 

23 

17 

19 

22 

24 

25 

22 

19 

22 

33 

19 

23 

19 

14 

45 

30 

No.  of  P's  

12 

17 

12 

6 

14 

32 

7 

8 

5 

8 

16 

26 

2 

7 

7 

6 

9 

11 

16 

28 

12 

5 

30 

26 

14 

10 

10 

6 

36 

21 

Per  cent  

13 

20 

13 

7 

12 

21 

10 

13 

6 

12 

21 

29 

3 

9 

10 

10 

21 

24 

19 

27 

14 

8 

32 

17 

18 

15 

10 

6 

27 

23 

No.  of  N's  

5 

10 

4 

2 

6 

21 

5 

4 

1 

4 

5 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

15 

8 

5 

8 

20 

23 

4 

4 

3 

5 

5 

32 

5 

16 

6 

2 

5 

13 

8 

7 

2 

5 

6 

5 

5 

4 

5 

7 

7 

7 

18 

8 

6 

11 

21 

15 

5 

6 

3 

5 

5 

35 

Total  

93 

84 

91 

93 

119 

154  67 

60 

83 

70 

78 

111 

69 

74 

71 

59 

43 

46 

85 

102 

87 

73 

95 

152 

80  65 

104 

104 

133 

90 

solid  geometry,  and  business  arithmetic. 
Languages  include  German  (2  years),  and 
Latin  (4  years).  Science  includes  physical 
geography,  general  science,  botany,  physiology, 
elementary  agriculture  and  physics.  The 
grades  used  have  the  following  significance: 
E  =  93-100,  G  =  86-92,  F  =  80-85,  P  =  75- 
79,  NT  =  below  75. 

The  grades  were  grouped  on  tally  sheets  and 
the  totals  transferred  to  the  table  of  grades 
marked  Table  I.  On  this  table  the  first  hori- 
zontal column  gives  the  groups  under  con- 
sideration, the  second  horizontal  column,  the 
years  in  which  the  grades  were  recorded;  the 
third  column  gives  the  total  number  of  E 
grades  for  each  year  and  for  each  subject 
group.  The  next  horizontal  column  shows  the 
percentage  of  E  grades  for  each  year,  etc. 
Reading  the  columns  vertically,  one  may  find 
the  total  number  and  the  percentage  of  that 
total  for  each  grade  during  any  one  year.  For 
example,  in  1910,  out  of  a  total  of  93  English 
grades,  16,  or  17  per  cent.,  were  E;  42,  or  45 
per  cent.,  were  G;  18,  or  19  per  cent.,  were  F; 
12,  or  13  per  cent.,  were  P;  and  5,  or  5  per 


The  following  charts  are  based  upon  the 
figures  in  Table  I.  and  show  the  percentile  dis- 
tribution of  the  grades  for  six  years.  Chart 
1  shows  the  curve  for  English  for  the  whole 
period  studied.  The  graphs  are  to  be  read  as 
follows:  In  1910  17  per  cent,  of  the  English 
grades  were  E,  45  per  cent,  were  G,  19  per 
cent,  were  F,  13  per  cent,  were  P  and  5  per 
cent,  were  N".  In  1912-13,  14  per  cent,  of  the 
English  grades  were  E,  20  per  cent,  were  G, 
30  per  cent.  F,  20  per  cent.  P,  and  16  per 
cent,  were  1ST.    In  1912-13,  36  per  cent,  were 

E,  30  per  cent,  were  G,  15  per  cent,  were  F, 
13  per  cent.  P,  and  6  per  cent,  were  N".  In 
1913-14,  57  per  cent,  were  E,  22  per  cent.  G, 
13  per  cent,  were  F,  7  per  cent,  were  P  and  2 
per  cent,  were  N.  In  1914-15,  22  per  cent, 
were  E,  26  per  cent,  were  G,  35  per  cent,  were 

F,  12  per  cent,  were  P  and  5  per  cent,  were  N. 
In  1915-16  (first  semester),  8  per  cent,  were 
E,  37  per  cent,  were  G,  35  per  cent,  were  F,  21 
per  cent,  were  P  and  13  per  cent,  were  N". 

This  chart  shows  that  in  the  two  years  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  exemption  system, 
the  grades  of  F  and  G  were  most  used  by 
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teachers.  The  distribution  of  the  grades  in 
1911-12  is  more  nearly  normal.  That  of  1910- 
1911  is  skewed  to  the  left.    In  sharp  contrast 

Chart  I. 

Percentile  Distribution  of  ENGLISH  grades  for  six  years. 
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Chart  II. 

Percentile  Distribution  of  HISTORY  grades  for  six  years. 
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to  these,  the  curves  for  1912-13  and  1913-14, 
during  which  period  the  exemption  system  was 
in  force,  are  skewed  to  the  left  decidedly,  the 
grade  of  E  being  the  highest  column  of  the 
curve.  The  lowest  pair  of  curves  shows  the 
distribution  after  the  exemption  system  was 
dropped.  In  these  graphs  the  grade  of  F  is 
given  oftener  than  that  of  any  other  grade. 
A  change  of  teachers  occurred  at  the  begin- 
ning of ^the  1913-14  school  year,  one  teacher 
having'  given  the  grades  for  the  first  three 
years,  another  for  the  last  three. 

Chart  2  shows  even  more  pronounced  char- 
acteristics.   The  middle  pair  of  graphs  shows 

Chart  III. 

Percentile  Distribution  of  MATHEMATICS  Grades  for  six  years. 
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the  distribution  during  the  "  exemption " 
years.  In  1912-13,  79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  history  grades  were  G  and  E.  In 
1913-14  is  seen  striking  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  exemptions  upon  a  teacher's  grades. 
Note  the  small  percentage  of  G  grades  and  the 
high  percentage  of  E  grades.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  most  of  the  grades  that  would 
normally  have  been  G  were  converted  into  E's, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  drudgery  of  correcting  ex- 
amination papers.    In  1914-15  and  1915-16, 
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the  curves  assume  a  more  normal  distribution 
again;  the  curve  for  1915-16  being  skewed 
to  the  right. 

Chart  3  gives  further  evidence  of  unbal- 
anced distribution.  Note  the  curves  for  the 
years  1912-13  and  1913-14  (the  exemption 
period).  E  is  supreme  here,  being  45  per  cent, 
of  the  total  each  year. 

Chart  4  continues  the  evidence,  although 
other  factors  enter  in  to  produce  variable  re- 
sults. The  curves  for  the  years  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  exemption  system  are  skewed 
to  the  left,  badly.  Yet,  note  the  curve  for  1913- 


Chart  IV. 

Percentile  Distribution  of  Modern  and 
for  six  years. 
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danger  signal  and  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  immediate  investigation. 

No  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
a  single  study  of  this  kind,  yet  for  this  school 
it  appears  reasonable  to  deduce  that  the  ex- 
emption system  has  played  havoc  with  teach- 
ers' grades.  If  one  compares  the  middle  pair 
of  curves  with  the  upper  and  the  lower  pair  on 
each  chart,  he  needs  no  further  evidence.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  introduction  of  this 
system  has  caused  pupils,  really,  to  raise  their 
grades  to  this  extent.  Teachers  who  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  study 
done  prior  to  and  during  this  exemption 
period  are  agreed  that  there  has  been  no  ap- 
preciable increase.  During  the  past  three 
years,  test  records  of  study  habits  have  been 
made  yearly.  These  do  not  indicate  any  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  study  subsequent  to 

Chart  V  • 

Peroentlle  Distribution  of  SCIENCE    Grades  for  six  years. 
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1914.  Almost  50  per  cent,  of  the  grades  are 
E  and  but  17  per  cent,  are  Gr.  This  seems  to 
indicate  a  shifting  of  grades  from  G  to  E. 
These  curves  are  unreliable  for  two  reasons: 
first,  Latin  classes  are  usually  small;  second, 
they  are  recruited,  often,  from  among  the 
best  students  of  the  school. 

Chart  5  is  interesting,  for  it  indicates  that 
in  1915-16,  another  variable  has  been  intro- 
duced to  complicate  the  problem.  Evidently 
the  teacher  is  marking  too  rigorously,  or  the 
subject  matter  and  the  teaching  are  not  within 
the  pupils'  comprehension.    Such  a  curve  is  a 
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the  abolition  of  the  system.  On  the  contrary, 
pupils  are  devoting  more  time  to  study  now 
than  they  did  while  the  exemption  system  was 
in  force. 

C.  J.  Anderson 

Galesville,  Wis. 
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IS  THERE  STILL  ROOM  FOR  THE  HU- 
MANITIES IN  A  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBERAL  ARTS?1 

The  physical  sciences  have  won  their  place  in 
the  sun.  Having  won  their  independence,  they  now 
aspire  to  imperial  rule.  The  scientific  method  is 
everywhere  being  rigidly  enforced.  Our  sympa- 
thies with  the  under-dog  lead  us  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  older  forms  of  culture  which  are 
now  passing  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Literature, 
philosophy,  ethics  and  the  fine  arts  existed  in  pre- 
scientific  days,  and  flourished  mightily.  Each  had 
a  discipline  and  method  of  its  own.  Each  gathered 
about  itself  a  band  of  votaries  who  loved  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  were  satisfied  with  its  own  rewards. 
Time  was  when  the  philosopher  walked  in  a  grove 
with  a  group  of  eager  youths  who  shared  his 
curiosity  about  the  universe.  He  liked  to  talk  with 
them  about  the  whence  and  the  whither  and  the 
why  of  everything.  They  were  frankly  specula- 
tive. They  asked  questions  which  they  were  well 
aware  admitted  of  no  definite  and  final  answer. 
They  disputed  with  one  another  for  the  sheer  joy 
of  intellectual  conflict.  The  disputations  sharp- 
ened their  wits,  but  they  1 '  got  no  results. ' '  In 
fact  they  were  not  seeking  any  results  that  an 
efficiency  expert  could  recognize.  The  free  use 
of  their  minds  was  joy  enough. 

In  these  words  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
whimsically  laments  what  seems  to  be  the 
passing  of  the  older  disciplines  of  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  and  mildly  protests 
against  the  time  spirit  of  the  age  that  would 
measure  soul  growth  by  other  than  spirit- 
ual measuring  rods.  But  there  are  other 
conditions  in  the  field  of  educational  en- 
deavor that  also  give  us  pause.  In  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  one  finds  a  persistent 
tendency  toward  substituting  professional 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  C.  E.  Brewer  at  Meredith  College,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  February  3,  1916. 
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and  vocational  training  for  the  study  of 
those  subjects  which  are  commonly  associ- 
ated with  the  conception  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Each  age  has  the  right  to  restate 
its  own  philosophy  of  education  as  well  as 
of  life,  but  before  giving  up  the  old  and 
accepting  the  new  it  may  be  well  to  review 
and  revalue  once  more  the  contributions 
the  so-called  humanities  or  liberal  studies 
have  made  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

From  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
rise  of  the  scientific  movement  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  the  humanities  held 
undisputed  sway  in  the  educational  thought 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  west.  The  term 
embraced  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and 
especially  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.  It  was  also  used  to  differentiate 
the  secular  or  humane  studies  from  those 
directly  concerned  with  theology,  which  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  had  largely 
dominated  medieval  education.  Historic- 
ally considered  the  humanities  were  closely 
identified  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages because  they  were  the  instruments 
and  the  depositories  of  the  polite  learning 
of  the  times  and  their  study  connoted  the 
ideals  of  a  liberal  education  which  repre- 
sented the  highest  attainments  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  its  reaches  after  culture  and 
refinement.  "We  call  those  studies  lib- 
eral," says  Vergerius,  a  professor  in  the 
Unh  '  rsity  of  Padua  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, "we  call  those  studies  liberal  which 
are  woi  Jay  of  a  free  man ;  those  studies  by 
which  we  attain  and  practise  virtue  and 
wisdom;  that  education  which  calls  forth, 
trains  and  develops  those  highest  gifts  of 
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body  and  mind  which  ennoble  men,  and 
which  are  rightly  judged  to  rank  next  in 
dignity  to  virtue  only.  For  to  a  vulgar 
temper  gain  and  pleasure  are  the  one  aim 
of  existence,  to  a  lofty  nature  moral  worth 
and  fame."  It  was  this  spirit  of  enlighten- 
ment which  Professor  Jebb  had  in  mind 
when  he  declared: 

Italian  humanism  has  a  claim  on  our  gratitude 
even  larger  and  higher  than  its  work  for  scholar- 
ship and  for  erudition,  great  and  varied  as  that 
work  was.  Europe  owes  to  humanism  the  creation 
of  a  new  atmosphere,  the  diffusion  of  a  new  spirit, 
the  initiation  of  forces  hostile  to  obscurantism, 
pedantry  and  superstition,  forces  making  for  in- 
tellectual light,  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  in 
every  field,  and  not  merely  for  freedom,  but  for 
something  without  which  freedom  itself  may  be  a 
burden  or  a  curse,  the  power  to  comprehend  its 
right  limits  and  to  employ  it  for  worthy  ends. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  follow 
the  history  of  humanistic  studies  as  they 
triumphantly  progressed  from  their  birth- 
place in  sunny  Italy  to  the  great  univer- 
sity centers  of  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  were  finally  transplanted  to  the 
shores  of  America  where  they  found  con- 
genial resting  places  in  our  youthful  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  all  their  jour- 
neyings  they  preserved  the  true  spirit  of 
humanism  and  by  their  fruits  bore  con- 
tinual witness  to  the  efficacy  of  the  classical 
languages  and  literatures  in  liberalizing 
the  mind  of  man.  But  the  rise  of  modern 
democracy  and  the  rapid  application  of 
the  methods  of  modern  science  to  all  de- 
partments of  human  endeavor  with  the  ac- 
companying upheavals  in  the  industrial, 
social  and  commercial  activities  of  life 
brought  many  new  and  vexing  problems  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  to  the  fierce 
conflict  waged  in  the  last  century  between 
the  classical  studies  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences. But  after  a  truce  was  once  declared 
the  classicists  shrewdly  borrowed  the  meth- 


ods of  their  former  antagonists,  and  the 
scientists — at  least  the  more  open-minded 
ones — in  their  turn  acknowledged  the  obli- 
gations resting  upon  them  not  only  to  give 
the  individual  some  adequate  knowledge  of 
himself  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives 
but  also  to  furnish  him  with  the  best  pos- 
sible motives  for  enlightened  citizenship 
and  general  culture.  No  one  now  denies 
the  place  of  the  physical  sciences  in  any 
rational  scheme  of  education,  and  even  the 
doughtiest  champions  of  the  classics  will- 
ingly recognize  the  liberalizing  influence 
of  the  study  of  the  modern  languages. 
With  these  concessions  already  made  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  admitting  among  the 
constituents  of  a  liberal  education  history 
and  the  various  social  sciences  whose  sub- 
ject-matter is  man  and  human  society. 

The  question  of  content  has  been  finally 
settled,  and  in  favor  of  the  newer  branches 
of  learning,  but  this  does  not  mean  for  a 
moment  that  the  older  subjects  have  ex- 
hausted their  usefulness  and  are  no  more 
needed  to  advance  the  highest  and  best  in- 
terests of  education  at  the  present  time. 
The  trend  of  the  best  thought  of  the  day 
is  to  admit  all  subjects  to  which  man  may 
give  his  studious  attention,  the  pursuit  of 
which  promises  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
new  relationships  and  the  creation  of  new 
combinations  of  truth  in  the  infinite  realms 
of  knowledge.  In  widening  the  scope  of 
studies  which  may  in  all  good  conscience  be 
called  liberal,  the  college  has  neither  sur- 
rendered its  high  prerogative  of  preparing 
men  and  women  for  leadership,  nor  has  it 
yielded  to  the  insistent  cry  of  the  age  for 
the  immediately  practical  and  utilitarian. 
This  newer  conception  of  the  humanities, 
which  finds  a  place  for  every  form  of  knowl- 
edge that  tends  to  open  the  windows  of  the 
mind  toward  new  truth  and  develop  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  man  in  harmony 
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with  his  own  highest  possibilities,  retains 
all  that  was  vital  in  the  old.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  humanism,  not  its  external  forms 
and  trappings,  that  gave  worth  and  signifi- 
cance to  its  discipline. 

And  now  freely  conceding  that  the  stud- 
ies of  a  liberal  education  are  by  no  means 
to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed boundaries  of  the  classical  branches, 
and  cheerfully  ascribing  intrinsic  value  to 
many  of  the  newer  subjects,  let  us  return 
to  our  original  query  and  ask  what  partic- 
ular functions  we  may  expect  the  human- 
istic studies  to  perform  in  a  well-rounded 
and  complete  system  of  liberal  education. 
In  any  such  system  the  humanities  may  be 
relied  upon  to  make  two  great  and  lasting 
contributions  to  that  endless  process  we  call 
education  by  means  of  which  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day  are  evolved  into  the  men 
and  women  of  to-morrow.  The  first  of 
these  is  unquestionably  the  opportunity 
they  give  to  the  youth  for  entering  into 
and  enjoying  to  the  full  his  part  of  the 
glorious  heritage  that  has  come  to  him 
from  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  all  past 
ages,  a  birthright  which  includes  the 
noblest  and  best  of  all  that  men  have 
thought  and  said  and  done  in  the  world. 
The  masterpieces  of  the  world's  best  liter- 
ature, the  record  of  man's  noblest  endeav- 
ors after  truth  and  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice, and  the  wisdom  of  the  world's  great- 
est philosophers  are  surely  the  appropriate 
means  for  giving  to  the  college  boys  and 
girls  of  this  generation  their  intellectual 
and  spiritual  heritage.  Professor  Perry, 
of  Harvard  University,  has  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  place  the  historical  studies 
should  have  in  such  a  scheme  of  education : 

A  liberal  education  should  be  regarded  as  the 
means  of  introducing  the  younger  generation  to 
its  birthrigtht,  a  sort  of  visiting  the  ancestral  es- 
tate before  taking  possession.  The  best  example 
of  what  I  mean  is  afforded  by  historical  studies, 


not  only  history  in  the  usual  sense  of  political  his- 
tory, but  history  as  a  record  of  man 's  past 
achievements  in  art,  science,  industry  and  relig- 
ion. The  study  of  history  in  this  sense  is  like  paus- 
ing on  one's  journey  to  take  a  long  look  back- 
ward, so  that  one  may  see  the  direction  of  one's 
way,  and  realize  vividly  the  place  one  has  reached. 
And  through  history,  one  takes  over  the  past  and 
makes  it  one's  own.  One  becomes  so  connected 
with  the  past,  that  we  can  be  said  to  carry  it  on, 
or  to  begin  where  it  leaves  off.  It  is  like  running 
a  relay  race ;  when  one 's  turn  comes,  one  has  to 
touch  the  last  runner  in  order  to  take  up  the  race 
in  his  stead,  inheriting  at  the  start  the  advantage 
that  he  and  others  before  him  ihave  earned.  His- 
torical studies  are  a  sort  of  touching  of  the  past 
by  which  one  claims  one's  place  in  the  race,  and 
runs  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  third  or  fourth  mil- 
lennium. 

But  it  is  man's  literary  inheritance  that 
we  think  of  most  in  connection  with  the 
studies  of  the  humanities,  and  here  let 
Senator  Lodge  speak  for  us : 

In  literature  are  garnered  up  the  thoughts 
whicJh  have  moved  the  world  and  guided,  all  un- 
seen, the  history  of  man.  Worth  more  than  all 
the  money  ever  piled  up  are  the  happiness,  the 
delights,  the  help,  which  literature  has  brought  to 
the  dhildren  of  men.  A  purely  material  existence, 
a  wholly  material  civilization,  are  joyless,  for  it 
is  only  the  things  of  beauty  that  are  joys  for- 
ever. In  literature,  in  the  creations  of  human 
imagination,  are  to  be  found  the  men  and  women, 
outside  the  little  immediate  world  of  each  one  of 
us,  whom  we  know  and  love  best,  whom  we  hate 
most,  whom  we  constantly  discuss.  Real  men  and 
women  die,  but  the  men  and  women  created  by  the 
imagination  of  those  who  "body  forth  the  forms 
of  things  unknown"  live  always.  Ulysses  and 
Hector,  Don  Quixote  and  Hamlet,  are  more  real, 
are  better  known  to  us  than  any  men  who  lived 
and  walked  the  earth  and  whose  deeds  and  words 
fill  the  pages  of  history.  Think  of  the  friends  and 
companions  literature  has  brought  to  us,  with 
whom  we  love  to  live  and  wander  and  dream  the 
hours  away.  They  come  in  an  almost  endless  pro- 
cession, bringing  with  them  every  emotion,  sorrow 
and  anger,  love  and  hate,  laughter,  humor,  adven- 
ture. These  are  the  gifts  of  literature,  of  the 
imagination  of  men  of  genius  endowed  with  the 
creative  power,  from  Shakespeare  with  his  world 
of  men  and  women  out  and  on  through  all  the 
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great  literature  of  civilized  man.  .  .  .  When  we 
enter  the  wide  domain  of  the  literature  of  imagi- 
nation we  find  ourselves  among  the  greatest  minds 
which  humanity  has  produced,  so  great,  so  differ- 
ent from  all  others  that  we  are  fain  to  give  them 
a  name  we  can  not  define,  and  call  them  geniuses. 
There  we  are  in  the  company  of  the  poets,  the 
makers,  the  singers.  All  are  there  from  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  writers  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  onward  to  the 
glory  that  was  Greece;  onward  still  to  Lucretius 
and  Horace  and  Catullus  and  Virgil;  onward  still 
to  him  whom  Virgil  led,  who  covered  all  Italy 
with  his  hood;  onward  to  the  "chief  of  organic 
numbers,"  and  still  onward  to  the  poets  of  the 
last  century  and  of  our  own  time,  for  although 
poetry  waxes  and  wanes  it  can  never  pass  wholly 
away.  There,  too,  we  find  the  great  poets  who 
were  also  dramatists,  who  created  the  men  and 
women  who  never  lived  and  will  never  die. 

But  man  looks  before  as  well  as  after  and 
an  age  as  practical  as  ours  is  sure  to  ask 
some  pretty  searching  questions  concern- 
ing the  so-called  practical  or  vocational  as- 
pects of  the  subjects  presented  to  him  in  the 
college  curriculum.  How  can  the  human- 
ities hope  to  hold  their  own  unless  they 
promise  the  training  and  equipment  which 
will  enable  their  recipients  to  win  wealth 
and  worldly  position?  And  once  more  let 
us  approach  the  subject  from  the  historical 
point  of  view.  Humanism  has  had  little  to 
do  with  that  conception  of  education  which 
regards  the  college  curriculum  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  introducing  as  many  technical 
and  professional  courses  as  the  callow  youth 
who  have  mistaken  the  purposes  of  a  col- 
lege education  may  clamor  for.  There  is 
one  sense,  and  only  one,  in  which  a  genuine 
college  course  may  be  regarded  as  voca- 
tional, and  that  is  the  sense  in  which  it 
helps  to  prepare  for  life.  In  this  sense  all 
liberal  studies  are  vocational,  for  they  give 
the  students  who  pursue  them  conscienti- 
ously and  successfully  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  large  and  efficient  usefulness. 
And  this  is  the  second  great  contribution 
the  humanities  make  to  the  cause  of  educa- 


tion. In  spite  of  the  tremendous  vogue 
which  the  advocates  of  narrow  vocational 
training  in  the  colleges  are  having  in  some 
quarters,  there  are  still  institutions  of 
higher  learning  that  hold  fast  to  that  con- 
ception of  vocation  so  powerfully  expressed 
by  John  Milton,  than  whom  no  man  had  a 
higher  right  to  speak  on  this  topic:  "I  call, 
therefore,"  he  says,  "a  complete  and  gen- 
erous education,  that  which  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, of  peace  and  war. ' '  This  is  the  answer 
of  humanism  to  the  perennial  question 
What  is  the  practical  value  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ?  and  is  surely  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple broad  enough  for  all  those  who  must 
needs  find  a  definite  purpose  for  serious 
endeavor  in  college  work. 

Some  educational  adventurers  have  at- 
tempted to  darken  counsel  by  insisting  that 
the  early  American  colleges  were  organized 
with  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
churches  which  supported  them  with  edu- 
cated ministers,  and  were  therefore  purely 
vocational  and  professional  in  spirit.  It  is 
true  that  these  colleges  had  their  founda- 
tions laid  deep  in  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  people,  but  the  real  aim  of  the 
colleges  was  not  so  much  to  educate  men  to 
be  ministers,  as  ministers  to  be  men.  The 
glory  of  these  institutions  was  that  in  spite 
of  their  narrow  curriculums,  inadequate 
facilities,  and  limited  courses,  they  pre- 
pared their  students  for  life,  and  from  their 
portals  came  not  only  the  leaders  in  law, 
medicine  and  theology,  but  also  that  little 
company  of  statesmen  who  laid  deep  and 
strong  the  foundations  of  the  Republic.  It- 
is  the  high  privilege  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  of  the  present  day  to  continue  these 
traditions  of  the  past  in  the  firm  conviction 
4 'that  spiritual  and  ideal  values  are  of  su- 
preme rank  in  the  make-up  of  reality,  and 
that  these  values  are  most  adequately  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  great  or  classic  achievements 
of  humanity  in  literature  and  art,  especially 
literature. ' '  This  thought  gives  direction  to 
the  whole  modern  conception  of  liberal 
studies  and  goes  back  to  the  sharply  drawn 
distinction  made  by  Aristotle  between  a 
liberal  education  as  an  end  in  itself  and  a 
mechanical  or  professional  training  as  a 
means  for  practical  ends  beyond  itself. 
The  very  word  " liberal' '  pointed  to  this 
fundamental  idea  of  liberty :  freedom  from 
the  servile  grind  of  the  slave  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  liberty  to  choose  one's  life 
work  on  the  other. 

Many  institutions  are  encouraging  pre- 
mature specialization  by  giving  students  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an 
early  selection  of  those  studies  which  will 
bear  directly  upon  their  after  career.  A 
narrow  utilitarianism  may  defeat  its  own 
ends.  Whatever  may  be  the  purpose  of  the 
advocates  of  these  views,  they  place  the 
emphasis  upon  the  material  side  of  life, 
and  thus,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  dull 
the  keen  edge  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
appreciation.  I  have  no  particular  quarrel 
with  the  bread-and-butter  courses  of  the  col- 
leges, nor  with  the  canning,  corn  and  pig 
clubs  of  the  high  schools,  but  I  do  insist 
that  these  things  can  not  be  substituted  for 
the  realities  of  education  without  lasting 
hurt.  Such  courses,  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
do  connect  with  life,  but  with  a  life  that  is 
easiest  interpreted  in  terms  of  earning  a 
livelihood.    Says  Grant  Showerman : 

We  have  too  many  teachers  of  thin  and  narrow 
quality;  too  many  preachers  whose  intellectual 
deficiencies  are  such  as  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
earnest  and  self-sacrificing  character;  too  many 
lawyers  who  took  the  short  cut  to  a  professional 
career,  and  are  uncultivated  and  slovenly  in 
thought,  speech  and  intellectual  habit;  too  many 
physicians  whose  growth  is  stunted  because  their 
intellectual  roots  are  not  set  deep  enough.  In  all 
these  and  other  professions^  the  fulness  of  power 
that  marks  the  master-personality  has  not  been 
attainable  because  of  deficiency  in  general  culti- 


vation. The  immediate  object  of  the  individual 
has  been  realized,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  po- 
tential total;  the  good  enough  has  been  the  enemy 
of  the  best. 

All  studies  are  not  of  equal  educational 
value,  and  this  much  the  parents  and  stu- 
dents who  look  to  us  for  educational  guid- 
ance have  a  right  to  know.  Man  can  not 
live  by  bread  alone.  The  final  test  of  a 
college  education  is  not  the  skill  its  gradu- 
ates manifest  in  acquiring  the  good  things 
of  life  after  leaving  the  college  halls,  though 
many  people  act  as  if  they  thought  so. 
They  are  always  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  wage-earning  capacity  of 
the  individual.  They  are  forever  contend- 
ing that  education  must  connect  with  life, 
but  they  mean  by  this  the  life  of  the  body 
rather  than  of  the  spirit.  They  forget  they 
can  not  apply  the  standards  of  the  market- 
place to  the  evaluation  of  mental  and  moral 
effort.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  that  conception 
of  education  which  makes  man  a  mere  cog 
in  the  vast  machinery  of  our  material  life 
and  that  which  regards  him  as  a  spiritual 
being  looking  before  and  after  and  capable 
of  development  in  a  spiritual  environment. 
Perhaps  we  may  not  all  be  able  to  rise  to  the 
high  argument  of  Emerson's  idealism,  but 
what  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  if  we 
could ! 

You  will  hear  every  day  the  maxims  of  a  low 
prudence.  You  will  hear  that  the  first  duty  is  to 
get  land  and  money,  place  and  name.  "What  is 
this  Truth  you  seek?  what  is  this  Beauty?"  men 
will  ask,  with  derision.  If,  nevertheless,  God  have 
called  any  of  you  to  explore  truth  and  beauty,  be 
bold,  be  firm,  be  true.  When  you  shall  say,  "As 
others  do,  so  will  I:  I  renounce,  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
my  early  visions;  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land, 
and  let  learning  and  romantic  expectations  go, 
until  a  more  convenient  season"; — then  dies  the 
man  in  you;  then  once  more  perish  the  buds  of 
art,  and  poetry  and  science,  as  they  have  died  al- 
ready in  a  thousand  thousand  men.  The  hour  of 
that  choice  is  the  crisis  of  your  history;  and  see 
that  you  hold  yourself  fast  by  the  intellect.  .  .  . 
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Why  should  you  renounce  your  right  to  traverse 
the  star-lit  deserts  of  truth,  for  the  premature  com- 
forts of  an  acre,  house,  and  barn?  Truth  also  has 
its  roof,  and  bed,  and  board.  Make  yourself  neces- 
sary to  the  world,  and  mankind  will  give  you 
bread,  and  if  not  store  of  it,  yet  such  as  shall  not 
take  away  your  property  in  all  men's  possessions, 
in  all  men's  affections,  in  art,  in  nature  and  in 
hope. 

The  antithesis  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  is  as  old  as  life  itself.  It  has 
divided  men  in  two  opposite  camps  in  all 
ages  of  the  world's  history.  The  Master 
found  the  controversy  acute  in  his  day,  and 
without  minimizing  the  value  and  signif- 
icance of  material  things,  stated  once  for 
all  that  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment.  The  antithesis  can  only  be 
resolved  when  we  are  willing  to  place  the 
emphasis  not  upon  the  immediately  useful 
and  practical  but  upon  the  more  remote 
aims  which  include  the  whole  circle  of 
man's  spiritual  nature.  To  induct  the 
choice  youth  of  each  generation  into  the 
possession  of  the  great  spiritual  treasures 
of  the  race  and  to  prepare  them  for  enter- 
ing intelligently  and  conscientiously  into 
the  highest  of  all  vocations,  the  vocation  of 
becoming  such  men  and  women  as  God  in- 
tended them  to  be,  these  are  the  services 
which  the  study  of  the  humanities  has  ren- 
dered in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  ren- 
der in  the  future. 

William  A.  Webb 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


SHOULD   COLLEGES   ADMIT  HIGH- 
SCHOOL    GRADUATES  WITHOUT 
REGARD  TO  SUBJECTS  STUDIED 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL?* 

A  few  months  ago  a  New  York  paper 
asked  various  educators  for  an  opinion 
concerning  several  matters. 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers'  Association,  Scranton,  December  28,  1915. 


In  my  reply  I  emphasized  no  military 
drill  in  high  schools;  college  preparation 
for  American  children  in  the  public  high 
school  rather  than  in  the  private  prepara- 
tory school,  because  of  its  training  in 
democracy;  and  college  entrance  on  power 
to  do  college  work,  rather  than  on  partic- 
ular knowledge. 

The  New  York  Independent  considered 
the  statement  that  college  entrance  should 
be  on  power  rather  than  on  information  of 
sufficient  importance  to  reprint  it  in  its 
column  called  "  Remarkable  Remarks.'' 
In  making  the  statement  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  was  saying  anything  remarkable. 
None  of  you,  probably,  will  consider  it  re- 
markable. You  feel  that  ability  to  do  col- 
lege work  has  always  been  the  requirement 
for  college  entrance.  Perhaps,  however, 
when  I  say  that  I  believe  that  ability  to  do 
college  work  can  be  attained  during  four 
years  of  study  in  high  school  without  regard 
to  the  subjects  pursued,  you  will  promptly 
disagree  with  me. 

We  agree  that  ability  to  do  college  work 
should  be  the  one  requirement  for  college 
entrance.  The  task  of  the  college  is  to 
determine  whether  the  applicant  for  en- 
trance has  that  ability.  When  I  entered 
college  three  things  were  essential  to  do 
college  work,  namely,  the  completion  of 
four  years  of  Latin,  of  three  years  of  Greek, 
and  of  algebra  and  plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry. Of  course  I  had  had  some  other 
work  in  high  school,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  considered  of  the  slightest  value 
in  preparing  me  to  do  college  work. 

A  few  colleges  to-day  cling  to  about  this 
requirement,  although  two  years  in  a  mod- 
ern language  and  three  years  in  English 
are  in  most  cases  added. 

The  majority  of  colleges,  however,  have 
concluded  that  other  subjects  besides  Latin 
and  Greek  will  give  a  youth  ability  to  do 
college  work.    A  few  have  even  concluded 
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that  a  student  can  develop  power  to  con- 
tinue his  education  without  mathematics. 

I  believe  unqualifiedly  in  the  value  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics.  I  be- 
lieve, likewise,  that  modern  language  and 
science  and  English  and  history  and  voca- 
tional subjects,  and  even  shop  work,  will 
develop  ability  to  do  college  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  four  years  of  training  in  any  reg- 
ular high-school  course,  if  the  subjects  are 
well  taught,  will  develop  an  ability  entirely 
adequate  to  college  work.  The  fact  that 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  that 
Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  that 
Reed  College,  that  interesting  experiment 
aiming  to  show  what  a  college  can  do  that 
is  entirely  unhampered  by  the  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  fact  that  these  three  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  many  others  in  the  United 
States,  have  dared  to  say,  "As  far  as  scho- 
lastic preparation  goes,  we  are  ready  to 
admit  the  recommended  graduates  of  any 
first-class  high  school  without  regard  to  the 
subjects  studied  in  the  high  school/'  indi- 
cates that  such  a  procedure  is  possible, 
even  in  an  institution  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing. These  institutions  require  that  the 
student  shall  be  recommended  by  his  prin- 
cipal. That,  of  course,  should  always  be 
demanded.  There  are  boys  and  girls  grad- 
uated from  high  school  who  should  not  go 
to  college.  Their  teachers  know  who  they 
are.  Likewise,  the  high-school  teachers 
know  that  certain  young  people  have  men- 
tal ability  to  do  college  work,  even  though 
they  have  not  fulfilled  the  fixed  require- 
ment of  the  average  modern  college. 

Most  colleges  require  fourteen  and  one 
half  or  fifteen  units  for  entrance.  At  ran- 
dom I  note  the  fixed  or  specified  units  in 
ten  Pennsylvania  colleges:  eleven,  sixteen, 
fourteen,  twelve  and  one  half,  fifteen, 
thirteen,  ten  and  one  half,  thirteen  and  one 
half,  ten  and  one  half. 

These  are  typical.    Of  these  fixed  units 


in  every  case  three  are  in  English.  Not 
less  than  two  are  in  mathematics.  In  nearly 
every  instance  one  is  in  history,  and  never 
less  than  two  in  foreign  language. 

I  taught  two  decades  in  secondary 
schools.  This  experience  convinces  me  that 
a  very  appreciable  per  cent,  of  high-school 
students  lack  the  ability  to  do  two  years' 
work  in  mathematics  or  two  years'  work  in 
a  foreign  language  without  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  return  received.  Those  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  William  Hawley 
Smith's  very  interesting  and  I  believe  very 
true  book  entitled,  "All  the  Children  of 
All  the  People,"  will  remember  that  he 
vigorously  defends  the  proposition  that 
some  children  are  "born  short"  in  mathe- 
matics, and  others  are  "born  short"  in 
foreign  language,  while  these  same  chil- 
dren have  at  least  ordinary  ability  and 
perhaps  exceptional  ability  in  other  sub- 
jects. That  this  is  true  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, I  believe,  by  any  teacher  who  has 
had  a  dozen  years  with  high-school  boys 
and  girls.  The  specialist  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  higher  education  may 
not  agree  with  it,  although  many  such  have 
said  to  me  that  their  experience  has  con- 
vinced them  of  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

Granting  that  this  is  true,  is  it  just  for 
colleges  to  deny  these  boys  and  girls  the 
privileges  of  college  training?  They  have 
ability  to  become  men  and  women  who 
will  lead.  The  high  school  is  hampered  by 
the  demand,  absolute  and  fixed,  that  stu- 
dents coming  into  college  must  have  mathe- 
matics and  foreign  language.  These  pupils 
undertake  to  do  the  work  in  mathematics 
and  foreign  language  required  in  the  high 
school  because  of  the  demand  of  the  col- 
lege. They  are  not  equal  to  the  task  and 
are  slaughtered  at  the  end  of  one  year  or 
two  years.  Perhaps  the  high  school  has  had 
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the  courage  of  modern  pedagogical  con- 
viction and  developed  courses  adapted 
primarily  to  boys  and  girls  who  will  not  go 
to  college.  These  young  folks  who  are 
"born  short"  pursue  one  of  these  courses. 
They  develop  mental  power  during  four 
years  in  high  school.  They  show  that  they 
have  promise  of  attaining  leadership ;  yet 
there  is  not  to-day  a  college  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  believe,  which  in  its  catalogue  ex- 
presses a  willingness  to  accept  these  stu- 
dents. Their  teachers  know  that  they  have 
ability  to  do  work  of  a  college  grade.  The 
college  officials  believe  that  they  have  such 
ability.  And  yet  narrowing,  hampering 
traditions  bind  us  so  firmly  that  we  dare 
not  live  up  to  our  convictions  and  give 
these  young  people  an  opportunity  to  enter 
Pennsylvania  colleges.  If  they  go  to  col- 
lege, they  must  travel,  forsooth,  to  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  or  Massachusetts! 

The  aim  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  is  not  to  make  scholars.  It 
is  our  aim  rather  to  give  men  and  women 
the  power  to  live  a  life  of  unselfish  service, 
having  in  it  contentment  and  happiness, 
not  only  because  of  the  rendering  of  serv- 
ice, but  because  of  the  living  ability  to  ap- 
preciate the  better  things,  both  of  ages 
past  and  of  the  present  day.  Are  we  not 
aiming  at  those  somewhat  indefinable  char- 
acteristics which  we  call  culture  and  re- 
finement? Is  there  any  one  in  this  audi- 
ence who  believes  that  a  man,  to  be  cultured 
and  refined,  and  to  appreciate  the  past  and 
present,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics or  of  foreign  language  ?  How  many 
of  us  have  appreciated  ^E.schylus  more  in 
Greek  than  in  translation?  How  many  of 
us  have  appreciated  "Faust"  or  "Les  Mis- 
erables"  more  in  the  original  than  in  Eng- 
lish? Was  it  not  Emerson  who  thought  it 
foolish  to  swim  the  river  of  the  original 
when  it  is  possible  to  cross  on  the  bridge 
of  translation?  I  believe  that  if  the  aver- 
age student  will  spend  in  mastering  the  art 


of  reading  with  appreciation  one  fourth  of 
the  time  that  he  spends  in  mastering  foreign 
languages,  he  will  have  a  power  to  attain 
culture  and  refinement  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  better  things  of  all  ages  far  beyond 
anything  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  us 
have  attained  through  a  study  of  languages 
not  our  own. 

I  believe  in  mathematics.  I  know  that 
modern  development  along  many  lines  is 
dependent  upon  mathematics.  I  know, 
also,  that  I  have  never  made  any  use  of  my 
calculus,  or  even  of  my  algebra,  My  study 
of  those  subjects  helped  to  give  me  a  habit 
of  concentration.  But  many  other  subjects 
would  have  gone  equally  far  in  giving  me 
this  habit.  I  believe  in  modern  languages ; 
but  the  man  who  wrote  the  Bixby  letter 
and  the  Gettysburg  speech  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  language.  Does  any  one 
here  dare  say  he  was  not  educated?  One 
may  be  educated  and  have  nothing  of 
mathematics  or  foreign  language.  Why  re- 
quire every  boy  and  girl  who  enters  college 
to  have  passed  through  a  deadening  tread- 
mill which  too  often  leads  not  only  from 
the  college,  but  also  from  the  high  school 
early  in  the  course?  Why  not  make  it 
possible,  yes,  even  easy,  for  boys  and  girls 
to  go  through  high  school  without  algebra 
and  geometry  and  foreign  language? 

You  say  that  I  wish  to  make  education 
easy.  Not  at  all!  As  a  teacher  of  litera- 
ture I  insist  that  through  our  English 
classics  I  can  develop  just  as  much  ability 
to  concentrate  as  can  be  developed  through 
mathematics  or  foreign  language.  The 
teaching  of  history  can  be  made  to  do  the 
same  thing.  I  am  ready  to  assert  my  belief 
that  any  subject  now  taught  in  high  school 
can  be  taught  with  a  thoroughness  and  a 
nicety  of  detail  that  will  develop  full  power. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  in  most  high 
schools  these  subjects  are  taught  just  as 
well  as  mathematics  or  as  foreign  languages 
are  taught,  and  that  to-day,  in  general,  they 
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are  developing  just  as  much  mental  power 
as  these  subjects  are  developing. 

Of  course  if  Pennsylvania  colleges  should 
ever  take  the  splendid  step  that  makes 
graduation  from  a  first-class  high  school 
the  one  requirement  for  entrance,  they  will 
of  necessity  modify  their  courses  of  study. 
To-day,  I  presume,  every  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege presents  beginning  German  as  college 
work.  Why  not  beginning  Latin?  Why 
should  not  the  young  man  who  enters  col- 
lege without  Latin  have  the  privilege  of 
studying  Latin  if  he  desires  it?  Why 
should  we  say  that  the  student  may  not  be 
graduated  from  college  unless  he  has  com- 
pleted certain  definite  subjects  in  college? 
If  history  has  shown  that  men  can  be  edu- 
cated without  knowing  foreign  language, 
wrhy  should  we  demand  foreign  language 
for  a  college  degree?  If  experience  shows 
that  many  men  are  thoroughly  educated 
for  their  work  and  for  making  the  world 
nobler  and  better  and  that  without  the 
study  of  mathematics,  why  should  we  de- 
mand at  least  a  year's  work  in  college 
mathematics  in  order  that  a  degree  be 
granted?  Is  it  not  time  for  us  as  mem- 
bers of  college  faculties  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  the  meaning  of  education?  Is  it 
wise  for  us  longer  to  insist  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages  when  men  had  to 
know  Latin  in  order  to  carry  on  either 
literary  or  governmental  affairs,  and  when 
mathematics  was  taught  as  an  artificial  de- 
mand, exactly  as  it  is  to-day  for  most  stu- 
dents? Should  we  not  be  liberal  enough 
in  this  age  of  efficiency  to  concede  the  wis- 
dom of  training  boys  and  girls  especially 
along  the  lines  for  which  nature  seems  to 
have  fitted  them?  This  young  man  has  a 
talent  for  a  certain  line  of  work.  Should 
he  not  be  permitted  to  emphasize  that 
rather  than  be  compelled  to  do  other  work 
for  which  he  is  in  no  way  fitted,  in  order 
that  he  may  secure  a  college  degree? 


You  see  I  am  not  conservative.  You  see 
that  I  believe  in  high-school  education  and 
college  education  for  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people.  You  see  that  I  believe  that  four 
years  in  high  school,  plus  four  years  in 
college,  is  infinitely  better  for  the  youth  or 
maiden  of  aspiring  mind,  even  though  he  is 
"born  short"  in  mathematics  or  in  for- 
eign language  or  in  science  or  in  any  other 
subject,  than  are  six  or  eight  years  in  a 
shop,  or  a  store,  or  a  factory,  or  even  in 
travel  or  in  pampered  ease.  College  train- 
ing is  so  valuable  in  the  development  of 
civilization,  in  the  forwarding  of  noble 
ideals,  that  I  believe  the  more  young  people 
who  can  be  given  a  college  training,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  world  to-morrow ;  and  I 
believe  a  college  education  should  mean 
four  years  in  college,  with  an  adequate 
training  attained  through  what  modern 
education  knows  as  the  group  system, 
rather  than  through  any  hard  and  fast  re- 
quired courses  of  study. 

The  flexible  college  entrance  requirement 
necessitates  the  flexible  college  course. 
That  flexible  college  course  should  not  mean 
merely  a  "hash"  of  subjects.  It  should 
mean  careful,  consistent  training  along  the 
lines  of  the  student's  natural  abilities,  such 
as  is  made  possible  by  the  group  system. 
There  should  be  opportunity  for  the  young 
people  who  wish  the  classics  or  modern 
languages  or  sciences;  there  should  be  op- 
portunity for  those  who  care  not  for  these 
things.  Literature  and  sociology,  political 
economy  and  history,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, the  study  of  flowers  and  birds  and 
the  constellations,  the  study  of  how  to  be  a 
worthy  father  and  mother,  the  study  of 
home-making  and  boy-training  and  com- 
munity service  and  Bible  pedagogy  and  a 
thousand  things  that  are  of  use — the  study 
of  such  subjects  as  have  the  power  to  de- 
velop culture  and  refinement  and  noble 
character — I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  believe 
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a  college  education  of  this  type  would  be 
far  more  service  to  the  individual,  to  his 
community,  and  to  the  world,  than  is  the 
college  education  which  is  based  on  foreign 
language  and  mathematics,  and  a  technical 
narrowing  study  of  science.  The  great 
things  that  make  for  broad  living  and  wide 
service  are  the  things  that  a  college  educa- 
tion should  emphasize;  the  narrowing  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  of  to-day  do  not 
demand  of  the  college  courses  of  study 
which  lead  to  this  education.  I  believe 
every  college  should  admit  as  a  student 
any  recommended  applicant  who  has  been 
graduated  from  a  first-class  high  school. 
I  believe  that  every  college  should  have 
courses  of  study  which  make  for  the  true 
education  of  men  and  women  rather  than 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  entirely  artifi- 
cial and  traditional  demands  that  have 
come  to  us  from  ages  past.  The  twentieth 
century  demands  a  different  type  of  train- 
ing from  that  demanded  by  the  seventeenth 
or  even  from  that  demanded  by  the  nine- 
teenth. The  watch-word  to-day  is  service. 
The  colleges  are  not  preparing  young  men 
and  young  women  primarily  for  service. 
They  are  giving  them  a  power,  it  is  true, 
whieh  will  enable  them  to  serve  if  later  on 
the  ideals  of  service  shall  be  developed ;  but 
to-day,  are  we  not  failing  to  develop 
through  our  college  studies  the  great  ideals 
and  to  give  the  kind  of  training  which 
makes  possible  the  realization  of  those 
ideals?  My  conviction  is  clear  that  we 
need  to  be  more  democratic  both  in  our  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  and  in  our  col- 
lege courses  of  study. 

Thos.  C.  Blaisdell 


THE  SECOND  CRISIS  OF  CHILDHOOD1 

The  recent  discussion  aroused  by  a  Chi- 
cago physician's  refusal  to  perform  an 

1  Address  at  Virginia  State  Kindergarten  Union, 
Bichmond,  November  26,  1915. 


operation  that  probably  would  have  pro- 
longed for  a  short  time  the  life  of  a  de- 
formed and  apparently  imbecile  five-day- 
old  child  indicates  how  tenacious  are  the 
traditional  and  conventional  points  of  view 
regarding  what  is  generally  proclaimed  to 
be  The  Sacredness  of  Life.  Nothing  must 
be  done  to  retard  the  child's  advantage  in 
meeting  the  first  crisis  of  its  existence 
among  men.  Time,  money,  pain,  sacrifice, 
watchful  care  are  willingly  expended  to 
promote  physiological  functioning.  Life  in 
its  mere  animal  form  of  organic  processes 
is  sacred  and  it  is  deemed  a  crime  to  do  or 
leave  undone  anything  that  will  impede  or 
destroy  this  animal  existence. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
Chicago  case  save  to  call  attention  to  this 
conventional  reverence  for  physical  life  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  as  man  has  risen  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  this  reverence  has  deep- 
ened and  broadened  until  to-day  it  is  quite 
generally  held  that  the  child  has  a  right,  to 
live  not  merely  physically,  but  it  has  a 
further  claim  to  the  brightest  prospects  for 
a  most  highly  developed  form  of  not  only 
physical  but  mental  and  moral  life  as  well. 
The  first  crisis  is  all-important,  but  the  sec- 
ond is  equally  fundamental.  Not  only  a 
right  start  biologically,  but  an  advantageous 
start  intellectually,  is  imperative  if  child- 
hood is  to  meet  the  baffling  mystery  of 
adolescence  and  the  impressive  duties  of 
adulthood  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  suc- 
cess. The  movement  of  Child  Conserva- 
tion is  therefore  one  of  the  great  programs 
of  high  civilization,  one  of  the  clearest  obli- 
gations of  a  right-thinking  people,  one  of 
the  most  compelling  necessities  of  our  mod- 
ern social  order. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  presence  to  re- 
view the  history  of  the  organized  effort  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  child  or  to  re- 
stress  the  fundamental  principles  of  Froe- 
bel,  Pestalozzi  and  Montessori,  upon  whose 
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bases  much  of  the  kindergarten  type  of 
education  rests.  The  inevitable  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  method  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  truths  or  facts  about  which  there  is 
general  agreement.  To  deny  that  the  kin- 
dergarten is  of  fundamental  importance  is 
to  ignore  the  complexity  of  child  life  and 
the  dangers  lurking  around  false  attacks 
and  methods  of  unfolding  the  delicately  ad- 
justed means  of  growth  and  future  powers 
possessed  by  the  child.  It  will  be  profitable 
to  remind  ourselves  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing factors  in  this  enlarging  effort  to  start 
the  child  aright. 

I.  The  Immediate  Need  of  Organized 
Kindergartens. — There  are  perfectly  con- 
scientious people  who  rather  doubt  the 
necessity  of  an  organization  whose  purpose 
and  in  the  main  whose  methods  are"  so 
closely  similar  to  those  of  the  primary  de- 
partment of  the  public  school.  Multiplica- 
tion of  organizations  without  a  distinct  and 
legitimate  end  in  view  is  unfortunate. 
Over-systematizing  may  be  a  curse  of  these 
times.  The  kindergarten,  however,  is  not 
a  useless  duplication  of  public-school  work. 
Its  reasons  for  existence  in  organized  form 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  introduce  the  child  gradually  to 
purposeful  group  life.  Note  the  word 
gradually.  The  home  at  best  is  a  narrow 
and  partial  environment.  The  child  is 
cared  for  by  loving  parents,  sisters,  broth- 
ers and  friends.  Its  every  wish  is  eagerly 
satisfied,  its  pains,  joys,  whims,  faults, 
mistakes  are  so  many  calls  for  unselfish 
devotion  on  the  part  of  its  protectors.  But 
there  is  a  big  world  outside,  not  quite  so 
friendly,  not  quite  so  ready  to  stop  its 
routine  for  the  fancies  and  childish  des- 
potism of  the  little  one.  The  school  with 
its  necessary  order  and  routine  and  im- 
personal point  of  view  is  the  extreme  op- 
posite of  the  home.  In  the  school  the  child 
becomes  abruptly  part  of  the  strange  group 


some  of  whom  move  rapidly  from  one 
achievement  to  another  while  progress  to 
others  must  be  slower.  It  is  a  public  school, 
and  even  under  the  most  favorable  organ- 
ization or  method  of  teaching  can  not  give 
the  very  young  child  the  personal  home 
touch  and  at  the  same  time  formal  in- 
struction more  easily  possible  under  a  sys- 
tem that  avoids  the  formal  methods  of  the 
school.  In  the  kindergarten  the  child  has 
stepped  into  a  world  larger  than  the  home, 
but  the  home  atmosphere  is  still  there,  to- 
gether with  opportunities  for  development 
beyond  those  of  the  best  of  homes. 

2.  To  revitalize  primary  education  by 
more  efficient  entering  pupils.  This  fact 
is  doubted  by  some  teachers  of  primary 
grades.  It  is  believed  that  children  who 
have  not  become  accustomed  to  the  methods 
of  kindergarten  make  better  progress  in  the 
primary  grade  than  those  that  have  at- 
tended the  less  formal  institution.  A 
counter  claim  is  made  in  Bulletin  No.  24 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education : 

If  the  aim  of  the  school,  including  the  kinder- 
garten, is  in  accordance  with  the  best  educational 
ideals,  the  kindergarten  will  definitely  prepare  for 
the  first  grade,  because  it  will  help  the  child  to  de- 
velop to  the  fullest  at  his  present  stage,  and  the 
next  grade  will  continue  to  aid  this  developing 
individual.  If  the  two  grades  are  perfectly  ad- 
justed to  the  progress  of  the  developing  child,  there 
need  be  no  adoption  of  the  usual  first-grade  lan- 
guage and  number  signs  in  the  kindergarten,  nor 
need  there  be  an  adoption  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
particular  hand-work  materials  which  children  de- 
sire for  expression  at  the  kindergarten  age. 

That  there  is  not  this  perfect  adjustment  be- 
tween the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  is  evi- 
dent in  many  cases.  It  may  be  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  educational  aims  and  methods  or  to 
the  lack  of  ability  to  put  ideals  into  practise.  The 
burden  of  the  criticism  has  fallen  upon  the  kinder- 
garten, partly  because  it  is  one  of  the  later  addi- 
tions to  the  educational  plan.  It  is  only  in  the 
process  of  formulating  its  own  ideals  and  practise; 
furthermore,  it  stands  as  a  single  grade  in  the 
school.  The  first  grade,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sents the  ideas  of  the  whole  school,  and  its  aims 
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and  practises  have  been  quite  definitely  outlined 
for  many  years.  The  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  two  grades  must  be  one  of  adjustment — ad- 
justment not  to  the  particular  ideas  of  kinder- 
gartners  and  primary  teachers,  but  adjustment  to 
the  best  growth  of  the  developing  child. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  best  answer 
to  what  is  doubtless  a  just  criticism  from 
many  primary  teachers  is  to  make  the  kin- 
dergarten a  real  introduction  to  the  work 
of  the  primary  grades.  The  Bulletin  re- 
ferred to  offers  the  following  suggestions: 

The  adjustments  suggested  by  school  superin- 
tendents, supervisors  and  grade  teachers,  in  order 
of  frequency,  are  as  follows:  For  the  kindergarten 
— more  independence  in  handwork  periods;  more 
quietness  during  occupations  and  other  table  work; 
removal  of  age  limit,  so  that  a  child  may  be  placed 
in  the  class  best  suited  to  his  development;  limita- 
tion of  kindergarten  to  one  year;  more  attention 
to  the  use  of  English  in  conversation;  introduction 
of  reading  and  writing.  For  the  first-grade  teacher 
— introduction  of  more  handwork;  greater  free- 
dom; movable  chairs  and  tables,  and  use  of  circle 
for  conversation  and  games;  smaller  classes;  seat 
work  more  creative,  not  mere  following  of  teach- 
er's dictation;  elimination  of  number  work,  except 
in  actual  problems. 

The  general  opinion  as  reported  in  let- 
ters from  superintendents  and  grade  teach- 
ers and  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  that  in 
the  main  the  kindergarten  is  consciously 
aiming  to  give  and  is  giving  the  kind  of 
education  which  the  primary  teachers  find 
is  helpful  in  the  next  grade;  but  that 
desirable  adjustments  can  be  made  on  both 
sides  to  make  the  relation  more  effective 
for  education. 

The  three  types  of  plans  now  being  tried 
throughout  the  country  are: 

To  arrange  courses  of  study  in  elemen- 
tary schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  subject  matter  of  the  kin- 
dergarten " program"  and  interrelate  it 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 

To  place  the  kindergartens  and  primary 
grades  of  a  school  system  under  the  super- 


vision of  one  person,  and  that  person  a 
trained  kindergartner. 

To  reorganize  the  training  courses  in 
normal  schools  so  that  the  students  shall 
be  required  to  practise  in  primary  grades 
as  well  as  in  the  kindergarten. 

3.  To  give  the  child  the  advantages  of  a 
smaller  group.  The  common  weakness  in 
many  of  the  schools,  in  rural  districts 
especially,  to  make  the  classes  too  large  is 
clearly  a  disadvantage  for  the  very  young 
child  who  needs,  whether  bright  or  slow, 
much  individual  attention.  As  a  result  of 
Dr.  Dyer's  Experiment  in  Kindergarten 
Extension  Work  in  Boston  practically  all 
of  the  60  primary  teachers  favored  the 
kindergarten  methods  because  by  this  means 
they  were  allowed  to  work  with  small 
groups  of  children,  and  some  reported  that 
the  kindergarten  methods  had  resulted  in 
a  larger  number  of  promotions.  The  pres- 
ent doctrine  of  individual  differences  with 
its  accompanying  methods  of  individual 
instruction  should  have  a  place  in  the  child 's 
education  from  the  very  beginning.  In 
the  kindergarten  or  with  the  small  group 
it  is  possible  to  know  the  personal  history 
of  each  child  and  only  as  the  teacher  does 
know  this  personal  history  with  its  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  economic  aspects  can  jus- 
tice be  done  the  little  learner. 

4.  To  study  children's  original  nature 
scientifically.  The  new  science  of  child 
psychology  is  by  no  means  fully  developed. 
There  are  mines  and  tracts  of  truth  still  to 
be  worked  and  surveyed.  The  original  na- 
ture of  the  child  has  for  centuries  been 
judged  a  priori  inherently  sinful  because 
certain  acts  of  man  have  been  termed 
wrong.  It  is  the  baneful  philosophy  of 
evil  inherent  in  matter.  Is  the  child  by  na- 
ture sinful  ?  Is  there  original  sin  in  man  ?s 
original  nature  ?  The  answer  must  be  found 
in  watching  the  child  in  its  normal  en- 
vironment, under  conditions  as  natural  as 
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nature  itself.  Only  under  such  conditions 
can  there  be  found  an  answer  that  ap- 
proximates the  ultimate  truth.  The  scien- 
tific kindergartner  has  this  opportunity. 

5.  To  train  parents  and  teachers  in  the 
gentle  art  of  observing  and  listening  intel- 
ligently to  the  wonders  of  child  life.  If 
the  foregoing  need  of  child  study  is  fun- 
damental it  is  equally  important  that  par- 
ents and  teachers  should  be  trained  to  ob- 
serve scientifically  the  phenomena  of  child 
behavior.  The  kindergarten  is  The  Pleas- 
ant House,  as  Vittorino  de  Feltre  called  his 
school,  where  childhood  unfolds  under 
skillful  direction  by  those  who  know  not 
simply  the  mechanics  of  instruction  but 
the  deeper  reasons,  the  basic  laws  of  child 
nature.  Parents  watching  teachers  and 
teachers  with  the  parents  observing  the 
children  adjust  themselves  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  and  to  their  own  natural 
development  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
study  the  significance  of  instincts  and  the 
fascinating  possibilities  of  sense  training. 

The  value  of  an  organization  that  per- 
mits considerable  individual  freedom  and 
provides  opportunities  for  careful  observa- 
tion at  a  time  when  prevention  is  the  gospel 
of  education  can  not  be  overestimated,  espe- 
cially in  these  days  of  educational  science. 

II.  The  Wonderland  of  Childhood. — If 
the  foregoing  are  among  the  just  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  kindergarten  the 
next  question  must  consider  some  of  the 
facts  of  child  nature  that  may  be  observed 
by  means  of  this  organization. 

These  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  the  general  term  of  A.  Unlearned  Be- 
havior. 

1.  The  Impulse  to  Grow. — Life  means 
growth  and  growth  implies  constant  read- 
justments. Education  is  a  means  of  making 
these  adjustments  easier  and  more  suc- 
cessful. In  countless  ways  the  little  child 
strives  to  become  acquainted  with  its  strange 


environment.  It  cries  for  food,  cries  when 
uncomfortable,  stretches  its  limbs  and  arms, 
clasps  and  unclasps  its  little  hands,  begins 
to  gurgle  the  first  hints  of  language  un- 
derstood by  the  father  as  "papa"  and  by 
the  mother  as  "mama"  but,  by  the  child, 
intended  to  be  simply  a  dimly  conscious  at- 
tempt to  imitate  sounds  it  has  long  heard. 
The  awakening  of  child  nature  must  be 
similar  in  awe-inspiring  grandeur  to  the 
first  shimmerings  of  light  over  the  restless 
rhythm  of  chaos  long  ago;  similar  to  the 
first  movements  and  sounds  of  animal  life 
in  ageless  periods  of  the  past.  Not  merely 
an  animal — although  in  its  movements  how 
like  the  kitten,  the  puppy  and  the  monkey ! 
(Do  we  not  call  its  misbehavior  monkey 
shines?)  This  variety  of  movement  is  sim- 
ply growing-signs  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
child's  crying  is  caused  by  growing  pains. 
But  the  impulse,  the  innate  tendency  for- 
ward and  upward  is  manifested  on  every 
hand.  How  shall  we  deal  with  these  strug- 
gles? The  answer  is  obvious.  Understand 
their  meaning  and  direct  them  carefully. 
Later  come  other  manifestations  of  prog- 
ress. Instincts  of  curiosity,  imitation, 
play,  fear,  self-assertiveness  assume  more 
baffling  forms,  all  of  them  so  many  signs  of 
growth  of  a  more  meaningful  unfolding. 

One  sees  a  group  of  children  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  individual  instincts  (to  fol- 
low a  classification  that  is  more  or  less  ar- 
bitrary) now  meet  other  tendencies.  The 
child  is  not  merely  an  individual — it  is 
fond  of  others,  likes  to  touch  others,  to  be 
approached  and  touched  by  them.  The  so- 
cial instincts  begin  to  assert  their  tremen- 
dous claims  on  the  individual  life.  The 
future  gang  spirit,  tendency  to  run  away 
or  perhaps  to  play  truant,  to  hear  stories 
of  adventure,  to  revere  great  men  and 
noble  women,  to  extend  hero  worship  to  the 
throne  of  God — one  sees  all  this  in  rudi- 
mentary form  confusedly  seeking  channels 
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of  fixed  behavior.  Whither  bound?  This 
impulse  to  unfold  into  large  possibilities  of 
living  must  be  controlled  and  it  must  be 
controlled,  not  negatively,  but  positively. 
To  punish  the  child  for  being  natural  is 
criminal  unless  one  understands  the  psy- 
chology of  habit  formation  which  follows 
the  law  of  pleasant  consequences.  Habits 
are  formed  by  always  resulting  in  pleas- 
ant feelings  of  satisfaction.  Habits  are 
broken  by  attaching  to  them  unpleasant  re- 
sults. In  the  kindergarten  the  psychology 
of  rewards,  logically  the  outcome  of  desir- 
able behavior,  forms  the  basis  of  incentive 
and  discipline.  The  impulse  to  grow  is  di- 
rected into  right  channels  and  by  this  very 
means  growth  becomes  more  luxuriant  and 
approximates  its  maximum. 

2.  The  Bight  to  Play. — As  an  essential 
form  of  this  development  the  child's  in- 
stinct to  play  must  receive  very  careful  at- 
tention. Perhaps  in  no  field  of  school  work 
has  there  been  so  great  a  reformation  as  in 
the  attitude  toward  play.  Unfortunately, 
this  attitude  is  by  no  means  universal. 
There  are  homes  aplenty  where  play  is 
disregarded,  where  the  child's  right  to  re- 
lax, to  recuperate,  to  unconsciously  practise 
the  sterner  pursuits  of  the  future  or  to  be 
a  mere  echo  of  past  activities  that  by  long 
repetitions  have  'become  instinctive,  theo- 
ries held  by  Lazarus,  Groos,  Stanley  Hall, 
respectively,  or  simply  to  use  up  surplus 
nervous  energy,  as  believed  by  Spencer,  is 
ignorantly  denied.  Whatever  may  be  one 's 
theory  of  play,  there  can  be  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  like  to  play  and 
there  must  be  something  fundamentally 
significant  in  our  very  nature  when  we  find 
it  universal.  The  modern  playground  cam- 
paign is  not  a  fad. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  reminds  us  that 
play  should  be  a  prelude  to  work.  In  a 
special  sense  is  this  true  in  the  kindergarten, 
where  the  program  of  play  serves  as  an  in- 


troduction to  the  strain  and  stress  of  later 
days.  The  very  essence  of  play  is  its  lack 
of  the  feeling  of  strain.  The  child  plays 
because  it  wants  to  do  so.  Its  whole  spirit 
is  that  of  abounding  interest.  Through 
play  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  physical 
body,  to  cultivate  group  motives,  to 
strengthen  the  will,  to  control  which,  after 
all,  is  the  essence  of  power.  The  child  has 
an  innate  right  to  play  under  the  most 
fortunate  circumstances.  Left  alone,  most 
children  will  manage  by  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  spend  joysome  hours  even 
alone,  but  when  their  play  is  properly  su- 
pervised by  trained  teachers  and  directed 
into  larger  and  more  truly  educational 
channels  it  becomes  the  very  life-power  of 
the  young  child. 

There  is  needed  in  this  country  a  whole- 
some propaganda  of  the  psychology  of  play. 
Great  things  have  been  done  by  men  like 
Courtis.  Public  playgrounds  are  frequent 
and  the  number  of  trained  teachers  of  play 
is  increasing.  But  what  is  needed  is  the 
intelligent  direction  of  play  in  the  home. 
Parents  need  to  understand  the  profound 
significance  of  the  child's  acts  in  play.  Lo- 
cal kindergartens  have  an  opportunity  here 
by  the  exhibits  of  the  large  variety  of  plays 
now  used,  the  teaching  of  games  that  chil- 
dren can  play  after  a  while  unsupervised, 
the  interpreting  of  the  more  mature  forms 
of  play  as  developed  in  athletics,  outings, 
and  the  intricate  field  of  amusements. 

Is  play  a  haphazard  pastime  or  is  it  pos- 
sible that  certain  specific  kinds  of  play 
should  be  enjoyed  by  certain  classes  of 
people,  and  certain  professions  or  trades,  in 
order  that  individuals  may  derive  the  max- 
imum of  benefit  from  recreation  ?  Have  we 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  art  of 
walking  ?  A  physical  director  in  one  of  the 
largest  universities  in  this  country  told  me 
quite  recently  that  he  believed  money  spent 
on  gymnasiums  would  some  day  be  con- 
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sidered  wasteful  and  that  in  place  of  mag- 
nificent gyms  there  would  be  organized  out- 
door courses  in  play  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Walking,  horseback  riding,  ca- 
noeing, boating  in  its  various  forms,  hunt- 
ing, exploring,  motoring  together  with  the 
usual  outdoor  athletics  would  become  a 
part  of  the  regular  program  of  studies.  In 
miniature,  the  play  instinct  of  the  young 
child  at  home  and  in  the  school  should  have 
the  most  intelligent  and  sympathetic  super- 
vision.   It  is  nature 's  method  of  teaching. 

3.  The  Will  to  Learn. — Any  one  who  has 
observed  children  knows  that  they  are  bun- 
dles of  question  marks.  They  are  also  mim- 
ics by  nature.  Curiosity  and  imitation  in 
various  combinations  and  levels  of  develop- 
ment are  the  sine  qua  non  of  learning.  The 
harmonious  and  concentrated  exercise  of 
the  attention  upon  a  difficult  task  may  be 
called  the  will  to  learn.  It  is  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  entire  personality  of  one's  being 
upon  a  task.  The  child  may  be  restless 
for  many  reasons,  but  it  does  possess  the 
will  to  learn  in  proportion  to  its  interest  in 
the  undertaking.  The  interests  of  the  child, 
as  we  know,  are  closely  related  to  the  in- 
stincts. The  problem  of  education  is  partly 
the  selection  of  those  methods  of  teaching 
that  stimulate  instinctive  interests  to  the 
discipline  of  habit  formation.  If  a  child, 
in  all  respects  apparently  normal,  seems 
to  lack  interest  in  kindergarten  and  school 
work  this  condition  is  due  to  one  of  two 
causes;  either  the  natural  interest  of  the 
child  has  not  been  appealed  to  with  suf- 
ficient " punch"  or  the  child  is  physically 
ill.  Normal  children  want  to  learn.  The 
plasticity,  the  resilience  of  the  nervous 
system  is  wholly  in  favor  of  new  impres- 
sions. The  capacity  of  the  young  child  for 
work  is  marvellous.  Between  its  physical 
and  mental  activities  there  is  a  close  cor- 
relation providing  adequate  measures  are 
employed  to  arouse  and  keep  awake  the 


mind.  Otherwise  one  meets  the  all  too 
common  results  obtained  by  the  Simon- 
Binet  tests,  children  physically  normal  but 
mentally  several  years  behind  the  chrono- 
logical age. 

The  importance  of  all  this  for  the  kin- 
dergarten teacher  is  obvious.  There  is  need 
of  beginning  very  early  to  teach  the  child 
the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  the 
simplest  processes  of  number  work.  It  is 
true,  as  Fiske  writes,  that  the  period  of 
human  infancy  is  much  longer  than  that 
of  other  forms  of  animal  life  because  the 
purpose  is  so  much  higher  and  the  results 
so  much  more  significant  for  the  race.  But 
this  should  not  mean  that  the  period  should 
be  unnecessarily  prolonged  by  delaying  the 
introduction  of  subjects  within  the  range 
of  the  child's  capacity.  The  argument 
usually  presented  is  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
child  to  force  its  mind  too  early.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  more  unfair  to 
force  the  child's  mind  to  remain  inactive 
too  long.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  programs  up  and  down  it  is  within 
the  range  of  conservative  prediction  to 
state  that  writhin  the  next  decade  there 
will  be  a  successful  effort  made  beyond  that 
now  current,  to  introduce  the  child  much 
earlier  to  subjects  that  are  now  delayed  be- 
cause the  child  is  supposed  to  be  mentally 
unable  to  grasp  them  as  yet.  It  is  funda- 
mentally a  matter  of  method,  not  mental 
responsiveness.  Boris  Sidis'  son  and  others 
like  him  have  been  called  precocious. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  fascinatingly  nor- 
mal. By  a  careful  study  of  the  child's 
abilities  in  the  kindergarten  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  to  what  extent  its  range 
of  education  should  be  enlarged.  It  will 
be  found  that  when  properly  attacked  the 
problems  of  reading,  writing,  number  work, 
and  those  astonishing  feats  of  the  imagina- 
tion leading  up  to  choice  bits  of  thinking- 
form  a  firm  foundation  for  the  gradual  sup- 
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plying  of  information  and  for  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  powers  that  even  in  these  days 
of  enlightenment  many  parents  and  teach- 
ers believe  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
child  of  four  or  five. 

4.  The  Power  to  Do. — As  in  the  miracle 
of  old,  I  have  reserved  the  best  wine  until 
the  last.  In  no  phase  of  its  work  does  the 
kindergarten  prove  its  right  to  exist  more 
than  in  the  training  of  the  senses.  Milton 
called  the  senses  the  five  gateways  of  knowl- 
edge. In  these  later  times  the  gates  have 
been  increased  to  about  fourteen.  What- 
ever may  be  our  philosophy  as  to  innate 
ideas,  we  can  probably  agree  that  sense  ex- 
perience is  necessary  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  individual  into  close  intimacy  with  his 
environment.  The  child's  eyes  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  a  restless  sweep  around 
his  environment.  He  sees  far  more  than 
adults  believe  he  does  and  he  sees  much 
more  than  he  ought  to  see.  The  visual 
pictures  of  childhood  are  painted  in  un- 
fading hues  and  tints.  The  ability  to  see 
must  become  ability  to  choose  what  to  see, 
the  power  to  observe  with  thought  and  ap- 
plication. And  the  child  has  ears  that 
eagerly  turn  to  the  stories  of  child  adven- 
tures, to  the  exploits  of  strange  dwellers 
of  Wonderland,  to  the  deeds  of  good  will 
and  the  tales  of  friendly  living.  But  the 
child  hears  more  than  this — music  with  its 
melody  and  rhythm,  its  interpretation  of 
nature,  its  transposition  of  pictures  and 
stories  into  harmonies  that  weave  unex- 
plainable  moods  into  the  texture  of  char- 
acter. 

And  the  child  is  electric  with  activity! 
His  hands  are  marvellously  adaptable.  The 
muscle  sense  has  become  one  of  the  fun- 
damental gateways  of  knowledge  not  only 
in  the  lower  grades,  but  on  the  higher  levels 
as  well.  Only  the  other  day  Ex-President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  advocated  the  stressing  of 
sensory  training  in  the  high  schools  of 


America.  Undoubtedly,  this  phase  of  living 
has  been  long  neglected.  But  in  the  kinder, 
garten  the  variety  of  work  in  picture  writ- 
ing, sewing,  weaving,  paper  cutting,  model- 
ing, building  with  blocks,  laying  railroad 
tracks,  contriving  with  mechanical  toys 
opens  up  a  system  of  sense  training  possible 
in  no  other  way.  The  program  is  flexible. 
Its  maximum  has  by  no  means  been  reached. 
The  handling  of  life's  tools,  education  by 
reality  rather  than  by  copies,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  feasible  in  these  days. 

The  freedom  of  initiative  necessary  for 
this  sense  training  is  possible  only  under 
a  system  of  instruction  and  training  like  the 
kindergarten,  where  each  child  may  work 
for  itself  without  hurry  and  without  re- 
straint. Appreciation  of  color,  form,  tex- 
ture, size,  weight,  etc.,  all  of  fundamental 
importance  in  large  living,  is  developed 
under  the  attractive  form  of  play  or  di- 
version. The  sense  of  position  in  hand, 
arm  and  foot  is  likewise  given  attention. 
In  a  word,  the  child  is  taught  to  use  his 
body  at  a  time  when  the  body  is  adjustable 
with  greatest  ease  and  by  this  means  he  may 
also  be  taught  to  respect  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  to  care  for  its  health.  He  learns 
to  think  by  freedom  of  expression,  by  a  con- 
stant adjusting  of  himself  to  new  situations 
or  new  experience. 

People  who  agree  with  the  foregoing  may 
argue  that  all  this  is  done  in  the  home  or 
by  the  child  without  instruction.  True, 
but  how  is  it  done?  To  say  that  nature 
will  fashion  the  child  perfectly  without 
control  is  an  unwarranted  inference  from 
the  education  by  nature  advocated  by  Rous- 
seau. Nature  is  by  no  means  intelligent. 
Figures  of  speech  must  not  lead  us  astray. 
Religion  must  not  deprive  us  of  common 
sense.  Natural  laws  there  are  and  they 
must  be  obeyed,  but  these  laws  operate 
under  controlled  conditions  of  education 
or  training.    Habits  become  fixed  either 
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way — by  control  or  by  no  control — but  the 
habits  of  wild,  unrestrained  living  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  formed  by 
proper  restraint  and  constraint.  Eye,  ear, 
hand,  foot,  with  accompanying  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  weight,  position,  not 
to  mention  others,  must  be  trained  if  they 
are  to  function  toward  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  growth.  And  the  earlier  this 
training  begins  the  sooner  will  the  organism 
form  those  needful  adjustments  by  which 
the  individual  conforms  to  and  also  re- 
forms his  environment. 

B.  Ethical  Behavior.  Interest  in  the 
physical  and  sensory  development  of  the 
child  must  not  blind  us  to  the  social  value 
of  ethical  standards  as  part  of  the  young 
child's  background  and  attitude  toward  so- 
ciety.   One  or  more  points  must  be  noted. 

1.  The  Call  to  Sacrifice. — Individualistic 
to  a  high  degree,  because  this  assertiveness 
is  fundamental  to  growth  and  the  sus- 
tenance of  life,  this  very  characteristic  of 
the  child  must  be  not  only  controlled  lest 
it  become  a  fatal  boomerang,  but  it  must  be 
elevated  into  the  recognition  that  others 
have  the  same  tendencies  and  the  same 
rights.  Aside  from  the  emotional  appeal 
in  this  connection  there  is  the  all-important 
social  necessity  that  individuals  be  trained 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  others.  The  fu- 
ture leader  must  know  not  only  how  to  fol- 
low and  obey,  he  must  know  that  in  com- 
mon with  himself  others  have  wants  and 
ambitions  as  legitimate  as  his  own.  The 
child  in  the  kindergarten  is  taught  the 
rudiments  of  group  life.  The  spirit  of  the 
group  is  illuminated  for  his  sake  that  he 
may  see  himself  not  alone  selfish  and  obsti- 
nate but  a  nicely  adjusted  part  of  others' 
lives,  benefiting  them,  suffering  with  them, 
cooperating  in  their  behalf.  Many  a  child 
spoiled  at  home  has  been  redeemed  by  thb 
social  message  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
give  and  take  of  the  street  is  softened  into 


something  deeper  in  the  Pleasant  House. 
By  means  of  games,  where  uniform  action 
is  essential  and  later  cooperative  individual 
play  is  developed,  the  child  is  led  to  see 
himself  as  belonging  to  the  enjoyment  and 
welfare  of  others. 

2.  The  Need  to  Judge. — No  small  part 
of  the  individual's  life  is  made  up  of  judg- 
ments of  his  fellows  and  of  conditions  of 
society.  By  this  process  of  criticism  the 
group  places  a  check  on  tendencies  that 
threaten  the  social  welfare.  The  child 
needs  to  be  taught,  however,  that  hasty 
judgments  may  be  unjust  and  when  ill-ex- 
pressed may  become  very  harmful  to  others. 
There  is  a  broad  basis  of  sympathy  on 
which  criticism  and  judgment  must  rest,  a 
basis,  moreover,  of  intelligent  information 
and  wide  experience  that  tempers  the 
wrath  caused  by  wrong-doing  or  slow- 
footed  reform.  Indignation  there  must  be 
as  a  check  and  stimulus  of  progress,  but  the 
child  must  be  trained  to  control  his  nat- 
ural disapproval  and  to  direct  it  into  chan- 
nels where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  That 
deep  insight  into  others'  motives  which 
comes  from  knowing  our  own;  that  lofty 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  men,  which  is  born 
of  our  working  with  them ;  that  infinite  pa- 
tience which  results  from  an  understand- 
ing of  the  immensity  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  and  the  need  of  preparing  men  for 
the  coming  of  the  truth ;  that  sublime  con- 
viction that  human  behavior  is  the  result 
of  causes  far  more  subtle  than  ordinary 
knowledge  is  aware  of — a  conviction 
shaped  by  wide  reading  and  sympathetic 
observation — all  this  must  be  planted  in 
seed  form  in  the  lives  of  the  young,  and 
nurtured  until  in  maturer  years  this  habit 
of  restrained  judgment  makes  man  kindly 
just  and  justly  kind. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  nothing  more 
than  a  pencil  study  of  the  great  child  con- 
servation movement  known  as  the  kinder- 
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garten.  It  merits  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  every  citizen.  In  localities  where  it  is 
not  feasible  to  revise  the  primary  grades 
so  as  to  include  a  sub-primary  department, 
there  should  be  private  kindergartens  in 
charge  of  teachers  who  have  had  specific 
training  in  child  psychology  and  child  in- 
struction. Well-meaning  individuals  may 
see  the  need  of  such  organizations  and  in 
their  zeal  may  undertake  the  work  them- 
selves. This  is  a  doubtful  proceeding  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  forming  wrong 
habits  of  behavior  which  it  may  require 
much  time  and  effort  to  correct.  We  can 
not  afford  to  entrust  the  safe  crossing  of 
the  second  crisis  of  childhood  to  individ- 
uals who  lack  intelligent  sympathy  with 
child  nature  and  who  moreover  are  unable 
to  link  their  work  with  that  of  the  school. 
Between  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
grades  there  must  be  cooperation  in  order 
that  the  benefits  of  the  former  may  be 
quickly  utilized  and  advanced  by  the 
latter.  What  is  needed  is  cheerful  union 
effort,  lest  between  the  opposing  sides  the 
little  child  becomes  crushed  or  cast  out,  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  Organization,  a 
victim  of  the  Juggernaut  of  Prejudice. 

Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest 

University  of  Virginia 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  COMPETENT 

Much  has  been  recently  said  of  the  stu- 
dent whose  intelligence  and  application  are 
"above  the  average" — who  suffers  from 
the  ennui  of  keeping  monotonous  step  with 
the  slower  progress  of  the  "average"  and 
the  "poor"  student.  It  is  indeed  high  time 
that  we  be  turning  a  little  of  our  attention 
away  from  the  latest  methods  of  encourag- 
ing mediocrity  and  devote  a  fair  share  of 
our  resources  to  giving  the  proper  mental 
incentive  and  encouragement  to  the  gifted 
and  the  industrious.  Certain  colleges  have 
tried  a  short  cut  toward  the  recognition  of 


ability  by  allowing  excess  credit  for  class 
work  exceptionally  well  done.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  this  system,  however,  of  any- 
thing more  than  a  bare  acknowledgment 
of  independent  accomplishment — no  appar- 
ent effort  to  cultivate  the  good  ground  to 
the  limit  of  its  productivity.  We  ,are 
simply  acknowledging  the  presence  of  supe- 
rior ability  without  giving  ourselves  any 
opportunity  to  develop  its  potential  powers. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  on 
backward  and  actually  defective  children — 
a  glimmer  of  intelligence,  a  feeble  groping 
toward  the  light  is  hailed  as  a  splendid  ac- 
complishment (as,  indeed,  it  is),  while  often 
enough  the  mentally  plus  are  treated  with 
an  indifference  which  would  seem  to  put 
them  in  a  class  infinitely  less  valuable  to 
humanity  than  the  mentally  minus.  I  am 
far  from  believing  that  we  should  abate 
even  a  little  our  efforts  to  educate  the 
masses.  Every  cent  spent  trying  to  bring 
education  to  all  who  may  desire  it  is  a 
splendid  investment  for  the  future  of  the 
nation  and  the  race.  My  plea  is  rather 
that  we  should  go  even  farther  and  insti- 
tute special  classes — even  schools  and  col- 
leges— for  those  who  can  prove  themselves 
exceptionally  well  endowed  with  mental 
power.  Every  city  school  system  which 
supports  a  school  for  backward  children 
would  be  doing  its  community  an  invalu- 
able service  by  establishing  also  a  school  for 
exceptional  children — certainly  the  latter 
have  as  good  a  right  to  training  especially 
adapted  to  their  needs,  and  the  possibilities 
for  the  ultimate  general  good  are  un- 
doubtedly greater. 

Recent  stories  of  exceptionally  endowed 
young  people  who  enter  their  doctorate  be- 
fore their  majority  are  likely  to  lead  the 
public  to  regard  the  type  of  education  jusi: 
mentioned  as  an  effort  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  "freaks."  The  educator,  however, 
will  realize  at  once  the  value  of  the  prin- 
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ciple  involved  in  the  saving  of  three  or  four 
years'  time  in  the  training  process  from  the 
grammar  schools  to  the  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional degree.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  our  young 
people  could  save  from  two  to  four  years  in 
the  time  required  to  gain  an  education,  were 
they  grouped  with  their  intellectual  peers 
and  allowed  to  progress  at  a  slightly  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  average  student.  The 
years  thus  gained  might  well  be  used  in 
broadening  and  deepening  the  education 
far  beyond  the  knowledge  now  usually  rep- 
resented b}^  even  our  most  advanced  de- 
grees. 

It  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  this  article 
to  discuss  eugenics,  but  even  the  layman 
must  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  which  gives  elaborate  care  to 
the  defectives  of  the  species,  at  the  same 
time  making  no  effort  to  apply  to  himself 
the  scientific  principles  of  selection  and 
mating  which  have  enabled  him  to  increase 
the  intelligence  and  endurance  of  so  many 
of  the  other  forms  of  animal  life.  I  would 
repeat  that  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
the  humanitarian  instincts  which  lead  the 
race  to  look  after  its  defectives — in  fact 
these  very  qualities  raise  man  above  the 
lower  animals.  Our  blindness  lies  in  not 
applying  the  same  special  care  to  the  train- 
ing of  our  mentally  powerful. 

The  objection  might  conceivably  be  raised 
that  an  aristocracy  of  brain  would  result. 
The  danger  is  negligible  in  our  cosmo- 
politan and  somewhat  materialistic  western 
civilization.  The  conditions  have  swung  so 
far  to  the  reverse  side — so  many  other 
things  than  brain  stand  in  the  forefront  of 
popular  achievement,  that  the  results  of 
the  suggested  system  could,  for  many 
years,  be  only  beneficial,  if  felt  at  all  be- 
yond the  individuals  personally  concerned. 
Inevitably,  however,  as  time  went  on,  the 
results  would  spread.    They  would  mani- 


fest themselves  in  an  impetus  along  the 
channels  in  which  education  flows — science, 
letters,  art  and  philanthropy  would  all  feel 
the  urge,  the  impulse  of  these  minds  trained 
in  the  atmosphere  of  association  and  emula- 
tion with  their  mental  equals. 

I  have  perhaps  been  led  too  far  afield  by 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  possibilities  in  the 
training  of  the  few.  What  result  would 
come  to  the  intellectual  middle  class  from 
segregation  not  only  of  the  incompetent, 
but  also  of  the  super-competent?  Any  an- 
swer must  be  largely  based  on  conjecture 
since  such  a  separation  seems  to  be  almost 
unknown  to  our  educational  system,  lower 
and  higher.  The  nearest  approximation  to 
a  selection  of  the  mentally  competent  seems 
to  exist  in  the  graduate  seminar — at  the 
end  of  the  formal  course  of  training  rather 
than  at  the  beginning,  where  it  would  be 
even  more  in  place.  The  seminar,  how- 
ever, represents  a  process  of  elimination 
rather  than  of  selection,  i.  e.,  the  mediocre 
student  has,  theoretically,  at  least,  dis- 
appeared. We  can  then  only  guess  at  the 
results  of  segregating  the  average  student 
early  in  his  course,  say,  for  instance,  in  the 
early  grades  of  the  primary  school.  Does 
the  over-intelligent  student  serve  as  a  good 
example  and  an  added  incentive  to  his  less 
gifted  classmate  or  does  the  less  gifted 
classmate  learn  to  rely  unduly  on  his  more 
intelligent  fellow  for  help  in  all  difficulties, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom?  Would 
the  mediocre  student,  if  left  to  association 
with  his  own  kind  exclusively,  sink  forever 
into  a  slough  of  despond  or  would  he  feel 
the  prick  of  his  subordinate  position  and 
try  to  go  a  step  higher?  Some  day  these 
questions  may  be  answered  when  oppor- 
tunity to  wield  an  unhampered  administra- 
tive power  can  be  given  to  an  educator 
courageous  enough  to  make  the  attempt. 
Nor  would  such  a  plan  have  in  it  anything 
more  undemocratic  than  have  the  excellent 
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attempts  now  being  made  at  vocational 
guidance.  It  savors  no  more  of  class  dis- 
tinction to  judge  mental  ability  for  its 
quantity  than  for  its  quality — to  separate 
good  and  poor  students,  than  to  direct  one 
to  a  profession  and  another  to  a  trade.  It 
is  just  as  reasonable  to  specialize  in  the 
teaching  of  the  mentally  competent  as  in 
the  teaching  of  the  mentally  incompetent, 
and  certainly  just  as  useful  to  train  special 
teachers  for  brains  as  for  wood  carving  or 
the  classics. 

What  has  just  been  said  may  be  generally 
applied  to  our  whole  school  system — pri- 
mary grades  to  university.  Nowhere  have 
we  established  in  this  great  free  land  of 
ours  any  place  where  intellect  may  be 
freely  trained,  where  it  may  develop  un- 
hampered under  the  guidance  of  teachers 
especially  prepared  to  encourage  it.  How 
difficult  would  it  be  for  the  average  city 
school  system  to  undertake  an  experiment 
of  this  sort  ?  Physical  conditions  and  finan- 
cial considerations  seem  to  present  no  for- 
midable obstacle.  A  single  room  in  a  city 
grammar  school  would  suffice  as  a  place  to 
which  might  be  gathered  the  best  students 
of  the  same  grade  from  all  the  adjacent 
territory.  The  selection  of  a  teacher  would 
be  more  difficult  since,  alas  for  our  pur- 
pose, most  of  our  best  teachers  have  been 
brought  to  appreciate  the  viewpoint  of  the 
"average"  child,  which  in  fact  usually 
means  the  viewpoint  of  the  "below  the 
average  child,"  who  must  necessarily  be  a 
strong  determining  factor  in  setting  the 
pace  of  the  class.  A  wise  teacher,  however, 
would  doubtless  soon  be  able  to  throw  aside 
the  spell  of  the  traditional  and  lay  out  a 
plan  of  study  suited  to  the  needs  of  her 
class.  It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if 
such  a  class,  under  competent  government, 
could  not  complete  the  work  of  the  grade 
school  most  satisfactorily  in  a  period  con- 


siderably shorter  than  that  usually  allotted 
to  the  curriculum. 

The  high  school  with  its  usual  depart- 
mental arrangement  presents  a  different 
problem.  In  the  larger  schools  the  thing 
should  be  capable  of  solution  by  the  choice 
of  certain  divisions  in  every  subject  to  be 
reserved  especially  for  competent  students, 
who  would  be  allowed  either  to  do  more 
and  better  work  in  the  four  years'  time  or 
given  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  reg- 
ular course  of  study  in  a  somewhat  shorter 
period.  In  college,  at  least  in  certain  sub- 
jects of  the  freshman  year,  attempts  of  this 
sort  have  already  been  made.  I  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  various  sections  of  fresh- 
man rhetoric  and  mathematics  based  on  the 
ability  of  the  students  composing  them,  as 
now  made  by  a  few  colleges.  This  plan 
seems  to  promise  well,  but  unfortunately 
it  comes  late  in  the  student's  career  rather 
than  early. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  here  to  at- 
tempt any  detailed  plan  of  school  reorgani- 
zation which  is  naturally  a  matter  for  ex- 
perts in  the  various  grades  of  work.  My 
only  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
neglect  under  which  the  exceptional  stu- 
dent has  always  suffered  and  to  try  to  point 
out  the  way  to  a  reform  in  this  particular. 
The  deficient  child  is  a  hindrance  in  the 
schoolroom.  His  presence  is  a  bar  to  good 
work  on  the  part  of  others.  Hence  his 
problem  is  forced  upon  us  and  we  have 
dealt  with  it  scientifically  and  well.  The 
exceptionally  intelligent  child,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  us  no  trouble.  His  presence  is 
often  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  instructor. 
But  the  problem  of  his  retardation  is  of 
even  greater  human  and  economic  impor- 
tance than  that  of  his  deficient  fellow. 
Should  we  neglect  it  because  we  are  not 
actually  forced  by  circumstances  to  under- 
take its  solution?  Parke  R.  Kolbe 
Municipal  University  of  Akron 
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MEASURING  THE  WORK  OF  CLEVELAND'S 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

"Measuring  the  Work  of  the  Public 
Schools,"  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Cleveland  survey. 

According  to  a  press  bulletin  the  survey  has 
directed  its  attention  to  finding  out  what  the 
children  are  able  to  do  instead  of  discussing 
the  methods  by  which  the  teachers  proceed. 
The  tests  of  class-room  work  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive that  have  ever  been  conducted.  They 
include  more  than  30,000  measurements  of 
handwriting,  100,000  examinations  in  spell- 
ing, 70,000  tests  in  arithmetic,  and  40,000  tests 
of  reading.  In  all  of  these  subjects  discoveries 
have  been  made  of  importance  not  merely  to 
Cleveland,  but  to  public  schools  everywhere. 

In  handwriting  the  Cleveland  survey  has 
discovered  the  neutral  ground  between  speed 
and  quality.  It  has  found  for  each  grade  how 
far  quality  may  be  improved  without  reducing 
speed  and  how  far  speed  may  be  increased 
without  hurting  quality. 

The  spelling  tests  comprised  more  than 
2,100,000  individual  spellings.  Some  of  them 
consisted  of  tests  composed  of  lists  of  words 
while  in  other  cases  the  words  were  spelled  in 
sentences.  There  has  been  for  years  much 
discussion  among  school  people  as  to  whether 
the  "  list  method  "  or  the  "  natural  method  " 
produced  better  results  in  spelling.  The  Cleve- 
land results  offer  no  comfort  to  either  side  in 
this  ancient  controversy,  for  the  children  spell 
just  as  well  in  sentences  as  in  lists  and  just 
as  well  in  lists  as  in  sentences. 

The  spelling  tests  were  based  on  a  spelling 
scale  developed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. The  words  given  in  Cleveland  were 
words  that  had  previously  been  given  to  chil- 
dren in  84  other  cities.  The  results  showed 
that  the  Cleveland  children  spelled  on  the 
average  just  as  well  as  those  in  the  other 
cities. 

The  survey  conducted  very  extensive  tests 
in  arithmetic,  so  extensive  that  the  number  of 
problems  solved  by  the  children  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  more  than  3,000,000.  The 
results  brought  to  light  some  interesting  reve- 
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lations.  They  showed  that  in  every  grade  of 
the  school  course  examples  are  more  difficult 
for  the  children  than  addition  examples  of 
equal  length.  They  showed  that  development 
from  grade  to  grade  in  addition  is  closely 
similar  to  that  in  multiplication  and  that  like- 
wise improvement  in  subtraction  follows  the 
same  lines  as  that  in  division. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  outcomes  of  the 
testing  was  the  demonstration  that  long  divi- 
sion is  the  easiest  of  all  complex  operations 
for  the  children.  This  apparently  is  because 
it  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  operations  in 
division,  multiplication  and  subtraction  in 
short  amounts,  which  permit  the  children  to 
get  rest  through  variety. 

Children  in  all  the  grades  were  tested  in  oral 
and  in  silent  reading.    The  studies  not  only 
resulted  in  showing  how  much  the  children 
could  read  out  loud  or  silently  in  a  given  pe- 
riod of  time,  but  how  well  they  comprehended 
and  retained  what  they  had  read.    Two  re- 
sults stand  out  as  most  striking  in  these 
studies  of  reading.    The  first  is  that  children 
in  the  upper  grades  read  very  much  more 
rapidly  to  themselves  than  they  do  aloud,  al- 
though in  the  lowest  grades  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  second,  and  much  more  important  show- 
ing, is  that  in  general  the  fastest  readers  are 
the  best  readers  and  the  slowest  readers  are 
the  poorest  readers.    That  is  to  say,  the  child 
who  reads  rapidly  is  apt  to  be  the  one  who  re- 
tains and  reproduces  best  what  he  has  read, 
while  the  one  who  reads  in  a  slow  and  stum- 
bling manner  is  apt  to  retain  but  little  of  the 
meaning.    This  finding  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  common  saying,  "  Slow  but  sure  "  for  in 
reading  the  rule  seems  to  be  "  Fast  and  sure." 

The  Cleveland  survey  is  being  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Survey  Committee 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  and  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  EVERETT,  MASS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Everett  School 
Committee  for  1915  is  summarized  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript.  The  total  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  $241,504,  of  which  $175,932  was  for 
salaries  of  teachers  and  overhead.    For  text- 
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books  and  supplies  $17,404  was  expended.  The 
total  cost  of  the  high  school  was  $53,807;  while 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  evening  school 
was  $8,203,  over  $2,000  of  this  being  covered 
by  refund  by  the  state  and  receipts  from  tui- 
tion. Three  new  school  buildings  were  com- 
pleted during  the  year  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $230,076.  The  real  estate  of  the  school 
department  is  valued  at  $857,358,  with  a  per- 
sonal property  inventory  of  $84,875. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
day  schools  was  7,699,  occupying  229  rooms  in 
24  school  buildings,  with  a  teaching  force  of 
224,  of  whom  208  were  women  and  16  men. 
The  evening  school  had  an  enrollment  of  920, 
with  23  male  teachers  and  20  female.  Few  of 
the  rooms  of  the  grade  schools  are  crowded, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  forty. 

Teachers'  associations  and  parent-teacher 
organizations  have  been  active  in  promoting 
the  right  relations  between  the  home  and  the 
school  and  in  furthering  their  common  in- 
terests. 

For  twenty  years  the  city  has  had  effective 
fire  drills  in  all  the  schools,  and  at  a  recent 
test  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  a 
small  school  of  152  pupils  was  cleared  in  44 
seconds;  while  the  high  school,  a  building  of 
three  stories  and  basement,  containing  1,025 
pupils,  was  cleared  in  two  minutes. 

The  attendance  officer  reports  that  the  Ath- 
letic League  has  been  a  big  factor  in  reducing 
the  number  of  truant  cases;  out  of  a  total  of 
477  cases  investigated  239  were  found  to  be 
excusable,  only  one  child  being  taken  before 
the  court. 

In  place  of  the  six  school  physicians  for- 
merly employed  to  make  weekly  visits  to  each 
school,  two  nurses  now  give  their  whole  time 
to  inspecting  the  pupils,  visiting  and  advising 
in  the  schools  and  homes.  The  nurses  in- 
spected 10,210  pupils  in  school  and  1,370  at 
their  homes  during  the  year.  Of  these  chil- 
dren 713  were  found  to  be  defective  in  eye- 
sight and  144  were  found  to  have  impaired 
hearing. 

Principal  Rockwood  of  the  high  school, 
among  other  things,  recommends  the  establish- 


ment of  a  course  in  printing,  a  furnished 
house  for  the  domestic  science  department, 
and  afternoon  sessions  for  delinquents.  He 
also  urges  the  immediate  need  of  increased 
accommodations,  advocating  the  many-sided 
school,  in  other  words,  a  building  in  which 
shall  be  taught  the  classical,  commercial,  tech- 
nical and  practical  arts  branches  under  one 
roof,  as  opposed  to  special  buildings  for  specific 
and  distinctive  work. 

Superintendent  Whitney  makes  the  famil- 
iar assertion  that  Everett  taxes  itself  more 
heavily  for  school  purposes  than  any  other 
city  in  Massachusetts,  but  that  this  tax  yields 
considerably  less  than  the  average  sum  per 
pupil,  because  of  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren and  the  lack  of  wealth. 

THE  INFANT  DEATH  RATE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  has  long  had  the  lowest  infant 
death  rate  in  the  world  and  more  than  any 
other  country  New  Zealand  is  actively  work- 
ing to  reduce  its  infant  death  rate  still  fur- 
ther. This  saving  of  babies'  lives  has  pro- 
gressed most  markedly  since  the  New  Zealand 
Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren began  in  1907  its  instructive  nursing. 

The  nurses  of  this  society — called  "  Plunket 
nurses "  from  the  former  governor  and  his 
wife  who  assisted  Dr.  Truby  King  in  organ- 
izing the  society — work  from  some  seventy 
centers  scattered  through  the  dominion  and 
visit  periodically  all  the  neighboring  towns 
and  outlying  districts  to  give  advice  and  in- 
struction in  matters  pertaining  to  the  hygiene 
of  motherhood. 

The  services  of  the  nurse  are  at  the  disposal 
of  every  member  of  the  community,  rich  and 
poor,  and  especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
value  of  her  advice  and  help  to  expectant 
mothers.  She  does  not  however  undertake 
the  daily  care  of  sick  people,  as  her  primary 
aim  is  educational.  When  the  visit  of  the 
Plunket  nurse  is  expected  in  a  community  the 
local  committee  arranges  for  her  to  hold 
mothers'  meetings  and  demonstrations  of  baby 
care  in  addition  to  class-room  talks  and  home 
visits.  Correspondence  with  mothers  in  coun- 
try districts  too  remote  to  be  visited  often  is 
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also  a  part  of  her  duties.  The  society  further 
maintains  at  Dunedin  the  Karitane-Harris 
hospital  for  babies  and  mothers  which  is  pri- 
marily a  school  for  mothers. 

The  aims  of  the  society  have  been  thus 
denned : 

The  society  is  less  concerned  in  reducing  the 
death  rate  than  in  improving  the  health  of  the 
people.  As  a  health  society,  we  are  more  inter- 
ested in  firmly  establishing  the  all-round  fitness  of 
the  24,000  or  25,000  annual  new  arrivals  who  will 
live  than  we  are  in  reducing  the  potential  deaths 
from  2,000  to  1,000.  However,  the  problems  are 
practically  identical,  since  the  simple  hygienic 
measures  which  tend  to  prevent  death  in  baby- 
hood are  also  the  measures  which  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  strong  and  healthy  minds  in  sound  en^ 
during  bodies  for  those  who  survive  to  be  our  fu- 
ture men  and  women. 

This  educational  work  by  a  volunteer  soci- 
ety supplements  in  New  Zealand  a  system  of 
public  health  work  by  the  government  which 
includes  a  complete  registration  of  births,  a 
corps  of  district  nurses  distributed  through- 
out the  country,  maternity  hospitals  in  the 
cities  and  maternity  wards  in  many  of  the 
country  hospitals,  and  strict  regulation  of 
midwives,  with  the  enforcement  of  a  penalty 
for  the  occurrence  of  septic  cases. 

In  presenting  a  report  on  the  work  of  this 
New  Zealand  Society,  Miss  Lathrop,  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  said: 

Because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  birth  and 
death  registration  in  the  United  States,  the  in- 
fant death  rate  of  this  country,  as  a  whole,  is  un- 
known, but  estimates  tend  to  show  that  it  is  at 
least  twice  the  rate  in  New  Zealand,  which  the 
registrar  general  of  that  country  reported  in  1912 
to  be  51  per  1,000.  New  Zealand,  like  certain  of 
our  states,  is  a  young  and  vigorous  country  with 
a  scattered  population  and  with  no  large  cities, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
volunteer  effort  in  this  country  would  produce 
similar  results. 

A  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SCHOOL  AT  WESTERN 
RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  announces  this  week  the 
opening  in  September,  1916,  of  a  new  univer- 


sity department  to  be  known  as  the  school  of 
applied  social  sciences. 

The  new  university  school  will  be  the  result 
of  plans  which  have  been  developing  since 
1913,  when  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
trustees  of  Western  Reserve  University  by  a 
committee  representing  eighteen  philanthropic 
organizations  of  Cleveland  asking  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  need  and  the  op- 
portunity for  a  school,  organized  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  university,  which  should  teach 
the  social  sciences  in  direct  application  to 
community  life  and  public  affairs. 

The  trustees  of  the  university  voted  for- 
mally at  their  last  meeting  to  open  the  new 
school  this  fall.  The  school  will  be  organized 
on  a  graduate  basis  with  a  two-year  curricu- 
lum, made  up  of  general  lecture  courses  of 
university  grade  with  assigned  readings  and 
reports,  with  carefully  supervised  field  work 
which,  during  the  second  year,  will  be  in- 
creased both  in  amount  and  in  specialization. 
All  courses  will  be  of  a  distinctly  professional 
character,  and  will  have  a  practical  outlook. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Cutler,  head  of  the  department  of 
sociology  in  Western  Reserve  University,  has 
been  appointed  dean  of  the  school  of  applied 
social  sciences.  Other  members  of  the  faculty 
whose  names  will  be  announced  later  will  in- 
clude members  of  the  faculties  of  Adelbert 
College,  the  college  for  women,  the  school  of 
medicine  and  the  law  school  and  specially 
qualified  instructors  in  various  fields  of  social 
and  public  service  and  in  addition,  competent 
directors  of  field  work  specially  detailed  to 
direct  and  supervise  the  practical  training  in 
methods  of  work  and  of  research  available  in 
selected  organizations  and  agencies  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 

The  work  of  the  school  for  the  first  year  has 
been  outlined  under  four  general  divisions  or 
fields  of  service:  Family  welfare  and  social 
service,  health  administration,  play  and  recre- 
ation, municipal  administration  and  public 
service. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffmax,  dean  of  the  school 
of  education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
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has  been  elected  an  alumni  trustee  of  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  He  succeeds,  as  trustee,  Dr. 
David  Snedden,  whose  term  has  expired. 

Leaves  of  absence  at  Harvard  University 
have  been  granted  for  the  second  half  of  next 
year  to  Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor  of  the  his- 
tory of  education,  and  to  Henry  W.  Holmes, 
assistant  professor  of  education,  and  for  the 
first  half-year  to  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  assistant 
professor  of  education. 

Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  critically 
ill  in  Ann  Arbor,  but  his  condition  is  now  less 
serious. 

Chancellor  Samuel  Black  McCormick,  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  returned  on 
March  4  from  an  extended  trip  to  South 
America,  including  visits  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  the  West  Indies.  A  reception 
was  given  him  on  March  8  by  the  students 
and  faculties  of  the  university  in  Trees  Gym- 
nasium on  the  campus,  and  he  was  entertained 
that  evening  at  a  complimentary  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  by  the  university  deans  and 
council. 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  head  of 
the  department  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  will  be  the  convoca- 
tion orator  at  the  ninety-eighth  convocation 
of  the  university,  to  be  held  on  March  21. 
The  subject  of  his  address  will  be  "  Economic 
Liberty." 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  is  giving  at  Yale  University  this 
week  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  before  the 
Divinity  School. 

The  annual  address  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  at  Vassar  College  was  delivered  on 
the  evening  of  March  3  by  Professor  William 
Archibald  Dunning,  of  Columbia  University. 
His  subject  was  "  Nationalism  in  Theory  and 
in  Practise."  After  the  lecture  there  was  a 
reception  for  the  newly  elected  members. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago, has  recently  given  a  course  of  Lowell 
Institute  Lectures  in  Boston,  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  series  being  "  Aspects  of  Platonism 
in  European  Literature." 

Dr.  Koscoe  Pound,  Carter  professor  of 
jurisprudence,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  to  succeed  the  late  Ezra 
R.  Thayer.  Dr.  Pound  has  been  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  North- 
western University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  From  1892  to  1903  he  was  director 
of  the  botanical  survey  of  Nebraska.  The 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  says: 

Beyond  professional  circles,  it  is  an  event  of 
importance  in  our  national  life  that  there  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  center  of  legal  education  in  this 
country  a  man  whose  thinking  has  been  ripened 
by  the  thought  of  the  world,  and  fertilized  by  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  concrete,  a  man  who  will 
bring  a  nation-wide  experience  to  bear  in  guiding 
a  national  institution. 

Professor  Frank  H.  Sommer  has  been 
elected  dean  of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School,  succeeding  Clarence  D.  Ashley,  who 
died  on  January  twenty-sixth.  The  New 
York  University  Calendar  says:  Professor 
Sommer  may  fitly  be  termed  a  self-made  man. 
Outside  of  his  legal  education,  which  he  ob- 
tained at  night  in  the  school  of  which  he  has 
just  been  appointed  dean,  he  had  but  eight 
years  of  formal  school  training.  During  his 
busy  life  he  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city  of  Newark,  where  he  has 
always  lived,  and  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Roseville  movement,  which,  beginning 
with  the  abolition  of  many  grade  crossings  in 
New  Jersey,  led  to  the  curbing  of  many  cor- 
porate abuses,  started  from  one  of  his 
speeches.  As  sheriff,  elected  on  the  tide  of  the 
Colby  New  Idea  Movement,  one  of  the  earliest 
radical  movements  in  the  republican  party,  he 
cleaned  up  Essex  County  and  reformed  the 
police.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, he  laid  down  a  policy  which  gave  Newark 
her  excellent  technical  high  schools.  As 
counsel  for  the  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Com- 
missioners, he  has  won  cases  involving  the 
power  of  the  state  to  fix  the  rates  for  public 
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services  and  to  control  mergers  and  capitali- 
zation of  public  utility  companies. 

The  resignation  of  Dean  Frederick  E.  Bol- 
ton, of  the  college  of  education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  has  not  been  accepted  by 
the  regents.  Resignations  were  asked  of  three 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  last  year,  at  the 
instance  of  Acting  President  Henry  Landes, 
that  of  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Hart  taking  effect  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  present  academic 
year,  and  those  of  Dr.  Herbert  G.  Lull  and 
Dean  Bolton  being  effective  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Dr.  Lull's  resignation  was  accepted  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  regents,  in  view 
of  his  acceptance  of  an  offer  to  become  head 
of  the  department  of  education  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  di- 
rector of  state  training  schools.  Changes  in 
the  faculty  are  said  to  have  been  deemed  nec- 
essary last  year  because  of  an  apparent  ab- 
sence of  a  cooperative  spirit. 

At  Harvard  University  George  E.  Johnson 
has  been  appointed  assistant  professor,  and 
John  M.  Brewer,  instructor  in  education. 

G.  A.  Brioker,  assistant  professor  of  agri- 
cultural education  at  Ohio  State  University, 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  in  Syracuse 
University. 

William  A.  Redding,  well-known  lawyer  of 
New  York,  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  succeeding  the 
late  Samuel  Dickson.  Only  twice  before  have 
trustees  not  residents  of  Philadelphia  been 
chosen.  Judge  Ward,  of  New  York,  served  on 
the  board  ten  years  ago,  and  James  McCrea 
was  elected  a  trustee  while  a  resident  of 
Pittsburgh. 

President  Rush  Rhees,  of  Rochester  Uni- 
versity; Principal  W.  B.  Gunnison,  of  Eras- 
mus Hall  High  School,  New  York  City,  and 
Supt.  H.  P.  Emerson,  of  Buffalo,  have  been  re- 
appointed members  of  the  New  York  State 
Examination  Board. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Crawford,  whom  Governor 
Hanna  last  year  appointed  to  the  North  Dakota 
State  Board  of  Regents,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  board. 


Professor  Ernesto  Queseda,  professor  of 
sociology  and  economics  at  Buenos  Aires,  who 
has  just  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin-American 
history  and  economics  at  Harvard  for  the  first 
half  of  the  college  year  1916-1917,  will  give 
two  courses  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  instructor  in  history  at  the  university. 
One  of  these  will  be  a  general  course  on  Latin- 
America  dealing  with  history  and  economics, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Argentine.  The 
other  course,  which  is  more  advanced,  will 
deal  with  the  constitutional  and  economic 
problems  of  the  Argentine. 

Professor  Eliot  Blackwelder,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  has  been  called  to  the 
headship  of  the  department  of  geology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Albert  Shiels,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  reference  and  research  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City,  is  on  a  month's 
leave  of  absence  to  regain  his  health.  He  has 
been  offered  the  position  of  director  of  the 
People's  Institute,  but  has  not  reached  a  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  accepting  it. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Beckit  has,  on  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Herbertson,  been  appointed  acting  di- 
rector of  the  school  of  geography  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

In  convocation  at  Oxford  a  decree  proposing 
to  postpone  the  next  election  to  the  Bampton 
Lectureship  until  the  end  of  the  emergency 
period  has  been  carried  in  a  small  house  by 
one  vote — 21  to  20.  A  decree  suspending  the 
election  to  the  professorship  of  Chinese  until 
the  end  of  the  emergency  period  was  also 
carried. 

Friends  and  classmates  of  the  late  Drs. 
Emily  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  pioneers  in 
medical  education  for  women,  gathered,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Wo- 
men and  Children,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Drs.  Blackwell  in  1853,  formally  to  dedicate 
the  Emily  Blackwell  ward  and  to  present  the 
Emily  Blackwell  tablet.  Dr.  Josephine  Walter 
presented  the  tablet  in  behalf  of  the  Emily 
Blackwell  testimonial  fund  which  was  started 
by  the  alumnaB  association  of  the  college  in 
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1899,  to  raise  $20,000  for  a  memorial  ward  and 
tablet. 

The  Rev.  Lorenzo  Sears,  D.D.,  long  active 
in  the  Episcopal  ministry,  formerly  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
holder  of  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Brown  University  from  1890 
to  1906,  when  he  retired,  died  on  February  29, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Miss  Charlotte  V.  Drinkwater,  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  for  thirty  years  of  the 
Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, who  in  1901  founded  the  Hillside  School, 
at  Greenwich  Village,  Mass.,  died  on  March  2. 

William  Angus  Knight,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
until  his  retirement  on  a  pension  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  six  years  ago,  died  on  March 
4,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

In  exchange  for  the  services  of  a  Purdue 
University  professor,  who  will  give  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  to  cover 
a  period  of  one  week,  the  latter  institution  has 
agreed  to  send  Professor  Francis  C.  Cald- 
well, head  of  the  department  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, to  Purdue  for  a  similar  purpose. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  what  is  hoped  to  be  a 
more  extended  exchange,  which  will  include 
a  number  of  the  leading  universities. 

Last  week  Professor  James  Brown  Scott, 
secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation 
and  formerly  dean  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Law  School,  gave  a  series  of  five  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  conditions  of  national  and  in- 
ternational peace. 

Northwestern  University  announces  that 
Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  professor  of  law,  will 
give  a  popular  course  on  international  law,  as 
interpreted  by  the  United  States,  consisting 
of  twenty  lectures,  on  Monday  and  Friday 
afternoons  at  five  o'clock,  beginning  March 
20,  and  ending  on  May  26,  in  Northwestern 
University  building,  Chicago.  Some  of  the 
subjects  considered  will  be:  What  is  Interna- 
tional Law?  The  Story  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; How  the  Department  of  State  Handles 
our  Foreign  Affairs.   Rights  of  Ambassadors; 


Our  Dealings  with  Mexico  since  1913;  Rights 
of  the  United  States  as  a  Neutral;  Peace 
Negotiations. 

Professor  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  dean 
of  the  school  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  lectured  recently  at  Vassar 
College  on  "  The  Montessori  Method." 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  professor  of  histor- 
ical and  comparative  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  dean  of  the  divinity 
school,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  the 
William  Belden  Noble  Foundation  at  Har- 
vard University.  He  will  give  the  lectures 
during  the  week  of  March  26. 

In  response  to  requests  from  mothers' 
clubs,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
has  arranged  to  offer,  beginning  on  March  15, 
a  course  of  six  lectures  on  "  New  Times  and 
New  Problems  in  Education,"  to  be  given  by 
Professor  Patty  S.  Hill,  head  of  the  kinder- 
garten department,  assisted  by  other  special- 
ists. 

Professor  Frank  H.  Shepherd,  industrial 
arts  specialist  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, is  issuing  a  monthly  letter  bearing  on 
industrial  education,  which  he  sends  to  sixteen 
hundred  teachers  of  industrial  education  in 
the  Pacific  northwest. 

A  new  bureau  for  teachers  has  been  opened 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Jones,  of  the  school 
of  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  act  as  a 
medium  through  which  school  and  college  offi- 
cials may  find  teachers  and  administrators, 
and  to  assist  graduates  and  students  of  the 
university  to  secure  suitable  positions. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  deans  of  the 
Harvard  law,  medical  and  business  schools, 
the  Harvard  Union  has  planned  to  hold 
throughout  the  year  a  series  of  vocational  lec- 
tures for  members  of  the  university  to  cover 
these  three  fields  of  study.  On  March  8  Mr. 
Howard  Elliott,  '81,  president  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
spoke  on  the  work  of  the  business  school.  On 
March  30  a  lecture  will  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  prospective  students  of  medicine. 
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The  American  Physical  Education  conven- 
tion will  be  held  this  year  at  Cincinnati,  April 
19  to  22.  President  E.  H.  Arnold  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  members  as  program 
committee:  Dr.  William  Burdick,  chairman; 
Dr.  Carl  Ziegler,  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Keed,  Lory 
Prentiss,  A.  E.  Kindervater,  Baroness  Rose 
Posse  and  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy. 

There  will  be  a  national  conference  on  the 
use  of  school  buildings  as  community  and 
civic  centers  in  New  York  City,  beginning  on 
April  19  and  ending  April  23,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  College  Art  Asso- 
ciation of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  on  April  21  and  22. 
One  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  question,  "  What  instruction  in  art  should 
the  college  A.B.  course  oifer  to  the  future 
artist,  the  future  museum  worker,  the  fu- 
ture writer  on  art,  and  the  future  layman." 
The  president  of  the  association  is  Professor 
John  Pickard,  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation is  to  meet  this  year  in  Columbia, 
March  16,  17,  18.  Dr.  Henry  K  Snyder,  of 
Wofford  College,  is  president  of  the  associa- 
tion; the  secretary  is  R.  C.  Burts,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Rock  Hill  schools. 

A  bequest  of  $50,000  to  support  graduate 
fellowships  for  Canadians  in  the  American 
University,  Washington,  has  been  made  by 
the  late  Hart  A.  Massey,  of  Toronto,  who  de- 
sired to  establish  some  link  between  Method- 
ism in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Clark,  of  Conshohocken, 
has  given  $5,000  to  Ursinus  College,  at  Col- 
legeville,  Pa.,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
money  be  used  in  placing  in  the  college  audi- 
torium a  pipe  organ  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band, Charles  Heber  Clark,  Mr.  Clark  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory council  of  Ursinus  College. 

A  School  Men's  Military  Corps  has  been 
organized  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory, 
Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City.    It  is  said  that  seventy-four  men 


employed  in  the  New  York  school  system  ap- 
plied in  advance  for  membership. 

DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

WHO  FIRST  PROPOSED  A  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY? 

Who  first  proposed  a  national  university? 
This  question  has  at  various  times  occupied 
the  attention  of  a  number  of  writers  on  Amer- 
ican educational  history.  Later  in  this  paper, 
I  will  mention  several  of  the  answers  that 
have  been  given  and  will  attempt  to  discuss 
their  correctness.  But,  for  the  present,  let  us 
hold  the  matter  in  abeyance  while  we  recall 
the  language  of  one  of  the  Revolutionary 
fathers  who  suggested  such  an  institution. 

The  American  Museum  for  January,  1787, 
contained  the  oft-quoted  "  Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States "  written  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush.  The  address  opens,  by 
stating  that 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  confound 
the  terms  of  American  revolution  with  those  of 
the  late  American  war.  The  American  war  is  over; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  but  the 
first  act  of  the  great  drama  is  closed.  It  remains 
yet  to  establish  and  prepare  the  principles,  morals 
and  manners  of  our  citizens,  for  these  forms  of 
government,  after  they  are  established  and  brought 
to  perfection. 

After  citing  some  of  the  defects  of  these, 
"  our  new  forms  of  government,"  he  remarks 
that  "  a  convention  is  to  sit  soon  for  the  pur- 
pose 99  of  remedying  them.  And  then,  having 
made  some  concrete  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  forms  of  government,  he 
takes  up  the  second  part  of  the  program  which 
has  been  quoted  and  submits,  that 

To  conform  the  principles,  morals  and  manners 
of  our  citizens  to  our  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  knowledge  of 
every  kind  should  be  disseminated  through  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  purpose,  let  congress,  instead  of  laying 
out  half  a  million  dollars,  in  building  a  federal 
town,  appropriate  only  a  fourth  of  that  sum,  in 
founding  a  federal  university.  In  this  university, 
let  everything  connected  with  government,  such  as 
history;  the  law  of  nature  and  nations;  the  civil 
law;  the  municipal  laws  of  our  country,  and  the 
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principles  of  commerce  be  taught  by  competent 
professors.  Let  masters  be  employed,  likewise,  to 
teach  gunnery,  fortification  and  everything  con- 
nected with  defensive  and  offensive  war.  Above 
all,  let  a  professor  of,  what  is  called  in  European 
universities  economy,  be  established  in  this  federal 
seminary.  His  business  should  be  to  unfold  the 
principles  and  practise  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds;  and  to  enable  him  to  make 
his  lectures  more  extensively  useful,  congress 
should  support  a  travelling  correspondent  for  him, 
who  should  visit  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
transmit  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  discov- 
eries and  improvements  that  are  made  in  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures.  To  this  seminary,  young 
men  should  be  encouraged  to  repair,  after  com- 
pleting their  academical  studies  in  the  colleges  of 
their  respective  states.  The  honors  and  offices  of 
the  United  States  should,  after  a  while,  be  con- 
fined to  persons  who  had  imbibed  federal  and  re- 
publican ideas  in  this  university. 

In  a  second  paper  which  was  printed  in  the 
(Phila.)  Federal  Gazette  for  October  29,  1788, 
Dr.  Rush  outlines  more  fully  his  idea  of  a 
great  national  institution  for  teaching  and 
research.  In  this  article,  which  is  called 
"  Plan  of  a  Federal  University,"  he  says : 

"Your  government  can  not  be  executed.  It  is 
too  extensive  for  a  republic.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,"  say  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  However  opposite 
to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  these  declarations 
and  predictions  may  be,  the  latter  will  certainly 
be  verified,  unless  the  people  are  prepared  for  our 
new  forms  of  government  by  an  education  adapted 
to  the  new  and  peculiar  situation  of  our  country. 
To  effect  this  great  and  necessary  work,  let  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congress  be,  to  establish 
within  the  district  to  be  allotted  for  them,  a  fed- 
eral university,  into  which  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  received,  after  they  have  finished 
their  studies,  and  taken  their  degrees  in  the  Col- 
leges of  their  respective  states.  In  this  univer- 
sity, let  those  branches  of  literature,  only,  be 
taught  which  are  calculated  to  prepare  our  youth 
for  civil  and  public  life. 

The  curriculum  which  he  suggests  is  sur- 
prisingly modern  and  practical,  both  as  to  the 
subjects  included  and  omitted  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  reasons  advanced  for  these  in- 


clusions or  omissions.  He  wished  to  have 
taught  "  the  principles  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment with  special  application  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  " ;  history, 
ancient  and  modern;  agriculture;  manufac- 
tures; commerce;  applied  mathematics;  chem- 
istry; physics;  natural  history;  English,  Ger- 
man and  French ;  and  athletics  or  rather  phys- 
ical training.  He  repeats  the  suggestion  that 
travelling  fellows  should  be  appointed  to 
gather  and  transmit  information  of  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  and  invention  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  he  expands  and  eluci- 
dates the  wild  notion  of  confining  "  the  honors 
and  offices  of  the  United  States  "  to  persons 
who  had  "  imbibed  federal  and  republican 
ideas  in  this  university  99  as  follows : 

In  thirty  years  after  this  university  is  estab- 
lished, let  an  act  of  Congress  be  passed,  to  prevent 
any  person  being  chosen  or  appointed  into  pow3r 
or  office,  who  has  not  taken  a  degree  in  the  federal 
university.  We  require  certain  qualifications  in 
lawyers,  physicians  and  clergymen,  before  we  com- 
mit our  property,  our  lives  or  our  souls  to  their 
care.  We  even  refuse  to  commit  the  charge  of  a 
ship  to  a  pilot,  who  can  not  produce  a  certificate 
of  his  education  and  knowledge  in  his  business. 
Why  then  should  we  commit  our  country,  which 
includes  liberty,  property,  life,  wives  and  children, 
to  men  who  can  not  produce  vouchers  of  their 
qualifications  for  the  important  trust?  We  are 
restrained  from  injuring  ourselves,  by  employing 
quacks  in  law;  why  should  we  not  be  restrained  in 
like  manner,  by  law,  from  employing  quacks  in 
government. 

The  final  paragraphs  contain  an  eloquent 
plea  for  a  university  which,  by  its  emphasis 
upon  the  modern  sciences,  including  the  his- 
torical and  political  sciences,  shall  train  young 
men  for  modern  life  and  especially  for  citizen- 
ship in  the  republic.  In  the  low  estimate 
which  he  places  upon  the  classic  languages, 
and  upon  an  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of 
antiquity  in  general,  as  well  as  in  his  insist- 
ence upon  scientific  subjects,  as  holding  the 
knowledge  of  most  worth,  Dr.  Rush  occupies 
the  position  later  taken  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
He  is  convinced  that 

Should  this  plan  of  a  federal  university,  or  one 
like  it,  be  adopted,  then  will  begin  the  golden  age 
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of  the  United  States.  While  the  business  of  edu- 
cation in  Europe  consists  in  lectures  upon  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra,  and  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum, 
or  in  disputes  about  Hebrew  points,  Greek  par- 
ticles, or  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the  Roman 
language,  the  youth  of  America  will  be  employed 
in  acquiring  those  branches  of  knowledge,  which 
will  increase  the  conveniences  of  life,  lessen  hu- 
man misery,  improve  our  country,  promote  popu- 
lation, exalt  the  human  understanding  and  estab- 
lish domestic,  social  and  political  happiness. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  "that  this  is  not  the  time  for 
such  a  literary  and  political  establishment.  Let  us 
first  restore  public  credit,  by  funding  or  paying  our 
debts,  let  us  regulate  our  militia,  let  us  build  a 
navy,  and  let  us  protect  and  extend  our  commerce. 
After  this  we  shall  have  leisure  and  money  to  es- 
tablish a  university  for  the  purposes  that  have 
been  mentioned. ' '  We  shall  never  restore  public 
credit,  regulate  our  militia,  build  a  navy,  or  re- 
vive our  commerce,  until  we  remove  the  ignorance 
and  prejudices,  and  change  the  habits  of  our  citi- 
zens; and  this  can  never  be  done,  till  we  inspire 
them  with  federal  principles,  which  can  only  be 
effected  by  our  young  men  meeting  and  spending 
two  or  three  years  together  in  a  national  univer- 
sity, and  afterwards  disseminating  their  knowl- 
edge and  principles  through  every  county,  town- 
ship and  village  of  the  United  States.  'Til  this  is 
done,  senators  and  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  you  will  undertake  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  Your  supposed  union  in  Congress  will  be 
a  rope  of  sand.  The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
began  the  business  of  government  by  establishing 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  the  wisest  kings 
in  Europe  have  always  found  their  literary  insti- 
tutions the  surest  means  of  establishing  their 
power  as  well  as  promoting  the  prosperity  of  their 
people. 

The  former  of  these  two  papers  by  Dr. 
Rush,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  printed 
in  January,  1787.  It,  therefore,  antedates  by 
a  number  of  months  the  proposal,  made  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  by  Madison  and 
Pinckney,  to  include  among  the  enumerated 
powers  of  Congress  a  "  power  to  establish  a 
university."  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Rush  had  any  influence  in  formulating  or 
even  suggesting  that  motion.  Nor  is  such  a 
supposition  necessary.  For  two  or  more  uni- 
versity-bred men  to  come  upon  the  idea  of  a 
national    university    independently    of  each 


other  would  be  a  perfectly  natural  occurrence. 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  likely  that  Madi- 
son, coming  to  Philadelphia  to  take  up  his 
labors  in  the  Convention,  may  have  looked 
through  the  recent  numbers  of  the  leading 
Philadelphia  periodical  of  the  day?  And  if 
so,  would  he  not  have  been  attracted  by  the 
title,  "  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  ?  "  This  is  quite  possible  or  even  likely, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  hy- 
pothesis rather  than  the  former.  One  thing 
is  certain.  And  that  is,  that  Rush's  "  Ad- 
dress "  was  published  before  Madison's  mo- 
tion was  made  in  Convention. 

But  was  Rush's  suggestion  of  J anuary,  1787, 
the  first  that  was  ever  made  concerning  a  na- 
tional university?  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
answer  that  question  categorically.  The  claim 
has  been  advanced  by  a  number  of  writers 
that  the  credit  for  priority  in  this  matter 
should  be  given  to  a  relatively  obscure  indi- 
vidual by  the  name  of  Samuel  Blodget,  Jr. 
Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode  first  brought  the  claim 
to  public  notice  in  an  article  on  "  The  Origin 
of  the  National  Scientific  and  Educational 
Institutions  of  the  United  States,"  which  was 
printed  in  the  Report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  for  1889.  Professor  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  followed  Dr.  Goode  in  his  "  Docu- 
ments Illustrative  of  American  Educational 
History  "  which  came  out  in  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner's Report  for  1892-93,  Volume  II., 
p.  1295  and  following.  And  Dr.  John  "W. 
Hoyt  has  drawn  upon  the  same  source  in  his 
"  Memorial  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  a  National  University,"  printed  in  the 
Senate  Miscellaneous  Documents,  52d  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  Volume  V.,  p.  27  and  fol- 
lowing pages. 

Blodget's  account,  on  which  Dr.  Goode 
rested  his  claim,  does  not  seem  to  be  correct, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  set  forth  presently. 
The  claim  rests  upon  a  passage  in  his  book 
entitled  "  Economica,"  published  by  the  author 
in  1806.    The  passage  reads  as  follows : 

We  have  now  to  commence  on  a  sublime  subject 
indeed!  but  yet  of  such  latent  importance,  we  can 
not  hope  to  do  it  justice.  Time  will  unfold  its 
beauties  in  all  their  splendor;  while  we  can  only 
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speak  of  the  bud  of  this  flower  of  the  universe. 
As  the  most  minute  circumstances  are  sometimes 
interesting  for  their  relation  to  great  events,  we 
relate  the  first  we  ever  heard  of  a  national  uni- 
versity; it  was  in  the  Camp  at  Cambridge,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1775,  when  Major  William  Blodget  went  to 
the  quarters  of  general  Washington,  to  complain 
of  the  ruinous  state  of  the  Colleges,  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  militia  quartered  therein.  The  writer 
of  this  (namely,  Samuel  Blodget,  Jr.)  being  in 
Company  with  his  friend  and  relation,  and  hearing 
general  Greene  join  in  lamenting  the  then  ruinous 
state  of  the  oldest  seminary  in  Massachusetts,  ob- 
served, merely  to  console  the  company  of  friends, 
that  to  make  amends  for  these  injuries,  after  our 
war,  he  hoped,  we  should  erect  a  noble  national 
university,  at  which  the  youth  of  all  the  world 
might  be  proud  to  receive  instruction.  What  was 
thus  pleasantly  said,  Washington  immediately  re- 
plied to,  with  that  inimitably  expressive  and  truly 
interesting  look,  for  which  he  was  sometimes  no 
remarkable.  "Young  man  you  are  a  prophet! 
inspired  to  speak,  what  I  feel  confident  will  one 
day  be  realized!"  He  then  detailed  to  the  Com- 
pany his  impressions,  that  all  North  America 
would  one  day  become  united;  he  said  that  a 
Colonel  Byrdj  of  Virginia,  he  believed,  was  the 
first  man  who  had  pointed  out  the  best  central 
seat,  near  to  the  present  spot,  or  about  the  falls  of 
Potomack.  General  Washington  further  said,  that 
a  Mr.  Evans  had  expressed  the  same  opinion,  with 
many  other  gentlemen,  who  from  a  cursory  view  of 
a  chart  of  North  America,  received  this  natural 
and  truly  correct  impression.  The  look  of  general 
Washington,  the  energy  of  his  mind,  his  noble  and 
irresistible  eloquence,  all  conspired,  so  far  to  im- 
press the  writer  with  these  subjects,  that  if  ever  he 
should  unfortunately  become  insane,  it  will  be 
from  his  anxiety  for  the  federal  city  and  National 
University. 

This  account,  sole  record  of  a  chance  meet- 
ing and  a  casual  conversation,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  fully  thirty  years  after  the  event 
narrated,  and  about  seven  years  after  the  death 
of  Washington,  the  principal  speaker.  Per- 
haps also,  the  supposed  words  of  that  speaker 
seem  out  of  character  and  out  of  perspective 
when  we  remember  the  attending  personalities 
and  circumstances. 

And  further,  Washington,  so  far  as  is 
known,  did  not  again  refer  to  a  national  uni- 
versity until  after  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 


dency. Then,  on  January  8,  1790,  in  his 
"  Speech  Delivered  to  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress," after  urging  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, and  pointing  out  some  advantages  to  be 
derived  in  the  United  States  from  the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  literature,  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  affording  aid  to  seminaries  of  learning 
already  established,  or  by  the  institution  of  a  na- 
tional university,  or  by  any  other  expedients,  will 
be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  legislature. 

We  must  remember  that  this  recommenda- 
tion was  made  in  1790,  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  of  the  meeting  mentioned  by  Blodget; 
and  also,  that  Washington  had  heard  the  idea 
of  a  national  university  broached  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  when  it  was  moved  to  insert 
in  the  list  of  powers  vested  in  Congress  the 
power  "  to  establish  a  university."  Besides, 
Washington  makes  some  incidental  statements 
in  his  correspondence  with  his  secretary  of 
state  that  bear  upon  the  present  question.  In 
a  letter  to  Hamilton  of  date  September  1,  1796, 
after  speaking  of  a  national  university  he 
adds :  "  To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of 
mine,  I  may  appeal  to  my  early  communica- 
tions to  Congress ;  "  and  in  a  second  letter 
five  days  later,  after  asking  Hamilton  to  make 
a  draft  of  what  should  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  a  national  university  in  the  next  speech  to 
Congress,  he  urges  him  to  look  into  what  had 
been  said  on  this  head  in  1790,  but  "  this  is 
not,"  he  continues,  "  so  much  to  the  point  as 
what  is  now  to  be  said,  though  it  may  if  proper 
be  glanced  at,  to  show  that  the  subject  had 
caught  my  attention  early."  If  Washington 
had  heard  of  a  national  university  in  1775  it  is 
clear  that  he  had  forgotten  that  early  meeting 
with  the  youthful  "  prophet."  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  quite  a  possible  explanation.  But,  in 
any  event,  the  "  early  "  in  the  above  quotation 
refers  to  about  1790  and  in  1796  Washington 
himself  did  not  date  his  interest  in  a  national 
university  back  to  the  year  1775. 

The  next  question  that  concerns  us  has  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  reporter  of  the  sup- 
posed conversation  of  1775.    Who,  then,  was 
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Samuel  Blodget,  Jr.?  Born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1757,  he  removed  to  Boston,  early  in 
life,  and  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade.  His 
ventures  succeeded;  and  about  1789  we  hear 
of  him  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  one  of  the  im- 
portant financial  institutions  of  that  city.  A 
few  years  later,  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  city  of  Washington.  He  now 
began  to  speculate  in  real  estate,  promoted  sev- 
eral large  lotteries,  and  became  deeply  in- 
volved. In  1802  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  his  health  he  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  "  prison  bounds  "  under 
a  bond  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Either  his 
constitution  required  more  exercise  than  the 
prison  bounds  afforded  or  he  forgot  his  obli- 
gation. At  any  rate  he  disappeared  and  his 
bondsman  made  good  his  security. 

Some  time  before  this  he  had  taken  up  the 
vocation  of  soliciting  five-dollar  contributions 
for  a  national  university  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington.  After  a  while  he  reap- 
peared and  resumed  his  solicitation.  By  1806 
he  claimed  that  he  had  collected  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  What  disposition  was 
made  of  this  money  no  one  knows.  So  far  as 
known  he  never  made  any  reply  to  the  re- 
quests for  information  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers by  contributors  to  the  fund.  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  about  his  early  life,  his 
later  career  seems  to  justify  Latrobe's  judg- 
ment that  he  was  "  one  of  the  adventurers  and 
swindlers  whom  the  establishment  of  the  city 
brought  hither."  It  would  seem  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  all  these  facts  to  suppose  the  story  of 
Washington's  interest  in  a  national  univer- 
sity while  he  was  with  the  army  at  Cambridge 
to  be  a  pure  invention  made  to  aid  in  swelling 
the  fund  which  its  author  was  collecting. 

It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  writers  on  the 
literature  bearing  on  a  national  university 
who  have  repeated  the  passage  from  Blodget's 
"  Economica  "  has  expressed  any  doubt  as  to 
its  probability.  Dr.  Hoyt,  however,  took  the 
trouble  to  read  the  "  Economica "  and  calls 
attention  to  the  following  passage: 

It  would  be  an  endless  task,  and  require  vol- 
umes to  hold  all  that  has  been  written  in  favor  of 


a  federal  heart  and  university,  in  our  periodical 
papers,  since  1775.  "We  shall  select" — says 
Blodget — "only  a  few." 

Dr.  Hoyt  quotes  these  selections,  but  he 
does  not  notice  the  significant  fact  that  the 
earliest  of  them  is  dated  September,  1787,  and 
not  1775.  If  there  were  so  many  of  these  very 
early  documents  from  which  to  select,  why  did 
Mr.  Blodget  not  select  at  least  one?  The  an- 
swer is  found  in  the  denial  of  the  conditional 
clause. 

Who  first  proposed  a  national  university? 
Was  it  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush? 

Harry  G.  Good 

Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio 


QUOTATIONS 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Erom  the  welter  of  the  billows  which  have 
recently  beaten  about  the  place  of  science  in 
education,  in  the  columns  of  the  periodical 
press,  two  main  points  stand  out,  namely, 
those  of  the  dominance  of  classical  and  liter- 
ary teaching  in  our  great  public  schools,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  older  universities  and 
the  public  services.  Our  political  leaders  and 
administrators  of  state  departments  are  in  the 
main  trained  in  these  schools,  where  vested 
interests  preserve  the  prime  places  in  the  cur- 
riculum for  ancient  learning,  and  scientific 
subjects  are  discouraged  for  students  who 
hope  to  obtain  university  scholarships  or  ap- 
pointments in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  civil 
service. 

The  position  of  affairs  has  been  stated 
clearly  in  correspondence  published  in  the 
Observer  during  the  past  few  weeks,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  undue  proportion 
of  open  scholarships  allotted  to  classics  at  the 
older  universities.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  facts,  but  Dr.  A.  E.  Shipley  and  Mr.  H. 
A.  Roberts  attempt  to  justify,  or  rather  to 
explain,  them  by  standards  of  attainment. 
They  point  out  that  the  award  of  scholarships 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  candidates 
presenting  themselves,  and  assert  that  real 
ability  is  found  much  more  rarely  among 
those  who  offer  scientific  subjects  than  among 
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the  candidates  who  have  selected  classics. 
"  No  candidate,"  they  say,  "  in  natural  science 
who  reaches  the  necessary  standard  of  ability 
is  likely  to  be  rejected.  But  the  supply  of 
candidates  of  sufficient  ability  is  not  so  great 
as  it  should  be." 

This  is  especially  true  of  candidates  from 
the  great  public  schools,  and  it  is  with  this  de- 
plorable condition  of  things  that  we  are  at 
the  moment  most  concerned.  In  a  recent  year, 
according  to  Dr.  Shipley  and  Mr.  Koberts,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  of  such  schools,  excel- 
lently equipped  for  scientific  studies,  less  than 
2  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  the  higher  forms 
were  giving  special  attention  to  science,  and 
only  one  or  two  of  these  were  of  sufficient 
ability  even  to  appear  as  competitors  in  any 
scholarship  examination  at  the  universities,  so 
that  "  the  contribution  of  this  great  school  to 
the  scientific  ability  of  the  country  was  less 
than  one  fifth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
bers of  the  school." 

We  should  have  supposed  that  such  facts  as 
these  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  to  induce  advocates  of  re- 
form to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
alter  it.  The  "  Converted  Classic,"  to  whose 
remarks  the  letter  by  Dr.  Shipley  and  Mr. 
Eoberts  was  intended  as  a  reply,  asks  perti- 
nently why  the  universities  thus  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  public  schools  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  science  and  classics  instead 
of  themselves  prescribing  subjects,  and  by  lim- 
iting the  awards  to  classics  to  induce  the  head- 
masters to  give  adequate  attention  to  science. 
He  adds: 

The  study  of  classics  is  a  luxury,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such;  the  study  of  science  is  a  real  and 
present  necessity.  Classical  training  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  official;  scientific  training  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  man  of  initiative  and  action — the  creator. 
Which  of  the  two  types  is  the  more  necessary  at 
the  present  time?  Let,  then,  higher  education 
take  the  initiative;  let  the  'Varsities  force  the 
schools,  for  in  their  hands,  to  a  great  extent,  lies 
the  remedy. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  headmasters 
of  the  public  schools  would  adopt  a  new  atti- 
tude towards  science  even  if  the  universities 


limited  the  number  of  classical  scholarships 
in  the  manner  suggested;  for  most  of  the 
pupils  sent  up  are  not  scholarship  candidates. 
The  result  of  the  action  would,  however,  en- 
courage the  development  of  scientific  work  in 
the  state  secondary  schools,  and  the  end  would 
be  that  these  schools  would  secure  the  science 
scholarships,  while  as  regards  the  current  of 
modern  needs  the  public  schools  would  be  in 
a  backwater.  They  may  be  content  to  occupy 
that  position,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
premium  should  be  placed  upon  their  unpro- 
gressive  methods.  What  we  have  to  get  rid  of 
is  the  idea,  naively  expressed  by  a  correspond- 
ent in  the  Westminster  Gazette  a  few  days 
ago,  that  the  classical  studies  of  the  ancient 
schools  and-  universities  should  be  reserved 
for  men  who  are  to  occupy  the  highest 
branches  of  the  public  services.  The  assump- 
tion that  classical  languages  and  literature 
are  essential  to  the  education  of  people  who 
are  to  control  our  affairs,  and  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  science  is  not  needed  in  this  capacity, 
is  responsible  for  the  chief  defects  which  have 
to  be  remedied  if  we  are  to  compete  success- 
fully in  peace  or  war  with  other  leading  na- 
tions. A  truer  view  is  that  no  one  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs 
of  state  who  has  not  received  a  scientific  edu- 
cation, and  that  classical  learning  should  be 
considered  as  an  intellectual  hobby.  .  .  . 

Latin  and  Greek  were  first  introduced  into 
our  schools  as  a  means  of  acquiring  new 
knowledge,  and  not  because  of  their  supposed 
formative  influence  upon  character.  When 
Augustine  established  the  first  grammar 
school  in  England,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, Latin  was  taught  in  order  that  the  na- 
tive priests,  and  converts  of  the  upper  classes, 
might  understand  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
religion.  From  that  time  to  the  Renaissance 
and  onward,  the  learning  of  Latin  was  the 
whole  aim  and  end  of  education  in  schools; 
because  the  language  was  the  living  tongue  of 
scholars.  For,  as  the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach 
points  out  in  his  "  Schools  of  Medieval  Eng- 
land," people  wanted  to  know  Latin,  not  to 
write  Latin  verses  in  imitation  of  Vergil,  but 
to  speak  it  or  to  read  the  latest  work  on  theol- 
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ogy  or  tactics  or  geography.  The  introduction 
of  Greek  into  the  curriculum  of  schools  came 
with  the  Eenaissance,  but  was  not,  as  is  often 
suggested,  responsible  for  the  birth  of  the 
new  learning.  Greek  was  introduced  into 
Winchester  and  Eton,  New  College  and  Mag- 
dalen, in  the  fifteenth  century,  because  these 
schools  and  colleges  were  the  advanced  insti- 
tutions of  the  day,  and  their  scholars  the  lead- 
ing humanists  of  their  age,  eager  for  new 
light.  Humanism  then  meant  the  substitution 
of  new  teaching  for  old,  •  and  its  followers 
aimed  at  moulding  "  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
citizen,  an  active  member  of  the  state,"  rather 
than  at  continuing  the  studies  of  doctrines 
relating  to  the  next  world  upon  which  the  at- 
tention of  educated  mankind  had  been  con- 
centrated for  a  thousand  years. 

"We  want  to  see  a  like  recognition  of  the 
need  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  humanists  of  to-day,  in  the  place  of  that 
attitude  of  obscurantism  which  they  present 
to  it.  We  want  to  make  science  the  keynote 
of  our  public  school  and  university  system,  as 
Humboldt  and  others  did  in  Prussia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Germany  was  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon ;  for 
to  it  are  due  the  position  and  power  gained  by 
that  country  since  then.  The  lesson  which 
the  French  learned  from  their  disaster  in 
1870  was  that  attention  must  be  given  to  edu- 
cation at  every  stage,  and  more  especially  to 
higher  education,  in  order  to  secure  their  posi- 
tion most  effectively.  Are  we  to  await  like  de- 
feat before  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  en- 
sure that  our  legislators,  governing  officials 
and  others  who  exert  the  highest  influence  in 
the  state  receive  the  scientific'  education 
which  modern  life  demands? — Nature. 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA 

The  formation  of  a  new  national  organiza- 
tion in  any  scientific  field  is  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in 
American  universities  and  colleges,  not  only 
in  that  field,  but  in  any  other. 

The  causes  which  underlie  any  organization 


and  its  proposed  functions,  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  existing  organizations  and  to  uni- 
versity and  college  men,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
fluence which  it  may  have  toward  similar 
organizations  in  other  fields,  are  all  matters 
of  general  rather  than  special  interest.  For 
this  reason  it  has  seemed  that  a  somewhat 
longer  account  than  that  published  recently  in 
Science,1  with  special  reference  to  the  points 
just  mentioned,  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  School  and  Society. 

In  every  department  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain unrest  and  a  tendency  toward  investiga- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter that  we  teach  and  its  relation  to 
the  life  of  the  community.  There  has  been 
a  change  from  the  older  scholastic  attitude 
throughout  our  colleges  toward  a  more  critical 
attitude  regarding  the  usefulness  and  the  ulti- 
mate justification  of  our  instruction.  This 
does  not  imply  an  attitude  of  commercialism 
nor  utilitarianism,  but  only  a  purely  scien- 
tific inquiry  into  the  grounds  for  giving  in- 
struction with  respect  to  the  large  divisions  of 
knowledge  and  with  respect  to  the  minor 
topics  in  each  subject. 

In  so  far  as  the  purely  pedagogical  questions 
are  concerned,  many  interested  in  pedagogy 
itself  have  labored  and  are  laboring  to  solve 
these  questions.  With  respect  to  those  more 
technical  questions  wThich  involve  a  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  the  subject,  however,  only 
those  trained  in  that  subject  could  be  expected 
to  solve  the  problems  or  even  to  comprehend 
them. 

While  there  has  been  no  adequate  means  of 
expressing  technical  mathematical  thought 
concerning  collegiate  and  university  courses 
in  mathematics  and  the  topics  studied  in  those 
courses,  there  have  been  sporadic  evidences 
which  indicate  a  demand  for  an  organized 
effort  along  these  lines  for  a  number  of  years. 
One  of  the  early  indications  was  the  presi- 
dential address2  of  Professor  E.  H.  Moore 
before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  in 
December,   1902,   "  On  the  Foundations  of 

i  January  21,  1916. 

2.  Bull.  A.  M.  S.t  Vol.  9,  May,  1903,  pp.  402- 
424. 
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Mathematics."  Although  this  paper  itself  was 
semi-popular  in  character,  its  appeal  was  pri- 
marily to  men  versed  in  mathematics.  It 
voiced  a  feeling  which  was  already  widespread 
in  this  country  and  which  corresponded 
roughly  with  the  popular  movements  in  Eng- 
land and  France  and  Germany,  to  which  the 
names  of  Perry  and  Borel  and  Klein  are  com- 
monly attached.  That  such  movements  must 
rest  on  the  basis  of  generally  accepted  opinion 
and  belief  rather  than  on  the  energy  and  opin- 
ion of  one  individual,  is  now  commonly  recog- 
nized. Thus  we  have  referred  to  the  Perry 
movement  in  England,  for  which  Perry  was 
neither  necessary  nor  sufficient.  This  move- 
ment was  in  effect  the  expression  of  a  national 
demand. 

Among  other  papers  which  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  favoring  dis- 
cussions of  such  questions,  should  be  men- 
tioned the  notable  article3  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Osgood,  entitled  "  The  Calculus  in  our  Col- 
leges and  Technical  Schools." 

As  another  evidence  of  the  demand  for 
organized  effort  in  America,  there  should  be 
mentioned  the  joint  meeting  of  mathemati- 
cians and  engineers  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  December,  1907,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  section  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  and  Sections  A  and  D 
(Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  Engineer- 
ing) of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  This  meeting  was  very 
large  and  representative;  its  discussions  were 
solely  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  to  stu- 
dents of  engineering.  As  one  result,  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Professor  Huntington,  of 
Harvard,  was  chairman,  investigated  the  en- 
tire curriculum  of  technical  schools  and  tech- 
nical departments  of  colleges  and  universities. 

That  such  a  demand  for  organized  effort  is 
also  world-wide  is  evidenced  by  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics, established  by  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Mathematicians  at  Pome  in 
1908,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  D.  E.  Smith, 
of  Columbia  University.  This  commission 
made  its  first  report  at  the  Fifth  International 
Congress  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  August, 

z  Bull.  A.  M.  S.,  Vol.  XIII.  (1907),  p.  449. 


1912,  where  27  countries  were  represented  and 
150  printed  reports  were  presented.4 

A  large  number  of  other  meetings,  reports 
and  papers  have  appeared  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  which  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  this 
same  field.  Those  mentioned  above  are 
selected  only  as  prominent  illustrations  rather 
than  as  an  exhaustive  category. 

A  number  of  organizations  have  shown  more 
or  less  direct  interest  in  this  field.  Thus,  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  has  from  time 
to  time  published  through  its  Bulletin  papers, 
addresses  and  reports  which  bear  more  or  less 
directly  upon  these  questions.  The  Chicago 
Section  of  the  Society  has  at  various  times 
devoted  a  portion  of  its  program  to  such  topics. 

There  are  several  organizations  dealing  with 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  all 
of  these  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
subject,  its  desirability  and  so  forth,  are  of 
course  emphasized.  These  associations  have 
been  limited,  however,  to  the  secondary  field 
and  have  not  contributed  seriously  to  the  bet- 
terment of  collegiate  and  university  work. 
The  files  of  School  Science  and  Mathematics 
and  of  The  Mathematics  Teacher  do  contain, 
however,  a  few  papers  which  are  valuable  re- 
garding those  more  elementary  college  subjects 
which  are  sometimes  taught  in  secondary 
schools. 

Finally,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education  has  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  those  phases  of 
mathematics  which  directly  affect  engineering 
education.  Its  efforts  have  been  laudable,  but 
they  are  evidently  directed  toward  only  one 
aspect  of  the  subject  and  toward  the  more  ele- 
mentary phases  of  it. 

After  informal  discussions  between  a  con- 
siderable body  of  college  men  at  meetings  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  a  group 
representing  fourteen  American  universities 
and  colleges  banded  themselves  together  dur- 
ing the  year  1912  in  an  attempt  to  publish  a 
journal  which  should  be  devoted  to  questions 

4  For  a  general  report  of  this  Congress  see  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
Vol.  XIX.,  December,  1912;  January,  1913.  For 
a  special  report  on  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  the 
work  of  this  Congress  see  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Monthly,  Vol.  XIX.,  October,  1912. 
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of  collegiate  mathematics  in  all  its  phases. 
This  group  decided  to  transform  the  then 
existing  American  Mathematical  Monthly  and 
to  convert  it  into  a  journal  for  this  purpose. 
The  first  number  of  the  monthly  under  the 
management  of  this  group  appeared  in  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  with  Professor  H.  E.  Slaught,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  managing  edi- 
tor and  with  a  body  of  associate  editors  repre- 
senting the  various  universities  and  colleges 
which  had  supported  the  movement.  From  its 
inception,  this  journal  proved  to  meet  a  de- 
mand and  to  serve  a  body  of  interested  and 
enthusiastic  teachers  of  mathematics  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  many  of  whom  had  not 
been  reached  by  other  efforts  in  the  mathe- 
matical field.  After  two  years  of  successful 
conduct  of  this  journal,  those  interested  in  the 
movement  presented  to  the  council  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  a  proposal 
which  had  been  originated  by  the  Chicago  Sec- 
tion, to  widen  the  scope  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  and  to  publish  through 
it  a  journal  similar  to  the  new  form  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Monthly  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  college  mathematics.  This 
proposal  was  discussed  at  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  in  April,  1915,  in  New 
York  City,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  organize  a  new  society  to  represent 
those  interests,  leaving  to  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  the  field  of  pure  re- 
search in  mathematics.  The  formal  action  of 
the  Council  was  as  follows : 

It  is  deemed  unwise  for  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  to  enter  into  the  activities  of  the 
special  field  now  covered  by  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Monthly;  but  the  council  desires  to  ex- 
press its  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  this  field  and  its  value  to  mathematical  science, 
and  to  say  that  should  an  organization  be  formed 
to  deal  specifically  with  this  work,  the  society  would 
entertain  toward  such  an  organization  only  feel- 
ings of  hearty  good  will  and  encouragement. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  those  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  new  movement  issued 
a  circular  in  May,  1915,  asking  the  opinion  of 
all  teachers  of  mathematics  in  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country  as  to  the 


advisability  of  proceeding  to  organize  such  a 
new  society.  As  a  result,  a  call  for  an  organi- 
zation meeting  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1915,  was  finally  issued,  signed  by  nearly 
500  of  these  teachers,  of  whom  a  majority  were 
also  members  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  new  organi- 
zation is  by  no  means  in  conflict  with  the  older 
American  Mathematical  Society,  but  that  it 
represents  the  calm  judgment  of  the  leaders 
of  that  Society  in  council,  as  well  as  the  desire 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  Society.  The  new  organization  stands 
with  the  American  Mathematical  Society  to 
foster  the  interests  of  mathematics  in  this 
country,  and  it  should  be  impressed  on  all  uni- 
versity and  college  men  that  the  two  societies 
will  not  in  any  sense  conflict,  but  that  they 
will  work  together  in  fields  which  they  have 
themselves  mutually  agreed  upon  and  de- 
limited. This  fact  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  prominent  part  taken  in  the  new  organi- 
zation by  men  also  prominent  in  the  old  one. 
A  number  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  new 
organization  are  even  now  also  officers  in  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  and  the 
council  of  the  new  organization  consists  wholly 
of  members  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  including  a  number  of  past  or  actual 
presidents  and  vice-presidents. 

While  it  is  the  relation  between  these  two 
organizations  which  is  most  liable  to  miscon- 
ception by  those  not  interested  in  mathematics, 
the  relations  with  various  other  existing  or- 
ganizations deserve  at  least  a  word  of  com- 
ment. It  will  be  seen  that  the  field  of  the  new 
organization  is  strictly  in  college  and  univer- 
sity work  which  is  not  touched  upon  by  organi- 
zations of  secondary  character,  such  as  the 
Central  Association  of  Teachers  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  the  Association  of  Mathe- 
matics Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  The  New  England  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Societies  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Science.  The  new  organization 
will  attempt  not  to  encroach  upon  the  fields  of 
these  existing  societies,  and  its  official  jour- 
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nal,  which  will  be  the  continuation  of  The 
American  Mathematical  Monthly,  will  not 
encroach  upon  the  field  covered  by  existing 
journals  published  by  those  societies. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  history  of 
the'  organization  meeting  at  Columbus,  of 
which  a  formal  account  appears  in  Science,5 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  for  March,  1916,  and  in  the  January 
number  of  The  American  Mathematical 
Monthly.  For  completeness  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  new  organization  was  duly 
formed  and  that  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Professor  E.  P.  Hedrick, 
University  of  Missouri;  Vice-presidents,  Pro- 
fessor E.  V.  Huntington,  Harvard  University, 
and  Professor  G.  A.  Miller,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  W.  D. 
Cairns,  Oberlin  College.  An  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  also  chosen,  consisting  of  the  above- 
named  officers,  and  three  members,  ex  officio, 
of  a  Committee  on  Publication  named  below, 
together  with  the  following  additional  mem- 
bers: Professor  P.  C.  Archibald,  Brown  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Elorian  Cajori,  Colorado 
College;  Professor  B.  F.  Finkel,  Drury  Col- 
lege; Professor  D.  N.  Lehmer,  University  of 
California;  Professor  E.  H.  Moore,  University 
of  Chicago;  Professor  P.  E.  Moritz,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington;  Professor  M.  B.  Porter, 
University  of  Texas ;  Professor  K.  D.  Swartzel, 
Ohio  State  University;  Professor  J.  N.  Van 
der  Vries,  University  of  Kansas;  Professor 
Oswald  Yeblen,  Princeton  University;  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth  College; 
Professor  Alexander  Ziwet,  University  of 
Michigan. 

While  the  meetings  at  Columbus  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  necessary  steps  toward 
organization,  the  new  association  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  illustrated  address  by  Pro- 
fessor Karpinski,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, on  the  "  Story  of  Algebra."  This  was 
presented  at  a  general  meeting  held  Friday 
morning,  December  31.  It  proved  to  be  most 
fortunate  on  account  of  its  interesting  and 
erudite  character.  This  address  is,  perhaps, 
typical  of  one  sort  of  investigation  which  lies 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  other  mathematical 
organizations,  but  is  none  the  less  worthy  of 
attention  as  a  serious  piece  of  investigational 
work.  It  emphasizes  the  point,  which  was 
otherwise  made  at  the  meeting,  that  serious 
and  dignified  study  of  no  matter  what  topic  in 
the  mathematical  field  might  constitute  re- 
search in  a  newer  sense.  Thus,  while  mathe- 
matical research  in  the  older  sense  is  left  as 
a  function  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  those  interested  in  the  new  organiza- 
tion feel  strongly  that  many  fields  are  open  to 
it  wherein  work  may  be  and  ought  to  be  done, 
which  may  in  this  broader  sense  be  properly 
called  research. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  added  that  the 
council  of  the  new  association  has  already 
secured  the  right  to  publish  The  American 
Mathematical  Monthly  as  its  official  journal, 
and  has  appointed  as  its  committee  on  publica- 
tion, Professor  H.  E.  Slaught,  University  of 
Chicago,  managing  editor,  Professor  W.  H. 
Bussey,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Pro- 
fessor R.  D.  Carmichael,  University  of  Illi- 
nois; and  as  associate  editors  the  following 
persons :  Professor  R.  P.  Baker,  University  of 
Iowa;  Professor  W.  C.  Brenke,  University  of 
Nebraska ;  Professor  A.  Cohen,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Professor  B.  F.  Finkel,  Drury 
College;  Professor  L.  C.  Karpinski,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  Professor  G.  H.  Ling,  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan;  Professor  Helen  A. 
Merrill,  Wellesley  College;  Professor  U.  G. 
Mitchell,  University  of  Kansas;  Professor  W. 
H.  Roever,  Washington  University;  Professor 
D.  A.  Rothrock,  University  of  Indiana;  Pro- 
fessor C.  S.  Slichter,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Professor  D.  E.  Smith,  Columbia  University. 

The  first  number  under  these  new  auspices 
appeared  in  January.  Other  numbers  will  be 
issued  each  month  except  in  July  and  August. 
Those  who  are  interested  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  new  association  in  the  future  will  of 
course  consult  this  journal.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  general  account  as  has  been 
given  will  be  of  interest  to  a  much  greater 
audience.  E.  R.  Hedrick 

Columbia,  Mo., 
February  10,  1916 
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CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION1 

The  prevailing  programmes  in  American 
secondary  schools  contain  many  valuable 
features.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to 
set  forth  certain  much-needed  amend- 
ments of  these  programmes. 

The  best  part  of  all  human  knowledge 
has  come  by  exact  and  studied  observation 
made  through  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
taste,  smell  and  touch.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  education  has  always  been  the 
training  of  the  senses  through  which  that 
best  part  of  knowledge  comes.  This  train- 
ing has  two  precious  results  in  the  individ- 
ual besides  the  faculty  of  accurate  obser- 
vation— one  the  acquisition  of  some  sort  of 
skill,  the  other  the  habit  of  careful  reflec- 
tion and  measured  reasoning  which  results 
in  precise  statement  and  record. 

A  baby  spends  all  its  waking  time  in 
learning  to  use  its  senses,  and  to  reason  cor- 
rectly from  the  evidence  of  its  senses.  At 
first,  it  reaches  after  objects  near  by  and 
far  off  alike,  but  gradually  learns  to  judge 
by  the  eye  whether  or  not  it  can  reach  the 
object  seen.  It  tries  to  put  everything  into 
its  mouth,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  estimate 
size  and  shape  correctly — which  at  first  it 
can  not  accomplish  by  the  eye  alone  as  the 
adult  does,  nor  satisfactorily  to  itself  even 
by  the  hand — or  else  to  renew  some  of  the 
agreeable  sensations  as  to  flavor  or  texture 
which  it  has  already  experienced,  or  pos- 
sibly to  rub  its  gums  against  something 
which  feels  cool  and  smooth.  The  baby's 
assiduity  in  observation  and  experimenta- 

1  A  paper  prepared  for  the  General  Education 
Board. 
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tion,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  in 
sense-training  are  probably  never  matched 
in  after  life.  Its  mind  is  also  trained  fast ; 
because  it  is  constantly  practising  the  men- 
tal interpretation  of  the  phenomena  which 
its  senses  present  to  it. 

The  boy  on  a  farm  has  admirable  oppor- 
tunities to  train  eye,  ear  and  hand;  be- 
cause he  can  always  be  looking  at  the  sky 
and  the  soils,  the  woods,  the  crops  and  the 
forests,  having  familiar  intercourse  with 
many  domestic  animals,  using  various 
tools,  listening  to  the  innumerable  sweet 
sounds  which  wind,  water,  birds  and  in- 
sects make  on  the  countryside,  and  in  his 
holidays  hunting,  fishing  and  roaming. 

Increasing  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands 
and  fingers  has  undoubtedly  had  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  human 
mind  ever  since  man  first  stood  erect,  and 
set  free  from  foot  worjs  his  fingers  and 
their  opposing  thumb.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  developing  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren is  practise  in  the  coordinated  activ- 
ities of  the  brain  and  the  hand.  If  brain, 
eye  and  hand  are  cooperating,  the  develop- 
ing mental  effect  is  increased ;  and  the  men- 
tal action  and  reaction  is  stronger  still 
when  eyes,  ears  and  hands,  and  the  whole 
nervous  system,  the  memory  and  the  dis- 
criminating judgment  are  at  work  together. 

The  fundamental  trades — such  as  those 
of  the  carpenter,  mason,  blacksmith,  wheel- 
wright, painter,  hand  leather-worker  and 
shoemaker,  have  provided  immensely  val- 
uable education  for  the  human  race,  and 
have,  indeed,  been  the  chief  means  of  rais- 
ing barbarous  peoples  to  a  condition  of  ap- 
proximate civilization.    To-day  the  teach- 
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ing  of  those  trades,  without  much  use  of 
machinery,  is  the  best  mode  of  developing 
the  natural  powers  of  a  backward  people — 
like  the  North  American  Indians  and  the 
negroes.  When  a  Hindu  father  transmits 
to  his  son  not  only  his  caste  with  all  its 
privileges  and  its  restrictions,  but  also  his 
hand-trade — such,  for  example,  as  that  of 
a  goldsmith  or  a  potter,  he  imparts  to  his 
son  under  a  religious  sanction  some  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  a  sound  edu- 
cation. East  Indian  civilization  has  been 
in  great  part  transmitted  in  this  way. 
The  European  guilds  with  their  elaborate 
rules  about  apprenticeship  contributed 
strongly  for  centuries  to  the  education  of 
the  people  through  trades,  before  public 
schools  and  education  for  the  masses 
through  books  and  reading  had  been 
thought  of. 

There  have  of  course  been  civilizations 
which  had  but  slight  foundations,  apart 
from  military  force,  except  a  strong  de- 
velopment of  linguistic,  philosophical  or 
theological  studies;  but  even  these  civiliza- 
tions have  generally  developed  also  to  a 
high  degree  some  fine  art,  like  architecture, 
sculpture  or  ceramic  art,  which  requires 
keen  observation  and  no  little  skill.  More- 
over, none  of  these  civilizations  were  so 
firmly  founded  as  our  own;  for  they  had 
not  attained  to  the  scientific  conception  of 
truth,  or  to  the  inductive  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  truth.  It  should  be  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  modern  education  that  it  has 
learned  to  combine  the  training  of  the  pow- 
ers of  observation  with  an  accurate  use  of 
language  and  the  best  kind  of  memory 
work. 

In  noble  and  rich  families  some  training 
of  the  senses  was  obtained  all  through  feu- 
dal times;  because  the  men  were  brought 
up  to  war  and  the  chase,  and  the  women 
not  only  shared  in  some  degree  the  sports 
of  the  men,  but  acquired  the  manual  skill 


which  sewing,  knitting,  hand-weaving  and 
embroidering  demand.  Even  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  success  in  war  de- 
manded the  skilful  use  of  trained  senses  in 
accurate  and  quick  observation.  Hunting 
and  fishing  have  from  the  earliest  times 
provided  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
with  admirable  training  of  alert  senses. 

In  respect  to  the  training  of  their  senses 
the  children  of  well-to-do  parents  nowa- 
days are  often  worse  off  than  the  children 
of  the  poor;  because  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  perform  services  in  the  household 
or  on  the  farm  which  give  practise  in  accu- 
rate observation  and  manual  dexterity. 

The  advent  of  mechanical  power  and 
machinery  has  greatly  impaired  the  edu- 
cational value  of  many  trades ;  and  this  im- 
pairment has  become  so  common  that  it 
may  almost  be  called  universal.  The  accu- 
rate joints  a  carpenter  used  to  make  by  the 
careful  use  of  his  own  eyes  and  hands  are 
now  made  by  machines  almost  without  hu- 
man intervention.  The  horseshoes  which  a 
blacksmith  used  to  turn  by  hand  on  his 
anvil,  and  temper  in  his  own  little  fire 
with  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
changing  tints  of  the  hot  metal,  are  now 
turned  out  by  machinery  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  almost  without  touch  of  human 
hand  or  glance  of  human  eye.  Tending 
machinery  is,  as  a  rule,  less  instructive  for 
the  workman  than  handwork  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  unless,  indeed,  the  machine 
is  complex,  and  the  product  liable  to  im- 
perfections. In  that  case  the  working  of 
the  machine  must  be  closely  watched  by 
trained  human  senses.  The  ordinary  uni- 
formity of  a  machine  product  is  due  to  in- 
variability in  the  action  of  the  machine; 
and  this  invariability  is  a  main  object  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  inventor  or  the 
proprietor;  but  the  same  invariability 
makes  the  tending  of  the  machine  of  little 
use  in  the  education  of  the  human  being 
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that  tends  it — child,  woman  or  man.  In 
certain  industries  a  young  man  may  learn 
in  two  or  three  days  to  make  the  few  almost 
automatic  movements  which  the  right  tend- 
ing of  his  machine  demands;  and  then  may 
go  on  for  years  tending  that  same  machine. 
Any  ambitious  or  even  prudent  young  man 
will  try  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  from 
that  sort  of  work.  There  is  in  it  no  train- 
ing of  the  senses,  no  progress  and  no  joy  in 
work. 

The  difference  between  a  good  workman 
and  a  poor  one  in  farming,  mining  or  man- 
ufacturing is  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  possesses  well-trained  senses  and  good 
judgment  in  using  them,  and  the  man  who 
does  not.  The  valuable  farm-hand  is  the 
man  that  can  drive  a  straight  furrow  with 
a  plough  and  a  pair  of  mules,  or  can  fol- 
low accurately  in  parallel  curves  the  con- 
tours of  the  land  while  ploughing.  The 
good  hand-fisherman  is  the  man  who  can 
feel  correctly  what  is  going  on  at  the  fish- 
hook out  of  sight,  and  can  make  his  motor 
nerves  react  quickly  to  what  he  feels  there. 
The  successful  hunter  is  the  man  who  can 
not  only  organize  a  well-devised  drive,  but 
can  shoot  surely  the  instant  the  game 
comes  in  sight.  It  is  the  blacksmith  who 
has  the  sure  touch  with  his  hammer  and 
the  quick  sight  of  the  right  tint  on  the 
heated  drills  who  can  sharpen  three  sets  of 
quarryman's  drills,  while  another  man 
sharpens  one. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that 
the  training  of  the  senses  should  always 
have  been  a  prime  object  in  human  educa- 
tion at  every  stage  from  primary  to  pro- 
fessional. That  prime  object  it  has  never 
been,  and  is  not  to-day.  The  kind  of  edu- 
cation the  modern  world  has  inherited  from 
ancient  times  was  based  chiefly  on  litera- 
ture. Its  principal  materials,  besides  some 
elementary  mathematics,  were  sacred  and 
profane  writings,  both  prose  and  poetry, 


including  descriptive  narration,  history, 
philosophy  and  religion ;  but  accompany- 
ing this  tradition  of  language  and  litera- 
ture was  another  highly  useful  transmis- 
sion from  ancient  times — the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  with  the  many  kinds  of  skill  that 
are  indispensable  to  artistic  creation. 
Wherever  in  Europe  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts  has  survived  in  vigor,  there  the 
varied  skill  of  the  artist  in  music,  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  has  been  a  sav- 
ing element  in  national  education,  although 
it  affected  strongly  only  a  limited  number 
of  persons.  The  English  nation  was  less 
influenced  by  artistic  culture  than  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent.  American  second- 
ary and  higher  education  copied  English 
models,  and  were  also  injuriously  affected 
by  the  Puritan,  Genevan,  Scotch-Presby- 
terian and  Quaker  disdain  for  the  fine  arts. 
As  a  result  the  programmes  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States  allotted  only 
an  insignificant  portion  of  school  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  power 
through  music  and  drawing;  and,  until 
lately,  boys  and  girls  in  secondary  schools 
did  not  have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
fine  arts  by  any  outsider  or  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. As  a  rule,  the  young  men  ad- 
mitted to  American  colleges  can  neither 
draw  nor  sing;  and  they  possess  no  other 
skill  of  eye,  ear  or  hand.  A  high  degree  of 
skill  in  athletic  sports  is  acquired  only  by 
exceptional  persons;  and  the  skill  itself  is 
of  a  coarser  kind  than  that  needed  by  the 
artist  and  the  skilled  workman. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  new  element  in  the  education  of  the 
white  race  has  been  developing  slowly  for 
a  hundred  years  but  rapidly  during  the 
past  fifty.  This  new  element  is  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  science.  Through 
the  study  of  these  subjects  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  revolutionized  and  sev- 
eral new  professions  of  high  value  have 
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been  created — such  as  that  of  the  chemist, 
of  the  engineer — civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical or  metallurgical — and  of  the  forester. 
Through  the  radical  work  of  great  in- 
ventors and  discoverers  and  of  these  new 
professions,  all  the  large  industries  and 
transportation  methods  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  the  commerce  of  the  world,  have 
been  so  changed  that  the  producers  and 
traders  of  times  preceding  1850  would  find, 
if  they  should  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
labors,  that  the  processes  by  which  they 
made  their  livings  or  their  fortunes  had 
completely  disappeared.  This  prodigious 
change  should  have  instructed  the  makers 
of  programmes  for  schools  and  colleges 
maintained  by  nations  which  were  under- 
going this  great  revolution  in  regard  to 
their  means  of  livelihood ;  but  for  the  most 
part  professional  educators  have  been,  and 
still  are,  blind  to  the  necessity  of  a  corre- 
sponding reformation  or  revision  of  the 
processes  of  education. 

There  is  one  profession,  however,  in 
which  the  educational  processes  have  been 
adequately  changed,  but  only  within  re- 
cent years,  namely — the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. The  reason  for  the  comparatively 
early  improvement  of  medical  education  is 
that  the  medical  art  has  always  depended 
for  such  measure  of  success  as  it  attained 
on  the  physician's  power  of  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  his  faculty  of  reasoning 
cautiously  and  soundly  on  the  testimony 
which  his  senses  gave  him.  From  remotest 
times  the  successful  physician  has  been  by 
nature  a  naturalist.  He  saw  and  heard 
straight,  and  his  touch  gave  him  trust- 
worthy information.  He  has  still,  and 
must  always  have,  the  naturalist's  tempera- 
ment, and  he  must  possess  the  naturalist's 
trained  senses.  The  reason  that  medicine 
and  surgery  have  within  twenty-five  years 
made  such  astonishing  progress  is  that  the 
practitioner,  possessing  the  senses  and  men- 


tal habits  of  the  naturalist,  has  been  sup- 
plied through  the  progress  of  biological, 
chemical  and  physical  science  with  wonder- 
ful new  means  of  accurate  diagnosis.  The 
training  the  medical  student  now  receives 
is  largely  individual  training  in  the  use  of 
his  senses ;  and  this  training  is  given  by  ex- 
perts in  the  use  of  their  own  eyes,  ears  and 
hands  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The 
just  reasoning  follows  on  the  trustworthy 
observation.  What  has  already  been  done 
in  medical  education  needs  to  be  done  in 
all  other  forms  of  education,  whether  for 
trades  or  for  professions,  whether  for  occu- 
pations chiefly  manual  or  for  those  chiefly 
mental. 

The  great  increase  of  urban  population 
at  the  expense  of  rural  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  sixty  years,  with  the 
accompanying  growth  of  factories  and  the 
crowding  together  of  the  working  people 
and  their  families,  has  resulted,  so  far  as 
schools  and  colleges  are  concerned,  in  plac- 
ing more  children  and  youths  than  for- 
merly under  the  influence  of  systematic  edu- 
cation and  keeping  them  there  for  a  longer 
period;  but  this  improvement  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  decline  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  sense-training  which  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  have  received.  An 
increasing  proportion  of  children  goes  to 
the  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges; 
but  the  farm  now  teaches  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  children  born  to  the  nation, 
and  the  urban  family  can  not  train  the 
children's  senses  in  so  effective  and  whole- 
some ways  as  the  rural  family  could.  In 
cities  and  large  towns  the  trade  which  a 
boy  chooses,  or  is  assigned  to,  no  longer  de- 
mands for  admission  a  prolonged  appren- 
ticeship. Machinery  turns  out  an  ample 
product  without  the  need  of  much  skilled 
labor.  The  general  result  is  an  inadequate 
training  of  the  senses  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion for  accurate  and  quick  observation. 
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Unfortunately,  the  schools,  which  might 
have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  children, 
have  for  the  most  part  clung  to  the  tradi- 
tional programmes  which  rely  chiefly  on 
studies  that  train  the  memory  and  the  pow- 
ers of  discrimination  and  analysis,  but  do 
not  drill  children  in  seeing  and  hearing 
correctly,  in  touching  deftly  and  rapidly, 
and  in  drawing  the  right  inferences  from 
the  testimony  of  their  senses. 

In  recent  years,  on  account  of  the  com- 
plexities, urgencies  and  numerous  acci- 
dents of  urban  life,  there  has  been  a  strik- 
ing revelation  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
human  testimony,  not  because  witnesses  in- 
tended to  deceive,  but  because  they  were 
unable  to  see,  hear  or  describe  accurately 
what  really  happened  in  their  presence. 
This  is  probably  an  old  difficulty;  but  it 
has  been  freshly  brought  to  public  attention 
by  the  numerous  cases  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony developed  in  courts,  and  before  com- 
missions of  inquiry,  medical  examiners  and 
police  authorities.  Indeed,  in  such  investi- 
gations it  is  well-nigh  the  rule  that  the 
testimony  of  the  different  witnesses  not 
only  presents  many  variations  of  detail, 
but  is  often  discordant  and  even  contradic- 
tory. The  investigators  have  to  rely 
chiefly,  not" on  what  the  witnesses  testify 
occurred  at  the  moment,  but  on  what  care- 
ful observers  can  subsequently  learn  from 
the  actual  state  of  the  wreck,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  dead,  the  wounded  and  the 
more  or  less  injured  survivors.  This  ina- 
bility to  see,  hear  and  describe  correctly  is 
not  at  all  confined  to  uneducated  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  found  in  men 
and  women  whose  education  has  been  pro- 
longed and  thorough,  but  never  contained 
any  significant  element  of  sense-training. 
Many  highly  educated  American  ministers, 
lawyers  and  teachers  have  never  received 
any  scientific  training,  have  never  used 
any  instrument  of  precision,  possess  no 


manual  skill  whatever,  and  can  not  draw, 
sing  or  play  on  a  musical  instrument. 
Their  entire  education  has  dwelt  in  the 
region  of  language,  literature,  philosophy 
and  history,  with  limited  excursions  into 
the  field  of  mathematics.  Many  an  elderly 
professional  man,  looking  back  on  his  edu- 
cation and  examining  his  own  habits  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  perceives  that 
his  senses  were  never  trained  to  act  with 
precision,  that  his  habits  of  thought  permit 
vagueness,  obscurity  and  inaccuracy,  and 
that  his  spoken  or  written  statement  lacks 
that  measured,  cautious,  candid,  simple 
quality  which  the  scientific  spirit  fosters 
and  inculcates.  Such  a  deplorable  result 
ought  not  to  have  been  possible ;  but  it  has 
been  unavoidable  by  the  individual,  whether 
child  or  parent,  because  the  programmes 
of  secondary  schools  still  cling  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  memory  subjects  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  and  college  stu- 
dents are  apt  to  adhere  in  college  to  the 
mental  habits  they  acquired  at  school. 
The  ordinary  student  does  not  venture  into 
untried  fields,  because  he  feels  more  secure 
in  the  familiar. 

If  any  one  should  ask — why  has  modern 
society  got  on  as  well  as  it  has,  if  the  great 
majority  of  its  members  have  had  an  in- 
adequate training  in  the  use  of  their  senses 
or  no  systematic  training  of  that  sort,  the 
answer  is  that  some  voluntary  agencies  and 
some  influences  which  take  strong  effect  on 
sections  of  the  community  have  been  at 
work  to  mitigate  the  evil.  Such  are,  for  ex- 
ample, athletic  sports,  travel,  the  use  by 
city  people  of  public  parks  and  gardens, 
the  practise  of  that  alert  watchfulness 
which  the  risks  of  crowded  thoroughfares 
and  of  the  dangerous  industries  compel, 
and  the  training  of  the  senses  which  any 
man  who  practises  well  a  manual  trade  ob- 
tains on  the  way.  Many  of  the  household 
arts  also  give  a  good  training  in  the  careful 
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seeing  and  handling  which  lead  to  accu- 
rate perception.  The  problem  is  now  how 
to  make  systematic  secondary  education 
support  and  better  these  incidental  influ- 
ences, and  how  to  coordinate  sense-train- 
ing with  accurate  reasoning  and  retentive 
memorizing. 

In  urging  the  training  of  the  senses,  the 
educator  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  mental  vigor  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult from  bodily  work  alone,  whether  hand- 
work or  work  in  directing  machines. 
Many  persons  work  all  their  lives  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  manual  skill,  who 
never  develop  any  considerable  faculty  of 
discrimination  or  of  sound  judgment. 
Whole  tribes  and  nations  have  done  fine 
handwork  for  generations  and  yet  never 
developed  intellectual  superiority.  If  one 
had  to  choose  between  training  the  senses 
and  training  the  memory  and  the  language 
powers,  one  would  choose  the  latter;  but 
both  are  indispensable  to  the  best  results 
in  education.  Neither  depends  for  its  edu- 
cational value  on  imparting  information; 
each  supplies  an  indispensable  discipline 
for  the  human  intelligence. 

A  survey  of  the  programmes  of  the  ex- 
isting American  secondary  schools — pub- 
lic, private  and  endowed — would  show  that 
as  a  rule  they  pay  little  attention  to  the 
training  of  the  senses,  and  provide  small 
opportunities  for  acquiring  any  skill  of 
eye,  ear  or  hand  or  any  acquaintance  with 
the  accurate  recording  and  cautious  rea- 
soning which  modern  science  prescribes. 
To  make,  or  read,  a  complete  survey  of 
these  programmes  would  be  a  dull  and 
heavy  task;  but  the  demonstration  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay  can 
be  readily  given  by  analyzing  the  pro- 
grammes of  a  few  typical  schools  and  acad- 
emies. Such  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
grammes and  regulations  of  twelve  differ- 
ent schools  and  one  group  of  kindred 


schools  shows  that  the  secondary  schools 
are  giving  not  more  than  from  one  tenth 
to  one  sixth  of  their  force  to  observational, 
sense-training  subjects.  Any  school  super- 
intendent, teacher  or  committeeman  can 
verify  the  results  of  this  analysis  in  any 
secondary  schools  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. 

The  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  im- 
mediately in  the  programmes  of  American 
secondary  schools,  in  order  to  correct  the 
glaring  deficiencies  of  the  present  pro- 
grammes, are  chiefly:  the  introduction  of 
more  hand,  ear  and  eye  work — such  as 
drawing,  carpentry,  tuning,  music,  sewing 
and  cooking,  and  the  giving  of  much  more 
time  to  the  sciences  of  observation — chem- 
istry, physics,  biology  and  geography — 
not  political,  but  geological  and  ethno- 
graphical geography.  These  sciences 
should  be  taught  in  the  most  concrete  man- 
ner possible — that  is  in  laboratories  with 
ample  experimenting  done  by  the  individ- 
ual pupil  with  his  own  eyes  and  hands,  and 
in  the  field  through  the  pupil's  own  obser- 
vation guided  by  expert  leaders.  In  sec- 
ondary schools  situated  in  the  country  the 
elements  of  agriculture  should  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  programme,  and  the 
pupils  should  all  work  in  the  school  gar- 
dens and  experimental  plots,  both  individ- 
ually and  in  cooperation  with  others.  In 
city  schools  a  manual  training  should  be 
given  which  would  prepare  a  boy  for  any 
one  of  many  different  trades,  not  by  fa- 
miliarizing him  with  the  details  of  actual 
work  in  any  trade,  but  by  giving  him  an 
all-round  bodily  vigor,  a  nervous  system 
capable  of  multiform  coordinated  efforts, 
a  liking  for  doing  his  best  in  competition 
with  mates,  and  a  widely  applicable  skill 
of  eye  and  hand.  Again,  music  should  be 
given  a  substantial  place  in  the  programme 
of  every  secondary  school,  in  order  that  all 
the  pupils  may  learn  musical  notation,  and 
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may  get  much  practise  in  reading  music 
and  in  singing.  Drawing,  both  freehand 
and  mechanical,  should  be  given  ample 
time  in  every  secondary  school  programme ; 
because  it  is  an  admirable  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  supplements  language  and  is 
often  to  be  preferred  to  it,  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  excellence  in  many  arts  and 
trades,  affords  simultaneously  good  train- 
ing for  both  eye  and  hand,  and  gives  much 
enjoyment  throughout  life  to  the  possessor 
of  even  a  moderate  amount  of  skill. 

Drawing  and  music,  like  other  fine  art 
studies,  were  regarded  by  the  Puritan 
settlers  of  New  England  and  by  all  their 
social  and  religious  kindred  as  superflui- 
ties, which,  if  not  positively  evil,  were  still 
of  wasteful  or  harmful  tendency,  and  were, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  out  of  every  course  of 
education.  By  many  teachers  and  educa- 
tional administrators  music  and  drawing 
are  still  regarded  as  fads  or  trivial  accom- 
plishments not  worthy  to  rank  as  substan- 
tial educational  material;  whereas,  they 
are  important  features  in  the  outfit  of 
every  human  being  who  means  to  be  culti- 
vated, efficient  and  rationally  happy.  In 
consequence,  many  native  Americans  have 
grown  up  without  musical  faculty  and 
without  any  power  to  draw  or  sketch,  and 
so  without  the  high  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  for  giving  joy,  which  even  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  these  arts  im- 
parts. This  is  a  disaster  which  has  much 
diminished  the  happiness  of  the  native 
American  stock.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
American  school — urban  or  rural,  mechan- 
ical, commercial  or  classical,  public,  pri- 
vate or  endowed — set  earnestly  to  work  to 
repair  this  great  loss  and  damage.  Al- 
though considerable  improvements  have 
been  recently  made  in  the  programmes  of 
American  secondary  schools,  especially 
within  the  past  ten  years  or  since  voca- 
tional training  has  been  much  discussed, 


multitudes  of  Americans  continue  to  re- 
gard the  sense-training  subjects  as  fads 
and  superfluities.  They  say:  the  public 
elementary  schools  should  teach  thoroughly 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
and  let  natural  science,  drawing,  music, 
domestic  arts  and  crafts  and  manual  train- 
ing severely  alone.  Let  the  secondary 
schools  teach  thoroughly  English,  Latin, 
American  history  and  mathematics,  with  a 
dash  of  economics  and  civics,  and  cease  to 
encumber  their  programmes  with  bits  of 
the  new  sciences  and  the  new  sociology. 
This  doctrine  is  dangerously  conservative; 
for  it  would  restrict  the  rising  generations 
to  memory  studies,  and  give  them  no  real 
acquaintance  with  the  sciences  and  arts 
which  within  a  hundred  years  have  revolu- 
tionized all  the  industries  of  the  white  race, 
modified  profoundly  all  the  political  and 
ethical  conceptions  of  the  freedom-loving 
peoples,  and  added  wonderfully  to  the 
productive  capacity  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

If  any  one  asks  how  it  can  be  possible 
that  these  new  subjects,  all  time-consuming, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  existing  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  United  States,  the  an- 
swer— adequate,  though  not  easy  to  put  into 
practise — is,  first,  that  the  memory  subjects 
and  the  mathematics  should  be  somewhat 
reduced  as  regards  number  of  assigned  pe- 
riods in  the  week;  secondly,  that  afternoon 
hours  should  be  utilized,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  school  day  should  be  lengthened; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  long  summer  vacation 
should  be  reduced.  It  is  worse  than  absurd 
to  turn  city  children  into  the  streets  for 
more  than  two  months  every  summer. 
Since  the  new  subjects  all  require  bodily  as 
well  as  mental  exertion,  they  can  be  added 
to  the  memory  subjects  without  any  risk  to 
the  health  of  the  children,  provided  that  the 
shops,  laboratories  and  exercising  rooms  be 
kept  cool  and  well  ventilated.    In  rural 
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schools  a  good  part  of  the  new  work  in  sow- 
ing, planting,  cultivating  the  ground,  and 
harvesting  must  be  done  out  of  doors.  The 
observational,  manual  and  scientific  sub- 
jects often  awaken  in  a  boy  or  young  man 
for  the  first  time  an  intellectual  interest 
and  zeal  in  work  which  memory  studies 
have  never  stirred.  Hand  and  eye  work 
often  develops  a  power  of  concentrated  at- 
tention which  book  work  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce, but  which  can  be  transferred  to  book 
work  when  once  created.  All  the  new  sub- 
jects require  vigorous  and  constant  use  of 
the  memory,  and  give  much  practise  in 
exact  recording,  and  in  drawing  only  the 
limited  and  legitimate  inference  from  the 
recorded  facts. 

If  the  educational  material  and  the 
method  of  instruction  were  right,  the  train- 
ing given  in  the  grades  would  be  just  as 
good  for  the  children  who  leave  school  at 
fourteen  as  for  those  who  go  on  till  eighteen, 
and  the  training  in  the  high  school  would  be 
equally  appropriate  for  pupils  who  do  not 
go  to  college  and  for  those  who  do.  The 
progressive  sense-training  from  beginning 
to  end  of  systematic  education  is  desirable 
for  all  pupils,  whatever  their  destinations 
in  after  life,  and  should  prepare  every 
pupil  for  his  best  entrance  on  earning  a 
livelihood,  at  whatever  age  that  necessity  is 
to  come  upon  him.  It  should  be  the  same 
with  the  language  and  history  studies  in 
every  public-school  program.  At  every 
stage,  or  in  every  grade,  they  should  be 
suitable  for  every  pupil  no  matter  what  his 
destination.  Flexibility  and  adaptation  to 
individual  needs  would  still  be  necessary  in 
the  programs,  first,  in  order  to  enable  the 
individual  pupil  to  concentrate  on  the 
studies  he  prefers  and  excels  in,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  enable  pupils  of  different  capacity 
to  advance  at  different  rates.  The  adoption 
of  these  principles  would  solve  justly  prob- 
lems in  the  American  tax-supported  system 


of  public  education  which  have  been  in  de- 
bate for  generations. 

Every  school  plant,  whether  in  city  or 
country,  should  be  used,  not  only  by  the 
regular  pupils  between  the  hours  of  eight 
or  half-past  eight  and  four  or  half-past 
four,  but  by  older  youths  and  adults  at 
hours  outside  the  working  time  in  the  pre- 
vailing industries  of  the  town  or  city  where 
the  school  is  situated.  Many  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  introduce  continuation 
schools  and  to  develop  evening  schools;  but 
these  efforts  should  become  universal,  and 
should  result  speedily  in  a  large  extension 
of  the  American  public-school  system. 
Moreover,  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  programs  should 
be  distinctly  recognized — the  better  train- 
ing of  the  senses. 

The  suggested  changes  in  American 
school  programs  will  not  make  public-school 
life  harder  or  more  fatiguing  for  the  pupils. 
On  the  contrary,  observational  study  and 
concrete  teaching  are  more  interesting  to 
both  children  and  adults  than  memory 
study  of  any  sort ;  and  whenever  the  inter- 
est of  pupils  is  aroused  it  brings  out  more 
concentrated  attention  and  harder  work, 
but  causes  less  fatigue.  The  obvious  utility 
of  mental  labor  directed  to  a  practical  end 
increases  the  interest  the  pupils  take  in 
their  work,  and  stimulates  them  to  effective 
effort.  To  use  a  good  tool  or  machine,  and 
get  the  results  it  is  competent  to  produce 
when  in  skilful  hands,  is  vastly  more  inter- 
esting than  reading  or  hearing  about  the 
uses  of  such  a  tool  or  machine.  Whenever 
by  the  use  of  observational  and  concrete 
methods  the  pupils'  power  of  attention  and 
of  concentrated  effort  is  developed,  that 
power  of  attention  once  acquired  can  be 
exercised  in  other  subjects.  This  principle 
holds  true  not  only  of  manual  or  bodily 
labor,  but  also  of  games  and  sports,  and  of 
cooperation  in  rhythmical  movements  like 
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dancing.  The  power  of  concentrated  atten- 
tion won  in  carpentry,  turning,  forging,  or 
farm  work  is  easily  transferred  to  work  in 
reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  or  at  a  later 
stage  in  history,  literature  and  civics;  so 
that  the  reduction  in  the  so-called  academic 
studies  made  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
observational  studies  need  not  result  in  less 
attainment  in  the  academic  studies  them- 
selves. 

These  changes  will  add  to  the  annual  cost 
of  the  schools,  because  much  of  the  new  in- 
struction must  be  given  to  the  individual 
pupil,  treated  by  himself,  and  not  as  a 
member  of  a  numerous  class.  In  short,  the 
example  of  the  modern  medical  school, 
which  needs  to  be  imitated  in  all  schools, 
teaches  that  good  training  of  the  senses  is 
more  costly  than  the  ancient  classwork  with 
books  and  lectures.  The  cost  of  town  and 
city  school  systems  will  be  also  increased 
by  the  necessity  of  employing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers,  if  the  schools  are  to  be  kept 
at  work  evenings,  as  well  as  daytimes,  and 
during  forty-six  weeks  of  the  year  instead 
of  forty-one.  Indeed,  the  chief  item  in  the 
increased  cost  in  city  schools,  consequent 
on  the  introduction  of  sense-training  and 
observational  studies,  would  be  in  the  salary 
list.  More  teachers  would  be  required  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  them  would  be  men. 
The  new  teachers  would  be  good  mechanics, 
well-trained  laboratory  assistants,  and  nat- 
uralists competent  to  teach  botany,  zoology 
and  geology  on  walks  and  excursions  with 
the  pupils.  To  provide  these  teachers  in 
sufficient  numbers,  the  programs  of  normal 
schools  would  need  to  be  considerably  modi- 
fied ;  so  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  production  of  an  adequate 
number  of  teachers  competent  to  give  the 
new  kinds  of  instruction.  The  prime  object 
being  to  give  all  pupils  a  correct  conception 
of  the  modern  scientific  method,  and  sound 
practise  in  using  it,  the  teachers  themselves 


must  understand  that  method,  and  be  bred 
to  its  constant  use.  It  is  possible  to  deaden 
any  subject  as  a  means  of  mental  training, 
and  science  and  the  fine  arts  just  as  easily 
as  the  classics,  history,  geography,  or  arith- 
metic. It  is  quite  possible  to  teach  observa- 
tional subjects  in  a  memoriter,  unreasoning 
way,  and  without  imparting  the  essential 
moralities  of  freedom  and  brotherhood. 
Such  teaching  would  defeat  the  object  of 
the  proposed  reform.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  traditional  subjects  may  be 
taught  in  a  concrete  way,  which  really  en- 
larges the  field  of  observational  study,  when 
once  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  observa- 
tional method  in  regions  within  sight  and 
touch ;  just  as  printed  cases  in  medical  prac- 
tise which  give  all  the  symptoms  and  fa<  ts 
in  each  case  may  be  used  to  supplement 
bedside  study  of  actual  patients.  The 
printed  cases  would  be  of  no  use  to  students 
who  had  never  seen  an  actual  case,  or  had 
never  themselves  made  up  the  record  of  an 
actual  case  for  the  use  of  the  visiting  physi- 
cian. So  when  pupils  in  a  secondary  school 
have  once  mastered  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  their  own  country  by  the  study  of  per- 
sonages, places,  pictures,  speeches,  charts 
and  diagrams,  they  can  safely  use  their 
imaginations  to  clothe  and  vivify  the  his- 
tory of  other  times  and  peoples,  and  partic- 
ularly the  biographies  of  famous  men.  This 
is  a  legitimate  enlargement  of  a  true  ob- 
servational method.  By  mixing  geometry 
with  arithmetic  and  with  algebra  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  mathematics  may  be 
much  enlivened,  the  concrete  illustrations 
apprehended  by  sight  or  touch  vivifying 
the  abstract  numbers  or  quantities. 

For  this  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct of  American  secondary  schools  a  good 
deal  of  preparation  has  already  been  made. 
The  new  schools  of  mechanic  arts,  the  trade 
schools,  the  various  endowed  institutes  for 
giving  a  sound  training  in  applied  science, 
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and  such  institutions  as  Hampton  Institute 
and  Tuskegee  Institute  are  showing  how  to 
learn  by  actual  seeing,  hearing,  touching 
and  doing,  instead  of  by  reading  and  com- 
mitting to  memory.  They  have  proved  that 
the  mental  powers,  as  well  as  the  bodily 
powers,  are  strongly  developed  by  the  kind 
of  instruction  they  give;  so  that  nobody 
need  apprehend  that  reduced  attention  to 
memory  subjects,  with  increased  attention 
to  the  training  of  the  senses,  the  muscles, 
and  the  nerves  will  result  in  a  smaller 
capacity  for  sound  thinking  and  for  the 
exercise  of  an  animating  good- will. 

There  has  not  infrequently  been  much 
disappointment  as  to  the  effect  on  the  men- 
tal powers  of  the  pupils  of  the  new  courses 
in  scientific  subjects  and  the  new  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  carpentry,  forging,  mould- 
ing, and  so  forth,  which  have  already 
been  introduced  into  American  secondary 
schools.  The  reason  for  these  disappoint- 
ments is  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
new  instruction  has  been  given.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  success  with  the  new  subjects 
that  the  pupils  should  use  their  own  eyes, 
ears  and  hands,  and  themselves  describe  and 
coordinate  their  own  observations.  In  the 
study  of  their  own  results  they  must  apply 
their  own  powers  of  discrimination,  mem- 
ory and  expression.  It  is  the  combined 
action  of  senses,  reasoning  and  memory, 
which  alone  gives  the  true  result  in  the 
pupil.  The  real  educational  use  of  any 
concrete  experience  requires  reflection  on 
its  significance,  and  finally  the  firm  holding 
in  the  memory  of  the  results  of  both  ob- 
servation and  reflection. 

It  is  not  the  secondary  school  alone  which 
needs  to  be  reformed — the  elementary 
school  needs  to  set  a  different  standard  of 
attainment,  not  lower  or  easier,  but  rather 
higher  and  harder — a  standard  in  which  the 
training  of  the  senses  shall  be  an  important 
element.  If  the  new  secondary  schools  are 
to  accomplish  their  rational  objects,  they 


must  rest  on  new  elementary  schools  which 
utilize  the  spontaneous  aptitudes  of  child- 
hood— for  the  acquisition  of  modern  lan- 
guages, for  example.  As  to  the  American 
college,  it  may  be  said  to  have  already 
abandoned  the  traditional  four  years'  pro- 
gram of  linguistic,  literary  and  mathemat- 
ical studies  with  a  dash  of  history  and  phi- 
losophy; and  many  colleges  now  require 
for  admission  the  elements  of  some  scien- 
tific subject.  As  a  whole,  the  colleges  have 
already  begun  to  attend  to  the  training  of 
the  senses  by  introducing  a  considerable 
variety  of  elective  courses  in  science;  but 
the  changes  already  introduced  do  not 
afford  the  mass  of  the  students  adequate 
opportunities  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  in 
the  training  they  received  in  their  schools. 
Moreover,  to  begin  that  systematic  training 
of  the  senses  at  the  college  age  is  not  the 
most  advantageous  arrangement. 

If  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
served  well  boys  and  girls  from  six  to  eight- 
een years  of  age,  the  main  reform  would  in 
time  be  accomplished.  It  is  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  youth  of  the  country  that  go 
to  the  colleges  and  the  higher  technical 
schools;  and  the  parents  of  this  small  per- 
centage are  often  able  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren with  opportunities  for  securing,  out- 
side of  their  systematic  education,  a  well- 
coordinated  use  of  all  their  senses  and 
nerves — such  as  a  violinist,  organist,  pilot, 
locomotive  engineer,  or  sharpshooter  re- 
quires. The  educational  publicist  must 
keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  95  per 
cent,  of  the  children,  rather  than  those  of 
the  5  per  cent. ;  for  it  is  on  the  wise  treat- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  population  during 
youth  that  a  modern  democracy  must  rely 
for  assuring  the  public  health,  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  any  advo- 
cate of  more  sense-training  in  education  ex- 
pects to  see  diminished  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  powers  or  of  the  motive  powers 
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which  distinguish  man  from  the  other  ani- 
mals, or  to  see  impaired  man's  faith  in  the 
spiritual  unity  of  the  world,  or  his  sense  of 
duty  toward  fellowmen,  or  his  active  sym- 
pathy with  them.  The  devotees  of  natural 
and  physical  science  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  not  shown  themselves  in- 
ferior to  any  other  class  of  men  in  their  power 
to  reason  and  to  will,  and  have  shown  them- 
selves superior  to  any  other  class  of  men  in 
respect  to  the  value  or  worth  to  society  of 
the  product  of  those  powers.  The  men  who, 
since  the  nineteenth  century  began,  have 
done  most  for  the  human  race  through  the 
right  use  of  their  reasons,  imaginations  and 
wills  are  the  men  of,  science,  the  artists,  and 
the  skilled  craftsmen,  not  the  metaphysi- 
cians, the  orators,  the  historians,  or  the 
rulers.  In  modern  times  the  most  benefi- 
cent of  the  rulers  have  been  men  who 
shared  in  some  degree  the  new  scientific 
spirit;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  meta- 
physicians. As  to  the  real  poets,  teachers 
of  religion,  and  other  men  of  genius,  their 
best  work  has  the  scientific  quality  of  preci- 
sion and  truthfulness;  and  their  rhetorical 
or  oratorical  work  is  only  their  second  best. 
The  best  poetry  of  the  last  three  centuries 
perfectly  illustrates  this  general  truth. 
Shakespeare  wrote : 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows. 

The  florists  now  tell  us  that  thyme  will  not 
thrive  except  on  a  bank.  George  Herbert 
wrote : 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright; 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Precision  of  statement  could  not  go  further ; 

thought  and  word  are  perfectly  accurate. 

Emerson  said  to  the  rhodora: 

The  self -same  power  that  brought  me  here,  brought 
you. 

A  more  accurate  description  of  the  uni- 
versal Providence   could  not   be  given. 
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Even  martial  poetry  often  possesses  the 
same  absolute  accuracy: 

Oh!  Tiber,  Father  Tiber, 
To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 
Take  thou  in  charge  this  day! 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered, 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

When  human  emotions  are  to  be  slirred,  and 
human  wills  inspired,  it  is  the  simple,  con- 
vincing statement  which  moves  most,  and 
lasts  longest : 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this:  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 

The  most  exact,  complete,  satisfying  and 
influential  description  of  true  neighborli- 
ness  in  all  literature  is  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan: 

Which  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  proved 
neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  robbers? 
And  he  said,  he  that  showed  mercy  on  him.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  ' '  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. ' ' 

It  is  an  important  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Great  War  that  under  the  pas- 
sionate excitements  and  tremendous  strains 
of  the  widespread  disaster,  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  nurses  of  all  countries  are 
holding  firmly  to  that  exact  definition  of 
the  neighbor,  and  are  obeying  strictly  the 
command,  "Do  thou  likewise."  These  are 
men  and  women  who  have  received  thor- 
ough training  of  the  senses  without  suffer- 
ing any  loss  of  quick  sympathy  or  of  hu- 
itiane  devotion. 

Rhetorical  exaggeration,  paradox,  hyper- 
bole and  rhapsody  doubtless  have  their 
uses  in  moving  to  immediate  action  masses 
of  ordinary  men  and  women ;  but  they  are 
not  the  finest  weapons  of  the  teacher  and 
moralist : 

Speaks  for  itself  the  fact, 
As  unrelenting  Nature  leaves 
Her  every  act! 

Charles  W.  Eliot 
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LIBRARY  WORK  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS* 

Most  of  the  speakers  on  the  program  so 
far  have  naturally  taken  the  professional 
attitude  of  technical  librarians  toward 
your  problems.  I  come  to  you,  primarily, 
to  reflect  for  you  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  typical  attitude  toward  library  service 
of  the  progressive,  up-to-date  public-school 
man.  Dr.  Windsor's  paper  has  outlined 
for  you  a  very  fine  conception  of  the  or- 
ganization of  a  thoroughgoing  university 
curriculum  for  professional  librarians. 
Miss  Warren's  discussion  has  raised  for 
you  fundamental  questions  of  vital  impor- 
tance regarding  the  necessary  organization 
machinery  for  realizing  the  aims  of  library 
workers.  I  shall  simply  discuss,  as  I  see  it, 
the  new  setting  of  library  service  in  the 
broadening  work  of  the  American  public 
school,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
American  public  high-school. 

The  American  high  school  is  perhaps  our 
most  typical  as  well  as  our  most  promising 
American  institution  to-day.  Its  dreams 
of  various  curriculum  extensions,  of  incor- 
poration of  fascinating  new  social  features, 
the  new  conceptions  that  are  fermenting  in 
the  minds  of  its  leaders,  make  of  the  mod- 
ern high  school  an  institution  which  arrests 
the  attention  of  all  serious  students  of  our 
civilization.  In  painful  contrast  to  this, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  librarian,  we  see 
in  these  modern  high-school  buildings,  per- 
fectly appointed  in  many  respects,  but  a 
motley  array  of  old  and  useless  and  dirty 
text-books,  out-of-date  encyclopedias  and 
reference  works,  and  an  unkempt  array  of 
old  black  volumes  of  reports  of  departments 
of  agriculture,  "  attic  books,"  gifts,  often, 
of  friends  who  wish  to  clean  up  their  attics 
and  get  their  names  in  local  papers. 

i  Stenographic  report  of  address  before  Illinois 
State  Library  Association,  Urbana,  November  5, 
1915. 


If  one  attempts  to  vision  the  whole 
" reading  horizon"  of  high-school  pupils, 
one  is  struck  with  the  meagerness  of  the 
entire  field.  For  example,  in  a  city  of  75,- 
000  inhabitants  in  a  bordering  state,  we 
have  what  is  called  the  second-best  high 
school  in  the  state.  This  high  school  has 
fully  equipped  laboratories  in  three  differ- 
ent sciences;  fully  equipped  rooms  and 
apparatus  for  domestic  science,  for  man- 
ual training,  for  commercial  work,  and 
even  for  some  work  in  German  and  Latin ; 
but  there  is  no  equipment  for  English,  and 
practically  none  for  the  social  sciences. 
On  an  analysis  of  unit  costs  for  different 
items  of  instruction  in  this  high  school,  one 
would  judge  that  the  making  of  a  user  of 
books  was  not  one  of  the  purposes. 

Some  of  the  factors  figuring  in  this 
growing  modern  emphasis  upon  a  better 
library  service  are  the  following: 

1.  The  high  schools  are  differentiating 
their  curriculums,  arranging  different  lines 
of  study  for  different  groups  of  pupils. 
This  means  less  dependence  upon  standard 
texts  and  more  dependence  upon  supple- 
mentary reading,  comparison  of  other  sec- 
ondary treatments  of  same  subjects,  use  of 
sources,  etc. 

2.  The  movement  for  vocational  guid- 
ance is  really  in  many  respects  a  movement 
for  making  of  the  high-school  library  or 
the  public  library  a  real  laboratory.  The 
Grand  Rapids  high-school  library  so  func- 
tions. 

3.  The  social-center  movement  again  con- 
tributes to  create  a  need  for  different  sorts 
of  library  equipment  and  a  more  repre- 
sentative collection  of  books  and  journals. 
The  modern  socialized  high  school  can  not 
otherwise  extend  into  its  most  directly 
' '  educational ' '  field. 

4.  Still  again,  the  junior-senior  high- 
school  movement,  which  is  spreading  rap- 
idly, has  introduced  the  question  of  the 
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minimum  and  unique  requirements  in  the 
way  of  library  service  for  junior  high 
school,  and  the  more  extensive  and  definite 
requirements  for  senior  high  schools,  with, 
in  many  cases,  their  junior  college  exten- 
sions. Here  is  really  a  new  field  for  more 
or  less  expert  librarians  to  occupy  while  it 
is  new  and  hospitable. 

5.  Another  movement  which  is  indicative 
of  the  opening  of  avenues  for  library  serv- 
ice is  that  of  the  establishment  of  high- 
school  journalism  departments  and  plants. 
Here  is  one  way  of  making  one  and  one 
half  million  pupils  into  careful  critical  li- 
brary readers  of  current  literature — those 
who  will  have  a  standard  for  demanding  a 
better  output.  Here  possibilities  for  im- 
mediate service  challenge  our  highest  imagi- 
native powers. 

6.  Perhaps,  finally,  the  most  important 
movement  that  bears  directly  upon  li- 
brary service  in  high  schools  is  that  of 
supervised  study.  This  movement  means 
that  our  daily  school  schedules  are  to 
be  altered,  that  our  class-room  periods 
are  to  be  divided,  that  expert  library 
services  are  required  to  carry  on  the  high- 
school  work,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
great  alteration  in  the  former  literalness 
of  high-school  assignments  and  intellec- 
tual work  generally.  All  these  move- 
ments, with  many  others,  have  brought 
about  what  we  might  term  the  "era  for 
specialists"  in  modern  high  schools.  Every 
new  sort  of  service,  such  as  the  one  that  is 
opening  up  for  libraries  in  public  high 
schools,  is  most  easily  solved,  theoretically, 
by  proposing  as  a  solution  that  the  high 
schools  employ  an  expert  in  this  particular 
work.  Just  as  we  have  experts  for  study- 
coach,  experts  for  vocational  guidance,  ex- 
perts for  social-center  workers,  experts  for 
employment  offices  in  high  schools,  experts 
for  coordinating  junior-senior  high  schools, 
experts  for  the  art  work,  etc.,  so  also  there 
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has  come  a  demand  for  the  expertly  trained 
"teacher-librarian."  The  ordinary  ex- 
panding high  school  can  not  afford,  of 
course,  to  add  an  expert  wherever  there  de- 
velops a  new  need.  A  natural  and  grad- 
ual solution  will  be  to  combine  in  one  per- 
son several  of  these  functions.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  the  person  with  some  library 
training  would  appear  to  be  that  she,  in 
the  high  school,  should  assume  also  some 
such  functions  as  the  "supervised-study" 
director,  the  teacher,  the  "vocational 
guider, "  and  also  the  high-school  librarian. 

Briefly,  what  are  some  of  the  plausible 
and  partial  solutions  of  this  problem  of  ex- 
tending and  vitalizing  expert  library  serv- 
ice in  high  schools?  To  be  brief  and  neces- 
sarily dogmatic,  I  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following: 

1.  I  would  suggest  that  this  and  all  simi- 
lar state  library  associations  officially  work 
out  a  conception  of  the  minimum  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  other  sorts  of  library 
support  which,  in  their  opinion,  any  public 
high  school,  approved  by  the  North  Central 
(or  similar)  Association,  should  enjoy.  At 
the  present  time,  this  association  and  other 
high-school  standardizing  agencies  of  inter- 
state scope  are  working  toward  a  new  con- 
ception of  units  and  standards  for  high 
schools.  This  is  the  psychological  time  for 
such  an  association  as  yours  to  formulate 
definite  standards,  and,  as  an  organization, 
officially  communicate  them  to  these  inter- 
state school  standardizing  associations. 
This  same  formulation  might  well  go  also 
to  the  high-school  inspectors  connected  with 
all  the  state  universities  and  similar  func- 
tionaries in  influential,  private  universities 
and  in  the  offices  of  the  state  departments 
of  education. 

2.  You  have  already  had  outlined  for 
you  special  curriculums  for  the  training  of 
public  high-school  librarians  such  as  is  il- 
lustrated by  our  own  library  school  here  at 
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the  University  of  Illinois.  This  is  ideal,  or 
rather  represents  a  developing  ideal,  but  it 
can  not  alone  ever  meet  the  large,  complex 
and  urgent  needs  of  all  public  high  schools 
with  respect  to  their  immediate  library 
duties.  All  high-school  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators must  be  reached  directly,  if 
possible. 

A  special  course,  therefore,  in  the  schools 
of  education  or  in  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  the  various  colleges  of  the  state,  all 
of  which  train  high-school  teachers,  might 
well  be  worked  out  by  this  association. 
The  course  might  be  entitled  something  like 
this,  "Elements  of  Library  Mechanics." 
It  might  well  be  a  two-  or  three-hour 
course,  definitely  and  systematically  out- 
lined for  all  intending  teachers  of  high- 
school  work,  dealing  with  the  minimum  es- 
sentials from  the  point  of  view  of  library 
workers.  Some  schools  of  education  are 
putting  in  as  strongly  recommended  courses 
for  the  students  such  subjects  as  "mechan- 
ics of  writing,"  "school  hygiene,"  etc.,  as 
"borrowed"  courses  necessary  in  their  own 
"education"  curriculums  for  all  intend- 
ing teachers,  on  the  assumption  that  this 
offering  of  the  "elements  of  library 
mechanics"  in  their  curriculums  as  well 
as  the  other  "borrowed  courses"  from 
other  departments  such  as  English  de- 
partments and  the  medical  departments, 
will  strengthen  the  general  equipment  of 
all  high-school  teachers.  Some  definite 
contribution  by  this  association  is  desir- 
able. If  some  committee  could  work  out 
this  course  and  make  definite  proposals  re- 
garding its  organization  and  method  to  all 
departments  of  education,  I  believe  much 
would  come  out  of  it. 

3.  There  might  be  special  units  of  instruc- 
tion also  worked  out  by  such  a  commission 
of  this  association,  determining  roughly  the 
contents  and  methods,  calling  the  whole  a 
course  in  the  "use  of  the  library  by  high- 


school  students."  The  carefully  selected 
items  in  this  course  should  be  embodied  in 
an  elaborate  syllabus  with  bibliography  of 
accessible  sources  and  references.  It  should 
be  recommended  to  high  schools  as  a  course 
for  credit  and  as  a  vital  part  of  their  high- 
school  curriculum.  No  course  that  does  not 
carry  credit  is  taken  sufficiently  seriously 
to  amount  to  much.  Something  like  the 
suggestion  made  here  is  now  being  carried 
out  in  Detroit  Central  High  School.  Of 
course,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  Grand 
Rapids  library  work  in  which  this  high- 
school  library  work  is  actually  the  real  lab- 
oratory work  for  the  English  department 
and  also  the  real  laboratory  work  for  the 
well-organized  vocational  guidance  bureau. 

4.  I  think  this  organization  could  well 
take  up  also  the  question  of  defining  what 
constitutes  a  desirable  "teachers'  profes- 
sional library  and  reading-room."  This 
collection  might  be  separate  from,  or  an 
adjunct  to,  the  high-school  library. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  library  school  work 
concerning  which  we  may  learn  something 
from  Germany.  One  of  the  writers  on 
German  education  says, 

I  have  but  one  judgment  to  pass  upon  the 
whole  library  economy  of  the  fatherland — public 
school  and  university  alike.  It  is  an  outrageous 
farce.  The  redeeming  feature,  however,  is  the 
uniformly  excellent  collection  of  pedagogical 
works  to  be  found  in  every  secondary  school. 
These  books  are  sometimes  in  charge  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  placed  in  a  separate  room. 
But  they  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  teach- 
ers '  assembly  room,  where  they  can  be  easily  con- 
sulted without  restriction.  A  typical  collection 
would  contain  not  only  works  on  general  peda- 
gogy but  all  the  most  valuable  reference  books  per- 
taining to  the  work  of  each  teacher — dictionaries, 
atlases,  gazetteers,  commentaries,  standard  texts, 
leading  educational  journals,  and  pedagogical  ma- 
terials such  as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

And  these  collections  are  largely  sup- 
ported by  incomes  from  special  funds  set 
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apart  in  most  schools  for  this  particular 
purpose.  Another  good  feature  is  that 
friends  of  the  school  and  alumni  are  in  the 
habit  of  contributing.  The  librarian  in 
American  high  schools  has  then  this  addi- 
tional opportunity  of  aiding  directly  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  text-book-ridden 
high-school  teacher.  Rochester,  Kansas 
City  and  Richmond,  Indiana,  are  among 
the  cities  doing  something  in  this  direction. 

Another  method,  furnishing  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  new  educational  work 
for  which  libraries  should  stand,  is  the 
securing  of  proper  working  connection  be- 
tween the  public-school  library  and  the 
high  school.  One  method  very  effective  is 
for  those  in  charge  of  the  public  library  to 
effect  some  voluntary  extra-school  organi- 
zation of  high-school  students  to  work  with 
them  as  a  civic  exercise  toward  making 
their  city  library  efficient.  Some  leading 
organization  of  high-school  students,  hav- 
ing this  affiliation  with  an  agency  outside 
the  school,  if  skillfully  managed,  may  be- 
come very  effective,  and  react  to  good 
effect  on  both  the  school  and  the  library, 
effecting  the  sort  of  intimacy  of  coopera- 
tion so  desirable. 

5.  Another  important  movement  for  li- 
braries to  encourage  is  that  of  local  sur- 
veys which  are  attempting  to  determine 
the  reading  facilities  and  reading  habits 
in  the  home.  Dr.  C.  E.  Holley,  of  this 
university,  has  written  a  doctor's  thesis  in 
which  he  has  found  interesting  correlations 
between  the  persistence  in  school  and  the 
facilities  for  reading  found  in  the  homes. 
Principal  White,  of  Kansas  City  High 
School,  has  found  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween elimination  of  high-school  pupils 
and  poor  conditions  for  study  in  the 
homes.2  There  has  been  made  recently  a 
most  important  survey  of  the  reading  fa- 

2  Editorial  Administration  and  Supervision, 
April,  1915. 


cilities  and  practises  of  the  high-school  stu- 
dents of  Decatur,  Illinois.3  Such  move- 
ments as  these  might  not  only  be  encour- 
aged by  this  association,  but  interpreted  by 
them  to  a  larger  public. 

6.  I  offer  the  further  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  reading- 
circle  book,  treating  of  all  the  ideals  for 
which  this  association  stands,  written  for 
teachers  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  be 
adopted  by  state  reading  circles,  and  pos- 
sibly also  by  the  National  Rural  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle.  Certainly  there  is  no  sub- 
ject of  more  general  interest  and  impor- 
tance than  would  be  this  one. 

7.  Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
association  urge  certain  well-qualified  per- 
sons to  present  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
county  institutes  of  the  state  a  list  of  per- 
sons who  can  speak  effectively  before  these 
large  bodies  of  rural  teachers  on  the  aims 
and  needs  of  libraries  and  librarians  in 
rural  schools  and  communities.  The  ob- 
jects of  this  campaign  in  Illinois  should  be 
the  county  superintendents. 

I  recommend  finally  that  some  com- 
mission to  look  into  the  desirability  of 
such  positive  action  by  this  association  as 
I  have  here  briefly  sketched  be  appointed 
and  that  it  formulate  in  its  own  way  what- 
ever aggressive  action  on  this  matter  it 
might  feel  inclined  to  propose  to  the  asso- 
ciation as  a  whole. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 
University  of  Illinois 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES 
TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

It  is  customary  to  begin  a  paper  on  uni- 
versities by  reference  to  their  long  history, 
the  contributions  they  have  made  in  men 
and  ideas  to  the  national  life,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  the  part  they  are 

3  Editorial  Administration  and  Supervision,  De- 
cember, 1915,  and  Article  by  Superintendent 
Engleman,  January,  1916. 
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playing  at  present  in  maintaining  the 
ideals  of  a  civilized  people.  There  is  no 
argument  to  be  made  on  this  point,  and  the 
evidence  supporting  the  contention  may  be 
waived.  In  consequence,  the  hearers  of  this 
paper  need  not  listen  to  the  self-evident. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  service  as  a 
phrase  designating  the  newer  attitude  of 
government,  is  certainly  modern  in  the 
wider  meaning  given  to  it  in  these  days, 
for  it  points  to  a  relationship  of  cooperative 
effort  with  every  increase  of  intelligence. 
The  contributions  of  the  universities  to  this 
service,  great  as  they  have  been,  are  more 
or  less  indirect.  The  government,  repre- 
senting public  service,  has  had  but  little 
immediate  contact  with  the  universities 
either  now  or  in  the  past.  Men  have  gone 
from  college  ranks  to  fill  positions  in  gov- 
ernment service,  but  the  immediate  rela- 
tion between  the  university  and  the  public 
service  has  remained  a  dream,  waiting  for 
the  master  touch  to  make  it  a  possibility  for 
the  future. 

Even  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  experiment  station  originated 
from  the  government  side  and  was  imposed 
by  it  upon  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
country  by  congressional  act.  Just  to  what 
degree  can  there  be  a  relation  between  the 
government  and  public  service  that  differs 
from  the  conventional  one  now  existing? 
The  approach  to  the  query  may  be  made  by 
the  long-distance  method  of  first  stating 
the  conditions  and  then  enumerating  some 
of  the  conclusions  that  follow  from  the  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  biography  of  John  Hay  recently 
published,  there  is  a  description  of  Lin- 
coln's meeting  with  hordes  of  office  seekers, 
who  without  recommendation  other  than 
their  own  want,  made  their  claims  known 
for  the  many  offices  created  by  the  numer- 
ous emergencies  of  the  war.  Lincoln's 
patience  and  protest  that  he  must  see  them 


all,  for  they  were  the  common  folks  and 
God  must  love  the  common  folks  for  he 
made  so  many,  was  the  great  man's  way  of 
dealing  with  an  impossible  situation.  The 
right  of  office-holding  still  continues  as 
enunciated  more  than  fifty  years  later  by 
an  editor  who  states  that  the  platform  of 
any  of  the  great  parties  for  the  campaign 
of  1917  should  be  proficiency,  protection, 
prohibition  and  plunder. 

We  still  pay  the  price  for  the  earlier 
ideas  of  a  Jacksonian  democracy  based  on 
the  essential  equality  of  all  men  and  the 
general  view  that  any  man  can  do  the  job 
as  well  as  anybody  else  when  it  comes  to  a 
public  office.  While  this  view  prevails  in 
many  places  the  world  has  marched  on  to 
the  changing  of  increasingly  complicated 
machinery  in  industry  and  government. 
Almost  without  knowing  it,  cities  have  en- 
larged their  functions,  the  states  are  now 
undertaking  enterprises  of  many  kinds  and 
the  federal  government  adds  daily  to  its 
duties.  In  nearly  every  instance  these  en- 
largements of  government  can  be  traced  to 
the  contributions  made  by  the  physical  and 
social  sciences.  In  the  field  of  sanitation, 
the  applications  of  the  principles  of  electric 
energy  to  industry  and  the  contributions  to 
the  betterment  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing, the  biological,  chemical  and  phys- 
ical sciences  have  made  huge  contributions. 
Certainly  anthropology,  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics have  placed  mankind  under  lasting 
obligations  for  the  bestowals  they  have 
made  to  the  more  intelligent  dealing  with 
immigration,  housing,  marketing,  transport- 
ing and  other  distinctly  social  problems. 
The  contrast  between  the  government  func- 
tions of  Lincoln's  day  with  those  of  the 
present  are  very  great  indeed,  and  with  the 
passage  of  the  fifty  years  has  come  the  ne- 
cessity for  trained  men  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  social  endeavors.  From  the 
eighties  on  through  to  the  present  a  lively 
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belief  in  the  curative  power  of  legislation 
has  endured  with  the  coming  and  going  of 
legislatures  and  congresses. 

The  belief  in  mere  legislative  act  is,  how- 
ever, passing  and  two  conclusions  are  taking 
hold  strongly  on  the  men  who  are  near  the 
problem.  One  of  these  is,  that  legislation 
in  itself  accomplishes  but  little  and  espe- 
cially so  when  it  is  badly  formulated.  The 
other  conclusion  is  formulated  in  a  truism 
that  at  the  outset,  in  the  making  of  new 
laws,  there  must  be  grasp  of  the  problem 
and  clear  expression  of  it  in  the  language 
of  the  statute.  It  is  now  pretty  clear  that 
the  enacting  of  legislation  is  a  difficult  task, 
requiring  widespread  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done  elsewhere,  as  well  as  an  ap- 
preciation of  constitutional  and  statutory 
pitfalls.  This  difficulty  has  been  recognized 
in  some  of  the  states  by  the  creation  of  the 
legislative  reference  library. 

Little  by  little  under  the  influence  of 
men,  sometimes  with  one  idea  and  some- 
times with  another,  fragmentary  social 
machinery  has  been  built  up  in  city,  state 
and  federal  governments  without  as  yet 
awakening  any  great  national  understand- 
ing of  what  it  all  means  and  the  real  neces- 
sity democracy  is  under  to  know  what  it  is 
really  attempting  to  do.  The  connection 
the  universities  have  had  with  the  move- 
ment for  more  intelligent  government  is,  as 
said  at  the  beginning,  an  indirect  one. 
From  the  universities  have  come  the  men 
who  of  their  own  initiative,  in  most  cases, 
have  developed  these  miscellaneous  attempts 
at  better  government.  The  work  of  Mc- 
Carthy in  Wisconsin,  Cleveland  in  New 
York  City  and  Acker  and  Johnson  in  North 
Dakota,  point  the  moral  to  this  tale  of 
democratic  law-making.  Without  any  pos- 
sibility of  contradiction  the  legislative 
reference  libraries  have  materially  ad- 
vanced good  government  by  giving  it  an 
ideal  and  a  clearer  purpose. 


In  consequence  of  this  complication  of 
government  the  blunders  of  the  inefficient 
man  do  far  more  harm  than  they  did  in  the 
days  of  simpler  organization.  The  great 
corporations  of  the  country  long  ago  recog- 
nized this  fact.  Their  managers  took  steps 
not  only  to  find  men  to  bring  order,  but 
who  could  continually  enlarge  and  main- 
tain the  machinery  of  better  management 
as  that  machinery  of  management  grew 
more  complicated  and  difficult  to  use.  In 
response  to  this  need  private  salesmanship 
schools  flaunt  their  advertisements  before 
every  reader  and  in  a  more  modest  way 
the  universities  now  call  attention  to  their 
facilities  for  training  men  for  business. 
Still  the  touch  of  university  and  govern- 
ment is  missing  and  the  bringing  of  the  two 
in  contact  is  slow.  The  reason  for  this  situ- 
ation may  be  answered  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Public  officers  are  not,  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  college  men,  and  they  re- 
sent what  they  call  interference  in  their 
offices  on  the  part  of  the  universities.  On 
the  other  hand  has  the  university  a  really 
helpful  plan  to  suggest  other  than  to  assist 
the  public  service  by  recommending  more 
or  less  efficient  students  in  need  of  tem- 
porary employment  ?  The  work  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Bureau  in  New  York  City  has 
pointed  a  way  that  has  the  advantage  of 
really  working.  But  some  other  plan  must 
be  found  if  it  is  to  meet  immediate  needs, 
because  the  amount  of  money  required  to 
make  the  New  York  City  Bureau  plan  work 
is  larger  than  can  be  had  by  most  univer- 
sities. In  fact,  endowment  of  such  a  sys- 
tem has  many  disadvantages  that  are  at 
once  apparent  to  the  student  of  this 
problem. 

I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  plan  of 
cooperation  is  not  only  desirable  but  actu- 
ally necessary  if  the  larger  continuance  of 
democratic  government  is  to  grow  in  the 
directions  that  appear  so  promising  at  the 
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present  time.  The  public  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  gravity  of  the  problem,  nor  dis- 
play the  wisdom  to  provide  trained  men  to 
carry  on  modern  government.  Hence  the 
first  step  in  the  development  of  the  coopera- 
tive relationship  is  to  provide  a  background 
of  public  opinion.  Most  of  the  state  uni- 
versities in  this  country  have  the  means  of 
constructing  such  a  background  of  opinion 
by  the  utilization  of  extension  lectures  and 
class-room  instruction.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  systematic  emphasis  upon  such 
a  phase  of  public  policy  through  speeches, 
interviews  and  press  matter,  would  bring 
results  that  logically  lead  to  the  second 
step.  At  the  present  time  governmental 
officers  are  out  of  sympathy  with  a  plan  of 
cooperative  effort.  Their  conversion  is  a 
matter  of  careful  statement  of  advantages 
and  the  understanding  that  there  is  a  public 
opinion  abroad  which  really  wants  such  a 
thing  done.  The  third  part  of  the  problem 
is  the  supply  of  young  men  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  meet  the  call  for  govern- 
mental apprentices.  This  is  the  first  prob- 
lem of  the  university.  It  has  been  the 
experience  in  many  universities  where  men 
have  been  wanted  for  given  fields  of  work, 
that  a  little  effort  with  a  small  amount  of 
publicity  has  produced  a  fair  crop  of  novi- 
tiates. With  the  much  wider  and  steadier 
call  for  men,  sure  to  arise  out  of  a  closer 
cooperation  of  the  university  with  govern- 
ment offices,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  meeting  adequately  this  part  of  the 
problem.  There  is  yet  to  be  brought  into 
actuality  the  touch  between  government 
and  the  university. 

Public  opinion  having  been  formulated 
on  this  point  a  short  statute  will  force  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  whole  plan.  The 
legislature  might  add  a  brief  paragraph  to 
the  powers  of  state  executive  officers  and 
boards  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  follow- 
ing.  The  officers  and  commissions  enumer- 


ated in  such  manner  as  the  legislative  body 
may  enact  are  authorized  to  employ  in  their 
offices  at  salaries  of  not  more  than  $60  per 
month,  students  designated  by  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  university  of  the  state. 
Students  so  employed  shall  continue  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  officer  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  a  year  and  the  time 
so  spent  shall,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  as  a  major  student,  be  counted  to- 
ward his  graduation  requirements.  Here, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  bridge  that  can  unite 
the  two  agencies  that  have  so  long  worked 
side  by  side  with  but  little  cooperation. 

There  are  instances  where  the  spirit  of 
this  suggestion  is  followed.  The  Boards  of 
Public  Health  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  use 
advanced  students  as  helpers  in  the  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  work.  Many  of  the  geo- 
logical surveys  do  the  same  thing,  but  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  outside  the  instance  of  the 
Municipal  Research  Bureau  in  New  York 
City  and  the  Wisconsin  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Library,  the  work  so  done  does  not 
count  toward  a  degree  but  is  merely  on  a 
helper  basis.  If  we  may  assume  that  the 
state  would  be  willing  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation, and  openings  should  be  made  for 
men  in  government  offices,  the  university 
must  reconstruct  some  of  its  courses  and 
the  state  offices  slightly  modify  the  daily 
routine. 

Too  many  of  the  courses  now  offered  in 
colleges  and  universities  have  a  wholly  aca- 
demic departure.  That  is,  they  begin 
with  a  theory  of  government  accepted  by 
the  instructor,  whereas  the  student  ought 
to  have  a  grounding  of  fact  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  theory  which  after  all  is  gradu- 
ate work  of  an  advanced  character.  The 
student  without  this  grounding  of  fact  is 
confronted  at  once  by  the  problems  of 
function  and  the  every-day  relation  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  people  in  levying  and  col- 
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lecting  taxes,  protecting  property,  life  and 
health  so  soon  as  he  enters  a  state  depart- 
ment.   In  other  words,  there  is  no  object 
in  placing  the  student  in  a  government  de- 
partment as  an  apprentice  unless  he  has 
a  more  intelligent  outlook  than  the  average 
clerk  already  there.    On  the  whole  this 
viewpoint  seems  to  be  fairly  self-evident 
and  unnecessary  of  further  development. 
Following    such    an    elementary  course 
should  come  the  more  detailed  courses 
dealing  with  the  actual  problems  of  gov- 
ernment.  Thus,  a  student  interested  in  ac- 
counting   should    have    the  elementary 
phases  of  accounting  along  with  the  ele- 
ments  of   government   and   the  special 
courses  dealing  with  taxation  and  possibly 
the  intricacies  of  valuing  public  utilities. 
With  a  mental  equipment  of  that  kind,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  tax  commis- 
sioner's office  and  do  a  fair  amount  of  cler- 
ical work  on  tax  sheets.    In  addition  he 
should  accumulate  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  the  tax  problems 
of  the  state  are  handled.   Returning  to  his 
university  he  ought  to  add  much  enlight- 
enment to  the  work  of  his  fellow  students 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  his  own  work  to 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  state  problems. 
This  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  working  of 
the  plan. 

Some  difficulties  stand  in  its  way,  such 
as  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  failure  to  appreciate  the  opportunity. 
But  these  would  befall  any  plan  of  co- 
operation. Slowly  developed,  tried  in  this 
office  and  in  that  the  cooperative  idea  would 
give  more  and  more  ground  as  its  advan- 
tages became  apparent.  The  state  would 
profit  by  the  new  ideas  brought  to  offices 
by  the  apprentices  and  the  university  would 
come  into  a  more  sympathetic  relation  and 
understanding  of  government  as  a  going 
thing.   Each  year  would  see  a  larger  group 


of  men  trained  not  only  in  the  academic 
side  of  the  problem  but  in  the  practical  as 
well.  A  still  greater  advantage  would 
arise  from  the  contact  of  the  state  officials 
and  the  professors  in  the  university. 
Though  at  first  the  students  working  in 
government  departments  might  be  small 
in  number,  yet  the  beginning  of  the  rela- 
tion would  be  established  and  in  time  a 
considerable  body  of  men  would  be  trained 
who  had  actual  knowledge  of  government 
at  first  hand. 

Other  factors  like  those  of  permanency 
of  office  and  pensions  at  the  end  of  long 
and  honorable  service  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem of  better  government.  A  democracy, 
though,  must  be  persuaded  that  its  officers 
merit  such  treatment.  The  responsibility 
of  the  university  is  a  double  one:  first,  of 
providing  well-equipped  men  to  do  the 
work  democracy  wants  done,  and  second, 
to  show  that  it  can  be  well  and  efficiently 
done.  The  entrance  of  the  university  into 
a  cooperative  relationship  with  the  munici- 
pal, state  and  federal  governments  marks 
a  wide  departure  from  the  office-filling 
methods  of  Lincoln's  day. 

Frank  L.  McVey 
President  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

TEACHERS'  COTTAGES 

Teachers'  cottages,  erected  by  the  com- 
munity in  or  near  the  schoolhouse,  and  used 
not  only  as  the  teacher's  residence  but  also  as 
the  community  center,  are  advocated  in  a 
bulletin  prepared  by  R.  S.  Kellogg  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  its  Bureau  of  Education  to  county 
superintendents  and  other  officers  in  charge  of 
rural  schools.  The  bulletin  describes  the 
movement  for  teachers'  residences  in  rural 
districts  and  gives  plans  for  cottages  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  types. 

Lack  of  suitable  boarding  accommodations 
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is  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  securing  suitable  teachers  for  country- 
schools,  the  bulletin  declares.  There  are  more 
than  200,000  rural-school  districts  in  the 
United  States  and  over  16,000,000  children  of 
school  age  who  live  in  the  country  or  in  towns 
of  less  than  2,500  population,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible because  of  the  living  conditions  to  get 
teachers  of  the  highest  type  to  remain  in  the 
country.    Mr.  Kellogg  says: 

Many  farmhouses  have  no  accommodations  what- 
ever for  a  teacher,  and  often  kitchen,  living  room 
and  dining  room  are  combined  in  one,  with  no 
heat  in  any  other  room  in  the  house.  The  farmer 
and  his  family  have  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
working  indoors  or  out,  eating  and  sleeping.  Their 
occupations  and  hours  of  labor  in  no  way  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  teacher,  which  increases  the 
difficulty  of  fitting  the  teacher's  necessary  habits 
to  those  of  the  farmer  with  any  satisfaction  to 
either.  A  good  teacher  must  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  almost  every  evening  upon  school 
work,  for  which  a  quiet,  comfortable  room  is  es- 
sential. If  she  insists  upon  such  a  room  when  she 
goes  to  board  in  the  country  she  is  likely  to  be 
considered  ' '  stuck  up ' '  and  exclusive.  If  she  gets 
a  room  by  herself  it  is  often  unheated  and  too 
uncomfortable  for  study  in  cold  weather. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  is  forced  to 
spend  her  entire  time  in  the  living  room  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  she  has  no  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare properly  for  her  school  duties,  and  is  also 
very  likely  to  be  drawn  unavoidably  into  neighbor- 
hood gossip  and  factional  disputes  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  teaching  influence.  Many  of  the  bet- 
ter situated  families  in  the  country  districts  who 
have  the  facilities,  do  not  care  to  take  a  steady 
boarder,  so  that  if  a  teacher  gets  a  place  to  board 
at  all  she  may  be  forced  to  go  to  farmhouses  where 
only  the  barest  accommodations  can  be  secured. 

It  is  because  of  these  conditions  that  the 
teachers'  cottage  movement  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  years,  until,  accord- 
ing to  an  investigation  by  J.  C.  Muerman,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  recorded  in  the  bul- 
letin, there  are  now  one  or  more  teachers'  cot- 
tages in  every  state,  and  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, where  the  movement  has  been  fostered 
by  Mrs.  Josephine  Preston,  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  there  are  now  108 
of  these  cottages. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTION 

Educators  will  join  with  social  workers  at 
the  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  May  10  to  IT, 
in  considering  what  both  can  do  toward  solv- 
ing the  big  problem  of  giving  children  the 
most  effective  education  and  training  possible. 
Ground  that  is  comparatively  new  for  the 
conference  will  be  covered  by  the  section  on 
children,  of  which  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
chief  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  is  the 
chairman.  The  entire  program  of  the  section 
will  be  devoted  to  the  relation  between  the 
schools  and  the  workers  in  the  field  of  charity 
and  correction. 

John  H.  Finley,  New  York  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  will  discuss  in  this  connection  the 
question  "  How  Can  Social  Agencies  Promote 
the  Effectiveness  of  the  Public  Schools? >? 
William  Wirt,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Gary,  Indiana,  will  give  an  address  on  the 
social  bearings  of  the  Gary  plan. 

The  most  effective  development  of  the 
school  center  will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
program.  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  will  lead 
the  discussion,  speaking  on  the  school  center, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country. 

Advances  in  vocational  guidance  will  also 
be  considered.  Miss  Anna  Herkner,  of  the 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion, Baltimore,  will  give  her  views  and  ex- 
perience on  "  Steering  the  Child  into  Work." 
The  aid  which  the  social  worker  can  give  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  school  and 
profitable  employment  will  be  taken  up  in  this 
connection. 

A  broad  field  of  community  problems  will 
be  covered  by  eight  other  sections  of  the  con- 
ference. That  on  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity will  take  up  the  coordination  of  civic 
effort  in  small  communities.  In  its  general 
session  it  will  consider  conditions  adverse  10 
efficient  public  work  under  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 
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Sections  on  health,  on  feeble-mi ndedness 
and  insanity,  and  on  inebriety  will  go  into  the 
relation  of  mental  and  physical  factors  in  bad 
social  conditions.  A  section  on  unemploy- 
ment will  examine  into  the  degree  to  which 
social  workers  are  prepared  for  the  next  period 
of  stress.  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  of  The 
Survey,  is  in  charge  of  a  section  on  the  pro- 
motion of  social  programs  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  business  men,  editors  and 
public  officials  will  give  their  ideas  on  the  re- 
lation of  social  workers'  programs  to  the  com- 
munity in  general. 

The  growing  tendency  to  put  relief  work 
in  the  hands  of  public  agencies  will  occupy 
much  of  the  attention  of  a  section  on  public 
and  private  charities.  Problems  connected 
with  the  organization  and  administration  of 
charity  work,  and  the  keeping  of  proper  rec- 
ords, will  also  be  discussed. 

The  conference  will  be  opened  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  10  with  an  address  by  the  presi- 
dent, Father  Francis  H.  Gavisk,  in  which 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  gathering  will  be 
struck,  and  also  a  talk  of  exceptional  public 
interest  by  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  director  of 
civilian  relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  in 
which  Mr.  Bicknell  will  discuss  war  relief  and 
his  own  experiences  close  to  the  firing  lines  in 
the  various  European  war  zones. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK 

A  bill  which  has  the  support  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  which  changes 
radically  the  law  governing  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools  was  introduced  on  March  8  in 
the  New  York  legislature  by  Senator  Lock- 
wood,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Assemblyman  Kincaid, 
of  Syracuse. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  been 
working  on  the  bill  for  two  years,  it  was  an- 
nounced, and  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
State  Council  of  City  Superintendents  and  a 
committee  from  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion have  also  considered  it  in  detail. 

Under  the  bill,  according  to  the  abstract  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City  will  be  reduced  from  forty-six 
to  twenty-one  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 


mayor.  Manhattan  and  Kings  will  each  have 
five,  the  Bronx  will  have  three,  Queens  two  and 
Richmond  one.  The  remaining  five  are  to  be 
chosen  from  the  city  at  large,  but  not  from 
any  one  borough. 

In  other  cities  the  boards  will  be  not  less 
than  three  and  not  more  than  nine  members, 
so  the  only  change  in  this  regard  is  in  the  New 
York  City  board.  In  other  cities  than  New 
York  the  boards  are  to  be  elected  or  appointed. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  mandatory  three- 
mill  school  tax  and  substitutes  a  provision  al- 
lowing it  to  be  larger,  and  also  puts  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  money 
so  raised.  It  provides  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
an  itemized  budget,  which  must  not  be  more 
than  five  mills  tax  on  the  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  city  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

Each  Board  of  Education  is  to  have  author- 
ity to  create  such  machinery  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  its  public-school  system.  The  board 
in  New  York  City  will  have  the  authority  to 
create  such  machinery  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  a  great  school  system  such  as  exists 
in  that  city  without  constantly  coming  to  the 
legislature  for  permission  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions. 

Every  officer,  teacher,  board  or  bureau  in 
existence  in  any  city  is  expressly  continued. 
Boards  of  Education,  however,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  abolish  unnecessary  positions,  to  con- 
solidate positions  and  to  create  such  new  posi- 
tions as  experience  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

All  members  of  either  the  teaching  or  super- 
visory staff  who  have  served  the  full  probation- 
ary term  now  required  in  the  city  in  which 
they  are  employed  will  hereafter  have  perma- 
nent employment. 

All  teachers  appointed  must  serve  a  proba- 
tionary period  of  one,  two  or  three  years.  The 
length  of  such  probationary  period  is  to  be 
determined  in  each  city  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. After  a  teacher  has  served  the  full  pro- 
bationary period  the  Board  of  Education  may 
elect  such  teacher  permanently  and  thereafter 
such  teacher  may  be  removed  for  cause  only. 
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In  cities  having  a  population  less  than  100,- 
000  the  minimum  salary  is  fixed  at  $450  for 
elementary  teachers  and  $600  for  secondary 
teachers;  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000  and 
less  than  400,000  the  minimum  elementary 
salary  is  $500  and  for  secondary  teachers  $750 ; 
in  cities  of  more  than  400,000  and  less  than 
1,000,000  the  elementary  minimum  is  $600  and 
for  secondary  teachers  $800.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  salary  schedules  for  New  York 
City. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Elmer  George  Peterson,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
(Cornell),  was  elected  president  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  on  March  17. 

Mr.  John  J.  Mahoney,  for  the  past  three 
years  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Cambridge,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  be- 
come head  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Fifty-seven  colleges  and  universities  have 
designated  to  Professor  O.  H.  Richardson 
their  accredited  delegates  to  the  inauguration 
of  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  on  March  20 
and  21. 

Governor  Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
cently superintendent  of  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  announced  his  willingness  to  have 
his  name  presented  before  the  Republican 
National  convention  as  candidate  for  the 
presidency  by  the  delegates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  elected  at  the  primary  election 
on  May  16. 

Leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  by  the 
trustees  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, as  follows :  For  the  ensuing  six  months 
to  Dean  Russell;  for  the  winter  session  to 
Professors  Hill  (kindergarten  education), 
Latham  (oral  English),  and  Ruger  (psychol- 
ogy) ;  for  the  spring  session  to  Professor 
Baker  (English),  and  Professor  Sachs  (sec- 
ondary education)  ;  for  the  winter  and  spring 
session  to  Professors  McFarlane  (controller), 
Bigelow  (biology),  and  Van  Arsdale  (house- 
hold arts). 


The  final  steps  in  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Geography  Teachers  were 
taken  in  Washington,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers. 
A  tentative  constitution  was  adopted  and  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee  to  be  more 
completely  worked  out.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year  1916:  Professor  R. 
E.  Dodge,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York, 
president;  Professor  Albert  Perry  Brigham, 
of  Colgate  University,  and  Professor  Charles 
R.  Dryer,  of  Indiana,  vice-presidents;  Pro- 
fessor George  J.  Miller,  of  the  Mankato, 
Minn.,  Normal  School,  secretary;  Mr.  V.  C. 
Finch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  treas- 
urer. 

Dr.  Roswell  C.  McCrea,  dean  of  the  Whar- 
ton School  since  1912  and  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, has  resigned  his  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  economics  in  Columbia 
University. 

At  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Meyer  Bloomfield,  of  the  Vocational  Bureau 
of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  associate  in  vo- 
cational education,  and  William  A.  Maddox, 
head  of  the  Training  School  of  the  Oswego 
State  Normal  School,  associate  in  education. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  two 
new  life  members  were  elected,  Pierre  S.  du- 
Pont,  '90,  president  of  the  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  banker,  of  New  York 
City. 

The  David  A.  Wells  prize  in  economics  for 
1915-16  has  been  awarded  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity to  Dr.  Harley  Leist  Lutz,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Oberlin  College,  for  his  thesis  en- 
titled: "  State  Control  over  the  Assessment  of 
Property  for  Taxation." 

Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  head  of  the  department  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  spoke  as 
McBride  lecturer  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, on  March  9,  on  "  Aristophanes." 

Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver 
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six  lectures  at  Princeton  University  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Whig  and  Cliosophic 
Societies.  The  dates  are  April  6,  7,  10,  11,  13 
and  14.  The  topic  of  the  lectures  will  be  Euro- 
pean history  since  1870,  and  they  will  deal 
particularly  with  diplomatic  history  and  the 
events  leading  to  the  present  war. 

The  faculty  of  the  Dartmouth  College  sum- 
mer session  will  include  Andrew  Wheatley  Ed- 
son,  associate  superintendent,  New  York  City; 
Dr.  Ward  Crampton,  director  of  physical  train- 
ing; Louise  Baylis,  teacher  of  physical  train- 
ing; Irving  Adelbert  Hazen,  principal  of  the 
New  Utrecht  High  School,  all  in  New  York 
City,  and  Don  Carroll  Bliss,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

City  financing  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial series  of  five  public  lectures  to  be  given  at 
New  York  University,  under  the  direction  of 
William  A.  Prendergast,  controller.  The  lec- 
tures are  to  be  given  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  auditorium  on  the  campus  at  University 
Heights.  "  Financial  Problems  of  New  York 
City  "  is  the  title  of  the  series.  On  March  14, 
Mr.  Prendergast  spoke  on  "  How  the  City  is 
Financed  " ;  on  March  21,  Cyrus  C.  Miller,  ex- 
president  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  will 
speak  on  "  Public  Improvements  and  Methods 
of  Financing  Them  " ;  on  March  28,  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast will  speak  on  "  The  City's  Debts " ; 
the  fourth  lecture,  on  April  4,  will  be  by  Law- 
son  Purdy,  president  of  the  board  of  taxes  and 
assessments,  on  "  What  Is  Taxable  and  How." 
Some  time  later  in  April,  George  McAneny,  ex- 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  will  deliver 
another  lecture  in  the  series. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Wade  and  Mrs.  Wade,  of 
Cambridge,  have  given  to  the  Choate  School, 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  a  library  in  memory  of 
their  son,  Lee  Wade,  who  died  just  after  he 
had  begun  his  work  as  professor  of  Latin  and 
German  at  Culver  Military  Academy. 

The  department  of  mathematics  of  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City,  is  endeavoring  to 
raise  $1,000  to  found  a  prize  for  mathematics 
in  memory  of  the  late  Joseph  A.  Gillet. 

John  McLean  Nash,  treasurer  of  Columbia 
University  for  the  last  thirty-one  years,  died 


on  March  8,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  It  is  said 
that  he  did  not  miss  one  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  trustees  during  this  period. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Weaver,  formerly  city  and  county 
superintendent  in  Iowa,  died  in  Chicago  on 
February  11. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Miss  Martha  S. 
Wright,  since  1881  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  and  since  1909,  master,  as 
women  principals  are  called,  of  the  Norcross 
School  for  Girls,  in  South  Boston. 

Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey  died  on  March  10 
at  her  home  in  Pittsburgh,  in  her  seventy- 
second  year.  She  was  employed  in  the  schools 
of  Indianapolis  for  fifty-three  years,  and  when 
she  retired,  in  1914,  was  superintendent  of 
primary  instruction. 

The  will  of  Robert  R.  Rhodes,  of  Cleveland, 
contains  bequests  to  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, through  its  medical  school  and  affiliated 
institutions,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  half 
million  dollars.  There  was  given  to  Lakeside 
Hospital,  $250,000;  to  Charity  Hospital,  $50,- 
000;  to  St.  Alexis  Hospital,  $50,000;  to  the 
School  of  Medicine,  $50,000;  to  the  Babies' 
Dispensary  and  Hospital,  $25,000;  to  the 
Tuberculosis  Free  Dispensary,  $25,000,  and  to 
the  Maternity  Hospital,  $25,000. 

A  gift  of  $30,000  to  Elmira  College  is  an- 
nounced from  Senator  and  Mrs.  Sloat  Fassett, 
the  latter  a  trustee  of  the  college,  for  a  new 
dining  hall.  This  will  be  connected  with  the 
west  wing  of  the  main  building  by  a  cloister  to 
be  called  "  The  Cowles  Cloister."  In  like  man- 
ner it  will  be  connected  with  a  new  alumnae 
hall,  for  which  hall  the  New  York  Club  has 
promised  $10,000.  This  cloister  will  be  called 
the  Mackenzie  Cloister,  the  former  being  in 
memory  of  Elmira's  first  president,  the  latter 
in  memory  of  the  last  president. 

The  Yale  Alumni  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia has  announced  its  intention  of  awarding 
another  of  its  scholarships  of  $500  a  year  for 
the  full  course  at  Yale,  either  academic  or 
scientific,  to  a  boy  from  the  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia and  vicinity;  the  boy  to  take  the  en- 
trance examinations  next  June  and  to  enter 
Yale  next  autumn. 
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Through  the  generosity  of  Haverford  alumni 
and  other  friends  of  the  college,  two  sections 
will  be  added  to  Lloyd  Hall,  to  be  ready  by 
September.  The  three  parts  will  then  hold 
forty-four  students.  One  of  the  new  sections 
was  given  by  Horace  E.  Smith,  '86.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  dormitories,  the  board  of  man- 
agers have  decided  to  erect  two  small  houses 
for  younger  members  of  the  faculty.  These 
will  also  be  ready  in  the  fall. 

The  University  of  Washington  has  estab- 
lished a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  similar 
to  the  Mellon  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  plans  for  the  bureau,  which 
were  developed  by  members  of  the  faculty  and 
business  men  of  the  northwest,  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity at  its  last  meeting-,  and  Henry  K.  Ben- 
son, professor  of  industrial  chemistry,  was  ap- 
pointed director.  The  work  of  the  bureau  will 
be  the  coordination  of  the  research  activities 
already  undertaken  by  the  university,  with  a 
view  of  the  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
Washington.  Contributions  have  already  been 
assured  to  initiate  the  plan  and  the  university 
will  lend  all  its  facilities  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

On  March  5  the  entire  group  of  engineering 
buildings  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege were  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  total  loss  being 
about  $240,000.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  un- 
known. Plans  have  been  adopted  by  the  au- 
thorities for  reconstrnction,  beginning  at  once. 
Classes  were  reestablished  in  temporary  quar- 
ters and  have  been  carried  on  with  practically 
no  interruption  from  the  morning  after  the 
fire.  The  salvage  of  the  equipment  was  limited 
to  what  could  be  removed  from  the  ground 
floors ;  the  amount  totaling  about  $25,000.  The 
most  serious  loss  in  many  ways  is  the  loss  of 
records  and  notes  and  the  libraries  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

Letters  from  Madrid  tell  of  a  loss  by  fire 
suffered  on  February  5  by  the  International 
Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain,  controlled  by  a 
board  of  directors,  residing  for  the  most  part 
near  Boston.  Practically  the  whole  north  wing 
of  the  dormitory,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Alice 
Gordon  Gulick  Memorial  Hall,  is  gone,  with 


the  attic  and  roof  above  it.  The  building  and 
equipment  represent  the  gift  outright  of  Amer- 
icans. About  half  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school  is  received  from  tuition.  It  represents 
an  effort  to  introduce  a  school  into  Spain  em- 
bodying American  ideas  in  education  for  girls. 

The  Franklin  school  building  at  Creston, 
Iowa,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire  involv- 
ing a  loss  of  about  $35,000. 

About  1,000  school  teachers  of  New  York 
City  met  in  the  auditorium  of  Washington 
Irving  High  School  on  March  16  and  organized 
a  union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  The  Teachers  League  furnished 
most  of  the  recruits.  Thomas  Linville,  presi- 
dent of  the  league,  presided.  Hugh  Fransy, 
organizer  for  the  American  Federation,  made 
a  speech,  and  Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  who 
formed  a  union  of  Chicago  school  teachers  six- 
teen years  ago,  spoke  on  the  results  accom- 
plished. 

The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  37 
to  10,  passed  on  March  8  the  Pierson  bill  ap- 
propriating $150,000  for  military  training  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
It  is  said  that  the  measure  probably  would 
have  received  a  unanimous  vote  had  the  House 
not  earlier  adopted  the  Oliphant  resolution  au- 
thorizing appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  such  instruction  and 
report  to  the  next  legislature.  The  bill  pro- 
vides, in  addition  to  the  appropriation,  that 
two  hours  a  week  shall  be  devoted  in  the  high 
schools  to  military  training,  the  course  to  be 
arranged  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  state.  The  boys, 
if  the  measure  becomes  law,  will  be  given  in- 
struction in  shooting  and  camp  life,  while  the 
girls  will  be  taught  nursing  and  kindred  mat- 
ters. 

That  public-school  teachers  in  grades  7 A 
to  8B  of  the  New  York  City  schools  are,  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  entitled  to  the  salaries  fixed 
by  law  for  those  grades,  but  that  the  Board  of 
Education  should  not  make  permanent  appoint- 
ments thereto  until  the  Board  of  Estimate 
provides  the  appropriations  to  pay  the  full 
salaries,  is  the  report  made  to  the  Board  of 
Education  by  President  Willcox,  who  appointed 
a  special  committee  on  the  subject.   There  are 
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said  to  be  nearly  one  thousand  teachers  who 
have  fitted  themselves  by  study  and  by  passing 
examinations  to  teach  7 A  to  8B  grade  classes, 
for  which  work  the  state  law  provides  higher 
salaries.  Since  1910  no  permanent  promotions 
have  been  made  to  those  grades,  and  the  teach- 
ers assigned  to  vacancies  have  received  the  pay 
of  lower  grades  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  attorney  for  the  teachers  states  that  they 
will  not  wait  until  September  for  a  possible 
settlement,  and  the  corporation  counsel  had 
been  asked  for  an  opinion. 

Returns  from  the  first  semester  examina- 
tions show  that  of  the  thirty  national  frater- 
nities at  the  University  of  Illinois  Sigma  Pi 
has  the  highest  average  in  scholarship.  With 
a  membership  of  twenty-five  men  it  has  an 
average  for  the  semester  of  83.20.  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi,  with  a  membership  of  nine  men, 
has  the  lowest  average  of  this  group,  namely, 
76.97.  Of  the  local  fraternities  Iris  with 
twenty  men  has  an  average  of  83.98.  Of  the 
seven  professional  fraternities  Farm  House 
with  twenty-two  men  leads  with  85.36.  The 
general  average  of  the  national  fraternities  is 
80.19.  The  general  average  for  the  local  fra- 
ternities is  80.79.  The  general  average  of  the 
professional  fraternities  is  82.06. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  recently 
purchased  a  block  of  ground  comprising  about 
two  acres,  lying  directly  east  of ,  the  main 
building.  This  purchase,  together  with  the 
purchase  of  seven  acres  last  fall  from  the  pri- 
vate grounds  of  the  Stevens  estate,  gives  to  the 
Institute  all  of  the  land  north  of  Fifth  Street 
to  the  Castle  and  permits  of  future  building  to 
the  best  advantage,  both  as  to  general  appear- 
ance and  convenience.  It  marks  the  consum- 
mation of  plans  laid  down  by  President  Alex- 
ander C.  Humphreys  some  years  ago  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  available  land  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  college  as  might  be 
necessary  for  future  development.  The  block 
of  land  just  obtained  contains  three  private 
dwellings  which  for  the  present,  at  least,  are 
not  to  be  disturbed.  The  college  now  pos- 
sesses a  total  of  about  twenty-three  acres  lying 
on  rising  ground  in  the  city  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
with  the  Stevens  Castle  at  the  crest.   It  has  a 


frontage  of  1,600  feet  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  Hudson  River,  New  York  City  and  the 
Narrows.  Ample  room  is  provided  for  future 
growth  amid  secluded  surroundings  famed  in 
engineering  annals  as  the  scene  of  the  develop- 
ments of  John,  Robert  L.  and  Edwin  A.  Ste- 
vens in  steamboating,  railroading  and  armor- 
clad  naval  construction.  A  gymnasium  is 
under  construction  immediately  adjoining  the 
athletic  field  on  the  seven-acre  parcel  of  land 
mentioned  above.  During  the  past  two  years 
the  institute  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  the  num- 
ber of  entering  students  having  been  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  college  and  double  that 
of  the  years  immediately  preceding.  If  the 
entering  classes  continue  to  be  as  large  the 
next  two  years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
early  provision  for  new  buildings  on  the  new 
ground  just  purchased. 

The  first  armory  built  by  a  college  not  en- 
dowed or  supported  by  the  state  will  soon  be 
under  way  on  the  Yale  field  at  New  Haven. 
The  ground  has  been  given  by  the  university 
authorities,  but  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  Yale 
alumni.  The  buildings  that  will  compose  the 
armory  are  two  in  number.  The  largest  will 
consist  of  a  drill  hall,  100  by  210  feet,  and 
several  smaller  rooms  on  each  side,  storage 
rooms  for  each  battery  gun,  gun  rooms,  lockers 
and  a  lecture  room.  The  other,  smaller  build- 
ing will  be  used  as  the  stable. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has 
formally  refused  to  include  military  drill  as 
part  of  high-school  physical  education  as  re- 
quested by  the  Pacific  Coast  Defence  League. 

President  Hibben,  of  Princeton  University, 
has  announced  that  he  favored  the  plan  to  in- 
corporate a  course  in  military  training  in  the 
curriculum,  allowing  it  to  count  in  the  award- 
ing of  degrees. 

The  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Gile, 
General  Streeter  and  Mr.  Parkhurst  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  military  training  in  the 
college. 

More  than  three  thousand  students,  scat- 
tered over  the  state-wide  campus  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  have  received  instruc- 
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tion  from  the  engineering  extension  division 
during  the  last  year,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  N".  C.  Miller,  of  the  extension  staff. 
In  thirty-six  manufacturing  cities  of  the  state 
practical  instruction  in  engineering  courses 
was  carried  into  hundreds  of  industrial  plants 
by  the  college  teachers. 

The  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  at  Columbia,  recently  obtained  200 
colored  lantern  slides  which  illustrate  the 
progress,  the  development  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  rural  school  in  the  United  States. 
These  slides  are  lent  to  towns  or  to  teachers  or 
superintendents  who  can  arrange  to  give  a 
series  of  talks  with  the  showing  of  them.  A 
lecture  explaining  each  picture  is  sent  out 
with  the  slides.  The  expense,  except  transpor- 
tation, is  paid  by  the  university.  The  annual 
register  or  catalogue  of  the  university  for  the 
year  1915-16  has  just  been  published.  It 
shows  the  total  number  of  students  for  the 
year,  to  March  2,  including  those  enrolled  in 
the  summer  session,  to  be  6,429.  The  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  total  of 
1,549  (771  men  and  778  women),  is  the  largest 
college;  agriculture,  with  a  total  of  1,231 
(1,073  men  and  158  women),  is  second;  and 
engineering,  with  1,215  (4  women),  is  a  close 
third.  The  figures  of  the  other  schools  and 
colleges  are :  Music,  86 ;  law,  88 ;  library  school, 
43;  graduate  school,  481;  college  of  medicine 
(Chicago),  226;  dentistry  (Chicago),  128; 
pharmacy  (Chicago),  195.  Total  at  Chicago, 
549. 

Farmers'  Week  and  Rural  Life  Conferences 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  were  held 
at  the  campus,  Corvallis,  from  January  3  to 
8.  About  twenty  different  state  associations 
convened  during  this  time  and  took  action 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  farm  and  home 
life  throughout  the  state.  Among  the  speak- 
ers from  states  other  than  Oregon  were  A.  J. 
Glover,  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman;  E.  R. 
Jones,  assistant  professor  of  soils,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Addie  Howe,  dairy  spe- 
cialist of  the  Wisconsin  University  Exten- 
sion Service;  Miss  Anna  Barrows,  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York,  and  Miss  Alice 
Ravenhill,  of  Shawnigan  Lake,  Vancouver, 


B.  C.  Miss  Ravenhill  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  in  recognition  of 
work  in  sanitation.  In  order  to  place  the  in- 
structional resources  and  living  accommoda- 
tions of  the  college  at  the  service  of  Farmer's 
Week  students,  the  Christmas  recess  was  ex- 
tended to  January  10.  The  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  Cooperative  Dairy  Association 
has  been  organized  by  the  college  dairy  de- 
partment and  a  group  of  dairymen  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  purpose  is  to  manufacture  and  sell 
a  high-class  dairy  product  in  butter,  cheese 
and  ice  cream  and  to  provide  milk  and  cream 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  give  students  of 
dairying  an  opportunity  to  operate  the  col- 
lege creamery  on  a  commercial  scale.  Only 
milk  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  state 
dairy  law  will  be  accepted.  After  deducting 
the  expense  of  operation,  including  interest 
and  depreciation,  the  proceeds  of  the  business 
will  be  divided  among  the  dairymen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  butterfat  supplied. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Geographical 
Association  were  held  on  January  6  and  7,  at 
University  College,  London.  On  the  morning 
of  January  6,  as  we  learn  from  Nature,  the 
presidential  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  and  afterwards  a  discussion  on 
"The  First  Steps  in  Geography  Teaching " 
was  opened  by  Miss  E.  G.  R.  Taylor.  In  the 
afternoon  Dr.  Marion  Newbigin  lectured  on 
"  The  Geographical  Study  of  Rivers,"  and  the 
lecture  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  "  The 
Use  of  Home-made  Apparatus,"  which  was 
opened  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Orford.  On  the  morning 
of  January  7  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Geograph- 
ical and  Historical  Associations  was  held,  to 
discuss  "  The  Relations  of  Geographical  and 
Historical  Teaching  in  Schools."  Mr.  H.  J. 
Mackinder  and  Professor  Ramsay  Muir  opened 
the  discussion. 

Professor  Walter  Wheeler  Cook,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  of  the  American 
Law  Schools,  which  recently  held  its  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  Professor  Cook 
had  previously  been  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
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the  association,  which  is  composed  of  forty- 
seven  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  to 
raise  the  standard  of  legal  education  through- 
out the  country  by  inducing  law  schools  to  re- 
quire higher  standards,  and  to  bring  together 
the  law  teachers  of  the  country  for  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  legal  education.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  retiring  president,  Dean  H.  S. 
Richards,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  pointed  out  that  since  the  association 
was  organized  fifteen  years  ago  the  number  of 
law  students  as  well  as  of  law  schools  has 
largely  increased,  while  during  the  same  period 
the  number  of  medical  students  and  medical 
schools  has  considerably  decreased.  It  was 
urged  that  these  figures  show  the  necessity  for 
greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  association 
to  elevate  the  standards  for  admission  to  the 
bar. 

The  first  assignment  has  been  made  of 
houses  for  the  fraternities  in  the  dormitory 
under  construction  by  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  Cambridge.  Ground  has 
been  broken  for  the  building  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  when  the  institute  begins 
its  work  next  fall  in  its  new  site.  The  dormi- 
tory is  L-shaped,  one  end  running  towards  the 
Esplanade  and  the  other  towards  the  com- 
pleted educational  structure.  The  building  is 
planned  for  seven  houses,  five  of  which  will  be 
regular  student  apartments  grouped  about  a 
stairway,  while  the  ones  at  the  ends  were  set 
aside  for  fraternities.  Applications  were  made 
for  these  by  eight  of  the  societies  and  the  se- 
lection was  made  by  lot.  The  first  name  to  be 
drawn  was  that  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon, 
and  this  fraternity  selected  the  building  next 
the  Esplanade.  The  second  choice  was  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  which  took  the  other  end  of  the 
structure,  near  the  restaurant,  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.  The  fraternity  houses  are  dif- 
ferent in  plan  from  the  regular  dormitory 
houses,  in  that  they  have  a  living  room  and 
kitchen  and  dining  facilities.  The  students  in 
general,  not  in  the  fraternity  houses,  will  take 
their  meals  at  the  restaurant  or  in  such  other 
place  as  they  may  find  convenient,  while  the 
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new  Walker  Memorial  will  provide  the  general 
meeting  place  for  them. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  ALGEBRA 

Several  administrative  officers  of  public 
education  have  in  recent  years  been  attacking 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  secondary 
schools.  This  attack  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  mainly  directed  against  high-school  al- 
gebra. It  is  based  upon  psychological  consid- 
erations, in  that  it  denies  disciplinary  value  to 
the  subject  of  algebra;  it  is  also  based  upon 
what  may  be  called  utilitarian  considerations, 
in  that  it  denies  value  to  the  content  of 
algebra. 

The  following  statement  by  a  recent  critic 
is  brief,  and  adequate  to  express  the  main  con- 
tentions upon  which  the  attack  is  based : 

For  discipline  of  the  mind,  .  .  .  the  lessons  must 
be  graded  with  regard  to  the  time  as  well  as  the 
capacity  of  the  student.  Mathematics  and  Latin 
can  be  so  graduated.  Physics  can  be  in  part. 
When  so  graduated  there  is  a  definiteness  to  the 
accomplishment  that  leads  to  pleasure  in  hard 
work,  which  leads  in  turn  to  ideals  of  scholarship. 

A  disciplined  mind  is  a  misnomer  except  when 
we  conceive  of  it  as  involving  many  facts  and  prin- 
ciples used  in  life.  Consequently  a  study  must 
maintain  its  place  largely  because  of  its  content. 

The  contention  against  algebra  is  largely  on  the 
basis  of  content.  It  is  for  the  great  body  of  stu- 
dents but  a  tool  or  language  for  use  in  physics, 
etc.  But  most  students  do  not  go  on  to  these 
higher  subjects.  Algebra  does  not  have  an  or- 
ganization of  subject  matter  different  enough  from 
arithmetic  to  make  it  worth  while  for  pupils  to 
take  it  who  will  quit  school  at  fourteen  or  sixteen, 
that  is,  it  has  no  unique  disciplinary  value.  Geom- 
etry, on  the  contrary,  does. 

To  speak  of  algebra  as  a  tool  or  language  is 
to  be  misled  by  the  prominence  formerly 
given  to  summation,  multiplication,  division 
and  other  kinds  of  manipulation.  This  study 
of  the  symbolic  mechanism,  the  grammar  and 
syntax  of  the  science,  may  produce  successful 
examination  candidates  who  have  not  so  deep 
a  grasp  of  the  subject  of  algebra  as  might  be 
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judged  from  their  high  marks.  As  a  method 
of  coaching  it  pays.  The  tendency  in  school 
books,  therefore,  is  to  over-emphasize  manip- 
ulation. 

Algebra  is  a  way  of  talking  about  numbers 
that  are  expressed  in  general  terms,  described 
and  not  expressed  in  figures.  Nesselman,  a 
historian  of  mathematics,  divides  the  progress 
of  the  science  into  three  stages:  rhetorical,  in 
which  the  numbers  that  are  reasoned  about 
and  the  arithmetical  operations  upon  them  are 
described  in  words;  syncopated,  In  which  the 
numbers  and  the  operations  are  expressed  by 
words  as  before,  except  that  certain  frequently 
recurring  words  are  abbreviated;  and  sym- 
bolic, in  which  words  are  completely  replaced 
by  letters  or  other  symbols. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  system  of 
algebraic  symbolism  is  not  algebra,  although 
it  is  important.  A  satisfactory  symbolism 
greatly  increases  our  command  over  the  ideas 
it  expresses;  no  better  illustration  of  this  fact 
can  be  found  than  the  leap  that  arithmetic 
took  when  the  Arabic  notation  became  cur- 
rent. And  of  course  no  one  contends  that 
algebra  should  be  studied  without  its  symbol- 
ism, any  more  than  arithmetic  should  be  stud- 
ied without  the  Arabic  notation. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  at  first  to  the  study 
of  equations  and  formulae  with  so  much  of 
the  technicality  of  symbolism  as  is  directly 
serviceable  therein,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  be- 
fore the  pupil  at  once  the  advantages  inher- 
ent in  algebra.  We  shall  be  able  to  give  him, 
the  first  day,  a  satisfactory  reason  for  study- 
ing it.  That  reason  is  that  he  shall  be  enabled 
to  express  the  explanation  of  a  problem  so 
briefly  and  clearly  that  he  can  afterwards  fol- 
low a  much  more  difficult  explanation,  one 
that  has  hitherto  been  quite  beyond  his  pow- 
ers. 

Now  it  is  true  that  geometry  has  a  content 
different  from  algebra.  But  we  can  not  too 
strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  geometry, 
plane  geometry  such  as  we  now  have  in  the 
school  books,  can  not  be  studied  without  alge- 
bra. It  may  be  an  awkward  type  of  algebra, 
such  as  poor  old  Euclid  had  to  use  for  want 
of  a  better.   Euclid  had  a  geometrical  symbol- 


ism for  number,  and  all  his  operations  and 
equations  were  stated  in  words.  It  does  not 
come  precisely  under  either  of  Nesselman's 
earlier  types ;  it  is  not  purely  rhetorical  or  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  by  syncopated.  Let  not 
the  irreverent  call  it  rag-time. 

The  reason  that  algebra  is  necessary  to  our 
geometry  is  this :  all  propositions  of  congru- 
ence and  equivalence,  and  all  propositions 
about  the  angles  and  intercepts  made  by  paral- 
lel lines  are  numerical  in  their  import;  and 
even  more  so  are  the  three  or  four  proposi- 
tions about  limits,  and  all  the  propositions 
about  similarity,  about  the  measurement  of 
angles  and  areas,  and  about  the  measurement 
of  the  circle.  When  you  take  these  topics  out 
of  plane  geometry,  there  is  not  enough  left  to 
be  fussy  about. 

The  exasperating  awkwardness  of  the  alge- 
bra that  is  only  just  beginning  to  go  out  of 
fashion  is  illustrated  by  the  frequent  citation 
of  the  solemn  fact  that  things  that  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other;  the 
same  pupil  in  his  algebra  work  proper  just 
substitutes  and  goes  on  about  his  business. 
Look  into  any  text-book  and  see  the  proof  that 
similar  polygons  are  in  area  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  the  corresponding  sides,  with 
its  auxiliary  theorem  about  the  sum  of  the 
antecedents,  etc.  Our  conservatism  (I  will 
not  call  names)  reminds  one  of  the  staid  old 
traffickers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  insisted 
that  their  packages  should  not  be  marked 
with  the  Arabic  numerals,  but  with  plain 
letters. 

Algebra  and  geometry  together  enable  the 
pupil  to  have  certain  mental  experiences  of 
great  value,  namely : 

1.  Direct  and  careful  statement  of  facts  al- 
ready known  to  him,  in  some  cases  very 
vaguely,  as  to  numbers  and  their  relations, 
and  as  to  measurable  objects.  The  field  of  this 
knowledge  is  in  the  definite  experience  of 
every  human  being,  to  an  extent  greater  than 
the  field  of  biology,  or  chemistry,  or  physics, 
or  even  cookery  and  tailoring. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  the  concept  of  num- 
ber, the  correlation  of  number  with  measur- 
able objects,  and  the  idea  of  continuous  num- 
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ber.  However  vague  this  idea  may  be  in  the 
pupil's  mind,  it  is  expected  and  generally  at- 
tained in  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

3.  Repeated  experience  of  logical  argument. 
The  more  complete  the  symbolism  of  the  argu- 
ment, the  more  reflection  can  be  turned  upon 
its  essentials,  without  being  distracted  by  such 
connotations  as  always  cling  to  the  words  of 
ordinary  speech.  Moreover  the  symbolism  re- 
acts upon  the  words,  and  gives  to  them  a  tech- 
nical meaning  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  pupil's  mental  equipment. 

4.  The  nature  of  a  scientific  definition 
(genus  and  specific  difference)  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  non-redundant  definition. 

Geometry  itself  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  giving  a  great  deal  of  practise  in  the  exact 
statement,  and  in  the  appreciation  of  exact 
statement,  of  simple  and  novel  facts;  and  in 
taking  the  results  of  one  argument  as  the  data 
of  another,  the  results  of  the  second  as  the 
data  of  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Algebra,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  practise  in  the  examination  of 
what  may  be  called  narrative  statements,  in 
the  selection  of  material  facts  therefrom,  and 
in  the  expression  of  these  facts  in  symbolic 
form. 

Finally,  as  its  preeminent  contribution  to 
education,  algebra  makes  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  an  abstract  symbolic  statement  into 
new  forms,  and  the  concrete  interpretation  of 
those  new  forms.  The  validity  of  such  a  sym- 
bolic system  may  be  verified  by  itself,  the  con- 
ditions of  interpretation  can  be  simply  stated, 
and  the  conclusions  can  sometimes  be  applied 
to  the  material  world  in  several  ways.  The 
fact  that  the  most  important  instances  of  such 
applications  are  very  abstruse  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  algebra  is  indispensable  to  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  world.  And  yet  it  is 
possible  to  make  clear  to  the  pupil  one  or  two 
instances  of  that  adaptability  in  interpreta- 
tion. He  can  easily  see  the  connection  between 
the  coefficients  of  the  binomial  theorem,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  theory  of  probability  on 
which  the  theory  of  insurance  is  founded;  an 
expression  of  pure  symbolism  applied  to  social 


and  monetary  values.  Again,  consider  the 
subject  of  logarithms:  we  begin  with  positive 
integral  indices,  invent  meaningless  symbols 
(negative  and  fractional  indices),  establish  a 
correspondence  between  the  resulting  series  of 
symbols  and  a  series  of  numbers,  look  upon 
these  two  series  as  continuous,  and  then  we 
have  at  hand  a  simple  and  powerful  means  of 
computation.  The  interpretation  of  the  conic 
sections  in  astronomy,  made  possible  only  by 
algebra,  can  be  at  least  described  to  our  pupils. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  Euclid,  or  Napier,  or 
Faraday,  can  with  a  lame  symbolism,  or  with 
none,  do  wonders;  is  it  on  that  account  to  be 
maintained  that  we  should  not  give  to  our 
pupils,  for  the  numerical  statements  and  argu- 
ments that  they  must  as  intelligent  people  con- 
sider, the  help  that  lies  in  a  suitable  symbolism  ? 
Or  should  we  say  that  there  are  no  numerical 
statements  or  arguments  that  are  general  in 
character  and  are  at  the  same  time  important 
enough  to  command  the  attention  of  all 
pupils  ? 

It  is  very  likely  true  that  there  are  minds 
otherwise  good  to  which  abstract  symbolism  is 
extremely  displeasing ;  so  there  are  pianists  that 
can  not  sing,  and  pugilists  that  can  not  fence. 
We  are  surely  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
education  of  a  whole  man  can  not  wisely  leave 
unattempted  the  study  that  we  have  here 
described. 

Geo.  W.  Evans 

THE  NATIONAL  MORALITY  CODES 
COMPETITION 

Under  the  banner  of  a  $5,000  prize,  the  Na- 
tional Institution  for  Moral  Instruction, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  putting  through  a  thor- 
ough study  of  public  opinion  regarding  what 
moral  or  character  ideas  ought  to  be  incul- 
cated in  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  An  American 
business  man,  not  a  resident  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  but  of  one  of  the  larger  cities,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  his  experi- 
ence and  study,  that  the  fundamental  need  of 
the  nation  is  a  good  bringing  up  for  all  the 
children,  and  has  backed  his  conclusion  to  the 
extent  of  a  prize  of  $5,000  for  the  best  chil- 
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dren's  code  of  morals  and  $2,500  for  expenses, 
in  order  that  a  national  morality  codes  compe- 
tition may  be  had.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  institution  is  in  charge,  Milton  Fair- 
child,  chairman;  members,  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton;  Dr.  Wil- 
lard  S.  Small,  principal,  Eastern  High  School ; 
Dean  Wm.'  C.  Ruediger,  School  of  Education, 
George  Washington  University;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Bell  Merrill,  teacher,  Western  High 
School,  all  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  direc- 
tors include  other  leading  educators  and  citi- 
zens, State  Commissioner  David  Snedden 
being  president.  Milton  Fairchild  is  the  insti- 
tution's director  of  instruction. 

In  order  that  a  thorough  study  of  public 
opinion  shall  be  made,  and  the  competition  be 
more  than  a  mere  literary  affair,  the  specifica- 
tions require  the  appointment  of  seventy 
qualified  children's  code  writers,  at  least  one 
from  each  state  and  the  $5,000  will  go  to  the 
author  of  the  best  morality  code  among  the 
seventy  submitted  by  these  selected  compet- 
itors. More  populous  states  have  more  than 
one  "  state  morality  code  writer  " — New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  have  5;  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois  have  4 ;  Ohio  has  3 ;  California,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  have  2  each.  One 
code  will  be  written  from  Alaska.  Two  moral- 
ity books  will  result,  one  for  elementary  schools 
and  one  for  high  schools,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  widely  as  possible  for  use  in  schools 
and  homes.  They  will  be  published  by  a  reg- 
ular school-book  publisher,  under  a  contract 
with  the  National  Institution  for  Moral  In- 
struction, which  is  incorporated  for  no  per- 
sonal profits,  strictly  as  an  educational  re- 
search institution.  A  small  royalty  will  be 
asked,  which  will  be  used,  by  the  institution, 
for  research  as  to  methods  of  character  educa- 
tion. The  morality  codes  are  prohibited  from 
dealing  with  methods  of  instruction  or  train- 
ing, and  are  confined  to  the  moral  ideas  to  be 
inculcated  by  any  method. 

Almost  all  the  state  superintendents  of  the 
nation  have  agreed  to  act  as  "  cooperating 
educators  "  to  select  the  state  morality  code 
writers,  and  over  60  appointments  of  compet- 
itors have  been  made.   The  endeavor  is  to  get 


in  each  state  the  best  person  available  for  this 
undertaking.  One  year  will  be  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  morality  codes,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  1916,  to  Washington's  Birth- 
day, 1917. 

It  is  recognized  that  no  person  should  as- 
sume the  right  to  decide  as  an  individual  the 
public  opinion  in  his  districts  as  to  what  char- 
acter ideas  should  be  taught  children  and 
youth;  therefore  provision  has  been  made  for 
"  letters  of  advice "  from  parents  and  others 
interested.  Each  morality  code  writer  will 
send  out  inquiry  blanks  to  be  filled  in  by  those 
he  wishes  to  consult.  The  leading  question 
will  be :  "  What  moral  ideas  did  you  inculcate 
in  your  children,  and  how  did  you  word 
them  ?  "  The  blanks  will  be  sent  to  people  who 
seem  to  have  been  successful  in  bringing  their 
children  to  realize  character  development  of 
a  high  order.  The  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  will  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time, 
during  the  year  allowed  the  competitors,  in 
gathering  by  means  of  personal  interviews  the 
wisdom  of  experience  from  men  and  women  of 
intelligence  in  all  walks  of  life.  Mimeograph 
letters  will  be  forwarded  to  all  the  state  moral- 
ity code  writers  giving  the  gist  of  advice  thus 
gathered.  The  resulting  morality  codes  ought 
under  this  plan  to  be  authoritative  as  to  pub- 
lic opinion  regarding  moral  ideas  to  be  used 
by  teachers  and  parents  in  the  character  edu- 
cation of  children  and  youth.  Some  one  will 
get  the  award  of  $5,000,  which  will  not  be 
divided  under  any  circumstances ;  and  the  gen- 
eral public  of  teachers  and  parents  will  get 
the  morality  books. 

To  gain  the  interest  of  the  general  public 
and  induce  responses  to  letters  of  inquiry  from 
state  code  writers  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  patronage  for  the  undertaking  from 
leading  educators,  a  few  in  each  state,  and 
from  people  of  large  affairs.  These  patrons 
will  give  the  morality  code  writers  the  bene- 
fit of  their  advice  as  to  what  ideas  to  include 
in  the  codes,  and  their  influence  will  count 
in  every  way  toward  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking.   Over  fifty  patrons  have  been  secured. 

The  purpose  of  the  executive  committee  has 
been  to  plan  this  national  $5,000  morality 
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codes  competition  so  as  to  insure  the  inclusion 
in  the  morality  codes  of  the  "  wisdom  of  hu- 
man experience."  In  this  matter  of  morality 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  is  untrust- 
worthy, because  based  on  personal  happenings 
and  observations,  which  can  not  extend  over 
a  wide  field  nor  a  long  time.  Mature  judg- 
ment is  not  achieved  until  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  at  sixty-five  years,  for  most  people,  the 
world  seems  getting  new  and  strange.  Thirty 
years,  or  thirty-five  years  for  some,  is  the 
short  span  of  experience  for  the  individual 
out  of  which  he  or  she  can  gain  moral  wisdom. 
But  personal  experience  is  also  narrow  within 
this  short  span.  Even  those  who  have  a  wide 
experience  compared  with  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual have  in  fact  too  narrow  an  experience 
to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  children's 
morality  code.  And  conceit  often  interferes 
with  their  interpretation  of  their  wide  experi- 
ence. To  secure  an  adequate  basis  for  wisdom 
in  matters  of  morality  there  has  to  be  worked 
out  some  plan  of  study  by  which  the  experi- 
ence of  a  large  mass  of  individuals  can  be  ac- 
cumulated and  interpreted. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  laboratory  for  a 
study  of  human  experience  in  matters  of 
morality  has  to  be  a  natural  morality  unit, 
that  is  the  whole  nation.  Obviously  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  during  observation  of  the 
moral  life  of  people  must  be  natural,  not  arti- 
ficial. A  clinic  for  study  of  the  moral  life 
can  not  be  organized  for  "  reactions  "  to  stim- 
uli under  control  of  the  observer.  But  the  in- 
dividual student  of  morality  can  do  a  valuable 
work  in  the  field,  just  as  the  botanist  does,  and 
many  students  by  working  together  can  mass 
their  information  into  adequate  bases  for  gen- 
eralizations which  will  be  the  "  wisdom  of 
experience,"  and  be  worthy  of  confidence.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  national  morality  codes 
competition  will  get  results  along  this  line, 
and  pave  the  way  for  even  more  thorough 
studies  of  the  moral  life  of  the  nation.  Full 
records  of  the  results  of  the  inquiries  made  by 
the  70  competitors  will  be  kept  by  the  N".  I. 
M.  I.  Perhaps  when  the  institution  is 
equipped  with  an  adequate  faculty,  what  is 
called  "  photographic  observation  of  human 
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life  "  may  be  employed  extensively  over  a  long 
series  of  years  as  a  means  of  accumulating  in- 
formation as  to  the  moral  life  of  human 
beings.  If  the  wisdom  of  human  experience 
can  be  put  in  shape  for  use  in  the  character 
education  of  children  and  youth,  the  result 
will  surely  be  a  great  strengthening  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  nation  and  the  development 
of  civilization. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  most  people,  regard- 
less of  their  intelligence,  morality  rests  on  re- 
ligious beliefs.  No  religion  can  win  approval 
from  intelligent  human  beings  in  the  mass 
without  having  an  element  of  sound  morality. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  an  example  of 
this.  But  revealed  morality  has  to  be  in  gen- 
eral principles  capable  of  application  to  the 
ever  developing  complexity  of  human  life. 
Every  sermon  has  its  application  of  the 
"  text."  It  is  the  function  of  this  "  wisdom  of 
human  experience "  to  demonstrate  the  wise 
from  the  unwise  applications,  and  to  be  con- 
vincing. The  competitors  will  be  advised  to 
exercise  special  care  in  securing  the  advice  of 
the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  organiza- 
tions, because  the  clergy  spend  much  time 
thinking  out  the  problems  of  morality. 

Special  attention  will  be  given,  also,  to  the 
opinions  of  trained  scientists,  because  they  are 
observers  and  interpreters  of  facts.  The  moral 
life  of  a  nation  is  a  body  of  concrete  facts, 
which  will  yield  to  study  and  admit  of  intelli- 
gent understanding  after  generations  of  sci- 
entific research.  Some  scientists  have  thought 
deeply  already  on  these  matters;  the  advice  of 
such  is  much  desired. 

This  $5,000  prize  proves  the  interest  and 
public  spirit  of  the  donor,  whose  name  it  is  not 
permitted  to  mention.  The  interest  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  every  thoughtful  person  should 
respond  to  this  appeal  for  cooperation  that 
the  benefit  which  the  donor  sees  and  which 
all  can  see  it  is  possible  to  confer  on  the  boys 
and  girls  by  this  national  morality  codes 
competition  shall  be  conferred  and  results  se- 
cured. 

Milton  Fairchild, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee 
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ORIENTATION   COURSE  FOR  FRESHMEN  AT 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

The  average  freshman  enters  the  college  of 
to-day  a  stranger  to  its  methods,  its  purpose 
and  its  opportunities.  He  has  been  released 
from  the  rather  strict  regime  of  the  prepar- 
atory school  and  is  invested  with  the  liberty 
and  obligation  of  choice  in  respect  to  many 
important  matters,  social  and  academic.  He 
has  not  sufficient  data  for  rational  choice  and 
consequently  chooses  more  or  less  at  random. 
The  result,  as  everybody  knows,  is  too  fre- 
quently disappointment  or  complete  failure. 
This  unfortunate  situation  is  pretty  generally 
recognized  even  by  undergraduates  them- 
selves. But  the  question  is :  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  Brown  University  is  this  year 
trying  the  very  simple  and  straightforward 
experiment  of  giving  freshmen  a  series  of  lec- 
tures or  talks  about  the  college.  The  express 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  the  new  stu- 
dents to  adjust  or  orient  themselves  so  that 
their  four  years  of  college  may  be  both  enjoy- 
able and  permanently  satisfactory. 

The  lectures  are  given  weekly  during  term 
time,  beginning  the  first  week  of  college  and 
extending  to  about  the  first  of  May.  Attend- 
ance is  required  but  no  examinations  or  tests 
are  held.  A  printed  syllabus  with  blank  pages 
for  notes  is  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lecture.  A  cover  is  provided  for  safe  keeping 
of  syllabi  and  notes.  These  are  handed  in  for 
inspection  at  stated  intervals,  about  four  times 
during  the  year,  and  are  then  returned  to  the 
students. 

The  arrangement  of  the  course  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  committee  of  the  faculty. 
The  duties  of  the  committee  include  the  lay- 
out of  the  course,  the  selection  of  speakers 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president,  the 
editing,  printing,  distribution,  inspection  and 
return  of  syllabi,  and  various  incidental 
details. 

The  lectures  fall  into  two  general  groups. 
The  first  eight  lectures  deal  with  general 
matters  and  the  remainder,  except  the  last 
one,  with  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Respecting  the  presentation  of  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  the  committee  adopted  the 
following  general  policy: 


That  the  division  of  the  subject-matter 
should  be  made  without  regard  to  the  depart- 
mental lines  as  they  are  more  or  less  acci- 
dentally drawn  at  Brown,  although  the  fields 
of  all  departments  should  be  covered;  that  the 
lectures  should  undertake  to  explain  to  the 
freshmen  the  scope,  value  and  extrinsic  rela- 
tions of  the  subjects  discussed;  that  they 
should  avoid  the  attempt  to  give  an  epitome  of 
any  course,  or  to  develop  a  particular  phase  of 
it  instead  of  a  general  explanation  of  its  con- 
tent; that  references  to  particular  courses  or 
teachers  in  the  university  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  avoided. 

The  course  is  now  about  two  thirds  over. 
It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  whether  or  not 
it  may  be  called  a  success.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  committee  it  has  been  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  expected  and  the  following 
editorial  comment  of  the  Brown  Daily  Herald 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  undergraduates. 

The  orientation  course,  although  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, has  shown  the  university  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant and  almost  necessary  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Its  popularity  is  gaining  weekly  among  the 
new  men.  The  information  received  is  not  only  in- 
teresting but  valuable.  Such  a  course  should  be 
offered  by  the  faculty  to  all  students. 

The  most  satisfactory  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  this  course  will  be  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  present  fresh- 
man class  a  few  years  hence. 

A.  D.  Mead 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  FEDERAL  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

National  aid  to  vocational  education  as 
proposed  by  the  special  federal  commission 
created  in  1914  will  very  soon  be  up  for  de- 
bate in  congress.  The  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  Representative  Dud- 
ley M.  Hughes,  was  reported  favorably  by  both 
senate  and  house  committees  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. At  this  juncture  those  who  are  urging 
the  measure  hope  that  the  national  legislators 
may  hear  effectively  from  all  those  who  wish 
to  see  this  important  bill  pass. 
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The  bill  authorizes  grants  of  money  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  states,  and  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. The  grants  to  the  state  are  conditioned 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  specified  standard 
of  efficiency  in  the  local  agencies.  Schools  to 
be  aided  must  be  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  public.  For  the  administration  of  the 
funds  in  the  states  each  legislature  is  required 
to  designate  or  create  a  state  board  of  not  less 
than  three  members. 

The  federal  grants  are  to  provide  for  the 
training  and  payment  of  teachers  of  agricul- 
tural, trade,  industrial  and  home  economics 
subjects.  For  the  first  year  a  total  of  $1,700,- 
000  would  be  appropriated  and  this  would  be 
annually  increased  until  in  nine  years  it 
reaches  $7,200,000.  For  agricultural  teaching 
the  money  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  states  in  the 
proportion  that  the  rural  population  of  each 
state  bears  to  the  rural  population  of  the 
United  States.  Similarly  the  allotments  for 
trade  and  industrial  teaching  are  to  be  in  the 
proportion  which  the  urban  population  of  each 
state  bears  to  the  total  urban  population  of 
the  United  States. 

The  commission  which  worked  out  this  plan 
was  headed  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  on  it 
were  Senator  Page,  of  Vermont,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Hughes,  of  Georgia,  and  Fess,  of 
Ohio;  John  A.  Lapp,  director  of  the  Indiana 
Bureau  of  Legislative  Information;  Florence 
M.  Marshall,  director  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School,  New  York  City;  Agnes  Nestor,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Glove  Workers' 
Union  and  member  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  Committee  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation; Charles  A.  Prosser,  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation and  Charles  H.  Winslow,  of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

This  commission  not  only  finished  its  re- 
port on  time  but  turned  back  to  the  public 
treasury  one  third  of  the  $15,000  appropriated 
for  its  expenses. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, created  by  the  act  to  administer  the 
work  for  the  entire  country,  would,  accord- 


ing to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  consist  of  the 
postmaster  general,  and  the  secretaries  of  in- 
terior, of  agriculture,  of  commerce  and  of 
labor.  The  commissioner  of  education  is  des- 
ignated as  executive  officer.  This  scheme  of 
control  was  devised  at  a  time  when  it  was  felt 
that  congress  would  be  unlikely  to  create  a 
new  commission  in  the  field  of  industry  unless 
it  was  very  closely  connected  with  the  officers 
of  federal  administration. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made,  in  which  Sen- 
ator Smith  and  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  who  drafted  the  bill  are  partici- 
pating, to  change  this  scheme  of  control  so  as 
to  provide  a  board  of  citizens  representative 
of  the  various  interests  concerned  rather  than 
the  board  composed  of  cabinet  officers.  The 
board  of  five  citizens  would  be  representative 
of  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  labor  and 
education,  if  proposed  amendments  are  made 
to  the  bill. 

The  change  is  urged  by  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  American 
Home  Economic  Association  and  other  bodies 
interested.  Some  of  these  organizations  at 
meetings  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
have  adopted  resolutions  urging  the  change 
and  reiterating  their  strong  plea  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. — The  Survey. 

BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary — March 

Some  recent  tendencies  in  state  normal  schools: 

George  E.  Walk. 
Language  development   during  the  fourth  year : 

George  C.  and  Julia  Brandenburg. 
Why  I  am  a  spinster:  A  Teacher. 
Paul  Natorp's  social  pedagogy:  M.  W.  Meyer- 

hardt. 

Experimental  phonetics  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of 

language:  Sarah  T.  Barrows. 
The  socialization  of  language  study  in  the  junior 

high  school:  Mary  F.  Lawson. 
The  teacher's  human  frailties:  Garry  C.  Myers. 
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What  we  owe  to  the  tree-life  of  our  ape-like  an- 
cestors: G.  Stanley  Hall. 

A  child 's  questions :  William  E.  Bohn. 

Another  word  on  "mental  discipline":  John  Fred- 
erick Dashiell. 

The  pedagogue  and  the  stammering  child:  Ernest 
Tompkins. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Review — March 
The  teaching  of  English  poetry:  Joseph  Francis 
Wickham. 

Eedeeming  the  Kentucky  mountaineers:  Anna  C. 
Minogue. 

The  church's  place  in  the  early  days  of  North 

America:  Myrtle  Conger. 
Extension  teaching  in  agriculture  and  household 

arts  in  Ireland:  A.  C.  Monahan. 
The  mission  play  of  San  Gabriel:  M.  F.  Eitten- 

house. 

The  culture  epoch  theory:  Thomas  Edward  Shields. 

Education — March 

What  the  grammar  school  has  a  right  to  expect  of 
the  higher  schools:  Charles  C.  Peters. 

How  rural  schools  can  better  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  life:  E.  L.  Countryman. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  literature  in  the 
high  school:  Margaret  E.  Dungan. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Greek:  Wallace  N.  Stearns. 

Some  broader  aspects  of  school  discipline:  Abra- 
ham Deutsch. 

What  to  teach  in  history:  Eansom  A.  Mackie. 

Humanizing  English  teachers:  Frank  E.  Arnold. 

The  individual  in  education:  Harry  Preble  Swett. 

Manual    Training    and    Vocational  Education — 

March 

Private  trade  schools  in  Chicago:  Caroline  Beng- 
ston. 

Vocational  guidance  in  the  Stadium  high  school, 

Tacoma,  Wash.:  C.  E.  Westgate. 
Eeseating  a  chair  (illustrated) :  L.  Day  Perry. 
The  school  factory  at  Bradley  Institute:  Charles 

A.  Bennett. 

A  reproduction  of  an  old  blue  coverlid:  Lurene 
Seymour. 

A  leveling  jack  with  instructions  for  making: 
Frederic  H.  M.  Dunseith. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  the  rural 
demonstration  schools  of  the  Iowa  State  Teach- 
ers College:  H.  J.  Whitacre. 

The  educational  survey  of  Cleveland:  William  E. 
Eoberts. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  DETROIT 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

We,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  beg  to 
submit  the  following  report: 

1.  We  affirm  that  every  child  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  definite  educational 
needs  for  which  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  by  proper  legislative  enactment  and  by 
ample  resources  for  support.  Insofar  as  the 
public,  the  superintendents,  and  the  teachers 
are  now  meeting  these  needs,  the  American 
school  system  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  larger 
educational  obligations  of  an  expanding  mod- 
ern democracy.  We  believe  that  American 
public  education  now  offers  substantial  hope 
for  the  realization  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  humanity  which  will  alone 
support  a  righteous  nationalism  and  interna- 
tionalism and  by  which  peace,  justice  and 
progress  will  be  guaranteed.  We  believe  that 
a  new  international  note  should  be  sounded  in 
our  educational  program,  calling  upon  us  to 
cultivate  mutual  understandings  and  inter- 
dependence among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  to  this  end  we  recommend  that  our  na- 
tional government  adopt  the  policy  of  appoint- 
ing educational  attaches  to  our  embassies  and 
legations  in  foreign  countries. 

2.  The  complete  unification  and  American- 
ization of  all  our  people  is  a  necessity.  In 
view  of  the  temporary  cessation  of  immigra- 
tion, the  present  is  a  particularly  opportune 
time  for  the  extension  of  educational  agencies 
that  will  effectively  prepare  immigrant  chil- 
dren and  adults  for  the  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizenship.  We  recommend  that 
the  president  of  the  department  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  all  other  agencies  in  realizing  this  goal. 

3.  We  rejoice  over  the  progress  in  state,  and 
especially  in  national,  legislation  which  prom- 
ises to  guarantee  the  protection  of  children 
from  the  ill  effects  incident  to  undesirable 
kinds  of  labor  at  the  time  when  future  public 
welfare  demands  that  they  should  be  in  school. 

4.  We  reaffirm  our  approval  of  federal  aid 
to  vocational  education  as  proposed  in  the 
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Smith-Hughes  Bill  now  before  Congress.  We 
believe  that  the  end  to  be  served  is  so  impor- 
tant and  so  diversified  as  to  require  a  federal 
board,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  educa- 
tional representatives  of  the  interests  con- 
cerned and  shall  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  administration  of  the  act. 

5.  We  commend  most  heartily  the  activ- 
ities of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  its  helpful  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  generous  increase  in  appropriations 
for  the  bureau,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  multiplied  demands  throughout 
the  nation  for  its  services. 

6.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  a  small  board 
of  education  is  the  most  efficient  instrument 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  public 
schools. 

7.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  value  of  a 
Bureau  of  Research  in  connection  with  the 
superintendent's  office.  We  also  commend  the 
properly  conducted,  sympathetic  and  construc- 
tive school  survey  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of 
school  problems.  We  look  forward,  however, 
to  the  time  when  every  school  system  will  be  so 
equipped  in  its  own  regular  official  and  teach- 
ing staff  as  to  conduct  a  continuous  survey 
from  within. 

8.  We  affirm  that  the  overcrowding  of  the 
elementary  schools  is  a  most  serious  defect, 
requiring,  as  it  does,  the  individual  teacher  to 
be  responsible  for  the  instruction  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  too  many  pupils.  We  believe  that 
it  is  the  part  of  educational  economy  to  pro- 
vide as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  abolition 
of  this  practise. 

9.  In  view  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  raising  the  standards  of  preparation 
for  teaching,  it  is  recommended  that  school 
boards  and  superintendents  throughout  the 
country  adopt,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  their 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  and  supervisors,  the  high- 
est standards  now  in  force  in  our  more  pro- 
gressive states. 

10.  In  order  to  secure  more  efficient  teach- 
ing we  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
helpful,  sympathetic  and  constructive  super- 
vision of  schools,  both  city  and  country. 


11.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  importance 
of  encouraging  all  agencies  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  well-being  of  children.  We 
note  with  satisfaction  the  increase  in  the  co- 
operation between  health  and  school  author- 
ities. We  strongly  favor  physical  training  that 
will  develop  mind  and  character  as  well  as 
body,  but  we  are  emphatically  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  military  training 
into  the  high  schools  of  the  country  before 
mature  consideration  of  the  educational  ques- 
tions involved  therein.  We  suggest  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  incoming  president  of  the 
department,  of  a  committee  of  nine  to  study 
and  to  report  upon  the  proper  place  for  and 
purpose  of  military  education  of  American 
youth,  and  in  case  it  is  appointed  we  recom- 
mend that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  be  requested  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  this 
committee. 

12.  The  country  child  is  entitled  to  as  good 
a  school  as  the  city  child.  He  should  have  a 
professionally  trained  teacher,  who  is  paid  an 
adequate  salary.  The  rural  schools  should 
have  good  supervision.  We  believe  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  as  well  as  the  city 
superintendent,  should  be  chosen  solely  on  ac- 
count of  academic  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions, executive  ability  and  good  character. 
We  are  convinced  that  his  selection  should  be 
determined  by  some  method  other  than  that 
of  popular  election,  which  is  usually  influenced 
by  considerations  other  than  educational.  We 
further  recommend  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  wherever  practicable. 

13.  We  express  our  appreciation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  various  railroad  associations  which 
gave  to  the  members  of  the  department  the 
benefit  of  the  open  rate. 

14.  We  express  our  appreciation  of  the  hos- 
pitality extended  to  the  department  by  Super- 
intendent Chadsey,  his  colleagues,  the  citizens 
and  various  organizations  of  Detroit. 

15.  We  extend  the  thanks  of  the  department 
to  President  Shawkey  for  the  excellent  pro- 
gram prepared  for  this  meeting. 

16.  We  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
many  courtesies  extended  by  the  hotel  manage- 
ment. 

17.  We  thank  the  representatives  of  the 
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press  for  the  excellent  reports  of  the  meetings 

of  the  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey, 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  Maryland, 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  of  Virginia, 
Franklin  B.  Dyer,  of  Massachusetts, 
William  S.  Sutton,  of  Texas 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

"  Religious  Instruction  and  Public  Educa- 
tion "  was  the  topic  of  the  thirteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Chicago  from  February  28 
to  March  2.  During  the  past  few  months  this 
subject  has  been  receiving  steadily  increasing 
attention  from  the  public.  Numerous  experi- 
ments in  week-day  religious  instruction,  some 
of  which  have  involved  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  church  and  state,  have  been  put  into 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
These  experiments  have  been  stimulated  in 
part  by  the  adoption  of  the  Wirt  schedule  in 
the  public  schools  at  Gary  and  elsewhere,  and 
in  part  by  the  apparent  success  of  the  Colorado 
and  North  Dakota  schemes  of  high-school 
credits  for  Biblical  instruction  conducted  by 
the  churches.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
vention to  accumulate  and  interpret  the  facts 
concerning  these  various  enterprises  and  to 
study  the  tendencies  and  educational  possibil- 
ities of  the  several  types  of  work,  in  order  to 
bring  some  degree  of  organization  and  unity 
into  what  has  been,  so  far,  a  series  of  valuable, 
but  unrelated,  experiments.  To  this  end  the 
convention  made  a  distinct  contribution. 

The  convention  worked  upon  the  basis  of 
extended  preliminary  investigations  which 
gathered  up  the  practises  and  results  of  the 
diverse  experiments  in  this  field.  These  in- 
vestigations were  summarized  in  advance  and 
made  available  in  print.  The  policies  and 
attitudes  of  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
with  respect  to  present  practises  and  plans, 
and  unsolved  problems  were  clearly  stated  in 
the  papers  and  discussions. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  that 
church  and  state  should  be  regarded  as  distinct 
institutions,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  cooper- 


ate through  the  agency  of  their  common  con- 
stituents in  their  capacity  as  citizens.  It  has 
of  course  long  been  held  by  the  association  that 
all  children  are  entitled  to  an  organic  program 
of  education  which  shall  include  adequate 
facilities,  not  only  for  general,  but  also  for 
religious  instruction  and  training.  But  it 
was  felt  by  the  convention  that  such  division 
of  the  children's  time  as  will  allow  opportunity 
and  strength  for  religious  education  should  be 
reached  by  consultation  between  parents  and 
public-school  authorities  without  formal  agree- 
ment between  that  state  and  the  churches  as 
institutions.  Moreover,  the  actual  work  of 
religious  instruction  and  training  should  be 
done  by  such  institutions  as  the  home,  the 
church  and  the  private  school,  and  not  by  the 
public  school  nor  in  official  connection  with 
the  public  school.  The  people  themselves,  as 
represented  in  the  homes,  the  churches,  pri- 
vate schools  and  colleges,  and  industries,  must 
give  adequate  recognition  of  the  worth  of  reli- 
gious education,  and  must  not  depend  upon 
the  public  schools  to  supply  the  interest  and 
stimulus  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

It  was  felt  by  the  convention  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  program  of  religious  education  would 
depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  materials 
and  methods  employed  express  both  sound 
educational  theory  and  the  ideals  of  the  reli- 
gious community  in  a  systematic  plan  for  in- 
struction and  training,  which  shall  include  all 
the  educational  work  of  the  local  church, 
whether  such  church  works  independently  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  churches.  Such  a  plan 
would  involve  the  adoption  of  a  schedule 
which  shall  include  the  systematic  use  of  week 
days  as  well  as  Sundays  for  religious  teach- 
ing; the  professional  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  work;  and  adequate  provision  for 
training  in  the  experience  of  public  and  pri- 
vate worship,  and  for  the  use  of  worship  as  an 
educational  force. 

The  preliminary  investigations  and  studies, 
and  the  addresses  of  the  convention,  published 
in  current  and  future  numbers  of  the  maga- 
zine, Religious  Education,  afford  the  only 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  religious  instruction  to  public 
education.  Hugh  Hartshorne 
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SHOULD  UNIVERSITIES  ORGANIZE  IN- 
STITUTES OF  POLITICAL  RESEARCH 
ON  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  MELLON 
INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH?1 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  had  in 
mind  the  following  definition  of  "polit- 
ical": 

Of,  or  pertaining  to,  polity  or  politics,  or  the  con- 
duct of  government,  referring  in  the  widest  appli- 
cation to  the  judicial,  executive  and  legislative 
branches;  of  or  pertaining  to  or  incidental  to  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  vested  in  those  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  government;  relating  to  the 
management  of  affairs  of  state. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  the  study  of 
political  theories,  'but  of  research  into  prob- 
lems of  political  practise.  In  this  category 
are  included  not  only  questions  of  purely 
political  import,  but  also  problems  social, 
industrial,  financial,  economic.  No  more 
extensive  field  for  the  researcher  could  be 
imagined  than  that  which  at  once  embraces 
the  subjects  of  child  labor,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, pensions  of  all  sorts;  housing 
regulations  and  health  conditions;  taxa- 
tion, the  tariff,  currency,  banking ;  the  regu- 
lation of  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
control  of  public  utilities,  government 
ownership ;  direct  nominations  and  elec- 
tions, commission  government,  presidential 
primaries ;  conservation ;  international  rela- 
tions and  international  law ;  peace  and  arbi- 
tration ;  relations  of  labor  and  capital ;  effi- 
ciency in  governmental  administration,  in- 
volving proper  systems  of  accounting,  bud- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Serv- 
ice, August  24,  1915. 
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get-making,  etc. ;  and  other  questions  of 
equally  vital  importance. 

These  problems  must  be  studied,  and  they 
must  be  solved.  Of  this  there  is  no  longer 
any  question.  We  are  all  in  substantial 
agreement  that  government  can  not  be  ef- 
fectively administered  until  definite  settle- 
ment has  been  made  of  these  and  kindred 
matters.  So  long  as  indecision  remains  re- 
garding them,  so  long  will  there  be  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  operation  of  the 
body  politic. 

But  how  to  reach  such  a  solution? 
Through  what  agency  shall  government 
operate  in  order  to  give  thorough  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  these  problems,  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy  for  each  ill,  and  to  aid  in 
the  application  of  that  remedy?  Dr.  Mc- 
Carthy spoke  in  this  conference  one  year 
ago  of  the  need  for  experts  in  "the  chem- 
istry of  government."  Where  are  these 
experts  to  be  found,  and  in  what  laboratory 
is  the  research  to  be  pursued  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  average  legislator  or 
executive  officer  lacks  the  time  and  the  op- 
portunity, too  often  the  capacity,  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  these  problems.  These  ques- 
tions wait,  not  upon  partisan  discussion, 
bat  upon  intensive  study  by  patient  and 
skilful  workers,  close  enough  to  govern- 
ment to  know  its  problems  and  understand 
their  bearings,  and  yet  far  enough  away 
from  the  scene  of  activity  to  be  free  from 
bias  or  prejudice.  It  is  this  very  question 
of  partisanship  which  has  most  hampered 
the  bureaus  of  municipal  research,  the 
legislative  commissions,  and  the  other  or- 
ganizations formed  at  one  time  or  another 
to  deal  with  these  several  matters. 
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All  the  evidence  points  to  the  university 
as  the  ideal  location  for  such  a  laboratory 
and  for  such  research.  Here  are  men 
trained  in  all  the  different  fields  of  knowl- 
edge ;  men  interested  in  the  best  possible 
solutions  of  all  questions  of  governmental 
policy  or  well-being.  The  life  of  the  uni- 
versity is  directive  of  local  and  general 
betterments,  its  attitude  sympathetic  to 
public  needs.  With  its  lectures,  its  bulle- 
tins, brochures  and  other  publications,  the 
facilities  of  the  university  are  unequalled 
for  making  a  study  of  these  problems  and 
for  disseminating  information  regarding 
them.  Through  its  affiliation  with  other 
institutions  of  every  sort,  the  university  is 
enabled  to  secure  large  assistance  in  work 
of  this  kind.  Finally,  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  university  can  make  such  a 
study,  and  can  make  it  effectively  and 
thoroughly.  Several  universities,  either 
through  specific  research  bureaus,  indi- 
vidual fellowships,  or  specially  qualified 
individual  instructors,  have  for  some  years 
been  rendering  to  city  or  to  state  just  this 
type  of  service. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question :  ' '  Should 
universities  organize  institutes  of  political 
research  on  the  plan  of  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute?" 

Let  us  first  consider  briefly  the  plan  of 
organization  of  the  Mellon  Institute.  For 
what  purpose  was  it  created,  and  how  is  it 
maintained  ? 

In  the  system  of  practical  cooperation  in- 
augurated five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan,  a  corporation  contrib- 
utes to  the  institute  a  definite  sum  of 
money,  usually  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
This  money  is  used  by  the  institute  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  fellows  employed  to  study 
definite  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is 
of  interest  to  the  donating  corporation. 
The  institute  thus  represents  an  alliance 
between  science  and  industry.    It  seeks  by 


its  efforts  to  obviate  difficulties  in  manu- 
facture, in  utilizing  wastes,  in  improving 
and  cheapening  manufactured  products, 
in  finding  new  uses  for  products,  and  in 
searching  for  new  and  useful  products,  for 
American  industrialists.  The  several  fel- 
lowships of  the  institute  to  date  have  at- 
tacked such  diverse  subjects  as  the  chem- 
istry of  bread  and  baking,  problems  related 
to  petroleum,  the  corrosion  of  steel,  the 
technology  of  soap  and  soap  fats,  bleaching 
of  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  problems  re- 
lated to  the  manufacture  of  foods,  the  devel- 
opment of  steam  power  accessories,  prob- 
lems of  hydro-metallurgy,  the  technology 
of  glass,  the  production  of  fertilizers,  the 
utilization  of  mineral  wastes,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  smoke  in  its  relation  to  Pittsburgh, 
with  a  study  of  the  economic,  sociological, 
psychological  and  other  aspects  of  the 
question. 

What  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Mel- 
lon Institute  which  would  find  application 
in  the  question  of  training  for  public  serv- 
ice? Most  obvious,  of  course,  is  the  great 
public  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  any  of  these  questions — 
this,  even  though  the  direct  return  is  to  the 
corporation  establishing  the  fellowship. 
Every  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  the 
elimination  of  waste,  of  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  manufacture,  means  so 
much  real  public  gain. 

The  meaning  of  this  statement  is  made 
more  clear  by  the  additional  fact  that  al- 
ready, through  several  hundred  publications 
made  by  the  fellows  of  the  Mellon  Institute, 
dealing  with  various  scientific  subjects 
brought  up  in  the  course  of  the  several  re- 
searches, a  vast  contribution  has  been  made 
to  scholarship  and  to  knowledge.  The  re- 
sults of  the  researches  are  made  known  to 
the  public  after  a  period  of  three  years, 
with  the  consent  of  the  donating  corpora- 
tion. For  this  reason  these  papers  deal  only 
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generally  with  the  subject  of  the  research; 
but  the  facts  made  known  are  none  the  less 
valuable  and  important. 

Another  source  of  profit  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  institute  is  found  in  the  school 
of  specific  industries,  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institute.  This  school,  which 
is  not  yet  in  full  operation,  provides  for  the 
training  of  young  men  in  the  knowledge 
and  ideals  of  research,  giving  them  a  proper 
background  for  such  study,  and  fitting 
them  to  undertake,  after  graduation,  the 
work  of  fellows  in  the  institute. 

But  most  important  of  all,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper,  is  the  fact  that  because 
of  the  institute's  scheme  of  organization  and 
operation  it  has  been  demonstrated  how 
problems  of  this  sort,  attacked  in  the  proper 
way,  under  proper  conditions  as  to  labora- 
tory, materials,  expert  advice,  etc.,  by 
well-trained  and  earnest  researchers,  may 
be  made  to  yield  results  which  are  of  real 
and  lasting  public  good.  Herein  we  find 
the  greatest  measure  of  encouragement  for 
proceeding  with  the  study  of  political  prob- 
lems under  like  conditions  and  with  similar 
facilities. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  in  the  polit- 
ical field  is  not  exactly  analogous  to  that  in 
the  sphere  of  industrial  research.  The  in- 
dustrial fellowship  system  presupposes  two 
things:  first,  the  existence  of  industrial 
concerns  with  unsolved  problems  of  a  tech- 
nical nature;  and  second,  potential  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  fellows  as  to  meth- 
ods of  solving  these  problems.  In  the  uni- 
versity, the  seat  of  special  knowledge,  the 
industrialists  and  scientists  are  brought  to- 
gether. Because  of  the  lack  of  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  industrialists  to  take 
scientists  into  their  employment,  or  when 
they  do,  to  use  the  scientists  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage,  the  university  has  offered 
a  direct  subsidy  to  industry  on  behalf  of 
research,  providing  for  the  use  of  the  in- 


dustrialists facilities  which  could  not  be 
had  in  the  ordinary  individual  plant.  The 
corporation  is  asked  merely  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  men  who  undertake  the  work 
of  the  fellowship ;  the  university  furnishes 
a  well-equipped  laboratory,  supplies,  appa- 
ratus, advice,  library  and  consultative  facil- 
ities. Finally,  the  results  become  the  pat- 
ented private  property  of  the  corporation. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  industrialists  to  publish  the  results  of 
these  investigations,  at  the  end  of  a  two-  or 
three-year  period,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
cooperation  and  improving  methods  of 
manufacture  in  the  industry;  and  such 
publication  is  made  unless  the  donor  can 
show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  made.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  first  return  from  this 
system  of  industrial  research  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  public  has  received  enormous 
profit  from  the  system,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so ;  but  this  is  made  possible  only  be- 
cause the  plan  has  been  such  as  to  appeal 
to  individual  corporations. 

Political  research,  however,  would  deal 
with  another  set  of  conditions.  In  this  field, 
the  principal  interest  to  be  served  would 
be  that  of  the  public  welfare.  The  com- 
munity, rather  than  the  individual,  would 
receive  a  direct  return  from  the  solution 
of  any  or  all  of  these  problems.  Full 
publicity  would  be  a  prime  necessity,  and 
secrecy  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  the 
researchers,  since  the  results  of  the  research 
would  have  no  particular  monetary  value  to 
individuals  or  corporations.  It  is  just  this 
fact  which  would  prevent  the  system  from 
receiving  large  financial  support  from  such 
concerns. 

Again,  political  research  requires  no  spe- 
cial building  or  elaborate  equipment,  as  is 
the  case  with  industrial  research.  Most  of 
the  work  connected  with  such  research  must 
be  done  in  the  field;  it  requires  intense 
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activity,  but  there  is  no  need  of  extensive 
laboratory  and  office  equipment. 

There  is  in  my  mind  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  detailed  and  constant  super- 
vision which  is  a  feature  of  the  industrial 
system  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
plan  of  political  research.  It  is  probably 
true,  however,  that  we  must  require  for  the 
work  of  research  specialists  as  highly 
trained  in  this  department  as  are  the 
holders  of  the  industrial  fellowships  in 
their  line  of  work.  The  time  has  passed 
when  we  can  rely  upon  the  untrained  man 
to  preside  properly  over  the  state.  Expert 
knowledge,  based  upon  a  searching  study 
of  the  facts,  principles  and  phenomena  in 
question,  is  as  essential  to  sound  solutions 
of  the  problems  of  government  as  it  is  in 
any  other  business.  The  industrial  re- 
search fellow  may  expect  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  the  industrialist  at  a  good  salary  if 
his  research  proves  successful.  Service 
with  the  city  or  state,  though  not  offering 
as  large  financial  rewards,  perhaps,  should 
prove  attractive  as  a  future  for  the  young 
civic  research  fellow. 

The  constant  element,  we  then  discover, 
is  the  university  with  its  special  knowledge. 
Political  research,  because  of  the  difference 
in  its  elements  as  contrasted  with  indus- 
trial research,  requires  for  its  proper  de- 
velopment a  system  adapted  to  its  own 
particular  needs. 

Is  it  not  the  function  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide in  the  university  facilities  for  such 
research,  giving  it  adequate  financial  sup- 
port? The  problems  are  not  problems  of 
the  individual,  but  of  the  community,  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  nation.  In  the  indus- 
trial fellowship,  the  first  concern  is  to  the 
individual;  the  indirect  return  is  to  the 
public  at  large.  Lacking  this  element  of 
personal  gain,  we  have  seen  that  the  system 
of  political  research  could  not  rely  upon 
private  capital  for  maintenance.    It  might 


be  possible  in  isolated  instances  to  estab- 
lish institutes  of  political  research,  secur- 
ing from  individuals  or  corporations  suffi- 
cient financial  backing  for  proper  mainte- 
nance. But  this  would  be  at  best  a  dubious 
undertaking;  and  the  end  in  view  is  too 
vital  to  the  public  interest  to  be  exposed  to 
any  hazard. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  question 
of  political  neutrality,  already  referred  to. 
Would  a  system  of  political  research, 
founded  and  maintained  by  private  capital, 
find  the  results  of  its  investigations  at- 
tended with  the  proper  degree  of  considera- 
tion by  the  public?  Is  not  the  element  of 
non-partisanship  one  of  the  most  essential 
in  such  a  system;  and  would  this  be  pre- 
served in  any  but  an  organization  serving 
the  state  and  responsible  to  the  state  ? 

I  sum  up  my  findings  as  follows : 

First:  There  is  vital  need  of  such  a  sys- 
tem of  research. 

Second:  This  research  should  be  carried 
on  within  the  university,  because  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  inherent  there. 

Third:  The  university  in  this  work 
should  be  supported  by,  and  should  be  re- 
sponsible to,  the  state. 

S.  B.  McCormick 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  AND 
THE  STATE i 

The  alumni  of  any  college  mirror  the 
spirit  of  the  faculty.  If  the  consuming 
interest  of  the  faculty  be  dogma,  the 
alumni  are  sure  to  be  but  meagerly 
interested  in  civics.  If  the  faculty 
be  interested  in  the  technicalities  of  sci- 
ences and  the  research  avenues  of  labora- 
tories, the  alumni  will  not,  as  a  body,  be 
keen  about  organized  philanthropy.  But 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  Second  National  Con- 
ference on  Universities  and  Public  Service,  Bos- 
ton, August  25,  1915. 
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the  college  that  is  created  by  the  people 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  colonial  conferees 
of  Vermont  declared  when  they  created  the 
University  of  the  Green  Mountain  com- 
monwealth, "to  render  the  state  respect- 
able, ' '  is  sure  to  have,  if  its  faculty  be  true 
tc  its  trust,  the  spirit  of  the  commonwealth 
behind  it,  an  eagerness  "to  render  the 
state  respectable."  And  therefore  the 
alumni  of  that  institution,  cosmopolitan  as 
it  is  in  character,  composed  of  men  and 
women,  students  of  science,  law  and  litera- 
ture, is  much  more  disposed  to  make  its 
philosophy  philanthropic  and  to  dedicate 
its  arts  or  science  training  to  civic  purposes 
than  is  the  college  alumni  that  is  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  predatory  philanthropy 
or  the  beneficence  of  a  conference  that 
through  the  creation  of  a  college  hall  hopes 
to  spread  a  particular  brand  of  dogma. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  statistical  records 
of  the  student  population  of  the  forty-five 
state  universities  of  America  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  and  compare  them  with 
the  enrollment  of  the  forty-five  largest  cor- 
poration and  conference  colleges  in  Amer- 
ica you  will  find  that  the  state  universities 
have  already  won  the  race,  and  the  boys 
who  once  came  from  the  prairies  of  the 
great  central  valley  of  this  continent  to 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  the  ivy-grown  walls 
of  such  cozy  colleges  as  Bowdoin,  Amherst 
and  Williams  are  now  going  to  the  com- 
monwealth colleges  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Illinois  and  the  rest.  Yet 
the  state  that  toys  most  with  the  word 
"commonwealth"  is  Massachusetts  and 
you've  hitched  your  word  "common- 
wealth" up  to  an  avenue  of  aristocracy. 
Notwithstanding  the  noble  history  behind 
you,  you  haven't  yet  started  on  the 
road  to  a  perfected  democracy,  nor  will 
you  until  you  flood  your  state  with  an 
alumni  that  is  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
a  college  that  is  created  by  democracy, 


maintained  by  democracy  and  dedicated  to 
the  noble  service  of  conserving  and  puri- 
fying democracy. 

These  state  universities  are  encouraging 
and  purifying  democracy.  Wherever  these 
state  colleges  are  the  victims  of  political 
intrigue  the  very  weapon  that  has  been 
used  to  curb  their  speech  goes  forth  and  in 
the  end  of  its  course  strikes  like  a  boome- 
rang the  offender  who  hurled  it.  More- 
over, the  state  university  is  a  pulling  power 
that  lifts  the  state  up  by  its  own  bootstraps. 
You  will  find  a  larger  percentage  of  popu- 
lation in  schools  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma  or  Texas,  Tennessee,  Indiana  or 
Montana,  Maine  or  California  which  have 
state  universities,  beckoning  to  the  youth 
of  the  state  to  climb,  than  you  will  find  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  or  Ehode  Is- 
land with  all  their  elm-shaded,  ancient  col- 
leges. 

It  was  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  that  the  state  of  Maine  was 
without  a  state  university  and  then  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  state 
was  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  pub- 
lic and  private.  At  that  time  about  16 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Massachu- 
setts was  attending  school.  To-day,  Maine 
has  a  state  university  and  Massachusetts  is 
without  one;  Maine  has  over  25  per  cent, 
of  its  population  in  schools  to-day  and 
Massachusetts  has  still  approximately  16 
per  cent. 

Year  after  year  the  organized  alumni  of 
Bowdoin  and  Colby  went  to  the  legislature 
of  Maine  and  asked  the  men  who  were  dele- 
gated by  the  people  to  build  the  common- 
wealth, to  slight  the  institution  that,  in  the 
accumulation  of  years,  is  destined  to 
strengthen,  glorify  and  purify  the  com- 
monwealth. But  the  tide  of  alumni  from 
Orono  soon  grew  too  strong,  and  the  resist- 
ance was  forced  to  yield.  So  we  see  con- 
crete evidences  of  what  a  state  university's 
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alumni  can  do  for  the  state.  They  can  at 
least  build  up  the  institution  that  lifts  up 
the  literacy  of  the  state.  And  when  the 
state  itself  raises  its  literacy,  it  raises  re- 
spect for  and  pride  in  citizenship  and 
stamps  citizenship  with  a  sense  of  a  sol- 
dier's service. 

Education  is  an  intangible  thing.  Its 
dividends  are  not  easily  determined.  Its 
assets  and  liabilities  can  not  be  ledger-kept. 
But  more  and  more,  every  student  of  gov- 
ernment is  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  where  commonwealth  colleges  are  not, 
individual  wealth  against  common  wealth 
is  the  aspiration  of  most  of  our  cultivated 
and  cultured  folks,  whereas  where  the 
states  have  had  time  to  develop  a  people's 
university  and  spread  among  the  people 
the  products  of  that  university  the  thought 
of  service  to  the  people  takes  root  and 
builds  that  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
greatest  common  denominator.  These  are 
the  colleges  that,  as  democracy  develops  in 
government,  find  increasing  favor  in  our 
legislative  chambers  and  find  permanent 
place  upon  our  statute  books. 

So  great  is  this  intangible  but  construc- 
tive force  of  commonwealth  building  that 
even  in  Wisconsin,  where  I  live,  a  governor 
who  before  election  declared  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  had  long  enough  been 
surveying  big  business  and  that  now  big 
business  was  going  to  survey  the  university, 
was  unable  even  with  a  friendly  legisla- 
ture, to  curtail  or  cripple  that  university, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  faculty 
of  that  great  university  was  conspicuously 
absent  through  the  battle,  and  the  alumni 
indifferently  organized  and  directed.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  institution  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  its  years  of  labor  had  so 
saturated  the  people  that  a  reactionary 
political  faction  advanced  to  power  did  not 
dare  strike  it  a  hurtful  blow. 

So  much  for  what  the  alumni  of  a  peo- 


ple's university,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, do  for  their  state.  As  to  what 
they  can  do,  the  avenues  of  usefulness  are 
infinite. 

In  Illinois  this  last  year  the  legislature 
was  overtaken  with  one  of  these  retrench- 
ment epidemics  and  decided,  for  the  sake 
of  political  expediency,  that  the  state  might 
run  along  for  a  couple  of  years  like  a  goat 
pasture  rather  than  the  seat  of  civilization. 
So  they  decided  to  take  it  out  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  But  President  James 
touched  a  button  and  the  alumni  rose  in 
every  "Middlesex  village  and  farm,"  like 
an  army  mobilized  in  the  night,  and  to  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  there  suddenly  came 
a  revelation.  They  decided — not  to  take  it 
out  on  the  University  of  Illinois,  but  to  let 
the  cultural  forces  of  the  commonwealth  go 
marching  triumphantly  on.  They  were 
made  to  see  that  which  the  Father  of  his 
Country  so  clearly  saw  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  undivided  enthusiasm  of  his  last 
years  when  he  pleaded  and  labored  for  a 
national  university,  declaring  that  "it  is 
only  by  educating  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, that  a  nation  of  free  men  can  be  made 
permanent." 

With  each  succeeding  year  the  alumni  of 
the  state  universities  are  'beginning  to  see 
more  clearly  how  little  they  are  investing 
their  potential  power.  The  state  univer- 
sities as  compared  with  such  a  university 
as  Harvard  are  still  young.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact  European  educators  will  tell 
you  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
shares  with  Harvard  a  reputation  for  aca- 
demic efficiency  though  one  half  of  the 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
been  graduated  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  commonwealth 
college  has  been  unparalleled  in  pedagogic 
history.  Because  it  is  the  child  of  democ- 
racy and  essential  to  the  conservation  of 
democracy   its   power   has   spread  with 
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prairie-fire  rapidity.  Measure  its  accumu- 
lative power  in  terms  of  a  century  rather 
than  a  decade  and  you  will  but  begin  to 
guess  its  influence  in  spiritualizing  and 
humanizing  the  civic  and  political  forces  of 
the  nation.  But  we  are  often  told  that, 
however  nobly  the  state  university  con- 
ceived itself  along  the  line  of  civic  and 
political  developments,  however  efficiently 
it  works  for  scientific  advancement  and  the 
promotion  of  humanitarian  measures,  it 
still  is  an  un-Godly  institution  because  it 
does  not  and  can  not  in  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ious liberty  teach  religion  which  is  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  soul. 

This  imputation  I  deny.  And  this  need 
is  one  which  the  alumni  for  the  university 
can  and  will  fulfill. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  corporation  and 
conference  college  trustees  to  elect  not  the 
most  inspirational  man  for  college  presi- 
dent, but  to  elect  the  best  "beggar."  If 
you  will  check  up  on  the  activities  of  the 
presidents  of  most  of  our  endowed  col- 
leges you  will  find  they  spend  most  of  their" 
time  running  around  conferring  and  hob- 
nobbing with  Magnate  Moneybags  and 
Widow  Leftalot,  urging  them  to  serve  their 
God  by  giving  to  the  colleges  which  are  left 
stranded,  dependent  on  the  charities  of 
people  who  often  have  to  hurl  a  hospital  in 
one  city  and  a  university  in  another  to 
stem  the  tide  of  protest  against  their  cor- 
rupt commercial  conduct.  It  is  in  these 
colleges,  they  tell  us,  that  the  students  get 
their  education  in  religion.  It  is  these  col- 
leges they  call  "Godly." 

The  alumni  of  the  state  universities  are 
just  beginning  to  study  ways  and  means  of 
giving  tangible  expression  to  their  love  and 
loyalty  for  their  alma  mater,  and  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy  she  fosters.  The 
alumni  of  Michigan  have  already  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  million-dollar  Union  in 


which  there  will  be  a  great  fellowship  hall 
for  fraternal  mixing,  where  the  alumni  re- 
turning to  their  college  may  find  club  house 
facilities  and  feel  themselves  "at  home." 
A  commendable  convenience  and  a  worthy 
idea. 

But  first  I  would  see  the  organized 
alumni  of  every  people's  college  build  a 
great  Commonwealth  Chamber,  dedicated 
to  the  religion  of  service  and  to  the  dogma 
of  democracy.  I  should  make  it  big  enough 
to  accommodate  not  only  the  thousands 
of  matriculated  students  who  could  gather 
therein  in  inspirational  convocation,  but  I 
should  make  it  the  obvious  open  chamber 
of  service  to  which  would  come  every  kind 
of  a  state  convention,  be  it  political,  religi- 
ous, fraternal  or  commercial,  and  let  what- 
ever body  of  men  or  branch  of  society  that 
sought  to  use  it  feel  the  spirit  of  democracy 
which  would  be  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
chamber. 

In  that  chamber  I  would  place  a  noble 
organ  and  there,  not  under  the  direction  of 
the  university  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  alumni,  I  would  teach  religion  by  teach- 
ing the  religious  liberty  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  of  which  we  proudly 
boast. 

Your  denominational  college,  built  and 
maintained  by  the  Episcopal  church,  teaches 
but  one  religion  and  that  the  religion 
founded  by  an  English  king.  Your  Cath- 
olic college  teaches  the  religion  of  Rome. 
Your  Presbyterian  college  teaches  the 
dogmas  of  Calvin.  Your  Methodist  col- 
lege the  theology  of  Wesley.  And  so  on, 
through  the  list.  The  youth  who  comes 
forth  from  those  college  walls  knows  not 
the  inspiring  history  that  stands  back  of 
all  the  spires  that  he  sees  pointing  to  the 
heavens  above.  He  has  been  taught  the 
story  that  stands  back  of  but  one  spire. 
And  that  is  not  education  in  religion. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  this  beautiful 
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country  stands  a  wonderful  mountain  that 
I  love.  Because  of  a  cheap  real-estate  war 
between  the  youthful  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  this  mountain  is  named  on  your 
map,  Rainier.  Even  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  became  ashamed  of 
themselves  when  they  found  they  had  a 
Rainier  chapter  in  their  order.  And  they 
finally  changed  it  to  the  Seattle  chapter. 
Would  that  their  patriotic  zeal  might  go 
still  farther  and  insist  that  Congress  change 
that  name,  because  Rainier  was  a  British 
admiral  who  never  saw  that  beautiful 
mountain,  and  never  visited  our  shores  but 
once  and  then  to  sink  an  American  battle- 
ship in  our  infant  navy  when  we  were 
fighting  for  our  political  freedom  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Rather  would  I  call 
that  beautiful  mountain  Tacoma,  the  ab- 
original name  which  so  graphically  inter- 
prets its  rare  symmetrical  beauty  and  its 
impartial  service  to  all  the  people  in  all  the 
country  round  about.  For  Tacoma  was  the 
Indian  name  for  "  Mother  Breast  that 
Feeds  the  Country." 

I  like  to  liken  that  mountain  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  service.  Its  defiles  of 
everlasting  snow  feed  this  stream  that 
flows  through  these  meadows,  and  keeps 
green  and  fertile  these  pastures  which  we 
may  call  the  Methodist  grazing  ground. 
And  over  here  the  same  snows  from  heaven 
feed  a  Congregational  stream  that  also 
flows  through  and  keeps  green  the  Congre- 
gational pastures.  And  over  there  we  find 
the  Episcopalian  stream  feeding  the  Episco- 
palian ground,  and  then  again  the  Catholic 
stream,  even  unto  the  clear  trickling  brook 
of  Unitarianism.  They  are  waters  that 
flow  in  different  ways  and  they  all  do  their 
blessed  good.  But  no  man  knows  more  than 
mere  dogma  who  does  not  get  above  the 
running  water  of  the  individual  stream, 
who  does  not  get  up  into  the  glacial  heights 
and  even  above  that  to  the  very  crown  of 


white.  There  he  will  find  the  impartial 
spiritual  source  of  Christianity,  fed  from 
the  canopy  of  heaven  itself  into  the  denom- 
inational pastures  below.  Nor  does  the 
religious  lesson  of  the  mountain  end  with 
the  picture  of  our  beautiful  Tacoma. 

Across  the  sea  we  find  Fujiyama,  snow- 
capped like  Tacoma,  which  in  its  turn 
makes  green  the  pastures  where  walk  the 
children  who  bow  before  the  altar  of 
Buddha.  And  further  away  on  the  divid- 
ing line  of  Hindustan  and  China  we  find 
Mt.  Everest  which  comes  nearest  to  reach- 
ing the  floors  of  heaven.  And  the  same 
God  that  blanketed  Tacoma  with  the  pure 
white  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  laid  upon 
Fujiyama  the  symbol  of  Buddha's  love, 
laid  there  another  field  of  purity  that  its 
waters  to  the  south  might  flow  to  bless  those 
who  love  Buddha,  and  its  waters  that  flow 
to  the  north  may  comfort  his  children  who 
love  Confucius. 

We  know  not  the  story  of  the  spires,  the 
history  of  altars,  nor  do  we  know  the  reli- 
gion of  the  applied  pieties,  the  religion  of 
service,  the  religion  of  the  all-loving  God 
until  we  have  reached  the  mountain  top 
and  seen  from  peak  to  peak.  Religious 
liberty  does  not  mean  religious  ignorance, 
nor  that  we  as  a  people  should  ignore  reli- 
gion. So  in  the  great  Commonwealth 
Chamber  which  I  would  have  the  alumni 
of  the  people's  college  build,  I  would  have 
the  alumni,  the  people  themselves,  invite  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  send  to  the  altar  of  the 
commonwealth  the  ablest  scholar  they  pos- 
sess to  tell  the  students  who  are  going  forth 
to  lead  the  state  why  they  should  all  come 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  And  on  the  Sunday 
following  I  would  have  the  alumni  ask  the 
Methodist  church  to  send  its  ablest  scholar 
to  tell  those  students  why  they  should  be 
disciples  of  Wesley.  And  the  Presbyterians 
would  send  their  ablest  teacher  to  tell  the 
students  why   they   should  be  Calvin's 
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devotees.  And  the  Episcopal  church  would 
be  asked  to  plead  its  case  before  the  stu- 
dents. The  Congregationalists  and  the 
Lutherans  with  all  their  divisions  and  the 
Christian  Scientists  and  all  religious 
branches  that  would  accept  the  invitation 
to  fill  the  people's  pulpit  once  a  year  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  Jew  or  Gentile.  Let 
us  have  the  story  of  Socrates  and  Zoroaster, 
Buddha  and  Confucius  along  with  all  the 
divided  interpretations  of  the  Christ.  Then 
indeed  would  you  have  religious  education, 
taught  in  the  American  spirit  of  religious 
liberty,  linked  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
of  service. 

The  alumni  of  the  commonwealth  college 
should  work  for  a  patriotism  that  is  en- 
dowed with  a  religious  sanctity  and  a  pur- 
pose pledged  to  the  promotion  of  the 
humanities  not  here  nor  there  but  every- 
where over  the  whole  wide,  round  world. 

The  university  that  tries  to  teach  the  arts 
and  sciences,  letters  and  law  in  the  terms 
and  spirit  of  democracy,  that  is  endowed 
with  the  cosmopolitan,  universal  spirit  of 
religious  liberty  and  whose  alumni  has  been 
inspired  with  the  religion  of  service  to 
mankind  is  Godly — most  Godly.  And  that 
is  the  university  that  will  send  forth  into 
the  world  workers  who  will  work  not  only 
for  the  glory  of  one  state,  but  for  all  states, 
who  will  honor  not  one  country,  but  all 
countries  and  who  will  love  not  one  man  or 
class  of  men  but  all  men. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY i 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  a  few 
moments  on  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Serv- 
ice, State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  August  25,  1915. 


Technology  and  I  do  so  with  much  pleas- 
ure because  I  believe  the  work  of  the  alumni 
of  Technology  represents  a  new  and  rapidly 
growing  factor  of  importance  in  the  field  of 
education  and  in  the  development  of  our 
social  and  industrial  life. 

Every  college  and  university  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  every  large  technical 
school,  has,  of  course,  its  alumni  associa- 
tion; but,  as  a  rule,  these  associations  are 
little  more  than  organizations  designed  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  members  and 
unite  them  by  the  bonds  of  social  inter- 
course. It  is  usual  for  such  associations  to 
hold  one  meeting  each  year,  to  publish  a 
periodical  of  interest  to  its  members  and  in 
certain  instances,  when  duly  authorized,  to 
elect  by  ballot  or  otherwise  representatives 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity with  which  it  is  allied.  The  Alumni 
Association  of  Technology,  however,  does 
not  confine  its  activities  to  this  narrow  field. 
While  retaining  its  function  of  ministering 
to  the  social  and  material  wants  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  aims  primarily  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institute  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  control  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  is  vested  in  a  self-per- 
petuating corporation  consisting  of  fifty- 
three  men,  thirty-five  of  whom  are  chosen 
at  large  by  reason  of  their  high  standing  in 
the  community  and  their  special  interest  in 
the  kind  of  education  which  Technology 
strives  to  give ;  three  others — the  Governor, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
State — are  ex-officio  members  of  this  body 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  are  nominated  for 
term  membership  by  the  alumni.  This  cor- 
poration, working  largely  through  its  exec- 
utive committee  of  seven,  controls  the  pol- 
icies of  the  institute  and  wisely  directs  their 
execution.  Appointed  by  the  corporation 
is  the  faculty  and  instructing  staff,  whose 
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primary  duty  is  to  furnish  instruction  to 
the  undergraduates  and  to  conduct  and 
direct  the  great  mass  of  research  work  in 
the  realms  of  pure  and  applied  science  that 
is  continually  adding  to  our  store  of  knowl- 
edge. Officially,  therefore,  the  government 
of  the  institute  rests  with  the  corporation 
and  faculty,  but  unofficially  another  group 
exercises  an  influence  which  can  not  be  dis- 
regarded. The  alumni,  through  their  activ- 
ity and  the  moral  force  of  their  joint  opin- 
ion, have  become  within  the  past  few  years 
a  factor  of  real  and  constantly  increasing 
importance  in  Technology  affairs. 

And  the  alumni,  as  a  body,  are  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  their  self-chosen  work.  No 
other  large  group  of  men  has  been  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  development  of 
the  institute  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  No  other  body  by  training  and  ex- 
perience is  better  able  to  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  institute's  problems  and 
no  other  group  has  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tute more  closely  at  heart.  The  associa- 
tion, therefore,  is  in  a  position  to  act  to- 
wards the  institute  as  a  kindly  critic,  to 
offer  advice  and  suggestion  without  fear 
that  its  motives  will  be  questioned  and  to 
render  material  assistance  at  times  of  crit- 
ical need.  It  does  not  attempt  and  does  not 
desire  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  corporation  and  faculty,  but  it  does 
aim  to  lighten  their  labors  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  progressive  action  in  keeping  with 
the  times.  Moreover,  because  of  their  great 
numbers  and  the  diversity  of  their  inter- 
ests, the  alumni  are  able  to  recognize  not 
only  the  institute's  needs,  but  the  needs  of 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and,  knowing 
these  needs  and  the  ability  of  the  institute 
to  supply  them,  and  knowing,  too,  the  bene- 
fits to  result,  both  to  the  institute  and  to  the 
community  through  mutual  service,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  suggest  means  of  co- 
operation at  once  practical  and  wise. 


To  carry  on  its  work  the  alumni  of 
Technology  have  perfected  an  organization 
especially  adapted  to  its  needs.  An  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  with  the  usual 
officers,  a  president,  vice-presidents,  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  an  executive  committee, 
elected  each  year  by  vote  of  the  members 
who,  at  the  same  time,  name  three  represen- 
tatives to  serve  as  term  members  of  the 
corporation.  Subsidiary  to  the  general 
organization  are  some  forty-five  local 
societies,  scattered  through  the  various 
centers  of  this  and  other  countries — 
from  Montreal  on  the  north  to  Manila  on 
the  south,  and  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Portland,  Oregon — all  tied  together  and  to 
the  central  association  by  a  field  manager 
whose  duty  is  to  act  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  institute  and  the  men  who  have 
left  her  doors.  Obviously  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  an  organization  so  widely 
scattered  to  act  effectively  as  individuals  on 
matters  requiring  deliberative  and  execu- 
tive action  and,  consequently,  there  has  been 
organized  what  is  known  as  the  alumni 
council,  made  up  of  one  representative  of 
each  of  the  classes  that  have  graduated  and 
one  from  each  of  the  local  societies  with  a 
few  additional  men  chosen  at  large.  This 
council,  being  a  volunteer  organization,  un- 
recognized officially  by  the  corporation  and 
faculty,  has  no  power  except  that  which 
comes  to  it  through  the  realization  that  it 
represents  in  every  important  sense,  both 
geographically  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
age,  the  views  of  the  alumni  as  a  whole — 
but  this  is  a  very  real  power,  not  easily  over- 
estimated. 

At  its  monthly  meetings  the  council  con- 
siders matters  connected  with  every  branch 
of  institute  activity.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  some  years  ago,  the  finances  of  the 
institute  were  in  a  somewhat  precarious 
condition,  the  alumni  council  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  organizing  and  carrying  to  sue- 
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cess  a  great  campaign  to  obtain  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  a  grant 
of  $1,000,000  and  later  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion from  the  alumni  an  additional  $500.- 
000.  On  another  occasion  the  council 
studied  the  question  of  establishing  a  sum- 
mer school  of  surveying  and,  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  its  report  by  the  corporation, 
alumni  furnished  the  money  that  made  this 
school  possible.  Later  still,  when  the  insti- 
tute determined  to  move  to  a  new  site,  a 
committee  of  the  alumni  council  began  to 
consider  broadly  the  question  of  student- 
housing  and  rendered  a  report  which,  per- 
haps, is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  this 
subject  ever  issued  in  this  country — one 
being  used  not  only  by  Technology  but  by 
other  institutions  as  well.  The  council  also 
made  studies  of  the  design  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Walker  Memorial,  the  great 
building  which  is  to  be  not  only  a  memo- 
rial to  a  former  president  of  the  institute, 
but  the  center  of  all  student  activities,  and 
included  in  this  study  plans  for  the  new 
gymnasium  and  athletic  field. 

Other  activities  have  to  do  more  directly 
with  the  student  body.  Thus,  the  alumni, 
through  its  committees,  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  toward  the  various  undergraduate 
activities,  at  the  same  time  establishing  be- 
tween the  younger  and  older  men  a  rela- 
tionship which  has  proved  of  value  to  both. 
Other  investigations  have  concerned  the 
curriculum  of  the  institute.  The  council 
recommended,  for  instance,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  course  in  "  aeronautics "  and  of 
another  in  "engineering  administration," 
both  of  which  have  since  been  adopted  with 
conspicuous  success.  The  latter  course, 
"engineering  administration,"  has  not 
only  opened  a  new  field  of  training  for 
men  who  expect  to  enter  positions  con- 
cerned with  the  management  or  adminis- 
tration of  manufacturing,  construction  and 
transportation  enterprises,  but  has  also 


tended  to  broaden  the  older  courses  of  the 
institute  by  making  it  possible  for  a  stu- 
dent to  include  in  his  engineering  course, 
or  supplementary  thereto,  studies  in  the 
methods  and  laws  of  business  and  in  polit- 
ical and  social  economics. 

The  matters  already  mentioned  have 
had  to  do  with  the  internal  structure  of 
the  institute,  but  the  council  has  not  con- 
fined itself  to  this  field.  Realizing  that  the 
institute  could  not  achieve  its  greatest 
measure  of  influence  unless  its  facilities,  in 
men  and  machinery,  were  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  people  of  the  state  and 
believing  further  that  the  state  itself,  as 
well  as  the  various  municipalities,  towns 
and  industries  of  the  state,  would  likewise 
benefit  from  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
institute,  it  has  studied  the  problem  of  or- 
ganized cooperation  and  presented  a  con- 
crete plan.  The  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  do  this  work  is  one  of  the 
striking  achievements  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Technology  and  indicates  forci- 
bly the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by 
such  an  association  when  approaching  the 
study  of  a  public  question.  From  the 
thousands  who  make  up  the  association  it 
was  possible  to  choose  a  committee  com- 
posed of  men  eminent  in  their  respective 
fields  who,  by  their  training,  experience 
and  special  interests,  were  able  to  view  the 
problem  to  be  studied  from  various  angles 
and  so  render  a  report  which  would  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  branches  of  the 
community  from  the  officials  of  the  state 
to  the  common  laborer.  Such  men,  ani- 
mated by  public  spirit  and  loyalty  to  their 
alma  mater,  willingly  laid  aside  their  many 
duties  for  the  privilege  of  studying  a  prob- 
lem of  vital  interest  to  Technology  and  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  report  rendered  by  this  committee 
is  so  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
work  done  by  the  alumni  of  Technology 
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and  so  closely  allied  to  the  aims  of  this  So- 
ciety as  to  call  for  special  mention  at  this 
time.  After  pointing  out  that  the  insti- 
tute, from  its  inception,  was  intended  to 
serve  the  scientific  needs  of  the  state  and 
its  people,  the  report  proceeds  to  enumer- 
ate, with  considerable  detail,  the  past  ful- 
fillment by  the  institute  of  its  state  func- 
tions. The  present  needs  of  the  state  for 
adequate  scientific  aid  is  then  reviewed  and 
the  experience  of  other  localities  cited  to 
prove  that  official  alliance  between  the 
state  and  its  scientific  institutions  alone 
meets  the  needs  of  the  modern  progressive 
community.  In  presenting  this  matter, 
however,  it  points  out  that  the  problem  of 
Massachusetts  is  distinctly  different  from 
that  of  the  states  of  the  middle  west,  where 
a  comparative  paucity  of  trained  scientific 
men  has  compelled  the  states  to  organize 
and  make  official  use  of  such  scientific  ma- 
terial as  was  available.  It  likens  conditions 
in  Massachusetts  to  those  existing  in  Ger- 
many in  1870,  where,  in  a  densely  populated 
manufacturing  country  amply  supplied 
with  educational  facilities,  but  disrupted 
by  war,  a  system  of  cooperation  between 
the  state  and  its  scientific  institutions  was 
made  compulsory,  with  benefits  of  immense 
importance  to  the  community  and  an  ex- 
traordinary industrial  development  result- 
ing therefrom.  At  a  later  stage  the  report 
discusses  the  ability  of  the  institute  to 
supply  the  scientific  needs  of  the  state  and 
enumerates  with  some  detail  the  engineer- 
ing laboratories  of  Technology,  its  li- 
braries, the  character  of  the  men  who  com- 
pose its  faculty  and  instructing  staff  and 
its  admirable  student  body  of  some  1,700 
men  unexcelled  in  ability,  in  training,  in 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  eagerness  for 
work.  It  then  presents  an  outline  of  the 
organization  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  available  field  of 
cooperation  shows  the  many  ways  in  which 


the  state  might  benefit  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  equipment  of  the  institute, 
in  men  and  machinery,  to  the  solution  of 
its  problems. 

Finally,  it  makes  four  definite  recom- 
mendations : 

First:  That  legislation  be  asked  for, 
which  shall  increase  and  regularize  the 
service  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
institute  (and  other  institutions  to  be  speci- 
fied in  the  Act)  on  state  boards  and  com- 
missions, either  as  members  or  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity. 

Second:  That  the  use  of  the  laboratories 
and  shops  of  the  institute  be  placed,  with- 
out charge,  at  the  service  of  the  state,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  which  will  safe- 
guard the  educational  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tute and  the  administrative  needs  of  the 
state. 

Third:  That  there  be  established  a  bu- 
reau of  technical  information,  which  shall, 
without  charge,  furnish  to  the  state  and  the 
public,  advice  which  may  be  obtained  with- 
out substantial  expense,  either  in  furnish- 
ing ordinary  scientific  information  or  indi- 
cating the  lines  of  inquiry  to  be  pursued. 

Fourth:  That  the  Governor  appoint  a 
permanent  committee  on  cooperation  to 
carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dations, to  study  further  the  needs  of  the 
state  as  to  closer  cooperation  between  the 
state  and  the  institute  and  additional 
means  of  making  such  cooperation  effective 
— this  committee  to  act  in  cooperation  with 
a  similar  committee  to  be  named  by  the 
president  of  the  institute.  It  further  ob- 
serves that  there  is  every  reason  to  look 
forward  to  a  system  of  cooperation,  not 
only  between  the  institute  and  the  state, 
but  between  the  state  and  the  various  other 
available  educational  institutions  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  machinery  suggested  has 
all  the  necessary  flexibility  to  allow  such 
other  institutions,  as  they  may  become  in- 
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tegrated  into  the  scheme  from  time  to  time, 
to  appoint  similar  committees  on  coopera- 
tion and  to  act  with  the  state  committee 
and  the  committees  of  the  other  institu- 
tions. 

To  quote  from  the  report: 

The  various  institutions  of  the  state  thus  har- 
nessed to  the  state's  interest  will  constitute  a  great 
state  university.  Geographically  diversified,  their 
momentum  of  valuable  tradition,  their  strength  of 
long  years  of  experience,  their  stability,  their 
equipment,  their  moral  influence  through  their 
great  alumni  bodies,  all  render  these  institutions 
units  which,  if  assembled  by  a  wise  state  policy, 
will  form  that  coordinated  system  of  educational 
facilities,  which  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  a  univer- 
sity. 

This  plan  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  state.  It  affects  every 
city,  town  and  country  district  in  the  com- 
monwealth. It  should  receive  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts who  has  the  interests  of  his  state  at 
heart. 

Already  the  work  of  this  committee  has 
begun  to  bear  fruit.  The  various  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Massachusetts, 
through  their  presidents,  have  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  university  council  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  committee  of  this 
council,  with  the  president  of  Technology 
as  chairman,  has  presented  definite  recom- 
mendations with  reference  to  organized  co- 
operation with  the  commonwealth  closely 
in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
alumni  report. 

I  have  tried  in  these  few  words  to  indi- 
cate something  of  the  character  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Much  more  might  be  said. 
The  association  is  a  virile,  vibrant  body, 
intensely  loyal  to  the  institute  and  eager 
to  serve  her  in  every  possible  way.  As 
such  it  is  a  new  factor  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation— a  vital,  active  force  in  the  devel- 


opment of  this  community — one  which  has 
received  the  compliment  of  having  been 
copied,  in  its  organization  and  aims,  by  the 
alumni  of  other  universities. 

What  has  the  work  of  the  alumni  of 
Technology  to  do  with  "  training  for  public 
service"?  Very  little  directly,  perhaps, 
but  indirectly,  by  attempting  to  bring  the 
educational  institutions  of  Massachusetts 
into  closer  relationship  with  the  state,  it 
has  done  its  share  to  provide  the  state  with 
the  trained  public  servants  it  so  urgently 
requires.  Through  cooperation  duplication 
of  effort  is  minimized,  the  educational  in- 
stitutions are  broadened  by  closer  contact 
with  the  so-called  practical  world  and  the 
public  is  benefited  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  some  such  system  of  organ- 
ized cooperation  as  has  been  outlined  by 
the  alumni  of  Technology,  may  become  in 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  other  states, 
an  accomplished  fact. 

Jasper  Whiting 


HOW  CAN  CLASS  GIFTS  TO  UNIVERSI- 
TIES BE  MADE  TO  EMPHASIZE  THE 
SOCIAL  FUNCTION  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY AND  TO  STIMULATE 
TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICE?1 

I  once  heard  of  an  elderly  school  mistress 
who  resigned  her  position  and  took  a  job 
as  a  waitress  in  a  restaurant.  She  ex- 
plained it  by  saying  that  she  had  spent  a 
lifetime  trying  to  give  people  what  they 
didn't  want,  and  she  did  long  for  the  de- 
light of  spending  a  few  years  in  giving 
people  things  they  wanted.  It  strikes  me 
that  this  story  is  not  without  application 
to  the  situation  which  we  are  discussing. 

Must  we  not  accept  as  fundamental  to 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Serv- 
ice, August  25,  1915. 
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the  whole  situation  the  fact  that  the  people, 
or  at  any  rate  the  people  as  represented 
by  members  of  Congress  and  the  Legisla- 
tures and  other  public  officers,  do  not  want 
a  trained  expert  public  service?  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  talk  about.  It  sounds  well 
in  a  speech.  But  one  does  not  go  very  far 
before  one  touches  things  which  are  more 
or  less  in  the  realm  of  politics.  A  legisla- 
tor does  not  in  the  least  desire  to  have  mat- 
ters which  involve  the  wishes  (and  votes) 
of  his  constituents  and  the  financial  wel- 
fare of  some  of  them  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  expert  who  will  consider  the  problems 
as  questions  of  transportation,  engineering, 
or  what  not,  without  the  slightest  concern 
for  the  profits  of  contractors,  the  desires  of 
voters,  or  the  political  interests  of  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  999th  district. 

The  practical  gentlemen,  who,  to  adapt 
Thomas  B.  Reed's  famous  saying,  will  be 
statesmen  after  they  are  dead,  have  no  in- 
tention at  present  of  allowing  the  public 
service  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  to  be  controlled  by  a  lot  of  unprac- 
tical college  persons  or  scientific  gentle- 
men who  may  be  highly  educated  but  do 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  party. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  privately  en- 
dowed colleges  have  only  recently  waked 
up  to  the  fact  that  they  owe  a  service  to 
the  state,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  even  of 
the  state  universities  have  come  to  realize 
fully  the  extent  of  their  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  In  view  of  the  non-receptive 
attitude  of  the  public,  or  at  least  of  its  offi- 
cial representatives,  and  in  view  also  of 
the  experiences  which  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  now  going  through  in  its  own 
state,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  universi- 
ties have  been  backward  in  this  matter. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  farce  "expert" 
testimony  often  is  in  legal  proceedings, 
especially  in  criminal  cases.    Who  ever 


heard  of  a  board  of  scientific  men  of  the 
very  highest  standing  being  retained  as 
the  scientific  advisers  of  the  courts  of  the 
state  for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing 
the  scientific  facts  in  all  cases  where  such 
information  might  be  needed?  Who  can 
imagine  the  people  of  any  state,  in  the 
present  stage  of  American  civilization,  con- 
senting to  such  a  system?  "Experts"  are 
not  hired  to  advise  the  court :  they  are 
hired  to  influence  the  jury.  The  great 
scholars  who  gather  around  our  universi- 
ties would  be  glad  to  advise  the  state,  to 
furnish  the  brains  and  science  needed  for 
its  various  boards  and  commissions,  but  as 
soon  as  such  public  service  begins  to  be 
really  effective  the  cry  is  raised  that  the 
university  is  running  the  state  and  the 
government  is  being  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people.  The  result,  if  the  university 
is  publicly  supported,  is  a  cutting  off  of 
appropriations,  if  it  is  privately  endowed 
a  storm  of  abuse  of  the  meddling  of  un- 
practical school  teachers  which  soon  sends 
the  aforesaid  school  teachers,  w7ho  are 
usually  self-respecting  folk,  hurrying  back 
to  their  class  rooms.  When  reproached  for 
lack  of  sense  of  public  obligation  and  lack 
of  contribution  to  the  public  service  the 
university  has  plenty  of  excuse  for  reply- 
ing in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "Nobody 
asked  me,  Sir,"  she  said. 

Why  again  should  the  undergraduate 
desire  to  prepare  himself  for  a  profession 
which  does  not  exist  ? 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  large 
numbers  of  the  best  men  in  our  universi- 
ties would  prepare  themselves  for  public 
service  if  public  service  could  be  made  a 
profession.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many 
of  our  people  have  a  constitutional  fear  of 
an  official  class  either  civil  or  military. 
A  great  many  more  of  them  have  lazily 
accepted  the  American  idea  that  any  in- 
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telligent  man  can  do  anything  excepting 
practise  law  and  medicine,  but  not  except- 
ing making  laws  and  serving  on  boards  of 
health. 

I  remember  once  incurring  the  undying 
hatred  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  edit- 
ing with  average  ability  a  weekly  paper  in 
a  suburban  city  (not  in  Massachusetts)  be- 
cause I  would  not  support  him  in  his 
candidacy  for  the  superintendency  of 
schools,  although  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief  his  sole  acquaintance  with 
schools  was  made  from  the  wrong  end  of 
the  teacher's  ferule. 

How  many  public  officers,  even  in  charge 
of  highly  technical  branches  of  the  public 
service,  are  chosen  with  an  eye  single  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  business  to  be  di- 
rected? The  business  of  diplomacy,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  the  most  technical  and 
difficult  in  existence,  and  requires  for  its 
successful  discharge  a  special  tempera- 
ment and,  ordinarily,  a  special  experience. 
The  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  is  sup- 
posed to  be  centered  in  the  person  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  secretaries  of 
state  within  my  memory  have  only  too 
often  been  successful  political  managers, 
able  party  leaders  or  brilliant  political 
orators.  In  many  cases  their  acts  gave  no 
evidence  that  they  knew  whether  an  ulti- 
matum is  a  temperance  beverage  or  new 
brand  of  automobile,  and  proved  that  they 
were  blissfully  ignorant  that  it  is  always 
loaded.  If  they  turned  out  otherwise  it 
might  generally  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  the  special  Providence  which  is  said  to 
guard  children  and  fools. 

But  why  should  we  be  surprised  that  the 
people  believe  that  men  can  do  things  with- 
out learning  how,  when  I  have  myself,  in 
this  very  building,  heard  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  colleges  of  high  standing  say 
that  in  their  opinion  a  college  graduate  did 


not  need  to  study  pedagogy  in  order  to  be 
a  perfectly  good  teacher? 

This  may  seem  to  be  wandering  from  my 
subject,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  can 
not  intelligently  discuss  methods  until  we 
are  pretty  well  settled  as  to  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  problem  we  are  to  tackle. 

The  difficulty  primary  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  the  lack  of  popular  appreciation  of 
the  need  of  a  trained  public  service.  When 
that  appreciation  exists  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  from  the  universities 
direct  cooperation  through  the  use  of  their 
faculties  and  facilities  and  indirect  co- 
operation through  the  training  of  men. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
numbers  of  young  men  ready  and  eager  to 
be  trained,  when  there  is  something  worth 
while  to  train  for.  When  we  have  a  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service  which  offers  a 
life  career,  when  service  of  the  state  and 
city  means  a  life  work,  with  a  chance  of 
growth  and  an  opportunity  to  do  things 
worth  while,  quite  independent  of  the 
changing  winds  of  local  politics,  in  a  word, 
when  we  have  a  real  public  service,  the  best 
youth  of  the  country  will  be  eager  to  give 
their  lives  to  it. 

Now,  specifically,  what  can  be  done 
through  class  gifts  to  secure  these  ends? 
Class  gifts,  of  course,  vary  in  size  from  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  Fortunately  there  are  things 
which  can  be  done  on  a  varied  scale  of  ex- 
pense and  along  a  wide  range  of  activity. 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that  for  many 
years  to  come  the  most  important  prob- 
lem and  the  one  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
for  the  college  to  solve  is  that  of  conducting 
a  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  trained  public 
service  among  the  people  generally. 

A  class  contributing  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  a  large  university 
might  provide  for  the  support  of  a  journal 
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for  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  Such 
a  journal  might  be  published  monthly, 
quarterly  or  even  annually,  and  might  ob- 
tain considerable  circulation,  especially  if 
there  were  provision  for  a  large  free  list. 
The  matter  contained  in  such  a  publica- 
tion might  consist  of  a  presentation  of  the 
actual  facts  concerning  the  advantages 
reaped  in  various  localities  by  the  change 
from  the  old  custom  of  political  service  to 
the  modern  one  of  expert  service. 

It  might  discuss  the  value  of  expert 
knowledge  in  the  wide  field  of  public  serv- 
ice. It  might  endeavor  to  show  trustees 
and  regents  that  when  they  pay  a  pro- 
fessor the  salary  of  a  first-class  mechanic 
they  do  not  buy  him  body  and  soul.  It 
might  endeavor  to  show  the  people  how 
their  interests  might  be  served  and  their 
money  saved  by  a  wise  and  scientifically 
directed  expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 

Another  thing  which  might  be  done  with 
a  large  gift  would  be  the  establishment  of 
professorships  or  other  teaching  facilities 
in  the  college.  These  might  run  down  to 
lectureships  which  could  be  maintained 
upon  a  comparatively  small  endowment. 
These  departments  of  instruction  should 
be  quite  specific  and  the  instructors  should 
be  allowed  a  considerable  range  of  activity, 
even  activity  involving  prolonged  absence 
from  college.  The  purpose  of  such  depart- 
ments would  be  not  simply  to  teach  a  group 
of  students,  but  to  teach  the  people  gener- 
ally through  the  research  and  publications 
of  the  department  and  through  an  object 
lesson  of  actual  work  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor. 

I  have  in  mind  such  professorships  as 
that  of  public  health.  The  magnificent 
work  done  by  Dr.  Strong  in  the  salvation 
of  a  whole  nation  from  a  dreadful  disease 
shows  what  can  be  done  when  medical  sci- 
ence is  applied  to  the  problems  of  public 
health  or  might  be  used  to  show  the  people 


the  necessity  of  having  the  public  health 
in  thoroughly  trained  hands. 

A  professorship  of  city  administration 
making  its  studies,  publishing  the  results 
of  its  researches,  and  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  possibilities  of  a  properly 
managed  city  would  be  of  incalculable 
value. 

Our  cities  are  the  weak  point  in  our 
American  system.  Their  weakness  comes 
very  largely  from  the  failure  of  the  popular 
mind  to  grasp  the  idea  that  city  adminis- 
tration is  a  science  and  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
fession. The  man  who  would  hoot  deri- 
sively at  the  idea  of  putting  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  or  the  candlestick  maker  in 
charge  of  a  railroad  or  a  cotton  mill  will 
vote  with  enthusiasm  to  make  him  mayor, 
alderman,  or  member  of  the  school  board 
if  he  bears  the  right  party  label  and  can 
swing  a  sufficient  number  of  votes.  A  good 
friend  of  mine  was  once  offered  a  nomina- 
tion as  alderman  in  the  old  days  when  the 
candidates'  names  appeared  on  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  in  alphabetical  order,  for  the 
avowed  reason  that  his  name,  being  one 
which  would  inevitably  appear  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  was  worth  at  least  5.000  extra 
votes. 

A  professorship  of  municipal  finance  and 
accounting  would,  in  the  same  way,  be  of 
enormous  value.  The  variety  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  methods  of  accounting  used 
in  municipal  plants  is  astounding.  That 
municipal  accounting  is  dishonest  is  not 
claimed,  but  that  it  is  sufficiently  ineffec- 
tive to  defeat  many  of  its  own  ends  is.  I 
believe,  the  opinion  of  most  accountants 
who  are  familiar  with  the  facts.  For  ex- 
ample, I  question  very  much  whether  the 
accounts  of  municipal  transportation,  water 
supply,  lighting,  and  other  services  are  kept 
in  such  a  way  that  any  one  really  knows 
whether  they  are  conducted  at  a  profit  or 
at  a  loss.    It  is  perfectly  possible  so  to 
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separate  these  accounts  from  other  ac- 
counts and  so  to  distribute  overhead  charges 
of  one  sort  and  another  that  the  accounts 
of  the  several  departments  can  be  made  as 
accurate  and  illuminating  as  those  of  a 
private  concern. 

I  question  whether  this  is  often  if  ever 
done. 

The  planning  of  a  city,  the  administra- 
tion of  public  education  (be  it  remembered, 
a  good  teacher  may  be  a  very  poor  superin- 
tendent), and  many  other  subjects  might 
be  made  departments  of  instruction  more 
or  less  fully  developed  which  would  be  of 
enormous  service  and  could  be  provided  for 
by  class  gifts,  the  development  of  the  de- 
partment being  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  gift. 

Another  class  of  gifts,  running  smaller  in 
amount  than  those  just  indicated,  might  be 
used  for  the  provision  of  fellowships,  trav- 
eling scholarships,  scholarships  for  post- 
graduate research,  or  even  undergraduate 
scholarships,  to  be  given  to  men  working 
in  these  departments. 

A  moderate  gift  would  endow  a  prize 
essay  competition  and  if  it  were  a  little 
larger  would  provide  for  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  the  prize-winning  essays. 

Another  gift  might  provide  for  the 
foundation  of  a  lectureship,  or  even  one  or 
two  lectures  a  year,  which  might  be  either 
of  an  inspirational  or  missionary  nature,  or 
strictly  didactic. 

A  moderate  gift  might  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  charts  and  the  like  for 
the  library  or  for  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics. 

Time  forbids  further  discussion  of  details, 
but  I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  there  is  here  a  great  field  in  which 
classes  may  at  once  serve  their  college,  the 
young  men  who  are  coming  after  them, 
and  the  state  which  is  the  Mother  of  us  all. 

Frederick  W.  Hamilton 


AN  INSTITUTE  OF  POLITICAL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  RESEARCH 

The  war  remains  our  central  interest. 
Almost  everything  else  is  placed  aside  or 
pigeon-holed  for  a  more  opportune  time. 
There  is  one  thing  though  that  the  war  has 
not  subordinated,  namely,  the  demand  for 
efficiency.  It  has  emphasized  and  in- 
creased it,  rather.  Efficiency  in  business, 
we  are  told,  is  imperative,  and  a  pork-bar- 
rel inefficient  government  must  mend  its 
way. 

Business  is  gradually  becoming  more  effi- 
cient. Agencies  are  being  created  to  pro- 
mote business  efficiency.  Even  our  educa- 
tional institutions  have  responded  to  this 
need.  New  York  University,  Dartmouth, 
Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  others, 
have  schools  of  business,  accounts  and 
finance.  Other  colleges  and  universities 
have  more  or  less  developed  organizations 
for  similar  training.  Harvard  has  a  gradu- 
ate school  of  business  administration. 
Harvard  establishes  a  very  useful  bureau 
of  business  research.  Bureaus  of  chemical 
and  industrial  research  are  being  organized 
under  commercial  auspices  all  over  the 
country.  Efficiency  engineers  of  more  or 
less  efficiency  are  everywhere  in  the  land. 
Individual  corporations  are  spending  mill- 
ions of  dollars  on  technical  and  administra- 
tive research  annually.  Take  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  alone  as  an  example. 
It  has  an  experimental  and  research  de- 
partment which  now  has  a  staff  of  over  five 
hundred  and  fifty  engineers  and  scientific 
men,  including  professors,  post-graduate 
students  and  other  scientific  investigators 
— the  graduates  of  over  seventy  institu- 
tions. It  is  this  organization  which  has 
made  possible  the  fifty-three  types  and 
styles  of  receivers  and  seventy-three  types 
and  styles  of  transmitters  introduced  since 
1877.    It  is  this  which  has  made  possible 
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the  solution  of  the  problem  of  long-distance 
and  underground  transmission.  It  is  this 
which  has  made  possible  a  national  tele- 
phone service  and  a  great  business  enter- 
prise. In  addition  the  business  of  America 
accepts  welfare  work  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation as  good  business  sense,  not 
philanthropy.  It  promotes  schools  for 
training  and  developing  men  in  service. 

Yet  the  welfare  of  this  great  business 
organization — its  very  existence — is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  efficiency  and 
intelligence  of  government.  But  business 
has  failed  to  appreciate  the  need  for  similar 
research  along  technical  and  administra- 
tive lines  for  government.  Or  if  not  fail- 
ing to  appreciate  the  need  it  has  at  least 
neglected  to  do  anything  constructive  or 
helpful  in  meeting  it.  The  business  inter- 
ests are  singled  out  for  treatment  here  be- 
cause of  the  glaring  inconsistency  between 
the  practise  of  the  management  of  our  pri- 
vate and  public  business.  The  failure  of 
other  interests  in  our  national  life  to  see 
the  need  for  political  and  administrative 
research  is  complete.  It  is,  however,  the 
fault  of  ignorance,  or  of  indifference. 

Are  governmental  policy  and  govern- 
mental administration  the  subject  of  the 
same  serious  and  continuous  study  and  of 
the  same  careful  experimentation  as  our 
industrial  organization  ?  Yes,  in  one  sense. 
The  business  interests  of  America  make  the 
activities  of  government  a  matter  of  care- 
ful study.  Attorneys  and  economists  with- 
out end  are  engaged  to  study  governmental 
organization  and  function  with  reference 
to  the  effects  on  their  "interests."  Men 
engaged  in  the  public  service  are  taken  into 
their  organizations  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  government  machine,  or  are 
lifted  in  the  government  service  and  sub- 
sidized or  given  advisory  positions  with 
large  retainers. 


But  there  is  no  continuous  and  serious 
study  of  governmental  activities,  their  ex- 
tension, modification  or  development  with 
reference  to  the  promotion  of  public  wel- 
fare. The  administrative  commissions  were 
developed  to  help  remedy  this  defect  in 
certain  fields.  They,  however,  have  been  so 
absorbed  in  their  administrative  duties 
that  the  research  possibilities  of  the  job 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Cer- 
tain activities  of  government  such  as  mak- 
ing geodetic  and  geological  surveys  and  the 
like  are  accepted  by  private  business  inter- 
ests as  a  matter  of  course.  "But,"  says 
Professor  Ross,  "on  the  other  hand,  such 
activities  as  the  standardization  of  foods, 
the  conservation  of  the  state's  natural  re- 
sources, the  making  of  all  workshops  safe 
and  healthful,  the  enforcement  of  laws  for 
the  protection  of  labor,  the  efficient  assess- 
ment of  taxes  and  the  regulation  of  banks, 
insurance  companies,  railroads,  public  util- 
ities and  water  powers  sharply  interfere 
with  the  profits  of  certain  powerful  cor- 
porations and  businesses  and  are,  conse- 
quently, the  objects  of  relentless  hostility. 
Strong  private  interests  not  only  fight 
stubbornly  against  the  creation  of  state 
agencies  to  perform  these  services,  but,  once 
such  agencies  have  been  created,  they  strive 
continually  to  control,  thwart,  cripple  or 
destroy  them.  There  has  been  as  yet  no 
general  acquiescence  of  the  regulated  busi- 
nesses in  the  kind  of  regulation  that  cur- 
tails profits,  nor  is  there  much  prospect  of 
such  acquiescence." 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  fashionable  to 
talk  about  the  public  service  activities  of 
universities,  very  little  is  actually  done. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  strong  tendencies  in 
this  direction  in  university  education  and 
political  life,  but  no  immediate  results. 
Examine,  for  example,  the  dissertations  of 
doctors  of  philosophy  and  see  how  barren 
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a  field  is  investigated  while  the  rich  mines 
of  contemporary  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  are  unworked.  Dean  Wood- 
bridge,  of  Columbia,  has  aptly  described 
the  situation  in  these  words: 

The  degree  (Ph.D.)  in  theory  is  more  representa- 
tive of  certain  traditional  university  ideas  than  it 
is  of  the  society  which  supports  our  universities  or 
of  the  students  who  seek  instruction  under  our 
graduate  faculties  or  of  the  educational  status  of 
the  different  departments  of  knowledge.  ...  In 
other  words,  the  degree  is  conceived  primarily  with 
reference  to  a  standard  and  not  primarily  with 
reference  to  the  preparation,  needs,  and  aims  of 
the  students  who  are  prepared  to  spend  several 
years  in  university  study,  nor  with  reference  to  the 
expansion  of  university  courses  and  departments. 

Dean  Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  pointed  out  another  need: 

In  this  new  educational  movement  another  step 
must  be  taken — that  of  educating  college  authori- 
ties to  the  real  nature  of  work  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. We  are  asked  to  interpret  the  life  around 
us,  asked  to  interpret  it  out  of  books  which  are 
antiquated  before  their  ink  is  dry.  We  must  de- 
mand greater  opportunity  to  study  our  phenomena 
at  first  hand. 

He  concludes  in  fine  scorn: 

Scientific  diagnosis  of  present  social  ills  is  not 
less  pressing  than  scientific  classification  of  paleo- 
lithic fossils. 

Whether  the  problem  be  looked  at  from 
the  viewpoint  of  university  education  or 
the  demands  of  our  contemporary  political 
and  social  life,  or  the  improvement  of  pub- 
lic administration,  the  great  need  of  Amer- 
ican life  is  an  institute  of  political  and  ad- 
ministrative research.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  universities  it  would  furnish 
a  demonstration  of  a  service  they  would 
gladly  undertake  after  a  demonstration ; 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  contemporary 
life  it  provides  machinery  for  aiding  in  its 
fundamental  problems. 

The  American  people  have  invested  in 
universities  over  a  hundred  million  dollars. 
The  American  university,  except  in  rare 


instances  due  to  strong  personalities,  is 
conservative  and  not  constructive — or  re- 
constructive. The  most  precious  thing  in 
the  world — the  youth  of  human  life — has 
in  our  universities  its  vision  repressed  in- 
stead of  stimulated,  its  passion  for  reform- 
ing the  world  stultified  instead  of  redi- 
rected, its  boundless  energies  utilized  in 
keeping  a  treadmill  going  instead  of  march- 
ing on  the  road  of  human  progress.  From 
the  educational  standpoint  an  institute  of 
political  and  administrative  research  might 
very  well  do  the  things  the  university  is 
not  doing.   But  that  is  another  story. 

Public  service  is  not  a  profession.  Pub- 
lic administration  is  therefore  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs.  Government  with  its  ever 
widening  range  gets  along  somehow — 
without  very  great  success.  Public  officials 
are  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  day's 
work.  Government  is  developing  certain 
helpful  agencies  like  legislative  reference 
and  municipal  reference  libraries,  efficiency 
bureaus  of  civil  service  commissions  and 
similar  organizations,  but  these  are  in  most 
cases  half-hearted.  An  institute  of  politi- 
cal and  administrative  research  would  re- 
inforce this  movement  and  help  in  making 
government  constructive  and  intelligent: 

1.  By  continually  gathering  information 
and  supplementing  it  by  personal  study 
regarding  pressing  political,  economic  and 
social  questions. 

2.  By  seeking  effective  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  problems  that  are  baffling  us. 
This  might  be  termed  the  field  of  social  in- 
vention. The  withdrawal  of  the  defenses 
of  contributory  negligence,  fellow  servant 
rule  for  persons  who  refuse  to  accept  work- 
men's compensation,  are  examples  of  what 
is  meant. 

3.  By  studying  the  possibility  of  the 
application  of  principles  accepted  in  one 
field  to  others,  e.  g.,  the  principle  that  in- 
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dustry  or  society  shall  bear  the  burden  of 
industrial  accidents,  not  the  individual. 

4.  By  a  continuous  study  of  agencies, 
public  and  private,  in  their  efforts  to  solve 
social  problems. 

5.  By  making  personal  studies  "on  the 
ground"  of  all  "solutions"  or  reported 
solutions  of  the  social  problems  through 
governmental  instrumentality. 

6.  By  working  out  better  methods  of  pub- 
lie  administration. 

7.  By  training  men  for  public  service  in 
doing  all  the  foregoing. 

8.  By  widespread  publicity  in  the  lan- 
guage of  humanity  of  constructive  work 
going  on  anywhere. 

9.  By  a  service  department  providing 
expert  assistance  to  a  community,  a  club 
or  an  association  of  citizens  desiring  to 
change  conditions  along  the  lines  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  the  research  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

Such  are,  in  a  most  general  way,  the 
things  that  an  institute  of  political  and  ad- 
ministrative research  would  do.  It  could 
do  immensely  more.  All  are  such  things 
that  universities  ought  to  be  doing  but  are 
not.  Society  ought  to  have  such  an  agency 
for  continually  studying  its  needs  as  part 
of  its  political  organization.  Such  a  serv- 
ice is  an  obvious  duty  of  the  universities, 
but  they  are  recreant  to  this  social  obliga- 
tion. The  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  organ- 
ize an  institute  of  political  and  administra- 
tive research,  through  non-official  chan- 
nels, to  demonstrate  its  social  necessity  and 
its  social  usefulness.   Why  not  now? 

Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  United  States  congress  as  fol- 
lows: 


Granting  to  the  state  of  Nevada  7,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  said  state  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
public  schools  of  Nevada  and  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
aviation  academy  within  the  state  of  Utah. 

Granting  to  the  state  of  Montana  100,000  acres 
of  land  in  said  state  for  the  support  of  a  school 
of  forestry. 

Establishing  a  military  academy  at  Fort  Logan, 
Colo. 

Establishing  a  naval  academy  at  some  point  in 
the  state  of  Washington  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Establishing  a  military  academy  at  some  point 
in  the  state  of  Washington  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Establishing  a  military  academy  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling,  Minn. 

Establishing  a  preparatory  military  academy  at 
or  near  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

Making  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  in- 
vestigation and  promotion  of  rural  education. 

Establishing  the  University  of  the  United  States. 

Establishing  a  naval  academy  of  the  United 
States  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Permitting  the  state  of  Wyoming  to  relinquish 
to  the  United  States  lands  heretofore  selected  and 
to  select  other  lands  from  the  public  domain  in 
lieu  thereof. 

To  promote  efficiency  of  instruction  at  the  Naval 
Academy  by  providing  for  the  systematic  appoint- 
ment and  compensation  of  professors  and  instruc- 
tors on  the  teaching  staff. 

Granting  to  the  state  of  Colorado  land  in  said 
state  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public  schools 
and  University  of  Colorado. 

Increasing  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

Creating  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government. 

Directing  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  compatible  with  federal  authority  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language  in 
the  United  States. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  division 
of  civic  training  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Providing  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Eico. 

Establishing  a  military  academy  at  some  point 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Eegulating  the  admission  of  aliens  to,  and  the 
residence  of  aliens  in,  the  United  States. 
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Establishing  a  naval  and  aviation  academy  on 
the  Pacific  coast  within  150  miles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Granting  to  the  state  of  Utah  the  Fort  Duchesne 
Eeservation  for  its  use  as  a  branch  agricultural 
college. 

Creating  the  national  board  of  rural-industrial 
schools  for  mountain  children. 

Establishing  an  aviation  school  and  station  at 
or  near  Fernandina,  Fla. 

Appropriating  $1,000,000  annually  to  be  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with 
state  departments  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  promoting  rural  education,  in- 
dustrial training  and  the  elimination  of  adult  il- 
literacy. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  of  honor  graduates  of 
military  schools. 

Providing  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation.   Favorably  reported. 

Proposing  the  establishment  of  a  military  and 
naval  academy  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
in  relation  to  educational,  vocational  and  military- 
naval  training. 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  in 
relation  to  the  investigation  and  promotion  of 
various  phases  of  education  by  the  United  States 
executive  departments  and  bureaus  thereof. 

SUMMER   "ASSEMBLY   IN   SCIENCE"   AT  THE 
SCRIPPS  INSTITUTION 

The  experiment  of  holding  a  "  Summer  As- 
sembly in  Science  "  at  the  Scripps  Institution 
for  Biological  Research  at  La  Jolla,  on  the  sea- 
coast  near  San  Diego,  will  be  tried  by  the 
University  of  California  next  summer  for  the 
first  time.  The  purpose  is  to  disseminate 
among  teachers  of  biology  and  physical  geog- 
raphy and  others  interested  in  modern  science 
the  discoveries  and  new  points  of  view  which 
are  resulting  from  the  investigations  of  this 
research  department  of  the  university,  to  ac- 
quaint the  scientific  pilgrims  with  the  richly 
varied  sea-life  of  the  California  coast,  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  read  for  themselves  the 
books  of  nature  as  inscribed  in  the  picturesque 
sea-coast  of  the  San  Diego  region. 

There  will  be  lectures,  conferences  and  dem- 
onstrations every  afternoon  of  the  six  weeks 
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by  members  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  insti- 
tution on  the  following  subjects  (each  once 
weekly).  "  The  Relation  of  Biology  to  the 
Sciences  of  Man,"  Professor  "William  E.  Rit- 
ter,  Fridays ;  "  Heredity,  Environment  and 
Adaptation,"  Dr.  F.  V.  Sumner,  Thursdays; 
"  Some  of  the  Messages  of  Marine  Biology  to 
Student  and  Teacher,"  E.  L.  Michael,  Wednes- 
days ;  "  Physical  Oceanography,  Including 
Some  of  its  Relations  to  Meteorology,"  G.  F. 
McEwen,  Tuesdays. 

"  Local  Coastal  Physical  Geography "  will 
be  a  course  to  be  conducted  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  mornings,  at  10  o'clock  by  W. 
C.  Crandall,  who,  as  master  of  the  Alexander 
Agassiz,  the  institution's  sea-going  scientific 
collecting  vessel,  has  wide  familiarity  with 
the  California  coast. 

The  rest  of  the  mornings  of  every  day  ex- 
cept Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  lectures,  lab- 
oratory, museum  and  field  work  for  small 
groups  of  students  on  the  characteristic  ani- 
mal and  plant  life  of  the  ocean  waters  along 
the  shore  of  southern  California,  this  work 
being  conducted  by  W.  C.  Crandall  and  P.  S. 
Barnhart. 

The  university  has  been  encouraged  in  such 
undertakings  by  the  great  success  of  the  an- 
nual summer  session  at  Berkeley  (for  next 
summer  from  June  26  to  August  5),  which 
last  year  enrolled  5,364  students. 

Half  a  mile  of  ocean  frontage,  with  cliffs, 
sand  beaches  and  tide  pools  inhabited  by  a 
wide  variety  of  sea-life  is  the  ideal  location 
which  the  Scripps  Institution  for  Biological 
Research  occupies,  two  miles  north  of  La 
Jolla  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  center  of 
San  Diego  but  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city.  The  "  investors,"  as  Miss  Ellen  B. 
Scripps  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps  prefer  to  be 
known,  have  generously  provided  the  Scripps 
Institution  with  maintenance  funds  and  with 
a  commodious  laboratory  building  containing 
twelve  private  laboratories  for  investigators,  a 
large  aquarium  room,  a  two-story  concrete 
museum  and  library  building,  now  in  course  of 
construction;  and  a  concrete  pier  a  thousand 
feet  in  length,  at  which  the  eighty-five-foot 
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collecting  vessel,  the  Alexander  Agassiz,  can 
dock,  and  from  the  end  of  which,  far  out  be- 
yond the  surf  zone,  pure  sea  water  is  pumped 
in  to  supply  the  nineteen  tanks  in  the  public 
aquarium  and  also  the  scientific  laboratories. 
The  institution  possesses  an  excellent  biolog- 
ical library  of  over  5,000  bound  volumes  and 
8,000  pamphlets  and  the  principal  scientific 
journals  in  its  field,  and  a  museum  is  being 
assembled  rich  in  its  representation  of  the  ma- 
rine fauna  of  the  California  coast. 

"  Endowed  research  in  pure  science  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  continued  progress  in  civili- 
zation " — such  is  the  declaration  of  faith  which 
Director  William  E.  Bitter  makes  in  his  an- 
nouncement of  this  Assembly  in  Science  at 
La  Jolla,  from  J une  25  to  August  5.  "  In  a 
democratic  country  like  ours,"  he  continues, 
"there  must  be  provision  for  investigation 
and  also  definite  measures  to  disseminate  the 
fruits  of  investigation  as  widely  as  possible 
among  the  people." 

Any  persons  interested  in  science  who  wish 
to  attend  the  assembly  at  the  Scripps  Institu- 
tion are  requested  to  write  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Professor  William  E.  Bitter,  scientific  di- 
rector of  the  institution,  at  La  Jolla,  so  that 
proper  provision  may  be  made. 

APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL 
EDUCATION  BOARD 

The  General  Education  Board,  founded  by 
J ohn  D.  Rockefeller  "  to  promote  education 
within  the  United  States  "  without  distinction 
of  race,  sex  or  creed,  will  shortly  issue  its  com- 
plete annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15. 

The  first  installment  of  that  report  shows 
that  since  its  organization  and  up  to  June  30, 
1915,  the  board  had  appropriated  directly  $16,- 
862,147.71.  Of  this  amount,  $10,848,084.07  had 
been  paid  out,  and  $6,014,063.64  was  awaiting 
requisition. 

Up  to  that  date  the  board  had  appropriated 
its  entire  accumulated  income  with  the  excep- 
tion of  $198,992.35. 

The  report  shows  the  value  of  the  board's 
resources,  supplied  by  Mr.  John  D.  Bockefeller, 
to  be  $33,958,848.40,  of  which  $30,918,063.80  is 
general  endowment  and  $3,040,784.60  reserve 
fund. 


The  gross  income  from  these  funds  for  1915 
was  $2,230,425.41.  In  addition,  the  Anna  T. 
Jeanes  Fund,  which  is  administered  by  the 
board,  yielded  an  income  of  $7,910.46.  The 
administration  of  these  funds  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  Frederick 
T.  Gates,  chairman;  Walter  H.  Page,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Albert  Shaw,  Wallace  But- 
trick,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
Hollis  B.  Frissell,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Edgar  L.  Marston, 
Wickliffe  Bose,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  Abraham  Flexner  and  George 
E.  Vincent. 

The  General  Education  Board's  appropria- 
tions up  to  June  30,  1915,  had  been  as  follows : 


Universities  and  colleges  for  whites 

for  endowment  $11,672,460.16 

Medical  schools    2,670,874.11 

Colleges  and  schools  for  whites,  for 

current  expenses   159,991.02 

Colleges  and  schools  for  negroes  ....  811,781.13 

Southern  Education  Board   97,126.23 

Salaries  and  expenses  professors  of 

secondary  education    275,580.01 

Salaries    and    expenses  supervisors 

negro  rural  schools   84,320.57 

Salaries  and  expenses  rural  school 

agents    70,645.77 

Farmers '  cooperative  demonstration 

work  in  south    716,077.80 

Farmers '  cooperative  demonstration 

work  in  Maine   45,173.67 

Farmers '  cooperative  demonstration 

work  in  New  Hampshire   24,593.49 

Girls'  canning  and  poultry  clubs  in 

south    113,751.52 

Girls'  and  boys'  clubs  in  Maine  ....  11,205.12 

Rural  organization  work   36,646.83 

Conferences    18,420.28 

Educational  surveys    32,500.00 

Home  Makers'  Club  agents  in  south- 
ern states  (colored)    15,000.00 

Rural  education   6,000.00 


$16,862,147.71 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  whose  important  article 
on  "  Changes  Needed  in  American  Secondary 
Education  "  was  printed  in  the  issue  of  School 
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and  Society  for  March  18,  celebrated  on  March 
20  his  eighty-second  birthday. 

Frank  B.  Pearson,  high-school  inspector  for 
Ohio  State  University,  has  been  appointed 
Ohio  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
by  Governor  Willis,  to  succeed  Frank  W. 
Miller,  who  has  resigned  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dayton  schools. 

Elected  dean  of  the  new  college  of  com- 
merce and  journalism  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  James  E.  Hagerty,  head  of  the 
department  of  economics  and  sociology,  will 
begin  his  new  duties  next  fall. 

Charles  H.  Kieber,  for  considerations  of 
health,  has  resigned  the  deanship  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  University  of  California, 
returning  to  his  former  activities  as  professor 
of  logic.  In  the  nine  years  that  he  has  served 
as  dean  of  the  summer  session,  its  enrollment 
has  increased  from  522  in  1907  to  5,364  in 
1915.  Last  summer  only  two  American  states 
were  unrepresented.  There  were  seventeen 
foreign  countries  which  sent  students  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  students  came  from  out- 
side California.  Walter  Morris  Hart,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  philology,  is  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  Rieber  as  dean. 

Dean  Irvine  has  resigned  from  the  faculty 
of  the  law  school  of  Cornell  University  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

W.  C.  Sturgis  has  resigned  his  position  as 
dean  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Forestry  in 
order  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 
the  interests  of  St.  Stephen's  School  for  Boys 
in  Colorado  Springs. 

Charles  L.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Morse 
High  School,  at  Bath,  Me.,  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Saugus  (Mass.)  High 
School. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong have  been  awarded  the  prize  of  $1,000 
offered  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  the  best  pamphlet  on  social  hy- 
giene for  boys  and  girls.  Dr.  Armstrong  has 
since  1913  been  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
in  New  York  in  which  he  is  now  the  director 
of  the  department  of  social  welfare.  Mrs. 


Armstrong  was  formerly  a  sanitary  inspector 
of  factories  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Professor  William  Tuelease,  of  the  de- 
partment of  botany  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, has  been  elected  president  of  the  Illinois 
Academy  of  Science. 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  has  resigned  the  dean- 
ship  of  the  college  of  engineering  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  to  become  research  pro- 
fessor. Dean  Orton  went  to  the  university  in 
1894  as  professor  of  clay  working  and  ceram- 
ics, serving  in  this  capacity  until  1908,  when 
he  was  made  dean  of  the  engineering  college. 
He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Orton,  Sr.,  who 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Herbert  Osborn  has  been 
elected  research  professor  of  entomology,  and 
will  be  relieved  from  all  routine  teaching  and 
departmental  work,  spending  his  entire  time 
in  research.  Professor  Osborn  received  his  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  from  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  in  1879  and  went  to  the  Ohio 
State  University  in  1898. 

Miss  K.  Jex-Blake  has  been  appointed  mis- 
tress of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  to  succeed 
Miss  E.  E.  Constance  Jones,  who  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  the  Easter  vacation.  Miss  K. 
Jex-Blake  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jex-Blake,  D.D.,  headmaster  of  Rugby  and 
dean  of  Wells.  She  entered  Girton  College  as 
a  student  in  1879,  was  appointed  resident  lec- 
turer in  classics  in  1885,  and  has  held  the  post 
of  vice-mistress  since  1903. 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Marshall,  professor  in  the 
veterinary  school  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  Rush  pro- 
fessor of  physiological  chemistry  in  the  uni- 
versity, have  gone  to  Europe.  Dr.  Marshall 
went  in  the  interest  of  the  university  to  study 
the  treatment  of  wounded  and  exhausted  ani- 
mals ;  the  methods  of  preparing  horses  for  war 
and  protecting  them  from  diseases;  and  Dr. 
Taylor,  as  an  appointee  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, will  engage  in  the  study  of  Red  Cross 
work  as  an  attache  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Berlin.  Both  will  return  to  the  university 
for  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  the  au- 
tumn.  Dr.  Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  another  mem- 
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ber  of  the  faculty,  also  has  been  appointed  to 
the  service  of  the  United  States  in  Germany, 
and  will  study  conditions  in  German  prison 
camps. 

Professor  Norman  Kemp-Smith,  who  was 
called  from  Scotland  to  a  chair  of  philosophy 
in  Princeton  University,  has  sailed  to  join  the 
British  army. 

President  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  delivered  the  first 
lectures  on  the  Colver  foundation  at  Brown 
University,  the  subjects  being  "  The  American 
Theory  of  Private  Bights/'  and  "  The  Ameri- 
can Theory  of  Government." 

Pounders'  Day  at  Bandolph-Macon  Wo- 
man's College  was  celebrated  on  March  13  with 
fitting  exercises.  All  collegiate  work  was  sus- 
pended for  the  day  and  in  the  evening  Presi- 
dent Mary  Woolley,  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, delivered  an  address  in  the  college  chapel 
on  "  The  College  Woman  and  the  New 
Epoch." 

Military  training  in  the  New  Jersey  public 
schools  will  not  be  instituted  this  year,  the 
senate  having  defeated  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  6 
to  13,  with  two  absentees.  The  bill  proposed 
military  drills  for  boy  pupils  and  courses  in 
nursing  and  hygiene  for  girls. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Philadelphia,  have  granted  the  peti- 
tion of  students  asking  for  the  installation  of 
a  course  of  military  training  at  the  univer- 
sity under  direction  of  the  War  Department. 
Provost  Smith  appointed  George  Wharton 
Pepper,  John  C.  Bell,  Dr.  Bobert  G.  Le  Conte, 
James  G.  Bosengarten  and  John  Cadwallader 
as  members  of  a  committee  to  work  with  the 
faculty  in  making  plans  for  the  new  course. 
The  plan  submitted  to  the  trustees  provides  for 
lectures  and  camp  and  field  work  during  three 
hours  each  week.  The  military  training  will 
supplant  some  of  the  gymnasium  work  and  in 
this  way  the  course  will  not  interfere  with  the 
existing  system  or  credits.  It  is  said  that 
about  500  students  are  now  ready  to  enroll. 

A  committee  representing  the  teachers'  and 
principals'  associations  in  New  York  has  made 
public  a  pamphlet  attacking  the  administra- 


tion of  the  schools  under  the  city  government. 
The  record  made  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  since  the  consolidation  of 
the  boroughs  in  1898  is  held  up  as  a  warning 
of  what  the  teachers  say  is  bound  to  happen  if 
the  schools  are  put  under  the  control  of  the 
city  government.  The  teachers'  purpose  is  to 
have  the  State  Education  Department  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  right  of  control  in  the 
schools.  If,  the  pamphlet  says,  the  state 
authorities  do  not  exercise  that  right  a  com- 
plete demoralization  of  the  schools  will  ulti- 
mately take  place. 

The  controversy  between  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate in  the  matter  of  payment  of  statutory 
salaries  to  teachers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  public  schools  was  settled  on 
March  16  when  the  Board  of  Estimate  agreed 
to  make  up  any  deficit  in  the  general  school 
fund  created  by  the  promotions  of  teachers. 
The  resolution  offered  by  Mayor  Mitchel, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously,  reads  as 
follows : 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  that  the  Board  of  Education  be  advised 
that  in  the  event  of  that  board  making  promo- 
tions in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  during  the  current  year  and  that 
should  there  exist  any  deficit  in  the  general  school 
fund  due  to  the  making  of  these  promotions,  even 
after  such  further  economies  as  are  possible  have 
been  effected,  the  Board  of  Estimate  will  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to  cover  the 
deficit. 

About  one  thousand  teachers  are  affected  by 
the  resolution. 

The  $1,800,000  of  "University  Building 
Bonds,"  voted  by  the  people  of  California 
through  approval  of  an  initiative  measure 
proposed  by  the  alumni  of  the  University  of 
California,  for  additional  building  work  on  the 
campus  at  Berkeley,  have  been  segregated  by 
the  regents  of  the  university  as  follows :  Benja- 
min Ide  Wheeler  Hall,  a  class-room  building 
with  a  capacity  of  3,500  students,  its  exterior 
to  be  of  white  granite,  $700,000;  completion  of 
the  University  Library,  of  which  the  present 
portion  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $840,000,  mostly 
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defrayed  by  the  bequest  of  Charles  F.  Doe, 
$525,000;  second  unit  of  the  group  of  agricul- 
tural buildings,  $350,000;  first  unit  of  a  group 
of  permanent  buildings  for  chemistry,  $160,- 
000 ;  new  unit  for  the  heating  and  power  plant, 
$70,000;  furnishings  and  equipment  for  the 
four  structures  first  mentioned,  $134,000. 

Professor  J.  Carleton  Bell,  of  the  de- 
partment of  education,  University  of  Texas, 
recently  delivered  an  address  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  on  "  The  Significance  of  Mental 
Tests  for  College  Students." 

The  two  hundred  and  ninth  meeting  of  the 
Schoolmasters  Association  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity  was  held  on  March  17,  at  the  Colum- 
bia University  Club.  Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim, 
author  of  books  on  the  development  and  care 
of  children,  delivered  the  address  of  the  even- 
ing on  "  Possibilities  of  Medicine,"  which  was 
followed  by  discussion. 

Schoolmen's  Week,  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  schoolmen  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  held  this  year  on  April  12, 
13,  14  and  15.  Topics  of  interest  to  city 
superintendents  and  county  superintend- 
ents, high-school  teachers  and  elementary 
teachers  will  be  discussed.  Among  those 
whose  names  appear  on  the  program  are 
Dean  James  E.  Russell  and  Professor  George 
D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  Leland 
Stanford  University;  Dean  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
college  of  education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Dr.  Lida  B.  Earhart,  of  the  New  York 
City  schools. 

The  New  England  Association  of  English* 
Teachers  held  their  sixteenth  annual  meeting 
on  March  18,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Public 
Library.  Professor  William  A.  Neilson,  of 
Harvard  University,  Robert  Frost,  author  of 
"  North  of  Boston,"  and  Professor  John 
Erskine,  of  Columbia  University,  were  among 
the  speakers. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Professor  Anson 
D.  Morse,  who  retired  from  the  chair  of  his- 
tory at  Amherst  College  in  1906. 

William  C.  Collar,  formerly  principal  of 
the  Roxbury  (Mass.)  Latin  School,  died  on 
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February  27,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Waterman  died  at  his  home  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  on  February  13,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Taunton  schools,  serving  from  1869  to 
1886. 

On  March  the  eighth,  Founders'  and  Bene- 
factors' Day  at  DePauw  University,  the  new 
.Thomas  Bowman  Memorial  Gymnasium  was 
dedicated  with  elaborate  ceremonies.  In  the 
morning  the  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Ralston,  gover- 
nor of  the  state,  presided  and  spoke.  The 
chief  address  was  by  President  Thompson,  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  who  spoke  upon 
"  The  Place  for  the  Physical  in  a  Christian 
Scheme  of  Education."  In  the  afternoon  the 
formal  dedication  took  place.  At  this  service 
the  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Fairbanks,  a  member  of  the 
corporation,  presided,  the  dedicatory  address 
being  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  William  F. 
McDowell,  of  Chicago.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  public  reception  and  the  building  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  structure  has 
cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  and  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  up 
to  date  in  every  respect. 

The  establishment  of  the  higher  profes- 
sional degree  of  "  Graduate  in  Education " 
has  been  recommended  to  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California  by  the  academic 
senate,  this  degree  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
completion  of  four  years  of  professional  work, 
two  full  years  of  graduate  study,  one  of  these 
at  the  University  of  California,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty-six  units  of  upper  division  and 
graduate  work  including  twelve  units  of 
courses  in  education,  a  minimum  of  twelve 
units  in  advanced  work  in  a  minor,  and  a  pro- 
fessional thesis  and  an  examination  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  of  education. 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  University  have 
voted  that  women  should  be  admitted  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  the  actual  date  of  ad- 
mitting them  was  made  contingent  upon  the 
provision  of  proper  accommodations  for  their 
use.  This  will  probably  not  be  possible  be- 
fore the  larger  plans  for  the  extension  of  the 
medical  school,  in  alliance  with  the  Presby- 
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terian  Hospital,  upon  a  site  on  which  both  in- 
stitutions will  be  placed. 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure  of 
Pennsylvania  that  graduates  of  all  medical 
schools  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  be  required 
to  take  the  final  year  in  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania medical  colleges  and  to  qualify  in  the 
hospital  interne  year  before  being  eligible  to 
enter  the  Pennsylvania  licensing  examination.* 
This  action  is  similar  to  that  taken  in  recent 
years  by  the  licensing  boards  of  certain  Cana- 
dian provinces,  affecting  graduates  of  Amer- 
ican medical  schools. 

A  isr  institute  for  "  government  research " 
was  incorporated  in  Washington  on  March  13, 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  which,  according 
to  its  incorporators,  is  to  apply  the  test  of 
efficient  business  methods  to  administra- 
tive and  governmental  activities  and  to  co- 
operate with  public  officers  in  promoting  effi- 
ciency. Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  be  chairman 
of  the  institution's  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  of  St.  Louis,  will  be  vice- 
chairman.  Headquarters  will  be  established  in 
Baltimore.  The  other  trustees  are:  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  Charlottesville,  Ya. ;  James  F. 
Curtis,  New  York;  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  New 
York;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  New  York;  Felix 
Frankfurther,  Cambridge;  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
New  Haven;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  New 
York;  James  J.  Hill;  G.  Lombardil,  Dallas; 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Cambridge;  Samuel 
Mather,  Cleveland;  Charles  P.  Neill,  Wash- 
ington; Martin  W.  Ryerson,  Chicago;  Fred- 
erick Strauss,  New  York;  Theodore  N.  Yail, 
New  York;  Charles  R.  Yan  Hise,  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  Robert  S.  Woodward,  Washington. 

The  Educational  Section  of  the  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  party  has  instituted  a 
night  school.  It  will  be  open  for  men  and  wo- 
men on  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening 
from  8  to  10  p.m.,  beginning  April  4  and  con- 
tinuing for  six  weeks.  The  courses  will  follow 
the  same  lines  as  those  given  at  303  Fifth 
Avenue.  Mrs.  TJrquhart  Lee,  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Forbes  Robinson  Hale,  Professor  Arthur  Mac- 


Mahon,  of  Columbia  University;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Livermore,  and  Miss  Louise  Grant  will  con- 
duct classes.  The  Teachers'  Section  of  the 
New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  party,  num- 
bering more  than  12,000  teachers,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  demand  for  night  schools. 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  $2,  and  there  will  be 
courses  in  suffrage  history  and  argument,  civil 
government  and  political  methods,  parliamen- 
tary law,  organization  and  public  speaking. 
Further  information  may  be  had  from  Miss 
J.  E.  Decker,  Room  2003,  at  headquarters,  303 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  course  is  free  to  all  mem- 
bers having  already  paid  a  supporting  mem- 
bership of  $3  to  the  organization. 

Several  courses  for  teachers  have  been 
planned,  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  in- 
cluding a  course  in  local  flora  especially  for 
teachers  of  nature  study.  Part  of  the  time 
will  be  given  to  field  study,  mainly  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  or  Prospect  Park.  The  course 
will  be  given  on  Saturdays,  at  3  o'clock,  from 
March  11  to  June  10,  under  Dr.  Gundersen. 

The  lecture  and  demonstration  work  with 
the  blind  children  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  inaugurated  in  1910 
through  the  Jonathan  Thome  Memorial  Fund, 
has  during  1915  been  extended.  Classes  of 
blind  children  from  the  public  schools  now 
visit  the  museum  from  ten  to  fifteen  times 
each  month,  as  against  twice  a  month  in  1913. 
The  aim  has  been  to  cooperate  as  perfectly  as 
possible  with  the  schools  and  teachers  in  re- 
gard to  time,  subject  and  treatment,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  have  the  classes  as  small  as  possible 
so  that  each  child  may  handle  at  leisure  each 
specimen  or  exhibit  and  may  ask  questions 
about  it.  Talks  are  given  upon  a  series  of 
subjects,  for  example:  "How  our  Furred 
Friends  spend  the  Winter ;"  "  Native  Birds 
and  their  Nests;"  "How  Men  Travel;"  "  Cot- 
ton, Wool  and  Silk."  Miss  Ann  E.  Thomas, 
who  has  charge  of  this  work,  makes  a  point  of 
showing  as  many  natural  specimens  as  pos- 
sible, in  addition  to  models.  Appreciation  of 
the  work  is  so  general  and  practical  that  twice 
as  many  classes  are  asked  for  as  can  be  pro- 
vided with  the  present  equipment. 
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DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  IN 
THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   NORTH  DAKOTA 
MAKES  CLOSER  RELATION  WITH 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  program  of  studies  in  the  college  of 
arts  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota  has, 
by  action  of  the  university  council,  been 
somewhat  changed.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  relate  the  college  work  more  closely  to  that 
of  the  high  schools,  to  insure  a  broader  foun- 
dation in  the  first  two  years  of  college  life  and 
more  scholarly  work  in  the  latter  years,  and 
in  other  ways  to  give  the  student's  curriculum 
better  coherence  and  balance. 

Hereafter,  a  freshman  on  entering  the  col- 
lege will  take,  as  heretofore,  rhetoric,  a  for- 
eign language,  a  physical  science  and  a  social 
science;  but  in  each  case  the  conditions  are 
slightly  changed.  Rhetoric  is  to  be  separated 
from  English  literature  and  pursued  as  a  sep- 
arate study  three  times  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  A  new  course  to  be  known  as  English 
1A,  and  2A,  a  course  in  English  literature, 
is  to  be  offered  twice  a  week  during  the  year. 
Students  who  so  desire,  and  whose  prepara- 
tory record  justifies  them  in  so  doing,  may 
take  1A  and  2A  along  with  their  English  1 
and  2.  Others  will  postpone  1A  and  2A  until 
the  sophomore  year. 

Students  electing  an  ancient  language  or 
beginning  work  in  a  modern  language  will 
meet  their  instructors  four  times  a  week,  as 
at  present.  But  those  continuing  a  modern 
language  already  begun  in  high  school  will 
meet  only  three  times  a  week.  The  plan  for 
the  required  modern  language  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  as  follows:  Those  beginning  a  mod- 
ern language  in  college  will  take  four  hours 
per  semester  during  their  freshman  year,  three 
hours  per  semester  during  the  sophomore 
year,  and  two  hours  per  semester  during  the 
junior  year.  Those  who  bring  credit  for  one 
year's  work  and  continue  in  the  same  lan- 
guage will  meet  three  hours  per  week  during 
both  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  two 
hours  per  week  during  the  junior  year.  Those 
who  continue  in  college  a  language  pursued 
successfully  for  two  years  in  high  school  will 
meet  three  times  per  week  during  the  fresh- 


man year  and  twice  a  week  during  the  sopho- 
more year.  By  this  plan  it  is  hoped  that  stu- 
dents will  be  encouraged  to  begin  a  language 
in  high  school. 

In  physical  science  the  freshman  hereafter 
must  take  either  physics  or  chemistry,  unless 
he  has  already  studied  both  of  these  in  high 
school,  in  which  case  he  may  take  any  science 
for  which  he  is  prepared.  In  regard  to  social 
science  and  mathematics,  those  expecting  to 
specialize  in  physical  science  are  urged  to  elect 
mathematics,  as  this  work  is  prerequisite  for 
advanced  courses  in  chemistry,  physics  or 
geology.  Others  may  take  social  science  or 
mathematics,  as  they  prefer.  In  case  the  so- 
cial science  is  elected,  one  semester  is  to  be 
given  to  history  and  one  to  sociology.  Fresh- 
men will  not  be  admitted  to  economics  here- 
after. 

As  heretofore,  the  freshmen  will  also  enroll 
for  matriculation  lectures  and  physical  train- 
ing. The  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours 
required  in  English  and  in  modern  languages 
will  make  it  possible  for  those  who  so  desire 
to  elect  a  two-hour  course  in  Wesley  College, 
an  affiliated  college  of  the  university.  To 
meet  the  situation  Wesley  College  will  offer 
two-hour  courses  in  Biblical  history  and  liter- 
ature. 

The  new  program  also  modifies  to  some  ex- 
tent the  work  of  the  sophomore  year.  English 
literature  (courses  1A  and  2A),  if  not  com- 
pleted in  the  freshman  year,  will  be  required. 
The  work  in  foreign  languages  will  amount  to 
four  hours  a  week  as  at  present,  if  an  ancient 
language  is  pursued,  but  two  or  three  hours 
per  semester,  as  explained  above,  if  a  modern 
language  is  selected.  In  science,  a  course  in 
biological  or  geological  science  must  be  taken, 
unless  such  a  course  was  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  in  which  case  the  student  is  free  to 
select  any  science  for  which  he  is  prepared. 
In  social  science,  four  hours  of  economics  are 
required  of  those  who  took  history  and  sociol- 
ogy during  the  first  year,  while  those  who  as 
freshmen  completed  eight  hours  of  mathe- 
matics are  required  to  take  eight  hours  of 
work,  four  from  each  of  two  departments  (his- 
tory, economics,  sociology).   Physical  training 
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is  required  as  at  present.  The  remaining  work 
of  the  sophomore  year  (enough  to  make  up 
about  33  hours)  may  be  selected  as  the  stu- 
dent desires. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  sophomore 
year  each  student  will  hereafter  select  from 
among  the  studies  into  which  he  has  dipped, 
one  which  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  shall  henceforth  be  his  major  sub- 
ject. To  this  he  shall  give  at  least  sixteen 
hours  during  junior  and  senior  years.  Some 
departments  may  require  more  than  this.  He 
shall  also,  under  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  he  intends  to  do  his 
major  work,  who  thus  becomes  his  adviser,  se- 
lect two  minors  which  he  shall  pursue  for  at 
least  eight  hours  beyond  the  introductory 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  work  of  the  two 
latter  years  is  elective.  Students  who  intend 
to  elect  law  in  their  senior  year  may  regard 
that  as  their  major  and  should  consult  with 
the  dean  of  the  college  of  law  relative  to  their 
minors,  which  in  this  case  should  be  com- 
pleted, if  possible,  during  the  junior  year. 
Sophomores  who  intend  to  enroll  in  the  school 
of  education  should  consult  with  the  dean  of 
that  school  in  regard  to  their  majors  and 
minors. 

As  said  at  the  beginning,  it  is  thought  that 
this  plan  will  result  in  each  student's  having 
a  better  training  than  some  secured  under  the 
former  plan.  It  will  insure  some  insight  into 
several  of  the  great  fields  of  knowledge  and, 
by  insisting  on  a  reasonable  degree  of  speciali- 
zation in  at  least  three  recognized  depart- 
ments, will  prevent  such  desultory  browsing 
as  has  sometimes  occurred. 

Y.  P.  Squires 


QUOTATIONS 

MILITARY  DRILL  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Plan  war,  breathe  war,  act  war,  and  war 
will  come. 

~No  nation  can  long  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  war  and  not  fight.  A  small  standing  army 
may  want  war  and  yet  be  held  back  by  the 
calm  good  sense  of  peace-loving  millions.  But 
if  all  the  children  of  a  nation  are  trained  to 


fight,  sooner  or  later  that  nation  will  fight — 
be  its  quarrel  just  or  unjust. 

Four  million  dead,  mangled  and  "  missing  * 
have  in  twenty  months  paid  the  price  of  "  pre- 
paredness "  in  Europe.  And  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Millions  more  must  die.  Why?  Because 
whole  nations  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  God  of  War  is  the  final  arbiter — that,  so 
prepared,  their  first  appeal  to  him  would  bring 
victory.  And  the  mad  rush  to  arms  will  al- 
ways come  when  nations  so  believe. 

This  is  the  real  objection  to  the  bill  passed 
yesterday  by  the  assembly  for  military  train- 
ing in  the  schools.  Such  training  will  estab- 
lish in  childish  minds  military  ideals — and 
military  ideals  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  but  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

Of  course  there  are  other  reasons  why  this 
particular  bill  should  be  killed — because  of 
the  financial  burden  it  will  add;  because  it 
interferes  with  serious  studies;  because,  even 
from  a  military  standpoint,  it  is  the  crude  and 
ill-considered  product  of  a  passing  hysteria. 
The  worth  of  the  few  childish  drills,  for  which 
this  bill  proposes  to  rob  the  school  hours,  will 
avail  nothing  in  the  stress  of  modern  warfare. 
What  can  boys  of  fifteen  learn  in  two  hours 
drill  a  week  that  would  be  of  value  in  the  hell- 
fires  of  Yerdun?  Germany  herself — military 
mad — rejected  military  training  in  the  schools 
as  worthless.  Her  army  experts  recommended 
that  her  boys  would  make  better  soldiers  by 
devoting  their  childhood  days  to  broad  general 
knowledge — not  to  military  drills. 

But  the  real  reason  why  the  senate  of  New 
Jersey  should  kill  this  bill  is  that  military 
training  in  American  schools  will  make  of  our 
children — not  real  soldiers — but  a  nation  ready 
to  slaughter  their  fellow  men  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat. — The  Atlantic  City  Review. 

The  course  stands  clear  before  Boston 
school  committee.  In  the  recommendation 
made  to  it  last  night,  by  its  special  advisers  on 
military  affairs,  there  was  perfect  union  of 
plan  and  purpose.  Their  firm  intention  to 
bring  the  spirit  of  '76  to  life,  not  to  talk,  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  led  to  practical 
and  useful  proposals.    First  and  most  impor- 
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tant  was  that  to  establish  summer  military 
camps  for  high-school  students.  Already  the 
nation  has  been  converted  to  the  summer- 
camp  idea  by  its  great  success  among  college 
students  and  business  men,  but  it  has  not  per- 
haps appreciated  as  yet  that  every  reason 
which  makes  the  summer  camp  useful  and  at- 
tractive to  adults  is  increased  and  intensified 
when  proposed  to  the  boys  of  the  country. 
Think  what  it  means  for  them!  A  complete 
departure  from  all  enforced  tedium  of  drilling 
with  tin  swords,  and  entrance  into  a  "  reg'lar 
camp "  where  every  realistic  detail  of  a  sol- 
dier's life  not  in  fact  provided  will  be  quickly 
supplied  by  their  young  imaginations — a 
period  of  intensive  training  that  will  help  to 
make  them  better  men  and  better  Americans, 
while  it  provides  them  with  the  healthiest  va- 
cation most  of  them  ever  have  had  or  will  have. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  summer  camp's  ro- 
mance which  makes  its  value,  but  the  reality, 
attested  to  by  many  authorities,  that  in  these 
periods  of  concentrated  training  and  study 
there  lie  the  best  of  all  possible  means  for  ac- 
quainting men  and  boys  with  the  work  of  the 
soldier,  and  for  instilling  into  them  that  habit 
of  obedience  and  personal  reliability  without 
which  they  can  be  neither  soldiers  nor  useful 
citizens. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

Vocational  Education  in  Europe.  By  Edwin 
G.  Cooley.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago.  1915.  Vol.  II.  Pp.  177. 
This  new  volume  by  the  former  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  Chicago  supplements  the  ma- 
terial of  his  earlier  volume,  published  under 
the  same  title,  and  helps  to  justify  that  title. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  any  indication  that  a 
third  volume  is  in  prospect,  although  so  far 
as  the  reviewer  has  been  able  to  discover 
there  is  no  mention  of  industrial  education 
in  either  France  or  Belgium.  Yet  at  the  time 
this  book  came  from  the  press  both  these  coun- 
tries were  doing  as  high  a  type  of  vocational 
work  (technical  education  is  their  term)  as 
one  could  find  in  any  of  the  countries  reported 
upon.  Germany's  primacy  in  the  field  of  vo- 
cational education  is  due  to  the  more  wide- 


spread nature  of  that  work  rather  than  to  ixs 
quality. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  view  of  the  prominence 
of  the  place  occupied  by  vocational  education 
in  American  educational  circles  to-day,  one 
is  glad  to  welcome  this  new  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  European  experience.  Agri- 
cultural instruction  occupies  substantially 
half  the  book,  treating  in  separate  chapters 
conditions  in  Denmark,  Ireland,  Holland  and 
Germany.  Bishop  Grundtvig  and  the  People's 
High  Schools  of  Denmark,  Industrial  Instruc- 
tion in  Ireland,  Schools  of  Country  House- 
keeping, Vocational  Guidance  in  London,  Wel- 
fare of  Working  Youth  in  Germany,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Commission  on 
Elementary  Technical  Instruction  complete 
the  list  of  chapters. 

One  wishes  the  author  might  have  expanded 
his  work  considerably,  for  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cover  so  wide  a  field  in  such  a  brief 
compass.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  chap- 
ters read  much  like  the  prospectuses  of  the 
schools  themselves.  Such  a  method  of  treat- 
ment has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  definite,  specific  information,  but 
it  is  not  always  attractive  to  the  general 
reader.  Of  course  such  facts  commend  them- 
selves to  the  professional  school  man  who  has 
to  face  problems  of  organization  of  courses 
and  requirements  of  work.  The  Introduction 
and  the  two  chapters  on  the  People's  High 
Schools  and  Welfare  of  Working  Youth  in 
Germany  are  by  far  the  most  readable. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the  book, 
the  author's  well-known  position  as  protago- 
nist for  the  so-called  dual  system  of  control  is 
evident.  He  believes  thoroughly  that  a  sys- 
tem of  vocational  schools  will  succeed  better 
under  a  separate  board  than  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  existing  boards  of  education.  "  In 
not  a  single  instance/'  he  declares,  have  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  solved  "  this  edu- 
cational problem  by  means  of  the  school  sys- 
tem then  in  existence  with  entire  success ;' 
(p.  19). 

While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  European 
countries  have  separate  boards  of  control  of 
vocational  schools,  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
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very  simple  yet  powerful  fact  that  despite 
modifications  in  existing  courses  of  study,  the 
classical  ideal  in  education  has  persisted  with 
remarkable  tenacity.  Classicism  was  so  en- 
trenched in  the  minds  of  the  controlling  au- 
thorities of  the  European  systems,  that  these 
authorities  refused  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
the  non-classical  subjects,  much  less  of  the 
non-classical  schools.  Industry,  commerce 
and  agriculture  were  so  discriminated  against 
that  their  only  recourse  was  to  build  up  a 
system  of  schools  of  their  own.  We  in  this 
country  have  broken  away  from  classicism  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such 
extreme  measures  would  be  necessary  here. 
Our  educational  authorities  have  shown  them- 
selves more  tolerant  of  the  newer  subjects. 
It  is  much  more  important  for  our  existing 
school  boards  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
men  from  the  world  of  affairs  through  the 
medium  of  advisory  committees  and  the  like 
than  for  us  to  set  up  a  duplicate  system  of 
education  with  its  necessarily  greater  waste 
and  greater  cost  of  administration. 

Our  universities  with  their  highly  special- 
ized departments  of  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  the  like  seem  to  have  succeeded  rea- 
sonably well  under  their  single  governing 
boards,  largely  because  they  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  various  profes- 
sions on  the  outside.  It  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  same  success  would  be  obtained 
in  the  lower  schools  if  a  similar  cooperation 
were  attempted.  Business  men  the  country 
over  stand  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  school  authorities  to 
meet  them  half  way.  Thus  effective  results 
may  be  accomplished  in  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  lines  without  the  ex- 
tremely wasteful  duplication  of  administrative 
boards  and  its  consequent  possibility  of  con- 
flict between  them. 

The  reference  to  the  Prussian  minister  of 
religious,  educational  and  medical  affairs  (p. 
129)  is  rather  untimely,  for  since  April  1, 
1911,  there  has  been  a  separate  minister  of 
medical  affairs  in  Prussia. 

Eight  full-page  illustrations  add  materially 


to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  book, 
but  one  seeks  in  vain  for  any  list  of  these. 
There  is  a  very  meager  bibliography,  and  the 
book  suffers  from  lack  of  an  index.  In  a  pub- 
lication of  this  character,  such  an  omission 
militates  seriously  against  its  usefulness. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

HOW  TEACHERS  MARK 

When  a  teacher  is  given  a  passing  grade,  a 
percentage  method  of  marking  students,  and 
entire  freedom  in  devising  a  system  (or  no 
system)  of  grading,  his  set  of  figures  is  likely 
to  show  tendencies  which  he  himself  does  not 
realize.  This  set,  when  exhibited  by  points 
plotted  with  reference  to  the  percentages  of 
students  receiving  the  several  grades  or  by 
curves  connecting  the  points,  reveals  pecu- 
liarities and  striking  divergencies  from  what 
one  naturally  considers  normal.  These  di- 
vergencies and  grading  habits  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  Colorado  College  were 
interestingly  presented  in  connection  with  an 
^investigation  of  freshmen  marks.  I  venture 
to  present  some  of  these  graphical  results, 
suggestive  to  every  teacher  as  showing  the 
faults  of  marking  without  following  some 
system. 

Numerals  are  used  in  Colorado  College  with 
a  passing  mark  of  60  and  a  failing  mark  of  50, 
marks  between  these  numbers  indicating  con- 
ditions. With  such  a  marking  system  a  fair 
prediction  can  be  made  regarding  the  distri- 
bution of  marks  for  any  group  of  students 
selected  at  random.  It  is  safe  to  look  for  the 
majority  to  be  between  65  and  85  with  a  heap- 
ing up  near  75.  Required  courses  will  show 
lower  grades  in  general  than  elective  courses, 
and  larger  groups  will  be  more  free  from  un- 
predicted  variations  than  smaller  groups. 
Such  are  the  reasonable  guesses.  Let  us  see 
what  the  untrammeled  judgment  of  the  col- 
lege professor  produces  and  how  it  agrees 
with  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues. 
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In  order  to  present  at  a  glance  the  tenden- 
cies of  an  instructor  to  give  high  or  low 
marks,  to  bunch  many  marks  together,  or  to 
depart  from  the  normal  or  average,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  consider  several  types  of 
graphic    representation.     One    consisted  of 
points  so  plotted  that  for  each  the  abscissa 
indicated  a  grade  and  the  ordinate  indicated 
the  relative  number  of  students  receiving  that 
grade.     The  curve  formed  by  joining  the 
points  was  found,  however,  to  convey  little 
information  about  the  marking  habits  of  the 
instructor  or  the  scholarship  of  the  class.  To 
be  sure,  from  such  a  curve  one  could  ascertain 
easily  what  percentage  of  the  class  received 
60  per  cent,  or  72  per  cent.,  etc.,  but  one  failed 
to  appreciate  that  many  more  students  were 
passed  with  say  a  grade  near  70  per  cent,  than 
with  one  near  85.    Then  too  the  very  ragged- 
ness  of  the  curves  made  them  all  seem  very 
much  alike  and  confused  the  eye  when  look- 
ing for  differences.    Hence  it  was  found  de- 
sirable to  build  an  impression  curve  upon  the 
following  plan.    If  10  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents received  a  grade  of  70,  instead  of  setting 
down  simply  one  point  thirty  spaces  to  the 
right  of  the  origin — the  number  of  spaces 
corresponding  to  the  difference  between  the 
grade  and  100 — and  ten  spaces  above  the  axis 
to  correspond  to  the  number  of  students  re- 
ceiving 70,  a  point  was  placed  upon  this  70 
per  cent,  vertical  line  ten  spaces  up,  two 
points,  one  on  the  69  per  cent,  vertical  line 
and  one  on  the  71  per  cent,  line,  six  spaces 
up,  two  points,  one  on  the  68  per  cent,  line 
and  one  on  the  72  per  cent,  line,  three  spaces 
up,  and  finally  two,  one  on  the  67  per  cent, 
line  and  one  on  the  73  per  cent,  line,  one 
space  up.    When  these  points  were  connected 
by  a  smooth  curve  it  resembled  the  probabil- 
ity curve.    The  fact  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
students  received  70  affected  the  height  of  the 
curve  at  neighboring  grades.    If  in  turn  some 
students  made  grades  close  to  70  this  fact 
made  the  curve  at  70  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

The  value  of  this  method  of  presentation  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  Here  are  shown  in  the 
straight  line  diagram  the  percentage  of  stu- 


dents getting  particular  grades  in  a  modern 
language  section  of  thirty-three  members  and 
in  the  curved  graph  the  impression  curve  for 
the  same  class.    The  first  shows  that  more 
students  were  marked  60,  70  and  88  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that  the  same  number  of  stu- 
dents received  62,  63,  67,  75,  78,  93  and  95. 
However  we  can  hardly  guess  from  this  dia- 
gram, as  we  see  at  once  from  the  second  curve, 
that  there  is  a  heaping  up  of  the  grades  in 
the  low  sixties,  a  gap  in  the  eighties,  and 
another  heaping  up  in  the  nineties.  Both 
graphs  together  give  us  remarkable  insight 
into  the  virtues,  faults,  and  habits  of  the 
teacher  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  him. 
From  the  graphs  can  be  learned  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  class  itself.    Thus  in  Fig.  1 
the  instructor  shows  a  not  unusual  fondness 
for  round  numbers  among  the  low  passing 
grades,  which  quaintly  degenerates  into  par- 
tiality for  grades  ending  in  8  in  the  high 
seventies  and  eighties.   The  crests  in  the  high 
eighties    and   the    nineties    followed   by  a 
trough  in  the  low  eighties  suggest  a  tendency 
to  high  marking  by  which  all  students  doing 
good  work  get  very  high  marks.    The  "  easi- 
ness "  of  the  instructor  is  again  shown  by  the 
crest  in  the  low  sixties.    Probably  some  stu- 
dents who  should  have  been  conditioned  with 
marks  below  60  were  passed  with  low  grades. 
The  fact  is  that  this  particular  instructor  has 
a  reputation  for  "  easiness "  and  the  foreign 
language  he  teaches  is  elected  by  many  who, 
compelled  to   take  some  foreign  language, 
hope  that  this  one  will  prove  least  hard.  The 
result  is  that  the  highest  crest  of  the  impres- 
sion curve  lies  very  near  the  lowest  passing 
grade.    For  it  is  generally  true  that  students 
looking  for  the  least  hard  required  work  are 
satisfied  with  the  minimum  results. 

The  two  curves  of  Fig.  2  are  the  impression 
curves  for  two  classes  in  modern  languages 
conducted  by  the  same  instructor.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  two  graphs  is  marked,  and  the 
differences  are  due  rather  to  the  inequality  of 
the  sections,  the  dotted  graph  belonging  to  the 
smaller  division,  than  to  the  different  char- 
acter of  the  groups.   As  might  be  expected,  the 
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smaller  class  produces  in  its  graph  the  more 
abrupt  rises,  higher  crests  and  deeper  troughs. 
Both  curves  exhibit  a  maximum  crest  just 
above  88,  and  a  deep  trough  in  the  low  eighties, 
as  though  all  the  students  worthy  of  a  B  (a 
grade  in  the  eighties)  were  given  a  high  B. 
Both  show  a  curve  of  good  height  through 
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the  seventies,  tending  to  be  higher  near  80. 
They  drop  steeply  in  the  D's  (grades  in  the 
sixties)  but  rise  fairly  high  at  60,  remain 
high  through  the  fifties,  and  almost  vanish 
below  the  conditionally  passing  mark  of  50. 
The  high  crest  was  inexplicable  to  me  at  first 
until  I  learned  that  only  such  students  as  re- 
ceived marks  above  87  were  exempted  from 
the  final  examination.  Unconsciously  the  in- 
structor had  set  too  high  a  mark  for  himself, 
and  found  some  students  below  87  whom  he 
thought  worthy  of  exemption.  He  had  habitu- 
ally raised  the  grades  of  these  students  to  S8 
instead  of  lowering  the  critical  mark  to  the 


grades  of  the  satisfactory  students.  A  little 
soft  heartedness  is  shown  in  the  curves  at  60 
and  beyond.  Evidently  some  students  re- 
ceived 60  who  should  have  been  conditioned, 
and  many  were  conditioned  because  failures 
were  dreaded. 

In  Fig.  3  are  shown  the  impression  curves 
for  three  fairly  large  groups  in  the  same  re- 
quired subject  taught  by  three  instructors 
distinctly  unlike  in  mental  habits  and  in 
preparation.  The  graph  numbered  1  is  re- 
markable. The  high  crest  above  90  would 
prove  an  easy  marker  were  it  not  that  the 
rest  of  the  graph  shows  no  fondness  for  high 
marks.  The  instructor  insisted  that  the  class 
was  abnormal,  consisting  largely  of  very 
strong  or  very  slow  students.  The  wavy  ap- 
pearance of  the  curve,  considering  the  large 
number  of  students  in  the  group,  shows  that 
the  instructor  gave  grades  in  bunches,  mark- 
ing several  students  65,  71,  75,  80,  etc.,  and 
disregarding  the  intervening  grades.  He 
probably  has  a  magnitude  or  number  percep- 
tion so  poorly  sensitized  that  a  difference  of 
one  or  two  among  grades  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties  means  nothing  to  him.  In  fact  in- 
vestigation shows  that  the  percentage  system 
of  marking  is  too  delicate  for  the  use  of 
many  teachers.  The  massive  hump  in  the 
fifties  (due  largely  to  incomplete  work  on  the 
part  of  many  students)  shows  lack  of  drive 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor  or  a  most  dis- 
heartening set  of  students.  One  wonders  why 
more  were  not  marked  as  failed. 

The  graph  numbered  2  is  for  a  very  large 
group,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  pretty  fair  curve. 
The  crest  at  90  must  be  due  to  a  large  number 
of  nineties,  which  a  teacher  with  a  nicer  num- 
ber sense  would  have  spread  out.  The  crest 
in  the  seventies  is  to  be  looked  for.  That  one 
in  the  sixties  seems  to  have  absorbed  much 
height  belonging  to  the  unsatisfactory  grades 
beyond  60.  The  instructor  was  soft  hearted 
or  was  such  a  driver  that  he  would  not  permit 
students  to  fail. 

Curve  number  3  indicates  a  severe  grader. 
It  hardly  ventures  into  the  nineties,  and  rises 
quite  steadily  from  the  midst  of  the  sixties  to 
the  marks  meaning  condition  and  failure. 
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Moreover,  the  curve  shows  a  tendency  always 
to  be  higher  below  90,  80,  70  and  60  than 
above  these  grades.  Most  instructors  are 
quite  ready  to  add  a  few  points  to  a  mark  just 
below  these  numbers  so  that  the  student  may 
get  the  "  benefit  of  the  doubt "  and  the  better 
literal  grade.  For  it  must  be  explained  that  in 
Colorado  College  students  have  their  grades 
reported  to  them  not  on  the  percentage  system 
but  in  letters,  as  follows:  A  is  90-up;  B  is 
80-89;  C  is  70-79;  D  is  60-69;  E  is  50-59 
(condition)  ;  F  is  49-down  (failure).  Such  an 
instructor  as  this  one  when  teaching  a  required 
subject  is  avoided  by  those  students  who  seek 
high  grades  and  by  the  sluggards.  Probably 
this  fact  goes  far  to  explain  why  the  other  two 
curves  had  crests  near  90  and  60. 

One  might  infer  that  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  three  curves  of  Fig.  3  was  due  to  the 
marked  unlikeness  of  the  instructors.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  three  impression  curves 
of  Fig.  4  are  as  dissimilar  as  those  of  the  other 
group,  although  they  show  the  grades  of  stu- 
dents taught  in  the  same  department  by  three 
not  strongly  dissimilar  teachers.  Curve  num- 
ber 1  shows  four  about  equally  spaced  crests  in 
the  nineties,  eighties,  seventies  and  fifties,  the 
first  two  just  above  the  round  numbers,  90  and 
80,  as  though  the  instructor  believed  in  giving 
good  measure  to  all  students  whom  he  be- 
lieved worthy  of  A's  and  B's.  The  conclusion 
that  he  had  a  soft  heart  proves  false  when  one 
notices  the  sternness  with  which  the  weaker 
students  have  been  marked  below  70  and  60 
when  doubt  seemed  to  exist  as  to  their  just 
grades.  Curve  number  2  surely  shows  an  un- 
satisfactory half  year  of  work.  Either  the 
instructor  failed  to  reach  his  students  because 
of  weakness  somewhere  or  he  found  the  giving 
of  fair  grades  too  hard  for  him.  The  in- 
structor who  produced  number  3  seemed  to 
have  but  three  marks — good,  fair,  bad — with 
emphasis  upon  the  last.  Really  he  had  an 
inferior  group  to  teach  and  there  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  his  ability  that  a  large  percentage  of 
his  students  failed.  In  fact  the  little  crest 
just  to  the  left  of  60  shows  how  ready  he  was 
to  pass  any  student  whose  case  was  somewhat 
doubtful. 


The  curves  of  Fig.  5  are  for  large  groups 
containing  from  eleven  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
all  the  freshmen  marks.  Both  show  high  cre-ts 
in  most  cases  close  to  the  multiples  of  ten. 
The  instructor  who  produced  number  1  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  these  multiples,  but  in  so 
many  cases  gave  marks  of  89  and  79  that  he 
can  properly  be  charged  with  severity.  Like 
many  others  however  he  passed  many  students 
with  minimum  grades  in  preference  to  con- 
ditioning them  so  that  the  curve  has  a  crest 
near  60.  Curve  2  is  excellent,  but  would  be 
much  smoother  were  this  instructor  not  so 
fond  of  multiples  of  ten.  About  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  grades  are  80  and  seven  per  cent, 
are  70.  The  way  in  which  this  curve  rises 
pretty  steadily  from  61  to  70,  72  to  80,  and 
84  to  90,  indicates  that  the  teacher  tended 
to  grade  too  high,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
students  to  whom  70  and  80  were  given  really 
deserved  lower  grades. 

While  it  is  noticeable  that  instructors  in  the 
same  department  rather  often  differ  extremely 
in  their  marking  methods,  it  happens  that  men 
in  different  departments  sometimes  produce 
similar  curves.  Thus  in  Fig.  6  are  three 
graphs  belonging  to  sections  of  almost  the 
same  size  which  are  strikingly  similar.  The 
curves  were  grouped  together  because  of  the 
equal  size  of  the  classes.  Then  it  was  discov- 
ered that  they  were  alike  in  shape.  Number  1 
is  of  a  science  group,  and  closely  parallels 
number  2,  which  belongs  to  a  technical  group. 
Number  3,  of  a  language  group,  while  showing 
fondness  for  round  numbers,  resembles  closely, 
at  least  from  60  to  85,  number  2.  All  three 
ascend  more  or  less  steadily  from  both  ends 
to  80  and  70,  one  crest  lying  to  the  left  of  80, 
the  other  crest  near  70,  and  all  have  marked 
troughs  between  these  crests.  The  height  of 
the  first  two  curves  between  50  and  60  is  due 
largely  to  incompleted  work,  the  curse  of 
scientific  and  technical  courses.  The  contract 
at  this  end  of  the  curves  with  the  graph  of  the 
language  section  is  therefore  to  be  expected. 

Three  subjects,  a  science,  a  classical  lan- 
guage, and  a  modern  language,  are  represented 
in  Fig.  7.  The  numbers  of  the  freshmen  in 
the  sections  were  rather  small.    The  subjects 
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were  all  semi-required.  The  curves  are  radi- 
cally different,  and  show  excellently  peculiar- 
ities of  the  instructors.  Graph  1  belongs  to  a 
class  almost  as  large  as  the  groups  of  Fig.  6, 
but  shows  the  very  high  crests  to  be  expected 
in  the  curve  of  a  very  small  class.  The  in- 
structor appears  to  be  an  easy  marker,  a  man 
who  has  poor  number  sense  too.  While  there 
are  forty-one  passing  grades,  he  assigns  only 
four  of  these  grades,  namely  70,  90,  91  and  92, 
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to  forty  per  cent,  of  his  students.  Evidently 
in  his  mind  there  were  two  distinct  groups, 
the  bad  and  the  good.  To  the  former  he  gave 
70.  The  latter  he  divided  again  into  groups, 
apparently  appreciating  in  the  neighborhood 
of  90  the  difference  between  consecutive  grades. 
The  crest  near  90  can  be  attributed  partly  to 
easy  marking,  and  partly  to  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  the  students  taking  courses  under  him, 
these  courses  being  traditionally  difficult  and 
exacting.  Both  crests  may  be  due  to  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for  numbers  on  the  part  of  the 


instructor.  The  curve  numbered  2,  like  num- 
ber 3,  is  wavy,  because  the  class  in  each  case 
was  small.  The  slopes  in  number  2  are  steep 
because  half  of  the  students  were  graded  with 
multiples  of  5.  Save  for  the  bunching  of 
marks  at  or  near  these  multiples  of  five  (no 
mark  missed  such  a  grade  by  more  than  unity) 
the  marks  are  well  distributed.  Number  3  for 
only  seventeen  students  is  almost  perfect.  Its 
roughness  is  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  class. 
The  way  in  which  it  rises  from  both  ends  to  a 
single  noticeable  crest  near  75  shows  unusual 
number  perception  and  balance.  There  is  less 
surprise  when  it  is  added  that  the  instructor  is 
a  scientist. 

The  prevailing  tendencies  and  faults  are 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  where  is  drawn  the  curve  of 
the  whole  faculty  so  far  as  the  freshmen  are 
concerned.  Fortunately  for  preconceived  ideas, 
its  highest  crest  lies  near  80  and  its  bulk  be- 
tween 70  and  80.  The  height  between  50  and 
60  may  be  excused  by  pointing  out  that  we  are 
not  examining  typical  college  students  but 
only  unseasoned  freshmen.  The  rest  of  the 
graph  seems  faulty.  The  crest  near  90  must 
be  due  to  general  "  easiness."  That  at  60 
shows  that  most  of  us  slip  some  students  over 
who  have  not  done  sufficient  work.    That  at 
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70  shows  a  dread  of  giving  grades  in  the  six- 
ties. The  general  tendency  to  rise  from  right 
to  left  up  to  a  multiple  of  ten  with  a  sharp 
break  beyond  can  mean  only  one  thing.  So 
many  of  us  give  60,  70,  80  and  90  to  students 
who  should  have  lower  grades,  and  high  D's, 
C's  and  B's  in  preference  to  low  that  the 
system  affects  the  whole  college. 
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The  series  of  curves  I  shall  end  with  a  set 
of  absurd  graphs  representing  the  electives  of 
the  freshmen.  All  of  these  groups  of  students 
are  small,  although  only  one  is  smaller  than 
those  represented  by  the  curves  2  and  3  of 
Fig.  7.  The  first  represents  the  smallest 
group.  It  is  steep  and  high,  but  not,  after  all, 
much  worse  than  the  others.  Its  chief  inter- 
est lies  in  the  fact  that  from  this  subject  the 
head  of  the  department  is  taking  steps  to  bar 
freshmen.  The  lowest  mark  being  80,  it  hardly 
seems  that  the  subject  is  too  difficult  for  first- 
year  students.  The  second  graph  is  not  for 
so  small  a  group  of  students.  Yet  it  climbs 
highest  of  all.  Almost  a  fourth  of  the  students 
received  80,  another  fourth  90,  and  half  as 
many  84.  No  low  marks  were  given,  and  on 
the  whole  it  offers  itself  as  an  attractive  course 
for  hard-pressed  athletes  and  society  young 
women.  Not  only  did  the  instructor  make  the 
course  easy,  but  his  number  sense  appeared 
uncertain.  Only  a  few  grades  were  used.  The 
third  graph  shows  what  happens  to  unpre- 
pared freshmen  when  they  are  allowed  to  elect 
an  advanced  course  really  difficult,  offered  by 
an  instructor  who  is  not  "  easy."  The  curve 
lies  far  to  the  right,  and  is  fairly  smooth  for 
a  small  class  save  in  one  place.  Here  at  60  it 
reaches  a  great  height,  probably  because  some- 
body had  not  the  heart  to  give  no  credit  to 
more  than  half  of  his  freshmen.  He  soothed 
his  conscience,  however,  by  giving  these  lucky 
undeserving  ones  the  least  possible  grade  that 
would  pass  them. 

This  is  the  way  men  grade.  Some  are 
"  easy " ;  some  are  severe.  Some  are  afraid 
to  give  the  deserved  low  mark;  some  refuse  to 
consider  a  high  one.  Many  bunch  the  grades. 
It  is  probable  that  few  stop  to  criticize  the 
marks  they  have  given.  And  as  a  result  the 
grading  of  many  is  unfair  to  the  students,  to 
the  instructor,  and  to  the  faculty. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  suggest 
what  system  should  be  followed  in  marking 
students.  A  set  system  is  not  necessary.  In 
fact  there  would  be  great  improvement  if  only 
every  teacher  would  examine  his  grades  not 
individually  but  collectively.  It  is  improbable 
that  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the 


members  of  a  class  have  done  the  same  grade 
of  work.  Then  if  it  appears  that  according  to 
the  marks  five  per  cent,  or  more  have  made 
just  80,  a  moment  of  comparison  will  satisfy 
the  instructor  that  the  marks  should  be  spread 
out  to  show  the  relative  standings.  The  aver- 
age of  the  eleven  hundred  marks  given  to 
freshmen  was  slightly  over  70.  A  teacher  can 
compare  his  students  with  the  general  run, 
his  subject  with  the  subjects  in  general,  decide 
beforehand  whether  he  desires  to  be  a  "  snap  " 
or  a  "  brute  "  in  the  estimation  of  college  men 
and  women,  and  so  fix  for  any  particular  group 
the  desirable  or  fairest  average.  Then,  after 
he  has  made  out  the  term  marks,  he  can  com- 
pare the  actual  average  with  the  theoretical. 
The  comparison  may  give  him  a  jolt,  but 
should  show  him  what  he  ought  to  do.  Surely 
extreme  averages  indicate  bad  teaching  and 
unpopularity.  An  instructor  whose  average 
is  low  is  feared  and  disliked  by  the  students, 
and  his  classes  are  undersized.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  whose  average  is  high  has  his  work 
cheapened  in  the  eyes  of  the  students.  His 
classes  are  large,  but  too  many  of  his  stu- 
dents elect  his  courses  for  credit  only.  While 
fair  marking  is  no  substitute  for  poor  teach- 
ing, poor  marking  may  interfere  with  good 
teaching.  Any  teacher  can  therefore  afford  to 
see  to  it  that  his  marking  system  is  just  and 
under  his  control.  Guy  H.  Albright 

Colorado  College 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

DETROIT  MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  Character  and  Extent  of  Desirable  Flexi- 
bility as  to  Courses  of  Instruction  and 
Training  for  Youths  of  Twelve  to  Fourteen 
Years  of  Age:  Commissioner  David  Snedden, 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  conclusions  as  to  flexibility 
in  the  junior  high  school  were  urged:  (1)  The 
reorganization  of  education  designed  for  young 
people  from  12  to  14  is  the  most  important 
contemporary  movement  in  the  field  of  general 
education.  (2)  It  is  right  and  proper  that  this 
period  should  continue  to  be  reserved  for  gen- 
eral education  (cultural),  physical  and  social 
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education,  and  that  no  specific  vocational  edu- 
cation should  be  offered  in  it;  but  (a)  Voca- 
tional guidance,  based  on  communicated  in- 
formation (books,  lectures,  individual  confer- 
ences), observation  of  men  at  work  in  voca- 
tions, and  participation  in  simple  processes 
derived  from  industry,  all  designed  as  phases 
of  general  education,  is  acceptable  and  desira- 
ble; and  (b)  Differentiated  courses  in  prac- 
tical arts,  partly  as  a  means  of  enabling  each 
pupil  to  find  himself,  and  partly  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  valuable  experience  in  reception  and 
expression  or  execution  (not  necessarily  con- 
tributing to  vocational  power  however)  are 
desirable.  (3)  Central  schools  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  organized  for  all  pupils  from 
twelve  to  fourteen,  to  include  not  only  the 
normal  in  grade,  but  the  retarded  as  well.  As 
far  as  practical  retarded  pupils  should  take 
same  studies  as  pupils  of  normal  grade;  and 
where,  in  the  more  technical  studies  they  can 
not  do  this,  special  courses  containing  work 
especially  adapted  to  their  needs  should  be 
provided.  (4)  Whenever  it  seems  that  a  new 
study  can  profitably  be  offered  to  a  substantial 
group  of  pupils  of  these  ages,  it  should  be 
introduced.  (5)  It  is  to  be  expected  that  many 
more  studies  or  subject  courses  will  be  offered 
than  can  be  taken  by  any  one  pupil ;  and  hence 
will  arise  the  necessity  of  election  of  courses 
or  subjects.  (6)  In  providing  for  the  selection 
of  individual  programs,  prescribed  studies 
should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  large 
freedom  allowed  to  the  pupil  and  his  parents 
to  elect,  subject  to  full  advice,  the  subject 
courses  to  be  taken  by  the  pupil.  Choices  made 
by  pupils  may  frequently  be  unwise,  but  rarely 
more  unwise  than  the  courses  prescribed  arbi- 
trarily by  the  authorities. 

Strict  Enforcement  of  Compulsory  Education 
Laws:  Edwin  B.  Shallow,  associate  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  New  York. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  a  bureau  which 
combines  the  work  of  taking  a  school  census 
with  that  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law.    Before  this  bureau  was  formed  it 
was  difficult  to  find  out  much  about  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  an  attendance  officer's  work. 
A  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  edu- 


cation law  has  made  a  marked  difference  in  the 
attendance  in  schools  in  New  York  in  recent 
years.  Within  the  past  twelve  years  public- 
school  attendance  on  the  average  register  has 
increased  from  86  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent. 
This  4  per  cent,  would  mean  that  on  present 
registers  there  are  34,000  more  children  forced 
to  attend  school.  The  most  notable  example 
of  a  city  which  is  fairly  successful  in  account- 
ing for  all  the  children  of  school  age,  within 
its  limits,  is  the  city  of  London.  There  the 
compulsory  school  age  is  from  five  to  fourteen 
years  and  there  the  teachers  are  relieved  from 
the  anxiety  of  looking  after  absentees.  The 
Bureau  of  School  Attendance  inspects  the 
registers  of  every  school  to  see  who  is  absent. 
The  teacher  has  only  to  note  the  fact  of  ab- 
sence. Within  the  six  years,  1905-10,  there 
were  on  the  rolls  of  London  schools,  from  97.3 
per  cent,  to  97.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
of  compulsory  school  age.  Under  this  close 
supervision  the  attendance  showed  a  steady 
gain  year  by  year  until  the  gain  was  nearly 
10  per  cent,  greater  in  public  schools  with  a 
corresponding  gain  in  private  and  parochial 
schools.  In  most  American  cities  hitherto,  the 
work  of  attendance  officers  has  been  largely  re- 
garded as  a  laughing  stock.  In  many  places 
"  small  fry "  politicians  have  sought  the  job 
of  attendance  officer  knowing  that  there  was  a 
salary  attached  and  that  there  was  nothing 
very  serious  about  the  work.  A  few  years  ago 
New  York  had  9,300  school  children  for  each 
attendance  officer.  Boston  had  5,800  for  each 
officer.  Philadelphia  had  4,700  for  each  officer. 
Dublin  had  2,600  for  each  officer.  Glasgow  had 
2,100  and  London  had  2,000  children  for  each 
officer.  In  keeping  with  the  careless  way  in 
which  American  school  boards  look  upon  the 
matter  of  keeping  children  of  compulsory 
school  age  in  school,  is  the  attitude  of  magis- 
trates in  enforcing  parental  responsibility. 
Much  retardation  of  pupils  in  their  studies  is 
due  to  unnecessary  and  preventable  absence. 
Children  who  have  to  take  a  term's  work  over 
again  are  a  loss  to  the  taxpayer.  Money  ex- 
pended in  keeping  such  children  in  school  is 
more  than  offset  in  a  saving  of  teachers' 
salaries  and  school  supplies. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
Members  of  the  University,  and  Citizens  of 
the  State:  I  gladly  pledge  my  personal 
energies  to  the  educational  services  of  this 
state.  I  accept  the  obligation  to  make  this 
a  true  and  a  strong  university,  one  which 
will  be  of  service  to  nation  and  humanity. 

I  conceive  the  special  trust  that  I  here 
receive  to  be  the  training  of  men  and 
women  for  the  higher  responsibilities  of 
American  life.  That  mission  of  univer- 
sities is  a  long-established  tradition.  For 
many  centuries  they  have  trained  picked 
men  for  leadership.  The  world  finds  their 
sons  and  daughters  everywhere  exercising 
large  powers  in  high  places.  Of  the  men 
who  have  achieved  eminence  in  American 
life,  two  thirds  have  been  students  in  Amer- 
ican colleges.  Where  the  open  opportu- 
nities of  life  have  permitted  one  non-col- 
legian to  rise  to  influence  and  high  station, 
two  collegians  have  shouldered  a  similar 
load  of  responsibility.  It  is  the  destiny  of 
the  university  system  to  provide  America 
with  a  body  of  rational  leaders.  Always, 
men  will  rise  from  the  ranks,  without  spe- 
cial training,  through  the  sheer  force  of 
native  ability,  but,  more  and  more,  their 
sons  will  pass  through  the  university  to 
take  their  places. 

The  problem  of  leadership  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  one  that  ought  to  claim 
our  deepest  reflections.  Republics  in  shel- 
tered places  may  exist  in  Arcadian  simplic- 
ity, content  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  their 
citizens  without  much  regard  for  high  na- 


tional efficiency.  The  liberal  government 
that  supervises  the  life  of  a  democratic 
society,  located  in  the  middle  of  the  world's 
affairs,  can  not,  however,  long  carry  such 
an  easy  state  of  mind.  In  commerce  and  in 
war,  it  must  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  social  organizations  more  cohesive  than 
democracies  are  wont  to  be.  That  problem 
confronts  America  now. 

Nations,  like  other  spiritual  institutions, 
are  built  down  from  the  top.  In  the 
strengthening  of  our  country  we  must  put 
our  reliance  in  strong  moral  leadership. 
We  should  choose  our  statesmen  with  at 
least  as  much  care  as  we  pick  our  surgeons. 
The  disasters  of  bad  judgment  are  always 
certain  if  they  are  not  always  obvious.  We 
ought  to  remember  that  a  fool  can  do  as 
much  damage  as  a  villain.  This  fostering 
and  choosing  of  leaders  is,  therefore,  more 
important  under  our  form  of  government 
than  under  others.  It  is  a  function  which 
is  prior  to  the  choice  of  political  platforms. 
If  our  politicians  are  not  sound,  no  prom- 
ises they  make  will  ever  be  good.  For  this 
reason,  personalities  frequently  become 
more  important  than  political  issues.  If  we 
are  a  wise  people  we  shall  look  twice  at  the 
moral  character  of  the  leaders  we  follow, 
and  thrice  at  our  own  reasons  for  choosing 
them. 

I  have  assumed,  of  course,  that  leaders 
are  as  necessary  in  a  democracy  as  else- 
where. There  are  some  few  doctrinaires 
who  think  we  ought  to  fear  strong  men. 
But  strong  men  are  no  more  to  be  feared 
than  ignorant  ones.  What  the  former  are 
in  size,  the  latter  will  make  up  in  mass. 
One  may  be  done  to  death  as  readily  by  a 
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mob  as  by  a  highwayman.  It  is  the  nature 
of  our  political  past  that  has  given  us  a  tra- 
ditional fear  of  large  personalities.  Enough 
has  happened  in  our  present  life  to  give  us 
a  very  rational  fear  of  uncontrolled  crowds. 

The  fact  is  that  the  people  are  always 
led.  No  discredit  attaches  to  that  truth. 
Praise  and  blame  attach  only  to  the  quality 
of  the  leadership  and  the  followership. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  men  were  so 
nearly  alike  in  their  brain  power  and  prac- 
tical experience  that  one  man  could  not 
lean  profitably  on  another  in  arriving  at  his 
decisions.  Leaving  aside  the  unescapable 
differences  in  human  nature,  the  complex 
life  of  the  civilization  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves compels  us  to  accept  leadership.  No 
man  has  mind,  time  or  strength  enough  to 
know  the  constructive  solutions  to  the  thou- 
sand problems  which  arise  in  his  affairs.  If 
a  person  has  common  sense  he  consults  a 
specialist;  if  he  has  uncommon  sense,  he 
consults  two. 

It  will  be  a  considerable  comfort  to 
many  persons  to  know  that  the  best-edu- 
cated people  are  the  most  led  people  in  the 
world.  They  rely  on  expert  service  as  the 
less  intelligent  never  do.  Cultivated  peo- 
ple do  not  nowadays  have  more  direct  pro- 
ductive power  than  other  people.  One  pro- 
fession or  trade  is  as  much  as  a  single  indi- 
vidual knows,  whether  he  has  been  to  col- 
lege or  not.  The  difference  between  a  cul- 
tured and  an  uncultured  man  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  educated  person  can 
appreciate  many  more  problems  and  skills 
than  his  own.  He  can  not  actually  pro- 
duce in  more  fields  of  effort  with  his  own 
mind  and  hands,  but  he  can  choose  more 
widely  and  more  wisely.  Because  he  has 
cultivated  the  power  to  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions of  leadership,  he  has  widened  his 
sovereignty,  not  diminished  it. 

The  leadership  upon  which  we  must  rely 
in  America  will  be  that  of  specialized  ex- 


pert service.  It  will  not  be  that  of  a  gen- 
erally dominant  ruling  class;  nothing  ap- 
proaching the  old  aristocratic  caste  will 
finally  be  acceptable  to  us.  Our  hostility  is 
not  based  upon  a  modern  prejudice,  for  it 
has  sound  reason  behind  it.  "When  condi- 
tions were  simple,  a  ruling  caste  was  effec- 
tive enough  for  all  the  worthy  work  that 
had  to  be  done.  Now,  there  are  too  many 
kinds  of  respectable  service  for  one  group 
of  people  to  perform  them  all.  Every  day 
a  bit  of  the  old  ruling  class  disappears. 
You  can  no  longer  draw  a  distinct  line  be- 
tween leaders  and  followers  in  America. 
The  line  would  cross  human  beings  rather 
than  separate  them  from  each  other.  Each 
of  us  is  alternately  an  initiator  and  a  con- 
formist. To-day  the  problem  before  us 
makes  an  engineer  supreme  among  his 
neighbors;  to-morrow,  he  is  subordinate  to 
the  lawyer,  the  day  after  to  the  banker,  the 
day  following  to  the  plumber,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  days  of  life.  It  is  not  good 
form  in  society  for  one  to  do  all  the  talking. 
Neither  is  it  efficient.  The  leadership  which 
is  fitted  to  the  new  order  of  things  is  an 
alternating  leadership,  based  on  what  men 
may  contribute. 

If  the  first  step  in  adding  efficiency  to 
our  social  life  involves  the  development  of 
expert  service,  the  second  requires  its  utili- 
zation. We  realize  that  we  already  have 
more  expert  service  than  we  are  using  in 
our  large  public  affairs.  Private  enterprise 
is  far  in  advance  of  government  in  this  re- 
spect. We  must  campaign  to  develop  men's 
abilities  to  appreciate  and  utilize  specialized 
wisdom.  If  our  attention  were  not  domi- 
nated by  obvious  things,  we  should  know 
that  followership  is  a  fine  art,  worthy  to 
rank  with  leadership ;  sometimes  it  is  so 
closely  akin  that  we  find  great  executives 
who  do  most  of  their  work  through  other 
men.  If  we  would  not  waste  the  best  brain 
power  of  the  nation,  we  must  quicken  each 
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man's  sensitiveness  to  his  own  limitations, 
give  him  an  open  mind  to  truth,  from  what- 
ever angle  it  comes,  and,  finally,  develop 
his  active  loyalty  to  the  man  that  is  right. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  In  the 
way  stands  much  wrong  tradition.  I  refer 
to  the  rampant  individualism  of  America, 
that  product  of  the  long  war  against  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  kings.  The  demo- 
cratic movement  laid  its  emphasis  on  the 
extension  of  rights  and  privileges.  Down 
through  the  population  the  prerogatives  of 
kingliness  have  been  distributed  until 
America  consists  of  millions  of  little  kings, 
many  of  whom  are  puffed  with  prerogative 
and  determined  to  execute  their  own  wills. 
These  fear  a  loss  of  rights  if  they  appear  to 
be  bending  to  the  intellect  of  some  other 
man.  To  fortify  themselves  they  shout 
loudly  that  they  are  as  good  as  other  men. 
That  condition  of  mind,  bred  by  the  acci- 
dent of  history,  is  the  pathetic  thing  which 
has  destroyed  men's  modesty  of  mind  and 
blocked  cooperation  among  those  who  really 
have  a  common  aspiration. 

As  we  Americans  look  out  upon  a 
troubled  world,  our  tasks  seem  infinitely 
greater  than  they  did  three  years  ago.  We 
have  seen  nations,  with  varying  ideals  of 
political  and  social  organization,  put  to  the 
test  of  unified  efficiency.  We  have  seen  both 
weak  and  strong  monarchies,  both  weak 
and  strong  democracies.  Our  faith  in  re- 
publican ideals  is  not  yet  shaken,  but  we 
are  asking  ourselves  whether  the  particular 
methods  which  we  employ  here  will  finally 
prove  our  forms  of  liberty  to  be  sources  of 
strength.  We  can  not  wait  that  sure  deci- 
sion of  time  which  will  be  made  at  some 
hour  of  national  crisis.  The  cost  of  the 
knowledge  would  be  too  disastrous.  We  are 
bound  to  look  ourselves  over  now  with  eyes 
wmich  are  open  to  every  weakness  in  our 
national  life,  that  we  may  at  once  set  our 
house  in  order. 


We  wish  the  people  of  these  United 
States  to  be  sovereign.  Sovereignty,  how- 
ever, must  be  real  rather  than  fictitious.  It 
must  be  a  concrete  achievement  rather  than 
a  constitutional  abstraction.  We  must  have 
in  addition  leaders  to  express  our  will. 
The  relations  of  men  must  be  organized. 
Behind  organization  we  always  find  the  co- 
operative spirit,  the  willingness  to  give  and 
take,  to  labor  according  to  our  strength, 
and  to  accept  service  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  opportunity. 

We  can  not  be  blind  to  the  good  side  of 
our  individualism.  Our  tender  considera- 
tion for  the  person  has  liberated  the  sup- 
pressed power  of  thousands  whose  talents 
might  otherwise  remain  caste-hidden.  The 
equalization  of  opportunity  among  indi- 
viduals is  not  a  mere  bit  of  personal  mercy ; 
it  is  an  advantage  to  society.  The  forceful- 
ness  of  a  people  consists  of  two  things ;  the 
strength  of  its  individuals  and  the  strength 
of  their  cooperations.  As  long  as  we  rest  on 
the  first  of  these,  we  remain  a  half-grown 
nation. 

The  evidences  that  we  are  only  half  made 
as  a  nation  are  so  plentiful  that  we  can  not 
ignore  them.  The  last  few  years  have  cast 
many  doubts  upon  our  solidarity.  All  who 
call  themselves  Americans  do  not  belong  de- 
votedly to  this  country.  We  have  seen  men 
put  the  cause  of  foreign  kings  above  the 
reverence  of  our  constitutions.  Law  has 
again  and  again  been  defied  because  class 
consciousness  was  stronger  than  patriotic 
feeling.  The  good  of  the  whole  people  has 
often  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of 
some  part.  How  can  we  be  satisfied  with 
ourselves  so  long  as  we  perceive  the  daily 
spectacle  of  men  in  high  governmental  sta- 
tion trading  out  the  public  welfare  for  per- 
sonal patronage,  local  advantage,  and  party 
success? 

Let  those  of  us  who  behold  our  immatu- 
rity unite  our  numbers  to  achieve  the 
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strength  of  this  nation.  The  human  values 
that  we  hold  are  precious,  not  for  ourselves 
alone  but  for  humanity.  We  must  think 
particularly  of  our  country's  part  in  all 
the  history  that  is  yet  to  be  made.  As  we 
look  back  upon  our  past  and  realize  how 
much  America  has  cared  about  humanity  at 
large,  we  can  not  quite  think  of  a  national- 
ity for  ourselves  which  shall  be  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  other  peoples.  We  have  made 
this  land  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  We 
have  bled  for  the  liberties  of  our  own  race, 
and  bled  again  for  the  freedom  of  those  we 
brought  into  slavery.  We  have  bestowed 
peace  and  order  upon  an  island  that  might 
have  been  rich  in  spoil  for  our  commercial 
lust.  We  have  sent  the  brown  people  of  an 
archipelago  to  school.  On  the  whole,  we 
have  been  kindly  in  our  diplomacy  with  the 
weaker  nations  we  have  touched.  It  is  not 
in  us  to  turn  back  from  that  idealism  which 
makes  our  patriotism  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  good  of  the  world. 

If,  nevertheless,  we  are  to  hold  and  per- 
petuate these  fine  humanistic  qualities 
within  our  nation,  we  must  protect  the 
integrity  of  that  state  which  fosters  them. 
America  must  not  risk  its  survival.  It 
must  be  loyal,  cooperative,  and  solid 
enough  to  endure.  Without  any  tempta- 
tion to  aggress,  it  must  be  ready  to  defend 
the  perpetuity  of  its  institutions.  For  this 
nation  to  go  down  in  the  competitions  of 
commerce  or  war  wrould  be  the  saddest  trag- 
edy that  history  could  record. 

The  future  of  this  structure  that  we  call 
America  is  safe  to  the  degree  that  we  can 
put  the  public  mind  in  the  mood  to  invest 
in  serviceable  men,  men  of  full  power  who 
are  willing  to  give  to  the  common  weal. 
It  has  no  aristocratic  caste  whose  tradi- 
tions will  train  men  to  the  expectation  of 
large  responsibility,  but  it  has  substituted  a 
public-school  system  where  men  may  be 
dedicated  to  high  standards  of  civic  work- 


manship and  trained  for  initiative  and  co- 
operation. At  its  top  is  the  university, 
beckoning  to  the  strongest  talent  of  the  na- 
tion, whose  function  is  to  train  the  bearers 
of  heavy  burdens.  That  obligation  this  uni- 
versity accepts. 

We  propose  to  train  every  man  and  wo- 
man to  expert  service.  To  that  end  we 
shall  have  as  many  broad  and  practical 
professional  courses  as  the  commonwealth 
needs.  We  propose  to  protect  these  men 
from  the  dangers  of  highly  specialized 
service  by  giving  them  a  broad  cultural 
training,  one  which  will  moralize  their  out- 
look, point  their  responsibilities,  make 
them  flexible  rather  than  mechanical  in 
workmanship,  give  them  that  imagination, 
sympathy  and  tolerance  which  are  requi- 
site to  working  with,  under,  and  above 
men. 

Where  tradition  serves  our  ends,  we 
shall  abide  by  tradition ;  where  it  falls  short 
of  function,  we  shall  change  it.  Our  one 
object  is  to  make  the  university  virile,  to 
make  it  a  forceful  and  dependable  instru- 
ment in  the  efficient  and  democratic  Amer- 
ica which  is  coming.  The  obligation  re- 
quires leadership.  I  grant  my  part.  It 
also  requires  cooperation.  I  ask  that  part 
of  you  that  are  here.  A  great  university 
is  always  the  product  of  great  loyalties. 
Every  human  factor  must  do  its  part  with 
devotion.  The  public  must  sustain  its  free- 
dom and  support  its  efficiency.  The  re- 
gents must  translate  our  social  need  into  its 
educational  plan.  The  faculty  must  teach 
with  the  courage  and  the  caution  of  sci- 
ence. The  students  must  be  eager  to  at- 
tain the  higher  strength  of  its  wise  disci- 
plines. The  alumni  must  render  that 
affectionate  reverence  which  gives  consecu- 
tiveness  and  weight  to  college  traditions. 
Together  we  are  a  university;  apart  we 
are  an  intellectual  scrap-heap.    United  in 
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purpose,  we  build  against  the  need  of  cen- 
turies; separated  in  aim,  we  drift  along 
the  current  of  tradition  and  transient  pas- 
sion. 

The  true  university  is  never  a  mere 
child  of  time;  it  is  a  foster-mother  to  things 
eternal.  With  the  calm  precise  eye  of  sci- 
ence it  examines  human  experience  and 
fastens  on  the  enduring.  Its  mission  is  to 
stabilize  progress.  It  must  know  which  of 
men's  dreams  have  been  vagaries  and  which 
have  been  helpful  aspirations.  It  searches 
the  soul  of  history  for  the  values  which 
have  urged  us  unceasingly  toward  a  finer 
civilization.  In  all  the  trial,  error  and 
success,  which  make  up  the  gross  fact  of 
human  action,  it  points  the  truths  which 
give  life  a  sure  technique  for  worthy 
achievement.  These  truths  and  values  are 
its  disciplines.  It  knots  them  into  the 
minds  of  its  youthful  students  until  they 
become  the  working  codes  of  honor  of  uni- 
versity men. 

I  enter  your  service  with  this  conception 

of  a  university.    I  trust  I  may  have  the 

strength  to  fulfill  its  aspirations. 

Henry  Suzzallo 
University  of  Washington, 
March  21,  1916 

UNIFORM   RECORDS  AND  REPORTS1 

The  subject,  Uniform  Records  and  Re- 
ports, is  at  least  as  old  in  this  country  as 
the  National  Education  Association.  Their 
development  was  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses in  its  origin.  The  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  was  also  in  part  an  out- 
come of  this  interest.  Several  reports  upon 
the  subject  have  been  adopted  by  the  N.  E. 
A.  during  the  past  fifty  years.  At  one  time 
even  international  uniformity  was  sought, 
The  present  stage  of  development  and  in- 

1  Read  in  the  City  Superintendents'  Section  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Education  Association,  Scranton, 
December,  1915. 


terest  grew  out  of  the  report  of  1911 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence. Four  national  agencies  cooper- 
ated in  the  framing  of  this  report.  It  rec- 
ommends certain  uniform  fiscal  and  pupil 
records  and  reports,  most  prominent  of 
which  are  the  so-called  standard  and 
abridged  form  of  fiscal  reports,  the  per- 
manent individual  record  card,  forms  re- 
lating to  promotions,  and  forms  and  defini- 
tions pertaining  to  attendance.  Of  these 
the  individual  record  card  has  had  the 
largest  adoption.  It  is  now  used  in  many 
hundred  city  school  systems.  Several  hun- 
dred cities  have  readjusted  their  bookkeep- 
ing so  as  to  render  reports  to  state  and  na- 
tional offices  on  the  standard  fiscal  form. 
Several  states,  among  them  our  own,  now 
require  reports  from  local  districts  similar 
to  those  recommended. 

The  purpose  that  animated  the  leaders 
in  this  movement  from  its  earliest  begin- 
nings has  been  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  schools.  But  the  motives  of 
these  leaders  have  not  been  understood  and 
appreciated  by  all  or  by  nearly  all  of  those 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  Apathy  and  antagonism  have  been 
ever  present  and  that  is  still  the  case. 
Much  is  claimed  for  uniform  records  and 
reports  by  their  supporters,  others  are 
vigorously  denying  the  existence  of  good  in 
them,  while  a  still  larger  number,  not  in- 
terested deeply  in  the  question,  are  sitting 
back  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  all 
records  and  reports  of  local  school  systems 
shall  be  identical,  but  whether  those  most 
important  items,  knowledge  of  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  efficient  conduct  of  any  school 
system,  should  not  be  universally  recorded 
and  reported  upon  and  in  that  manner  in 
which  expert  opinion  backed  by  superior 
common  sense  determines  to  be  the  best. 
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But  before  entering  upon  the  discussion,  it 
would  possibly  be  well  to  define  some  of  our 
terms.  A  record  is  a  written  account  or 
statement  of  certain  facts  or  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  or 
school  system.  A  report  is  a  statement  10 
a  superior  officer  or  to  the  people  of  facts 
or  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school.  A  report  is  usually  based 
upon  a  record.  By  the  efficient  conduct  of 
school  is  meant  such  management  as  will 
produce  a  proper  desired  aim  in  the  least 
time  with  the  least  energy  and  at  the  least 
<*ost,  or  in  other  words,  with  the  least  waste. 
Expert  opinion  is  that  of  the  specialist  who 
knows  the  scientific  method  of  dealing 
with  a  certain  field  of  facts  involved  in 
the  school — as  mental,  physiological,  or 
fiscal.  Common-sense  opinion  is  that 
which,  while  fully  and  properly  appre- 
ciating and  utilizing  expert  opinion  in 
every  field,  has  a  breadth  of  vision  and  d 
practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
which  those  working  in  special  fields  often 
do  not  and  can  not  have.  The  chief  ad- 
ministrative school  officer  of  a  state  or 
city,  <>r  those  of  like  experience,  should 
theoretically  possess  this  common  sense  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  question  is  then 
should  records  and  reports  upon  certain 
items  so  selected  be  made  in  the  manner  so 
determined  in  all  school  systems? 

Records  and  reports  are  a  necessary  part 
of  the  management  of  any  enterprise  other 
than  the  most  simple.  They  grow  out  of 
man's  mental  limitations — his  inability  to 
retain  accurately  in  memory  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  he  is  carrying  on,  and 
in  the  case  of  reports,  his  inability  to 
obtain  conveniently  through  any  other 
means  an  accurate  conception  of  what  hap- 
pened in  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
are  in  charge  of  others. 

The  larger  the  enterprise,  the  greater 
need  there  is  for  records  and  reports.  A 


peddler  or  a  cobbler  has  less  need  for 
records  than  a  grocer,  and  no  reports  are 
required  because  one  person  only  is  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  A  grocer's  records 
are  usually  not  extensive  in  case  he  does  a 
cash  business.  But  if  a  credit  business 
is  conducted,  accurate  reliable  records 
must  be  kept  of  every  such  transaction,  no 
matter  how  small ;  otherwise,  losses  through 
forgotten  sales  will  result.  Reports  be- 
come necessary  whenever  the  owners  or 
directors  of  the  business  are  not  those  in 
immediate  charge,  as  in  the  case  of  a  chain 
of  grocery  stores,  or  of  a  large  department 
store.  Directors  and  general  managers 
have  found  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  what  is  going  on  in  every 
department  or  branch  is  to  require  exact 
information  upon  certain  leading  or  sig- 
nificant features  which  experience  has 
shown  most  helpful  to  them  in  attaining 
the  ends  desired.  All  of  this  seems  so 
well  established  in  business  and  so  essen- 
tial to  its  conduct  that  no  intelligent  per- 
son questions  the  need  of  and  the  service 
rendered  by  records  and  reports  in  the 
business  and  industrial  world. 

But  parallel  situations  exist  in  the  realm 
of  education.  A  father  or  mother  acting 
as  tutor  for  his  or  her  own  children  needs 
but  few  if  any  records,  and  reports  are 
out  of  the  question.  The  situation  is  not 
greatly  altered  in  the  case  of  the  private 
tutor  who  does  his  work  within  the  home, 
although  here  is  a  beginning  of  the  real 
need  for  records  and  reports,  for  there  is  a 
separation  of  final  authority  or  ownership 
and  the  one  doing  the  work  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  specialization  in  function  on 
the  other  hand  which  would  tend  to  develop 
more  systematic  work  and  more  careful 
weighing  of  results.  The  private  school 
has  its  business  accounts  comparable  with 
those  of  the  merchant.  If  the  principal  is 
sole  owner,  reports  to  directors  and  stock- 
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holders  do  not  exist,  but  if  he  is  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  corporation,  reports  upon 
business  and  many  other  matters  have  to  be 
made.  Educational  records  are,  however, 
necessary.  To  secure  future  patronage  the 
work  of  the  school  must  give  satisfaction. 
The  principal,  therefore,  requires  from  his 
teachers  that  records  be  kept  and  reports 
made  upon  those  points  which  are  thought 
to  be  important  in  this  connection  as  at- 
tendance, punctuality,  daily  record  in 
lessons,  and  deportment.  The  principal 
and  teachers  use  these  data  in  their  efforts 
to  have  each  pupil  make  the  desired  pro- 
gress. Permanent  records  are  kept  for 
future  reference  upon  the  part  of  the 
school,  parent  or  pupil.  Reports  are  made 
to  parents  at  fixed  intervals  and  at  such 
other  times  as  will  best  promote  the  co- 
operative work  of  home  and  school,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  pupil.  There  is  nothing  comparable 
to  these  reports  in  business  and  they  are 
not  reports  as  this  term  is  used  in  this 
paper. 

A  public  school  has  the  same  business 
accounts  as  the  private  school  except  that 
there  are  no  tuition  accounts.  The  same 
educational  records  must  be  made  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Reports  are  much  more 
prominent  within  the  school  system  itself, 
increasing  in  number  and  growing  more 
and  more  complex  with  the  increase  in  size 
of  the  system.  A  one-room  rural  school  in 
a  single  district  is  coordinate  with  the 
school  system  of  several  thousand  teach- 
ers in  a  city  district  as  far  as  its  outside 
relations  are  concerned.  There  is  one 
school  board  with  the  same  kind  of  duties 
and  business  transactions ;  the  same  records 
relating  to  individual  pupils;  likewise,  one 
educational  head.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
first,  this  educational  head  knows  for  her- 
self or  himself  all  that  the  teaching  force 
knows  about  the  enterprise,  and  all  that 


management  can  do  is  done  without  any 
need  for  reports.  In  the  second  case,  the 
person  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  can  know  of  conditions,  of  proc- 
esses, of  results,  only  through  reports.  He 
is  in  the  same  position  as  the  manager  of 
a  large  department  store.  There  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  definite  information  that  re- 
veal to  him  most  accurately  and  econom- 
ically how  the  work  of  the  school  is  going 
and  he  gets  information  upon  them  reg- 
ularly or  at  special  times  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  larger  the  system,  the  less  the 
personal  knowledge  that  this  educational 
head  has  of  the  actual  conditions,  and  the 
more  dependent  is  he  upon  reports.  This 
situation  again  reacts  upon  records,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  items  that  must  be 
reduced  to  record.  A  superintendent  who 
can  visit  every  room  in  his  school  once  a 
week  learns  for  himself  many  things  that 
the  superintendent  who  can  get  around 
once  a  month  or  once  a  year  can  get  only 
through  reports  or  by  word  of  mouth 
through  his  assistants,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  ask  for  more  information  based  upon 
record  rather  than  for  opinion  formed 
haphazard  and  incidentally. 

The  public  school  has,  however,  a  need 
for  reports  which  private  schools  do  not 
have.  A  public  school  is  a  part  of  a  system 
or  systems  of  schools.  The  head  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  responsible  to  a  board 
of  directors,  as  are  some  private  school 
principals,  but  beyond  this  he  and  his 
directors  are  responsible  in  part  to  the 
large  body  of  stockholders  or  citizens  in  the 
particular  district  and  back  of  them  to  the 
education  officers  of  the  state  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  state.  Public  schools  are 
state  schools  and  school  directors  and 
school  teachers  are  state  officers  responsible 
to  central  officers  in  so  far  as  the  people  of 
the  state  have  said,  and  through  them  re- 
sponsible to  all  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
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Central  officers  are  expected  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  local  schools  and  to  pass 
that  knowledge  on  to  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire state.  This  is  obviously  impossible 
without  a  system  of  reports. 

So  if  ever  any  of  us  are  burdened  with 
this  keeping  of  records  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  and  if  we  doubt  their  use- 
fulness, let  us  remember  that  we  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  largest  public  undertaking 
in  this  country  of  ours  and  one  in  which 
most  of  the  stockholders  are  interested, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  the 
enterprise  to  continue  without  them.  One 
wishing  to  escape  them  should  take  up 
private  tutoring. 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  establish  that 
records  and  reports  are  necessary  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  mind  without  them 
to  hold  in  memory  facts  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  or  to  get  conveniently 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  conditions  from 
others,  or  to  hold  in  array  a  large  number 
of  facts  for  thoughtful  consideration.  As 
a  corollary  of  this  it  follows  that  the  larger 
the  system  the  more  extensive  the  reports 
required,  and  this  in  turn  increases  the 
number  of  records.  Finally,  as  public 
education  is  one  of  the  largest  enterprises 
of  our  states,  and  as  control  is  becoming 
more  centralized  and  systematic,  a  large 
number  of  records  and  reports  is  inevita- 
ble. 

But  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  enter- 
prise or  of  the  relation  to  it  of  the  manager 
thereof,  or  of  the  number  of  stockholders, 
or  whether  it  is  private  or  public,  the  need 
for  records  and  reports  increases  with  the 
intensity  with  which  the  operations  of  the 
work  are  studied.  A  business  that  is 
allowed  to  take  its  natural  course  directed 
by  haphazard  management  or  even  thought- 
ful management  of  the  unsystematic  kind 
has  need  for  but  a  minimum  number  of 
records  and  reports.   A  business  house  or  a 


factory  under  this  type  of  management 
would  keep  at  most  only  the  usual  business 
accounts  included  within  assets  and  liabil- 
ities. A  school  of  this  same  class  will  keep 
its  business  accounts  by  funds  and  by  name 
and  educational  records  of  attendance  and 
standing  of  pupils  in  the  various  subjects. 
Its  reports  will  be  limited  accordingly  to 
these  same  data.  However,  the  need  for 
even  these  records  and  reports,  particularly 
those  regarding  finance  or  business,  is  not 
seen  and  appreciated  by  many  schoolmen. 
School  teachers'  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  records  and  reports  as  aids  to  effi- 
cient management,  and  their  attitude  to- 
ward them,  are  in  fact  similar  to  the  ac- 
quaintance gained  by  tourists  visiting  Rome 
as  related  in  a  story  which  some  of  you 
have  probably  seen  recently  in  one  of  the 
leading  periodicals.  As  the  story  goes,  the 
Pope  at  one  of  his  receptions  asked  each  of 
his  guests,  "How  long  have  you  been  in 
Rome?"  To  those  who  replied  three  days 
or  thereabouts  he  responded,  "Then  you 
have  seen  Rome."  Were  the  answer  three 
months,  he  said,  "You  are  just  beginning 
to  see  Rome."  But  to  some  who  answered 
his  question  by  saying  three  years,  he  re- 
turned, "0  well,  you  haven't  yet  begun  to 
see  Rome."  So  it  is  with  school  records 
and  reports,  the  more  the  superintendent, 
teacher  and  student  understands  and  ap- 
preciates them,  the  larger  are  the  benefits 
received  from  them  and  the  greater  the 
possibilities  perceived.  Managers  and 
teachers  who  follow  beaten  paths  and  who 
allow  their  workmen  or  teachers  to  deter- 
mine their  own  methods  of  work  and  to 
fix  their  own  time  for  its  completion, 
or  who  when  departing  from  the  habitual 
ways,  do  so  for  casual  reasons,  really  see 
only  the  externals  of  their  business,  like  the 
tourists  in  this  story,  who  in  three  days 
traverse  the  main  thoroughfares  and  view 
superficially  some  of  the  more  important 
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places  of  interest  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
leave  it  well  satisfied  that  they  have  seen  all 
that  was  worth  while. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  need  for 
records  and  reports  increases  with  the  in- 
tensity with  which  the  operations  of  an 
enterprise  are  studied  by  the  management. 
There  are  three  types  of  management  in 
industry  and  school  alike.  Conventional 
or  unsystematic  management,  the  kind  al- 
ready referred  to,  that  which  is  guided  by 
habit,  traditions,  and  the  copying  of  prac- 
tise elsewhere — requires  the  simplest  and 
fewest  records  and  only  those  dealing  with 
the  external  aspects  where  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  outside  factors.  But  when  the 
methods  of  work  and  the  time  which  it  takes 
to  do  work  are  studied,  when  efforts  are  made 
to  eliminate  wastes  that  are  discovered 
through  the  careful  study  of  processes  and 
conditions  under  which  work  is  done,  and 
when  standards  are  established,  records  and 
reports  of  the  internal  aspects  of  the  enter- 
prise become  necessary  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  analyses  of  the  facts  involved. 
School  management,  business  management 
and  factory  management  are  alike  progress- 
ing from  the  lowest  or  unsystematic  type 
to  the  higher  stages  of  systematic  and  scien- 
tific management.  Reflective  judgment 
rather  than  habit  or  tradition  here  control. 
Comparison  of  the  external  and  internal 
features  with  the  same  features  in  other 
systems  of  like  character,  or  with  the  same 
features  in  the  same  systems  in  previous 
years,  are  constantly  made.  System  and 
method  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  and 
judgment  formed  upon  the  results  of  such 
study  determine  present  and  future  pro- 
cedures. In  this  stage  of  systematic  man- 
agement attention  and  comparison  are 
largely  confined  to  results  and  to  the  time 
in  which  results  are  accomplished.  Scien- 
tific management  goes  still  farther  in  that 


it  analyzes  with  the  aid  of  all  knowledge 
that  science  can  furnish  and  with  the  meth- 
ods of  science,  the  processes,  the  abilities  of 
the  workers,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  standards  for  each  school  or  business 
that  are  right  for  that  particular  school  or 
business.  Such  standards  are  self  sufficing. 
While  facts  regarding  other  schools  or  busi- 
nesses may  give  some  suggestions,  these 
facts  are  wholly  subordinate  to  the  facts 
gleaned  in  the  individual  institution  in 
question.  Obviously,  management  in  school, 
business  and  factory  has  reached  in  but  a 
few  instances  this  highest  stage,  and  then 
only  partially.  Scientific  management  is 
a  goal  still  far  removed,  but  nevertheless 
one  toward  which  we  are  just  now  in  edu- 
cation making  more  rapid  progress  than 
ever  before — more  in  the  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  best-known  schoolmen  in 
the  country,  than  in  the  preceding  three 
years,  and  more  in  that  period  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  ten. 

Uniform  records  and  reports  of  the  kinds 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
that  subject  are  to  be  judged  then  pri- 
marily by  the  service  they  render  to  syste- 
matic management.  Comparison  of  results 
is  one  of  the  prominent  methods  of  this 
type  of  management — perhaps  the  most 
prominent.  A  superintendent  or  teacher 
wishing  to  make  his  school  as  efficient  as 
possible  can  compare  with  fair  accuracy 
one  year's  work  with  another  in  his  own 
system,  no  matter  what  form  of  records  and 
reports  are  used,  provided  they  are  the  same 
from  year  to  year.  But  being  without  the 
certain  knowledge  that  scientific  manage- 
ment can  give  and  compelled  to  choose  his 
course  according  to  his  *best  judgment,  he 
must  also  make  comparison  with  other 
school  systems  which  have  similar  condi- 
tions. This  can  not  be  done  with  any  ap- 
preciable degree  of  satisfaction  unless  re- 
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cords  and  reports  in  all  the  cities  are  sim- 
ilar as  to  form  and  identical  as  to  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  items  upon  which  comparison 
is  desired. 

The  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, then,  is  that  uniform  records  and 
reports  are  necessary  to  systematic  manage- 
ment and  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
schools  above  that  secured  through  con- 
ventional or  unsystematic  management. 
Let  us  go  back  now  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
discussion  and  tie  it  up  with  what  has  just 
been  said.  If  uniform  records  and  reports 
are  necessary  to  the  increased  efficiency  of 
schools,  then  their  managers  and  directors 
and  owners — that  is,  the  superintendents, 
school  directors,  state  education  officers  and 
the  people,  find  it  to  their  interest  to  re- 
quire them.  The  state  education  office  is 
then  warranted  in  requiring  set  forms  of 
records  and  reports  of  all  school  districts 
provided  they  are  of  the  right  kind,  for  in 
so  doing  it  is  not  only  fulfilling  its  duty, 
but  is  also  promoting  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation in  every  district  which  chooses  to 
take  advantage  of  the  data  so  gathered,  and 
it  also  is  even  enabling  the  unwilling  dis- 
trict to  help  itself  in  spite  of  itself.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  forms  are  of  the  right  sort, 
it  has  a  better  body  of  facts  to  present  to 
the  legislature  and  to  the  people  regarding 
the  status  of  education  in  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

Likewise  city  and  county  superintend- 
ents are  warranted  in  requiring  uniform 
records  and  reports  of  the  right  character, 
and  they  are  best  fulfilling  their  duty  to 
their  people  when  full  comparison  is  made 
of  their  schools  with  the  schools  of  other 
cities  which  are  fairly  comparable,  and 
when  the  results  of  such  comparison  are 
given  to  the  people  honestly  and  fearlessly 
through  printed  annual  reports  bound  in 
pamphlet  form  and  through  the  news- 
papers.   School  boards  and  the  people  are 


warranted  in  requiring  such  records  and 
reports  from  their  officers  and  teachers  not 
only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  other  cities  and  counties  in 
a  uniform  plan  from  which  all  will  nat- 
urally benefit. 

Our  discussion  has  now  reached  thatstape 
where  we  must  give  brief  attention  to  the 
content  of  the  forms  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  department 
of  superintendence.  As  might  be  expected 
from  what  has  been  said  before,  these  forms 
seek  to  make  possible  a  comparison  of  re- 
sults rather  than  of  processes — a  compari- 
son of  costs  according  to  any  unit  which 
may  be  chosen,  a  comparison  of  progress  of 
pupils  through  school  according  to  any 
standard  of  normal  age  and  normal  prog- 
ress that  may  be  fixed,  and  a  comparison 
of  attendance  according  to  standards  that 
are  fixed  in  the  report. 

Systematic  and  scientific  management  re- 
quire an  organization  of  forces  according 
to  the  functions  exercised  by  each  and  a 
study  of  the  ways  in  which  each  function 
and  sub-function  is  performed  so  as  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  highest  efficiency.  Costs  are  a 
necessary  part  of  such  studies.  Costs 
should  therefore  be  determined  for  each 
function  and  sub-function.  The  fiscal  rec- 
ords and  reports  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  followed  in  many  cities  and  a  few 
states  are  in  accord  with  this  fundamental 
principle  of  management  and  of  accounting. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  the  ma- 
king of  a  product  as  is  the  case  in  a  factory, 
but  the  development  of  individual  workers 
or  members  of  society.  The  attainment  of 
the  various  standards  in  the  course  of  study 
indicates  the  progress  that  each  is  making. 
The  most  important  educational  records  of 
the  school,  therefore,  are  those  showing  the 
progress  of  each  pupil  through  the  school 
course.   Each  child  is  a  unit  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  school.  The  general  aim  of  educa- 
tion must  be  reduced  to  individual  applica- 
tion before  it  can  become  the  most  efficient 
working  aim.  Efficiency  requires,  there- 
fore, a  record  of  each  individual's  progress 
in  the  most  convenient  form.  Hence  the 
framing  of  a  permanent  individual  record 
card  which  contains  a  place  for  the  entry 
of  the  most  essential  facts  needed  in  such  a 
study. 

But  in  making  comparisons  between 
school  systems  as  to  their  efficiency  in 
securing  normal  progress  of  pupils,  for 
which  forms  are  proposed,  there  is  a 
danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  lowering 
standards  in  order  to  make  a  good 
numerical  showing;  this  should  be  con- 
demned. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  schools  to  be 
satisfied  with  relatively  low  efficiency,  pro- 
vided other  schools  make  as  bad  a  showing. 
Inefficiency  is  excused  on  the  ground  that 
others  are  equally  at  fault.  This  is  not 
consistent  with  the  aim  of  building  up  the 
best  system  of  schools,  a  desire  which  most 
of  us  claim  to  have. 

Certain  practical  aspects  of  the  question 
should  be  briefly  considered  before  this 
presentation  is  closed.  Granted  that  uni- 
form records  and  reports  should  be  made  in 
local  school  systems,  should  the  additional 
labor  they  involve  be  required  of  teachers 
and  officers  who  are  already,  in  fact,  over- 
burdened? Should  superintendents  and 
principals  devote  more  time  to  office  work 
and  less  to  supervision  of  instruction  in 
order  to  give  the  time  required  for  these 
records  and  reports?  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  said  that  time  may  be  gained  for 
the  records  and  reports  by  cutting  out 
those  that  are  useless  and  those  that  are 
less  useful.  Probably  there  is  not  a  state, 
city  or  town  school  system  in  our  entire 
country  that  does  not  have  some,  and  many 
of  them  a  large  number,  of  records  and 


reports  that  fall  in  either  of  these  two 
classes.  In  fact  one  of  the  reasons  why 
teachers  and  officers  find  it  so  hard  to  work 
up  any  enthusiasm  on  the  matter  of  records 
and  reports  is  because  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  so  much  time  to  work  upon 
them  which  so  far  as  they  have  been  able 
to  see  benefited  neither  themselves  nor  any 
one  else  in  proportion  to  the  energy  ex- 
pended upon  them.  If  we  could  put  into 
application  at  once  the  principle  that  no 
record  or  report  should  be  required  which 
is  not  actually  utilized  by  superintendents 
in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  we 
should  thus  have  much  time  for  a  new  and 
better  type  of  school  accounting.  How- 
ever, the  application  of  this  principle 
would  from  the  local  point  of  view  exclude 
uniform  records  and  reports  where  use  was 
not  made  of  the  data  they  give.  And  this 
is  right.  If  a  school  has  the  lowest  grade 
of  management — the  conventional  or  unsys- 
tematic, and  is  content  to  remain  on  that 
low  plane,  the  only  good  I  can  see  for  uni- 
form records  and  reports  is  the  furnishing 
of  data  for  superintendents  of  other  cities 
to  use  in  comparison  and  for  state  superin- 
tendents to  gather  desired  facts. 

While  teachers  and  officers  already  work- 
ing near  the  limit  of  their  strength  often 
find  in  some  way  time  to  do  more  work  which 
they  see  is  worth  while,  nevertheless,  schools 
as  well  as  business  houses  require  book- 
keepers. The  proprietor  of  a  small  store  will 
do  his  own  bookkeeping,  but  before  the  busi- 
ness becomes  very  large  he  will  relieve  himself 
and  his  clerks  of  that  responsibility  in  order 
that  they  may  do  more  important  things. 
One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  waste  in  our 
schools  to-day  is  requiring  two  and  three 
thousand  dollar  men  to  do  things  year  after 
year  which  a  five  or  six  hundred  dollar 
clerk  could  do  just  as  well  or  better.  Super- 
intendents should  not  take  time  from  super- 
vision to  prepare  records  and  reports  un- 
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less  it  be  for  a  brief  period  in  order  to  get 
the  right  system  permanently  established. 
They  should,  however,  if  necessary,  take 
time  from  supervision  to  study  such  records 
and  reports  in  order  to  master  the  data 
contained  in  them*  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  schools.  Increased  efficiency  in  sys- 
tems of  school  records  and  reports  when 
recognized  by  school  boards  will  be  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  obtaining 
of  the  necessary  clerical  help  required  for 
their  proper  care. 

Uniform  records  and  reports  have  come 
to  stay  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  educa- 
tional procedure.  They  will  be  further  ex- 
tended and  perfected  and  will  in  time  come 
into  universal  use.  Otherwise,  public  edu- 
cation will  fail  to  take  that  place  in  the 
working  out  of  our  country's  destiny  which 
seems  to  be  ready  for  her.  It  would  seem 
to  be  incumbent  upon  each  of  us  wishing 
our  profession  to  render  its  full  service  to 
society  to  further  this  movement  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities  and  opportunities. 

Harlan  Updegraff 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN1 

Were  I  Fortunatus,  I  should  gently  twist 
my  wishing-hat,  and  behold,  there  would 
be  a  group  of  new  college  courses,  each  cen- 
tered about  the  fountain-head  of  all  pro- 
gress, the  home.  They  would  trace  its  evo- 
lution; they  would  reveal  its  significance 
in  the  advance  of  mankind  from  beasthood 
to  noble  manhood  and  womanhood;  they 
would  disclose  its  unrealized  ideals;  they 
would  deal  with  conditions  that  make  or 
mar ;  they  would  consider  the  house  beauti- 
ful and  the  house  sanitary;  they  would 
apply  the  principles  of  efficient  organiza- 

i  Bead  before  the  San  Francisco  Branch  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  November  27, 
1915,  at  Hotel  Oakland. 


tion  and  management;  they  would  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  income  and  outgo ;  they 
would  dwell  on  the  relation  of  the  home  to 
the  school,  the  church,  the  state,  and  the 
economic  order.  And  a  system  of  well- 
planned  exercises  would,  wherever  possible, 
connect  insight  with  practise. 

Having  wished  such  college  courses  into 
existence,  I  should  give  my  wishing-hat 
another  twist,  and  most  young  college 
women — and  a  goodly  number  of  young- 
men,  too — would  take  them,  along  with  other 
courses  designed  to  produce  the  college- 
bred  thoroughbred.  Of  the  several  roads 
to  Liberal  Culture  many  young  women — 
and  again  I  don't  bar  young  men — would 
find  this  the  most  natural  and  most  direct. 
Incidentally,  the  foundations  would  be  laid 
as  to  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  for 
home-making  on  a  high  plane,  whenever 
Prince  Charming  proves  irresistible.  But 
the  courses  I  have  in  mind  would  not  imply 
a  policy  of  "watchful  waiting"  on  the  part 
of  the  young  college  woman.  They  would 
not  be  vocational.  Like  other  liberating 
studies  and  disciplines,  they  would  aim  at 
development  of  personalities  and  so  at 
making  life  more  worth  living,  for  self  and 
others.  They  would  doubtless  come  to  rich- 
est fruition  in  the  case  of  subsequent  wife- 
hood and  motherhood;  but  their  value  as 
educational  means  would  be  independent  of 
these  phases  of  woman's  experience. 

Once  more  I  twist  my  wishing-hat.  Now 
every  young  college  woman  is  seen  to  have 
put  on  her  working-program  pursuits  with 
a  vocational  turn.  Each  realizes  that 
women  as  well  as  men  are  to  be  qualified 
through  their  university  training  to  dis- 
charge their  functions  later  on  as  active  and 
efficient  leading  citizens.  Each  realizes 
that  even  the  first  degree,  that  of  liberal 
arts,  should  stand  not  only  for  fitness,  but 
also  for  fitness  for  something.   For  women 
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no  less  than  for  men  a  higher  education 
that  prepares  only  for  leisure  and  perhaps 
a  purely  decorative  or  parasitic  life  should 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  college  course 
should  lay  at  least  the  foundations  for  a 
calling  that  promises  self-support  or,  at 
any  rate,  some  kind  of  specific  social  serv- 
ice, worthy  of  a  college  graduate.  Only  a 
definite  purpose,  such  as  the  choice  of  a 
calling  implies,  is  likely  to  issue  in  that 
kind  of  effort  that  will  build  up  a  socially 
efficient  personality.  Women  perhaps 
more  than  men  need  to  be  warned  against 
making  a  college  course  a  thing  for  indi- 
vidual subjective  satisfactions.  At  least 
fully  as  much  as  men  they  need  to  learn  to 
give  intelligent  allegiance  to  a  cause  out- 
side of  themselves.  Hence  every  college 
woman,  whatever  her  present  economic 
status  or  prospects,  should,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  course,  concentrate  effort 
about  a  vocational  aim,  and  subject  herself 
to  specific  training  for  specific  doing. 

Two  special  considerations  reenforce  this 
educational  demand.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  urged  with  considerable  force  that 
modern  family  life  can  not  be  adequately 
promoted  if  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband 
is  not  trained  for  effective  participation  in 
some  work  that  lies  outside  of  the  modern 
home.  The  home  of  an  earlier  day  was  a 
world  in  little.  The  woman  who  presided 
over  it  was  called  upon  to  be  an  expert  in 
many  directions.  Her  sphere  of  activities, 
narrowly  circumscribed  as  it  was  in  many 
ways,  yet  furnished  a  life-long  university 
course,  as  it  were,  and  offered  opportunities 
for  an  infinitely  richer  development  of  per- 
sonality than  the  modern  home  is  likely  to 
do,  which  often  calls  only  for  expertness  in 
dusting  and  possibly  cooking  and  dish- 
washing. On  the  other  hand,  the  network 
of  communal  interconnections  has  become 
vastly  more  intricate ;  the  ramifications  of 
the  modern  home  into  the  social  and  eco- 


nomic environment  have  been  infinitely 
multiplied.  Hence  the  modern  home  re- 
quires not  only  a  broader  training  than 
formerly  but  also  a  more  thorough  specific 
training,  social  or  civic  or  economic,  a 
training  which  the  home  itself  can  not 
supply.  In  the  second  place,  the  economic 
and  social  and  political  problems  of  mod- 
ern society  call  for  services  which  women 
can  render  better  than  men.  Such  are,  for 
example,  problems  of  municipal,  state  and 
national  housekeeping  and  what  is  implied 
therein.  Their  solution  means  progress  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  efficiency  of 
the  greatest  number.  They  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership.  They  can  not  be 
solved,  however,  by  women  with  only  a 
general  education  any  more  than  problems 
of  engineering  can  be  solved  by  men  who 
have  never  studied  engineering.  New  vo- 
cations are  being  evolved  that  demand  both 
broad  culture  and  specific  mastery,  and 
unless  college-bred  women  contribute  to 
their  evolution  by  pioneering  initiative, 
the  rate  of  progress  will  be  slower  than  it 
need  be.  The  time  must  come,  for  instance, 
when  the  administration  of  our  cities  will 
be  on  a  professional  basis,  when  the  higher 
positions  will  presuppose  preparation  anal- 
ogous to  that  for  law  and  medicine  and 
teaching.  Women  can  hasten  that  day 
and  by  doing  so  will  gradually  widen  the 
range  of  vocational  opportunities  for  the 
college  woman. 

Now,  if  the  foregoing  wishes  embody 
worthy  aims,  it  seems  clear  that  a  progres- 
sive university  will  function  more  and 
more  perfectly  and  more  and  more  help- 
fully if,  besides  organizing  liberal  culture 
courses  on  the  home,  it  will  provide  more 
abundantly  than  hitherto  for  the  vocational 
training  of  women,  and  will,  moreover, 
adopt  the  policy  of  aimfully  fostering  the 
development  of  professions  out  of  the  nu- 
merous civic,  social,  commercial,  industrial 
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and  agricultural  callings  that  can  be  effi- 
ciently plied  only  by  persons  of  broad  cul- 
ture specifically  prepared.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  greatly  aided,  as  already  inti- 
mated, if  women  would  give  it  their  or- 
ganized support,  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  as  well  as  in  that  of  their 
bread-winning  sisters.  Their  attention 
might  naturally  be  given  first  to  certain 
professions  in  the  making,  in  some  branches 
of  industry,  of  business,  of  agriculture,  hi 
house  and  city  planning,  in  public  hygiene, 
in  the  management  of  the  corporate  and 
institutional  affairs  of  city,  state  and  na- 
tion. Many  occupations  in  these  fields  are 
still  so  closely  related  to  the  social  services 
women  render  as  wives  and  mothers  and 
managers  of  households  as  not  to  be  really 
alien  pursuits,  but  rather  specialized  forms 
of  homekeeping.  May  we  not  hope,  then, 
that  little  by  little  a  number  of  occupa- 
tions that  have  radiated  from  the  home  will 
become  more  and  more  organized  definitely 
into  callings  for  which  special  technical 
preparation  will  be  made  on  a  liberal  cul- 
ture basis,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  under- 
graduate college  woman  will  have  a  larger 
number  of  vocations  to  choose  from? 

But  while  we  may  resolve  to  make  wishes 
and  prophecies  come  true,  we  realize  that 
we  can  not  escape  at  once  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  moment.  What  this  is  we  all 
know.  Not  long  ago  a  young  college  woman 
told  me  she  must  teach  and  wouldn't  I  let 
her  know  in  case  I  learned  of  a  vacancv. 
Less  than  four  weeks  later  I  received  a 
wedding  card  with  this  laconic  message 
written  across  its  face :  "  I  have  chosen  the 
other  alternative."  Some  exaggeration 
here,  of  course,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
teaching  is  the  only  profession  to  which 
college  women  aspire  in  large  numbers,  al- 
though women  differ  probably  as  widely 
as  men  in  varieties  of  individual  aptitude 
and  predilection.    From  the  point  of  view 


of  the  common  good  this  fact  means  that 
the  human  wealth  represented  by  college 
women  is  very  unsatisfactorily  distributed 
if  not  actually  wasted.  The  needs  of  mod- 
ern society  call  for  a  greater  variety  of 
efficient  services  on  the  part  of  its  educated 
and  trained  women.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  teaching  profession  and  of  edu- 
cation this  fact  means  not  only  lowered 
conditions  of  service,  but  also  an  insufficient 
number  of  men.  And  thoughtful  men  and 
women  are  agreed  that  boys  and  girls 
should  not  be  brought  up  as  if  they  were 
half-orphans  and  that  women  teachers 
alone  can  not  be  expected  to  represent 
mothers  and  fathers  and  the  state.  For 
the  individual  woman  candidate  this  over- 
supply — which  in  California  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing— means  of  course  fierce  compe- 
tition and  then  perhaps  failure  to  obtain 
a  position,  unless  she  has  had  the  wisdom 
to  prepare  herself  for  one  of  the  newer 
specialties. 

This  state  of  affairs  is,  of  course,  the  re- 
sult of  a  combination  of  causes.  There  is 
the  call  to  social  service ;  there  is  the  fact 
that  teaching  is  potentially  the  most  human 
of  all  professions;  there  is  the  maternal 
instinct,  which  makes  vicarious  mother- 
hood seem  more  attractive  than  other  forms 
of  self-expression ;  there  is  the  opportunity 
for  keeping  alive  the  intellectual  interests 
of  university  days  and  for  communicating 
them  to  the  younger  generation ;  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a  mode  of  self-support  that 
is  sanctioned  by  the  arbiters  of  "good 
form,"  that  promises  a  comparatively  se- 
cure and  definite  income,  however  small, 
and  that  offers  provision  for  holidays  for 
body  and  soul.  Such  facts  and  motives 
will  probably  continue  to  make  teaching  a 
preferred  profession  for  women.  And  of 
course,  one  may  add  in  passing,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  career  for  talent  regardless  of 
sex  is  bound  to  win  its  way,  until  every 
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kind  and  grade  of  teaching  position  will  be 
accessible  to  women,  without  intervening 
artificial  barriers.  But  there  are  two 
external  reasons  why  teaching  is  chosen  so 
often  without  regard  to  any  inward  call  or 
to  potential  fitness.  One  is  that  the  gate  is 
wide  and  the  way  is  broad  that  leadeth  to 
destruction.  Teaching  appears  to  the 
young  college  woman  as  the  logical  and 
familiar  continuation  of  a  smooth  and  well- 
travelled  road,  over  which  she  has  been 
passing  since  her  first  day  at  school.  She 
knows  the  inside  of  schoolrooms  and  what 
teachers  are  likely  to  do  or  to  leave  un- 
done. She  can  easily  inform  herself  con- 
cerning the  conditions  that  must  be  met 
before  she  can  become  a  member  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Agencies  of  various 
kinds  are  available  to  assist  her  into  her 
first  position,  and  beyond,  if  necessary. 
She  is  able  to  forecast  the  future  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  qualifying 
"ifs. "  She  understands,  too,  that  the 
initial  salary  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  any 
other  type  of  occupation  offers  to  any  be- 
ginner. No  radical  break  with  the  past  is 
required  and  the  future  is  seen  in  fairly 
definite  outline.  She  is  not  confronted  by 
the  problem  of  how  to  blaze  a  trail  into  the 
unknown.  Of  course,  the  operation  of  this 
cause  is  not  confined  to  women.  Altogether 
too  many  young  men  choose  engineering 
or  law  or  medicine  simply  because  these 
professions  represent  traditional,  well- 
beaten  paths.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  percentage  of  born  pathfinders 
and  pioneers  is  always  small,  even  if  school 
and  college,  through  their  failure  to  stimu- 
late initiative  and  self-reliance,  have  not 
reduced  it  still  farther. 

Inseparable  from  this  cause  is  a  second 
one,  namely,  the  stage  of  development 
reached  by  various  non-traditional  occupa- 
tions that  suggest  themselves  as  possible 
alternatives  to  teaching.   It  has  never  been 


the  habit  of  universities  to  prospect  for 
future  social  needs  or  even  to  be  ready  to 
supply  a  demand  as  soon  as  it  arises.  Nor 
have  universities  hitherto  regarded  it  as 
their  duty  to  do  pioneering  work  in  devel- 
oping and  organizing  new  professions. 
Accordingly  university  curricula  take 
small  account  of  new  beginnings  and  de- 
velopments. In  fact,  as  is  well  known,  a 
new  subject,  involving  new  applications  of 
human  intelligence  to  the  affairs  of  men, 
is  usually  subjected  to  a  fierce  struggle  for 
life,  even  after  it  has  received  official  aca- 
demic recognition.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  young  woman  is  all  at  sea  as  to 
vocational  possibilities.  If  her  attention 
is  directed  to  civic  or  social  service  call- 
ings, or  to  positions  for  which  a  college 
woman  might  fit  herself,  in  agriculture,  in 
the  industries,  in  business,  and  so  on,  the 
source  of  information  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  university  or  any  of  the  courses  offered 
therein.  Moreover,  she  is  without  the  data 
of  experience  that  would  enable  her  to 
imagine  her  career  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  absence  of  any  chan- 
nels of  connection  between  the  university 
and  those  controlling  desirable  positions, 
even  a  dauntless  spirit  is  apt  to  shrink  from 
venturing  on  an  uncharted  ocean.  The 
majority  will  seek  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. 

Now,  in  saying  all  this  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  efforts  made  by  women  for  some 
time  past  to  open  up  non-teaching  spheres 
of  activity.  The  publications  of  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston,  the  work  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations  of  New  York  City,  the 
bulletins  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  and  sev- 
eral other  undertakings  of  a  similar  nature 
represent  very  helpful  contributions  to  the 
question  of  differentiated  occupations  for 
suitably  trained  college  women.    In  more 
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than  one  respect  all  we  of  ^aniornia  need 
to  do  is  to  heed  the  injunction :  Go  ye  and 
do  likewise.  But  after  all,  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  been  done  elsewhere  is  not  appli- 
cable locally.  The  problem  is  not  solved 
as  the  individual  California  college  girl 
faces  it.  Perhaps  I  can  best  make  my 
meaning  clear  if  I  group  together  the 
further  steps  that  seem  necessary  to  divert 
a  larger  proportion  of  college  women  into 
other  occupations  vthan  that  of  teaching. 

First  of  all,  there  is  needed  a  survey  as 
definite  as  possible  of  actual  or  prospective 
vocational  opportunities  in  California. 
Such  a  survey  would  cover  both  city  and 
country.  It  would  aim  to  neglect  no  occu- 
pation that  is  now,  or  can  be  made  an  ap- 
plied science.  It  would  include  county  and 
city  and  state  administration.  Like  other 
vocational  surveys,  it  would  go  into  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  each  occupation,  its 
demands  on  health  and  strength,  its  per- 
manency, the  chances  it  offers  for  advance- 
ment, in  short,  all  those  things  that  make  a 
vocation  serve  the  purposes  of  the  master 
calling  of  all  of  us,  that  of  living  an  in- 
creasingly worthy  and  effective  human  life. 

In  the  second  place,  a  systematic  attempt 
needs  to  be  made  to  secure  a  favorable  atti- 
tude towards  the  employment  of  women 
college  graduates.  Fortunately,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  both  the  prejudice  of 
pioneering  days  against  college  graduates 
in  general  and  the  belief  that  success  in  any 
non-academic  occupation  is  determined 
solely  by  mere  native  intelligence  and  long 
apprenticeship  are  disappearing.  The 
number  of  employers  is  growing  who  are 
looking  for  an  increase  in  efficiency  to  the 
university-trained  men  and  women  and 
would  prefer  them  if  they  could  get  them. 
I  am  reminded,  for  example,  of  what  I  was 
told  by  the  head  buyer  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best-known  dry  goods  firms  in  San 
Francisco.    He  said: 


I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  induce  five  or  six 
senior  girls  to  put  themselves  in  my  charge  on 
three  half-days  in  the  week  for  training  in  buying 
our  finer  grades  of  goods.  I  am  sure  that  very 
desirable  positions  would  be  open  to  them  after  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  this  sort  of  ap- 
prenticeship. The  best  of  them  would  be  able  to 
command  salaries  greatly  in  excess  of  anything 
they  could  hope  for  as  teachers.  And  there  would 
be  nothing  in  these  positions  that  would  neces- 
sarily repel  a  woman  of  refinement. 

Moreover,  an  enquiry  would  probably  re- 
veal that  even  more  or  less  political  offi- 
cials would  not  be  disinclined  to  give  the 
college-bred  woman  at  least  a  trial. 

The  third  need  is  the  creation  of  a  bu- 
reau, preferably  a  university  bureau,  at 
least  for  the  present,  which  shall  analyze 
and  sort  the  data  gathered,  which  shall 
place  full  and  accurate  information  within 
ready  reach  of  the  college  girl,  and  which 
shall  provide  for  suitable  lectures,  designed 
to  exhibit  not  only  the  purely  material  as- 
pects of  possible  choices  of  callings  or  pro- 
fessions but  also  those  features  that  illus- 
trate the  possible  human  satisfactions,  the 
opportunities  for  self-realization  and  the 
contributions  that  may  be  made  to  social 
progress.  In  touch  with  the  students,  such 
a  bureau  would  also  try  to  get  in  touch  and 
keep  in  touch  with  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies  which  control  the  filling  of  vacancies 
or  the  establishment  of  new  positions,  and 
which  have  been  induced  to  form  the  habit 
of  looking  to  the  universities  for  promising 
candidates.  Instead  of  creating  such  an 
institution  de  novo  it  would  probably  be 
found  practicable  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  functions  now  exercised  by  appoint- 
ment secretaries  or  committees  dealing 
with  the  placing  of  teachers. 

A  fourth  step  would  be  to  place  on  the 
staff  of  such  a  bureau  a  woman  qualified  by 
specialized  study  and  tact  and  common 
sense  as  expert  vocational  counsellor  for 
women.    The  functions  demanded  of  such 
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a  person  themselves  imply  a  new  profes- 
sional career,  at  least  for  a  small  number 
of  women.  The  functions,  it  is  clear, 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  distinct  from 
those  of  a  dean  of  women,  and  on  the  other, 
from  those  involved  in  administering  the 
vocational  bureau.  They  would  call  for 
qualities  that  could  raise  advice  to  the 
rank  of  an  applied  science  and  possibly  a 
fine  art. 

As  information  accumulates  and  the 
systematic  search  for  vocational  opportuni- 
ties continues,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
and  possible  for  the  universities  to  indicate 
how  the  many  courses  now  offered  may  be 
utilized  in  manifold  combinations  to 
further  a  multiplicity  of  vocational  pur- 
poses. Little  by  little  new  courses  and 
groups  of  courses  would  be  added.  Little 
by  little  the  universities  would  promote 
efficiency  in  many  new  directions,  would 
relieve  the  congestion  in  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  would  multiply  for  many  in- 
dividual women  the  chances  for  a  congenial 
occupation. 

Now,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for 
a  combination  of  money  and  enlightened 
despotism  to  take  the  steps  indicated  al- 
most at  once.  But  as  neither  is  at  our  dis- 
posal in  very  large  amounts  the  question  is : 
how  may  the  way  be  prepared?  Might  it 
not  be  possible  for  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.  to  initiate  and  carry 
on  at  least  a  partial  survey,  such  as  I  have 
described,  of  opportunities  in  the  bay  re- 
gion? Might  it  not  be  feasible  for  the 
same  organization  to  induce  the  high- 
school  teachers .  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  to  gather  pertinent  information  and 
to  transmit  the  same?  Could  not  the  A.  C. 
A.  get  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
to  cooperate  in  a  state-wide  survey? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  at  all  events  to 
keep  this  matter  to  the  fore  and  to  assist  in 


shaping  and  focusing  the  thought  of  the 
women  of  California  on  this  problem?  At 
the  University  of  California  the  successful 
device  of  a  self-conducted  seminar  could  be 
utilized  for  purposes  of  investigation  by  a 
group  or  groups  of  graduate  women  stu- 
dents.2 This  device  provides  an  opportu- 
nity £or  intensive  specialized  study  of  a  par- 
ticular problem  and  for  university  credit  for 
the  results  obtained.  Several  young  men 
have  in  this  way  made  themselves  almost 
specialists  in  the  field  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. Then,  too,  it  is  hoped  that  the  De- 
partment of  Education  will  before  long 
have  a  professor  of  vocational  education, 
who  would  of  course  be  expected  to  inter- 
est himself  actively  in  the  problem  of  voca- 
tions for  women  graduates  and  in  the  ef- 
forts made  to  solve  it. 

And  so  I  feel  confident  that  organized 
cooperative  effort  would  do  much  toward 
constructing  new  roads,  with  legible  and 
attractive  sign  posts,  to  termini  other  than 
that  of  teaching.  Alexis  F.  Lange 

University  of  California 

EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  PENSION  BILL 

Senator  Lock  wood  introduced  the  compro- 
mise Teachers'  Pension  Bill  in  the  New  York 
State  Senate  last  week.  It  is  stated  in  School 
that  this  bill  was  agreed  on,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  at  a  conference  between  the  Pen- 
sion Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Federation 
Association  and  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Mayor's  Pension  Commission.  The  directors 
of  the  federation  empowered  the  committee 
to  send  the  bill  to  Albany  if  an  agreement  was 
reached.  The  following  represented  the  teach- 
ers at  the  conference:  Theophilus  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Teachers'  Federation;  Miss 
Grace  Strachan,  chairman  of  the  Federation 
Pension  Committee;  Edward  Mandel,  Dr. 
Frederic  W.  Mar,  John  W.  Pafferty,  Magnus 
Gross,  George  W.  Dorland,  Miss  Isabel  A. 

2  Such  a  group  has  been  organized  and  is  at 
work. 
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Ennis,  Miss  Mary  Meagher,  Miss  Margaret 
Holmes,  Miss  Margaret  Knox,  Miss  Lucille 
Nicol,  Miss  Gratia  Goller,  Miss  Olive  Jones, 
Dr.  James  Sullivan,  Ernest  Crandall,  Miss 
Edna  Phillips,  Lyman  A.  Best,  Harry  Penhal- 
low,  Daniel  Eeldman  and  William  Hendrie. 
City  Chamberlain  Henry  C.  Bruere,  Mrs. 
Frank  Cothren  and  Joseph  Haag  represented 
the  city.  Ira  Ettinger  represented  Frank 
Dowling,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
The  three  experts  of  the  Mayor's  Commission, 
with  William  Hutcheson,  an  actuary,  also  at- 
tended. Mr.  Hendrie  was  the  only  one  who 
opposed  the  conference  plan. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  plan,  as 
submitted  by  Miss  Isabel  A.  Ennis  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  teachers : 

I.  Administration — Pension  Board. — Members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  designated  by  mayor, 
president  of  the  Board1  of  Education,  controller  of 
New  York  City  and  three  teacher  members  elected 
as  now;  consent  by  one  city  member,  one  teacher 
member  and  two  other  members  necessary  for  any 
discretionary  action ;  Pension  Board  makes  its  own 
by-laws  and  elects  its  chairman;  to  submit  yearly 
itemized  statement  of  money  necessary,  etc.,  and 
after  verification  by  Board  of  Estimate,  amount  so 
verified  shall  be  included  in  tax  levy;  controller  to 
hold  and  invest  funds,  as  now. 

II.  Income — Items  Concerning  Fund. —  (1)  $800,- 
000  permanent  fund  and  all  money  in  excess  of 
$800,000  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  on 
June  30,  3916;  (2)  contributions;  present  force; 
3.1  per  cent,  to  7.9  per  cent,  of  salary,  according 
to  present  age,  sex  and  length  of  service  prior  to 
reorganization  of  fund  (about  13  per  cent,  of 
present  force  would  pay  this  higher  rate) ;  (a) 
New  entrants,  2.19  per  cent,  to  7.55  per  cent.  We 
have  been  assured  that  these  are  tentative  figures, 
which  on  final  calculation  will  be  10  per  cent, 
lower;  (5)  different  rates,  men  and  women;  (c) 
teachers  contribute  half;  city  contributes  half,  of 
sum  required  for  pensions  accruing  for  future 
service;  (d)  teachers  with  "outside  experience' ' 
pay  arrears;  (e)  two  options  to  be  given  to  those 
who  desire  lower  rates  and  consequently  lower  pen- 
sions (this  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  people 
who  cry,  ' '  I  would  rather  pay  less  and  have  a 
lower  pension");  (/)  board's  actuary  to  examine 
report  and  certify  the  condition  of  the  fund  every 
five  years;  (g)  at  no  time  in  the  future  is  the  rate 


of  deduction  to  be  over  per  cent,  of  salary,  but  less 
if  the  computations  so  show.  All  dividends,  inter- 
est arising  out  of  investment,  city  takes  over  the 
old  pension  fund  and  it  neither  reduces  nor  revokes 
any  privilege  or  right  of  those  on  the  retired  list. 

III.  Age  Limit. — None. 

IV.  Pensions. —  (1)  No  minimum;  no  maximum; 
(2)  retire  on  demand  after  thirty-five  years'  serv- 
ice, half  pay;  disability,  after  twenty  years,  1-70 
for  each  year  of  service,  based  on  the  average  of 
salary  of  the  last  ten  years;  disability,  after 
thirty  years,  1-60  for  each  year  of  service,  based 
on  the  average  salary  of  the  last  ten  years.  Be- 
cause of  reorganization  and  condition  of  fund  no 
pension  for  the  next  five  years  will  be  greater  than 
half  pay  at  time  of  retirement.  After  1922,  1-70 
in  addition  to  half  pay  for  each  year  of  service 
over  thirty-five  years. 

V.  Withdrawals — Besignation,  Dismissal,  Trans- 
fer.— Contributions  returned  with  4  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest.  In  case  of  death,  said  contribu- 
tions returned  with  4  per  cent,  compound  interest 
to  legal  heir. 

Miscellaneous. — Three  Pension  Board  physicians ; 
two  appointed  by  Pension  Board,  one  by  Board  of 
Education;  examination  of  all  applicants  for  disa- 
bility; pensions  at  time  of  retirement  and  period- 
ically thereafter. 

Reappointment  to  Active  Service. — Pension  Board 
physicians  may  "retire"  on  leave  of  absence  for 
a  year  any  one  who  has  served  twenty  years  and 
who  is  physically  unable  to  continue  teaching. 
Pension  Board  recommends  to  Board  of  Education 
reappointment  of  teacher. 

A  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ABNORMAL 
CHILDREN 

The  Local  Board  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.) 
Normal  School  recently  appointed  Miss 
Eleanor  Gray,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  to  conduct 
the  new  department  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers to  take  charge  of  classes  of  children  whose 
minds  have  not  developed  normally. 

Miss  Gray  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  in  Chicago 
Normal  School  as  critic,  and  later  was  for 
seven  years  dean  of  women  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Bellingham,  Washington.  She 
has  been  interested  in  the  type  of  children  for 
whom  little  provision  has  been  made,  and  has 
pursued  the  subject  in  the  most  widely  known 
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institution  in  the  United  States — the  training 
school  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  where  she  is 
now  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Goddard. 

Thus  far  New  Jersey  is  the  only  state  having 
a  law  which  provides  special  classes  for  back- 
ward children.  In  recent  years  some  of  the 
larger  cities  have  realized  the  need  and  have 
established  rooms  and  teachers  for  them,  not 
only  for  the  improvement  of  individuals,  but 
for  the  relief  of  the  classes  of  which  they  were 
the  troublesome  members. 

No  regular  course  of  training  has  yet  been 
established  to  furnish  teachers  for  this  work. 
The  nearest  approach  has  been  a  six  weeks'  pe- 
riod of  observation  and  lectures  in  a  few  insti- 
tutions for  the  feebleminded.  Several  univer- 
sities have  offered  courses  intended  to  help  in 
this  direction.  The  growing  need  to  care  for 
this  class  of  children,  arising  from  the  sense  of 
duty  to  them  and  economy  for  the  state,  has 
led  the  education  department  to  consider 
establishing  a  course  in  one  of  the  state  normal 
schools. 

Such  a  course  will  be  offered  at  the  Oswego 
Normal  and  Training  School  in  1916  (Septem- 
ber). It  is  open  to  those  who  have  some  spe- 
cial gifts  adapted  to  this  work  and  who  already 
possess  a  normal  diploma.  The  course  will 
cover  a  year  of  theory,  observation  and  practise 
under  an  expert  trained  by  the  leading  author- 
ities in  this  country.  A  special  diploma  will 
be  issued  authorizing  graduates  to  teach,  or- 
ganize and  supervise  subnormal  classes.  The 
earlier  graduates  will  no  doubt  be  in  demand 
to  train  others  and  the  salaries  for  such  teach- 
ers are  already  in  advance  of  the  average  for 
the  grades.  Only  a  limited  number  will  be 
enrolled  for  the  course.  Later  it  is  possible 
that  a  shortened  course  may  be  given  those 
who  do  not  care  to  become  supervisors  but  to 
do  class  work  only. 

THE  ELLEN  RICHARDS  RESEARCH  PRIZE 

The  Naples  Table  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Laboratory  Research  by  Women  an- 
nounces the  offer  of  an  eighth  prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  best  thesis  written  by 
a  woman,  on  a  scientific  subject.  This  thesis 
must  embody  new  observations  and  new  con- 


clusions based  on  independent  laboratory  re- 
search in  biological  (including  psychological), 
chemical  or  physical  science.  The  theses 
offered  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  prize,  Dr.  Lilian 
Welsh,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  be- 
fore February  25,  1917.  The  title  page  of  each 
manuscript  must  bear  an  assumed  name;  and 
the  writer  must  send  with  her  manuscript,  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  her  application 
blank  and  superscribed  with  her  assumed  name. 
The  Board  of  Examiners,  for  1916-17,  consists 
of  Dr.  William  H.  Howell,  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School;  Dr.  Elmer  P.  Kohler,  Har- 
vard University;  and  Dr.  Henry  Crew,  North- 
western University. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  Florence  Sabin, 
B.S.,  Smith,  '93,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, '00,  for  a  thesis  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Lymphatic  System;  to  Nettie  M.  Stevens, 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Leland  Stanford  University,  '99, 
'00,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr,  '03,  for  a  thesis  on  a 
Study  of  the  Germ  Cells  of  Aphis  rosea  and  of 
Aphis  oenotherce;  to  Florence  Buchanan,  D.Sc, 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London,  for  a 
thesis  on  the  Time  Taken  in  the  Transmission 
of  Keflex  Impulses  in  the  Spinal  Cord  of  the 
Frog;  and  to  Mrs.  Ida  Smedley  MacLean 
(Mrs.  Hugh),  D.Sc,  London  University,  Eng- 
land, for  a  thesis  on  an  Investigation  into  the 
Methods  of  Formation  of  Fatty  Acids  from 
Carbohydrates  in  the  Organism. 

In  April,  1911,  the  prize  was  named  the  Ellen 
Richards  Research  Prize  in  recognition  of  the 
devoted  service  of  Mrs.  Richards  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  prize  since  its  ap- 
pointment in  1900. 

The  association  is  maintained  by  annual 
subscriptions  of  fifty  dollars  each.  During 
the  current  year  the  following  institutions  are 
among  the  subscribing  members :  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  Barnard  College,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Goucher  College,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Radcliffe  College,  Smith  College,  Yassar 
College,  Wellesley  College,  Women's  College 
in  Brown  University,  Women's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
Western  Reserve  University. 
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THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

The  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  an  installment  of  which 
is  made  public  to-day,  will  set  forth  certain 
novel  policies  of  the  board.  On  this  subject 
the  report  will  say: 

The  General  Education  Board  has  decided  to 
aid  promising  workers  in  the  investigation  of 
problems  in  educational  theory  and  practise;  from 
time  to  time  it  will  undertake  to  make  possible  the 
preparation  of  scientific  monographs  dealing  with 
large  questions  of  educational  policy  and  experi- 
ence. 

Without  promulgating  or  making  itself  respon- 
sible for  any  particular  doctrine,  the  board  hopes 
to  assist  in  ascertaining  facts  in  order  that  prac- 
tise may  be  in  a  position  to  utilize  experience. 

Education  will  thus  tend  to  develop  like  medi- 
cine, in  which  gradually  a  large  body  of  scientific 
material  has  been  accumulated  and  is  being  more 
and  more  made  the  basis  of  practise. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  enable 
Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of  the  school 
of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to 
prosecute  to  their  conclusion  his  investigations  and 
experiments  in  the  technique  of  handwriting  and 
reading. 

An  invitation  has  been  accepted  from  the  school 
authorities  of  Gary,  Indiana,  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  reliable  and  detailed  account  of  an  experi- 
ment which  has  attracted  widespread  attention; 
and  the  study  will  be  made  in  the  fall  by  a  corps 
of  specialists  under  the  direction  of  the  secretaries. 

College  and  university  accounting  has  undoubt- 
edly improved  in  recent  years,  but  conditions  are 
still  far  from  satisfactory.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  properly  prepared  handbook  might  do  much 
to  assist  academic  accountants  to  solve  their  diffi- 
culties; and  in  this  hope  the  board  has  arranged 
with  Mr.  Trevor  Arnett,  auditor  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  such  a 
volume. 

The  appropriations  of  the  board  for  the  past 
year  were: 

Colleges  and  universities  $1,275,000 

Special  appropriation  to  "Washington  and 

Lee  University   5,000 

Professors  of  secondary  education   33,650 

State  agents  of  rural  schools  for  whites.  40,500 
State  agents  of  rural  schools  for  negroes.  26,500 
Colleges  and  schools  for  negroes   89,000 


Work  of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation.  15,000 

County  training  schools   8,000 

Home  makers'  clubs   15,000 

Farm  demonstration  work  in  Maine  (in- 
cluding boys'  and  girls'  clubs)    21,000 

Farm  demonstration  work  in  New  Hamp- 
shire   (including    boys'    and  girls' 

clubs)   10,000 

Rural  education    6,000 

Educational  investigation  and  research.  32,500 

Administrative  expenses   61,692 


$1,638,842 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo  was  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Washington  on 
March  20  and  21.  In  addition  to  numerous 
receptions  and  other  social  arrangements,  there 
were  three  general  assemblies.  At  the  first 
of  these  addresses  of  greeting  were  presented 
on  behalf  of  different  universities  and  insti- 
tutions, while  at  the  third,  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  made  an 
address,  and  Dr.  Suzzallo  gave  the  inaugural 
address  which  is  printed  above. 

Ernest  O.  Holland,  Ph.D.,  former  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the  Washington 
State  College  at  Pullman,  on  March  26. 

Dean  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry, has  succeeded  Dr.  John  H.  Worst  as 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  associate  professor 
of  elementary  education  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  has  been  appointed  com- 
missioner of  education  for  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. Professor  Hillegas  resigns  his  position 
at  Teachers  College  to  accept  this  position 
which  he  assumes  about  July  1. 

Superintendent  John  H.  Francis,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  offered  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  schools,  and 
has  signified  his  acceptance.  The  election  can 
not  take  place  until  after  May.  The  salary  is 
$6,500  and  the  term  of  office  five  years. 

J.  H.  Cook,  Jr.,  county  superintendent  of 
Pickaway  County,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
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ant  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  Ohio  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  L.  Clifton,  who  has 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  college  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Following  the  refusal  of  the  school  board 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  reelect  L.  J.  Mont- 
gomery as  superintendent  of  schools,  he  re- 
signed, and  will  take  up  a  new  line  of  work. 
H.  G.  Imel,  a  teacher  of  science  in  the  high 
school,  has  been  appointed  temporary  superin- 
tendent. 

Mr.  George  L.  McGisson,  for  eleven  years 
director  of  the  Toledo  City  Schools,  has  re- 
signed to  go  into  business. 

At  Columbia  University  advancement  in 
grade  of  the  following  associate  and  assistant 
professors  and  instructors  has  been  made  by 
the  trustees:  From  associate  professor  to  pro- 
fessor— Messrs.  Erskine  (English),  Lawrence 
(English)  and  Pegram  (physics).  From  as- 
sistant professor  to  associate  professor — 
Messrs.  Agger  (economics),  Beans  (chem- 
istry), Burnside  (mechanics),  Freas  (chemis- 
try), Hollingworth  (psychology),  Mason 
(music),  Metzger  (chemical  engineering), 
Ogilivie  (geology),  Pike  (physiology)  and 
Stowell  (international  law).  From  instructor 
to  assistant  professor — Messrs.  Bastedo  (clin- 
ical medicine),  Guernsey  (classical  philology), 
Hehre  (electrical  engineering),  Williams 
(physiology). 

Dr.  F.  Herbert  Snow,  chief  of  the  engi- 
neering division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Service  Commission,  has  been  appointed  a  lec- 
turer on  public  utilities  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  He  will  give  a  series  of  ten  lec- 
tures on  public  utilities  to  the  seniors  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  discussing  the  Penn- 
sylvania utilities  law  and  the  work  of  the 
commission;  inter-state  commerce  commis- 
sion railway  valuation;  rate  regulation  of 
water,  electric  light,  heating  and  gas  com- 
panies and  valuation  of  public  utilities. 

President  Robert  Bernecker,  John  S.  Ben- 
nett, Frank  P.  Bell,  Frank  Davis  and  Arthur 
Knierman,  members  of  the  Ridgefield  Park 
(N.  J.)  Board  of  Education  whose  votes  dis- 
missed Principal  Walter  G.  Davis,  of  the  high 


school,  after  a  sensational  trial,  were  defeated 
for  reelection  on  March  21.  The  candidates 
elected,  Henry  T.  Griggs,  Walter  J.  Townsend, 
Edward  J.  Brookins,  Frank  C.  Palmer  and  Dr. 
D.  Corn,  are  pledged  to  reinstate  Principal 
Davis  if  the  State  Board  of  Education  sets 
aside  his  dismissal  at  the  hearing  on  April  6. 

The  Public  Education  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  held  a  public  discussion  at 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  on  March  31, 
on  the  subject  of  "  Home  Rule  in  Education," 
to  consider  the  features  of  the  bill  presented  to 
the  Legislature  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  speakers  announced  were 
Deputy  State  Commissioner  Finegan,  City 
Chamberlain  Bruere,  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Brooklyn  Boys'  High  School;  Dr. 
Stephen  Pierce  Duggan,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  Commissioner  Martin, 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Charter  Day  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  celebrated  on  March  20.  At  the 
university  convocation  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
dinner  at  the  University  Club  at  which  there 
was  a  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  the  late 
Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  for  many  years  di- 
rector of  the  Allegheny  Observatory.  The 
principal  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John 
Brashear. 

"National  Preparedness  Through  Educa- 
tion" was  the  subject  of  McBride  Lectur es 
given  by  Dr.  James  Earl  Russell,  dean  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  on 
March  30  and  31,  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Columbia  University,  addressed  the  graduate 
classes  in  education  and  sociology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  March  11.  His 
subject  was  "  Social  Education." 

Dr.  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  president  of 
Bowdoin  College,  has  recently  given  the  Ly- 
man Beecher  Lectures  at  the  Divinity  School 
of  Yale  University. 

President  J.  H.  F.  Main,  of  Grinnell  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  delivered  the  annual  Phi  Kappa 
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Phi  address  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  on  March  22. 

Dr.  George  Emory  Fellows  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  on  "  The  Causes  of  the  Great  War 
and  Plans  for  Permanent  Peace."  Dr.  Fellows 
was  president  of  the  University  of  Maine  from 
1902-11  and  later  president  of  Millikin  Uni- 
versity. He  is  now  head  of  the  department  of 
history  and  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Utah. 

Professor  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  lectured  before  the  Boston 
University  department  of  education  in  Jacob 
Sleeper  Hall,  on  March  25,  on  "  Kecent  De- 
velopments in  Secondary  Education  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  University  of  California  to  teach  in 
its  summer  school  where  he  will  give  courses 
in  Semitic  languages,  Hebrew,  Assyrian, 
Arabic  and  in  the  history  of  religions. 

Unokichi  Hattori,  exchange  professor  of 
Japanese  literature  and  life  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, announces  a  course  of  .three  lectures 
on  "  Confucianism,"  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  division  of  philosophy.  The 
lectures  will  be  given  in  Emerson  Hall  on 
April  3,  7  and  10. 

M.  George  Sarton,  of  Belgium,  will  deliver 
at  Clark  University  in  April  a  course  of  six 
public  lectures  on  the  History  of  Science. 

The  Huxley  Lecture  at  the  University  of 
Birmingham  was  delivered  on  March  10,  by 
Lord  Bryce,  who  chose  as  his  subject,  "  War 
and  Progress :  an  Inquiry  from  History  of 
how  far  War  and  Peace  have  respectively 
contributed  to  the  Progress  of  Mankind." 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Brown  University  Teachers'  Association  is 
being  held  at  the  end  of  the  present  week. 
The  conference  opened  on  Friday  afternoon  in 
Sayles  Hall  with  addresses  promised  by  Presi- 
dent Faunce ;  Walter  E.  Ranger,  Rhode  Island 
commissioner  of  public  schools;  David  Sned- 


den,  Massachusetts  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion; Professor  James  L.  McConaughty,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  Professor  Stephen  S. 
Colvin,  of  Brown.  Friday  evening  there  was 
a  reception,  followed  by  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  association.  Speakers  at  the  dinner  were 
expected  to  include  Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore, 
of  Harvard,  and  Lida  S.  King,  dean  of  the 
Women's  College  in  Brown  University.  On 
Saturday  morning  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  in  Manning  Hall,  after 
which  there  was  planned  a  symposium  on 
"  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,"  followed  by 
a  series  of  round  table  conferences  on  history, 
English,  German,  romance  languages,  mathe- 
matics, science  and  commercial  subjects. 

The  annual  conference  of  school  teachers 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
on  April  12,  13,  14  and  15.  This  conference  is 
known  as  "  Schoolmen's  Week,"  and  is  largely 
attended  by  teachers  from  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states. 

The  main  building  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Normal  School  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  March 
22  with  a  loss  of  $160,000. 

New  York  University  has  moved  its  Wall 
Street  branch  into  larger  quarters  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  enrollment.  The  new  head- 
quarters are  in  the  Broad  Exchange  Building 
at  25  Broad  Street.  The  university  now  oc- 
cupies a  suite  of  rooms  including  three  large 
classrooms  and  an  administrative  office. 
Classes  are  still  held  in  the  smoking  room  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  Building,  as  well.  The 
enrollment  of  the  branch  this  term  is  500  men. 
Last  year  it  was  300.  The  courses  now  being 
given  are :  Insurance,  law  of  contracts,  foreign 
exchange,  business  English,  Spanish,  account- 
ing, security  investments,  history  and  methods 
of  banking,  corporation  finance,  public  utilities 
investments  and  railroad  bonds.  Several  large 
business  houses  are  using  the  branch  as  a 
training  school  for  some  of  their  men. 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  just  received  a  new  acces- 
sion to  its  departmental  library.  This  collec- 
tion, known  as  the  Maria  Hosmer  Penniman 
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Library  of  Education,  was  recently  established 
by  Dr.  James  H.  Penniman  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  and  at  the  time  of  establishing  it  he 
expressed  his  intention  of  making  additions  to 
the  collection  of  three  thousand  books  given  at 
the  start  just  as  rapidly  as  judicious  purchases 
could  be  made.  At  present  Dr.  Penniman  is 
spending  most  of  his  time  at  the  large  centers 
selecting  and  buying  books  upon  education. 
As  a  result  of  these  activities  during  the  past 
two  months,  he  has  increased  the  library  by  a 
gift  of  about  five  hundred  volumes,  and  he 
expects  to  make  further  additions  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  will  hereafter 
offer  a  four-year  course  in  business.  A  begin- 
ning was  made  a  year  ago  and  the  interest 
shown  in  the  course  has  led  to  the  establishing 
of  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's 
degree.  The  work  will  be  conducted  in  the 
academic  college  and  will  consist  largely  in  a 
rearrangement  and  grouping  of  the  courses 
now  offered,  so  as  to  provide  for  specialization 
in  lines  of  special  interest  to  those  intending 
to  enter  business. 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  a  National  Council 
of  Primary  Teachers  was  organized.  The  plan 
had  been  suggested  at  Cincinnati,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence ;  it  had  been  worked  out  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
last  summer,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  the  organization 
of  the  council  took  place  at  Detroit.  The  offi- 
cers elected  are :  President,  Miss  Ella  Victoria 
Dobbs,  assistant  professor  of  manual  arts  at 
the  University  of  Missouri ;  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee consists  of  Miss  Anna  More,  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 
(elected  for  one  year) ;  Miss  Binzell,  of  Min- 
neapolis (elected  for  two  years),  and  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  Anna  E.  Logan,  of  Cin- 
cinnati (elected  for  three  years).  The  council 
will  make  a  study  of  experiments  in  primary 
education  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It 
will  work  in  harmony  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  will  endeavor  to 
keep  the  educational  world  informed  of  note- 
worthy advances  in  the  primary  field. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Detroit 
offers  three  prizes  of  $20,  $10  and  $5,  respect- 
ively, for  the  three  best  stories,  containing 
between  2,000  and  5,000  words,  illustrating  the 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  The  design  is  to 
gather  material  for  a  volume  of  anti-cigarette 
stories  to  place  in  school  libraries.  Those  de- 
signing to  compete  must  send  their  stories  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Anti-Cigarette  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  O.  E.  Angstman,  277  Putnam 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  June  15,  1916. 

The  American  Library  Association  will 
hold  its  thirty-eighth  annual  conference  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  June  26  to  July  1,  1916, 
during  the  week  preceding  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Thus  library  and  educa- 
tional people  will  have  another  opportunity 
for  conference  on  their  mutual  problems. 
Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  of  the  library  school 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  is  president 
of  the  American  Library  Association;  Mr. 
George  B.  Utley,  78  East  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  is  the  secretary. 

Mosquitoes  will  be  bred  by  the  health  de- 
partment of  New  York  City  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed, safely  packed  in  glass  jars,  among 
the  public  schools  as  a  part  of  a  campaign  to 
educate  the  children  and  enlist  their  coopera- 
tion in  exterminating  the  insects.  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Baldwin,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Safety  of  the  department,  said  that  every 
pupil  in  the  schools  will  be  asked  to  study  the 
structure  and  habits  of  mosquitoes,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  recognize  the  dangerous  kind. 

Training  young  men  for  the  foreign  service 
of  the  industries  of  this  country  was  the  most 
significant  work  undertaken  by  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Dean  Joseph  French 
Johnson.  Commenting  on  the  opening  of  a 
new  career  to  young  men,  Dean  Johnson  says : 
"  Since  it  is  likely  that  the  United  States  is  to 
play  a  larger  part  in  foreign  trade  after  the 
war,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a  department 
which  should  steadily  receive  more  attention 
from  students."  Speaking  of  business  fellow- 
ships, Dean  Johnson  says :  "  There  have  been 
appointed  fifteen  fellowships  by  the  Robert 
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H.  Ingersoll  Company,  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  the 
National  City  Bank,  the  United  States  Mort- 
gage and  Trust  Company,  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce.  Other  business  houses  have 
manifested  interest  In  this  plan,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
decided  extension  of  this  feature  of  our  work/*' 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  writes  that  the  annual  statement  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarships  Trust  shows  how  seri- 
ously the  war  has  interfered  and  is  still  inter- 
fering with  the  entire  system  of  scholarships 
all  over  the  world.   Nearly  all  the  undergradu- 
ate scholars  from  the  British  colonies,  being 
granted  a  leave  of  absence,  have  entered  the 
Imperial  service  for  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  term  only  eight- 
een colonial  scholars  continued  in  residence  at 
Oxford,  and  of  these  fifteen  had  good  reasons 
for  not  serving.    Up  to  the  present  time  167 
scholars  and  ex-scholars  are  known  to  have 
taken  commissions  or  enlisted  in  the  Imperial 
army  and  its  colonial  contingents.    Of  these, 
South  Africa  has  contributed  fifty-three,  Aus- 
tralia forty-three,  Canada  forty-two,  Bermuda 
eight,  Jamaica  eight,  Newfoundland  six,  New 
Zealand  six,  the  United  States  one.    The  list 
of  ex-scholars  taking  service  increases  as  new 
contingents  are  formed  in  the  dominions  and 
colonies.     Leave  of  absence  has  also  been 
granted  for  varying  periods  to  a  number  of 
American  scholars  who  have  wished  to  assist 
in  the  war  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  or  in 
the  administration  of  relief  to  the  suffering 
populations  of  Belgium  and  Serbia.    The  as- 
sistance thus  given  has  been  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged.   The  total  number  of  American 
scholars  in  residence  during  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  year  was  eighty-seven. 

Meetings  of  the  Missouri  Corn  Growers' 
Association,  the  Missouri  Country  Life  Con- 
ference, the  Missouri  Home  Makers'  Confer- 


ence and  eighteen  other  state  associations 
were  held  during  Columbia  Farmers'  Week  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  from  January  3  to  7. 
The  afternoon,  from  1 :30  to  6  o'clock,  of  each 
day  was  given  over  to  these  organizations. 
Many  of  the  associations  will  have  meetings 
every  day  of  the  week,  while  some  are  sched- 
uled for  only  one  meeting  and  a  few  will  hold 
both  separate  and  joint  sessions.    Here  is  a 
list  of  other  state  associations  meeting  at  Co- 
lumbia:   Missouri   Women    Farmers'  Club, 
Missouri  State  Grange,  Missouri  Farm  Man- 
agement Association,   State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion, Association  of  County  and  District  Fair 
Managers,  Southwest  Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, Missouri   Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Missouri  Draft  Horse  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, Missouri  Cattle,  Swine  and  Sheep 
Feeders'  Association,  State  Holstein  Breed- 
ers'   Association,    Missouri    Saddle  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  Missouri  Farmers'  Ex- 
change,  Association   of  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Boards,  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion,   Poland    China   Breeders'  Association,. 
Hampshire    Breeders'    Association,  Chester 
White   Breeders'   Association   and  Missouri 
Apiary  Society.    The  list  of  men  on  the  even- 
ing programs  of  Farmers'  Week  included: 
Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill;  William  Hirth,  publisher 
of  the  Missouri  Farmer;  David  Lubin,  Amer- 
ican delegate  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy;  John  H.  At- 
wood;  H.  J.  Waters;  Perry  G.  Holden;  James 
E.  Poole,  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  World; 
Dr.  D.  F.  Luckey,  state  veterinarian;  M.  L. 
McClure,  president  National  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change of  the  United  States.    A  banquet  at 
Rothwell  Gymnasium  closed  the  week's  pro- 
gram.    Plates  were  laid  for  one  thousand 
persons.    The  banquet  was  made  a  "  made  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  "  affair.  Surprise, 
a  yearling  steer,  a  prize  winner  at  the  Mis- 
souri State  Fair  and  at  the  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  Show,  was  slaughtered  to  supply 
the  meat.     The  banquet  was  prepared  and 
served  by  the  girls  of  the  home  economics  de- 
partment, assisted  by  men  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 
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The  decision  of  the  Derby  Education  Com- 
mittee to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Dr. 
P.  E.  Bowles  as  assistant  lecturer  in  chemis- 
try at  the  Technical  College  has  led  Dr.  A.  J. 
Walker,  the  head  of  the  chemistry  department 
at  the  college,  to  tender  his  resignation,  to  take 
effect  on  March  31.  In  his  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee he  ascribes  his  action  to  their  "  unfair 
and  unjust  treatment "  of  his  colleague,  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  work  single- 
handed,  and  a  determination  not  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  anything  lacking  in  efficiency.  He 
points  out  that  Dr.  Bowles  was  attested  under 
Lord  Derby's  scheme  after  receiving  the  prom- 
ise that,  if  called  to  active  service,  he  would 
be  paid  his  salary,  less  War  Office  allowance, 
and  would  have  his  appointment  kept  open. 
He  also  argues  that  any  type  of  retrenchment 
calculated  to  diminish  the  output  of  chem- 
ical experts  from  the  training  establishments 
of  the  country  is  a  fatal  form  of  war  economy. 

Statistics  drawn  from  the  current  catalogue 
of  Brown  University  show  41  per  cent,  of  the 
256  men  in  the  freshman  class  come  from 
Rhode  Island,  as  against  49  per  cent,  in  1914- 
1915.  Massachusetts  contributes  23  per  cent., 
and  the  six  New  England  states  73  per  cent., 
as  against  80  per  cent,  a  year  ago.  Five  other 
states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  contribute  20  per  cent'.,  a  5 
per  cent,  increase.  The  composition  of  the 
undergraduate  men's  college,  as  a  whole,  re- 
mains preponderatingly  of  local  students. 
Eifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  student  body  live 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  university,  and 
only  34  per  cent,  more  than  fifty  miles  away. 
The  Women's  College  is  more  distinctly  a 
local  institution,'  drawing  78  per  cent,  of  its 
students  from  within  the  25-mile  radius.  Of 
the  150  students  in  the  graduate  department 
exactly  two  thirds  are  Rhode  Islanders,  and 
29  different  colleges  are  represented  among 
the  55  who  did  not  graduate  from  Brown. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Stu- 
dent Employment  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago a  remarkable  showing  is  made  both  in 
the  number  of  students  aided  and  in  the 
amount  of  money  earned.  Fourteen  hundred 
and  twenty  students,  including  1,192  men  and 


228  women,  were  assisted  in  finding  positions, 
and  the  total  amount  earned  by  resident  stu- 
dents was  $148,518 — an  average  of  over  $100 
per  student.  In  addition,  seventy-four  stu- 
dents were  assisted  to  permanent  positions, 
the  earnings  in  which  averaged  over  $800  a 
year.  The  grand  total  earned  by  students 
placed  by  the  bureau  in  this  one  year  was 
$209,253.40.  Of  the  whole  number,  the  wait- 
ers earned  by  far  the  largest  amount,  $23,000  ; 
the  clerks  and  cashiers  the  next  largest,  $16,  - 
792;  house  workers  and  cooks  next,  $14,970, 
and  companions  the  next,  $14,512.  Tutors  got 
the  highest  rate  of  pay,  $1.28  an  hour;  while 
musicians  were  a  close  second,  with  $1.15  an 
hour.   The  waiters  averaged  27  cents  an  hour. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  MISUSE  OF  STANDARD  TESTS  IN 
EDUCATION1 

Few  reforms  are  unmixed  blessings.  The 
standard  tests  and  measurements  which  have 
been  introduced  recently  into  the  public 
schools,  represent,  if  not  a  reform,  a  distinct 
advance  in  educational  procedure;  but  this 
has  not  come  about  without  bringing  with  it 
some  harmful  results  and  mistaken  practises. 
Some  of  these  are  due  to  misunderstandings; 
some  to  misuses.  We  should  attempt  to  cor- 
rect these  mistakes  at  the  same  time  that  we 
recognize  and  preserve  that  which  is  useful  in 
the  standards. 

As  an  example  of  misuse  of  the  tests  the 
following  statements  which  appeared  recently 
in  one  of  our  educational  journals  may  be 
cited.  They  are  the  instructions  of  a  superin- 
tendent to  his  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
giving  of  the  Courtis  tests. 

Work  in  the  four  operations  must  be  stressed. 
These  are  tentative  and  minimum  standards.  They 

1  Bead  in  part  before  the  Section  on  Standard 
Tests  and  Measurements  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  July, 
1915.  The  writer  has  profited  in  the  preparation 
of  this  discussion  by  the  observations  and  experi- 
ence of  Miss  Mary  E.  Mellyn,  director  of  practice 
and  training  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  and  Mr. 
John  M.  Brewer,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
Harvard  University. 
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will  likely  be  raised  next  fall.  The  success  with 
which  teachers  achieve  these  standards  will  in  a 
sense  be  a  measure  of  teaching  ability. 

The  success  which  a  teacher  has  in  meeting 
these  standards  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
teaching  ability.  The  poorest  teacher  in  a 
school  may  easily  have  the  best  class  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  practise  in  these  fundamental  proc- 
esses in  arithmetic.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  merits  of  these  tests  that 
the  efforts  aroused  through  competition,  etc., 
often  enable  pupils  to  master  the  mechanics 
of  arithmetic  for  the  most  part  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  teacher. 

In  the  second  place,  the  threatened  raising 
of  the  standards  made  in  the  above  state- 
ment is  a  very  questionable  procedure.  If 
extra  effort  is  to  be  put  forth  on  one  subject  of 
study,  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  effort 
is  not  made  at  the  expense  of  other  subjects  of 
study  needing  equal  attention. 

The  writer  would  substitute  the  following 
statement  as  one  quite  as  likely  to  cover  the 
facts  in  the  schools  of  the  above  cited  superin- 
tendent. 

These  are  tentative  and  possibly  maximum 
standards;  it  may  be  necessary  to  lower  them  next 
year  in  order  that  too  much  attention  be  not  given 
to  the  mere  mechanics  of  school  work.  The  mere 
giving  of  these  tests  and  the  publication  of  the 
comparative  scores  with  the  consequent  competition 
and  rivalry  aroused  will  doubtless  tend  to  give 
sufficient  and  possibly  undue  emphasis  to  this 
work.  It  may  well  be  that  the  time  spent  on  it 
can  be  reduced  another  year.  At  any  rate,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  drill,  while  particularly 
necessary  in  just  this  subject,  is  very  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  most  mechanical  parts  of  a  teacher's 
work,  and  that,  if  it  can  be  as  well  conducted  by 
means  of  these  devices,  the  teacher's  energies  may 
be  directed  to  subjects  in  which  her  abilities  can 
be  more  profitably  exercised. 

Some  misunderstandings  arise  from  the 
mere  statement  of  the  median  scores  as  stand- 
ards without  an  equally  plain  statement  of  the 
extent  of  variability  to  be  expected.  The 
median  score  simply  indicates,  of  course,  that 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  a  given  grade 
are  in  the  long  run  expected  to  reach  this 
mark.   But  if  the  pupils  take  this  as  their  in- 


dividual standard,  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  are 
aiming  too  low.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  takes  it  as  a  "  minimum "  standard 
and  tries  to  get  all  her  class  up  to  it,  she  is  at- 
tempting too  much.  These  mistakes  are  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  of  the  director  of  tests  who, 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  deems  it  justifiable  to 
raise  "  the  individual  standards  slightly  above 
the  class  medians." 

A  plain  statement  of  the  variability  to  be 
expected  "  in  the  long  run "  would  meet  all 
these  difficulties;  for  example,  instead  of  the 
Median  and  Median  Deviation  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  fifth  grades  of  the  city  in 
the  recent  tests 

One  pupil  got  18  examples  right. 
One  fourth  of  the  pupils  got  at  least  9  examples 
right. 

One  half  of  the  pupils  got  at  least  7  examples 
right. 

Three  fourths  of  the  pupils  got  at  least  4  ex- 
amples right. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  is  the  com- 
posite result  of  all  the  fifth  grades  in  the  city 
and  is  given  to  the  teachers  simply  that  they 
may  compare  the  attainments  of  their  own 
classes  with  the  general  results  throughout 
the  city.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  case 
of  any  given  class  of  forty  or  so  pupils  the 
proportions  may  differ  considerably,  but 
should,  when  the  results  of  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive classes  are  put  together,  approximate 
this  standard. 

The  misuse  of  the  standards  which  occurs 
when  a  superintendent  or  director  of  testing 
takes  it  upon  himself,  as  in  the  case  above 
cited,  to  raise  the  standards  arbitrarily  with- 
out due  investigation  of  its  effects  on  other 
subjects  of  study  than  the  one  being  tested,  or 
without  due  consideration  of  whether  there  is 
any  real  need  for  raising  the  standard,  is  ap- 
parently a  very  frequent  one.  Some  investi- 
gators would  appear  to  believe  that  it  is  al- 
ways in  order  to  raise  standards,  whereas  it 
may  really  be  desirable  in  some  cases  to  lower 
them.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  will 
not  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  raise  attainment 
in  speed  and  accuracy  in  arithmetic;  and  this 
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point  will  not  be  the  same  in  all  cities  or 
schools.  Since,  for  the  most  part,  only  the 
most  mechanical  aspects  of  school  work  have 
thus  far  been  "  measured,"  there  is  danger  that 
subjects  in  which  the  results  are  not  as  con- 
crete or  measurable  will  be  slighted. 

Finally,  there  is  always  danger,  especially 
in  our  large  school  systems,  that  teaching  be- 
come mechanical.  It  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate if  the  belief  gains  currency  among  teach- 
ers that  the  ability  to  meet  the  standards  in 
what  after  all  are  the  most  mechanical  parts 
of  their  work  has  any  appreciable  influence  in 
the  estimating  of  their  efficiency  as  teachers. 

W.  F.  Dearborn 

CAUSES  OF  FAVORABLE  AND  UNFAVORABLE 
FIRST   IMPRESSIONS   OF  INSTRUCTORS 

First  impressions  of  college  and  high-school 
instructors  are  on  the  part  of  students  more 
or  less  lasting.  During  the  first  few  days  and 
weeks  of  a  term,  students  usually  make  up, 
and  shut  up,  their  minds  regarding  their  vari- 
ous instructors.  Where  the  elective  system 
prevails  many  students  change  their  courses 
early  in  the  semester  because  they  do  not  like 
their  instructors.  Where  they  must  for  some 
reason  stick  to  their  course  they  frequently  de- 
cide early  that  they  have  struck  a  "  bum  Prof." 
and  fail  throughout  the  course  to  get  into  that 
cooperative  relationship  with  their  instructor 
which  is  essential  to  the  learning  process. 

Undoubtedly,  this  state  of  affairs  is  fre- 
quently the  fault  of  the  student.  But  it  is 
probably  just  as  often,  perhaps,  the  fault  of 
the  instructor.  The  latter  frequently  has  made 
no  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  situation 
and  consequently  fails  to  get  his  students  with 
him  from  the  beginning.  Some  will  never  be 
able  to  start  right  with  their  students.  If 
they  can  not  make  up  during  the  term  this 
handicap  their  place  is  undoubtedly  not  in 
the  class  room.  Probably  the  chief  reason  for 
this  initial  blundering,  however,  is  plain  lack 
of  attention  to  and  investigation  of  this  phase 
of  class-room  psychology.  Absorption  in  sub- 
ject-matter or  other  failings  has  crowded  out 
such  attention  and  study. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  anything  very  definite 
from  students  on  this^phase  of  mal-adjustment 


that  is  of  much  directive  value.  The  writer 
has,  however,  obtained  from  a  class  of  juniors 
and  seniors  in  education  their  judgments  on 
this  matter  which  may  prove  suggestive  to 
some.  The  following  summary  of  "  the  qual- 
ities which  help  or  injure  an  instructor  in  the 
estimation  of  his  students  at  the  beginning  of 
a  semester  "  was  made  by  a  committee  of  th<; 
class  from  the  papers  on  this  problem  handed 
in  by  twenty-two  members.  We  offer  it  here 
for  what  it  is  worth : 

I.  The  following  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  tend  to  give  a  student  confidence  in  hi- 
instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  They 
fall  naturally  into  three  groups : 

A.  The  Teacher  and  His  Course 

1.  The  teacher  must  first  of  all  show  evi- 
dence of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject 
and  an  ability  to  broaden-out  beyond  the  text- 
book used. 

2.  Most  students  are  well  impressed  by  hear- 
ing a  clear  logical  outline  of  the  course  to  be 
given. 

3.  The  teacher  must  show  such  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  his  subject  as  to  lead  the 
class  to  feel,  not  only  an  interest  in  it,  but 
also  an  appreciation  of  its  worth  and  dignity. 

4.  The  use  of  a  systematic  but  flexible  lesson- 
plan  is  a  necessity. 

B.  The  Teacher  and  His  Pupils 

1.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  to  impart  clearly  and  forcibly 
his  knowledge  to  others  (as  is  true  of  the 
"  born  "  teacher). 

2.  The  teacher  must  grasp  the  student's 
viewpoint  and  sympathize  with  him.  This  in- 
cludes an  intuitive  anticipation  of  the  stu- 
dent's questions  and  ability  to  perceive  his 
difficulties. 

3.  The  instructor  must  show  absolute  im- 
partiality. 

4.  There  must  be  an  insistence  on  good  dis- 
cipline, which  is  helped  by  (a)  Reasonableness 
in  reprimanding,  (b)  Calmness,  no  matter 
what  the  situation. 

5.  The  teacher  must  not  be  too  free  with 
his  students.  Ascertain  dignity  and  aloofne-s 
makes  for  respect  and  a  good  impression. 
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C.  The  Teacher  Himself 

1.  The  teacher  must  be  an  inspiration  to  his 
class  and  give  zest  to  hard  work. 

2.  He  must  have  confidence  in  himself  and 
ease  in  the  classroom. 

3.  He  must  be  neat  in  appearance. 

4.  He  must  have  an  erect,  manly  attitude, 
looking  the  class  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
must  speak  energetically. 

5.  Punctuality  is  an  absolute  essential. 

II.  Factors  which  tend  to  lessen  the  con- 
fidence of  the  pupils  fall  into  the  same  three 
groups : 

A.  The  Teacher  and  His  Course 

1.  A  teacher  destroys  confidence  when  he 
does  not  know  the  work  in  hand. 

2.  When  he  acts  like  a  "  teaching  machine,'' 
that  is,  does  his  work  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 

3.  When  he  assigns  a  lesson  and  talks  about 
things  of  minor  value,  that  is,  does  not  stick 
to  the  points  of  his  assignment. 

4.  When  he  does  not  make  practical,  con- 
crete applications  of  his  subject. 

5.  When  he  becomes  disconcerted  over  ques- 
tions, and,  not  knowing  the  answers,  does  not 
confess  ignorance  and  say  that  he  and  the 
class  will  look  into  the  matter,  if  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance.  (Cases  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring very  often  indicate  that  the  teacher  does 
not  know  his  subject  and  destroy  confidence.) 

B.  The  Teacher  and  His  Pupils 

1.  The  teacher  destroys  confidence  when  he 
does  not  show  an  interest,  outside  of  class,  in 
his  pupils. 

2.  When  he  shows  that  he  considers  himself 
above  his  class. 

3.  When  he  shows  prejudices  and  unfairness 
and  seems  to  play  for  popularity. 

4.  When  he  allows  a  recitation  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  various  distracting  factors  which  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  come  up. 

5.  When  he  does  not  make  the  pupils  work 
and  realize  their  own  responsibility  to  learn. 

C.  The  Teacher  Himself 

1.  The  teacher  must  not  show  nervousness 
(knocking  with  pencil,  walking  backward  and 


forward  before  the  class,  making  various  ran- 
dom movements,  etc.). 

2.  He  should  beware  of  any  exhibition  of  an 
unpleasant  temperament.  He  must  avoid 
dressing  in  either  a  careless  or  flashy  manner. 

Louis  W.  Eapeer 

Pennsylvania  State  College 


QUOTATIONS 

EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  broad  outlines  of  a  scheme  for  the  re- 
form of  our  national  educational  system,  which 
has  been  sketched  in  these  columns  in  order  to 
awaken  the  public  to  the  urgent  dangers  that 
beset  the  economic  future  of  our  people,  has 
created  widespread  interest  among  profes- 
sional bodies,  and  has  apparently  stirred  the 
government  to  some  form  of  action.  Shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  stated 
that  the  Board  of  Education  was  retiring  from 
active  business;  and  there  were  many  signs 
that  this  was  true.  Many  of  its  activities  were 
curtailed ;  the  pressure  it  was  wont  to  exercise 
on  both  secondary  and  elementary  education 
was  relaxed;  and  some  anxiety  was  aroused 
by  official  acquiescence  in  the  employment  of 
young  children  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
silence  of  the  board,  we  are  now  given  lo 
understand,  is  no  evidence  of  inactivity.  Re- 
cently, in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  behalf,  said : 

The  Board  of  Education  hope,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  to  give  effect  to  their  plans  for  im- 
proving the  national  system  of  education,  partic- 
ularly on  the  technical  and  scientific  sides,  which 
were  necessarily  suspended  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  honorary  member  is  probably  aware  that  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  industrial 
research,  a  vote  for  which  was  approved  by  parlia- 
ment a  few  months  ago. 

This  statement,  satisfactory  so  far  as  it 
goes,  does  definitely  assert  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  now  in  existence  "  plans  for 
improving  the  national  system  of  education, 
particularly  on  the  technical  and  scientific 
sides."  We  ask  for  information  as  to  the 
scope  of  those  plans,  and  in  the  present  temper 
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of  the  country  we  do  not  believe  that  we  shall 
ask  in  vain.  To  disclose  the  educational  pro- 
g-ram could  in  no  way  prejudice  this  country 
or  her  Allies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  is 
clear  that  no  plans  can  be  put  into  action  with- 
out elaborate  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament;  and,  if  the  nation  is  to  be  saved 
from  economic  disaster,  reform  must  not  be 
delayed  till  that  vague  period,  "  the  restoration 
of  peace."  It  is  beyond  argument  that  the 
need  for  educational  revolution  exists,  and 
that  every  month  which  passes  is  adding  to 
the  economic  difficulties  which  will  immedi- 
ately follow  the  declaration  of  peace.  More- 
over immediate  economies,  the  economies 
which  make  for  efficiency,  are  necessary.  To 
delay  these  economies  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  is  on  a  par  with  the  policy  that  waits 
for  the  preparation  for  war  till  war  has  broken 
out.  We  must  prepare  for  peace  in  war  time. 
We  believe  that  the  government  and  the  Board 
of  Education  feel  as  keenly  as  educational 
thinkers  outside  those  charmed  circles  that  our 
national  system  of  education  stands  in  need 
of  an  immediate  revolution.  Indeed,  with 
2,000,000  children  under  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  at  this  very  moment  running  to  waste — 
this  is  the  admission  of  the  government  blue- 
books — no  sane  statesman  or  administrator 
could  feel  otherwise.  We  therefore  hope  that 
the  government  will  at  once  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  educational  experts  to  examine  the 
position  and  to  report  within  a  fixed  period. 

It  is  not  only  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
that  necessitates  such  immediate  action.  The 
indications  of  the  "  economies  "  already  taken 
in  hand,  and  the  lack  of  the  guidance  that 
local  educational  authorities  have  a  right  to 
expect,  are  alarming.  ISTo  broad  principles 
of  economy  in  education  are  enunciated,  al- 
though such  principles  are  inseparable  from 
broad  principles  of  educational  reform.  The 
closing  of  museums  is  a  blow  to  education, 
and  the  estimated  saving  of  £50,000  can  not 
be  balanced  against  the  definite  educational 
loss.  One  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  education  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  the  use  of  the  great  museums  for  edu- 
cational class-work  in  school  hours.    This  use 


has  gone  some  way  to  supply  true  secondary 
training  to  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  schools  which  have  poured  into  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  have  carried  out  into  the  world 
new  and  higher  conceptions  of  human  life  and 
destiny.  If  the  closing  of  the  museums  is  in- 
evitable, surely  provision  can  still  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  museums  for  educational  pur- 
poses. It  is  melancholy  to  observe  that  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  apparently  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
posal, and  that  it  proposes  to  reduce  the  vote 
for  visits  to  places  of  educational  interest  and 
for  school  journeys.  School  journeys  are  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  educational  progress. 
Money  must  be  saved  somehow;  but  it  should 
not  be  saved  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Under 
proper  guidance,  and  after  discussions  by  a 
committee  of  experts,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  it  would  be  a  mistake,  for  a  trifling 
financial  gain,  to  silence  these  new  notes  of 
realism  in  education. 

The  proposed  savings  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  education  show  no  large  principle 
at  work,  while  the  actual  savings  are  very 
small — 7  per  cent. — when  they  might  well  be 
very  large.  The  savings  are  chiefly  on  books 
and  apparatus,  repairs,  painting  and  cleaning, 
meals  for  children,  salaries,  secondary  and 
special  schools,  and  school  medical  service. 
The  last  saving  is  certainly  a  mistake.  What- 
ever savings  in  whatever  direction  may  be 
made,  there  should,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
educational  thinker  of  the  present  day,  be  no 
attempt  to  save  on  the  medical  service.  It 
would  be  perfectly  possible  to  replace,  by 
means  of  the  employment  of  older  men  and 
women,  the  doctors  and  nurses  required  for 
war  service.  To  reduce  the  school  medical 
service  is  to  set  a  melancholy  example  to  other 
local  authorities. — London  Times  Educational 
Supplement. 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

It  is  probably  true  that  at  least  2  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  any  school  system  are  so 
defective  mentally  as  never  to  be  able  to  profit 
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by  the  usual  school  instruction.  They  require 
special  training  in  separate  classes,  or,  better, 
in  special  schools — the  latter  plan  permitting 
of  a  classification  and  grouping  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  from  the 
social  and  moral  aspects. 

These  classes  require  teachers  trained  espe- 
cially for  this  work.  As  yet  no  adequate  sys- 
tematic course  of  training  for  such  teachers 
has  been  offered  or  even  formulated  by  any 
institution.  Several  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  have  opened  their  doors  to 
teachers  for  a  period  in  the  summer  and 
teachers  have  thus  an  opportunity  to  observe 
feeble-minded  children  at  first  hand.  This  ob- 
servation is  usually  supplemented  by  one  or 
more  courses  of  lectures.  Yineland,  N".  J., 
Faribault,  Minn.,  Waverley,  Mass.,  Lapeer, 
Mich.,  and  Rome,  N.  Y.,  are  the  pioneers  in 
this  work. 

Several  universities  have  conducted  summer 
schools  for  this  purpose,  or  offered  one 
course,  or  more,  throughout  the  year,  in- 
tended to  help  in  this  direction.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  been  followed  by 
New  York  University,  Columbia,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  University 
of  Texas,  Tulane,  University  of  California, 
University  of  Washington,  University  of 
Iowa,  Leland  Stanford,  University  of  Montana 
and  others. 

New  York  University  has  come  nearest  to  a 
definite  curriculum,  having  designated  twenty- 
four  courses  requiring  two  years'  time,  that 
may  be  credited  in  this  department.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  year  and  a  half  demonstrates 
that  the  work  for  supervision — of  which  there 
is  an  immediate  need — must  differ  in  entrance 
requirements,  must  be  more  thorough  and  have 
a  larger  viewpoint.  Special  courses  will  be 
planned  for  next  year  to  meet  these  needs. 

We  have  several  times  been  asked  to  advi:  e 
as  to  a  course  that  might  be  considered  ade- 
quate for  those  who  wished  to  take  up  the 
work  of  teaching  backward  and  defective  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  but  we  may  make  some  tentative  sug- 
gestions. 


First  as  to  extent.  One  year  of  special 
training  seems  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  note  that 
there  are  three  groups  to  be  considered:  first, 
supervising  teachers,  or  superintendents; 
second,  those  who  are  now  regular  grade 
teachers  but  wish  to  change  to  a  defective 
class;  third,  those  who,  while  still  in  the  high 
or  normal  school,  contemplate  taking  up  work 
with  defectives. 

Whoever  aspires  to  be  supervisor,  superin- 
tendent, or  inspector  should  be  an  educator 
and  should  know  normal  pedagogy  and  have 
made  an  extended  study  of  feeble-mindedness. 
For  such  the  course  of  study  that  we  suggest 
may  be  considered  the  minimum  and  may 
be  supplemented  to  any  extent  desired. 
For  the  second  group  a  part  of  this  course  is 
sufficient — the  amount  depending  somewhat  on 
the  teacher's  previous  training;  for  many,  a 
six  weeks'  summer  course  proves  ample,  when 
it  includes  a  model  class  of  defectives,  or  in- 
stitution experience. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  third  group — those 
young  people  who  from  the  start  prepare  to 
teach  defectives.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
needs  of  the  defective  class  these  teachers  re- 
quire much  less  training  than  is  usually  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  the  normal  school. 
A  good  nurse  or  a  good  mother  who  has 
learned  what  a  feeble-minded  child  is,  and 
what  he  can  do,  would  make  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory teacher  of  a  defective  class  if  given 
some  knowledge  of  "  the  tools,"  and  if  directed 
by  a  competent  supervisor — from  the  stand- 
point, I  repeat,  of  what  is  best  for  the  class, 
not  what  many  principals  and  superintendents 
think  should  be  accomplished  by  such  a  class. 

The  requisites  for  a  teacher  of  defectives 
are,  first  and  foremost,  a  knowledge  of  the 
feeble-minded,  and  second,  a  knowledge  of  the 
few  things  that  the  feeble-minded  can  do.  It 
is  a  serious  question  whether  we  are  not  in 
danger  of  reasoning  falsely  in  this  matter  by 
carelessly  concluding  that  because  educators 
find  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  a  diffi- 
cult one,  therefore  an  elaborately  educated 
teacher  is  necessary.    If  this  is  an  error,  it 
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is  a  serious  one  because  it  means  an  unneces- 
sary piling  up  of  expense.  We  can  not  hope 
to  induce  teachers  to  devote  one  or  two  years 
of  extra  work  unless  we  pay  them  enough  to 
compensate  for  this  extra  preparation.  This 
adds  enormously  to  the  cost  of  training  the 
feeble-minded.  We  must  always  pay  these 
teachers  some  bonus  since  the  work  at  best  is 
arduous  and  has  many  disagreeable  features. 
This  added  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  15 
in  a  class  (and  there  should  not  be  more) 
brings  the  total  up  to  a  figure  which  very  nat- 
urally makes  many  ask  "  Why  do  we  spend 
so  much  money  on  defectives  who  will  never 
amount  to  anything  ?  "  The  question  is  an- 
swerable, of  course.  We  must  take  care  of 
them,  whatever  it  costs.  Untrained  and  un- 
cared  for  by  those  who  understand  him,  the 
mental  defective  is  a  potential  thief,  fire-bug, 
murderer;  the  girl  a  potential  prostitute,  wife 
to  somebody's  son,  mother  of  a  brood  of  defec- 
tive children.  All  this  costs  the  state  many 
times  the  money  that  would  be  required  to 
train  them  so  that  they  would  be  happy,  harm- 
less and  helpful.  Moreover,  this  is  only  the 
money  side.  ~No  one  can  estimate  the  cost 
to  the  state  in  human  suffering  and  moral 
degradation.  It  is  cheaper  to  train  them  than 
it  is  not  to  train  them.  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  needlessly  increasing  the  cost  of  their 
training  through  using  a  more  expensive 
teacher  than  the  conditions  require.  If  this 
is  what  we  are  doing  it  would  be  well  to  study 
the  conditions  more  carefully. 

What  are  the  conditions  that  the  teacher  of 
a  class  of  defectives  has  to  meet  and  what  are 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome?  The  situation 
is  peculiar.  But  the  difficulties  arise  from 
ignorance  of  a  few  simple  facts  and  not  from 
a  lack  of  elaborate  academic  training. 

Every  teacher  needs  first,  an  ideal;  second, 
knowledge  of  the  raw  material  she  is  to  work 
on,  and  third,  knowledge  of  the  tools  she  is  to 
use. 

In  the  case  of  the  teacher  of  the  normal 
child,  the  ideal  is  an  efficient  citizen,  the  raw 
material  is  a  normal  child  possessing  a  good 
brain,  and  the  tools  are  the  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum.   The  teacher  of  defectives  can  only 


have  for  her  ideal,  a  happy  child  (never  an 
adult  mind,  though  of  adult  physique),  whose 
efforts,  however  near  they  may  come  to  effi- 
ciency, must  always  be  directed.  The  raw 
material  is  a  child  brain  arrested  in  its  devel- 
opment. The  tools  are — no  one  knows.  They 
are  some  kind  of  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing and  physical  exercise. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
is  it  not  possible  to  fit  a  teacher  for  that  work 
without  great  outlay  of  time  and  money.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  answer  that  she  does 
not  need  more  training  than  a  regular  grade 
teacher,  but  a  different  training. 

If  the  foregoing  is  correct,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  any  normal  school  should 
not  provide  a  modified  course  for  those  who 
wish  merely  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  a  spe- 
cial class,  so  that  they  graduate  at  least  no 
later  than  their  associates  in  the  regular 
course. 

To  show  how  this  may  be  done  we  may 
illustrate  by  reference  to  a  few  subjects.  In 
psychology,  e.  g.,  nothing  better  could  be  done 
for  the  regular  students  than  to  devote  the 
whole  course  to  the  psychology  of  immature 
minds,  which  is  the  psychology  of  children 
and  defectives.  If  this  opinion  is  not  accepted 
the  work  in  psychology  can  still  be  made  suffi- 
cient for  the  prospective  teacher  of  defectives 
by  pointing  out  in  connection  with  each  topic 
the  points  wherein  defectives  differ  from  nor- 
mal adults.  For  example:  in  discussing 
"  association  "  it  should  be  shown  that  defec- 
tives associate  by  contiguity  in  practically  a 
normal  way,  but  they  associate  by  similarity 
very  badly.  Physiology  could  easily  empha- 
size the  physical  peculiarities  of  defectives 
without  robbing  the  course  of  anything  im- 
portant for  teachers  of  normal  children. 
Many  a  class  in  biology,  or  nature  study, 
would  be  vastly  more  interesting  and  more 
valuable  for  all  students,  if  the  heredity  of 
human  traits,  including  intelligence,  was  in- 
cluded. In  this  way  much  of  the  knowledge 
needed  by  the  special  class  teacher  could  be 
imparted  without  at  all  disturbing  the  usual 
course  of  study.  A  text-book  course  (such  as, 
for    example,    Tredgold   on   "  Mental  Defi- 
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ciency  ")  would  supply  nearly  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  matter  needed.  The  manual  and  phys- 
ical training  should  be  adapted  to  defectives. 
Some  attention  should  be  given  by  some 
means,  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  problem, 
and  last,  there  should  be  a  class  of  defectives 
taught  by  a  trained  teacher.  Most  of  our 
normal  schools  could  supply  all  this  with  very 
little  extra  expense  or  trouble. 

Some  one  will  reply  to  the  above  suggestions 
that  experience  shows  that  the  special  classes 
contain  motley  groups  of  difficult,  not  to  say 
had  boys  and  girls  who  require  often  the  most 
forceful,  and  well-trained,  teachers  to  handle 
them. 

In  considering  this  objection,  two  facts  must 
be  taken  into  account.  First,  often  such  a 
class  is  difficult  and  the  teacher  has  to  use 
" forceful"  methods  born  of  experience,  he- 
cause  she  does  not  understand  feehle-minded- 
ness  and  consequently  accomplishes  with  diffi- 
culty what  would  be  very  easy  if  gone  at  in  a 
right  way.  Second,  we  are  at  present  in  a 
transition  period.  Our  special  classes  to-day 
are  often  made  up  largely  of  children  who 
have  come  through  a  period  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  mistreatment.  They  are  bad  and  their 
discipline  is  difficult.  But  we  are  learning  to 
recognize  these  defectives  early  and  soon  our 
special  classes  will  contain  children  of  a  very 
different  character.  There  is  nothing  inher- 
ently vicious  or  bad  about  a  feeble-minded 
child.  When  a  bad  one  is  found,  barring  the 
possible  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  he  has 
been  made  bad  through  mistreatment,  the  re- 
sult of  being  misunderstood. 

In  preparing  for  the  future,  therefore,  we 
should  prepare  for  conditions  as  they  will  he. 
We  can  meet  present  exceptional  conditions 
by  special  plans. 

In  view  of  what  is  set  forth  above,  is  there 
not  a  danger  that  we  are  setting  too  high  a 
standard  for  our  teachers  of  special  classes? 
The  demand  for  these  teachers  is  much  greater 
than  the  supply.  Should  or  should  not  boards 
of  education  change  the  requirements  so  that 
superintendents  may  secure  teachers  who  can 
do  the  work  but  who  can  not  fulfil  the  require- 
ments now  demanded. 


Here  is  an  examination  in  psychology  for 
teachers  of  special  classes  in  New  Jersey. 

PSYCHOLOGY  (SPECIAL) 

For    Certificate    to    Teach    Mentally  Defective 

Classes 

November,  1914 

1.  "A  good  memory  depends  on  two  factors — 
logical  association  and  natural  retentiveness ' ' 
(James).  Discuss  the  memory  of  defectives  from 
this  standpoint. 

2.  What  is  instinct?  What  is  the  condition  of 
the  instincts  in  the  feeble-minded? 

3.  Of  what  significance  is  this  fact  for  train- 
ing? 

4.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  attention?  In 
which  of  these  are  the  feeble-minded  deficient? 
Why? 

5.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sensations  of  defec- 
tives? 

6.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  mental  powers 
of  defectives  as  observed,  where  probably  is  the 
trouble  to  be  looked  for  in  the  brain? 

7.  Having  recognized  a  defective  as  of  the  Mon- 
golian type,  what  grade  of  intelligence  will  you 
expect  to  find? 

8.  What  causes  arrested  development? 

9.  What  is  the  psychological  basis  of  sense- 
training? 

10.  The  mental  defective  can  not  master  ab- 
stractions. What  bearing  does  that  fact  have 
upon  the  work  to  be  given  him  in  school? 

Does  ability  to  pass  that  examination  help 
to  insure  the  getting  a  good  teacher  for  a  class 
of  defectives?  Does  inability  to  pass  it  keep 
out  many  who  would  be  successful  in  the  spe- 
cial class?  Ought  we  to  have  an  examination 
in  psychology  at  all?  Should  an  examination 
in  housekeeping  be  substituted?  Or  consider 
the  following  from  New  York  City: 

EXAMINATION    FOR    LICENSE    TO    TEACH  UNGRADED 

CLASSES 

Principles  of  Education 
Time  2i  hours. 

1.  Define  the  following:  eugenics,  sterilization, 
neurotic,  amentia,  apperception,  neurosis,  segrega- 
tion, echolalia,  verbal  memory,  paranoia.  (10) 

2.  Name  5  instincts — evidences  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  school  children.  What  use  should  a  teacher 
make  of  them?    How?  (10) 
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3.  "By  occupation  is  not  meant  any  kind  of 
busy  work  or  exercises  that  may  be  given  to  a 
child  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  or  idle- 
ness, when  seated  at  his  desk.  By  occupation  I 
mean  a  mode  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  child 
which  reproduces  or  runs  parallel  to  some  form 
of  work  carried  on  in  social  life"  (John  Dewey). 
What  activities  in  good  ungraded  class  practise 
represent  the  occupation  referred  to  in  the  above 
quotation?  (10) 

4.  Classify  the  English  consonant  sounds.  State 
clearly  the  bases  of  your  classification.  (8) 

5.  Describe  the  characteristic  marks  of  cretin- 
ism, Mongolianism,  moral  imbecility.  (12) 

Is  it  any  criterion  of  a  teacher's  ability  to 
make  fifteen  feeble-minded  children  happy  and 
as  useful  as  possible,  that  she  has,  or  has  never, 
heard  of  eugenics?,  or  sterilization?,  or  echo- 
lalia?,  or  even  paranoia? 

I  grant  that  we  do  not  want  an  ignoramus 
as  teacher  even  of  defectives.  But  a  person  is 
not  an  ignoramus  because  he  misses  all  the 
questions  in  these  two  lists.  My  point  is  that 
these  examinations  require  a  highly  specialized 
training.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  de- 
fectives? For  superintendent,  probably  yes; 
for  teacher  ? 

The  program  here  presented  may,  as  above 
stated,  be  used  with  different  kinds  of  prepara- 
tion by  means  of  slight  modifications,  e.  g.: 
We  have  assumed  that  the  student  has  had 
courses  in  physical  and  manual  training.  If 
such  is  not  the  case  more  time  would  be  re- 
quired to  teach  them  that  part  of  these  sub- 
jects that  is  useful  for  defectives. 

PURPOSE 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student 
first,  a  knowledge  of  the  feeble-minded — the 
raw  material.  This  includes  recognition,  char- 
acter, mind,  physique,  brain,  social  relations; 
the  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  including 
heredity;  the  relations  of  this  condition  to 
other  social  and  moral  conditions.  Second, 
the  kinds  of  things  the  defective  can  learn; 
how  to  teach  them;  and  methods  of  sytematiz- 
ing  and  organizing  the  work  for  defectives — 
the  tools.  Third,  the  ideal — an  appreciation 
of  what  can  be  made  out  of  each  type  of  de- 
fective child. 


It  should  be  understood  that  this  program 
is  only  offered  as  a  suggestion.  It  must  be 
modified  to  fit  conditions.  We  have  assigned 
hours  and  arranged  in  two  terms  in  order  to 
make  a  balanced  program.  It  will  doubtless 
be  found  that  less  time  is  needed  for  some 
things  and  more  for  others.  Each  instructor 
will  naturally  put  his  own  emphasis  on  the 
different  topics.  But  these  are  the  topics  that 
we  believe  essential  and  this  is  about  the  pro- 
portion of  time  for  each  that  we  should  try  as 
a  first  experiment. 

The  program  follows: 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   A   COURSE   OF   STUDY   FOR  STU- 
DENTS PREPARING  TO  BECOME   SUPERVISORS  OR 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  WORK   FOR  MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES 

Covering  1  year,  1,000  hours 
First  Half  Year 

Hours 

Per       Tot  al 
Week  Hours 

1.  Feeble-mindedness — Tredgold  ...  5  100 

(This  is  a  general  view  of  the 
problem  for  orientation.) 

2.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Feeble- 

mindedness   2  40 

(A  book  like  Elwood's  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology"  may  be 
used  for  the  general  social 
problems  and  the  relation  of 
the  feeble-minded  to  these  em- 
phasized, e.  g.,  crime,  de- 
linquency (reform  school 
cases),  pauperism,  drunken- 
ness, prostitution,  truancy.) 

3.  Heredity — Biological  and  Social.  3  60 

(This  should  include  a  short  re- 
view of  the  earlier  theories 
of  heredity  culminating  in 
Mendel 's  Law  with  the  mech- 
anism of  heredity  as  now 
understood;  transmission  of 
acquired  characters;  place  of 
environment;  and  a  study  of 
the  hereditary  character  of 
feeble-mindedness  with  its 
bearing  on  eugenics.) 

For  the  first  part  Thompson's 
11  Heredity"  is  the  best 
source — too  large  for  a  text- 
book.   Kellicott's  "The  So- 
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cial    Direction    of  Human 
Evolution,"  Walter's  "  Ge- 
netics, ' '  Davenport 's  ' '  He- 
redity in  Relation  to  Eugen- 
ics, ' '    C'onklin 's    ' '  Heredity 
and  Environment  in  the  De- 
velopment  of   Man, ' '  God- 
dard 's   ' '  Feeble-mindedness ; 
its     Causes     and  Conse- 
quences, ' '   will   provide  the 
instructor  with  the  material 
necessary  for  the  last  part. 
(More  time  may  be  needed.) 

4.  Diagnosis  of  Feeble-mindedness.  5  100 

(This  should  include  theory  and 
practise  and  be  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  of  easy  adjust- 
ment between  class-room  and 
laboratory  work,  testing 
children,  normals  and  defec- 
tives. The  first  two  weeks 
(approximately)  may  be  de- 
voted to  explanation  of  the 
Binet-Simon  System  as  the 
first  system  and  the  basis  of 
all  the  others,  then  practise 
may  be  begun,  a  class  period 
being  interposed  every  few 
days  for  the  discussion  of 
the  laboratory  results.  The 
latter  part  of  the  term  should 
be  devoted  to  other  tests  and 
to  some  discussion  of  the 
theories  of  intelligence  and 
its  measurement.) 

5.  Observation  and  Practise  in  De- 

fective Classes  10  200 

(Some  of  this  may  be  used  for 
testing  if  desired.) 

This  should  show  the  application  of  such  of  the 
manual  and  industrial  training,  physical  training 
and  kindergarten  (learned  in  the  regular  normal 
courses),  as  can  be  used  with  defectives. 

Second  Half  Year 

Hours 
Per  Total 
Week  Hours 

1.  Psychology  of  Defectives   2  40 

(There  is  no  text  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  have  to  be 
worked  up  by  the  instructor 
from  the  psychology  of  child- 


hood and  from  suggestions  in 
periodical  literature.) 

2.  Theory    of    Medical  Inspection 

with  a  general  survey  of 
children's  diseases   3  60 

3.  Physical  Defects  of  the  Feeble- 

minded   2  40 

(Includes  stigmata  of  degenera- 
tion ;  deafness;  blindness; 
speech  defects;  hemiplegias; 
paralysis;  relation  to  insan- 
ity.) 

4.  Neurology    2  40 

(An  outline  of  the  gross  anat- 
omy of  the  nervous  system; 
brain  localization  with  what 
is  known  of  the  brain  condi- 
tions in  idiots,  imbeciles  and 
morons.) 

5.  Hygiene  of  Mental  Deficiency.. .  .  1 

6.  Organization    and  Management 

of  Public-school  Care  of 

the  Feeble-minded   2 

(Including  special  schools;  spe- 
cial classes;  laws;  after  care; 
supervisor 's  work.  Institu- 
tion treatment  and  methods 
of  admission  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state.) 

7.  Observation  and  Practise  15  300 


20 
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Henry  H.  Goddard 


VlNELAND,  N.  J. 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE   NEW   ENGLAND   PENMANSHIP  ASSOCIA- 
TION: CERTAIN  OBSERVATIONS 

The  writer  had  the  great  pleasure  of  being 
a  visitor  at  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Penmanship  Association  held  in 
Boston  on  January  29,  1916.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  report  briefly  a  few  observa- 
tions— and  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  whose 
immediate  interest  is  that  of  scientific  re- 
search in  handwriting  rather  than  that  of 
actual  teaching. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  practical  workers 
in  the  teaching  of  penmanship.  The  active 
membership  of  the  association  is  limited  by 
constitution  to  "  persons  engaged  as  teachers 
or  supervisors  of  penmanship  in  the  public  or 
private  schools  of  New  England."    Mr.  C.  A. 
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Burdett,  of  the  Burdett  Business  College,  was 
president,  and  in  the  past  some  of  the  best 
known  supervisors  of  penmanship  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  ISTew  England  have  held  this 
office.  Until  about  a  year  ago  the  name  of  the 
association  was  the  New  England  Association 
of  Penmanship  Supervisors.  Among  those 
who  appeared  on  the  program  were  C.  P. 
Zaner,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Harry  Houston,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  A.  1ST.  Palmer,  of 
New  York.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  spirit  and  program  of  this  meeting  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  the  present 
status  of  discussion  in  matters  of  penmanship 
teaching  as  these  are  discussed  by  practical 
workers  in  the  field. 

One  could  hardly  fail  to  observe  that  pen- 
manship supervisors  believe  in  the  importance 
of  their  subject.  At  no  time  did  I  hear  expres- 
sion of  the  slightest  fear  that  mechanical  de- 
vices will  ever  render  handwriting  a  useless 
art.  These  men  and  women  set  great  value 
upon  handwriting  and  point  out  its  usefulness 
both  in  the  work  of  the  school  and  in  affairs 
outside.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
facility  in  handwriting  would  materially  de- 
crease the  time  now  devoted  to  written  work  in 
other  subjects. 

Nor  would  they  leave  the  ability  to  write  to 
mere  incidental  development.  Yet  there 
seemed  to  be  some  realization  of  the  sharp 
competition  among  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  for  time  allotment  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  accept  an  even  shorter  time  for  the 
penmanship  period.  To  make  up  for  lack  of 
more  time  it  is  urged  that  the  teaching  must 
be  more  efficient.  According  to  Mr.  Houston 
penmanship  teachers  face  the  necessity  for 
better  results  achieved  with  less  time  devoted 
to  separate  handwriting  periods.  The  ability 
to  write  in  itself  will  not  satisfy  the  public; 
the  public  may  some  day  express  the  judgment, 
"  Your  results  are  very  good,  but  they  are  not 
worth  the  effort."  The  same  speaker  presented 
a  strong  recommendation  for  the  teaching  of 
penmanship  in  such  a  way  that  what  is  taught 
will  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  final 
result.  Mr.  Zaner  made  a  significant  remark 
which  bears  upon  the  same  matter:  it  was 


that  letter  forms  should  be  taught  in  the  light 
of  those  which  will  be  written  rather  than  in 
the  light  of  those  which  (one  might  think) 
should  be  written. 

The  words  "  business  writing  99  and  "  mus- 
cular movement "  were  rather  frequent  in  the 
discussions  of  some  of  the  other  speakers.  The 
first  term,  I  presume,  is  a  relic  of  the  days 
gone  by  when  penman  cultivated  and  taught 
various  "  hands."  Dean's  "  Analytical  Guide 
to  the  Art  of  Penmanship  "  (1805)  states  on 
page  41 : 

As  penmanship  is  an  operation  performed  by  the 
hand,  the  different  sorts  of  characters  are  called 
by  the  general  term  hands.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  branches,  viz.,  useful  and  ornamental. 
Those  of  most  absolute  use  for  business,  and  in 
which  most  of  the  common  affairs  of  trade,  com- 
merce and  correspondence  are  by  Americans  and 
Europeans  transacted,  are  the  Round,  Current  and 
Italian  hands. 

Similarly  I  find  in  an  essay  on  "  Penman- 
ship "  dated  1833  (the  author's  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  copy  which  I  have  examined) 
the  following: 

.  .  .  Very  few  ever  attain  either  elegance  or 
rapidity,  both  of  which  are  desirable;  and  the 
number  of  those  who  learn  to  write  what  might  be 
called  a  good  business  hand  is  by  no  means  large. 
A  large  number  can  indeed  be  found  who  are  able 
to  paint  (not  write)  with  much  toil,  certain  fa- 
miliar or  hackneyed  words  and  phrases  on  the 
pages  of  their  writing  books,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  present  a  decent  appearance;  but  let  these  self- 
same pupils  be  required  to  express  their  thoughts 
on  the  most  common  topics  upon  paper,  or  write  a 
familiar  letter,  and  we  shall  at  once  discover  their 
ignorance  of  what  properly  belongs  to  the  art  of 
writing. 

As  a  layman  I  would  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  term  "  business  "  as  applied  to 
writing  has  not  outlived  its  usefulness  for  the 
public  schools.  At  any  rate  there  seems  to  be 
little  debate  among  writing  specialists  now-a- 
days  upon  the  general  type  of  writing  which 
it  is  desirable  to  teach  to  all  children  regardless 
of  their  vocational  destiny.  Certainly  there 
is  no  magic  in  the  word  "  business."  More- 
over, while  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned 
from  the  writing  habits  of  men  in  business 
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and  in  other  pursuits  where  a  great  deal  of 
writing  is  required,  these  conditions  can  not 
be  accepted  uncritically  as  determinants  of 
public-school  methods. 

The  term  "  muscular  movement "  has  been 
given  wide  currency  by  a  certain  well-known 
system  of  penmanship  teaching.  Perhaps  it 
is  as  good  as  any:  it  is  quite  convenient;  but 
in  itself  it  is  hardly  distinctive — for,  by  what 
other  means  could  one  write  at  all  than  by 
muscular  movements?  The  movement  which 
is  emphasized  in  present  penmanship  teaching 
is  that  produced  by  the  "  forearm  with  rest " 
as  contrasted  especially  with  the  movements 
of  flexion  of  the  fingers,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
it  has  never  been  determined  by  scientific  ex- 
periment just  what  part  of  the  total  writing 
movement  this  particular  element  should  play. 

A  century  ago  writing  masters  took  pride 
in  their  ability  to  analyze  the  various  letter 
forms  and  emphasized  such  analyses  in  dis- 
cussions of  their  methods.  It  was  no  doubt 
of  great  advantage  to  call  attention  to  similar- 
ities of  letter  forms.  At  the  same  time  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  danger  of  going 
astray  in  teaching  handwriting  by  proceeding 
from  element  to  element.  Mr.  Houston  would 
have  teachers  emphasize  those  features  the 
improvement  in  which  will  show  in  whole 
pages  of  writing.  If  the  teacher  centers  his 
attention  on  the  letter  "  i "  to-day,  "  u 99  to- 
morrow, and  so  on,  the  first  forms  presented 
will  have  abundant  opportunity  to  deteriorate 
before  the  end  of  the  series  is  reached,  for  the 
writing  period  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  writing  done  by  the  pupil.  On  the  other 
hand  attention  to  larger  features  such  as  size, 
spacing,  arrangement,  proportion,  beginnings, 
endings  and  joinings  will  bring  rapid  improve- 
ment. With  such  things  as  these  in  mind  the 
teacher  can  put  his  finger  on  the  specific  diffi- 
culties which  appear  in  the  writing  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupils. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  a  considerable 
emphasis  upon  the  thought  required  in  learn- 
ing to  write  well.  It  was  not  assumed  that 
practise  alone  was  sufficient.  Stress  was 
placed  upon  the  perceptual  element  of  the 
learning. 


On  the  whole  the  meeting  seemed  quite 
worth  while.  One  is  favorably  impressed  with 
the  skill  and  earnestness  of  those  who  are 
leading  the  active  work  of  the  schools  in  hand- 
writing. On  the  other  hand,  there  seemed  to 
be  too  little  reference  to  scientifically  con- 
trolled observation  and  experiment.  One  feels 
that  there  is  still  too  much  rule-of -thumb. 
Too  much  is  left  to  mere  impression  without 
careful  checks  and  quantitative  measurements 
which  may  be  repeated  and  verified  by  other 
observers.  In  practise  it  is  easy  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  the  statements  of  those 
who  are  commercially  interested  in  the  prac- 
tises they  endorse.  Without  doubt  many  good 
things  have  been  crystallized  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  century  even  with  imperfectly 
controlled  and  sometimes  biased  observations, 
but  rapid,  permanent,  and  sure  progress  now 
demands  something  more.  The  old  uncon- 
trolled and  unsystematic  method  of  observation 
is  too  wasteful  and  too  uncertain.  Who  will  be 
the  arbiter  between  rival  methods  ?  There  can 
be  but  one  and  that  is  science.  Meetings  of 
penmanship  specialists  may  well  be  character- 
ized by  discussions  of  scientific  research. 

In  this  connection  I  am  happy  to  report  a 
sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
toward  one  whose  interest  lies  in  research.  It 
would  seem  that  a  better  day  is  dawning.  Per- 
haps we  are  coming  to  realize  that  our  prob- 
lems are  the  same  and  that  neither  the  research 
student  nor  the  practical  worker  can  solve 
the  problem  apart  from  the  other.  Certainly 
the  laboratory  worker  has  much  to  learn  from 
the  teacher,  and  conversely.  Ideally  a  person 
should  be  both  teacher  and  scientific  investi- 
gator. At  all  events  the  teacher  should  have 
a  scientific  attitude  and  the  research  student 
should  know  the  real  problems  of  the  teacher. 
Practically  one  must  specialize  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  so  that  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion between  investigator  and  teacher  is  the 
one  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  who  on 
either  side  promotes  this  cooperation  will  be 
doing  one  of  the  best  services  for  education 
in  this  generation. 

Herschel  T.  Manuel 

Clark  College 
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EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  GOETHE 

Goethe  was  the  most  universal  mind  of 
his  time — and  his  time  was  long  and  signif- 
icant— and  one  of  the  universal  minds  of 
any  period.  His  is  a  unique  place  like  that 
belonging  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Bruno. 
If  one  does  not  feel  quite  free  to  apply  to 
him  the  words  which  are  applied  to  Socrates 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  Phaedo,  "the  wis- 
est, justest  and  best  of  all  the  men  whom  I 
have  ever  known,"  one  can  at  least  say  that 
his  was  one  of  the  most  human  and  human- 
istic lives  lived  in  all  the  centuries. 

The  main  currents  of  Goethe's  develop- 
ment were  fed  by  three  great  springs,  the 
Greek,  the  Christian,  and  the  modern  search 
for  natural  truth  and  law.  From  the  first 
came  his  serenity,  from  the  second  his  joy, 
and  from  the  third,  his  rapture  in  revela- 
tion. Natural  law  he  held  to  be  divine  law. 
Pursuing  the  middle  course  in  life,  he  was 
free  from  the  fantastic  and  eccentric,  and 
he  embodied  the  moderation  which  lies  be- 
tween original  unrestrained  nature,  and  the 
artificial  restricted  life  of  man.  The  light 
of  wisdom  burned  for  him  throughout  his 
journey.  He  had  a  clear  eye  for  the  con- 
crete, the  actual,  the  living.  Truth  and 
duty  rested  over  him  and  his  great  career 
as  a  nimbus. 

The  universality  of  his  relationship 
emerges  in  the  place  of  his  birth  as  well  as 
in  more  personal  conditions  and  forces. 
Frankfort  in  the  year  1749  and  the  years 
following  his  birth  was  a  medieval  fortress, 
treasuring  the  memorials  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  yet  being  a  center  of  commerce  and 
of  industrialism.  The  ancient  and  the  mod- 
ern were  joined  together  in  peaceful  pic- 


turesqueness.  The  ancient  storks  still 
looked  down  from  their  gables  upon  the 
affairs  of  modern  mercantile  life. 

The  home,  too,  united  diverse  conditions. 
It  was  a  German  home  in  its  origin,  yet  the 
husband  and  the  father  had  lived  in  Italy 
and  the  house  in  picture  and  other  memo- 
rial bore  evidences  of  his  residence  in  that 
historic  peninsula.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
home  of  simple  competencies  standing  mid- 
way between  poverty  and  wealth.  It  rep- 
resented the  Aristotelian  golden  mean  in 
which  are  gathered  up  the  most  enduring 
results,  and  the  most  inspiring  forces,  of 
human  achievement  and  personal  character. 

The  age  as  well  as  the  place  was  signif- 
icant. It  is  not  without  meaning,  that  in 
the  year  of  Goethe's  birth,  Rousseau  was 
arguing  with  the  encyclopaedists,  Gibbon 
was  trying  to  master  the  grammar  of  the 
people  whose  history  he  was  to  write,  John- 
son was  making  his  dictionary,  and  Buffon 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  natural 
history. 

But  it  is  still  more  significant  that  within 
the  greatest  period  of  his  life,  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first  of 
the  nineteenth,  century,  are  united  the  rise 
and  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  In  this  period  is 
seen  finally  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  also  the  period  of  the  rise 
of  the  transcendental  movement  in  philo- 
sophic interpretation.  It  was  the  age  of 
Kant,  who,  in  his  provincial  university  of 
Koenigsberg,  rubbed  off  the  dimness  of 
the  vision  of  philosophy  and  gave  to  it  a 
new  outlook  and  inlook,  and  a  consequent 
new  life.   It  was  the  age  of  Fichte,  of  the 
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Von  Humboldts,  and  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  a  child  of  hope,  born 
in  a  day  of  despair,  that  has  in  many  ways 
for  a  hundred  years,  led  the  profounder 
thought  of  humanity.  Most  materialistic 
and  most  spiritual  were  the  forces  of  the 
period  which  Goethe's  life  covered. 
Goethe  has  himself  pictured  this  life : 

The  epoch  in  which  we  were  living  might  be 
called  an  epoch  of  high  requisitions,  for  every  one 
demanded  of  himself  and  of  others  what  no  mor- 
tal had  hitherto  accomplished.  On  chosen  spirits 
who  could  think  and  feel,  a  light  had  arisen,  which 
enabled  them  to  see  that  an  immediate,  original 
understanding  of  nature,  and  a  course  of  action 
based  upon  it,  was  both  the  best  thing  a  man 
could  desire,  and  also  not  difficult  to  attain.  Ex- 
perience thus  once  more  became  the  universal 
watchword,  and  every  one  opened  his  eyes  as  wide 
as  he  could.  Physicians,  especially,  had  a  most 
pressing  call  to  labour  to  this  end,  and  the  best 
opportunity  for  finding  it.  Upon  them  a  star 
shone  out  of  antiquity,  which  could  serve  as  an 
example  of  all  that  was  to  be  desired.  The  writ- 
ings which  had  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Hippocrates,  furnished  a  model  of  the  way  in 
which  a  man  should  both  observe  the  world  and 
relate  what  he  had  seen,  without  mixing  up  him- 
self with  it.  But  no  one  considered  that  we  can- 
not see  like  the  Greeks,  and  that  we  shall  never 
become  such  poets,  sculptors,  and  physicians 
as  they  were.  Even  granted  that  we  could 
learn  from  them,  still  the  results  of  experi- 
ence already  gone  through,  were  almost  be- 
yond number,  and  besides  were  not  always  of  the 
clearest  kind;  moreover  had  too  often  been  made 
to  accord  with  preconceived  opinions.  All  these 
were  to  be  mastered,  discriminated,  and  sifted. 
This  also,  was  an  immense  demand.  Then  again 
it  was  required  that  each  observer,  in  his  personal 
sphere  and  labours,  should  acquaint  himself  with 
the  true,  healthy  nature,  as  if  she  were  now  for 
the  first  time  noticed  and  attended,  and  thus  only 
what  was  genuine  and  real;  was  to  be  learned.  But 
as,  in  general,  learning  can  never  exist  without 
the  accompaniment  of  a  universal  smattering  and 
a  universal  pedantry,  nor  the  practice  of  any  pro- 
fession without  empiricism  and  charlatanry,  so 
there  sprung  up  a  violent  conflict,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  guard  use  from  abuse,  and  place  the 
kernel  high  above  the  shell  in  men's  estimation. 
In  the  execution  of  this  design,  it  was  perceived 


that  the  shortest  way  of  getting  out  of  the  affair, 
was  to  call  in  the  aid  of  genius,  whose  magic  gifts 
could  settle  the  strife,  and  accomplish  what  was  re- 
quired. Meanwhile,  however,  the  understanding 
meddled  with  the  matter;  all  it  alleged  must  be 
reduced  to  clear  notions,  and  exhibited  in  a  logical 
form,  that  every  prejudice  might  be  put  aside  and 
all  superstition  destroyed.1 

The  interpretations  which  Goethe  gave 
education  are  found  scattered  throughout 
his  numberless  works.  The  autobiography 
of  Wilbelm  Meister,  however,  contains  pos- 
sibly the  most  pregnant  and  important 
parts.  But  from  the  reports  of  the  con- 
versations, covering  several  decades,  may 
be  drawn  forth  sentiments  and  judgments, 
often  embodied  in  single  sentences,  which 
have  large  meaning. 

These  opinions,  like  Goethe's  character, 
often  unite  opposing  doctrines  and  antag- 
onistic intimations.  They  are  also,  like  his 
own  education,  frequently  without  orderli- 
ness, filled  with  sentiments  which  would  not 
bear  logical  analyzing,  yet  which,  as  by  a 
sudden  rift  of  light,  give  guidance  in  ob- 
scurity, and  inspiration  to  indifference  in 
thinking.  A  single  verse  of  Faust  may 
have  as  deep  educational  significance  as  a 
whole  paragraph  of  the  scientific  work  on 
optics.  The  by-products  of  a  great  mind, 
working  in  any  field,  are  often  indeed  more 
precious  than  the  direct  results  of  the  hard 
labor  of  a  second-rate  intellect. 

The  principles  which  through  these  di- 
verse materials  may  be  found  and  brought 
to  light  are  also  more  or  less  contradictory, 
yet  even  possibly  because  of  their  opposing 
content  they  may  often  be  joined  together 
in  a  stronger  and  larger  unity. 

One  of  the  great  principles  of  Goethe  lies 
in  the  assurance  that  education  consists 
rather  in  the  unfolding  of  the  powers  with 
which  the  mind  is  originally  endowed,  than 

i"The  Autobiography  of  Goethe,"  Vol.  IT., 
pp.  54,  55.    John  Oxenford.    Bell's  edition,  1903. 
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in  the  engrafting  of  forces  upon  the  mind, 
however  vital,  from  without.  To  him, 
education  is  primarily  subjective. 

To  labor  for  his  own  moral  culture  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  practicable  thing  which  man  can 
propose  to  himself;  the  impulse  is  inborn  in  him; 
while  in  social  life  both  reason  and  love,  prompt 
or  rather  force  him  to  do  so.2 

Man  may  seek  his  higher  destination  on  earth  or 
in  heaven,  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  he  yet 
remains  on  this  account  exposed  to  an  eternal 
wavering,  to  an  influence  from  without  which  ever 
disturbs  him,  until  he  once  for  all  makes  a  reso- 
lution to  declare  that  that  is  right,  which  is  suit- 
able to  himself.3 

For  he  too  was  a  child  of  nature, — he  too  had 
worked  his  way  upwards.  What  others  had  been 
compelled  to  cast  away,  he  had  never  possessed; 
relations  of  society  from  which  they  would  have 
to  emancipate  themselves,  had  never  fettered  him. 
Thus  might  he  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  purest 
discipl-es  of  that  gospel  of  nature,  and  in  view  of 
his  own  persevering  efforts  and  his  conduct  as  a 
man  and  son,  he  might  well  exclaim,  "All  is  good 
as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  nature ! ' 1  But  the 
conclusion,  ' '  All  is  corrupted  in  the  hands  of 
man ! ' '  was  also  forced  upon  him  by  adverse  ex- 
perience.4 

Let  man,  we  say,  learn  to  think  of  himself  as 
being  without  any  enduring  external  relation;  let 
him  seek  for  consistency  not  in  his  surroundings, 
but  in  himself:  there  he  will  find  it;  cherish  and 
foster  it  with  love;  he  will  form  and  educate  him- 
self so  as  to  be  everywhere  at  home.  He  who  de- 
votes himself  to  what  is  most  necessary,  goes 
everywhere  most  surely  to  his  goal.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  seeking  what  is  higher,  more  subtle, 
have,  even  in  the  choice  of  their  road,  to  be  more 
circumspect.5 

To  speak  it  in  a  word;  the  cultivation  of  my 
individual  self,  here  as  I  am,  has  from  my  youth 
upwards  been  constantly  though  dimly  my  wish 
and  my  purpose.  The  same  intention  I  still  cher- 
ish, but  the  means  of  realizing  it  are  now  grown 
somewhat  clearer.  I  have  seen  more  of  life  than 
thou  believest,  and  profited  more  by  it  also.  Give 
some  attention  then  to  what  I  say,  though  it 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  74. 

3  Ibid.,  Vol.  L,  p.  400. 

4  Ibid,  Vol.  II.,  p.  6. 

5Wilhelm  Meister's  (< Wander jahre, ' '  p.  366. 
Edward  Bell.    Bell's  edition,  1892. 


should  not  altogether  tally  with  thy  own  opin- 
ions. 

Had  I  been  a  nobleman,  our  dispute  would  soon 
have  been  decided;  but  being  a  simple  burgher,  I 
must  take  a  path  of  my  own;  and  I  fear  it  may 
be  difficult  to  make  thee  understand  me.  I  know 
not  how  it  is  in  foreign  countries;  but  in  Germany, 
a  universal,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  personal  cultiva- 
tion is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  except  a  noble- 
man. A  burgher  may  acquire  merit;  by  excessive 
efforts  he  may  even  educate  his  mind;  but  his  per- 
sonal qualities  are  lost,  or  worse  than  lost,  let  him 
struggle  as  he  will.  Since  the  nobleman,  fre- 
quenting the  society  of  the  most  polished,  is  com- 
pelled to  give  himself  a  polished  manner;  since 
this  manner,  neither  door  nor  gate  being  shut 
against  him,  grows  at  last  an  unconstrained  one; 
since,  in  court  or  camp,  his  figure,  his  person,  are 
a  part  of  his  possessions,  and  it  may  be  the  most 
necessary  part, — he  has  reason  enough  to  put  some 
value  on  them,  and  to  show  that  he  puts  some.  A 
certain  stately  grace  in  common  things,  a  sort  of 
gay  elegance  in  earnest  and  important  ones,  be- 
comes him  well;  for  it  shows  him  to  be  everywhere 
in  equilibrium.  He  is  a  public  person,  and  the 
more  cultivated  his  movements,  the  more  sonorous 
his  voice,  the  more  staid  and  measured  his  whole 
being  is,  the  more  perfect  is  he.  If  to  high  and 
low,  to  friends  and  relations,  he  continues  still  the 
same,  then  nothing  can  be  said  against  him,  none 
may  wish  him  otherwise.  His  coldness  must  be 
reckoned  clearness  of  head,  his  dissimulation  pru- 
dence. If  he  can  rule  himself  externally  at  every 
moment  of  his  life,  no  man  has  aught  more  to  de- 
mand of  him;  and  whatever  else  there  may  be  in 
him  or  about  him,  capacities,  talents,  wealth,  all 
seem  gifts  of  supererogation.6 

But,  in  the  sum  and  substance  of  Goethe's 
experiencing  mind,  one  easily  finds  a  high 
place  given  to  what  are  called  the  classics. 
Early  did  Goethe  surrender  himself  to  the 
ancient  masters.    He  says: 

But  a  leading  conviction,  which  was  continually 
revived  within  me,  was  that  of  the  importance  of 
the  ancient  tongues;  since  from  amidst  this  liter- 
ary hurly-burly,  thus  much  continually  forced 
itself  upon  me,  that  in  them  were  preserved  all  the 
models  of  oratory,  and  at  the  same  time  everything 
else  of  worth  that  the  world  has  ever  possessed. 
Hebrew,  together  with  biblical  studies,  had  retired 

6  Wilhelm  Meister's  "  Lehr  jahre, ' '  Vol.  I., 
pp.  327,  328.    Thomas  Carlyle.    Centenary  edition. 
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into  the  background,  and  Greek  likewise,  since  my 
acquaintance  with  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
New  Testament.  I  therefore  the  more  zealously 
kept  to  Latin,  the  master-pieces  in  which  lie  nearer 
to  us,  and  which,  besides  its  splendid  original  pro- 
ductions, offers  us  the  other  wealth  of  all  ages  in 
translations,  and  the  works  of  the  greatest  schol- 
ars. I  consequently  read  much  in  this  language, 
with  great  ease,  and  was  bold  enough  to  believe  I 
understood  the  authors,  because  I  missed  nothing 
of  the  literal  sense.  Indeed  I  was  very  indignant 
when  I  heard  that  Grotius  had  insolently  declared 
''he  did  not  read  Terence  as  boys  do."  Happy 
narrow-mindedness  of  youth! — nay,  of  men  in 
general,  that  they  can,  at  every  moment  of  their 
existence,  fancy  themselves  finished,  and  inquire 
after  neither  the  true  nor  the  false,  after  neither 
the  high  nor  the  deep,  but  merely  after  that  which 
is  suited  to  them. 

I  had  thus  learned  Latin,  like  German,  French 
and  English,  merely  by  practice,  without  rules, 
and  without  conception.  Whoever  knows  the  con- 
dition of  school  instruction  then,  will  not  think  it 
strange  that  I  skipped  grammar  as  well  as  rhetoric ; 
all  seemed  to  me  to  come  together  naturally;  I  re- 
tained the  words,  their  forms  and  inflexions,  in 
my  ear  and  mind,  and  used  the  language  with 
ease  in  writing  and  in  chattering.7 

He  also  affirms  in  particular  that  the 
great  forces  of  civilization  are  found  in  the 
Bible,  in  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  knowledge 
the  Bible,  Aristotle,  and  Plato  have  been  the 
dominant  factors;  and  to  these  three  bases  we 
must  always  return.  Neo-platonists,  they  say; 
well,  that  means  coming  back  to  Plato. 

Scholasticism,  and  that  Kant  is  bringing  back 
scholasticism;  that  is,  Aristotle.  And  of  course 
one  returns  to  the  Bible.8 

Yet,  while  emphasizing  the  value  of  the 
ancient  classics,  by  parity  of  earnestness 
and  of  reasoning  he  commends  the  modern 
sciences. 

For  more  than  a  century  now  the  humanities  have 
ceased  to  influence  the  minds  of  those  who  pur- 
sue them,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  Nature  has 
stepped  in,  drawn  the  interest  to  herself,  and 

7  « <  The  Autobiography  of  Goethe, ' '  Vol.  I., 
p.  200.    John  Oxenford.    Bell's  edition,  1903. 

s "  Conversations, "  Weimar,  1808,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
520.    F.  v.  Biedermann, 


opened  to  us  from  her  threshold  the  road  of  hu- 
manity. 

That  the  humanities  do  not  shape  morals!  Tt 
is  by  no  means  necessary  that  every  one  study  the 
humanities,  those  knowledges — historical  antiquar- 
ian, belletristic,  and  artistic — that  have  come  to 
us  out  of  antiquity  and  belong  to  it — are  by  this 
time  so  diffused  that  they  need  no  longer  be  de- 
rived immediately  from  the  ancients,  unless  one 
wished  to  put  his  whole  life-time  upon  it.  Then 
culture  of  this  sort  becomes  again  one-sided,  which 
has  no  advantage  over  any  other  one-sided  cul- 
ture, indeed,  falls  below  it,  because  it  cannot  be 
nor  become  productive.^ 

What  a  world  of  treasures  lies  in  the  sciences, 
how  ever  increasingly  rich  one  finds  them  to  be! 
How  much  that  is  wiser,  greater,  nobler  than  we, 
has  lived,  and  we  mortals  imagine  that  we  alone 
are  wise!  A  people  that  possesses  a  morning 
paper,  a  fashionable  journal,  a  free-lance  organ 
(Freimiitigen)  is  already  quite  lost.  How  much 
better  is  the  so-often  decried  reading  of  novels, 
which  has  produced  such  a  tremendously  broad, 
even  if  not  sound,  culture.10 

To  Goethe,  self-education  has  many 
values.  Self-discipline  may  be  very  real, 
not  only  in  will,  but  also  in  intellect.  His 
beliefs  are  largely  a  transcript  of  his  own 
educational  experiences. 

Only  that  I  may  not  have  to  pursue  any  thing 
as  a  vocation !  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  playingly, 
whatever  comes  to  me  and  as  long  as  the  inclina- 
tion to  it  lasts.  So  I  played  unconsciously  in 
youth;  and  so  I  will  continue  consciously  through 
the  rest  of  my  life.  Useful — use,  that  is  your  af- 
fair. You  want  to  use  me;  but  I  can  not  adjust 
myself  to  sale  and  demand.  What  I  can  do  and 
understand,  that  you  shall  use,  as  soon  as  you 
wish  and  have  need.  I  will  not  give  myself  up  as 
a  tool;  and  every  profession  is  a  tool,  or,  if  you 
wish  it  expressed  more  elegantly,  an  organ. n 

It  is,  therefore,  an  education,  which  in 
modern  phrase,  we  call  broad,  that  Goethe 
believed  in.  It  was  an  education  as  wide 
as  humanity,  as  diverse  as  the  qualities  of 

9  11  Conversations, "  Weimar,  1808,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
6.    F.  v.  Biedermann. 

10  "Conversations,"  Weimar,  1808,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
10.    F.  v.  Biedermann. 

11  "Conversations,"  Weimar,  1807,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
472.    F.  v.  Biedermann. 
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the  human  mind,  as  high  and  as  deep  as 
human  achievements,  and  as  the  forces  out 
of  which  these  achievements  are  made.  The 
classicist  may  claim  him  as  a  disciple,  and 
the  scientist  may  also  declare  him  to  be 
his  apostle.  The  culture  which  he  embodied 
and  promulgated  lay  like  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  four  square.  Although  the  mind 
and  sentiments  of  Goethe  are  fundamen- 
tally unlike  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  yet 
the  German  and  the  Englishman  are  united 
in  the  belief  that  the  human  intellect  and 
character  are  worthy  to  receive,  and  should 
accept,  a  training  as  high  as  divinity  can 
inspire,  as  broad  as  life  can  embrace,  and  as 
deep  as  destiny  can  fathom. 

Yet  although  Goethe's  conception  of  edu- 
cation is  as  broad  as  man's  nature,  it  is  still 
to  be  adjusted  to  man's  specific  needs. 
Goethe  affirms  and  argues  that  education 
is  to  be  devoted  to  special  ends.  These 
ends  are  often  of  a  character  which  proves 
that  they  arise  from  more  immediate  wants. 
Goethe  would  educate  man  for  his  place,  for 
his  times,  for  his  station  in  society,  and  for 
the  fulfilling  of  his  duty  to  his  family,  and 
to  the  state. 

The  capabilities  that  lie  in  men  can  be  divided 
into  general  and  special;  the  general  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  activities  in  a  state  of  balanced  repose, 
which  are  aroused  by  circumstances,  and  directed 
accidentally  to  this  or  that  end.  Man's  faculty  of 
imitation  is  general:  he  will  make  or  form  in  imi- 
tation of  what  he  sees,  even  without  the  slightest 
inward  and  outward  means  to  that  end.  It  is  al- 
ways natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  wish  to  do 
what  he  sees  to  be  done:  the  most  natural  thing, 
however,  would  be  that  the  son  should  embrace  the 
occupation  of  his  father.  In  this  case  it  is  all  in 
one,  a  decided  activity  in  an  original  direction, 
with  probably  an  inborn  faculty  for  a  special  end ; 
then  a  resultant  and  gradually  progressive  exer- 
cise and  a  developed  talent,  that  would  have  com- 
pelled us  to  proceed  upon  the  beaten  path,  even  if 
other  impulses  are  developed  within  us,  and  a  free 
choice  might  have  led  us  to  an  occupation  for 
which  nature  has  given  us  neither  capacity  nor 
perseverance.     On  the  average,  therefore,  those 


men  are  the  happiest  who  find  an  opportunity  of 
cultivating  an  inborn,  family  talent  in  the  domestic 
circle.  We  have  seen  painter-pedigrees  of  this  sort: 
amongst  them  there  have  been  feeble  talents,  it  is 
true,  but  in  the  meantime,  they  have  brought  to 
light  something  useful,  and  perhaps  better  than 
they  would  have  achieved  with  moderate  powers  in 
any  other  department  of  their  own  choice.12 

"Your  universal  culture, ' '  said  he,  "and  all 
institutions  for  that  end,  are  foolishness.  The 
thing  is,  that  a  man  should  understand  something 
quite  definitely,  do  it  with  an  excellence  which 
scarce  anyone  else  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood could  attain;  and  in  our  association  particu- 
larly this  is  a  self-evident  matter.  You  are  just 
of  an  age  when  a  man  forms  any  plan  with  in- 
telligence, judges  what  lies  before  him  with  dis- 
cernment, grapples  with  it  from  the  right  side, 
and  directs  his  capacities  and  abilities  to  the  right 
end."i3 

But  the  main  thing  will  be,  when  shall  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  place  and  spot  ?  14 

He  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  convinced  that  edu- 
cation ought  in  every  case  to  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
clinations: his  present  views  of  it  I  know  not.  He 
maintained  that  with  man  the  first  and  last  con- 
sideration was  activity,  and  that  we  could  not  act 
on  anything,  without  the  proper  gifts  for  it,  with- 
out an  instinct  impelling  us  to  it.  "You  ad- 
mit," he  used  to  say,  "that  poets  must  be  born 
such;  you  admit  this  with  regard  to  all  professors 
of  the  fine  arts;  because  you  must  admit  it,  be- 
cause those  workings  of  human  nature  cannot  very 
plausibly  be  aped.  But  if  we  consider  well,  we 
shall  find  that  every  capability,  however  slight,  is 
born  with  us:  that  there  is  no  vague  general  capa- 
bility in  men.  It  is  our  ambiguous  dissipating 
education  that  makes  men  uncertain :  it  awakens 
wishes,  when  it  should  be  animating  tendencies; 
instead  of  forwarding  our  real  capacities,  it  turns 
our  efforts  towards  objects  which  are  frequently 
discordant  with  the  mind  that  aims  at  them.  I 
augur  better  of  a  child,  a  youth  who  is  wandering 
astray  on  a  path  of  his  own,  than  of  many  who 
are  walking  aright  upon  paths  which  are  not  theirs. 
If  the  former,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  the  guid- 
ance of  others,  ever  find  the  right  path,  that  is  to 
say,  the  path  which  suits  their  nature,  they  will 
never  leave  it;   while  the  latter  are  in  danger 

isWilhelm  Meister's  "  Wander jahre, ' '  pp.  269 
and  270.    Edward  Bell.    Bell  's  edition,  1892. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  383. 
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every  moment  of  shaking  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
abandoning  themselves  to  unrestricted  license. '  * 15 

In  this  education  which  is  at  once  broad 
and  special,  are  to  be  united  what  we  now 
call  the  practical  and  the  theoretical.  The 
deed  and  the  thought  are  to  be  joined. 
The  deed  without  the  thought  may  be  illog- 
ical, arbitrary,  harmful,  disastrous.  The 
thought  without  the  deed  is  vain  and  un- 
availing. Life  in  thought  and  for  action 
was  his  ideal.  In  the  Travels  is  this  double 
activity  often  commended. 

Thinking  and  Doing,  Doing  and  Thinking, 
from  all  time  admitted,  from  all  time  practised, 
but  not  discerned  by  every  one.  Like  expiration 
and  inhalation,  the  two  must  for  ever  be  pulsating 
backwards  and  forwards  in  life;  like  question  and 
answer,  the  one  can  not  exist  without  the  other. 
Whoever  makes  for  himself  a  law — which  the  gen- 
ius of  human  understanding  secretly  whispers  into 
the  ear  of  every  new-born  child — to  test  Doing  by 
Thinking,  Thinking  by  Doing,  he  cannot  go  astray; 
and  if  he  does  go  astray,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self on  the  right  way  again. is 

Many-sidedness  prepares,  in  point  of  fact,  only 
the  element  in  which  the  one-sided  man  can  work, 
who  just  at  this  time  has  room  enough  given  him. 
Yes,  now  is  the  time  for  the  one-sided;  well  for 
"him  who  comprehends  it,  and  who  works  for  him- 
self and  others  in  this  mind.  In  certain  things  it 
is  understood  thoroughly  and  at  once.  Practise 
till  you  are  an  able  violinist,  and  be  assured  that 
the  director  will  have  pleasure  in  assigning  you  a 
place  in  the  orchestra.  Make  an  instrument  of 
yourself,  and  wait  and  see  what  sort  of  place  hu- 
manity will  kindly  grant  you  in  universal  life. 
Let  us  break  off.  Whoso  will  not  believe,  let  him 
follow  his  own  path:  he  too  will  succeed  some- 
times; but  I  say  it  is  needful  everywhere  to  serve 
from  the  ranks  upwards.  To  limit  oneself  to  a 
handicraft  is  the  best.  For  the  narrowest  heads 
it  is  always  a  craft;  for  the  better  ones  an  art; 
and  the  best,  when  he  does  one  thing,  does  every- 
thing— or,  to  be  less  paradoxical,  in  the  one  thing, 
which  he  does  rightly,  he  beholds  the  semblance  of 
everything  that  is  rightly  done.17 

isWilhelm  Meister's  "Lehrjahre,"  Vol.  EL, 
p.  100.    Thomas  Carlyle.    Centenary  edition. 

i6Wilhelm  Meister's  "  Wander jahre,' '  p.  264. 
Edward  Bell.    Bell's  edition,  1892. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  32  and  33. 


All  life,  all  activity,  all  art  must  be  preceded  by 
handiwork,  that  can  only  be  acquired  in  a  limited 
sphere.  A  correct  knowledge  and  practice  give  a 
higher  culture  than  half -knowledge  in  hundred- 
fold.is 

From  the  Useful,  through  the  True,  to  the 
Beautiful. 19 

Regarding  Goethe's  relation  to  the  most 
fundamental  element,  religion,  the  evidence 
is  as  diverse  as  it  is  in  respect  to  concerns 
less  serious.  Contradictories  abound.  He 
sympathized  with  the  devout  Moravians, 
and  condemned  and  despised  priest  and 
priesthood.  At  once  he  commended  Vol- 
taire and  had  a  large  heart  for  the  pietist. 
There  is  reason  for  calling  him  a  sceptic, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  a  believer 
in  those  fundamental  concepts  regarding 
ultimate  being  and  destiny,  which  belong  to 
all  thoughtful  and  reverent  souls.  To  call 
him  a  pantheist  would  be  a  not  unjust 
interpretation. 

But  whatever  his  personal  belief  may 
have  been,  it  is  clear  that  Goethe  did  be- 
lieve in  the  value  of  religion  in  education. 

The  religion  which  rests  on  reverence  for  that 
which  is  above  us,  we  call  the  ethnical  one;  it  is 
the  religion  of  nations,  and  the  first  happy  re- 
demption from  a  base  fear;  all  so-called  heathen 
religions  are  of  this  kind,  let  them  have  what 
names  they  will.  The  second  religion,  which  is 
founded  on  that  reverence  which  we  have  for  what 
is  like  ourselves,  we  call  the  Philosophic;  for  the 
philosopher,  who  places  himself  in  the  middle,  must 
draw  downward  to  himself  all  that  is  higher,  and 
upward  to  himself  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in 
this  central  position  does  he  deserve  the  name  of 
sage.  Now,  whilst  he  penetrates  his  relations  to 
his  fellows,  and  therefore  to  the  whole  of  human- 
ity, and  his  relations  to  all  other  earthly  sur- 
roundings, necessary  or  accidental,  in  the  cosmical 
sense  he  only  lives  in  the  truth.  But  we  must  now 
speak  of  the  third  religion,  based  on  reverence  for 
that  which  is  below  us;  we  call  it  the  Christian 
one,  because  this  disposition  of  mind  is  chiefly  re- 
vealed in  it;  it  is  the  last  one  which  humanity 
could  and  was  bound  to  attain.    Yet  what  was  not 

is  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
19  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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demanded  for  it?  not  merely  to  leave  earth  below, 
and  claim  a  higher  origin,  but  to  recognize  as  di- 
vine even  humility  and  poverty,  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, shame  and  misery,  suffering  and  death; 
nay,  to  revere  and  make  lovable  even  sin  and 
crime,  not  as  hindrances  but  as  furtherances  of 
holiness!  Of  this  there  are  indeed  found  traces 
throughout  all  time;  but  a  track  is  not  a  goal,  and 
this  having  once  been  reached,  humanity  cannot 
turn  backwards;  and  it  may  be  maintained,  that 
the  Christian  religion  having  once  appeared,  can 
never  disappear  again;  having  once  been  divinely 
embodied,  cannot  again  be  dissolved.20 

Two  obligations,  moreover,  we  have  most  strictly 
taken  upon  us:  to  hold  in  honour  every  form  of 
the  worship  of  God;  for  they  are  all  more  or  less 
comprised  in  the  Creed;  secondly,  to  allow  all 
forms  of  government  equally  to  hold  good,  since 
they  all  demand  and  promote  a  systematic  activity 
— to  employ  ourselves  in  each,  wherever  and  how- 
ever long  it  may  be,  according  to  its  will  and  pleas- 
ure. In  conclusion,  we  hold  it  a  duty  to  practise 
good  morals,  without  pedantry  and  stringency; 
even  as  reverence  for  ourselves  demands,  which 
springs  from  the  three  reverences  which  we  pro- 
fess; all  of  us  having  the  good  fortune,  some  from 
youth  up,  to  be  initiated  in  this  higher  universal 
wisdom.^! 

But  below  and  above  religion,  Goethe 
holds  to  the  value  of  that  composite  crea- 
tion and  creator  which  we  denominate 
character. 

Character,  that  is,  the  complex  of  the  primal 
human  impulses,  of  self-preservation,  self-respect, 
etc.,  is  that  from  which  the  forming  of  the  other 
spiritual  powers  departs  and  upon  which  also  it 
rests.-22 

All  education,  like  all  life,  is  to  be  con- 
ducted under  at  least  three  categories. 
They  are  freedom,  patience,  idealism. 

"O  needless  strictness  of  morality,"  exclaimed 
he,  ' '  while  Nature  in  her  own  kindly  manner  trains 
us  to  all  that  we  require  to  be !  O  strange  demands 
of  civil  society,  which  first  perplexes  and  misleads 
us,  then  asks  of  us  more  than  Nature  herself! 
Woe  to  every  sort  of  culture  which  destroys  the 
most  effectual  means  of  all  true  culture,  and  di- 

20  Ibid.,  pp.  155  and  156. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  366  and  367. 

22 " Conversations,"  Weimar,  1806,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
470.    F.  v.  Biedermann. 


rects  us  to  the  end,  instead  of  rendering  us  happy 
on.  the  way. ' 1 23 

Persevere  in  direct  observance  of  the  day's  duty, 
and  thereby  test  the  purity  of  your  heart,  and  the 
safety  of  your  soul.  If  thus  in  unoccupied  hours 
you  aspire,  and  find  opportunity  to  elevate  your- 
self, you  will  so  gain  a  right  attitude  towards  the 
sublime,  to  which  we  must  in  every  way  reverently 
surrender  ourselves,  regard  every  occurrence  with 
veneration,  and  acknowledge  therein  a  higher  guid- 
ance.24 

Yes,  he  has  the  noble  searching  and  striving  for 
the  Better,  whereby  we  of  ourselves  produce  the 
Good  which  we  suppose  we  find.  How  often  have  I 
blamed  thee,  not  in  silence,  for  treating  this  or 
that  person,  for  acting  in  this  or  that  case,  other- 
wise than  I  should  have  done!  and  yet  in  general 
the  issue  showed  that  thou  wert  right.  "When  we 
+ake  people,"  thou  wouldst  say,  "merely  as  they 
are,  we  make  them  worse;  when  we  treat  them  as 
if  they  were  what  they  should  be,  we  improve  them 
as  far  as  they  can  be  improved. ' '  25 

A  great  contemporary  of  Goethe,  and  an 
educationist,  was  Rousseau.  It  is  easy  to 
draw  certain  parallels  and  certain  con- 
trasts between  the  two.  Goethe's  works 
are  a  revelation  of  the  future,  those  of  the 
sage  of  Geneva  a  creed  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Goethe  is  not  the  son  of  a  new 
culture,  like  Rousseau,  but  its  creator.  In 
personality  especially  they  are  very  di- 
verse. In  the  one  we  have  feminine  sensi- 
bility in  perception  and  feeling;  in  the 
other  the  self-conscious  precision  of  a  self- 
sufficient  man  who  is  disinclined  to  all 
superabundance :  in  the  one  subjective,  in 
the  other  objective,  thoughts :  Rousseau, 
arrogant,  sets  himself  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  world  about  him ;  Goethe,  sci- 
entifically trained,  uses  scientific  methods 
and  the  greatest  objectivity  in  his  exami- 
nations of  life.  In  the  one  we  have  the 
ideal  pressure  of  a  mighty  striving  for 

23Wilhelm  Meister's  "  Lehrjahre, ' '  Vol.  II., 
p.  82.    Thomas  Carlyle.    Centenary  edition. 

^Wilhelm  Meister  's  ' '  Wanderjahre, "  p.  403. 
Edward  Bell.    Bell's  edition,  1892. 

25  Wilhelm  Meister's  "Lehrjahre,"  Vol.  II.,  p. 
111.    Thomas  Carlyle.    Centenary  edition. 
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independence,  the  yearning  for  freedom 
from  every  fetter;  in  the  other  a  real  re- 
spect for  the  historically  established  regu- 
lations and  institutions  of  state  and  church. 
Also  in  religion  are  they  opposites.  To 
the  theism  of  the  Frenchman  stands  op- 
posed the  pantheism  of  the  German.  But 
in  the  main  idea  of  education,  in  what 
Rousseau  calls  the  Return  to  Nature,  they 
join  hands.  For  Goethe  also,  nature  is  the 
great  and  eternal  teacher,  which  alone 
gives  us  the  right  measuring-rule  for  man- 
kind. Both  see  the  pettiness  of  human  cul- 
ture, both  value  the  virtues  of  simplicity 
and  truth  above  all,  social  conditions  are 
condemned  by  Goethe  no  less  than  by 
Rousseau,  both  learned  to  know  the  conflict 
of  nature  and  moral  law,  both  stand  for 
the  principle  of  the  renunciation  of  per- 
sonality at  times,  but  both  fight  together 
for  a  worthy  existence,  with  a  worthy  cul- 
ture as  the  normal  condition  of  all.  Both 
hold  the  highest  view  of  mankind,  each 
seeks,  according  to  his  ability,  to  bring  man 
back  to  original  nature,  and  both  begin 
with  the  child.  So  one  becomes  the  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  children,  according 
as  the  other  reveals  them.  Both  are  active 
in  a  practical  way  as  educators,  and  both 
exchange  their  educational  ideas,  be  it 
noted,  with  women.  Both  lack  the  histor- 
ical point  of  view.  In  Rousseau's  view 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  comprises  the  most  ad- 
mirable dissertation  on  the  natural  educa- 
tion, while  Goethe  turns  to  the  ' '  Chronicle 
of  Tschudis"  for  a  picture  of  a  worthy 
type  of  man.  In  the  same  manner  each 
tries  to  illustrate  in  a  definite  individual 
the  idea  of  education  in  which  they  be- 
lieve. In  Wilhelm  Meister,  as  in  Emil, 
poet  and  philosopher  dress  their  theories  in 
the  colors  of  life.  The  method  in  both 
is  fresh  and  living,  the  practical  activity 
of  the  teacher  supplies  the  criterion  for 
their  righteousness  in  the  one  as  in  the 


other,  and  in  both  existed  the  danger  that 
the  example  might  be  taken  for  the  thing 
itself  and  the  single  case  confused  with  the 
general  rule.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that  while  Goethe  planned  to  write  a  philo- 
sophical compendium  for  teachers'  semi- 
naries, Rousseau  declares  that  the  child 
should  be  the  object  of  the  teacher's  most 
ardent  studies;  so  that,  though  his  whole 
method  must  be  pointed  out  as  phantastic 
and  partially  false,  one  can  nevertheless 
always  draw  something  useful  from  his  ob- 
servations.26 

This  interpretation  of  the  educational  be- 
liefs of  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  I  shall 
close  with  a  general  selection — which  might 
have  been  vastly  enlarged — from  his  writ- 
ings. These  selections  do  represent  certain 
practical  axioms.  They  are  pregnant  too 
with  great  meanings. 

We  retain  of  our  studies,  in  the  end,  only  that 
which  we  apply  practically. 

There  is  in  our  universities,  a  pursuit  of  too 
many  things,  and  of  too  much  that  is  useless.  The 
individual  teachers  teach  their  subjects  too  exten- 
sively, much  beyond  the  needs  of  their  hearers. 
Formerly  chemistry  and  botany  were  presented  hs 
belonging  to  pharmacology  and  they  gave  the 
medical  student  enough  to  do,  but  now  chemistry 
and  botany  have  become  distinct,  incalculable  sci- 
ences, each  of  which  makes  claim  upon  a  whole 
lifetime. 

He  who  is  wise,  will  reject  all  diverting  demands 
on  himself  and  limit  himself  to  one  subject  and 
become  proficient  in  that. 

There  are  some  excellent  persons  who  can  do 
nothing  off-hand,  perfunctorily,  but  whose  natures 
demand  that  in  every  case  they  penetrate  in  qui<»t 
to  deep  perception  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Such 
persons  often  make  us  impatient,  because  one  sel- 
dom obtains  from  them  what  one  immediately  de- 
sires, and  yet  in  this  way,  the  highest  things  are 
achieved. 

Character  does  not  take  the  place  of  knowledge, 
but  supplies  it. 

Children  are  the  best  preceptors  because  they 
are  all  disposed  to  lend  to  each  other  an  attentive 

•26  See  Adolph  Langguth 's  ' '  Goethe  Piidago- 
gik,"  pp.  312  ff. 
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ear,  and  because  they  speak  to  each  other  in  a  lan- 
guage more  intelligible  than  ours. 

Avoid  dividing  your  energies.  Hold  your  powers 
together.  Had  I  been  so  wise  thirty  years  ago 
(December  3,  1824),  I  should  have  done  far  dif- 
ferent things.  What  time  did  I  not  waste.  I  can 
not  think  back  without  vexation  to  those  under- 
takings in  which  the  world  misused  us,  and  which 
were  entirely  without  result  for  us. 

All  depends  on  your  building  up  a  capital  for 
yourself  which  will  never  give  out.  This  you  will 
attain  in  the  studies  you  have  begun  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature.  The  old  languages 
for  the  most  part,  you  nursed  in  youth,  therefore 
seek  a  basis  in  the  literature  of  so  able  a  nation  as 
the  English.  Our  own  literature  is  in  the  largest 
measure  to  come  from  theirs.  Our  novels,  our 
prejudices,  whence  do  we  have  them,  if  not  from 
Goldsmith,  Fielding  and  Shakespeare,  and  even  to- 
day, where  will  you  find  in  Germany  three  heroes 
in  literature  who  might  be  placed  beside  Byron, 
Moore  and  Walter  Scott.  Therefore,  ground  your- 
self firmly  in  English.  Hold  your  powers  together, 
to  some  excelling  purpose,  and  let  all  go  that  has 
no  result  for  you  and  is  not  conformable  to  you. 

As  for  the  Greek,,  Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  read  the  finest 
works  of  these  countries  in  such  good  German 
translations  that  we  have  no  grounds  except  for  very 
special  reasons  to  spend  much  time  on  the  laborious 
learning  on  these  languages.  It  is  of  the  German 
nature  to  honor  everything  foreign  in  its  own  kind, 
and  to  conform  to  its  peculiarities.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  in  general  one  can  do  a  great  deal  with 
a  good  translation.  Frederick  the  Great,  knew  no 
Latin,  but  he  read  his  Cicero  in  a  French  transla- 
tion just  as  well  as  we  in  the  original. 

The  universal  development  of  human  powers  is 
desirable  and  most  excellent,  but  man  is  not  born 
for  it.  Each  one  must  form  himself  as  a  distinct 
being,  yet  seek  to  attain  a  conception  of  what  all, 
together,  are. 

One  ought  to  beware  of  setting  the  frontiers  of 
his  cultivation  too  far. 

Fix  upon  reality  and  seek  to  express  it.  That  is 
what  the  ancients  did. 

Even  though  the  world  as  a  whole  progresses, 
youth  must  always  begin  again  at  the  beginning, 
and  live  through  the  epochs  of  culture,  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Revere  something  that  is  above  us,  for  in  rever- 
ing it  we  lift  ourselves  to  it,  and  manifest  through 
our  recognition  of  it,  that  we  bear  this  higher 


thing  within  ourselves  and  are  worthy  of  being 
its  peers. 

I  have  every  respect  for  the  categorical  impera- 
tive. I  know  how  much  good  may  issue  from  it. 
But,  we  must  not  go  too  far  with  it,  or  this  idea 
of  the  freedom  of  idea  will  lead  to  no  good. 

National  literature  has  no  great  meaning  now 
(1827).  The  epoch  of  world  literature  has  come, 
and  each  must  labor  to  hasten  this  epoch,  but  even 
with  such  appreciation  of  foreign  works,  we  must 
not  abide,  as  any  individual  thing,  and  regard  't 
as  admirable.  We  must  not  think  it  is  Chinese  lit- 
erature, or  Servian,  or  Calderon,  or  the  Nibelungen, 
or  rather  in  our  need  of  some  exemplary  thing,  we 
must  always  go  back  again  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
in  whose  works  the  beauty  of  man  is  represented. 
All  else  we  must  regard  as  merely  historical,  and 
make  the  good  in  it  so  far  as  may  be,  ours. 

The  truly  excellent  is  distinguished  by  this,  that 
it  belongs  to  all  mankind. 

It  remains  always  a  heart-lifting  sensation  to 
win  from  the  impenetrable  a  few  illumined  spaces. 

If  lithesome  youth  may  legitimately  form  a  wish, 
it  were  surely  this,  to  discern  in  every  performance, 
what  is  praiseworthy,  good,  fair,  aspiring,  in  a 
word,  the  ideal,  and  even  in  what  is  not  difficult, 
to  discern  the  universal  type  and  exemplar  of  man. 

Mathematicians  are  foolish  people,  and  so  far 
from  possessing  even  a  notion  of  the  main  point, 
that  one  has  to  be  indulgent  to  their  conceit.  .  .  . 
I  have  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  fact, 
which  I  had  quietly  recognized  long  ago,  that  the 
training  given  to  the  mind  by  mathematicians  is  ex- 
tremely one-sided  and  limited.  Voltaire  even  ven? 
tures  to  say  somewhere:  "  J'ai  tou jours  remarque 
que  la  Geometrie  laisse  1 'esprit  on  elle  le  trouve. " 
Franklin  also  has  a  peculiar  aversion  to  mathema- 
ticians, and  expresses  this  plainly  and  clearly  in 
reference  to  social  intercourse,  when  he  speaks  of 
their  spirit  of  littleness  and  contradiction,  as  being 
intolerable. 

How  did  moral  feeling  come  into  the  world? 
Through  God  himself,  like  every  other  good. 

We  ought  to  study  not  our  contemporaries  and 
fellow  aspirants,  but  great  men  of  the  past,  whose 
works  have  held  for  centuries  an  equal  worth  and 
an  equal  estimation.  A  really  highly  gifted  per- 
son will  in  any  case  feel  the  need  of  this  within 
himself,  and  just  this  need  of  communion  with 
great  predecessors  is  the  sign  of  a  higher  tendency. 

The  spirit  of  the  real  is  the  truly  ideal. 

I  am  sure  that  many  a  dialectically  sick  spirit, 
might  find  in  the  study  of  nature,  a  beneficient 
feeling. 
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It  were  well  to  think  in,  as  well  as  to  read  or 
write,  a  foreign  language. 

That  divine  illumination  whereby  the  extraordi- 
nary comes  to  be,  we  shall  always  find  in  league 
with  youth  and  productivity. 

For  what  is  genius  other  than  that  productive 
power  whereby  deeds  arise  which  may  be  shown  be- 
fore God  and  nature,  and  which  even  therefore 
have  consequences  and  are  permanent. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  gifted;  it  takes  more  than 
that  to  be  sagacious;  one  must  be  in  great  rela- 
tionships, and  have  a  chance  to  look  at  the  cards 
of  the  playing  figures  of  the  time,  and  himself  play 
with  them  for  gain  and  loss. 

The  good  world  does  not  know  what  it  costs  in 
time  and  in  pains  to  learn  to  read  and  to  profit 
from  one's  reading;  I  have  put  into  it  eighty  years. 

The  more  one  has  deepened  his  own  study  of  any 
subject  whatever,  the  more  he  is  in  a  position  to 
teach  it  well  elementarily. 

The  secret  lies  not  in  birth  nor  wealth;  but  it 
lies  in  this,  that  they  have  the  courage  to  be  what 
nature  has  made  them.  There  is  about  them  noth- 
ing perverted  or  warped,  there  are  in  them  no  in- 
completeness and  obliquities;  but,  however  they 
are,  they  are  always  thoroughly  complete  beings. 

Goethe  illustrates,  in  both  his  character  and  his 
writings,  the  two  fundamental  elements  of  educa- 
tion, self-culture  and  comprehensiveness  of  learn- 
ing. He  aimed  at  the  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment of  his  own  being,  and  also  at  the  possession 
of  universal  knowledge.  Above  most  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  these  ends.  In  his  moral  relations, 
his  culture  was  selfish,  but  in  the  intellectual  ele- 
ments it  was  ministered  unto  by  the  sciences,  the 
literatures,  and  the  philosophies  of  all  races  and  of 
both  worlds,  ancient  and  modern.  His  mind  was  a 
vast  reservoir  which  received  streams  of  influence 
from  many  sources,  and  which,  in  turn,  sent  forth 
streams  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  men.  His  mind 
was  as  a  great  lens  which  receives  the  light,  which 
even  seems  to  be  vitally  eager  for  more  light,  and 
which  sheds  forth  that  light  unto  measureless  dis- 
tances. 

Education  is  designed  to  give  enlargement  and 
enrichment  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race.  It 
recognizes  that  the  center  of  its  service  is  person- 
ality; but,  despite  the  natural  and  inevitable 
charge  of  selfishness,  it  also  seeks  to  know  all  that 
can  be  known.  Its  horizon  is  limited  only  by  its 
own  power  of  seeing.  Under  this  limitation,  a 
sense  of  over-yonderness  rules  and  inspires. 

Education,  therefore,  is  as  narrow  as  the  indi- 
vidual.   Education  also  is  as  broad  as  nature,  as 


humanity,  and  as  the  human  appreciation  of  di- 
vinity. In  one  relation  it  stands  preeminently  for 
power,  and  in  the  other  for  sympathy.  Through 
power  and  through  sympathy,  it  fulfills  apparently 
the  supreme  purposes  of  life  and  of  all  being. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Western  Reserve  University 


DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  A  STATE 
SYSTEM  OF  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS' 
AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS 

During  the  scholastic  year  of  1913-14 
the  writer,  then  with  the  state  agricultural 
college  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  had,  as  one 
of  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  superin- 
tending of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
of  the  state.  Taking  up  his  duties  early  in 
September  he  found  the  department  com- 
mitted to  the  plans  announced  in  club 
literature  of  the  previous  spring,  the  proj- 
ects resulting  from  them  well  toward 
maturity,  and  the  system  in  the  care  of  a 
man,  familiar,  through  experience,  with 
the  work  of  the  previous  season.  It  came 
about,  also,  that  no  material  changes  were 
made  in  the  next  spring's  plans  nor  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  when  the  writer's  con- 
nection with  the  college  terminated. 

Besides  the  agricultural  college,  the 
Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
charge  of  six  district  agricultural  schools, 
established  and  regarded  as  preparatory 
schools  for  the  college.  The  club  system 
being  promoted  from  the  college,  it  was 
conceived  proper  that  whatever  good  prom- 
ised to  come  from  this  service  should  be 
shared  with  the  district  schools. 

The  "contests,"  as  the  club  projects  were 
called,  were  in  two  groups.  The  first  group 
included,  for  boys,  an  acre  corn-  (or  sor- 
ghum-) growing  contest  and  a  pig-growing 
contest;  while  the  second  group  included 
growing  of  certain  "minor"  crops  such  as 
cotton,  peanuts  or  cowpeas ;  and  a  poultry- 
growing  contest.  Similarly,  for  girls,  the 
first  group  included  a  contest  in  bread  and 
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cake  baking  and  a  contest  in  the  making  of 
a  house  dress,  an  undergarment,  and  a  piece 
of  fancy  sewing;  while  the  second  group 
included  a  contest  in  the  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  In  electing  his  contest,  a 
club  member  might  choose  in  any  one  of  the 
four  groups,  regardless  of  the  member's 
sex,  thus  making  any  of  them  available  to 
any  boy  or  girl  member.  These  four 
groups  should  be  borne  in  mind  for  later 
reference. 

The  club  department  at  the  college  fur- 
nished each  contestant  a  printed  four-page 
leaflet  appropriate  to  his  chosen  project, 
while  charter,  local  constitution,  and  con- 
test rules  were  supplied  local  club  officers. 
Any  school,  having  five  or  more  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  eighteen  who 
chose  to  enter,  could  form  a  local  club,  and 
five  such  clubs  in  a  county  entitled  it  to  a 
county  organization.  The  contests,  there- 
fore, came  to  be  largely  inter-school  con- 
tests in  the  several  counties. 

Provision  was  planned  in  the  rales  for 
the  assembling  of  the  products  from  all 
the  schools  of  a  county  at  the  county  fair, 
where  the  " county  contest"  was  decided 
and  prizes  awarded,  eligibility  to  compete 
being  limited  to  club  membership.  Pro- 
moters of  county  fairs,  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  and  other  public-spirited 
citizens  might  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
contest  by  offering  or  securing  cash  and 
other  prizes.  And  where  the  county  did 
not  regularly  hold  an  agricultural  fair, 
the  club  contests  were  given  independently 
or  in  connection  with  street  fairs  or  other 
gatherings  at  the  county  seat. 

Local  and  county  organizations  being 
effected,  the  college  next  figured  in  furnish- 
ing the  contest  rules  and  supplying  judges 
of  the  various  products,  agreeable  with 
which,  such  prizes  as  were  offered  in  the 
county  contest  were  awarded.  This  usually 
occurred  in  September. 


But  in  addition  to  these  local  prizes  the 
college  came  forward  with  its  "scholarship 
prizes"  for  which  any  club  member  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  might  compete. 
These  scholarships  were  four  in  number, 
one  going  to  the  best  contestant  in  each  of 
the  four  groups  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  For  group  one,  the  prizes  for 
first  place  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  con- 
tests were  free  trips,  railroad  and  living 
expenses  furnished,  to  the  state  fair  en- 
campment school  which  the  college  main- 
tained regularly  in  connection  with  the 
state  fair  at  Oklahoma  City  in  October,  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose.  Similar  prizes 
to  the  two  weeks'  short  course  held  annually 
at  each  of  the  district  agricultural  schools 
were  awarded  to  the  best  boy  and  girl  in 
group  two.  Second  prizes  in  each  of  the 
four  groups  differed  from  first  prizes  only 
in  the  requirement  that  the  recipient  pay 
railroad,  but  not  living  fare,  for  the  trip. 

The  purpose  of  the  state  fair  school  was 
to  give  to  these  young  people  the  advan- 
tage of  inspecting,  criticizing  and  judging, 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  competent  demon- 
strator, the  vast  layout  of  products  at  the 
fair,  the  best  of  the  state  and  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  the  average 
amusement  seeker  passes  by  without  ability 
or  desire  to  appreciate.  In  a  building  of 
its  own  the  school  housed  the  students'  con-  , 
test  exhibits,  including  all  of  the  girls* 
products  and  samples  of  the  boys'  contest 
crops.  Along  with  these  were  display  cases 
representing  work  of  various  departments 
of  the  college.  It  furnished  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  the  girls,  the  boys  having  quarters 
in  the  big  tent,  adjacent  to  the  building. 
There  was  also  a  lecture  room  where  the 
boys  and  girls,  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  got  acquainted  and  were  given  a 
regular  program  of  appropriate  lectures 
and  demonstrations  every  forenoon. through- 
out the  week  of  the  fair.    The  afternoons 
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were  devoted  to  inspection  and  study  of  the 
various  exhibits  which  the  fair  afforded ; 
the  girls  chaperoned  by  a  lady  member  of 
the  college  faculty,  and  the  boys  led  by  a 
man  from  the  faculty.  Evenings  and  other 
extra-program  hours  were  given  to  amuse- 
ments. And  the  week  was  so  planned  as  to 
prepare  for  a  competitive  examination  at 
its  close  which  eliminated  from  further 
competition  most  of  the  company,  awarding 
to  the  successful  ones  another  free  excur- 
sion from  their  homes  to  the  agricultural 
college  during  Farmers'  Week  in  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

Meanwhile  those  winners  of  group  two 
in  the  various  counties,  who  had  had  their 
excursions  to  the  two  weeks'  short  course  of 
the  most  convenient  district  agricultural 
schools,  had  undergone  a  similar  thinning 
out,  the  successful  ones  being  also  granted 
free  trips  from  their  homes  to  the  Farmers' 
Week  program  at  the  agricultural  college. 


any  boy  or  girl  ready  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, so  that  deciding  the  destiny  of  a  stu- 
dent by  the  uncertain  chances  of  the  final 
contest  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions. 

Throughout  these  contests,  the  quality 
(and  yield  or  weight  if  a  crop  or  animal) 
of  the  goods  produced  was  usually  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  choice  of  the  win- 
ner. In  addition,  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  products,  to  submit  a 
detailed  record  by  the  contestant  of  all 
the  operations  and  expenses  connected  with 
the  project;  and  in  all  cases  an  essay,  cal- 
culated to  disclose  what  the  student  had 
learned  of  the  essential  practical  features 
involved  in  his  project,  must  have  been 
submitted.  This  had  more  significance  in 
showing  the  student's  fitness  for  more  ad- 
vanced work  than  would  be  the  mere  qual- 
ity of  the  products. 

This  briefly  is  the  system  that  was  in 
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Here  what  remained  of  the  two  groups 
were  combined  under  chaperonage  for  the 
week,  at  the  close  of  which  winners  of  first 
place  in  the  final  contest,  one  boy  and  one 
girl,  regardless  of  previous  grouping,  were 
each  awarded  a  scholarship  prize,  being  a 
year's  free  tuition,  board,  and  room  at  the 
agricultural  college,  while  winners  of 
second  places  were  given  free  scholarships 
to  any  of  the  district  agricultural  schools. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  college  maintains  a  sub-fresh- 
man department  which  may  accommodate 


operation  up  to  the  fall  of  1914,  when,  for 
the  state  system,  there  was  substituted  the 
federal  system  of  clubs.  The  accompany- 
ing scheme  shows  the  general  plan  of  the 
former  system. 

The  Oklahoma  system,  having  been 
automatically  replaced  by  the  federal  club 
system  on  the  election  of  the  federal  leader 
as  director  of  extension  at  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College,  is  now  of  interest 
chiefly  for  certain  general  lessons  pertain- 
ing to  all  clubs  of  this  kind,  which  it 
teaches.   Aside  from  the  incidental  use  that 
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the  college  made  of  this  organization  of 
20,000  rural  boys  and  girls  as  a  part  of  its 
extension  system  and  a  means  of  acquiring 
local  allegiance,  some  of  its  peculiarities 
as  a  club  system  are  worth  consideration. 

UNFORTUNATE  CONCEPTION  OP  A  ' '  CLUB  ' ' 

Not  the  least  of  the  disadvantages  which 
this  system  shares  with  all  others  is  the 
unfortunate  use  of  the  word  "club."  The 
usage  is  correct  and  there  is  no  adequate 
synonym  for  the  term,  but  much  misunder- 
standing results  from  this  application  of  it. 
Boys  and  girls,  being  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  affairs  of  athletic,  literary,  mu- 
sical, dramatic  and  like  clubs,  are  easily 
caught  at  this  age  by  an  opportunity  to 
belong  to  a  club,  and  often  join  with  the 
expectation  of  having  frequent  and  enter- 
taining meetings  such  as  other  clubs  afford. 
Not  realizing  that  the  first  purpose  of  or- 
ganization is  to  enable  the  group  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  unit  by  a  remote  management, 
the  member  whose  chief  desire  is  enter- 
tainment thinks  that  the  club  is  dead  when, 
after  the  more  serious  members  have  elected 
and  begun  their  projects,  the  club  is  unable 
to  hold  frequent  meetings.  Much  disap- 
pointment may  be  saved  and  a  dangerous 
inflation  of  membership  avoided  by  clearly 
defining  the  club  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation. And  what  the  club  may  thereby 
lose  in  numbers  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  elimination  of  a  "knocking"  mem- 
bership who  may  be  able  to  talk  down  the 
club  idea  when  the  time  comes  for  the  next 
annual  reorganization  late  in  the  winter. 
For  the  center  of  the  individual  member's 
interest  must  be  in  his  project  until  the 
assembling  of  the  products  in  the  fall 
brings  the  club  again  into  activity.  A 
boy's  project  can  not  be  carried  to  a  club 
meeting,  and  where  his  treasure  is,  there 
will  his  heart  be  also. 


OVER-EMPHASIS  OF  PRIZES 

In  the  elaborate  system  under  considera- 
tion, the  college,  being  compelled  to  pro- 
vide rules  and  details  for  a  variety  of  con- 
test features,  necessarily  over-emphasized 
the  contests  and  prizes  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  educational  purposes  of  the  system. 
Prizes,  the  winning  of  which  were  only  re- 
mote possibilities  to  the  average  member, 
were  sometimes  unwittingly  held  before  his 
eyes  as  the  chief  incentive  for  getting  done 
a  project,  the  doing  of  which  should  be  of 
infinitely  more  value  than  anything  the 
judge  could  award.  So  promoters  who, 
through  zeal  for  membership,  fail  to  safe- 
guard this  educational  purpose  may  find  it 
difficult,  after  the  award,  to  reverse  the 
motives  of  the  hundreds  who  failed  (?)  and 
make  them  satisfied  with  the  presumed  edu- 
cational value  of  their  experience  or  the 
uses  of  adversity  as  a  discipline  to  the 
spirit  of  ambition. 

DISPROPORTIONATE  PRIZES 

Granted  that  prizes  may  be  appropriate 
where  duly  safeguarded,  their  application 
is  a  matter  that  needs  careful  supervision. 
As  it  worked  out  in  some  counties,  they 
were  decidedly  unbalanced,  over-emphasis 
being  given  some  things  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  equally  important.  As  an  instance, 
in  one  county  with  a  large  enrollment  the 
zealous  county  superintendent  secured 
ample  downtown  display  room  at  the 
county  seat  and  worked  up  a  fair  in  which 
prizes  of  money  and  goods  were  offered  by 
merchants,  politicians  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  which,  with  advertisements,  made 
up  the  content  of  a  published  catalogue. 
But,  on  examination  it  appeared  that, 
through  oversight,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant projects  were  ignored  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  while  in  others,  notably 
poultry,  the  prizes  were  unduly  large. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  subdivision  into 
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numerous  breeds  not  contemplated  in  the 
club  plans,  and  one  enthusiastic  fancier  had 
fifteen  dollars  to  give  in  prizes  for  his 
favorite  breed,  which  did  not  happen  to  be 
a  desirable  farm  breed  of  poultry,  while  the 
more  numerous  and  altogether  more  appro- 
priate farm  breeds  must  be  content  to  com- 
pete for  Browning's  poems  and  umbrellas. 
And,  in  a  less  degree,  similar  criticisms  re- 
garding preferences  for  certain  breeds  of 
swine  and  for  certain  varieties  of  corn,  for 
cake  over  bread,  and  for  fancy  over  plain 
sewing  might  justly  be  made.  Such  a  con- 
test needs  a  committee  to  equitably  distrib- 
ute prizes  among  the  projects  in  some  pro- 
portion to  their  local  importance. 

MISFIT  PROJECTS  AND  FAILURE  TO  INDUCE 
LOCAL  INITIATIVE 

A  local  club  dependent  on  outside  pro- 
motion and  regulation  rather  than  local 
initiative  soon  acquires  habits  of  passivity 
as  to  plans  and  projects.  And  so  it  re- 
sulted in  this  case  that  projects  that  could 
be  most  readily  prescribed  by  non-resident 
management  came  to  exclude  others, 
equally  important,  which  were  not  suscep- 
tible to  such  management.  Wheat,  which 
must  be  seeded  in  one  club  year  and  har- 
vested in  another,  with  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  clubs  between,  in  common  with 
all  perennial  projects,  could  not  be  used. 
Dairying,  which  is  almost  a  national  gospel 
of  agricultural  salvation  by  general  agree- 
ment of  agricultural  economists,  was,  of 
necessity,  ignored,  and  suitable  crops,  not 
well  known  to  local  agriculture,  for  which 
satisfactory  score  cards  had  not  been 
worked  out,  were  neglected.  While  an  all 
dominant  corn  score  card,  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  corn  belt,  was  by  these  contests 
forced  to  and  beyond  the  ragged  edge  of  the 
corn  belt,  where  its  ideal  was  a  decided  mis- 
fit. Corn,  of  a  type  which  the  farmer  him- 
self dare  not  use  for  general  planting  on 


his  farm  or  in  his  locality,  given  his  choic- 
est acre  of  ground  and  a  degree  of  care  out 
of  proportion  to  its  economic  merits,  with 
fortunate  weather,  might  come  through 
with  yield  and  quality  such  as  to  make  it  a 
prize  winner. 

The  foregoing  case  may  be  taken  as  typi- 
fying in  a  material  way  an  inherent  defect 
of  a  non-resident  management  that  does 
not  secure  from  the  first  such  local  initia- 
tive, local  pride  and  local  control  in  the 
extremities  of  the  system  as  to  root  it  in 
local  interests.  The  error  was  not  in  a 
desire  to  be  arbitrary ;  for  the  management 
would  have  welcomed  an  assertion  of  the 
social  birthright  of  the  community  to  ap- 
propriate and  assimilate  what  the  system 
offered,  and  add  any  local  interests  that  it 
might  wish  to  incorporate.  But  in  balanc- 
ing its  efforts  between  a  permanent  policy 
of  education  and  an  immediate  policy  of 
propaganda,  it  leaned  too  far  toward  the 
latter,  and  so  did  not  spare  the  time  to  care- 
fully adapt  its  projects  and  coach  the  com- 
munity into  carrying  the  burden  of  pro- 
moting its  own  good  purposes,  with  the  club 
as  an  instrument.  The  result  will  be  noted 
in  a  later  paragraph. 

PROPRIETY  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  BASED  ON 
PROJECTS 

Could  the  system  within  the  county  be 
saved  the  foregoing,  uncalled-for  injuries, 
its  chief  value  is  safeguarded.  That  part 
of  the  contest  that  goes  beyond  the  county, 
beginning  with  scholarship  prizes  for  the 
best  in  each  of  the  four  groups,  and  pos- 
sibly the  four  second  best,  and  ending  with 
the  award  of  a  scholarship  in  the  agricul- 
tural college  to  one  boy  and  one  girl,  has 
difficulties  and  merits  of  its  own. 

The  equity  of  the  final  award,  where 
work  so  fundamentally  different  as  the 
growing  of  a  pig  and  the  raising  of  cotton, 
or  the  making  of  a  housedress  and  the 
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canning  of  corn,  must  be  evaluated  in  per- 
centages and  compared  abstractly,  depends 
on  the  chance  of  securing  in  a  single  judge, 
equal  proficiency  in  all  lines  that  are  com- 
peting against  each  other.  And  granted 
that  such  proficiency  can  be  found,  the 
judge  would  still  be  unable  to  evaluate  the 
comparative  skill,  labor  and  grit  called  for 
in  the  overcoming  of  wholly  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  geographical,  financial,  per- 
sonal and  other  unknown  difficulties,  which 
constitute  the  disciplinary  and  educational 
value  of  the  project,  of  which  the  product 
before  him  and  the  written  report  are  his 
only  evidence. 

Yet  whatever  uncertainty  of  exact  jus- 
tice may  accompany  this  final  award,  the 
invariable  and  unmistakable  assurance  of 
losing  candidates  that  they  had  been  re- 
paid manyfold  in  previous  awards  all  their 
projects  had  cost  them,  and  had  no  com- 
plaint on  the  final  outcome,  is  an  assur- 
ance either  that  the  judges  had  made  the 
proper  choice,  or  that  they  could  have 
made  no  very  great  mistake  in  selecting  at 
random  out  of  the  kind  of  stuff  of  which 
this  last  group  is  made.  This  reduces  the 
implied  criticism  to  a  statement  of  the  in- 
consistency of  trying  to  evaluate  all  edu- 
cational results  on  merely  scholastic  stand- 
ards. 

At  this  point  pedagogues  of  the  old  school 
frequently  part  company  with  pedagogues 
of  the  new  school.  Believing  that  the  dis- 
cipline which  comes  from  bearing  respon- 
sibility and  from  putting  a  vocational  proj- 
ect through  to  successful  completion  have 
a  great  educational  value,  worth  recogniz- 
ing when  we  are  sure  of  them,  the  writer 
will  not  attempt  to  indicate  when  such 
values  should  give  place  to  the  purely 
scholastic  as  the  youth  advances  on  the  edu- 
cational ladder.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  contestants  are  not,  by 
virtue  of  the  free  scholarship  prize,  assured 


anything  more  than  sub-freshman,  or  sec- 
ondary standing ;  also  that  in  a  young  state 
such  as  Oklahoma,  whose  population  is 
often  sparse  in  the  localities  represented  by 
these  contestants,  it  may  be  wiser  to  rely 
on  low  college  entrance  with  progressively 
increasing  requirements  throughout  the 
course,  than  to  insist,  as  older  states  or 
institutions  sometimes  do,  on  rigid  entrance 
standards  with  fewer  difficulties  in  pros- 
pect thereafter  for  the  earning  of  a  colle- 
giate degree. 

The  error  of  trying  to  make  the  six  dis- 
trict agricultural  schools  preparatory  de- 
partments of  the  agricultural  college  does 
not  directly  concern  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

INFLATION   OF  MEMBERSHIP 

It  remains  to  trace  the  fall  of  the  system. 
In  a  new  commonwealth  of  undeveloped  re- 
sources suddenly  made  available  to  ex- 
ploitation, every  new  enterprise  is  ex- 
pected to  "boom."  The  spirit  of  expan- 
sion is  in  the  air  and,  sustained  by  the 
optimism  of  youth,  very  worthy  enterprises 
are  apt  to  temporarily  overshoot  their  re- 
sources and  suddenly  find  themselves  with- 
out the  means  of  making  good  their  prom- 
ises. This  is  especially  unfortunate  with 
any  institution  so  precious  as  one  bearing 
such  promise  as  a  well-managed  club  sys- 
tem. But  a  thoughtless  public  may  demand 
that  all  state-supported  enterprises  show 
growth  proportional  to  commercial  growth 
and  industrial  development.  And  unfor- 
tunately the  club  management  seems  to 
have  early  accepted  the  challenge  and,  be- 
coming largely  a  propaganda,  grew  very 
rapidly. 

Any  populous  organization  created  by  a 
propaganda  is  apt  to  have  a  doubtful  mar- 
gin of  little  utility  and  weak  allegiance 
which  prevent  solidarity  of  the  whole,  but 
who  count  as  much  in  a  statistical  showing 
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as  do  the  more  reliable  members.  So,  in- 
fluenced by  popular  appreciation  of  its 
growth  and  the  presence  of  the  more  con- 
servative rival  federal  club  system  within 
the  state,  each  year's  increase  became  a 
promise  of  a  corresponding  increase  the 
next  year  until  the  membership  totaled  over 
twenty  thousand  at  the  annual  spring- 
organization,  to  dwindle  to  much  smaller 
proportions  when  the  season  for  showing 
the  goods  came  round.  But  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  membership  to  the  last  in- 
cluded an  immense  body  of  devoted  work- 
ers who  commanded  and  profited  by  the 
best  service  the  college  could  give. 

POLITICAL  CONNECTIONS 

It  was  not  long  before  the  management 
committed  to  such  a  policy  of  development 
reached  the  place  where,  had  it  so  inclined, 
it  might  fear  to  change  to  a  more  stable 
basis  that  must  result  in  reduced  numbers ; 
but  to  attain  its  promised  increase  it  needs 
must  take  advantage  of  resources  that  a 
system  of  slower  growth  might  afford  to 
ignore.  At  this  stage  there  crept  in  a 
danger,  innocent  and  even  praiseworthy  in 
its  intention.  This  was  the  advantage  taken 
by  politicians  of  the  standing  invitation  to 
public-spirited  citizens  to  aid  this  worthy 
movement  by  the  donation  of  money  and 
other  prizes.  Realizing  the  political  value 
to  himself  of  having  his  name,  his  prize 
and  his  portrait  sent  statewide  on  club 
literature  to  the  rural  population,  the  con- 
gressman considered  $50  or  $100  so  do- 
nated, a  good  investment. 

Had  the  donor's  identity  been  withheld 
from  the  public,  the  evil  might  have  been 
obviated.  But  on  the  other  hand,  such 
practise  would  have  made  the  donation  un- 
profitable to  the  politician;  and  politicians 
have  to  be  as  careful  as  other  persons  as  to 
where  they  place  their  money.  Neither 
his  nor  his  rival's  donation  would  have  been 


forthcoming  the  next  year;  and  the  club 
system  was  needing  money  for  prizes  to 
hold  up  membership.  In  the  early  stages 
of  similar  worthy  enterprises  it  is  the  rule 
to  accept  aid,  and  it  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  say  at  what  point  money  becomes 
tainted  nor  wherein  these  differ  from 
scholarship  prizes  announced  in  university 
catalogues.  It  should,  in  justice,  there- 
fore, be  charged  to  lack  of  foresight,  and 
not  moral  turpitude  of  any  one,  that  the 
system  one  day  found  itself  slightly  lowered 
in  public  estimation  because  of  its  inflated 
membership  and  its  political  utility. 

FALL 

This  public  apathy  and  criticism  came 
at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  best  not  to 
change  the  system's  policies.  It  chose  to 
run  through  to  the  end  predestined  by  its 
principles,  a  victim  of  shortsighted  policies 
and  of  seductive  practises  introduced  as 
expedients.  As  a  propaganda  it  did  an 
immense  good  to  the  college  and  to  its 
membership  by  making  a  place  for  the  club 
idea,  as  well  as  in  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  its  shortcomings.  But  the  time  al- 
ways comes  to  a  propaganda  when  it  should 
give  place  to  more  conservative  and  con- 
structive organization.  And  that  time  has 
arrived  for  all  phases  of  agricultural 
education. 

Josiah  Main 


THE  COST  OF  A  COLLEGE  GIRL'S 
EDUCATION 

A  college  education  for  "  daughter "  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  an  increasing  number  of  American 
families.  Yet  the  drain  on  father's  pocketbook 
appears  to  be  worth  the  sacrifice,  if  the  rapidly 
growing  registrations  of  women's  colleges  may 
be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

In  so  far  as  records  of  student  expenditure 
in  the  largest  college  for  women,  Smith  Col- 
lege, may  be  judged  representative  of  condi- 
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tions  in  other  large  women's  colleges,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  figures  are  suggestive. 

Over  four  hundred  Smith  College  girls  kept 
systematic  account  of  all  their  expenditures 
during  the  academic  year,  September  to  June, 
1914-15.  Considerable  care  was  exercised  in 
planning  out  the  investigation,  with  reference 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  expenditure  sched- 
ules, their  scope,  and  the  selection  of  proper 
items.  After  a  survey  of  the  experience  of 
other  institutions,  a  regular  account  book  was 
printed  and  furnished  to  the  students  by  the 
College.  It  provided  for  daily  entries  on 
monthly  sheets  for  such  items  as  tuition  and 
extra  fees ;  board  and  room ;  clothing ;  laundry ; 
traveling  expenses;  health;  extra  food,  recrea- 
tion, and  hospitality;  dues  and  subscriptions; 
books,  stamps  and  Stationery;  church  and 
charity;  and  incidentals. 

Every  account  was  confidential  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  was  worked  out  in 
such  a  fashion  that  absolute  personal  privacy 
was  ensured;  the  only  means  of  identifying 
and  eventually  assembling  the  nine  sheets  of 
any  one  account,  was  a  number  printed  on  each 
sheet. 

Out  of  a  student  body  of  1,638,  over  1,300 
students  volunteered  to  keep  accounts  and 
turn  in  monthly  sheets.  But  over  900  accounts 
were  discontinued  or  inaccurate,  so  that  421 
complete  books  were  made  the  subject  of 
analysis. 

These  421  students  spent  an  aggregate  total 
of  $322,297.42  during  the  college  year — exclud- 
ing vacation  expenses  of  the  Christmas  recess, 
December  23  to  January  7,  and  the  spring 
recess,  March  24  to  April  8,  and  the  summer 
months. 

The  average  total  expenditure  was  $765.55. 
This  figure,  however,  includes  a  few  large  ex- 
penditures ranging  from  $1,200  to  $1,900.  It 
is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  that  the  mo  t 
common  expenditure,  when  the  totals  are 
grouped  by  $50  class  intervals,  is  $670.51.  It 
is  not  possible  to  say  with  precision  which 
total  is  typical  of  Smith  College  students  in 
general. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  how  representa- 
tive of  expenditures  among  the  total  body  of 


1,638  girls,  are  the  421  complete  accounts  from 
which  the  foregoing  averages  were  obtained? 
Do  not  these  averages  represent  the  conscienti- 
ous and  frugal  students  and  exclude  the  care- 
less and  extravagant  students?  The  represen- 
tativeness of  the  421  books  was  tested  by 
determining  the  percentage  which  came  from 
low,  medium  and  high-priced  dormitories,  the 
percentage  from  the  different  academic  classes, 
a  comparison  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
421  complete  books  with  the  total  expenditures 
of  all  incomplete  books  for  the  normal  months 
of  November  and  February,  and  finally  a  com- 
parison with  the  expenditure  records  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  students  and  alumnae,  known 
to  be  accurate.  These  tests  furnished  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  representativeness  of 
the  421  account  books. 

The  average  expenditure  of  these  four  hun- 
dred students  for  different  items  is  as  follows: 


Clothing  $76.27 

Laundry   8.50 

Traveling  expenses    58.57 

Health    11.74 

Extra  food,  recreation  and  hospitality   35.09 

Dues  and  subscriptions   10.30 

Books,  stamps  and  stationery   26.08 

Church  and  charity   5.24 

Incidentals    43.19 


Tuition  is  at  the  flat  rate  of  $150  per  year, 
which  figure,  with  extra  fees  added,  averages 
about  $165.  The  regular  rate  for  board  and 
room  in  college  houses  is  $300  and  over. 

Such  averages,  however,  mask  significant 
differences  in  expenditure  that  occur  among 
students  with  different  incomes.  To  bring  out 
these  differences,  the  following  classification 
is  presented. 

Low  budgets  of  from  $350  to  $600  represent 
the  expenditures  of  students  who  exercise  great 
economy  or  who  are  working  their  way  in 
part.  To  assist  such  deserving  students  the 
college  maintains  two  dormitories,  Tenney  and 
Lawrence  Houses;  the  latter  devoted  to  an  ex- 
periment in  cooperative  housekeeping.  In  the 
f<  ruser  house,  students  may  lodge  for  $35  to  $70 
a  year,  and  in  the  latter  house,  the  total  charge 
for  board  and  room  is  $200.  Besides  these  col- 
lege  dormitories,   there   are  a   few  private 
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houses  under  college  oversight  where  the  ex- 
pense is  small. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  seems  certain 
that  the  average  girl  can  live  comfortably  on 
from  $700  to  $800  during  the  academic  year. 
Such  a  girl  would  pay  for  the  various  items, 
clothing,  laundry,  traveling,  recreation,  etc., 
substantially  the  amounts  shown  under  the 
"  medium  "  group  of  the  table. 

AVERAGE  EXPENDITURE  FOR  DIFFERENT  ITEMS 


Items 

Low 
$350  to 
$600 

Medium 
$600  to 
$800 

Liberal 
$800  to 
$1,000 

Very 
Liberal 
$1,000  and 
Over 

$11.09 

$46.17 

$90.62 

$216.67 

1.61 

6.69 

10.82 

19.23 

22.75 

40.56 

78.81 

135.85 

Health   

5.47 

10.35 

14.95 

19.38 

Recreation,  extra 

15.32 

32.64 

42.90 

63.17 

Dues    and  sub- 

scription  

6.61 

9.95 

11.52 

17.48 

Books,  stationery. 

16.73 

25.27 

30.28 

37.98 

Church  and  char- 

ity  

2.69 

4.81 

6.01 

9.60 

Incidentals  

19.36 

36.22 

58.28 

81.15 

Totals  

$513.24 

$689.66 

$878.58 

$1,218.60 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  girls  in  the 
"  low "  budget  group  save  on  clothing  and 
recreation,  while  the  girls  in  the  "  liberal " 
and  "  very  liberal "  group  spend  far  more  than 
the  average  on  clothing  and  travel. 

The  real  significance  of  different  expendi- 
tures by  different  income  classes  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  in  which  the  items  are 
grouped  in  the  order  of  their  proportionate 
size. 


Class  I. — Low 
$350  to  $600 

Board  and  room 

Traveling 

Incidentals 

Books 

Eecreation 

Clothing 

Dues 

Health 

Church  and  charity 
Laundry 


Class  II. — Medium 

$600  to  $800 
Board  and  room 
Clothing 
Traveling 
Incidentals 
Recreation 
Books 
Health 
Dues 
Laundry 

Church  and  charity 


1  The  smallness  of  the  item  for  laundry  is  due 
to  the  custom  of  sending  the  laundry  home  each 
week  where  it  is  paid  for  by  parents;  moreover, 
the  rate  for  board  and  room  in  college  dormitories 
includes  laundry. 


Class  III. — Liberal 

$800  to  $1,000 
Board  and  room 
Clothing 
Traveling 
Incidentals 
Recreation 
Books 
Health 
Dues 
Laundry 

Church  and  charity 


Class  IV. — Very  Liberal 
$1,000  and  over 
Board  and  room 
Clothing 
Traveling 
Incidentals 
Recreation 
Books 
Health 
Laundry 
Dues 

Church  and  charity 


That  clothing  is  somewhat  of  a  luxury, 
appears  from  its  dominant  position  in  the 
budget  schemes  of  the  three  upper  groups, 
as  compared  with  its  very  subordinate 
position  in  the  "  low "  budget  group.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  item  "  recrea- 
tion "  is  the  median  item  in  all  groups.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  recreation  is  a  rela- 
tively stable  part  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
Smith  College  students.  Although  actually 
small  in  absolute  size,  the  item  "church  and 
charity  "  is  relatively  more  important  in  the 
"  low "  budget  group  than  in  any  of  the 
others. 

Following  the  classification  into  necessities, 
pleasure  and  books,  used  by  Professor  William 
B.  Bailey,2  the  expenditures  of  Smith  College 
students  take  the  following  form :  necessities, 
87.4  per  cent.,  including  board  and  room, 
laundry,  clothing,  health,  traveling,  and  inci- 
dentals ;  pleasure,  8.2  per  cent.,  including  dues, 
church  and  charity,  and  recreation ;  and  books, 
4.2  per  cent. 

All  in  all,  the  investigation  shows  that  the 
Smith  College  student  is  pretty  much  the  aver- 
age American  girl,  democratic  and  not  extrav- 
agant. 

F.  Stuart  Chapin 


THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  EXPERT 

It  is  fortunate  that  at  a  time  when  social 
interests  are  coming  to  be  more  distinct  and 
segregated  from  private  interests,  society  finds 
at  its  elbow  servants  of  a  new  type  of  loyalty. 
For  two  centuries  there  has  been  growing  up 
in  the  experimental  laboratory  an  ideal  of 
exactness  and  a  reverence  for  tested  fact,  since 
without  these  there  could  be  no  success  in  the 

2  Yale  Review,  Vol.  X.,  pp.  74  et  seq. 
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high  emprise  of  wresting  from  nature  her 
secrets.  Brilliantly  justified  in  physics  and 
chemistry  the  laboratory  method  has  of  late 
been  applied  to  many  other  fields.  Nearly  all 
branches  of  inquiry  have  adapted  this  pro- 
cedure for  widening  the  bounds  of  truth.  The 
standing  of  a  university  as  a  research  institu- 
tion is  determined  by  its  laboratories.  The 
buildings  of  a  modern  medical  school  consist 
almost  entirely  of  laboratories.  Nowadays  the 
first  thing  wise  men  do  when  they  are  face-to- 
face  with  a  grave  problem,  relating,  say,  to 
food  values  or  ventilation  or  juvenile  delin- 
quency, or  whether  animals  reason,  or  the 
harmfulness  of  adulterants,  is  to  equip  a  re- 
search laboratory  for  working  it  out.  We  have 
realized  that  the  old-fashioned  reflection  and 
discussion  are  but  a  poor  method  of  finding 
truth. 

The  spirit  of  the  laboratory  is  a  sense  of  the 
all-importance  of  fact,  a  nervousness  as  to 
error,  a  willingness  to  take  infinite  pains  in 
measuring  and  verifying.  Formerly  only 
chemists  and  engineers  went  out  into  their 
life-work  with  this  spirit.  But  of  late  labo- 
ratories have  so  multiplied  in  the  universities, 
the  research  bureaus  of  government,  and  the 
big  industrial  concerns  that  you  will  find  this 
spirit  in  many  groups  of  social  servants,  such 
as  physicians,  psychiatrists,  criminologists, 
statisticians,  sanitarians,  charity  agents,  social 
workers,  factory  inspectors  and  probation 
officers.  The  lawyers  and  the  preachers  have 
scarcely  caught  it,  but  in  the  school  of  jour- 
nalism with  "  Accuracy  Always  "  a  wall  motto 
and  a  daily  prayer  the  students  are  getting  it. 
Whether  the  conditions  of  newspaper  employ- 
ment will  permit  them  to  act  upon  it  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  laboratory  technique  was  developed  in 
the  interest  of  inquiry  into  nature.  The  spirit 
grew  up  as  a  child  of  the  passion  for  uni- 
versal or  scientific  truth.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  also  the  handmaiden 
of  the  quest  for  practical  truth.  Taking  pains 
to  eliminate  error,  conscientious  observation, 
scrupulous  fidelity  in  reporting  what  has  been 
found — surely  these  need  not  be  confined  to 
the  priests  of  pure  science!   Why  may  not  the 


newspaper  reporter,  the  public  accountant,  the 
census  agent,  the  wage  investigator,  the  health 
inspector,  the  psychopathic  expert  attached  to 
the  juvenile  court  be  stirred  by  the  same 
religion  ? 

This  laboratory  spirit,  like  the  spark  of 
radium  incessantly  sparkling  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spinthariscope,  is  the  moral  capital  of  the 
expert,  the  divine  spark  that  keeps  him  loyal 
and  incorruptible.  It  is  this  asset  which  ac- 
counts for  the  rapidly  growing  willingness  to 
use  him  in  the  public  service.  There  is  of 
course  no  such  thing  as  "  government  by  ex- 
perts." The  malicious  phrase  is  but  a  sneer 
flung  by  the  scheming  self-seekers  who  find  in 
the  relentless  veracity  of  modestly-paid  trained 
investigators  a  barrier  across  their  path. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  experts  in 
social  or  governmental  problems  will  be  as 
freely  chosen  for  legislature  or  for  public  office 
as  are  now  lawyers  and  business  men.  But  it 
is  certain  that  society  will  more  and  more  make 
use  of  the  expert,  not  so  much  because  he  has 
special  knowledge  and  the  correct  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge  as  because  he  brings  to 
his  task  a  certain  fanaticism  for  truth  which 
has  become  infinitely  precious  now  that  at  so 
many  points  powerful  selfish  agencies  are  at 
work  to  distort  or  suppress  the  truth.  Who 
could  have  foreseen  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  the  young  people  going  out  from  our  uni- 
versity laboratories  and  seminaries  would  show 
such  resistance  as  they  have  shown  to  tempta- 
tion and  intimidation?  Something  of  the  high 
passion  of  science  is  in  them  and  keeps  them 
immune  while  they  breathe  infected  air. 

This  conscience  of  the  expert  is  a  new  ally 
in  the  eternal  fight  for  the  public  weal.  Pub- 
lic spirit,  civic  passion,  loyalty  to  one's  oath 
of  office — these  are  moral  forces  of  long  stand- 
ing. The  expert's  conscience  is  none  of  these 
although,  of  course,  it  is  often  associated  with 
them.  It  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  love 
of  your  fellow  men  or  devotion  to  the  state.  It 
may  appear  in  persons  who  are  not  in  the  least 
reformers  or  uplifters.  It  consists  in  a  deter- 
mination, come  what  may,  to  find  the  exact 
truth  about  the  matter  committed  to  one  and 
to  report  that  truth.    Whether  or  not  a  good 
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use  is  made  of  this  truth  is  not  the  expert's 
chief  concern.  How  he  will  feel  as  to  that 
depends  on  his  quality  as  a  man  and  a  citi- 
zen. His  conscience  is  at  peace  once  he  has 
communicated  the  truth  it  is  his  business  to 
discover  to  those  who  ought  to  use  it.  And 
this  is  natural,  for  there  is  nothing  intense 
that  is  not  narrow.  Officer,  judge,  jockey  and 
prizefighter — each  will  risk  anything  for  his 
honor  because  it  relates  to  just  one  thing. 
The  officer  must  not  run  away,  the  judge  take 
bribes,  the  jockey  "  pull "  his  horse  or  the 
boxer  "  throw  "  the  fight.  Likewise  the  honor 
of  the  expert  consists  in  just  one  thing,  viz., 
reporting  the  exact  truth.  That  done  he  lapses 
into  the  man  and  the  citizen. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross 
University  of  Wisconsin 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CELEBRATION  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 

Nearly  2,000  schools,  representing  half  as 
many  separate  communities,  have  already  ar- 
ranged for  a  pageant  or  dramatic  performance 
in  commemoration  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  Shakespeare's  death,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Al- 
though the  actual  anniversary  occurs  in  April, 
1916,  celebrations  are  to  be  held  throughout 
the  year.  Many  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  this  year  devote  their  entire  com- 
mencement program  to  a  Shakespeare  pageant 
or  play;  and  a  number  of  the  summer  schools 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  give 
outdoor  performances  of  plays  by  Shakespeare 
or  about  him. 

In  order  to  assist  schools  and  colleges  in 
planning  celebrations,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Drama  League 
of  America,  has  issued  a  bulletin  giving  prac- 
tical suggestions  as  to  kinds  of  celebrations, 
type  performances,  lists  of  dances  and  designs 
for  simple  costuming  for  Shakespearian  plays. 
The  bureau  has  distributed  copies  of  this  bul- 
letin to  all  city  school  superintendents,  to 
principals  of  public  and  private  secondary 
schools,  presidents  of  colleges,  normal  schools 
and  other  institutions ;  and  arrangements  have 


been  made  to  furnish  copies  at  a  nominal  cost 
to  school  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  bulletin  emphasizes  the  special  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  Shakespeare  Tercente- 
nary to  coordinate  the  school  work  in  literature, 
music  and  art,  with  such  practical  subjects  as 
shopwork  and  physical  education.  "  Merely  as 
a  matter  of  educational  policy,"  declares  the 
bulletin,  "  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Shakespearian  festivals  will 
exert  in  the  schools.  These  festivals  are 
needed  to  give  new  tone  and  quality  to  the 
literary,  musical,  dramatic  and  recreational 
interests  of  young  people — and,  indeed,  of  the 
public  generally." 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  CLEVELAND 

"  Department  Store  Occupations,"  by  Iris 
Prouty  O'Leary,  is  the  first  report  in  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Series  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  Survey.  The  series  consists  of 
eight  reports  on  the  largest  occupations  in 
Cleveland  and  a  general  summary  of  prin- 
ciples of  Vocational  Education.  The  subjects 
of  the  other  reports  are:  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Commercial  Work;  Dressmaking  and  Milli- 
nery; Railroad  and  Street  Transportation; 
The  Building  Trades;  The  Garment  Trades; 
The  Metal  Trades;  The  Printing  Trades,  and 
Wage  Earning  and  Education. 

These  nine  monographs  aim  to  outline  the 
training  necessary  and  possible  for  the  kind 
of  jobs  discussed.  To  this  end  analyses  have 
been  made  of  the  duties  of  all  positions  em- 
ploying considerable  numbers  and  of  what 
preparation  is  required  other  than  experience 
in  each  industry.  Recommendations  are  made 
for  giving  such  training  in  the  public  schools. 
This  vocational  education  survey  not  only  rec- 
ommends specific  methods  of  training  but 
also  portrays  such  facts  of  the  industries  as 
are  important  in  choosing  work. 

"  Department  Store  Occupations "  gives  a 
very  careful  picture  of  the  kind  of  jobs  in  de- 
partment stores,  their  regularity,  pay  and 
physical  effects.  The  differences  in  these 
respects  are  impressed  as  between  the  down- 
town department  stores,  five  and  ten  cent 
stores  and  neighborhood  stores.    Charts  are 
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given  with  the  usual  steps  of  promotion  for 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  Salesgirls 
taken  as  a  whole  earn  more  than  telephone  and 
telegraph  operators  and  other  female  em- 
ployees in  stores  except  clerks.  They  earn  less 
than  workers  in  women's  clothing  factories, 
clerks  and  millinery  workers.  The  salesmen 
earn  more  than  clerks  in  stores,  workers  in 
steel  mills,  automobile  factories,  foundries 
and  machine  shops.  The  saleswomen  are  less 
regularly  employed  than  any  of  the  other  wo- 
men compared  except  workers  in  millinery 
and  lace.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  telling  how 
to  get  a  job  in  a  department  store.  Examples 
of  courses  for  salespeople  in  various  depart- 
ments are  given  in  detail.  They  include  silks, 
upholstery,  corsets,  shoes  and  delivery.  Much 
of  this  knowledge  can  be  secured  on  the  job, 
much  by  class  work.  But  because  of  the  great 
variety  of  articles  sold  the  instruction  should 
be  given  in  short  unit  courses,  each  unit  deal- 
ing with  one  part  of  the  trade  and  complete 
in  itself.  These  are  recommended  for  indi- 
vidual stores,  groups  of  stores  and  the  public 
schools. 

LATIN  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
has  appointed  the  following  commission  to 
consider  a  further  revision  of  the  requirements 
in  Latin  for  admission  to  college:  Professor 
C.  H.  Moore,  Harvard  University,  chairman; 
Professor  G.  J.  Laing,  Chicago  University; 
Professor  N\  G»  McCrea,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Professor  C.  W.  Mendell,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; Professor  D.  R.  Stuart,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Professor  M.  Wetmore,  Williams 
College;  Miss  S.  B.  Franklin,  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York;  Professor  J.  C.  Kirtland, 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  Mr.  W.  Y.  Mc- 
Duffee,  Central  High  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Dr.  B.  W.  Mitchell,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  J.  W.  Warnock,  Hill 
School,  Pottstown,  Pa.  The  requirements  in 
their  present  form  became  operative  in  1911. 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  the  possible  de- 
sirability of  certain  changes  of  detail,  though 
not  of  principle.  Among  these  changes  are  a 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations such  as  would  be  gained,  for  in- 


stance, by  combining  into  one  examination  the 
separate  tests  in  grammar,  elementary  prose 
composition,  and  Cicero  and  sight  translation 
of  prose;  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  pre- 
scribed reading  in  Yergil  and  possibly  in 
Cicero  (with  the  provision  that  the  prescribed 
portions  of  the  text  should  be  changed  every 
few  years)  ;  and  the  preparation  of  an  official 
list  of  words  that  the  candidate  should  be  re- 
quired to  know  by  the  end  of  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  years  of  study,  respectively.  Those 
who  may  be  interested  in  these  and  similar 
changes  are  requested  to  send  their  sugges- 
tions to  the  chairman  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  weeks. 

THE   INSTALLATION   OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  in 
Seattle  some  details  regarding  the  installation 
of  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Washington  on  March  20  and 
21.  Three  ceremonial  assemblages  were  held 
in  the  course  of  the  inaugural  program,  but 
interspersed  with  these  were  luncheons,  recep- 
tions and  events  of  lesser  degree,  and  a  "  col- 
lege night "  on  which  occasion  alumni  of  uni- 
versities in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
and  western  Europe  abandoned  a  large  share 
of  their  dignity  and  frolicked  after  the  fashion 
of  true  collegians.  The  delegates  at  the  exer- 
cises numbered  109.  Of  these  97  were  repre- 
sentative of  89  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, while  one  represented  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  seven  the  Washington 
State  Bar  Association  and  four  the  state  of 
Washington. 

The  exercises  were  opened  on  Monday  with 
addresses  of  welcome  and  greeting,  the  speakers 
being  Gov.  Ernest  Lister,  who  presided;  the 
Kt.  Rev.  Edward  John  O'Dea,  who  delivered 
the  invocation;  Walter  Goodnow  Everett,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  Brown  University,  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  universities  of  the  east; 
Edward  Charles  Elliott,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  who  spoke  for  the  univer- 
sities of  the  west;  Bay  Lyman  Wilbur,  presi- 
dent of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  win 
brought  the  message  of  the  universities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  Edwin  Truman  Coman,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  who  brought  the  greetings 
of  that  institution;  Oscar  A.  Fechter,  president 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university; 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  president  of  Whitman 
College,  on  behalf  of  the  state  institutions  of 
higher  education  of  private  foundation;  Jo- 
sephine Corliss  Preston,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  on  behalf  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state;  William  Edward  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Washington  State  Normal 
School  at  Ellensburg,  on  behalf  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  state;  Ray  Ephraim  Dumett  of 
the  junior  class,  on  behalf  of  the  students  of 
the  university;  King  Dykeman,  judge  of  the 
superior  court  and  president  of  the  alumni 
association,  on  behalf  of  the  alumni;  Edmond 
Stephen  Meany,  professor  of  history,  on  behalf 
of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  and  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Henry  Gowen,  who  invoked  the  bene- 
diction. 

Tuesday  morning  the  students  were  in 
charge  of  the  exercises,  an  all-university  as- 
sembly being  presided  over  by  Russell  Stanley 
Callow,  president  of  the  student  body.  Dr. 
Suzzallo,  Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  dean  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
Ernest  O.  Holland,  the  new  president  of  the 
State  College  of  Washington,  were  the 
speakers. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  speaker  was  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  Dr.  Suzzallo  received  his  mas- 
ter's and  doctor's  degrees,  and  where  at  Teach- 
ers College  he  taught  for  a  number  of  years. 
Following  Dr.  Butler's  address,  which  was  in 
a  large  measure  a  consideration  of  the  history 
and  the  function  of  universities,  Arthur 
Sewall  Haggett,  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts,  presented  the  president-elect  to  Presi- 
dent Fechter,  of  the  board  of  regents,  who  for- 
mally installed  Dr.  Suzzallo,  who  delivered 
the  address  which  was  printed  in  last  week's 
issue  of  School  and  Society. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

James  Burrill  Angell,  president  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  died  at  his 
home  in  Ann  Arbor  on  April  1. 


Susan  Elizabeth  Blow,  distinguished  for 
services  on  behalf  of  kindergarten  education, 
died  on  March  25,  at  her  home  in  New  York, 
in  her  seventy-fourth  year. 

Calvin  N.  Kendall  has  been  reelected  state 
commissioner  of  education  of  New  Jersey  for 
a  term  of  six  years. 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  delivered  the  annual 
charter  day  address  in  the  open-air  Greek 
theater  of  the  University  of  California  on 
March  23.  That  afternoon  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  of  the  $730,000  white  granite  class-room 
building  to  be  known,  in  honor  of  President 
Wheeler,  as  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  Hall. 

Governor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, and  Judge  Frederick  Bausman,  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  at  the  charter  day  exercises  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  on  March  20.  Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh  made  the  address.  The 
three  candidates  for  degrees  were  presented  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum.  Chancellor  Samuel  Black  McCor- 
mick  conferred  the  degrees.  A  dinner  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Langley  was 
held  at  the  University  Club  in  the  evening. 
Dr.  Brashear,  Dr.  Holland  and  Judge  Baus- 
man spoke.  The  former  two  were  at  one  time 
chancellors  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Blodgett  was  installed  as 
president  of  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  on 
the  evening  of  April  7. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Lyttelton,  head 
master  of  Eton  College,  has  presented  his  res- 
ignation to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Orville  C.  Pratt,  of  Wabash,  Indiana,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Spokane 
schools,  to  succeed  B.  M.  Watson,  who  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

Professor  Raymond  A.  Smith,  head  of 
Beckley  Institute  (W.  Va.),  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Atlantic  Christian 
College  at  Wilson,  North  Carolina. 
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George  H.  Black,  for  fifteen  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  State  Normal 
School,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  state 
normal  school  at  Ellensburg,  Washington. 

Dr.  U.  V.  W.  Darltngton,  secretary  of  edu- 
cation of  the  West  Virginia  Southern  Metho- 
dist Conference,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Morris  Harvey  College,  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist School  at  Barboursville,  West  Virginia, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Paul  H.  Willis. 

Frank  W.  Whitney,  for  the  last  nineteen 
years  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  has  announced  that  he  will  re- 
sign his  position  in  June. 

Mr.  Andrew  Keogh,  reference  librarian  at 
Yale  University,  has  been  promoted  to  be  head 
of  the  library  to  succeed  the  late  Professor 
Schwab. 

Frederick  A.  Goetze,  controller  of  Colum- 
bia University  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  has  been  elected  treasurer  pro 
tern,  of  the  university  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  of  J ohn  McLean  Nash,  for  thirty- 
one  years  treasurer. 

Dr.  A.  G.  H.  Spiers,  associate  professor  of 
Romance  languages  at  Haverford  College,  has 
accepted  the  collegiate  chair  of  French  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
Sather  professor  of  classical  literature  in  the 
University  of  California  for  the  coming  aca- 
demic year.  This  chair,  to  endow  which  Mrs. 
Jane  K.  Sather  left  more  than  $100,000,  is 
filled  each  year  by  a  different  visiting  scholar. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  has 
been  made  the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of 
Salesmanship  Research  newly  created  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  scientific  investigation 
of  the  problem  of  selecting  and  training  sales- 
men. The  bureau  is  supported  by  a  group  of 
business  men  representing  some  of  the  largest 
selling  organizations  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. Dr.  Walter  V.  Bingham,  head  of  the 
department  of  psychology,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  bureau.  Associated  with  him 
as  expert  psychologists  will  be  next  year  Dr. 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  Northwestern  University, 
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Dr.  G.  M.  Whipple,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Dr.  J.  B.  Miner,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute. 

Two  years  ago  Vanderbilt  University  and 
the  Universities  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  entered  into  an  agreement 
for  exchanging  lecturers.  Each  of  the  uni- 
versities was  to  elect  each  year  one  of  its  pro- 
fessors to  give  a  series  of  lectures  at  one  of  the 
other  institutions.  Last  year  Dr.  E.  P.  Ven- 
able,  former  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  lectured  in  Columbia,  while 
President  Currell,  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  went  to  Vanderbilt.  This  year  Dr. 
L.  C.  Glenn,  head  of  the  geology  department 
at  Vanderbilt,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  before 
classes  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Kuno  Francke,  professor  of  the  history 
of  German  culture  and  curator  of  the  Ger- 
manic Museum,  will  give  at  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  California  a  course 
on  Goethe,  and  another  on  the  history  of 
German  literature. 

Professor  Kuno  Meyer  is  giving  a  series  of 
nine  lectures  on  Celtic  languages  and  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the 
week  of  April  4  to  10. 

Dr.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  to  give  the  Har- 
rington lectures  at  the  University  of  Buffalo 
Medical  School  on  May  30,  31  and  June  1, 
1916.  Two  lectures  will  be  given  on  "  Ana- 
phylaxis "  and  the  third  will  be  on  "  Education 
for  Public  Health  Service  as  a  Career." 

The  summer  school  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  which  will  be  held  from  July  10  to 
August  18,  will  be  primarily  a  school  for 
teachers.  Among  those  who  offer  courses  in 
education  are  Dean  William  P.  Burris,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Principal  William 
B.  Aspinwall,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Worcester;  Professor  Walter  P. 
Jacobs,  of  Brown  University;  Professor  W.  S. 
Monroe,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

The  education  department  of  the  County 
Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
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land,  has  arranged  to  hold  a  vacation  course 
for  teachers  at  Bingley  Training  College  from 
August  2-16  next.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
stimulate  teachers  and  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  new  methods  of  teaching 
various  subjects.  The  following  courses  will 
be  included  among  those  offered:  a  course  on 
education,  by  Professor  John  Adams;  the 
teaching  of  handwork,  by  Miss  Suddards ;  ani- 
mal life,  by  Professor  W.  Garstang,  and  plant 
life,  by  Dr.  O.  V.  Darbishire. 

Five  lectures  on  the  choice  of  a  profession 
have  been  arranged  for  the  student  assemblies 
this  month  at  Clark  College.  The  first  was 
given  by  ex-Mayor  J ames  Logan,  of  Worcester, 
on  "  Business  as  a  Profession."  The  others  to 
follow  are :  "  Law  as  a  Profession,"  by  Clif- 
ford S.  Anderson,  April  12 ;  "  Medicine  as  a 
Profession "  (to  be  announced  later)  ;  "  The 
Ministry  as  a  Profession,"  by  W.  C.  Besse- 
lievre,  April  28 ;  "  Teaching  as  a  Profession," 
by  Professor  Colin  Scott,  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  May  2. 

At  DePauw  University,  the  "  Horizon  Lec- 
tures," founded  by  Mr.  Guy  M.  Walker,  of 
New  York  City,  and  so  called  because  founded 
"  for  the  purpose  of  giving  students  the  wi- 
dest possible  mental  horizon  and  for  helping 
them  to  relate  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
accumulated  and  better  to  find  their  own  place 
in  the  world,"  were  delivered  on  March  1-4, 
inclusive,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Black,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  The 
Beamer  lectures  on  Christian  Missions  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  James  W.  Bash- 
ford,  of  China,  on  March  9,  10,  11,  12  and  14. 

Charles  C.  Hyde,  professor  of  law  at  North- 
western University,  will  give  a  popular  course 
of  twenty  lectures  on  international  law  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  United  States,  from  March 
20  to  May  26,  in  the  Northwestern  University 
building,  Chicago. 

The  New  England  Alumni  Association  of 
Williston  Seminary,  of  Easthampton,  held  its 
annual  dinner  at  the  Boston  City  Club  on 
March  31.  Herbert  M.  Plimpton,  of  Nor- 
wood, president  of  the  association,  presided. 
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Dr.  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  the  principal,  who  has 
been  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  institution 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
He  announced  that  nearly  a  quarter-million 
dollars  had  now  been  secured  for  new  build- 
ings. 

The  former  students  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  institution  at 
a  dinner  in  New  York  City  on  March  28. 
Graduates  of  the  school  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  well  as  several 
from  abroad  were  present.  Congressman  Au- 
gustus P.  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  school,  were  among  the  speakers. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
New  York  legislature  reducing  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  from  its  present 
membership  of  forty-six  to  twenty-one  has 
been  approved  by  the  present  board  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  16. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  School 
Association,  Boston,  held  at  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  on  March  30,  officers  were 
elected  and  an  address  made  by  Dr.  David  D. 
Scannell,  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 
The  officers  are:  Honorary  President,  Henry 
L.  Higginson;  President,  Randall  G.  Morris; 
Vice-presidents,  John  G.  Blake,  J.  Payson 
Bradley,  Grafton  D.  Cushing,  Thomas  L. 
Livermore,  Laurence  Minot,  Michael  J.  Mur- 
ray, Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Agassiz  Shaw,  Dennis  F.  Sheehan,  Charles  E. 
Stratton,  David  F.  Tilley,  Robert  A.  Woods; 
Secretary,  Charles  F.  R.  Foss;  Treasurer, 
Philip  Cabot. 

The  committee  of  one  hundred  women  on 
the  Gary  school  plan  held  a  meeting  on  April 
3  and  changed  the  name  of  the  organization 
to  the  Gary  School  League.  This  committee 
was  formed  a  short  time  ago  to  keep  the  public 
enlightened  on  the  progress  of  the  Gary  school 
system  in  New  York  City.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  appointed :  Mrs.  John  Dewey,  tempo- 
rary chairman;  Mrs.  E.  Foote,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Wendell  T.  Bush,  chairman  of  the  finance 
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committee;  Mrs.  Emmet  Holt,  chairman  of 
the  visiting  and  automobile  committee,  and 
Mrs.  Walston  Hill  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
shop  committee. 

Harvard  University  has  received  bequests 
of  $51,500  and  $50,000,  respectively,  from  the 
estates  of  J.  Arthur  Beebe  and  Mrs.  William 
F.  Matchett.  The  income  of  both  bequests  is 
to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
university.  Mr.  Samuel  Sachs,  of  New  York 
City,  has  agreed  to  give  $2,000  annually  to  es- 
tablish the  "  Sachs  Research  Fellowship  in 
Fine  Arts." 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  Bar- 
nard College  building,  the  gift  of  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  which  was  announced  by  the  trustees 
last  October.  The  new  building,  which  will  be 
known  as  Students'  Hall,  will  occupy  a  posi- 
tion just  north  of  Brooks  Hall,  the  Barnard 
College  dormitory.  Its  cost,  as  estimated  by 
the  architects,  Buchman  &  Fox  and  Arnold  W. 
Brunner,  will  be  $450,000.  The  new  building 
will  be  four  stories  high.  It  will  have  a  front- 
age of  192  feet  and  a  depth  of  129  feet  with  a 
facade  of  brick,  limestone  and  terra  cotta  in 
Gothic  style.  In  the  basement  will  be  a  large 
swimming  pool;  on  the  first  floor  a  gym- 
nasium; on  the  second  floor  offices;  on  the 
third  floor  a  lecture  room  and  reading  room, 
and  on  the  fourth  floor  a  lunch  room  and 
offices.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Schiff's  be- 
quest the  new  building  will  be  open  the  entire 
year  and  it  will  serve  as  the  center  for  the 
varied  social  and  religious  activities,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed,  of  all  the  women  students  con- 
nected with  Columbia,  including  those  taking 
courses  in  the  summer  school. 

It  is  reported  that  the  British  government 
is  preparing  a  bill  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust,  so  as  to  eliminate 
provisions  for  the  endowment  of  German  stu- 
dents going  to  Oxford.  Cecil  Rhodes  estab- 
lished fifteen  scholarships  of  $1,250  each  for 
young  men  of  German  birth,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  German  emperor.  These  endowments, 
along  with  those  for  American  students,  were 
created,  as  his  will  exj)lained,  under  the  con- 


viction that  "  a  good  understanding  between 
England,   the  United   States   and  Germany 
would  secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  edu- 
cational relations  form  the  strongest  tie." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bradley,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
given  $5,000  to  the  University  of  California 
for  the  purchase  of  additions  to  the  geological 
and  mining-arts  collections  of  the  university. 
A  large  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  have  also  con- 
tributed abundantly  to  the  university's  col- 
lections in  these  fields,  among  these  donors 
being  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden,  Bolivia,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of 
Mines,  Australia,  Missouri,  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Anaconda  Copper  Company,  the 
Utah  Coal  Operators'  Association,  the  Tour- 
maline King  Mine,  the  Union  Oil  Company, 
the  Mascot  Copper  Company,  the  After-thought 
Mining  Company,  the  Noble  Electric  Steel 
Company,  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Com- 
pany, the  Hockensmith  Wheel  and  Mine  Car 
Company,  the  Concordia  Safety  Lamp  Com- 
pany, the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
and  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 

The  trustees  of  Purdue  University  have  de- 
cided to  build  a  $150,000  armory  to  replace  the 
one  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  BUCKINGHAM  TESTS   OF  THE  GARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

There  have  been  several  efforts  to  discredit 
the  Gary  plan  in  New  York  City,  the  most 
recent  of  which  has  been  based  upon  the  report 
of  Dr.  Burdette  R.  Buckingham,  lately  chief 
statistician  to  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  impression  has  been  created 
from  the  findings  of  this  report  that  the  Gary 
plan  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  That  such  an  impression  is 
unwarranted,  however,  is  apparent  from  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  data  and  from  a  more 
careful  consideration  of  several  factors  in  the 
conduct  of  the  tests  which  were  apparently 
overlooked  or  lightly  dismissed,  but  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  essential  to  sound  scientific 
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procedure.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  no 
more  favorable  evidence  of  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  Gary  plan  under  recognized 
inadequate  facilities  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, even  by  its  warmest  advocates,  than 
that  enshrouded  in  the  mass  of  statistics  set 
forth  in  this  report. 

Dr.  Buckingham  sought  to  determine  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  Gary,  Ettinger  and 
traditional  schools  in  New  York  City  by 
measuring  the  improvement  in  general  ability 
of  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils  as  indi- 
cated by  the  results  of  two  tests,  assumed  to  be 
of  equal  difficulty,  given  in  the  regular  aca- 
demic subjects,  in  March  and  in  June,  1915. 
Eight  traditional  schools,  each  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  one  of  the  two  Gary  and 
six  Ettinger  schools  examined,  were  selected 
as  a  basis  for  comparison,  in  order  to  secure 
"  a  pupil  population  as  nearly  as  possible  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  one  of  the  two  other  classes  of 
schools."  The  general  conclusion  was  that  the 
traditional  schools  ranked  first,  the  Ettinger 
schools  second,  and  the  Gary  schools  third.  If 
there  were  nothing  at  fault  with  the  tests, 
therefore,  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  Gary 
plan  would  obviously  be  open  to  question  in 
so  far  as  that  part  of  its  program  which  deals 
with  purely  academic  work  is  concerned. 

There  are  three  essentials,  however,  to  any 
truly  scientific  inquiry — an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  exactly  what  is  being  examined,  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  an  inquiry  can  be  fairly  conducted, 
and  a  careful  and  just  appraisal  of  the  data 
collected.  In  all  of  these  particulars  the  Buck- 
ingham tests  fall  short. 

Ability,  in  so  far  as  it  results  from  educa- 
tion, is  a  matter  of  growth  during  the  entire 
school  life  of  the  child.  Its  attainment  at  any 
particular  stage  is,  therefore,  an  index  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training  previously  re- 
ceived. A  test  of  the  general  ability  of  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  pupils  would  thus  be  re- 
garded, by  most  school  men,  rather  as  a  test  of 
the  work  of  the  preceding  grades  than  of  the 
particular  grade  in  which  the  child  happened 
to  be.  Otherwise,  the  educative  process  would 
have  no  significance.    To  assume  that,  after 


six  or  more  years  of  educational  experience, 
progress  in  general  ability  during  a  period  of 
three  months  results  solely  from  the  training 
received  during  that  period  would  seem,  on 
its  face,  to  be  fallacious.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  Dr.  Buckingham  has  done.  Public  School 
45,  the  Bronx,  was  a  traditional  school  up  to 
within  three  weeks  of  the  first  test  in  March 
and  was  still  in  process  of  readjustment  during 
the  period  immediately  following,  in  which  the 
growth  in  ability  due  to  the  Gary  plan  was 
supposed  miraculously  to  take  place.  Public 
School  89,  Brooklyn,  was  also  a  traditional 
school  up  to  within  four  months  of  the  March 
test  and  was  likewise  undergoing  readjust- 
ment. Both  schools,  also,  had  suffered  far  more 
acutely  from  part  time  before  reorganization 
than  any  of  the  other  fourteen  schools  tested, 
which  meant  that  the  children  in  the  Gary 
schools  had  not  previously  had  as  full  amount 
of  time  as  other  children  for  regular  academic 
work.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  what  Dr. 
Buckingham  was  really  testing  was  not  the 
Gary  plan  at  all,  but  simply  two  schools 
which  had  been  operating  for  six  or  seven  years 
under  the  traditional  New  York  program  and 
under  extremely  congested  conditions,  and 
which  were,  at  the  time  of  the  tests,  in  a  nat- 
ural state  of  unrest  due  to  reorganization,  as 
compared  with  certain  other  schools  which 
had  also  been  operating  for  the  same  length 
of  time  under  the  same  traditional  program, 
but  which  had  not  previously  suffered  so 
severely  from  part  time  and  were  not  suffer- 
ing from  the  handicaps  of  readjustment  at  the 
time  of  the  tests. 

Not  only  were  the  two  Gary  schools,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  usual  unrest  incident  to 
any  change  in  procedure,  but  they  were  further 
handicapped  by  a  woeful  lack  of  the  physical 
equipment  recommended  by  Mr.  Wirt  and  gen- 
erally regarded  as  essential  to  their  favorable 
operation.  This,  as  is  generally  known,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  money  originally  in- 
tended for  Mr.  Wirt's  experiment  had  been 
spent  upon  equipping  the  Ettinger  schools.  In 
both  Gary  schools  an  annex  was  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  shops,  gymnasiums  and  other  facil- 
ities necessary  to  house  the  children  properly 
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and  to  enable  the  program  to  work  smoothly. 
Furthermore,  because  of  the  wide  public  inter- 
est in  the  experiment,  Public  School  45,  the 
Bronx,  in  particular,  was  deluged  with  a 
steady  stream  of  visitors,  whose  presence  in  the 
classroom  and  about  the  building  was  ex- 
tremely distracting.  The  building  was  also 
comparatively  new,  having  been  in  operation 
scarcely  eighteen  months.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  there  had  been  little  time  or  opportunity 
for  perfecting  the  organization  possible  in 
older  and  more  favorably  situated  schools  and 
essential  to  the  best  type  of  class-room  work. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  tests  were 
not  only  extremely  inopportune,  but,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  undue  haste  in  attempting  to  "  evalu- 
ate "  the  Gary  schools,  were  scientifically  inde- 
fensible. 

From  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view, 
moreover,  Dr.  Buckingham's  results  are  open 
to  serious  question.  In  the  first  place,  he 
compared  the  average  results  of  only  two  Gary 
schools  with  the  average  results  of  six  Ettinger 
and  eight  traditional  schools.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  this  way  the  difficulties  of  a  particular 
Gary  school  would  exert  a  far  greater  weight 
than  would  similar  difficulties  in  a  school  in 
either  of  the  other  groups.  It  was  thus  made 
possible  for  Public  School  45,  the  larger  of  the 
two  Gary  schools,  which  showed  poorer  results 
in  the  tests,  to  more  than  offset  the  excellent 
results  of  Public  School  89,  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  and  thus  lessen  materially  the  average  for 
the  Gary  schools  as  a  whole.  In  the  second 
place,  he  so  weighted  the  results  for  each  sub- 
ject as  to  give  undue  weight  in  the  general 
average  to  the  one  subject — arithmetic — in 
which  the  two  Gary  schools  did  poorest  and  the 
other  schools  best.  It  is  also  a  question 
whether  Public  School  62,  Manhattan,  which 
is  an  intermediate  school  and  which  did  ex- 
ceptionally well  in  the  tests,  should  have  been 
included  in  the  Ettinger  group.  If  it  had  been 
classified  as  an  intermediate  school  the  gen- 
eral average  for  the  Ettinger  schools  would 
have  fallen  considerably  below  that  of  the 
Gary  schools. 

Waiving  for  the  moment,  however,  these 
fundamental  limitations,  which  would  seem 


to  invalidate  completely  the  significance  of 
Dr.  Buckingham's  work,  a  closer  examination 
of  the  data  reveals  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
tremendous  odds  under  which  the  two  Gary 
schools  were  tested,  they  made  an  exceptional 
showing  as  compared  with  other  schools.  If 
Public  School  45,  the  Bronx,  is  compared  with 
Public  School  46,  the  Bronx,  its  neighbor,  the 
only  other  school  in  the  Bronx  selected  by  Dr. 
Buckingham  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it 
will  be  found  that  Public  School  45  made  much 
the  greater  progress  during  the  three  months 
covered  by  the  test,  showing  an  improvement  in 
all  subjects  of  4.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
0.3  per  cent,  in  Public  School  46.  This  fact, 
unfortunately,  is  not  clearly  shown  in  the  re- 
port as  published,  because  the  identity  of  the 
individual  schools  is  not  given  in  the  printed 
tables.  It  is  in  accord,  however,  with  Dr. 
Buckingham's  statement  that  "  the  fact  that 
a  school  showed  poor  results  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  compared  with  another  school 
might  indeed  place  the  poorer  school  in  a  more 
advantageous  position  due  to  the  larger  oppor- 
tunity which  it  had  for  improvement."  For, 
while  Public  School  45,  because  of  its  pecul- 
iar difficulties,  did  not  rank  as  high  as  Public 
School  46  in  either  test,  it  did  excel  in  im- 
provement, which,  as  Dr.  Buckingham  indi- 
cates, is  the  significant  point  in  his  inquiry. 

It  is  interesting,  moreover,  to  note  that  the 
superiority  of  Public  School  45  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  grade  or  subject,  as  it 
excelled  Public  School  46  in  all  grades  and  in 
all  subjects  except  arithmetic.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that,  whereas  53.8  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  Public  School  45  improved  in 
all  subjects,  only  47.7  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in  Public  School  46  so  improved.  This  com- 
mendable showing  of  Public  School  45  is  even 
more  striking  when  it  is  realized  that  it  was 
largely  overcrowded,  chiefly  with  Italian  chil- 
dren, whereas  Public  School  46  was  uncon- 
gested,  with  children  chiefly  of  American 
parentage. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  is  the  case 
of  the  other  Gary  school,  Public  School  89, 
Brooklyn.  Of  the  six  schools  tested  in  Brook- 
lyn, it  ranked  highest  both  in  March  and  June, 
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the  traditional  schools  next  and  the  Ettinger 
schools  lowest.  The  percentages  of  correct 
answers  were  as  follows: 

In  March — P.  S.  89  (Gary)  50.7  per  cent.; 
P.  S.  149  (traditional)  50  per  cent.;  P.  S.  152 
(traditional)  45.2  per  cent.;  P.  S.  158 
(Ettinger)  39.7  per  cent.;  P.  S.  12  (tradi- 
tional) 34.9  per  cent.;  P.  S.  5  (Ettinger)  33.9 
per  cent. 

In  June — P.  S.  89  (Gary)  57.3  per  cent.; 
P.  S.  152  (traditional)  55.7  per  cent.;  P.  S. 
149  (traditional)  54.2  per  cent.;  P.  S.  12  (tra- 
ditional) 45.2  per  cent.;  P.  S.  158  (Ettinger) 
44.1  per  cent. ;  P.  S.  5  (Ettinger)  43.7  per  cent. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  three  of  these 
schools  excelled  Public  School  89  in  improve- 
ment, it  should  be  remembered  that,  as  Dr. 
Buckingham  points  out  and  as  was  true  of 
Public  School  45,  schools  poorer  than  Public 
School  89  would  naturally  be  expected  to  excel 
it  in  progress.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  extent  of  improvement  in  none 
of  these  Brooklyn  schools  exceeded  that  of 
Public  School  89  to  a  degree  greater  than 
Public  School  45  exceeded  its  companion 
school  in  the  Bronx.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  who  im- 
proved in  all  subjects  in  Public  School  89  was 
not  only  greater  than  in  all  the  other  Brook- 
lyn schools  combined,  the  figures  being  60.6 
per  cent,  for  Public  School  89  as  against  58.9 
per  cent,  for  the  other  five  schools,  but  also 
greater  than  in  all  the  other  schools  tested 
in  the  city  combined.  Eor,  60.6  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  in  Public  School  89  improved  in  all 
subjects,  as  compared  with  60.1  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  the  eight  traditional  schools  com- 
bined and  59.5  per  cent,  in  the  six  Ettinger 
schools  combined. 

While  from  a  scientific  and  professional 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  Buckingham  tests 
are  obviously  unsound,  they  have  really  ren- 
dered the  Gary  schools  an  unintended  service 
by  demonstrating  what  they  can  do  under  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  conditions.  They  have 
shown  that  the  Gary  school  in  the  Bronx  made 
greater  progress  than  its  companion  school,  and 
that  the  Gary  school  in  Brooklyn  was  not  only 
better  in  both  tests  than  all  of  the  other  Brook- 


lyn schools,  but  that  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
children  improved  in  all  subjects  than  in  all 
of  the  other  tested  schools  in  the  city  com- 
bined. 

This  expert  reassurance  from  Dr.  Bucking- 
ham, taken  in  conjunction  with  Superintend- 
ent Mc Andrew's  favorable  report  upon  the 
Gary  school,  89,  Brooklyn,  is  most  gratifying 
to  those  laymen  who  have  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  academic  work  should 
suffer  under  the  Gary  plan,  in  view  of  the  fnct 
that  the  children  have  the  same  teachers  and 
spend  at  least  as  much  time  upon  academic 
work  as  under  the  traditional  plan.  Unless 
therefore,  something  more  convincing  than 
any  of  the  efforts  thus  far  made  to  discredit 
the  success  of  the  Gary  plan  in  the  traditional 
academic  subjects  can  be  brought  forth  by  it- 
opponents,  it  would  seem  that  the  board  of 
education  would  be  acting  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  by 
extending  the  Gary  plan,  with  all  of  its  other 
advantages,  to  the  congested  districts  of  New 
York  City  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Howard  W.  Nudd 

Public  Education 

Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

THE  BELGIAN  SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE 

The  Belgian  Scholarship  Committee  was 
founded  about  a  year  ago  in  Washington  by 
the  well-known  author,  scientist  and  traveler. 
Dr.  Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins.  At  first  it  con- 
fined its  activities  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  aim  was  simply  to  collect  money  for 
destitute  scholars,  but  its  scope  has  become 
broader  and  broader.  The  committee  now  in- 
cludes among  its  members  the  presidents  or 
chancellors  of  the  following  universities: 
Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Leland  Stanford,  Pennsylvania,  George 
Washington,  State  of  New  York,  Nebraska — 
and  many  other  leading  men  of  this  country. 

The  aims  of  the  Belgian  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee are  the  following: 

1.  To  give  to  the  Belgian  scholars,  writers 
and  artists  a  chance  to  resume  their  work  of 
art  or  science.  To  accomplish  this  aim  the 
Belgian    Scholarship   Committee   acts   as  a 
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clearing  bureau  between  the  American  uni- 
versities and  other  educational  institutions  and 
the  Belgian  victims  of  the  war. 

2.  To  raise  a  fund  for  the  reconstruction  of 
a  new  and  better  Belgium,  especially  in  the 
educational  field. 

The  first  aim  is  only  of  a  temporary  nature ; 
the  second  one  becomes  every  day  more  im- 
portant. Our  ambition  is  to  be  ready,  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  to  help  in  putting  Belgium 
on  her  feet  again  for  a  new  and  greater  career. 

We  are  appealing  for  books  to  the  American 
libraries;  we  hope  that  they  will  be  willing  to 
give  some  of  their  duplicate  copies  and  also 
that  we  shall  receive  free  sets  of  their  publica- 
tions from  the  educational  institutions  and 
learned  societies. 

We  can  not  afford  to  store  and  keep  the 
books  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  ask  for  books,  but  rather  for  promises 
of  books.  We  suggest  that  the  whole  business 
be  managed  in  the  following  way :  Each  library 
would  simply  send  us  a  list  of  the  books  that  it 
is  willing  to  give  to  Belgium.  This  list  would 
contain  all  bibliographical  information  that  is 
necessary  to  identify  the  books  without  mis- 
take (author,  title,  number  of  volumes,  date 
and  place  of  publication,  editor).  We  should 
acknowledge  receipt  of  these  lists,  and  enter 
them  on  a  duplicate  list  on  cards.  After  the 
war,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  the 
Belgian  Scholarship  Committee  would  write  a 
letter  to  all  the  libraries,  recalling  their  prom- 
ise, and  asking  them  to  send  all  the  books  to 
some  central  storehouse  in  New  York  City, 
from  where  they  could  easily  be  shipped  to 
Belgium. 

We  shall  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  the 
making  up  of  a  collection  of  American  books — 
books  published  in  America,  or  relating  to 
American  affairs.  We  should  thus  be  able  to 
offer  to  Belgium,  soon  after  the  war,  an  Amer- 
ican library.  ~No  gift  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated and  would  do  more  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  American  conditions 
and  ideals,  and  greater  international  friend- 
ship. 

Of  course  books  given  by  publishers  and  au- 
thors will  also  be  welcome.   We  would  suggest 


leaving  in  each  book  its  former  ex-libris,  a 
short  note  being  added  to  show  how  and  when 
the  transfer  to  Belgium  was  made.  Dedica- 
tions by  the  authors  would  be  also  much  appre- 
ciated. The  value  of  the  collection  would  be 
in  this  way  considerably  increased.  It  would 
really  constitute  a  lasting  souvenir  of  Amer- 
ica's generosity  and  sympathy. 

We  are  also  appealing  for  money.  Money 
is  needed  to  help  Belgian  scholars  and  artist^ ; 
money  is  needed  to  carry  on  our  activities; 
lastly  we  must  be  able  to  remit  a  huge  recon- 
struction fund  (to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses only)  to  the  Belgian  people  when  the 
war  is  over. 

We  can  not  expect  to  be  helped  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  is  the  case  for  the  general  relief 
fund,  but  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  elite  of  the 
American  people — to  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  development  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  art. 

The  best  way  to  show  one's  sympathy  is  to 
become  a  fellow  or  member  of  the  Belgian 
Scholarship  Fund  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  two  years  thereafter.  The  associate  mem- 
bers agree  to  subscribe  at  least  ten  dollars  a 
year;  the  sustaining  members  at  least  one 
hundred,  and  the  fellows  a  thousand.  Please 
draw  checks  to  the  order  of  John  Joy  Edson, 
Treasurer,  and  send  them  to  the  Belgian 
Scholarship  Committee,  309  Wilkins  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

When  the  war  is  over  the  Belgian  Scholar- 
ship Committee  will  publish  a  book  contain- 
ing a  complete  record  of  its  activities  and  a 
list  of  the  fellows  and  members  whose  devotion 
made  it  possible. 

We  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  ours 
is  not  simply  a  relief  work;  it  is  essentially  a 
work  of  reconstruction,  making  for  interna- 
tional friendship  and  peace. 

George  Sarton, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee 

University  of  Ghent,  Belgium 

PRACTISE  TEACHING  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  AT  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Brown  University  began  the  work  in  prac- 
tise teaching  for  secondary-school  teachers  in 
1895.    The  work  at  Brown  University  has  con- 
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sequently  been  pioneer  work  and  has  had  over 
twenty  years  of  successful  operation.  During 
these  years  many  modifications  have  been 
introduced,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
adopted  in  the  beginning  are  still  maintained. 
These  are: 

1.  Practise  teaching  should  be  open  only  to 
graduate  students;  that  is  students  who  hold  a 
bachelor's  degree.  This  rule  is  inflexible  and 
has  never  been  broken.  Brown  University 
looks  askance  upon  the  custom  which  has 
developed  of  including  practise  teaching  and 
extended  professional  preparation  as  a  part  of 
the  four  years'  work  for  the  first  college  degree 
and  regards  it  as  a  lowering  of  standards.  It 
holds  that  a  fifth  year  of  college  work  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  preparation  of  secondary- 
school  teachers. 

2.  Practise  teaching  should  be  under  actual 
school-room  conditions.  Hence  Brown  Uni- 
versity uses  for  its  practise  teaching  the  pub- 
lic and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  city 
of  Providence  and  neighboring  cities  and 
towns. 

3.  Practise  teaching  should  include  the  con- 
tinuous instruction  and  control  of  a  class  for 
a  long  period.  At  Brown  University  the 
amount  of  practise  teaching  required  varies 
from  a  minimum  of  five  periods  a  week  to 
fifteen  periods  a  week  for  one  year.  Student 
teachers  teach  very  few  classes,  but  they  teach 
them  continuously  for  a  semester  or  a  year. 
After  many  trials  it  has  been  found  best  to 
limit  the  student  teachers  to  one  or  two  sub- 
jects. To  give  a  few  sporadic  lessons  before  a 
class  is  one  thing;  to  teach  a  subject  continu- 
ously is  quite  another  matter. 

4.  Practise  teaching  must  be  under  the  con- 
tinuous direct  or  indirect  supervision  of  an 
experienced  teacher  who  knows  the  school,  the 
class  and  the  detailed  progress  of  the  subject 
taught.  Hence  all  supervising  teachers  at 
Brown  University  are  selected  from  the  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  the  schools.  Each  stu- 
dent teacher  has  one  supervising  teacher  and 
each  supervising  teacher  one  student  teacher. 
The  work  is  strictly  individual. 

5.  Practise  teaching  must  be  closely  corre- 
lated with  the  university  work.    At  Brown 


University  supervising  teachers  are  selected 
by  the  university  and  paid  a  small  remunera- 
tion. Each  student  teacher  is  visited  once  a 
week  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  practise 
teaching  and  private  conferences  are  held.  He 
•also  meets  once  a  week  in  a  general  conference 
all  the  student  teachers.  Plan  books  for  the 
past  week  are  presented  and  discussed  and 
later  returned  to  the  student  teachers.  Stu- 
dent teachers  are  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
other  courses:  (1)  in  education,  a  course  in 
secondary  education  and  a  seminar  in  current 
educational  problems,  and  (2)  in  departments 
allied  with  the  subjects  they  are  teaching. 

Student  teachers  who  teach  more  than  five 
periods  a  week  usually  receive  some  remunera- 
tion for  their  work  from  the  school.  In  the 
case  of  the  city  of  Providence  this  is  provided 
for  by  an  agreement  between  the  university 
and  the  city  of  Providence.  In  other  cases  it 
is  arranged  as  the  cases  arise.  Student  teach- 
ers who  have  shown  themselves  efficient  are 
assigned  other  classes  under  supervision.  For 
this  work  they  receive  remuneration.  The 
work  then  becomes  closely  similar  to  what  is 
known  as  "  part-time  work "  in  vocational 
education.  The  work  at  Brown  University, 
however,  long  antedates  the  vocational  "  part- 
time  work." 

Graduate  students  who  are  admitted  to  the 
practise  teaching  at  Brown  University  usually 
have  taken  as  undergraduates  four  semester 
courses  in  education.  These  courses  are :  His- 
tory of  education,  principles  of  education,  edu- 
cational psychology,  and  general  method.  In 
the  last  course  there  is  some  systematic  work 
in  observation  and  some  teaching  of  the  class 
by  members  of  the  class;  for  this  last  purpose 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  of  about  ten 
each.  The  student,  then,  who  is  admitted  to 
the  graduate  practise  teaching  is  not  a  mere 
novice,  but  one  who  has  already  had  some 
experience. 

6.  The  last  principle  is  one  which  is  funda- 
mental and  appears  in  all  of  the  work.  Prac- 
tise teaching  must  not  be  an  injury  to  the 
school  or  to  the  pupil,  but  rather  a  benefit. 
Hence  the  student  teacher  is  called  upon  freely 
to  assist  the  supervising  teacher  or  the  prin- 
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cipal  of  the  school  in  doing-  a  limited  amount 
of  clerical  work,  work  with  individual  pupils 
or  other  work  which  can  be  assigned  with 
profit  to  the  student  teacher  and  to  the  school 
alike.  The  student  teacher  becomes  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  part  of  the  school  staff 
subject  to  regulations  as  other  teachers  and 
working  as  the  other  teachers  are  in  harmony 
with  the  general  purposes  and  spirit  of  the 
school.  The  work  of  the  student  teacher  is 
frequently  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the 
regular  teachers.  They  have  more  time  for 
preparation  and  individual  work  with  pupils 
and  frequently  more  enthusiasm. 

Walter  Ballon  Jacobs 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  moving  for  a  new  vote  of  credit  this 
week,  Mr.  Asquith  stated  that  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  reduce  unnecessary  expenditure. 
It  would  be  well  if  that  statement  could  be 
accepted  literally.  Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's speech  at  Cambridge  showed,  there  has 
been  considerable  reduction  in  the  detailed 
expenditure  of  the  civil  departments,  and  also 
it  appears  that  some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  unnecessary  waste  in  the  military  and 
naval  services.  But  beyond  this  there  remains 
a  large  sphere  of  expenditure  which  has  not 
yet  been  dealt  with.  To  speak  broadly,  the 
whole  of  this  sphere  is  defended  against  the 
attacks  of  the  economists  by  the  rifles  of  the 
politicians.  The  House  of  Commons  is  quite 
willing  to  accept  such  economies  as  can  be 
secured  by  the  closing  of  museums  because  no 
political  issue  is  there  involved;  but  directly 
political  issues  are  touched  little  groups  of 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  once 
begin  to  threaten  revolt,  and  ministers  give 
way.  One  of  the  departments  of  the  state 
which  has  shown  the  greatest  growth  in  expen- 
diture under  political  influences  within  the 
last  few  years  is  the  education  department, 
and  if  any  real  economy  is  to  be  effected  in 
public  expenditure  the  cost  of  public  education 
must  be  cut  down.  Any  proposal  in  this  direc- 
tion is  opposed,  first  by  the  faddists,  who  im- 


agine that  the  spending  of  money  on  educa- 
ional  services  of  necessity  produces  education, 
and  secondly  by  the  National  Union  of  Teach- 
ers, which  too  often  looks  upon  the  education 
department  as  an  institution  devised  to  pro- 
vide salaries  for  the  members  of  this  trade 
union. 

The  actual  cost  of  public  education  to  the 
taxpayers  and  ratepayers  of  the  country  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  because  the  figures  of  the 
local  authorities  are  never  published  collec- 
tively till  about  two  years  after  date.  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between  loan 
expenditure  and  current  expenditure.  But 
certain  broad  facts  stand  out  clearly  enough. 
As  regards  the  national  accounts,  the  expendi- 
ture has  risen  in  the  past  ten  years — that  is  to 
say,  between  1906-7  and  1915-16— from  £17,- 
000,000  to  £21,000,000  a  year.  This  includes 
not  only  elementary  education,  but  also  sec- 
ondary and  technical  education,  and  compara- 
tively small  sums  for  grants  to  the  universities 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  museums.  In 
addition,  the  expenditure  out  of  rates  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  alone  rose  from  £10,000,000 
in  1906-7  to  £13,000,000  in  1912-13.  Informa- 
tion for  later  years  is  not  yet  available.  Not 
is  there  any  statement  as  to  expenditure  out 
of  rates  in  Scotland.  In  the  case  of  Ireland 
the  whole  cost  of  education  is  a  charge  upon 
the  exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  at  the  present  time 
the  cost  to  the  kingdom  of  public  education, 
so  far  as  it  is  paid  for  out  of  rates  and  taxes, 
is  not  less  than  £36,000,000  a  year. 

The  value  of  the  larger  part  of  that  expendi- 
ture nobody  challenges,  and  nobody  would 
suggest  that  even  in  war  time  we  should  scrap 
our  educational  system.  But  there  are  certain 
directions  in  which  drastic  economies  are  pos- 
sible. The  first  of  these  is  with  regard  to  the 
younger  children.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
the  only  country  in  which  compulsory  educa- 
tion begins  at  the  early  age  of  five.  In  France 
compulsion  does  not  begin  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sixth  year.  In  Germany  the  rule 
is  generally  the  same,  though  in  some  states 
compulsion  does  not  begin  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  seventh  year.    In  the  cantons  of 
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Switzerland  the  ages  are  again  six  and  seven. 
In  the  United  States  the  practise  varies  from 
state  to  state;  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
the  age  is  seven,  in  the  state  of  New  York 
eight.  In  Canada  there  are  similar  variations ; 
in  some  provinces  there  is  no  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  all;  in  others  the  age  of  compul- 
sion is  seven  or  eight.  Yet  directly  any  sug- 
gestion is  made  to  raise  the  age  of  compulsion 
in  our  own  country  we  are  told  that  we  wish 
to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  race  by  de- 
priving the  children  of  the  people  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  This  view  is  as  foolish 
educationally  as  it  is  costly.  Up  to  seven 
years,  certainly,  a  child  is  all  the  better  if  it 
does  not  receive  that  kind  of  systematic  me- 
chanical education  provided  by  the  certificated 
teachers  who  have  passed  through  the  train- 
ing colleges  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Children  at  these  early  ages  would  be 
much  better  playing  about  in  their  own  homes- 
and  picking  up  knowledge  from  their  parents. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  now  numbers  of  quite  poor  parents 
who  are  perfectly  able  to  give  the  preliminaries 
of  education  to  their  own  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  families  where  the  parents  are  prevented 
from  doing  this  either  by  personal  incompe- 
tence, or  by  the  fact  that  they  have  to  go  out 
to  earn  a  living.  This  is  specially  the  case  at 
the  present  time,  when  mothers  as  well  as 
fathers  are  being  called  upon  to  work  for  na- 
tional purposes.  It  is  therefore  quite  arguable 
that  some  public  provision  should  be  made  for 
taking  care  of  children  up  to  seven  years  of 
age  in  order  to  set  the  mothers  free.  The  kind 
of  care  required  could  often  be  better  given 
by  women  who  are  prepared  to  play  with  the 
children  and  exercise  motherly  supervision 
over  them  than  by  the  certificated  teacher. 
Here,  however,  we  are  at  once  faced  by  the 
political  influence  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  The  London  County  Council  has 
recently  decided  to  cease  employing  certifi- 
cated teachers  for  dealing  with  children  under 
five.  At  once  an  outcry  is  raised  that  this  is  a 
Machiavellian  scheme  for  reducing  the  pay  of 
the  teaching  profession.    It  is  earnestly  to  be 


hoped  that  the  London  County  Council  will 
stick  to  its  guns  on  this  question,  and  that  it 
will  receive  full  backing  from  the  government. 
We  go  beyond  that,  and  urge  that  with- 
out delay  education  should  be  made  voluntary 
up  to  the  age  of  seven,  and  that  where  parents 
of  their  own  free  will  choose  to  send  their 
children  to  school  or  to  public  creches  before 
the  age  of  seven,  they  should  be  charged  fees 
for  the  services  they  receive.  At  present  the 
cost  to  the  state  of  keeping  children  under 
seven  in  regular  schools  may  be  put  down  at 
not  less  than  £4,000,000  a  year.  Here  is  an 
opening  for  a  large  economy  which  could  be 
realized,  not  only  without  the  sacrifice  of  edu- 
cational efficiency,  but  often  with  a  real  gain 
to  our  child  population. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  we  venture  to 
make  an  appeal  for  dealing  upon  special  lines 
with  the  problem  of  the  small  child.  There 
are  an  enormous  number  of  women  in  the  com- 
fortable classes  who  at  present  have  no  work 
to  do.  They  are  unfitted  either  for  munition 
work  or  for  clerical  work.  But  they  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  undertake  the  work  of 
looking  after  little  children.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  the  London  County  Council  and 
other  educational  bodies  should  appeal  for 
volunteers  to  come  forward  and  look  after  the 
smaller  children  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
in  creches  where  they  exist. 

Another  direction  in  which  considerable 
economy  is  possible  is  with  regard  to  evening 
schools.  The  attendance  in  these  schools  is 
not  large,  and  tends  to  be  smaller  because  so 
many  young  people  are  now  required  for  muni- 
tion work  and  must  be  so  employed ;  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  teachers  are  virtually 
locked  up  for  the  purpose  of  these  unnecessary 
evening  schools,  although  there  is  a  real  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  day  schools  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  have  gone  to  the  front. 
Probably  at  least  half  a  million  sterling  could 
be  saved  by  the  abolition  of  evening  schools. 

Somewhat  similar  considerations  apply  to 
the  state  expenditure  on  secondary  education. 
This  is  a  growth  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  has  been  proceeding  upon 
sound  lines.   During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years  parliament  has  been  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  providing  everything  for  everybody  out 
of  the  public  revenues  of  the  state.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  many  well-to-do  parents  have 
been  provided  with  secondary  education  for 
their  children  either  at  no  cost  to  themselves, 
or  at  a  cost  far  below  the  figure  which  they 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide.  A 
considerable  sum  of  public  money  could  be 
saved  by  cutting  down  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships now  granted  and  by  raising  the  fees  in 
secondary  schools. 

As  regards  the  universities,  on  educational 
grounds  alone  all  state  grants  ought  at  once 
to  cease.  The  experience  of  the  present  war 
has  shown  us  the  injury  done  to  the  national 
conscience  when  the  teaching  profession  is 
controlled  by  the  state.  German  professors 
have  been  compelled  to  become  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  Prussian  military  party,  because 
their  pay  and  promotion  depended  on  their 
subservience  to  the  ruling  caste.  If  we  permit 
the  state  through  a  system  of  university  grants 
to  obtain  any  foothold  in  our  national  univer- 
sities, similar  consequences  will  sooner  or  later 
ensue.  As  regards  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
mischief  has  only  just  begun,  but  both  uni- 
versities have  recently  consented  to  receive 
small  subsidies  from  the  state.  The  minor 
universities  are  more  completely  dependent 
on  state  grants,  and  doubtless  they  would  find 
very  considerable  difficulty  in  immediately 
dispensing  with  the  money  which  the  board  of 
education  doles  out  to  them.  The  matter  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  local  patriotism.  Great 
cities  like  Leeds  and  Birmingham  ought  to  be 
able  without  the  slightest  difficulty  to  raise  a 
sufficient  sum  to  maintain  a  university  which 
shall  be  entirely  independent  of  government 
subsidies  and  of  government  control. — The 
Spectator. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  BIOLOGICAL 
TEACHING 

A  rather  miscellaneous  collection  of  books 
received  from  the  editorial  office  may  serve  as 
the  occasion  for  some  remarks  on  the  tend- 
encies of  modern  biological  teaching.    In  the 


first  place,  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
attempt  is  made  to  reach  all  classes  of  the 
community,  old  and  young.    Even  children 
may  find  the  mysteries  of  life,  in  the  presence 
of  which  we  are  all  as  children,  no  more  ab- 
struse than  those  of  the  church  catechism. 
Miss  Ellen  Torelle1  undertook  a  difficult  task 
when  she  wrote  a  book  for  the  elementary 
schools,  telling  in  simple  language  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  cell, 
growth  and  reproduction.    Perhaps  she  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  it,  had  she  not  "  demon- 
strated in  practical  work  in  the  public  schools 
that  children  are  not  only  greatly  interested 
in  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life  when 
this  study  is  progressive  and  related  to  human 
life  and  its  problems,  but  that  children  are 
also  able  to  comprehend  the  subject-matter  of 
botany  and  zoology  when  this  is  expressed  in 
language  suitable  to  their  comprehension." 
Even  in  college  classes,  the  effort  to  use  lan- 
guage "  suitable  to  their  comprehension  "  too 
easily  tempts  the  instructor  to  be  more  lucid 
than  accurate,  and  in  dealing  with  children  a 
teacher  is  likely  to  throw  his  scientific  con- 
science to  the  winds.     On  the  whole,  Miss 
Torelle  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  combining  simplicity  with  accuracy, 
but  there  are  places  where  the  latter  need  not 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  former.    Thus  the 
account  of  the  hydra  is  prefaced  by  the  story 
of  the  hydra  of  Greek  mythology,  which  is 
presented  as  if  it  were  actual  history,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  remark  that  "  there  are  no 
such  hydras  living  now " !     The  interesting 
and  true  conception  of  the  whale  and  other 
marine  mammals  as  having  terrestrial  ances- 
tors is  stated  thus :  "  Long,  very,  very  long  ago 
these  animals  used  to  live  on  the  land;  but 
they  left  the  land  and  went  into  the  sea,  and 
there  they  still  remain."    A  knowing  teacher 
may  proceed  to  explain,  but  we  fear  that  many 
children  have  been  left  with  a  very  grotesque 
idea  of  the  evolutionary  process.    Some  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  book  are  really  disgraceful. 
The  strangest  is,  perhaps,  the  one  on  page  223 
of  a  pencil  and  coin  "  covered  with  bacteria," 

Plant    and;    Animal    Children;    How  they 
Grow."   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1932. 
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which  are  of  immense  size.  The  "  caterpillar 
eating,"  page  148,  is  an  extraordinary  object; 
while  the  house-fly  on  page  221,  to  judge  from 
its  structure,  belongs  to  an  entirely  new  genus. 
Poor  Pasteur,  on  page  208,  has  a  sort  of  smirk 
he  never  had  in  life.  On  page  82  is  a  figure 
of  a  rose  visited  by  a  butterfly;  the  rose  is 
accurately  drawn,  but  the  insect  is  of  a  type 
quite  unknown  to  lepidopterists ! 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  books2  intended 
for  the  high  school  or  the  first  years  of  college. 
They  all  exhibit  a  strong  response  to  the  mod- 
ern demand  for  the  practical,  and  reflect  the 
partial  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  the 
value  of  science  in  human  affairs.  Each  is 
capable  of  forming  the  basis  of  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  course.  "  Elementary 
Human  Biology  "  is  a  small  book,  selling  for 
65  cents,  essentially  covering  a  course  in  hu- 
man physiology.  Opposite  the  title-page  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  Pasteur,  with  the  quotation 
"he  saved  more  lives  than  Napoleon  took  in 
all  his  wars."  The  only  criticism  one  can  offer 
is  that  the  existence  of  such  an  excellent  little 
work,  bearing  the  title  on  the  coyer  "  Elemen- 
tary Biology,  Human,"  may  tempt  school 
authorities  to  adopt  it  for  their  course  in 
"biology,"  and  thus  greatly  restrict  the  scope 
of  their  biological  instruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  book  might  be  adopted  in  schools 
where  no  broader  biological  course  could  or 
would  be  given,  and  thus  mark  a  very  real 
advance.  "  Economic  Zoology  and  Entomol- 
ogy "is  the  work  of  well-known  specialists  in 
entomology  and  writers  of  text-books,  and  con- 
sists of  a  good  summary  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, with  special  emphasis  on  the  species 
which  are  useful  or  injurious  to  man.  The 
insects  injurious  to  cultivated  plants  and  those 
carrying  disease  are  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  with  many  illustrations.  In  another 
edition  we  should  hope  to  see  a  certain  num- 
ber of  changes;  for  example,  the  figures  of 

2  G.  W.  Hunter,  1 1  A  Civic  Biology. ' '  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  1914.  V.  L.  Kellogg  and  E. 
W.  Doane,  * '  Elementary  Text-book  of  Economic 
Zoology  and  Entomology. ' '  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1915.  J.  E.  Peabody  and  A.  E.  Hunt,  "Elemen- 
tary Human  Biology. ' '   Macmillan  Co.,  1915.' 


caterpillars  on  pages  508  and  509  are  very  bad ; 
the  "  Echinodoris "  figured  on  page  233  has 
been  elaborately  studied  and  given  a  name  by 
a  colleague  of  the  authors  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, in  spite  of  which  it  appears  in  one 
after  another  of  the  Kellogg  books  with  an 
incorrect  label;  the  codling-moth  is  not  prop- 
erly called  Cydia;  Weismann  is  spelled  incor- 
rectly on  page  341 ;  and  so  forth  through  a 
fairly  long  list. 

Hunter's  "  A  Civic  Biology  "  strikes  the  re- 
viewer as  being  the  best  of  the  three  books  in 
the  group.  It  is  well  printed  and  on  the  whole 
beautifully  illustrated,  though  the  insect- 
figures  on  pages  29  and  221  are  quite  unneces- 
sarily crude.  Its  scope  is  of  the  broadest,  with 
excellent  emphasis  on  sociological  aspects. 
The  author,  from  his  experience  as  a  high- 
school  teacher,  knows  exactly  how  to  present 
his  topics,  making  them  interesting  and  intel- 
ligible. To  many  it  may  seem  that  he  is  ex- 
pecting a  good  deal  of  the  young  people;  but 
the  reviewer,  after  many  years'  experience  of 
his  own,  believes  that  the  work  can  be  done  in 
any  first-class  high  school.  In  some  places, 
where  conditions  are  adverse,  the  course  which 
Mr.  Hunter's  book  proposes  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible;  but  the  best  schools  are 
entitled  to  a  text  running  parallel  with  their 
highest  endeavor,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Hunter 
has  provided.  In  another  edition  the  medie- 
val-looking salmon  figures  on  page  241  should 
be  replaced  by  really  good  ones,  such  as  ap- 
pear in  the  Kellogg  and  Doane  text;  the  para- 
graph on  eugenics  on  page  261  is  unsatisfac- 
tory; and  we  wish  that  the  statement  about 
the  evolution  of  man  (p.  195)  could  be  made 
really  straightforward.  The  reviewer  has  been 
teaching  evolution,  without  any  reservations, 
to  college  and  high-school  students  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  has  never  yet  met  with  any 
serious  objections  on  the  part  of  parents  or 
pupils. 

The  next  three  books3  are  strictly  college 
3  R.  W.  Hegner,  * '  The  Germ-cell  Cycle  in  Ani- 
mals." Macmillan  Co.,  1914.  Inez  W.  Wilder, 
"  Laboratory  Studies  in  Mammalian  Anatomy." 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1914.  Mary  T.  Har- 
man,  "  Laboratory  Outlines  for  Embryology."  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1914. 
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texts.  They  do  not  indicate  any  special  de- 
parture in  pedagogical  methods,  though  it  is 
significant  that  the  laboratory  guides  in  anat- 
omy and  embryology  are  by  women.  Dr. 
Hegner's  "  Germ-cell  Cycle  "  is  not  light  read- 
ing, but  it  is  a  most  useful  book,  summarizing 
the  work  of  recent  years  and  discussing  it  in 
a  broad  and  critical  spirit.  An  excellent  bibli- 
ography is  given. 

The  last  book  on  the  list,4  by  Sir  Ray  Lan- 
kester,  appeals  to  the  general  public  outside  of 
the  classroom.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
articles  which  were  originally  contributed  to  a 
daily  newspaper,  now  supplemented  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  illustrations.  The  subjects 
range  from  Dancing  to  Sea-Anemones,  and 
Pure  Milk  to  the  Missing  Link.  There  are 
even  chapters  on  "  Toads  Found  Living  in 
Stone  "  and  "  The  Divining-Rod,"  in  which  the 
cold  light  of  science  is  allowed  to  shine  on 
these  ancient  topics.  The  author  is  of  course 
an  eminent  naturalist,  and  his  style  is  inter- 
esting, so  the  book  should  have  a  wide  appeal, 
and  may  even  be  brought  into  the  school  for 
"  supplementary  reading." 

T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL 

University  of  Colorado 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

The  Educational  'Review — April 

Influences  of  the  war  on  education  in  Russia:  Paul 
Mijouef. 

Vocational  guidance  in  colleges  and  universities: 

Irwin  G.  Jennings. 
Educational  principles  and  the  elementary  school: 

Herbert  Patterson. 
The  influence  of  athletics  upon  physical  education 

in  American  colleges:  C.  E.  Hammett. 
Home  work  for  elementary  pupils:   Edward  W. 

Stitt. 

Emma  Willard:  A  sketch  and  a  letter:  James  A. 
Holden. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics — April 

The  content,  method  and  results  of  the  high-school 
course  in  chemistry:  Alexander  Smith. 

Biology  in  high  schools  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view:  John  G.  Coulter. 

Science  instruction:  Barnard  S.  Bronson. 

4  Ray  Lankester,  ' '  Diversions  of  a  Naturalist. ' ' 
Macmillan  Co.,  1915. 
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Geography  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship:  R.  H. 
Whitbech. 

An  experiment  in  adding:  C.  G.  Bradford. 

Report  on  vocational  mathematics:  K.  G.  Smith. 

Note  on  the  law  of  tangents:  E.  R.  Hedrick. 

Geometrical  proofs  of  the  formulas,  sin  2/3,  cos  2/3, 
sin  3/3  and  cos  3/3:  Clifford  N.  Mills. 

The  study  of  plant  diseases  in  the  high  school :  Mel- 
ville T.  Cook. 

Data  on  text-books  in  the  biological  sciences  used 
in  the  middle  west:  O.  D.  Frank. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics — April 

A  gastronomic  tour :  Lenore  Hanna  Cox. 
The  Lux  school  of  industrial  training,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 
The  control  of  food  colors. 

What  should  general  chemistry  contribute  to  the 
home  economics  course,  specific  information, 
general  concepts  or  scientific  method?  Nellie  E. 
Goldthwaite. 

The  use  of  the  thermometer  in  the  cooking  of  soft 
custards:  Anna  W.  Williams. 

The  training  of  high-school  teachers  in  an  agricul- 
tural college:  G.  M.  Wilson. 

Terminology  and  the  Smith-Hughes  bill:  Helen 
Kinne. 

Educational    Administration    and    Supervision — 

March 

Time  allotment  in  the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City: 
J.  B.  Sears. 

The  management  of  the  speech  defect  problem  in 
the  public  schools:  Walter  B.  Swift. 

High-school  standings  of  pupils  from  graded  and 
ungraded  elementary  schools:  C.  O.  Davis. 

Fairer  evaluation  of  the  public-school  product : 
Albert  J.  Levine. 

The  question  of  formal  grammar:  Edwin  Fairley. 

The  School  Review — March 

New  problems  in  secondary  education:  David 
Snedden. 

"The  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  gram- 
matical nomenclature" — A  rejoinder  to  Miss 
Cipriani:  William  A.  Nitze. 

The  meaning  of  student  marks:  J.  B.  Canning. 

A  plan  for  the  definite  rating  of  secondary 
schools:  Charles  G.  Maphis. 

Psychological  tests  and  vocational  guidance:  H.  D. 
Kitson. 

Teaching  Latin  translation:  G.  E.  Rickard. 
Result  of  a  year  and  a  half  with  a  special  help 
period. 
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SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  AND  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  l 

The  movement  for  correlating  religious  in- 
struction with  public  education  is  one  evidence 
of  the  awakening  of  the  American  people  to 
the  right  of  the  child  to  his  religious  heritage. 

he  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  has  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  this  movement.  The 
practises  and  results  of  the  diverse  experiments 
in  this  field  were  made  the  subject  of  prelimi- 
nary investigations.  These  investigations  were 
summarized  in  advance  and  made  available  in 
print.  The  legal  status  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  public  schools  in  this 
country  was  made  clear.  Both  by  the  prelim- 
inary studies  and  by  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions at  the  meetings,  the  policies  and  attitudes 
of  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  been 
given  full  and  free  expression  in  regard  to 
fundamental  principles,  present  practises  and 
plans,  and  unsolved  problems.  The  possibility 
of  frank  and  friendly  cooperation  among  all 
persons  whose  primary  interest  is*  in  welfare 
of  children  and  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  been  once  more  demonstrated,  and 
their  substantial  agreement  on  certain  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  relation  of  religious  in- 
struction to  public  education  has  been  revealed. 
These  principles  may  be  formulated  as  fol- 
lows and  may  be  regarded  as  the  declaration 
of  the  Religious  Education  Association  on  the 
subject  of  the  convention. 

1.  The  church  and  state  are  to  be  regarded 
as  distinct  institutions,  which,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, cooperate  through  the  agency  of  their  com- 
mon constituents  in  their  capacity  as  individ- 
ual citizens. 

2.  All  children  are  entitled  to  an  organic 
program  of  education,  which  shall  include  ade- 
quate facilities,  not  only  for  general  but  for 
religious  instruction  and  training. 

3.  Such  a  division  of  the  child's  time  as  will 
allow  opportunity  and  strength  for  religious 
education  should  be  reached  by  consultation 
between  parents  and  public-school  authorities 

i  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted  by  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  on  March  1. 


without  formal  agreement  between  the  state 
and  the  churches  as  institutions. 

4.  The  work  of  religious  instruction  and 
training  should  be  done  by  such  institutions 
as  the  home,  the  church  and  the  private  school, 
and  not  by  the  public  school  nor  in  official 
connection  with  the  public  school. 

5.  The  work  of  religious  education  must  de- 
pend for  dignity,  interest  and  stimulus  upon 
the  recognition  of  its  worth,  not  merely  by 
public-school  authorities,  but  by  the  people 
themselves  as  represented  in  the  homes,  the 
churches,  private  schools  and  colleges,  and 
industries. 

6.  The  success  of  a  program  of  religious 
education  depends — 

(a)  Upon  the  adoption  of  a  schedule  which 
shall  include  the  systematic  use  of  week  days 
as  well  as  Sundays  for  religious  instruction 
and  training. 

(b)  Upon  more  adequate  provision  for  train- 
ing in  the  experience  of  public  and  private 
worship,  and  for  the  use  of  worship  as  an  edu- 
cational force. 

(c)  Upon  the  degree  to  which  the  materials 
and  methods  employed  express  both  sound  edu- 
cational theory  and  the  ideals  of  the  religious 
community  in  a  systematic  plan  for  instruc- 
tion and  training,  which  shall  include  all  the 
educational  work  of  the  local  church,  whether 
such  church  works  independently  or  in  co- 
operation with  other  churches. 

(d)  Upon  the  degree  to  which  professional 
standards  and  a  comprehensive  plan  are  made 
the  basis  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
work  in  religious  education. 

(e)  Upon  the  degree  to  which  parents  awake 
to  the  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  reli- 
gious education  of  our  children  and  youth,  the 
profound  need  for  sympathetic  cooperation 
among  all  citizens  of  whatever  faith,  and  the 
call  for  sacrifice  in  time  and  thought,  in  effort 
and  money,  consecrated  to  the  children  of  the 
kingdom. 

(/)  Upon  the  degree  to  which  the  churches 
awake  to  their  responsibility  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  the  world's  children  in  the 
religious  life,  and  take  up  with  intelligence 
and  devotion  their  common  task. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
ENGLAND 

Writing  of  commercial  education  in 
England  less  than  twenty  years  ago  Presi- 
dent James  said: 

This  subject  can  unfortunately  be  disposed  of 
in  a  very  few  pages. 

Considerable  progress  has,  however,  been 
made  in  the  provision  and  organization  of 
this  branch  of  education  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  century.  But  while  there 
has  been  much  discussion  of  the  subject  and 
an  increase  in  the  facilities  for  study,  Eng- 
land has  not  yet  been  able  to  equal  in  this 
field  the  work  accomplished  by  many 
of  the  countries  on  the  European  continent 
and  in  the  United  States.  Many  reasons 
have  conspired  to  produce  this  condition. 
English  trade  supremacy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  due  to  perhaps  three  factors 
— her  geographical  position,  her  natural 
resources,  and  a  native  genius  for  trade. 
The  success  attained  in  this  way  tended  to 
blind  the  leaders  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try to  the  need  for  educational  prepara- 
tion. The  increasing  severity  of  competi- 
tion in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  proved  that  other  nations  could 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  three  fac- 
tors referred  to  by  adequate  educational 
organization  and  that  genius  which  con- 
sists in  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  frequent 
reports  on  the  systems  of  commercial  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and 
Switzerland,  it  was  some  time  before  the 
lesson  was  really  brought  home,  if  indeed 
it  has  been  brought  home,  to  England. 
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And  here  may  be  mentioned  several  factors 
which  have  retarded  the  advance  in  tech- 
nical and  commercial  education.  The  first 
of  these  is  unbounded  confidence  in  tradi- 
tional methods ;  success  had  hitherto  been 
achieved  without  training,  therefore  train- 
ing is  unnecessary.  Secondly,  the  best 
training  is  in  any  case  obtained  through 
actual  practise,  therefore  the  shop  and  the 
office  and  not  the  school  offered  the  most 
adequate  preparation.  Thirdly,  and  as  a 
corollary  of  the  second  factor,  there  is  a 
natural  objection  to  the  theoretical  expert, 
the  student  who  has  specialized  in  school 
and  brings  new-fangled  ideas  to  disturb 
the  established  routine  of  the  office. 
Fourthly,  it  was  argued  that  the  principles 
underlying  commerce  are  few  and  simple 
and  can  easily  be  picked  up  in  the  inter- 
vals of  practical  routine.  Finally,  there  is 
the  pedagogical  opposition  to  early  spe- 
cialization in  schools ;  the  only  true  prepa- 
ration for  life  occupations  is  a  thorough 
general  education;  broad  culture,  mental 
training  on  the  basis  of  a  traditional  cur- 
riculum, and  drill  in  such  fundamental 
qualities  as  accuracy,  thoroughness  and  in- 
tellectual grasp  afford  a  sufficiently  ade- 
quate foundation  for  trade  or  professional 
practise.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
connection  to  support  this  view  by  several 
quotations.  Mr.  A.  T.  Pollard  is  thus 
quoted  in  President  James's  report  on 
"The  Education  of  Business  Men  in  Com- 
mercial High  Schools  of  Europe"  (1898)  : 

A  commercial  school,  dealing  only  with  commer- 
cial boys,  would  gradually  become  more  and  more 
commercial  in  character,  a  training  absolutely  sac- 
rificed to  immediate  utility  and  boys  there  taught 
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would  completely  lose  touch  with  the  higher  edu- 
cation given  in  the  country. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Bourne  introduced  a  paper 
read  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
the  development  of  commercial  education, 
with  the  sentence : 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  I  wish  to  state 
at  the  outset  that  by  ' ( commercial  education ' '  I 
do  not  mean  the  teaching  of  ' ( commercial' '  sub- 
jects, but  the  imparting  of  a  general  education  of 
such  a  nature  as  shall  best  fit  youths  for  commer- 
cial pursuits. 

Finally,  the  prospectus  of  University 
College  School,  which  for  several  years  con- 
ducted an  interesting  experiment  in  com- 
mercial education,  contains  the  statement: 

It  can  not  too  strongly  be  insisted  on  that  the 
requisites  for  success  are  the  same  alike  in  profes- 
sional and  mercantile  pursuits.  These  requisites 
are  accuracy  of  thought  and  of  expression,  the  see- 
ing eye  and  the  quick  brain. i 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  has 
accordingly  been  made  in  the  face  of  m&ny 
obstacles.  Much  has  been  done  and  much 
remains  to  be  done.  A  framework  has 
been  built  up  and  will  gradually  be  filled 
in.  The  provisions  for  commercial  train- 
ing have  not  been  organized  into  a  system, 
but  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  war 
will  be  a  firmer  alliance  between  trade  and 
science. 

Before  entering  on  the  actual  organiza- 
tion of  commercial  education  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  modern  pedagogy  has  contributed 
largely  to  an  improvement  in  the  general 
preparation  given  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  life  activities.  The 
teaching  of  arithmetic  has  been  reformed 
and  the  content  has  been  made  more  prac- 
tical. While  there  has  been  some  little  loss 
in  accuracy  because  of  the  reduced  time 

i  Public  Schools  Tear  Boole,  1915,  p.  299. 


given  to  drill,  this  disadvantage  has  been 
offset  by  better  training  in  reasoning  and 
logical  working  out  of  actual  problems  and 
in  the  methods  of  the  counting-house.  The 
London  Day  Training  College  has  recently 
conducted  an  experiment  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  which  included  a  study  of  the 
markets  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
press.  The  development  in  the  teaching 
of  geography  in  both  the  elementary  and 
the  secondary  schools  has  followed  the  same 
general  direction.  In  place  of  the  sterile 
learning  of  place  names  and  locations  and 
the  endless  time  devoted  to  map  drawing, 
the  pupils  are  taught  something  about  the 
interdependence  of  natural  and  physical 
features  and  human  life  and  activities. 
The  aim  is  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  British  Isles  and 
with  those  countries  with  which  they  are 
most  intimately  connected  by  various  in- 
terests, especially  those  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  reform  in  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory has  not  been  so  rapid,  but  here  too  the 
tendency  is  to  deal  more  with  social  and 
industrial  development  rather  than  with 
political  and  military  history.  In  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  in  particular,  there  must  be 
mentioned  besides  the  parallel  improvement 
in  the  subjects  dealt  with — arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy and  history — the  notable  reform  in 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  This 
has  involved  a  change  in  the  method  of  in- 
struction and  in  the  content ;  in  the  former 
more  time  is  given  to  the  spoken  language, 
in  the  latter  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  whose 
language  is  being  studied.  No  claim  is 
made,  of  course,  that  these  reforms  afford 
an  adequate  substitute  for  commercial  edu- 
cation, but  the  result  is  broadly  to  afford  a 
better  general  education  than  hitherto  was 
possible. 

The  definite  provision  of  facilities  for 
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commercial  education  has  followed  three 
main  directions — the  training  of  boys  and 
girls  who  can  remain  at  school  until  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  courses  in  evening 
continuation  schools  for  young  men  and 
women  engaged  in  commercial  occupations 
during  the  day,  and  special  courses  of  uni- 
versity grade  leading  up  to  diplomas  and 
degrees.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  commercial  education  in 
secondary  schools.  Although  a  majority 
of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  are  destined 
to  take  up  commercial  pursuits,  the  oppo- 
sition to  specialization  continues,  and  the 
aim  of  these  schools  is  still  broadly  cul- 
tural, with  an  emphasis  on  the  classics. 
Pupils  who  are  intended  for  commercial 
careers  usually  enter  the  "modern"  sides, 
but  it  is  only  the  exceptional  school  that 
has  an  organized  commercial  course.  The 
modern  side  of  a  secondary  school  provides 
a  general  education  with  specialization  in 
modern  languages — usually  German  and 
French,  together  with  mathematics,  history 
and  geography,  English  and  drawing.  A 
large  number  of  the  schools  announce 
* 1  preparation  for  commercial  life, ' '  but  this 
as  a  rule  merely  means  that  those  who  de- 
sire may  receive  instruction  in  bookkeep- 
ing and  shorthand.  It  is  significant  that 
The  Public  Schools  Year  Booh,  an  annual 
giving  a  list  of  the  leading  secondary 
schools  in  England  together  with  much 
miscellaneous  information,  including  ad- 
vice on  careers  for  boys,  makes  no  mention 
of  trade  or  commerce  in  a  list  of  twenty- 
five  occupations.  Nor  does  one  of  the 
standard  works  on  English  secondary  edu- 
cation (Norwood  and  Hope,  "Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Boys  in  England,"  London, 
1909)  devote  any  space  to  the  subject.  The 
chief  need  of  the  secondary  schools  at  pres- 
ent is  greater  elasticity  and  a  recognition 
that  if  pupils  do  not  find  what  they  most 


require  in  the  schools  they  will  leave  and 
proceed  to  institutions  that  will  meet  their 
demands.  It  is  significant  that  the  average 
duration  of  secondary-school  life  after  the 
age  of  twelve  is  two  years  and  nine  months 
for  boys  and  two  years  and  eleven  months 
for  girls,  and  that  the  average  age  of  boys 
on  leaving  is  fifteen  years  and  seven 
months,  and  of  girls  sixteen  years.  These 
facts  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  grow- 
ing number  and  popularity  "of  business 
and  commercial  colleges,"  largely  private 
venture  schools  of  little  educational  value, 
form  a  severe  indictment  of  present  con- 
ditions. 

The  development  of  commercial  educa- 
tion has  accordingly  not  been  in  the  tradi- 
tional institutions  of  the  country.  The 
three  main  types  of  educational  facilities 
have  been  referred  to ;  all  of  these  are  prac- 
tically creations  of  the  present  century. 
For  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  who 
can  remain  at  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen, 
but  yet  can  not  proceed  to  secondary  school, 
there  have  been  established  in  London  and 
elsewhere  what  are  coming  to  be  known  as 
central  schools.  These  schools,  established 
most  successfully  in  London  in  1911,  rep- 
resent a  new  tendency  in  the  provision  of 
education  for  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen  and  coming  from 
elementary  schools.  The  purpose  of  these 
schools  is  to  provide  the  boy  or  girl  with 
"the  best  possible  equipment  for  entering 
upon  the  industrial  or  commercial  world  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  school,  while  at  the  same 
time  qualifying  him  to  enter  upon  a  spe- 
cial course  of  training  for  some  particular 
industry  at  a  polytechnic  or  similar  insti- 
tution if  he  desires  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion further. ' '  The  central  schools  in  Lon- 
don are  fed  by  pupils  from  some  twenty 
elementary  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  organized  with  a  commercial  or 
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an  industrial  bias  or  both,  depending  some- 
what on  the  local  conditions.  The  schools 
offer  a  richer  curriculum  than  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
are  better.  The  commercial  courses  are  so 
framed  that  scholars  are  able  at  the  close 
of  four  years  to  accept  junior  appointments 
in  business  houses  without  further  train- 
ing. Besides  the  ordinary  school  subjects 
of  scripture,  English,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  singing  and  physical  exer- 
cises, the  minimum  requirements  as  laid 
down  in  the  Elementary  Schools  Handbook 
of  the  London  County  Council  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  At  least  four  hours  a  week  must  be 
given  to  a  modern  language  during  the 
whole  of  the  four  years'  course. 

II.  Not  less  than  two  hours  a  week  must 
be  given  to  laboratory  work  in  experi- 
mental science  during  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  course,  and  if  thought  desir- 
able, this  instruction  may  be  continued 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

III.  At  least  two  hours  a  week  must  be 
given  to  drawing,  including  scale  drawing, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  course. 

IV.  In  the  case  of  boys,  one  session  a 
week  must  be  given  to  handicraft  during 
the  first  and  second  years. 

V.  In  the  case  of  girls,  one  session  a 
week  must  be  given  to  domestic  economy 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  course, 
but  its  continuance  in  the  fourth  year  is 
optional. 

VI.  Not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours  a 
week  must  be  given  to  shorthand  as  an  op- 
tional subject  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years. 

VII.  Not  less  than  one  hour  a  week  must 
be  given  to  the  principles  of  bookkeeping 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years  as  an 
optional  subject. 

VIII.  Where  there  is  sufficient  demand, 


an  optional  out-of-school  class  in  type- 
writing must  be  held  for  one  hour  a  day 
.  .  .  to  be  attended  only  by  third  and 
fourth  year  pupils. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
improved  methods  of  teaching  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  geography  and  his- 
tory. Since  these  schools  are  not  vocational 
only  an  introductory  course  is  attempted 
in  the  technical  subjects,  i.  e.,  bookkeeping, 
business  routine,  and  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. It  is  felt  that  more  than  this 
might  not  only  lead  to  the  danger  of  ex- 
ploiting the  young  employees,  but  in  the 
case  of  boys  might  narrow  their  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  other  branches  of  commerce 
than  mere  office  routine.  Hence  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting  only  the  elements 
are  taught,  and  in  bookkeeping,  since  the 
methods  are  likely  to  vary  in  different 
offices,  the  pupils  are  given  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  books  and  their  use,  of 
simple  accounting  and  of  the  more  general 
business  terms.  Liverpool  is  attempting  to 
provide  a  similar  course  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools  with  the  addition  of  an 
extra  year.  This  branch  of  education  is, 
however,  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
The  educational  ideas  underlying  it  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  sound ;  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess will  depend  not  on  the  school  so  much 
as  on  the  encouragement  given  by  employ- 
ers to  the  graduates  from  such  courses. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
characteristic  English  opposition  to  theo- 
retical training  in  itself.  The  same  objec- 
tion does  not  seem  to  hold  when  theory  is 
closely  related  to  practise.  Hence  the  com- 
parative success  of  the  second  type  of  com- 
mercial education  as  given  in  evening  con- 
tinuation schools.  Much  thought  and  care 
have  been  devoted  to  making  these  courses 
attractive  and  suitable  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  during  the  day  are  engaged  in 
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commercial  pursuits.  Efforts  have  also 
been  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers, many  of  whom  in  different  ways 
encourage  their  younger  employees  to  at- 
tend the  evening  courses  by  interesting 
themselves  in  their  progress,  by  paying 
their  fees,  and  in  a  few  cases  allowing  time 
off  for  attendance.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  of  the  whole  question  of 
making  attendance  compulsory  at  continu- 
ation schools,  but  it  is  generally  felt  that 
all  the  resources  of  the  voluntary  method 
must  be  tried  out  before  resort  is  had  to 
compulsion.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  commercial  education  is  only 
one  of  several  courses  furnished  by  the 
evening  continuation  schools.  During  re- 
cent years  much  thought  has  been  devoted 
to  securing  continuity  of  attendance  and 
to  providing  suitably  articulated  courses 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  general  the 
needs  of  younger  employees  are  considered 
first,  but  the  larger  and  wealthier  school 
systems  are  providing  courses  to  meet  more 
specialized  demands.  The  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  attendance  are  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  annual  government  grant  in 
respect  of  evening  schools,  the  Board  of 
Education  requires  the  organization  of  co- 
ordinated courses.  As  a  rule  the  commer- 
cial courses  are  arranged  to  cover  a  period 
of  five  years.  The  schools  are  in  session 
from  September  to  April  and  students  are 
expected  to  attend  for  two  hours  each  eve- 
ning three  times  a  week.  Preparatory 
courses  are  offered  for  boys  and  girls  who 
desire  to  improve  their  general  education 
or  who  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  courses.  The  com- 
mercial courses  in  Manchester  are  organized 
as  follows : 

Grade    I.  Evening  Continuation  Schools: 
First-  and  second-year  com- 
mercial  course   for  boys 


and  girls  engaged  in  com- 
mercial or  distributive  oc- 
cupations. 

Grade  II.  Branch  Commercial  Courses : 
Second-,  third-  and  fourth- 
year  commercial  courses, 
to  meet  the  requirements 
of  juniors  in  business 
houses. 

Grade  III.  Central  Institution : 

Municipal    school    of  com- 
merce and  languages  giv- 
ing advanced  instruction 
in  commercial  subjects  and 
in  languages. 
This  organization  is  typical  and  is  found 
throughout  the  country.     The  following 
table  (from  Board  of  Education,  Educa- 
tional Pamphlets,  No.  191,  "The  Course 
System  in  Evening  Schools,"  1910)  illus- 
trates the  organization  of  subject  matter 
in  a  four-year  commercial  course. 


First  Year 

Commercial  arithmetic   2  hours 

English   .  2  hours 

Geography   1  hour 

Shorthand  or  bookkeeping   1  hour 

Total    6  hours 

Second  Year 

Commercial  arithmetic    2  hours 

English  and  commercial  correspondence. .  .  2  hours 

Shorthand  or  bookkeeping   2  hours 

Total    6  hours 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 
For  Correspondence  and  Shippers'  Clerks 

A  modern  language   3  hours 

Correspondence  and  office  routine    1  hour 

Commercial  geography    1  hour 

Bookkeeping  or  shorthand   1  hour 

Total    6  hours 

For  Bookkeepers 

Commercial  arithmetic    2  hours 

Bookkeeping    2  hours 

Correspondence  and  office  routine   1  hour 

English   "   1  hour 

Tota.'   6  hours 
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The  only  variation  in  these  courses  is 
that  a  modern  language  may  be  introduced 
in  the  first  or  second  year.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  general  principle  underlying 
the  above  organization  is  to  make  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years  introductory,  and  to 
begin  specialization  to  suit  the  needs  of 
different  branches  of  commerce  in  the 
third  year.  Thus  Manchester  provides 
courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  short- 
hand clerks  and  typists,  junior  and  invoice 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  correspondence  and 
shippers'  clerks,  and  in  Liverpool  the 
scheme  makes  provision  for  general  clerks, 
correspondence  and  shorthand  clerks,  ship- 
ping and  forwarding  clerks,  and  bookkeep- 
ers, invoice  clerks  and  cashiers.  The  ad- 
vanced course  generally  provides  a  vast 
range  of  subjects  for  the  specialist;  thus 
there  are  found  courses  in  languages,  eco- 
nomics, accountancy,  commercial  work  and 
administration,  commercial  law,  history  of 
commerce  and  industry,  banking,  prin- 
ciples of  local  government,  secretarial  and 
municipal  work.  The  range  of  interests 
in  languages  may  be  illustrated  by  the  in- 
struction provided  in  Manchester  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Eussian,  Danish,  Dutch,  modern 
Greek,  Arabic,  Japanese,  Hindustani  and 
Swedish. 

The  organization  of  commercial  evening 
continuation  schools  is  based  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  standards  of  work  are  formulated,  how- 
ever, by  a  number  of  examining  bodies  which 
grant  certificates  and  diplomas  generally 
recognized  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
best  known  and  most  influential  of  these 
bodies  is  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
whose  influence  in  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  education  has  been  pro- 
found. The  Commercial  Education  Com- 
mittee of  this  body  has  drawn  up  sugges- 
tive schemes  of  work  and  time-tables.  In 


addition  to  providing  courses  itself  the 
committee  grants  junior  and  senior  certifi- 
cates on  the  basis  of  examinations. 

I.  Junior  Commercial  Education  Cer- 
tificate.— Suited  to  pupils  in  higher  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  day  schools  during 
the  last  year  or  two  years  of  their  school 
life,  or  to  young  persons  employed  during 
the  daytime  attending  evening  classes  in 
commercial  subjects. 

Subjects  of  Examination 

1.  Obligatory  Subjects: 

(a)  English    Essay,    Dictation  and 

Analysis. 

(b)  Handwriting. 

(c)  Arithmetic,   including  a  knowl- 

edge of  the  Metric  System,  Tots 
and  Mental  Arithmetic. 

(d)  A  Modern   Foreign  Language, 

comprising  Translation,  Dicta- 
tion, Composition  and  Conver- 
sation (selected  from  Group  .B). 

(e)  Commercial  Geography. 
(/)  Commercial  History. 

2.  Optional  Subjects. — Two  subjects  from 

any  of  four  groups: 

A.  Mercantile, 

B.  Linguistic, 

C.  Mathematical, 

D.  Scientific, 
must  be  taken. 

II.  Senior  Commercial  Education  Cer- 
tificate.— For  youths  over  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  can  devote  all  their  time  up  to 
the  ages  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  to  study, 
and  for  others  who  can  only  attend  at 
Technical  Colleges  or  Evening  Classes. 

Subjects  of  Examination 
1.  Obligatory  Subjects. — English;  Foreign 
(including  Oriental)  Languages  and 
Esperanto — any  two,  preferably  in- 
cluding one  other  than  French  or  Ger- 
man; Mathematics;  Commercial  His- 
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tory  and  Geography;   Elements  of 
Political  Economy. 
2.  Optional  Subjects. — At  least  two  of  the 
following :    Mathematics,  including 
the  compulsory  portion  treated  more 
fully  and  in  addition  Trigonometry; 
Methods  and  Machinery  of  Business, 
including  Insurance  (Fire,  Life  and 
Marine)   and  Exchange   (the  Stock 
Exchange  and  Foreign  Exchange)  ; 
Banking  and  Currency;  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Law;  Bookkeeping; 
Chemistry;  Photography;  Drawing — 
Groups  1  or  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  or  6; 
Shorthand   or   Stenotypy  (English, 
French  or  German),  Typewriting  and 
Handwriting. 
The  Eoyal  Society  of  Arts  also  conducts 
examinations  and  grants  certificates  of  ele- 
mentary,    intermediate     and  advanced 
grades  for  proficiency  in  the  following 
subjects:   Bookkeeping,   shorthand,  type- 
writing,   theory    and   practise    of  com- 
merce,   banking,    commercial   law,  com- 
pany  law,    economic   history,  economic 
theory,   economic  geography,  arithmetic, 
precis  writing,   handwriting   and  corre- 
spondence, commercial  correspondence  and 
business  training,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dan- 
ish,  Russian,   Dutch,   Norwegian,  Swed- 
ish, Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindustani  and 
Arabic.     The   most   popular  examining 
body  in  the  north  of  England  is  the  Union 
of   Lancashire    and    Cheshire  Institutes 
whose  examinations  and  certificates  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts.   The  chief  service  of  these  examining 
bodies  is  that  they  help  to  standardize  the 
work  of  many  different  types  of  institu- 
tions, since  students  may  be  prepared  either 
in  the  public  evening  continuation  schools 
or  in  educational  classes  maintained  and 
conducted  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  mechanics' 


and  other  institutes,  and  workingmen's  as- 
sociations. 

The  provisions  for  employees  who  will 
occupy  junior  and  intermediate  positions 
in  commercial  pursuits  is,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  satisfactory.  Here  again  success 
will  depend  on  whole-hearted  support  from 
employers  and  a  far  more  thoroughgoing 
change  in  attitude  towards  theoretical 
training.  The  training  of  leaders  in  com- 
merce is  also  a  recent  development  that  has 
taken  place  with  the  creation  of  local  uni- 
versities since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Situated  as  all  of  these  are  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  centers  and  free 
from  the  restrictive  traditions  of  the  older 
universities,  the  newer  universities  have 
proved  to  be  more  responsive  to  local  needs. 
The  following  universities  and  university 
colleges  have  instituted  faculties  of  com- 
merce or  commercial  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  or  diplomas :  Birmingham,  Dur- 
ham, Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Not- 
tingham, Reading,  Southampton,  and  insti- 
tutions in  London  like  the  Birkbeck  Insti- 
tute and  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
The  courses  require  three  years  of  study 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  an  additional 
year  for  the  master's,  while  diplomas  are 
granted  after  two  years'  work.  The 
courses  are  conducted  in  close  connection 
with  the  faculties  of  economics,  and  in  the 
University  of  London,  where  there  is  no 
separate  faculty  of  commerce,  the  examina- 
tions and  degrees  are  offered  in  the  faculty 
of  economics.  In  all  cases  advisory  com- 
mittees, representing  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  education  committees,  bankers' 
and  accountants'  associations,  assist  the 
university  faculties.  The  courses  include 
political  economy,  geography,  modern  his- 
tory, modern  languages,  the  organization 
of  industry  and  .commerce,  accounting, 
banking  and  exchange,  methods  of  statis- 
tics, commercial  law,  and  in  some  cases  a 
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science  applicable  to  manufactures.  All 
the  subjects  are  treated  with  special  refer- 
ence to  commercial  needs.  The  statement 
of  purpose  of  the  faculty  of  commerce  in 
the  University  of  Birmingham  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all.  This  is  "to  furnish  a  syste- 
matic training,  extending  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  for  students  who  look  forward 
to  business  careers.  In  planning  the 
course  of  instruction  two  objects  have  been 
kept  in  view — (1)  the  combination  of  lib- 
eral culture  with  utility;  and  (2)  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  different  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  commercial  life."  The 
course  at  this  university  is  organized  as 
follows : 

First  Year:  Commerce;  accounting;  ele- 
mentary economics ;  the  commercial  semi- 
nar; a  modern  language;  a  science  ap- 
plicable to  manufacture,  or  a  second 
modern  language. 

Second  Year:  Commerce  II.;  accounting; 
economics  or  transport;  the  other  sub- 
jects as  above. 

Third  Year:  Commerce  III.;  accounting; 
technique  of  trade,  including  banking 
and  exchange ;  public  finance ;  methods 
of  statistics;  commercial  law;  the  other 
subjects  as  above. 

It  may  perhaps  prove  of  interest  to  give 
in  detail  the  content  of  the  courses  in 
commerce : 

First  Year:  The  industrial  and  commercial 
organizations  and  resources  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Second  Year:  The  industrial  and  commer- 
cial organization  and  resources  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
South  America,  etc. 

Both  courses  include  modern  develop- 
ment, structure  and  position  of  industry 
and  trade  to-day;  geographical  position 
and  natural  resources;  economic  history; 
supply  and  organization  of  capital  and 
labor ;  the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts ;  com- 


mercial history  and  geography  introduced 
in  close  relation  to  each  other  and  under- 
lying economic  causes. 
Third  Year:  Location  and  laying  out  of 
offices  and  works;  capitalization;  pro- 
duction on  large  and  small  scale ;  differ- 
entiation and  consolidation  of  manufac- 
tures; combinations  of  manufacturers 
or  merchants ;  limited  companies — pri- 
vate and  public ;  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages ;  factories  and  manufac- 
turing; machinery — its  financial  and  in- 
dustrial consequences;  works  manage- 
ment; relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed ;  methods  of  remuneration ;  hours 
of  labor;  choice  of  markets,  market 
fluctuations  and  their  interpretations; 
advertisement ;  negotiation ;  relation  of 
selling  price  to  cost ;  fixed  charge ;  meth- 
ods of  sale  and  purchase;  credit;  good- 
will, and  trade  cycles. 
Technique  of  Trade:  Organization  of  the 
great  staple  industries,  markets  and  in- 
stitutions at  home  and  abroad;  chief 
technical  terms;  and  the  most  important 
mercantile  documents;  banking  systems, 
exchange  and  money  market. 
The  seminar  aims  to  train  students  in 
independent  investigation  and  reasoning. 

The  content  of  the  course  at  the  other 
universities  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
similar  to  the  above.  At  present  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  what  success  these 
courses  are  meeting.  Recent  events  have 
aroused  interest  in  this  phase  of  education 
and  several  committees,  inspired  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  consid- 
ering the  possibilities  of  furnishing  a  sci- 
entific and  technical  foundation  for  trade 
and  commerce.  Here  too  it  appears  nec- 
essary to  emphasize  again  the  fact  that 
progress  in  commercial  as  well  as  technical 
education  in  England  will  only  be  assured 
when  employers  place  greater  confidence 
in  the  training  afforded  by  educational  in- 
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stitutions.  Empirical  methods  have  been 
adequate  up  to  the  present,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  future  in  all  grades  must  be  men  of 
vision  and  training,  and  these  can  only  be 
produced  if  suitable  rewards  are  offered 
for  their  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  in 
several  years  of  preparation.  The  broad 
general  education  that  has  been  regarded 
hitherto  as  adequate  preparation  for  tech- 
nical and  commercial  pursuits  must,  of 
course,  be  retained;  but  further  expansion 
along  the  lines  of  specialization  discussed 
in  this  paper  will  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future.  But  notoriously  conservative  and 
devoted  to  tradition  as  England  may  be, 
and  however  slow  she  be  in  adopting  new 
ideas,  once  her  progress  begins  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  be  sure  and  maintained. 
Hence,  while  her  contribution  to  the  field 
of  commercial  education  has  been  slight, 
the  period  of  experiment  has  begun  and 
the  future  will  probably  see  a  solution 
characteristic  of  the  English  genius  when 
applied  to  practical  affairs. 

I.  L.  Kandel 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

THE  ELIMINATION  OP  THE  NON-ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES  AND  THE  NON- ARITH- 
METICAL MATHEMATICS 

My  recent  article1  gave  the  seven  ele- 
ments of  social  efficiency  as  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation, the  four  psychological  changes 
which  can  be  made  in  pupils,  and  recom- 
mended that  colleges  either  require  sub- 
jects for  entrance  which  contribute  directly 
to  these  elements  of  the  general  aim,  elimi- 
nating especially  the  non-English  languages 
and  the  non-arithmetical  mathematics,  or 
free  the  high  school  entirely  by  making 
practically  no  requirement  for  admission 
except  that  of  graduation  from  a  four-  or 
six-year  course.  The  letters  from  a  number 

x"  College  Entrance  ^Requirements — The  Judg- 
ment of  Educators/'  in  the  January  8  number. 


of  the  leading  specialists  in  education  in 
this  country  supported  the  latter  plan  and 
this  movement  shows  signs  of  extensive 
growth. 

The  alternative  of  eliminating  all  require- 
ments that  do  not  relate  closely  to  the  seven 
factors  of  health,  vocational  and  domestic 
efficiency,  citizenship,  morality,  social  serv- 
ice and  harmless  enjoyment,  has  hardly 
been  considered  in  this  country.  Colleges 
have  been  concerned  with  devising  means  by 
which  to  hold  the  high  schools  in  the  ruts  of 
tradition  rather  than  in  stimulating  them 
to  do  their  share  in  educating  the  youth  of 
the  land.  When  the  history  of  college  en- 
trance requirements  is  better  known  the 
truth  of  this  statement  will  be  recognized. 
Colleges  of  the  future  may  be  found,  how- 
ever, giving  special  credit  for  health  and 
physical  development,  for  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  which  the  high-school 
graduates  live,  for  experience  and  power 
along  the  lines  of  the  principal  problems  of 
life  which  all  people  must  face  and  which 
they  are  to-day  facing  poorly  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  thoroughgoing  socialized  edu- 
cation. Students  of  education  do  not  ob- 
ject to  requirements.  They  object  to  re- 
quirements of  the  less  valuable  in  place  of 
the  absolutely  essential. 

In  this  article,  I  propose  to  outline 
briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  variously 
stated  number  of  " units"  in  algebra,  geom- 
etry, Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  etc. 
Latin  was  the  entire  curriculum,  practi- 
cally, of  the  Latin  grammar  school  out  of 
which  came  the  academy  and  the  modern 
high  school.  It  was,  some  time  after  the 
Renaissance,  the  principal  college  subject. 
Modern  languages  and  mathematics  had  to 
fight  for  college  credit  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  got  it. .  But  once  in,  the  latter 
have  held  their  own.  French  and  German 
were  not  counted  for  admission  until  the 
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seventies.  The  influences  which  have  put 
the  modern  languages,  for  the  most  part 
German,  into  the  American  high  schools 
were  many,  but  chiefly  the  following  facts 
and  notions : 

1.  The  rather  servile  imitation  of  the  Ger- 
man gymnasium  and  the  French  Lycee. 

2.  The  desire  of  many  Germans  in  this 
country,  hyphenated  and  unhyphenated, 
to  keep  alive  here  the  language  of  the 
Fatherland.  (As  a  boy  in  Cincinnati, 
the  writer  studied  in  the  public  schools 
under  an  English  teacher  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  under  a  German  teacher, 
speaking  only  the  German  language, 
in  the  afternoons.) 

3.  The  doctrine  of  "formal  discipline,' ' 
namely,  that  the  value  of  the  mental 
training  which  one  gets  from  certain 
subjects  is  sufficient  to  justify  them 
even  if  they  have  no  content  value  for 
meeting  any  of  the  great  needs  of  life. 

4.  The  theory  that  a  person  can  learn  the 
languages  in  school  better  early  in  life 
than  in  the  period,  say,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two. 

5.  The  idea  of  certain  teachers  that  all  or 
most  college  students  should  study 
French  or  German  because  they  will 
need  to  read  these  languages  for  ad- 
vanced scholarship. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
these  languages  were  organized,  easily 
followed  without  much  knowledge  or 
skill,  and  that  until  recently  the  sci- 
ences of  hygiene,  economics,  civics, 
ethics,  etc.,  were  largely  "without  form 
and  void,"  or  not  yet  organized, 
selected  and  adapted  to  teaching  sec- 
ondary students. 

7.  The  notion  that  students  would  prob- 
ably need  these  modern  languages  for 
harmless  enjoyment  of  leisure — in  travel 
abroad,  in  reading  Moliere  and  Goethe, 
in  singing  the  songs  of  these  countries, 
and  in  interpreting  quotations  or  menus. 


8.  The  notion  that  students  may  just  as 
well  as  not  take  these  languages  while 
in  high  school  or  college. 

9.  The  theory  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
languages  and  Latin  contributed  con- 
siderable ability  in  the  use  of  English. 

10.  The  conventional  idea  that  pupils 
should  study  these  languages  because 
the  "best  people"  do  so. 

"What  can  the  educator  say  when  faced  by 
this  formidable  array?  Our  question  here 
is  not  exactly  whether  modern  languages 
have  any  value.  The  question  always  is 
what  knowledge,  habits,  ideals  and  appre- 
ciations are  of  most  value  for  meeting  the 
seven-fold  aim  of  secondary  education  in 
this  country  to-day,  the  question  asked  so 
ably  years  ago  by  Herbert  Spencer  and 
previously  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his 
1789  protest  against  the  classical  degenera- 
tion of  the  academy  he  started  in  1750  with 
such  high  hopes.  Not  what  we  should  like 
to  have  all  pupils  study  if  they  had  fifteen 
years  for  secondary  education  and  a  life  of 
leisure  ahead  of  them  as  in  ancient  Athens ! 
But  what  our  great  democratic  institutions 
filled  with  students  from  all  ranks  of  soci- 
ety, most  of  them  never  entering  colleges, 
need  to  help  them  and  America  face  the 
issues  of  preventable  poverty,  disease, 
crime,  vocational  and  domestic  inefficiency, 
degradingly  used  leisure,  and  a  generally 
low  status  of  educational  and  scientific 
public  opinion! 

But  let  us  look  at  the  decimal  array,  any- 
way, and  see  what  these  opinions  amount  to. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
group  of  school  men  who  went  on  their  own 
resources  to  Germany  for  their  higher  edu- 
cation a  few  decades  ago  (a  movement  that 
has  long  since  died  out)  came  back  filled 
with  the  desire  to  get  into  our  high-school 
curricula  the  subjects  which  they  found 
there.  Some  of  these  men,  in  high  places, 
still  revere  the  German  gymnasium  curric- 
ulum.   The  fallacies  here  were  those  of 
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thinking  that  the  schooling  devised  to 
accentuate  class  distinctions  and  fit  an 
aristocracy  for  awing  and  ruling  the  masses 
should  be  appropriate  here,  and  that  our 
country,  separated  by  an  ocean  far  from 
France  and  Germany,  should  have  any  such 
need  of  ability  to  use  in  intercourse  and 
reading  the  languages  which  these  peoples, 
in  close  and  intimate  relationship,  in  peace 
or  war,  very  much  need.  No.  Our  pupils 
have  always  needed  English,  more  and  bet- 
ter than  they  obtained.  Our  teaching  of 
modern  foreign  languages  has  taken  valu- 
able time  much  better  spent  on  this  and 
similar  American  problems. 

2.  It  was  probably  unwise  to  let  the 
sentiments  of  even  a  very  desirable  alien 
people  here  dominate  curricula  enough 
to  make  possible  the  recognition  of 
German  and  French  as  staple  subjects. 
This  has  tended  to  obstruct  the  Amer- 
icanization of  our  aliens  by  eliminating 
from  their  possible  courses  subjects 
which  function  directly  in  Americaniza- 
tion and  by  cultivating  such  close  attach- 
ments for  foreign  countries  as  to  prove  a 
menace  to  us  in  certain  international  crises. 
Why  not  teach  Spanish,  Italian,  Japanese 
and  Russian  in  all  high  schools?  Simply 
because  we  have  not  had  groups  of  senti- 
mental zealots  to  push  them  in !  Once  get 
a  subject  into  a  school  and  the  tendency 
is  for  the  schoolmaster  and  the  public  to 
fall  down  and  worship  it  as  one  of  the  in- 
dispensable pillars  of  the  school  edifice. 
Our  language  and  our  curricula  must  be 
American.  Through  a  very  few  linguistic 
specialists  America  may,  as  Commissioner 
Snedden  points  out,  keep  in  touch  with 
France  and  Germany.2  This  group  may  be 
smaller  than  one  one-thousandth  of  the 
number  of  high-school  students  who  are 
now  compelled  to  study  these  languages. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  broad  formal  disci- 
2  In  American  Education  for  February,  1916. 


pline  is  untenable.  We  probably  get  a 
modicum  of  general  discipline,  or  training 
in  " reasoning,"  in  " discrimination, "  in 
1  'concentration,"  in  "memory,"  in  "will- 
power," etc.,  in  any  of  the  supposed  "fac- 
ulties," from  any  purposive  activities. 
The  teachers  in  a  large  number  of  eastern 
secondary  schools  and  colleges,  for  example, 
recently  attributed  little  less  "discipline," 
so-called,  to  waiting  on  tables  and  playing 
on  the  college  football  teams  than  to  the  old 
"classical"  or  "cultural"  subjects.3 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  quite  ex- 
tensive and  we  have  many  psychological 
experiments  to  test  the  old  theory.  Judd 
in  his  "Psychology  of  the  High  School 
Subjects"  expresses  the  most  conservative 
views  on  the  problem  and  becomes  almost 
reactionary  in  trying  to  meet  the  points  of 
Thorndike  who  expresses  in  his  recent 
"Educational  Psychology,"  the  most  pro- 
gressive views.  A  sound  middle  position 
would  be  to  teach  no  subject  unless  it  can 
be  justified  in  content  as  being  clearly  and 
plainly  worth  more  than  anything  that 
could  be  put  into  its  place  for  meeting  the 
principal  aims  of  education. 

Formal  discipline  is  an  unproved  hypothesis  for 
which  there  are  more  refuting  than  supporting 
data. 

We  can  not  take  the  time  of  students  in 
our  schools  to  teach  them  subjects,  costing 
more  per  pupil-hour  than  most  others, 
which  have  little  more  than  vague  opinions 
back  of  them. 

Manual  training  and  commercial  subjects 
are  costly  because  of  the  equipment  neces- 
sary and  supplies  used,  but  the  studies  of 
Professor  Bobbitt  show  that  the  non-Eng- 
lish languages  and  Latin  cost  in  a  typical 
city  as  much  or  more  per  pupil-hour  than 
these.*  Latin  costs  as  much  per  pupil-hour 

3  Thorndike  in  Education  for  December,  1914, 
"The  Disciplinary  Values  of  Studies:  A  Census  of 
Opinions. ' ' 

*  School  Review,  23,  505-534. 
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of  instruction  as  does  shop  work,  mechanical 
drawing  and  commercial  subjects  (10.3 
cents  of  a  dollar  each),  while  the  modern 
languages  cost  even  more  (11.4  cents),  the 
average  of  all  the  other  subjects  being  only 
a  little  over  seven  cents.  Greek  was  put 
out  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  high  school  only 
a  year  or  so  ago  because,  as  Superintend- 
ent Spaulding  said,  his  cost  accounting 
showed  that  Greek  was  costing  far  more 
than  it  was  evidently  worth  to  the  people 
supporting  the  schools,  considering  what 
else  might  be  done  with  the  money. 

Wait  until  the  people  generally  learn  of 
such  facts,  and  their  present  distrust  of  the 
formal-discipline  notion  will,  with  these 
facts,  challenge  effectively  this  overburden- 
ing study  of  words,  words,  words.  We 
need  some  of  the  wisdom  of  Horace  Mann, 
who  early  protested  against  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  in  education — in  re- 
quiring what  should  be  electives  and  making 
elective  or  non-existent  what  should  be  re- 
quired of  all. 

4.  For  those  who  believe  that  "the  only 
time  to  learn  languages  is  in  childhood  and 
not  in  the  college  period"  we  refer  to  the 
studies  summarized  by  Professor  Parker, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  his  recent 
volume  on  "Methods  of  Teaching  in  High 
Schools"  (Ginn)  in  a  chapter  entitled, 
"The  Influence  of  Age  on  Learning." 
Here  again  naive  opinion  based  on  isolated 
or  peculiar  instances  falls  before  expert 
psychological  tests.  The  ability  to  memo- 
rize and  retain  a  language  vocabulary  in- 
creases gradually  with  experience  and  age 
up  to  about  twenty,  as  does  the  ability  to 
reason  or  any  other  mental  trait.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  decrease.  Parker  speaks 
ably  against  having  any  large  proportion 
of  high-school  students  studying  foreign 
languages  on  the  grounds  that  they  can 
learn  them  better  in  less  time  and  with 
less  loss  in  relearning  if  they  postpone 


them  till  the  college  period,  and  that  such 
high-school  teaching  is  poor  social  economy. 
We  can  here  do  little  more  than  refer  to 
the  chapter.  Practically  all  colleges  now 
have  beginning  courses  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. Why  not  have  them  for  practically 
all  students  who  will  be  required  to  study 
these  subjects  in  college  ?  And  why  not  have 
Latin  and  non-arithmetical  mathematics 
also  begun  there  instead  of  requiring  them 
as  we  do  of  practically  all  high-school  stu- 
dents? We  must  conclude  that  the  time  to 
study  foreign  languages  for  those  who  are 
going  to  college  is  in  the  college  period. 
Practically  no  others  will  need  them. 

5.  Parker  meets  well  also  the  argument 
that  students  need  to  study  the  non-Eng- 
lish modern  languages  in  high  school  be- 
cause they  will  need  to  read  these  lan- 
guages for  advanced  scholarship  in  the 
above-mentioned  chapter.  We  beg  to  quote 
his  words: 

Let  us  consider  1,000  students  who  enter  high 
school.  Of  these  probably  500  will  not  continue 
to  graduation.  Practically  none  of  the  non-grad- 
uates will  have  occasion  to  use  French  or  German 
as  a  practical  tool  for  further  study.  Of  the  500, 
250  may  go  to  college.  Of  these,  100  may  gradu- 
ate and  be  eligible  to  become  candidates  for  the 
doctor's  degree.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  10 
out  of  the  original  1,000  will  ever  do  serious  grad- 
uate study  to  the  extent  of  receiving  the  master's 
degree  (that  is,  one  year  after  graduation  from 
college).  Probably  not  five  out  of  the  original 
1,000  who  entered  high  school  will  become  serious 
candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree.  Of  the  5, 
some  will  try  to  choose  topics  for  dissertations  in 
connection  with  which  they  will  not  have  to  use 
French  or  German.  Of  those  who  secure  the  de- 
gree very  few  will  continue  to  do  productive  re- 
search work  which  will  require  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language.  Many  of  them  will 
get  positions  as  professors  in  small  colleges,  normal 
schools  or  high  schools,  and  do  routine  teaching 
the  rest  of  their  lives.5 

5 1  strongly  recommend  for  reading  also  the 
passages  in  Professor  Bobbitt's  "Survey  of  the 
School  System  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,"  on  these 
phases  of  wasted  effort. 
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The  professors  of  chemistry  and  of  engi- 
neering in  the  college  could  be  answered  in 
much  the  same  way.  Their  students  after 
years  of  study  do  not  gain  facility  in  read- 
ing these  languages.  They  drop  them  as 
soon  as  the  professors'  backs  are  turned. 
They  sensibly  depend  upon  translators  to 
put  into  the  English  technical  journals  and 
books  the  most  valuable  writings  of  the 
foreign  investigators.  Most  of  them  can 
not  keep  up  with  even  the  literature  of  their 
profession  published  in  English,  let  alone 
the  foreign  technical  journals.  Soon  we 
should  have  to  read  Japanese,  Russian, 
Spanish  and  Italian  to  get  in  the  original 
the  chief  scientific  productions.  The  whole 
ideal  is  largely  impractical  and  the  ex- 
tremely few  really  benefited  will  not  war- 
rant wholesale  required-foreign-language 
study  in  high  schools.  It  is  too  much  like 
Burbank's  method  of  planting  whole  fields 
of  English  walnuts,  say,  and  then  burning 
all  that  do  not  vary  extremely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  soft  shell,  the  sacrificing  of  a  multi- 
tude for  a  few,  a  sacrifice  which  in  the  case 
of  the  languages  is  needless  and  unpardon- 
able. 

6.  These  languages  need  not  now  be 
taught  because  there  is  nothing  else  to 
teach.  Excellent  courses  in  American  citi- 
zenship, in  applied  ethics,  in  elementary 
sociology,  in  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
home  education,  in  hygiene  and  physical 
development,  and  so  on,  have  been  well 
worked  out.  Their  pedagogy  is  being  de- 
veloped, some  now  being  organized  as  a 
series  of  projects  or  of  problems  almost  as 
closely  chiseled  as  the  "pure"  (unapplied 
and  inapplicable)  mathematics  of  the  old 
mathematician,  and  at  least  as  well  organ- 
ized for  any  kind  of  "mental  discipline' ' 
as  the  foreign  languages. 

Besides,  these  socially  directed  subjects 
possess  the  tremendous  psychological  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  content  that  is  full  of 


suggestions  and  associations  with  the  affairs 
of  life  making  possible  the  recall,  use,  and 
functioning  of  knowledge,  habits,  ideals  and 
appreciations  gained,  whereas  the  pure 
mathematics  and  non-English  languages 
connect  exceedingly  little  with  the  concrete 
lives  of  people  out  of  the  academic  world. 
It  could  be  truthfully  said  of  many  high- 
school  courses  of  the  type  which  conforms 
most  closely  to  the  linguistic  college  prepar- 
atory ideal  that  there  are  more  valuable, 
educative,  teachable,  and  interesting  sub- 
jects outside  the  curricula  than  within 
them.  We  live  at  a  fortunate  time  when 
first-class  textbooks  have  been  worked  out 
for  most  of  the  subjects  which  need  to  be 
taught  in  the  high  school  and  each  year  sees 
many  marked  improvements.  The  recent 
organization  of  introductory  economics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  series  of 
problems  by  which  students  gain  power  to 
think  on  the  problems  of  life,  rather  than 
on  those  of  abstract  mathematics,  is  very 
suggestive.  Professor  Sharp's  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  field  of  high- 
school  ethics,  or  moral  instruction  (tabu 
for  a  long  time)  is  highly  suggestive  in  an- 
other field.  The  books  by  Beard  and  by 
Dunn  on  citizenship  are  of  a  new  order. 
The  right  use  of  leisure,  recreation  and 
avocational  activities  are  being  developed 
and  made  available  for  school  procedure.6 
A  great  wealth  of  educative  material 
closely  related  to  the  aims  of  education  lies 
before  us.  Why  remain  bound  to  the  cur- 
ricula of  those  who  were  without  a  social 
aim  of  education,  without  a  knowledge  of 
psychology,  without  subject-matter  outside 
of  the  "classics"  and  were  "hard  up"  for 
something  to  put  into  the  high-school 
course  to  fill  up  four  years  of  time  ? 

6  See,  for  example,  the  recreational  surveys  of 
Springfield,  Ipswich,  Madison  and  Cleveland,  all 
made  in  the  past  year  or  so  and  the  first  of  their 
kind. 
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7.  The  avocational,  cultural  or  leisure 
argument  for  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages by  high-school  and  college  students 
is  about  the  only  one  which  seems  to  have 
any  weight.  We  are  not  speaking  of  a  re- 
finement of  mind,  a  "discipline,"  but  of 
such  harmless  enjoyment  as  that  of  reading 
French  or  German  plays  and  novels  in 
the  original,  of  singing  French  and  Ger- 
man songs,  being  able  to  interpret  quo- 
tations in  a  foreign  tongue,  understand- 
ing French  fashion  terms  and  menus, 
being  able  to  talk  the  language  when 
abroad,  and  so  on.  The  answer  here 
is  that  the  pedantic  habit  of  sprinkling 
pages  with  a  foreign  tongue  is  rapidly 
dying  out,  that  the  average  high-school  or 
even  college  student  will  never  see  the 
Rhine  or  the  Rhone,  that  admirable  trans- 
lations of  the  worthiest  foreign  literature 
soon  appear — far  more  satisfactory  for 
enjoyment,  appreciation  and  understanding 
than  the  results  of  the  kind  of  knowledge 
of  these  languages  even  the  best  type  of 
student  usually  obtains — that  we  can  get 
along  with  the  fashions  and  the  menus 
pretty  well  without  sacrificing  years  of 
time  in  foreign  language  study,  and  that 
in  the  years  spent  in  such  study  we  could 
be  gaining  education  in  many  types  of 
avocations  and  harmless  enjoyment  which 
are  now  denied  us.  We  are  not  organizing 
our  high-school  or  college  courses  espe- 
cially for  academic  specialists,  for  the  leis- 
ure classes,  nor  for  any  who  can  afford  to 
fritter  away  precious  time  and  energy. 
Education  in  America  means  something 
else. 

8.  The  eighth  argument,  that  students 
may  just  as  well  as  not  take  such  subjects 
while  they  are  in  high  school,  shows  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  should  be  done  in  the 
high  school,  how  little  time  there  is  for 
extras,  and  how  much  time  and  money  is 
lost  by  taking  them.   Many  speak  for  these 


languages  in  the  high  school  with  as  little 
comprehension  of  purpose  and  relative 
value  as  the  girl  who  on  being  asked  why 
she  was  studying  French  and  German  in 
the  high  school  said:  "0,  I  don't  know, 
really.  People  ask  you  what  languages  you 
have  studied,  you  know,  and  you  like  to 
have  something  to  tell  them." 

We  shall  let  Professor  Parker  meet  this 
argument.  In  the  above-mentioned  chapter 
he  says: 

Putting  together  the  psychological  evidence  con- 
cerning the  facility  with  which  a  reading  knowl- 
edge or  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  is  acquired 
at  different  ages^  and  the  facts  concerning  the 
enormous  social  waste  that  is  entailed  by  requir- 
ing or  advising  students  to  begin  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  early,  we  feel  justified  in  main- 
taining that  in  most  cases  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  should  be  begun  in  later  adolescence 
(from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age),  when 
the  few  students  who  will  use  the  language  begin 
to  arrange  their  elections  of  studies  with  definite 
reference  to  a  practical  goal  in  connection  with 
which  they  will  use  them.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  over 
90  per  cent,  of  high-school  students  will  not  have 
occasion  to  use  a  foreign  language  as  a  practical 
tool  in  later  life,  we  shall  avoid  an  enormous  social 
waste  (of  community  money,  teachers'  time  and 
energy,  and  students '  time  and  energy)  by  mak- 
ing little  or  no  provision  for  the  study  of  a  for- 
eign language  by  most  students  in  American  high 
schools.  Those  who  will  use  it  as  a  practical  tool 
in  reading  may  begin  to  learn  it  when  it  becomes 
reasonably  certain  which  students  they  are.  If 
they  are  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy,  as  many  of  those  are  who  use 
the  language  as  a  tool  for  studying,  they  can  learn 
French  in  one  year  and  German  in  two  years  dur- 
ing their  college  course.  Moreover,  learning  the 
language  at  this  period  will  obviate  the  waste  of 
time  ordinarily  entailed  in  relearning  the  language 
when  it  has  been  studied  early  in  life.  That  this 
necessity  of  relearning  is  a  serious  fact  is  shown 
by  the  large  numbers  of  failures  in  efficiency  and 
reading  examinations  in  French  and  German  by 
students  in  college  who  have  studied  the  languages 
from  two  to  ten  years  before  taking  the  examina- 
tion. 

9.  The  ninth  argument  is  that  a  study  of 
the  non-English  languages  gives  one  pro- 
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ficiency  in  the  use  of  English.  Professor 
Starch  has  met  this  argument  by  a  scien- 
tific investigation.  And  one  ounce  of  accu- 
rate scientific  investigation  is  worth  tons 
of  opinions,  resolutions  and  surmises.  In 
his  article  entitled,  "Some  Experimental 
Data  on  the  Value  of  Studying  Foreign 
Languages,"7  he  gives  the  results  of  exten- 
sive investigations  in  this  field.  The  aver- 
age marks  of  students  in  high  school  and 
college  failed  to  increase  significantly  with 
the  number  of  years  the  various  students 
had  studied  foreign  languages,  from  0  to 
15,  in  actual  tested  ability  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language,  "good  usage."  In  fact,  the 
average  scores  for  correctness  of  usage  of 
university  juniors  and  seniors  decreased 
with  the  number  of  years  they  had  studied 
foreign  languages.  The  more  they  studied 
French  and  German  the  less  ability  they 
showed  in  correct  usage. 

Professor  Stark  necessarily  attributes 
some  increase  of  knowledge  of  grammar 
shown  to  the  influence  of  the  foreign-lan- 
guage study,  but  this  may  largely  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  many  students 
study  English  grammar  in  the  high  school 
and  that  the  rhetoric  in  high  school  and 
college  and  the  constant  writing  of  themes 
gives  considerable  insight  into  grammar 
aside  from  foreign-language  study.  Fur- 
thermore, he  finds  that  "Latin  obviously 
has  no  advantage  over  any  other  foreign 
language  in  increasing  grammatical  knowl- 
edge or  usage  of  English."  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  statistics  in  the  article  itself. 
Such  tests  may  readily  be  repeated  at  other 
institutions.  On  this  evidence  alone  we 
may  conclude  that  knowledge,  skill  and 
taste  in  English  evidently  can  not  be  ob- 
tained by  studying  something  else,  and  that 
even  if  there  are  slight  additions  to  ability 
in  English  from  foreign-language  study 
they  are  bought  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

7  In  the  School  Review  for  December,  1915. 


And  if  there  is  an  increase  in  grammatical 
knowledge  such  knowledge  as  shown  by 
many  tests  does  not  correlate  with  ability 
to  use  good  English. 

Other  data  appearing  in  School  and 
Society  for  August  14,  1915,  and  Novem- 
ber 20,  1915,  bear  out  the  same  general 
conclusion.  A  little  more  scientific  investi- 
gation of  this  group  of  problems  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  general  proposition 
stated  in  our  former  paper.  The  efforts 
and  pleas  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of 
those  who  started  high  schools  here  to 
achieve  real  democratic  education  may  yet 
be  realized. 

10.  The  conventional  value,  although 
strong  for  getting  students  for  foreign-lan- 
guage studies  and  the  classics,  has  no  weight 
as  an  argument  for  costly  courses  in  our 
American  high  schools.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington said  that  after  the  Civil  War  the 
negroes  had  two  great  aims  in  life.  One 
was  to  hold  office,  thus  realizing  their  sov- 
ereignty as  free  citizens,  and  the  other  wTas 
to  study  Latin.  The  latter  meant  to  them 
a  liberal  education.  The  young  folks  of 
their  wealthy  owners  had  been  going  north 
for  Latin,  with  some  French  and  German, 
and  had  come  back  able  to  chant  some  cer- 
tain cabalistic  conjugations,  thus  striking 
awe  into  those  who  knew  not  the  charm! 
We  haven't  the  time,  energy,  nor  money  to 
waste  in  meeting  such  conventional,  tradi- 
tional, aristocratic  aims  as  this  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  when  real  culture  and 
real  efficiency  must  be  developed  for  meet- 
ing the  various  problems  of  life  which  press 
on  all  for  solution.  Such  doctrine  is  not 
utilitarian  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  bread- 
and-butter  aim.  It  is  a  plea  for  culture. 
Let  us  make  neither  academic  nor  voca- 
tional specialists  of  our  boys  -  and  girls 
without  furnishing  first  a  broad  cultural 
foundation  meeting  the  seven  aims  of  edu- 
cation.  We  want  American  boys  and  girls 
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to  get  an  education,  not  a  wooden-nutmeg 
substitute.  The  ten  arguments  for  the  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  when  examined  are 
found  without  force. 

"What  has  been  said  applies  largely  also 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  ab- 
stract, non-arithmetical  mathematics,  i.  e., 
algebra  and  geometry.  We  can  not  here 
take  up  the  arguments  given  for  these 
studies.  We  should  attempt  to  prove  by 
analysis  and  verifiable  data  that  these  sub- 
jects give  no  special  "disciplinary  effects, " 
that  they  do  not  especially  develop  the 
"memory"  or  the  "reasoning  powers,"  or 
those  of  "accuracy,"  "discrimination," 
and  the  long  list  frequently  mentioned  by 
those  with  vested  interests  in  the  subjects.8 
We  should  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the 
thinking  in  mathematics  is  unlike  that 
which  we  must  use  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  life,  as  analyzed  by  Dewey  and  others, 
both  in  method  of  mental  activity  and  in 
the  content  or  subject-matter.  We  can 
gain  power  in  solving  the  manifold  prob- 
lems of  life  by  solving  them,  by  dealing 
with  them  in  class  or  community,  and  not 
by  dealing  deductively  with  x,  y,  z,  or  the 
lines  and  angles  of  geometric  figures.  But 
we  must  leave  these  subjects  for  further 
examination  in  another  article. 

Why  did  the  schoolmasters  of  the  past 
fasten  upon  our  school  traditions  the 
method  of  attempting  to  educate  children 
backwards,  indirectly,  abandoning  the  near 
and  the  evidently  educative  and  seizing 
upon  far-off,  hypothetical  subjects  which 
only  a  remoteness  from  the  experiences  of 
real  life  and  a  very  vivid  imagination 
would  ever  lead  one  to  regard  as  educative 
in  any  large  degree  ?  Why  have  these  sub- 
jects of  only  hypothetical  value  become  the 
staples  of  secondary  education  and  college 

s  See  Moore's  new  volume  on  "What  is  Educa- 
tion" (Ginn),  chapter  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Gen- 
eral Discipline." 


requirements?  The  history  of  education 
reveals  that  many  lines  of  non-reason  in 
the  form  of  blind  imitation,  mere  tradition, 
and  other-worldly  aristocracy  converged 
to  bring  about  this  anomalous  situation 
to-day.  Fixing  our  eyes  on  the  social  aims 
of  education,  on  the  nature  and  needs  of 
the  youth  to  be  educated,  and  perseverance 
in  the  scientific  evaluation  of  subject- 
matter,  results  and  methods  are  the  only 
means  which  will  help  us  to  break  away 
and  inventively  and  creatively  to  construct 
the  cultural9  education  of  future  America. 

Louis  W.  Rapeer 
Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

METHODS  OF  MEASURING  TEACHING 
EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency  has  become  an  imperative 
demand  in  most  every  phase  of  human 
activity.  Reliable  industrial  concerns,  in- 
stead of  drifting  along  while  waiting  for 
the  annual  inventory  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions of  business,  now  use  accounting 
systems  which  indicate  the  exact  amount 
of  gain  or  loss  in  each  detail  of  business  at 
least  once  a  month  and  in  many  of  them 
daily.  When  loss  is  shown  explanations 
are  demanded,  the  cause  or  causes  of  loss 
are  ascertained,  and  changes  are  inaugu- 
rated in  order  to  remedy  the  defect. 

Manufacturing  concerns  use  scientif- 
ically developed  cost  sheets  which  enable 
them  to  determine  the  cost  of  production 
before  the  article  is  once  made.  Tests  of 
material,  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
principles  of  construction  are  applied. 
The  output  must  meet  standard  tests  in 
every  detail.  Guessing,  approximations 
and  general  impressions  no  longer  suffice; 
everything  is  now  being  standardized,  and 
standardization   that's   worth   the  name 

9  See  Dewey's  definitions  and  discussions  of  cul- 
ture and  character  in  Monroe 's  1 1  Cyclopedia  of 
Education." 
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means  scientific  measurement.  Things  are 
analyzed  into  their  constituent  elements, 
each  of  which  must  meet  certain  specifica- 
tions. Scientific  accuracy  is  everywhere  in- 
sisted upon.  Such  is  the  care  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  industrial  world  which 
deals  so  intimately  with  economic  actual- 
ities. And  let  me  add  right  here  the  asser- 
tion that  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
world's  remarkable  industrial  and  economic 
development  has  been  the  application  of 
efficiency  tests. 

Educators  should  be  leaders  instead  of 
trailers.  We  have  been  slow  to  take  lessons 
from  this  busy  and  successful  work-a-day 
world.  We  have  depended  too  exclusively 
upon  the  fine  spirit  of  devotion  that  char- 
acterizes our  profession  and  have  lost  sight 
of  the  need  of  appreciating  in  fullness  the 
elemental  processes  of  our  function. 

It  is  granted  without  discussion  that 
what  we  call  the  personal  element  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  granted  that  such  measurement  is  im- 
possible. Again,  personality  is  not  all  that 
enters  into  the  work  of  the  teacher.  There 
is  much  of  the  work  and  the  results  that 
can  be  measured  quantitatively.  This  at 
least  should  be  insisted  upon. 

I  shall  discuss  this  topic  under  three 
subheads :  purpose,  procedure  and  profit. 

I.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  measuring  teaching  effi- 
ciency is  in  the  main  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing general  propositions: 

1.  In  the  training  of  teachers  we  should 
be  conscious  of  the  elements  entering  into 
the  make-up  of  a  successful  teacher.  In 
short,  the  goal  aimed  at  in  training  needs 
to  be  more  clearly  perceived. 

2.  The  selection  of  teachers  is  a  proce- 
dure too  important  to  rest  on  opinion.  Im- 
personal, objective  and  substantial  tests 
would  materially  help  in  this  vexing 
process. 


3.  Teachers  in  service  should  have  their 
measures  taken  often  enough  and  accu- 
rately enough  to  ascertain  rate  and  direc- 
tion of  improvement  and  to  make  such 
growth  perfectly  evident  to  both  the  ad- 
ministrator and  the  teacher. 

4.  Efficiency  tests  determine  the  relative 
merit  of  teachers  and  establish  a  rational 
basis  for  promotion  or  dismissal. 

In  reference  to  these  propositions  I  shall 
make  only  a  few  specific  statements.  First, 
the  training  of  teachers  consists  mainly  in 
presenting  courses  of  instruction  that  are 
inherited  from  an  uncertain  past  or  are  the 
outgrowths  of  some  minds  that  feel  a  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  out  of  the  ordinary. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  courses  now  listed  in 
many  of  our  institutions  there  are  over- 
lappings  in  titles  and  contents.  There  are 
also  important  phases  of  training  neglected 
most  shamefully.  The  demand  is  for  a 
scientific  analysis  of  the  successful  teacher 
and  the  organization  of  a  curriculum  which 
will  guarantee  the  development  of  each  of 
the  constituent  elements  without  the  over- 
lappings  and  gaps  now  characterizing  our 
work  and  which  cause  such  tremendous 
waste. 

Second,  instead  of  depending  upon  the 
recommendations  and  testimonials  which 
are  prompted  chiefly  by  friendly  impulses 
and  the  equally  uncertain  impressions  re- 
sulting from  a  personal  conference  in 
which  the  glib  tongue  and  the  timidity  of 
spirit  hide  equally  well  the  genuine  merit, 
we  should  select  teachers  partly,  and  per- 
haps mainly,  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifi- 
cations which  can  be  abstracted,  made  im- 
personal, objectified,  reduced  to  scientif- 
ically determined  values. 

Third,  since  it  is  only  a  growing  mind 
that  begets  growth  in  others,  no  teacher 
who  fails  to  improve  during  service  should 
be  continued  in  a  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  the  right  of  each  teacher 
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to  have  the  benefits  of  such  inspection  and 
supervision  as  will  enable  her  to  recognize 
and  know  unmistakably  just  where  and 
how  much  she  is  growing.  She  should  also 
receive  the  cooperative  and  constructive 
criticism  from  superiors  which  will  make 
that  growth  not  only  a  certainty,  but  also 
an  inner  satisfaction.  I  confidently  believe 
that  such  cooperation  between  supervisors 
and  those  supervised,  if  not  voluntarily 
provided  by  administrators  of  public  edu- 
cation, will  come  to  be  demanded  by  the 
teachers  themselves. 

Some  time  ago  the  principal  and  teachers 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School  prepared  and 
arranged  a  system  for  the  grading  of 
teachers.  As  a  heading  to  their  sheet  they 
published  this  slogan:  "Aim  high  even  if 
for  a  time  you  shoot  below  the  mark;  but 
when  your  skill  enables  you  to  hit  its  center, 
readjust  the  target  to  a  higher  level  and 
aim  again. ' '  I  like  the  spirit  of  this  move- 
ment, for  I  believe  it  typifies  the  impulses 
of  our  profession.  The  inner  upward  striv- 
ing common  to  man  is  peculiarly  strong  in 
teachers.  They  need,  and  welcome,  coop- 
eration of  frank  and  honest  administrators 
in  any  effort  to  improve  conditions.  We 
are  all  engaged  in  the  same  work.  Some  of 
us  are  majoring  in  one  phase  of  it  and  some 
in  others.  Our  interests  and  aims  are,  or 
should  be,  identical.  Our  individual  effi- 
ciency is  directly  dependent  upon  a  close 
sympathy  for  and  from  others.  All  should 
seek  to  articulate  and  cooperate  as  defi- 
nitely as  possible.  Only  under  such  proce- 
dure can  we  hope  to  approach  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  our  opportunities  make 
possible.  In  our  sanest  moments  we  are 
very  ready  to  confess  our  limitations  and 
to  receive  with  grateful  eagerness  construc- 
tive criticism  from  a  tried  friend  interested 
in  a  common  cause.  The  use  of  a  measur- 
ing instrument  in  the  manufacture,  manipu- 
lation and  results  of  which  we  might  each 


have  a  part  would  go  far  in  overcoming  the 
roughness,  looseness  and  wastefulness  of 
our  present  educational  organization. 

Fourth,  conscientious  and  efficient  teach- 
ers are  tired  of  being  handicapped  by  petty 
prejudices  and  superseded  by  pets.  In  the 
matter  of  salary  schedule  alone  we  have 
sufficient  justification  for  resortng  to  or  de- 
manding standardized  efficiency  tests.  Sex 
and  tenure  should  no  longer  be  the  main 
standards  of  advancement.  Did  teachers 
know  that  careful  measurements  were  being 
taken  and  that  the  service  rendered  and 
improvement  made  would  become  the  basis 
of  promotion  in  rank  and  salary  the  teach- 
ing profession  would  speedily  rise  to  an  al- 
together higher  level.  Teachers  are  not 
asking  for  favors,  but  for  justice.  Until 
we  scale  these  factors  on  a  sound  basis, 
jealousies,  dissatisfaction  and  desertions 
from  the  ranks  may  be  expected.  Only  by 
a  consistent,  constructive  and  substantial 
procedure  founded  upon  a  true  philosophy 
of  education  can  we  ever  hope  to  raise  up 
a  real  teaching  profession. 

II.  PROCEDURE 

Having  outlined  the  main  purpose  and 
indicated  some  of  the  needs  for  methods  of 
measuring  efficiency,  we  shall  turn  for  a 
time  to  consider  procedure  in  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  work.  In  the  past,  superin- 
tendents and  principals  have  had  no  uni- 
form basis,  relatively  little  substantial 
basis,  from  which  the  actual  efficiency  of 
teachers  could  be  determined.  Very  few 
have  yet  developed  any  scientific  scheme 
for  the  measurement  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  Some,  however,  scattered  through 
the  country  have  devised  certain  plans  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  more  accurately 
than  hitherto  the  real  merit  of  individual 
teachers. 

One  of  the  best  plans  yet  devised  is  the 
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work  of  Edward  C.  Elliott.1  He  believes 
that  the  teaching  process  can  be  reduced  in 
the  main  to  its  essential  elements  and  that 
these  elements  may  be  measured  by  imper- 
sonal quantitative  standards.  His  scale 
divides  itself  into  the  following  main  sub- 
heads with  their  arbitrary  values : 
I.  Physical  Efficiency — 80  points. 
II.  Moral — Native  Efficiency— 100 points. 

III.  Administrative  Efficiency — 80  points. 

IV.  Dynamic  Efficiency — 160  points. 
V.  Projected  Efficiency — 50  points. 

VI.  Achieved  Efficiency — 250  points. 
VII.  Social  Efficiency — 80  points. 
VIII.  Supervisory  Efficiency — 200  points. 

This  gives  a  total  of  1,000  points.  Each 
of  these  subheads  is  analyzed  into  its  parts 
with  their  detailed  rating.  Here  we  have 
a  quantitative  measurement — and  a  fairly 
good  one — enabling  us  to  determine  total 
efficiency,  and  providing,  if  you  please,  a 
basis  which,  to  say  the  least,  makes  us  more 
conscious  of  the  elements  entering  into  the 
make-up  of  the  successful  teacher.  Elliott 
wisely  suggests  that  the  minimum  standard 
for  approval  of  teachers  must  be  11  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  and  exigencies  of  the 
school  system." 

The  second  plan  to  which  I  call  attention 
was  devised  by  the  Boston  school  board.2 
It  provides  blanks  differing  from  Elliott's, 
though  intended  to  answer  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose.  The  Boston  plan  makes  a 
distinct  contribution  by  calling  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  educational  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  before  appointment  to 
teaching  positions,  the  professional  train- 
ing, and  the  subjects  in  which  the  individ- 
ual specialized.  These  plans  are  for  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative  measure- 

1  Department  of  education,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Kecently  elected  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana. 

2  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement.  Boston  Public  Schools,  Boston, 
Mass. 


ments.  The  other  plan  to  which  I  invite 
special  attention  is  by  Arthur  Clifton 
Boyce.3  The  plan  of  Boyce,  like  the  plan 
of  Elliott,  is  designed  particularly  for  the 
measurement  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  in  service.  He  makes  his  rating 
under  five  general  subdivisions,  viz.,  (1) 
personal  equipment,  (2)  social  and  pro- 
fessional equipment,  (3)  school  manage- 
ment, (4)  technique  of  teaching,  and  (5) 
results.  For  detailed  rating  he  subdivides 
each  of  these  into  its  elements,  making  a 
total  of  forty-five  points.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  rating  the  teacher  on  these  forty- 
five  points  on  a  scale  showing  one  grade  of 
very  poor,  two  grades  of  poor,  four  grades 
of  medium,  two  grades  of  good,  and  one 
grade  of  excellent — ten  grades  in  all. 

I  have  selected  my  illustrations  from 
among  many  workable  plans  for  testing 
teaching  efficiency.  Others  especially 
worthy  of  note  have  been  used  in  the  city  of 
New  York4  and  the  state  of  Ohio.5  No  two 
of  these  plans  are  duplicates  of  each  other, 
yet  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  may  be  pretty  accurately 
pointed  out  through  the  use  of  any  of  them. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  essential  factors  in 
the  make-up  of  an  efficient  teacher  are  given 
attention.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  add  another  plan,  but  to  recom- 
mend that  school  systems  everywhere  profit 
by  the  use  of  some  plan  already  worked  out 
or  one  especially  devised  by  the  people  con- 
cerned. It  seems  unnecessary  to  argue  that 
having  some  such  record  helps  in  a  definite 
way  to  do  justice  to  the  system  and  the 
teachers  employed.  It  may  be  stated  in 
passing  that  the  chief  adverse  criticism 
urged  against  the  plans  heretofore  devised 

3  Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Stud^of  Education,  Part  II.  University 
of  Chicago  P/ess,  Chicago,  111. 

4  Bureau  of  Municipal  Eesearch,  261  Broadway, 
New  York. 

s  Ohio  State  School  Survey  Commission. 
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is  that  they  are  ready-made  plans  that  are 
imposed  chiefly  upon  the  teacher  instead 
of  being  consciously  and  cooperatively  de- 
veloped by  all  the  people  concerned  for 
their  mutual  improvement. 

School  systems  to-day  need  efficiency  ex- 
perts ;  men  who  are  clear  visioned,  rational 
and  constructive;  men  who  will  not  be 
blinded  nor  biased  by  opinion  but  who  can 
detect  the  elements  of  success  and  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  failure;  men  who  are 
capable  of  making  the  individual  teacher 
appreciate  her  own  self  and  understand  her 
own  work,  whether  strong  or  weak;  men 
who  can  criticize  in  a  constructive  way. 
whose  criticisms  will  be  inspiring  rather 
than  depressing,  whose  influence  will  make 
for  increased  efficiency  all  along  the  line. 
The  efficiency  expert  should  gather  the 
data  necessary  in  order  to  know  the  history, 
academic  and  professional  training,  kind 
and  amount  of  experience  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  service  rendered  by  each 
teacher  in  the  educational  system.  From 
these  data  he  should  be  able  to  devise  scales 
or  standards  which  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  promotion  or  advancement  of  any  kind 
and  for  dismissal  when  necessary.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  it  is  equally  important  to 
devise  means  of  determining  the  efficiency 
of  school  administrators — superintendents, 
principals,  supervisors — the  whole  list  of 
them  regardless  of  title  or  reputation.  We 
must  in  all  reason  carry  this  matter  far 
enough  to  test  the  efficiency  of  at  least 
every  one  connected  with  the  academic 
machinery  of  our  school  systems.  To  apply 
tests  only  to  those  devoting  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  teaching  would  make  them  feel 
that  they  were  being  made  the  goats  and 
would  leave  the  rest  in  sheltered  positions. 
This  would  be  manifest  loss  and  injustice. 
In  order  to  work  on  the  entire  problem  un- 
hampered and  without  bias  the  efficiency 
expert  should  receive  his  appointment  from 


the  board  of  education  or  from  some  other 
outside  agency  and  be  answerable  only  to 
the  appointing  authority. 

Two  pertinent  questions  arise:  "Who 
does  the  measuring?"  and  "How  is  the 
measuring  done?"  Only  the  briefest  pos- 
sible answers  will  be  attempted  at  this  in- 
stance. Before  any  measuring  can  be  done 
the  instruments  must  be  perfected  through 
some  cooperative  effort  directed  by  some 
one  having  time  for  study  and  analytic 
thought.  When  the  instruments  are  ready 
for  use  the  efficiency  expert,  if  we  may 
have  one,  should  direct  the  work;  other- 
wise the  superintendent  of  the  system  is 
the  logical  individual.  In  order  for  the 
measurement  to  be  effectual  the  individual 
measured  must  be  a  cooperator  in  the  proc- 
ess. Working  independently  but  using 
identical  blanks,  the  teacher  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  measurements  or  tests  by  her- 
self, the  supervisors,  the  principal,  and  the 
superintendent.  In  a  similar  way  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors  should  yield  to 
tests  by  themselves,  each  other,  the  teachers 
working  under  them,  and  the  superintend- 
ent. Finally  we  accept  and  recommend  the 
popular  edict  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  scored  by  everybody. 

The  relative  value  of  each  score  in  refer- 
ence to  the  individual  would  be  determined 
partly  by  mutual  agreement,  perhaps  chiefly 
by  the  one  directing  the  work.  After  meas- 
urements are  collected  the  one  in  charge 
should  ascertain  the  general  rating,  plo^ 
the  curve  for  each  person  tested,  and  give 
a  copy  to  the  individual  or  individuals  hav- 
ing right  to  such  information.  The  follow- 
up  work  would  be  important.  Those  whose 
duty  it  is  should  cooperate  in  an  advisory 
way  in  order  to  bring  about  the  improve- 
ment needed  as  indicated  by  the  curves  of 
efficiency.  Tact,  skill  and  loyalty  in  this 
work  would  result  in  undreamed-of  im- 
provement.  Those  who  might  otherwise  be 
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discouraged  should  in  this  way  be  encour- 
aged and  enthused — filled  with  the  deter- 
mination to  make  good  where  previously 
they  had  failed.    With  Holmes 

I  find  the  greatest  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand,  as  in  what  direction  we  are 
moving;  we  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and 
sometimes  against  it — but  we  must  sail  and  not 
drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor. 

in.  PROFIT 

While  the  profit  accruing  from  the  meas- 
urement of  efficiency  in  teaching  is  impli- 
citly contained  in  the  foregoing,  there  are 
some  phases  of  it  which  justify  being  par- 
ticularized and  reiterated. 

The  vocational  guidance  of  youth  into 
or  away  from  the  teaching  profession  neces- 
sitates a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  requi- 
site to  a  successful  teaching  career.  Re- 
duced further,  the  group  of  qualities  for 
positions  of  certain  type  and  the  kind  of 
position  suited  to  a  particular  teacher  must 
be  more  fully  understood  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case.  Misfits  are  altogether  too  numer- 
ous. It  is  imperative  that  they  be  reduced. 
Standard  tests  of  teaching  efficiency  should 
eliminate  the  unfit  before  entrance  to  the 
profession  and  direct  the  fit  into  the  suit- 
able class  of  position. 

The  improvement  of  teachers  in  service 
instead  of  being  left  without  conscious 
direction  should  be  approached  more  syste- 
matically and  with  a  clear  appreciation  of 
the  elements  of  weakness  and  strength. 
Such  conscious  procedure  implies  a  pro- 
gram of  construction  which  develops  the 
mediocre  talent  into  productive  efficiency. 
Without  means  for  arriving  at  the  truth  in 
detail  such  increase  in  efficiency  would  be 
reduced  to  mere  chance. 

There  are  many  weaknesses  and  great 
loss  due  to  failure  in  appreciating  each 
other's  point  of  view.  The  standardization 
of  our  technical  terminology  requisite  in 
the  adoption  of  efficiency  tests  would  en- 


able us  to  understand  precisely  what  a  col- 
league means  when  he  speaks.  Further- 
more, the  intimate  cooperation  required  in 
the  use  of  measurement  devices  would 
bring  us  into  more  intimate  appreciation 
of  each  other's  work  and  worth.  This  ap- 
preciative cooperation  is  mutually  advan- 
tageous and  yields  larger  dividends  than 
come  from  individual  effort.  Incidental  or 
possibly  basic  to  this,  it  is  probable  that 
administrative  policies  would  be  made  much 
more  stable  than  those  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  and  standards  of  excel- 
lence more  uniform. 

Advancement  in  positions  and  salary  de- 
mands a  more  adequate  means  of  determin- 
ing merit  than  has  hitherto  been  provided. 
When  it  becomes  generally  known  that  a 
certain  standard  of  efficiency  guarantees  a 
correspondingly  high  standard  in  apprecia- 
tion, rating  and  salary,  we  shall  have  a 
teaching  profession  instead  of  a  teaching 
procession  and  the  services  rendered  will 
be  of  distinctly  better  quality. 

The  last  point  I  shall  mention  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spirit  characterizing  our  profes- 
sion. It  is  my  conviction  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  will  result  in  a  very 
rapid  improvement  in  teaching  efficiency 
and  a  corresponding  improvement  of  condi- 
tions surrounding  us  in  our  work.  This 
betterment  of  conditions — increase  in  salary, 
extension  of  tenure,  opportunity  for 
self-improvement,  and  enrichment  of  life 
generally — will  develop  a  spirit  of  content- 
ment and  an  attitude  toward  our  work 
which  are  altogether  wholesome.  Under 
such  a  regime,  we  should  find  satisfaction 
only  in  superior  accomplishment  and  con- 
tinuous improvement.  When  this  richer 
life  is  realized,  schoolmen  will  be  conse- 
crated to  and  efficient  in  their  profession, 
the  schools  will  send  out  young  men  and  wo- 
men eminently  qualified  in  character  and 
skill  for  the  responsibilities  awaiting  them, 
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and  the  state  will  receive  justifiable  returns 
for  its  wise  investments. 

David  Allen  Anderson 
University  of  Washington, 
Seattle 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

MILITARY  TRAINING   IN  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Pennsylvania,  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  state  the  following  letter: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  legislation  is  pending 
in  the  United  States  senate  more  drastic  than  the 
militarism  of  the  countries  now  at  war,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  some  literature  on  the  in- 
troduction of  military  drill  into  our  schools  and 
colleges.  Senate  Bill  1,695,  introduced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain,  of  California,  provides  that  all  per- 
sons between  twelve  and  twenty-three  years,  in- 
clusive, must  submit  to  military  drill  under  penal- 
ties ranging  from  twenty-five  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  twenty  days'  imprisonment.  It  makes 
an  exception  in  favor  of  members  of  well-recog- 
nized religious  organizations  whose  creed  forbids 
participation  in  war;  but  no  protection  is  af- 
forded to  the  thousands  of  others  or  their  parents 
who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  military  drill 
and  training  for  killing. 

In  Australia  military  drill  becomes  obligatory 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  New  Zealand  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  In  these  countries  thousands  of 
boys  have  been  thrown  into  military  prisons,  where 
they  came  in  contact  with  undesirable  characters 
and  without  any  of  the  safeguards  which  the  home 
throws  around  its  children.  After  her  defeat  in 
the  war  of  1870-71,  France  introduced  military 
drill  into  the  schools.  More  than  two  decades  ago 
this  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  and  the 
uniforms  and  other  expensive  accoutrements  were 
sold  at  auction.  That  this  was  not  a  mistake  is 
evident  from  the  account  which  the  French  sol- 
diers are  giving  of  themselves  in  the  trenches. 

Germany  has  relied  upon  gymnastics  in  the 
schools  to  develop  the  strength  and  endurance 
which  the  soldier  needs.  Dr.  Angerstein,  a  high 
authority  in  army  circles,  pronounces  it  a  physio- 
logical crime  to  introduce  military  drill  into  the 
schools. 

Since  gymnastic  drills  and  other  exercises  are 
employed  to  counteract  the  one-sided  physical  de- 
velopment Which  drill  with  guns  produces,  the  in- 


ference is  sometimes  drawn  that  gymnastics  and 
military  drill  are  synonymous  terms.  Did  any  one 
ever  claim  that  dancing  is  military  drill  because  it 
is  used  as  part  of  the  setting-up  exercises  in  some 
military  schools?  It  is  possible  to  introduce  and 
maintain  a  rational  system  of  physical  education 
without  the  drill  with  guns. 

A  company  of  one  hundred  soldiers  requires 
thirteen  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers; a  regiment  requires  130  officers,  and  a  mil- 
lion soldiers  require  130,000  officers. 

Since  there  are  more  than  twelve  million  male 
persons  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty-three,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  give  us  more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
military  officers  in  a  country  devoted  to  the  arts 
of  peace.  Who  can  foretell  the  ultimate  effects 
of  such  a  policy  or  system  after  it  has  been  fas- 
tened upon  the  youth  of  our  land? 

HIGH-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

The  statistics  of  high-school  libraries  col- 
lected by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  and 
published  in  a  recent  bulletin  on  "  Public,  So- 
ciety and  School  Libraries,"  have  been 
analyzed  by  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  of  the  St. 
Paul  Public  Library.  The  analysis  shows  that 
in  schools  for  which  statistics  of  both  total  ex- 
penditure and  library  expenditure  were  ob- 
tainable the  library  expenditure  constitutes 
1.5  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  schools  having 
an  enrollment  of  less  than  1,000  it  is  4.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total;  and  in  schools  having  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  1,000  it  is  1.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

The  expenditure  per  student  is  80  cents;  in 
schools  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  1,000 
it  is  $1.21;  1,000  to  2,000,  97  cents;  over  2,000, 
57  cents;  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000  popu- 
lation, 73  cents  per  student;  in  cities  of  less 
than  100,000,  $1.51;  in  schools  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  group,  46  cents; 
in  the  South,  $1.18;  in  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  $1.54. 

The  circulation  of  books  per  student  is 
8.85;  in  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  less 
than  1,000  it  is  12;  1,000  to  2,000,  14.9;  over 
2,000,  4.9.  In  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  group  the  circulation  per  student  is 
5.5;  in  the  West  it  is  15.  In  cities  having  a 
population  of  more  than  300,000  the  circula- 
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tion  per  student  is  seven ;  between  100,000  and 
300,000,  ten;  under  100,000,  fifteen. 

A  DEPARTMENT  STORE  UNIVERSITY 

John  Wanamaker  has  provided  by  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  American  University  of  Trade  and  Ap- 
plied Commerce,  an  integral  part  of  the  John 
Wanamaker  store,  which  was  dedicated  this 
week  in  commemoration  of  the  fifty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Wanamaker 
business.  The  dedication  exercises  included 
addresses  and  an  inspection  of  the  school. 
They  concluded  with  a  dinner  given  to  promi- 
nent educators  and  other  guests.  At  the  exer- 
cises Joseph  H.  Appel,  vice-president  of  the 
institution,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  consid- 
ered its  work  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  worker, 
of  the  educator  and  of  society.  Addresses 
were  also  made  by  President  J.  G.  Hibben,  of 
Princeton  University,  and  President  Mary  E. 
Woolley,  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

The  American  University  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Commercial  Institute,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1891  for  the  education  of  employees. 
It  was  chartered  in  December,  1908. 

The  institution  is  housed  on  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  Wanamaker  Building,  divided  into 
University  Hall,  Princeton  Hall  and  fifteen 
large  classrooms.  University  Hall  seats  1,200 
persons,  while  the  stage  accommodates  700  per- 
sons. Equipment  for  dramatic  and  musical 
entertainment  is  provided.  Princeton  Hall  is 
a  replica  of  the  hall  in  Princeton  University, 
in  which  the  Continental  Congress  sat  in  1783. 
Gymnasium  facilities  are  provided  in  a  sta- 
dium on  the  roof.  The  work  of  the  institution 
will  be  primarily  to  educate  the  Wanamaker 
employees  in  every  branch  which  is  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  university, 
although  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  useful  arts, 
civil  and  political  sciences,  commercial  arts, 
languages  and  manual  training.  In  addition 
there  will  be  a  postgraduate  course  for  ad- 
vanced work. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Charles  Hillman  Brough,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins),  for  the  past  twelve  years  professor 


of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  has  just  been  nominated  at  the 
Democratic  primaries  for  governor  of  the 
state.  The  Democratic  nomination  in  Arkan- 
sas is  equivalent  to  election. 

John  H.  Francis  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeding J.  A.  Shawan,  who  declined  reelection 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Matthias  Nicoll,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  division  of 
public  health  education  in  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  and  in  addition  will 
have  charge  of  epidemiological  investigations 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state. 

Wilbur  Lucius  Cross,  professor  of  English 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  librarian  of 
the  Scientific  School,  and  editor  of  The  Yale 
Review,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  Yale 
Graduate  School  to  succeed  Dean  Hanns 
Oertel,  who  is  now  in  Germany.  Professor 
Cross  was  chosen  dean  by  the  faculty,  the  ap- 
pointment being  subsequently  approved  by  the 
corporation.  Dean  Cross  will  continue  his  edi- 
torial direction  of  The  Yale  Review  but  he 
will  not  remain  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Scientific  School. 

Dr.  J.  Campbell  White  will  be  installed  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
on  May  12. 

Dr.  L.  M.  McAfee  will  retire  from  the 
presidency  of  Parsons  College  at  the  close  of 
the  college  year. 

Dr.  William  C.  Wallace,  of  Braddock,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege at  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Principal  Elbert  C.  Wixom,  of  the  Win- 
chester (Mass.)  high  school,  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  high-school  principalship  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y. 

The  Journal  of  Education  states  that  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  has  had  an  experience  similar  to 
that  of  South  Bend  and  Evansville.  In  each  in- 
stance friction  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
pose the  superintendent.  Superintendent  H. 
A.  Henderson  had  his  salary  for  next  year  cut 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  rather  than  accept 
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the  reduction  resigned.    J.  Y.  Masters,  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  also  resigned. 

Dr.  Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  headmaster 
of  the  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  an- 
nounces that  Mr.  John  E.  Edwards,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Allegany  Count,;, 
Md.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  office  of 
assistant  headmaster. 

The  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins,  W. 
Ya.,  has  received  a  bequest  of  $100,000  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  of 
Elkins. 

Members  of  the  alumni  associations  of  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  collect  $250,000  to  present  to  the  college 
at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  in  1918. 

The  University  of  California  has  received 
the  following  gifts  and  subscriptions  toward 
the  equipment  of  the  new  216-bed  University 
Hospital  (now  being  built  in  San  Francisco 
from  gifts  of  over  $600,000) :  Mrs.  James 
Moffitt,  $5,000;  an  alumnus,  $5,000;  Mr.  Alex- 
ander E.  Morrison,  $5,000;  Mr.  William  H. 
Crocker,  $2,616.50;  Mr.  Wallace  M.  Alexander, 
$2,000 ;  a  friend  of  the  university,  $2,000 ;  Mr. 
K  Ohlandt,  $1,500;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Merrill, 
$1,000;  Mr.  D.  C.  Jackling,  $1,000;  and  the 
children  of  the  late  E.  W.  Dohrmann,  $500. 

The  summer  school  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  will  open  on  Monday,  June  26,  and 
continue  for  eight  weeks.  Courses  will  be 
offered  in  the  college,  school  of  economics  and 
school  of  education.  The  summer  term  in  the 
school  of  engineering  will  begin  a  week  earlier 
and  continue  for  ten  weeks.  Educational  lec- 
tures have  been  appointed  for  the  summer 
term.  One  lecturer  will  speak  every  day  for  a 
week  and  hold  a  conference  in  the  afternoon. 
These  lectures  are  open  to  all  students.  The 
speakers  and  subjects  follow:  Dr.  Ellwood  P. 
Cubberly,  professor  of  education,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Junior,  University,  "Educational  Ad- 
ministration"; Professor  Yaughan  Mac- 
Caughey,  College  of  Hawaii,  "  Nature  Study  "; 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, "Educational  Philosophy";  E.  C. 
Porter,  executive  secretary  of  the  American- 
Russian   Chamber   of   Commerce,   "  Foreign 


Trade";  Colonel  G.  O.  Shields,  president  of 
the  League  of  American  Sportsmen,  "  Con- 
servation " ;  J.  Adams  Puffer,  director  of  the 
Beacon  Yocation  Bureau,  Boston,  "  Yocational 
Guidance " ;  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman, 
director  of  Manhattan  Trade  School  and  pro- 
fessor of  domestic  art,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Columbia  University  will  cooperate  with 
the  Long  Island  Medical  College  of  Brooklyn 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  graduate  courses  in 
history  and  sociology  at  the  medical  college. 
The  courses  will  start  in  October.  An  enroll- 
ment of  one  hundred  students  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  new  courses.  A  committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Catlin  is  chairman, 
has  been  formed  in  Brooklyn  to  cooperate 
with  the  extension  teaching  department.  The 
medical  college  will  lend  its  lecture  rooms  to 
the  new  project  and  Columbia  has  agreed  to 
furnish  two  professors  two  evenings  a  week 
for  the  courses.  Credit  will  be  given  at  Co- 
lumbia toward  graduate  degrees  to  the  stu- 
dents who  enroll. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Hlinois  has  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
to  Professor  W.  P.  Sherman,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  and  to  Assistant  Professor 
Robertson,  of  the  department  of  history.  Pro- 
fessor Robertson  is  planning  to  go  to  South 
America. 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  education  in  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  has  been  promoted 
to  a  full  professorship  of  education  and  given 
charge  of  the  courses  concerned  with  the  ele- 
mentary-school curriculum.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  supervisors  of 
vocational  and  rural  schools.  Special  pro- 
vision was  made  for  rural  education  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  as  adviser 
to  students  in  this  field.  The  advanced  course 
on  the  rural-school  curriculum  will  be  given  by 
Professor  Bonser.  Miss  Marie  Lovsnes  has 
been  appointed  instructor  to  assist  Professor 
Bonser  and  Dr.  Wilson.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  to  have  short  courses  in  rural 
education  given  by  Professor  Edwin  L.  Hoi- 
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ton,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and 
Professor  Guy  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College. 

The  body  of  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was 
buried  at  Forrest  Hill  Cemetery,  Ann  Arbor, 
on  April  3,  after  it  had  been  borne  between  a 
double  line  of  alumni  and  students,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  late  president's  home  on  the 
campus  to  the  burying  ground,  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  All  stores  and  business  places  were 
closed  during  the  funeral  hour.  The  board  of 
regents  has  arranged  a  special  memorial  serv- 
ice to  be  held  in  the  Hill  auditorium. 

Dr.  Harry  Chary  Jones,  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  died 
by  suicide  on  April  9,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
years. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
April  21  and  22. 

A  conference  of  former  students  in  phi- 
losophy, psychology  and  anthropology  will  be 
held  at  Columbia  University  on  April  18  and 
19.  In  all,  five  sectional  meetings  are  planned, 
and  there  will  be  in  addition  two  general  con- 
ferences. Over  one  of  these  President  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler  will  preside,  while  Dean  F. 
J.  E.  Woodbridge  will  conduct  the  other. 

It  is  the  expectation  that  one  hundred  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
will  be  represented  at  the  seventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Registrars,  to  be  held  at  Columbia 
University  on  April  18,  19  and  20.  The  pro- 
gram announced  by  President  Walter  P. 
Humphreys  and  Secretary  Ezra  L.  Gillis  calls 
for  papers  by  leading  registrars  and  addresses 
by  Clyde  Furst,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  Professor  Charles  B.  Mann, 
a  research  expert;  Dean  Schneider,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Philander 
P.  Claxton,  federal  commissioner  of  education. 

At  the  general  session  of  the  twenty-eighth 
educational  conference  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  with  secondary  schools,  to  be  held  at 
the  university  on  April  14  and  15,  Director 


Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion, will  give  the  chief  address,  his  subject 
being  "  The  Qualitative  Definition  of  School 
Courses."  The  general  topic  for  the  depart- 
mental conferences  will  be  "  Qualitative  Stand- 
ards in  High  Schools  and  Colleges  " ;  and  these 
conferences  will  include  those  on  art,  biology 
and  agriculture,  commercial  education,  earth 
science,  English,  French,  German,  Greek  and 
Latin,  history,  home  economics,  manual  arts, 
mathematics,  music,  physics  and  chemistry 
and  physical  education.  Among  the  speakers 
from  the  university  before  the  conferences  will 
be  Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  on  the  subject 
of  "  The  Biological  Basis  for  the  Teaching  of 
Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools  " ;  Associate 
Professor  Bollo  L.  Lyman,  on  "  A  Survey  of 
Measurements  in  English " ;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Tom  Peete  Cross,  on  "  Fundamental 
Values  in  the  Study  of  Literature  " ;  and  As- 
sociate Professor  Percy  H.  Boynton,  on 
"  Sifting  College  Freshmen  in  English  Litera- 
ture." Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  de- 
partment of  education,  who  is  director  of  co- 
operation with  secondary  schools,  is  in  general 
charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1917,  the  tuition 
fees  in  the  academic  departments  and  in  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  raised 
from  $150  to  $200  per  annum  for  new  students 
registering  in  these  schools  after  the  next  aca- 
demic year.  The  trustees  have  decided  to 
limit  the  size  of  the  first-  and  second-year  med- 
ical classes  to  one  hundred  students  each. 
Hereafter  the  committee  on  admissions  will 
select  from  all  the  applicants  for  admission  the 
one  hundred  students  best  qualified  to  pursue 
studies  in  medicine.  In  selecting  this  number 
the  standard  of  the  college  from  which  the 
applicant  was  graduated  will  first  be  taken 
into  consideration;  then  the  amount  of  col- 
legiate work  done  by  the  applicant,  especially 
with  reference  to  courses  in  physics,  chemis- 
try, general  biology,  zoology,  French  and  Ger- 
man and,  lastly,  a  statement  concerning  the 
candidate's  ability  to  pursue  medical  studies, 
furnished  by  the  applicant's  former  science 
teachers.    These  applications  will  be  consid- 
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ered  by  the  faculty  during  the  first  week  in 
July  and  applicants  notified  of  the  decision  of 
the  committee  on  admissions  by  the  middle  of 
July  of  each  year. 

We  learn  from  the  Elementary  School  Jour- 
nal that  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey  is  urging  legislation  which  will  make 
possible  a  state-wide  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate-school plan.  At  present  the  law  regu- 
lating the  distribution  of  state  funds  discour- 
ages such  a  change  in  organization.  Munic- 
ipalities receive  $200  for  each  elementary- 
school  teacher  employed  and  $400  for  each 
high-school  teacher.  The  law  allows,  how- 
ever, only  $200  for  any  high-school  teacher 
who  teaches  even  a  single  class  below  the  ninth 
grade.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  requires  the  services  of  high- 
school  teachers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  the  resulting  loss  of  income  under  the 
existing  regulation  effectually  blocks  such  a 
program  in  most  places.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty the  state  board  is  introducing  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  under  the  intermediate-school  or- 
ganization a  municipality  shall  receive  $315 
for  each  teacher  employed  throughout. 

Intercollegiate  competition  in  athletics  is 
approved  by  the  committee  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Washington  which  has  been 
investigating  the  question  during  the  year. 
The  committee  recommends  that  coaches  be 
made  members  of  the  faculty,  with  salaries, 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  a  year,  to  be  paid  by  the 
university.  The  report  includes  a  recommen- 
dation that  juniors  and  seniors  be  required  to 
take  physical  training,  either  corrective  or 
competitive,  and  that  an  hour  of  physical  exer- 
cise be  added  to  the  present  program  of  three 
hours  of  military  drill  each  week  for  the 
underclassmen. 

A  committee  of  sixty  alumni  of  the  New 
York  City  College,  with  Professor  Stephen 
P.  Duggan  presiding,  decided  recently  on  a 
campaign  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  raise  $150,- 
000  for  the  proposed  alumni  memorial  library. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  agreed  three  years  ago 
to  give  the  site,  valued  at  $170,000,  and  to 
spend  $100,000  more  in  preparing  it,  provided 


the  alumni  furnished  money  for  the  cost  of 
construction  by  next  July. 

The  New  York  City  Children's  Hospital 
and  Schools  on  Randall's  Island,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  institution  in  the  United 
States  housing  mentally  deficient  children,  is 
to  be  completely  reconstructed.  There  has 
been  an  initial  appropriation  of  $600,000  to 
start  the  work  of  reorganization,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  additional  appropriations 
amounting  to  $1,000,000  will  be  made.  The 
buildings  are  seventy-five  years  old  and  have 
been  declared  unsafe  and  unsanitary.  Dr. 
William  B.  Cornell,  of  Baltimore,  formerly 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Society  of  Maryland,  has  been  appointed  med- 
ical director  of  the  hospital  and  schools. 

Insuring  their  lives  in  favor  of  their  col- 
lege is  the  latest  means  which  has  been  devised 
by  the  senior  class  at  Princeton  University 
for  raising  an  alumni  memorial  fund.  The 
system  has  been  approved  by  both  the  Prince- 
ton graduate  council  and  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  it  is  expected  that  after  twenty-five  years 
the  class  will  have  at  least  $60,000  to  present 
to  the  university.  The  insurance  policies 
will  be  taken  out  individually  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduation  class,  and  the  premiums 
will  range  roughly  from  $4  to  $15  per  year, 
bringing  in  a  return  of  from  $100  to  $400 
each.  The  policies  are  to  be  held  by  a  large 
insurance  company  and  will  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  entire  principal  being  paid 
to  the  university  after  twenty-five  years.  This 
is  the  first  Princeton  class  to  have  under- 
taken this  system  of  raising  funds.  Previous 
classes  have  organized  memorial  committees 
and  through  these  committees  secured  indi- 
vidual contributions  each  year.  In  addition  to 
the  insurance  scheme,  the  present  seniors  have 
also  offered  to  make  individual  contributions. 

Recognizing  that  the  value  of  college  stu- 
dents to  their  employers  after  graduation  is 
often  measured  by  qualities  not  represented 
by  their  grades  in  college  work,  the  Montana 
State  College  authorities  have  devised  a  sys- 
tem of  rating  college  students  by  which  those 
who  wish  to  employ  them  may  judge  of  their 
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general  personal  character.  Under  this  plan 
each  instructor  in  college  is  asked  to  grade 
every  student  who  comes  under  his  instruction 
on  the  following :  ability,  honesty,  application, 
thoroughness,  attitude,  punctuality,  reliability, 
neatness  in  work,  personal  appearance,  com- 
mand of  English,  industry  and  cheerfulness. 
Instructors  are  asked  to  grade  only  those  stu- 
dents and  for  those  qualities  upon  which  they 
feel  that  they  have  a  definite  opinion.  The 
average  of  each  student's  rating  in  these  re- 
spects is  compiled  by  the  college  registrar  and 
is  used  in  recommending  a  student  for  posi- 
tion after  graduation.  The  student  is  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  know  the  average  opinion 
of  his  instructors,  though  he  is  not  permitted 
to  see  their  individual  grading.  The  idea  in 
making  these  facts  known  to  the  student  is  to 
enable  him  to  correct  deficiencies  in  his  char- 
acter ;  and  since  the  grading  is  to  be  done  once 
each  half  year  throughout  his  four  years' 
course,  the  student  will  have  opportunity  if 
he  desires  to  improve  his  standing  with  his 
instructors  and  to  establish  before  his  gradu- 
ation a  reputation  for  such  qualities  as  most 
employers  are  seeking.  This  plan  of  grading 
students  upon  personal  characteristics  was 
suggested  by  plans  in  use  in  one  or  two  other 
educational  institutions  and  more  particularly 
by  the  schedule  of  grading  used  in  a  number 
of  large  commercial  concerns. 

The  number  of  students  in  residence  at  Ox- 
ford University  this  term  is  550  (including 
34  B.A.'s).  This  number  compares  with  1,087 
in  residence  at  this  time  last  year  and  with  3,0  )7 
in  1914.  A  decree  has  been  passed  by  convoca- 
tion recording  the  thanks  of  the  university  to 
all  officials,  professors,  readers,  examiners,  and 
others  who  by  contributing  voluntarily,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  renunciation  of 
stipend  or  otherwise,  to  the  funds  of  the  uni- 
versity have  come  to  its  help  in  a  time  of 
severe  financial  stress.  The  sums  received  by 
the  curators  of  the  university  chest  from  these 
sources  amounted  in  1915  to  £5,750. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Hindu  Uni- 
versity at  Benares  was  laid  by  Lord  Hardinge, 


governor-general  of  India,  on  February  4. 
The  issue  of  the  Pioneer  Mail  for  February  12, 
as  quoted  in  Nature,  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  function.  In  his  address  to  the  Viceroy, 
the  Maharaja  of  Durbhanga  said  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  of  India  to  the  university 
funds  now  amount  to  close  upon  one  crore  of 
rupees  (about  $3,300,000),  including  the  capi- 
talized value  of  the  annual  grants,  sanctioned 
by  ruling  princes,  to  which  the  government 
has  added  an  annual  grant  of  a  lakh  of  rupees 
(about  $333,000).  The  site  selected  for  the 
university  covers  more  than  1,200  acres. 
Twenty-four  donors  gave  a  lakh  of  rupees 
each.  Lord  Hardinge,  in  his  speech,  pointed 
out  that  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  do  all  within  its  power  and 
within  its  means  to  multiply  the  number  of 
universities  throughout  India,  realizing  that 
the  greatest  boon  government  can  give  to 
India  is  the  diffusion  of  higher  education 
through  the  creation  of  new  universities. 
"  Many,  many  more  are  needed,"  he  continued, 
"  but  the  new  universities  to  be  established  at 
Dacca,  Benares  and  Bankipore,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed, I  hope,  by  universities  in  Burma  and 
the  Central  Provinces,  may  be  regarded  as 
steps  taken  in  the  right  direction."  The  uni- 
versity is  to  be  a  teaching  and  residential,  as 
contrasted  with  an  affiliating  and  examining 
university.  It  was  announced  at  the  meeting 
that  the  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur  had  endowed  a 
chair  of  technology  to  which  Lord  Hardinge's 
name  is  to  be  attached. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  at  Columbia 
University  of  a  school  of  dentistry  have  been 
approved  by  the  trustees.  Prominent  dentists 
and  physicians  are  supporting  the  undertaking. 
The  proposal  was  first  submitted  to  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
the  university  council,  and  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  both  these  bodies  to  the  trustees 
for  favorable  action.  The  school  of  dentistry 
will  be  closely  associated  with  the  medical 
school  and  the  admission  requirements  will  be 
the  same  as  the  medical.  The  course  will  be 
four  years,  the  first  two  years  the  same  as 
those  in  medicine,  thus  giving  the  dental  stu- 
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dent  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
sciences  necessary  to  the  practise  of  what  is 
actually  a  specialty  of  medicine.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  the  dental  student  will  give 
all  his  time  to  the  study  of  dental  subjects, 
namely,  operative  dentistry,  prosthetic  den- 
tistry, oral  surgery  and  oral  pathology,  ortho- 
dontia, etc.,  and  the  more  technical  part  of  the 
work  required  for  the  well-trained  dental  sur- 
geon. 

Cincinnati  will  be  able  to  train  its  own  play- 
ground directors  and  physical  culture  teachers 
upon  the  completion  of  the  woman's  building 
and  gymnasium  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. Plans  are  being  formulated  to  organize 
a  department  of  physical  education  in  the  uni- 
versity for  both  men  and  women,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  physical  director  and  his 
assistants  and  playground  workers  of  the  city 
a  systematic  course  of  study  covering  four 
years  will  be  instituted.  The  College  for 
Teachers  of  the  university  will  supply  the 
technical  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching 
history  of  education,  physiology  and  genetic 
psychology.  The  university  will  be  a  pioneer 
in  this  important  field  since  there  are  few 
universities  in  America  which  offer  so  elabo- 
rate a  training  as  is  contemplated.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  Cincinnati  has  already  author- 
ized an  assistant  director  in  charge  of  phys- 
ical education  who  will  instruct  the  women  of 
the  university  and  also  the  girls  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  furthermore  planned  to  secure 
a  director  in  charge  of  physical  education  both 
in  the  university  and  in  the  city  schools. 
With  the  equipment  which  will  be  available 
when  the  woman's  building  is  completed,  and 
considering  the  excellence  of  the  organization 
in  the  public  playgrounds  of  the  city,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Cincinnati  will  be 
one  of  the  best  equipped  cities  in  America, 
both  as  regards  the  theory  and  the  practise 
of  physical  education. 

Plans  have  been  almost  completed  for  the 
institution  at  Newark  of  the  first  year  of  a 
college  course  under  the  direction  of  the 
Washington  Square  College  of  New  York 


University.  The  immediate  supervision  of 
the  work  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Newark  In- 
stitute of  Art  and  Sciences,  which  has  been 
conducting  for  many  years  extension  courses 
in  cooperation  with  the  extramural  division  of 
the  university.  Students  who  take  the  course 
at  Newark  will  receive  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  instruction  that  is  given  to  stu- 
dents at  Washington  Square  and  at  Univer- 
sity Heights,  and  will  be  eligible,  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  year's  work,  to  enroll  as  regu- 
lar sophomores  in  either  of  those  two  divis- 
ions. Instruction  will  be  given  by  members 
of  the  university  faculty.  This  college  course 
is  intended  to  relieve  somewhat  the  pressure 
upon  the  older  divisions  of  the  university 
which  is  particularly  great  in  the  lower  classes 
and  will  attract  students  to  take  their  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  university. 

To  show  its  interest  in  and  its  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  boys'  clubs  now  being  organ- 
ized all  over  the  state  by  the  New  Hampshire 
College  Extension  Department,  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association  of  New  Hampshire  has 
decided  to  give  a  registered  Ayrshire  bull  calf 
to  the  boy  in  each  county  who  makes  the  best 
record  in  corn  growing  this  summer.  This 
season  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  one  club 
in  each  county  of  the  state,  and  the  boy  mem- 
bers will  raise  potatoes  and  field  corn.  H.  P. 
Towne,  president  of  the  Breeders'  Association, 
announces  that  he  will  send  a  calf  to  each  win- 
ner with  shipping  costs  prepaid,  and  each  ani- 
mal will  be  registered  in  the  owner's  name. 
The  offer  came  as  the  result  of  a  conference 
the  association  officials  had  with  Professor  P. 
W.  Taylor  recently.  The  competitors  are 
taught  corn  raising  by  L.  A.  Carlisle  of  the 
extension  service  staff,  who  has  the  boys'  club 
work  in  charge,  and  he  will  give  all  of  them 
assistance  from  time  to  time  through  the  grow- 
ing season.  Each  boy  will  cultivate  one  eighth 
to  one  half  an  acre,  depending  on  his  age.  The 
scoring  will  be  done  as  follows:  Largest  yield 
per  acre,  30  points;  least  cost  per  bushel,  30; 
best  exhibit  of  produce,  20;  best  story  on 
"  How  I  Produced  My  Crop,"  20. 
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DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR   ADMISSION   TO   THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CINCINNATI 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  reconsider- 
ing the  question  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. A  series  of  conferences  have  been  held 
by  the  committee  on  admission,  following 
which  a  joint  conference  of  the  principals  of 
the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  the  uni- 
versity committee  was  called  to  consider  the 
following  phases  of  the  problem : 

1.  As  a  test  of  the  high-school  student's  fit- 
ness to  enter  the  university,  how  is  it  possible 
to  throw  the  emphasis  on  quality  of  work 
rather  than  on  number  of  specific  subjects? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  have  those  high-school 
students  who  will  ultimately  attend  colleges 
decide  to  do  so  earlier  than  is  now  the  case, 
so  that  they  may  pursue  those  studies  which 
are  appropriate  to  their  needs  and  to  the  work 
offered  by  the  colleges? 

3.  Is  it  advisable  to  require  entrance  exami- 
nations in  some  subjects  for  all  students  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  the  university? 

4.  How  many  conditioned  units  should  be 
allowed  a  student  who  enters  the  university? 

I  offer  a  few  comments  on  the  four  ques- 
tions taken  up  by  the  conference. 

It  has  been  found,  referring  to  item  1,  that 
students  who  have  excellent  grades  on  paper 
and  the  full  sixteen  units  necessary  for  en- 
trance sometimes  prove  to  be  unprepared  for 
freshman  work.  This  condition  is  largely  con- 
fined to  students  coming  from  small  high 
schools  which,  although  of  "first  grade" 
legally,  are  neither  well  equipped  nor  observ- 
ant of  reasonable  uniformity  in  methods  of 
grading.  The  university  examiner,  requiring 
a  minimum  mark  of  70  per  cent.,  is  naturally 
disappointed  when  a  student,  whose  secondary- 
school  records  showed  an  average  of  90,  fails 
miserably  during  the  freshman  year.  Just 
how  to  elicit  quality  of  work  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, considering  the  present  variation  in 
standards  of  grading. 

A  proposal  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  was  as  follows:  In  the  subjects 
Latin,  English  and  mathematics,  a  student 
who  has  taken  at  least  two  years  of  a  subject 


and  who  has  received  no  grades  below  80  in 
the  subject  may  be  granted  credit  for  one 
additional  unit.  Not  more  than  a  total  of 
three  units  shall  be  given. 

The  proposition  is  open  to  objection  on  the 
ground  of  present  lack  of  uniformity  in  grad- 
ing and  of  questionable  emphasis  placed  on 
certain  subjects  at  the  expense  of  others. 
However,  the  need  for  quality  of  work  and  for 
concentration  on  the  part  of  secondary-school 
students  makes  almost  any  innovation  worth 
while. 

2.  In  a  municipal  university  drawing  most 
of  its  students  from  large  local  high  schools  it 
is  inevitable  that  many  students  will  enter 
without  previous  planning.  High-school  stu- 
dents coming  from  families  in  which  eco- 
nomic pressure  is  heavy  do  not  know  what  de- 
mands the  succeeding  year  will  bring.  Added 
to  this  economic  source  of  difficulty  in  plan- 
ning ahead  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  out,  on 
the  part  of  high-school  teachers,  the  special 
tastes  and  abilities  of  adolescents.  Obviously, 
the  entrance  requirements  of  a  municipal  uni- 
versity aiming  at  diffusion  of  training  to  all 
classes  must  be  flexible  enough  to  admit  stu- 
dents whose  studies  have  not  been  planned  with 
the  curriculum  of  a  college  in  mind.  The  re- 
quirements must  be  so  designed  that  students 
graduating  from  either  classical  or  vocational 
courses  in  the  local  schools  may  be  admitted. 
All  the  members  of  the  conference  agreed  on 
the  vital  necessity  of  a  more  systematic  and 
conscious  endeavor  to  counsel  and  guide  stu- 
dents, both  in  high  school  and  university. 

3.  General  entrance  examinations  were  not 
approved.  The  discussion  centered  on  ways  to 
improve  preparation  in  English.  The  prin- 
cipals welcomed  a  plan  initiated  this  year  by 
the  university  department  of  English  of  ex- 
amining all  freshmen  in  English,  then  of 
grouping  into  sections  and  giving  special  work 
to  each,  according  to  attainment.  The  test 
was  commended  because  it  is  a  tangible  means 
of  judging  the  success  of  the  high  schools' 
endeavors  when  measured  by  university  stand- 
ards. 

The  principals  further  suggested  that  the 
university  prepare  examinations  in  English  to 
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be  given  to  their  students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  senior  year,  the  results  of  the  test  to  be 
used  by  teachers  of  English  in  arranging  their 
work.  Similarly  the  college  of  engineering 
was  asked  to  formulate  the  features  of  Eng- 
lish instruction  which  are  considered  essential 
in  the  pursuit  of  engineering  courses  in  order 
that  the  secondary-school  teachers  of  English 
may  have  definite  goals  in  mind. 

4.  The  university  now  prescribes  nine  en- 
trance units  (English  3,  foreign  languages  3, 
mathematics  2,  history  1),  allowing  seven 
units  to  be  selected  from  a  generous  list.  A 
student  may  enter  with  a  maximum  of  two 
units  of  conditions. 

Erom  studies  of  the  status  of  conditioned 
students,  it  has  been  found  that  about  25  per 
cent,  of  incoming  students  are  conditioned  in 
from  one  half  to  two  units.  In  the  effort  to 
remove  conditions  before  the  second  year,  as 
they  are  required  to  do,  they  tend  to  drop  out 
with  surprising  regularity  and  incidentally  to 
lower  the  quality  of  freshmen  class  work.  The 
principals  contended  that  it  is  now  possible 
for  students  to  make  up  failures  before  they 
are  graduated  and  that  not  to  do  so  is  a  work- 
able criterion  of  unfitness  for  university  disci- 
pline. In  order  that  night  high-school  grad- 
uates might  have  opportunity  of  completing 
entrance  requirements  during  their  attendance 
at  high  school,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
university  petition  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Cincinnati  to  provide  a  course  of  five  years  in 
the  night  high  schools  instead  of  the  present 
course  of  four  years. 

While  recognizing  that  occasional  injustice 
may  be  done  in  individual  cases  if  conditions 
are  prohibited,  the  conference  agreed  to  ex- 
periment with  a  preliminary  measure  looking 
to  a  possible  abolition  of  conditions  in  the 
future.  It  was  recommended  that  the  number 
of  units  under  which  a  student  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  be  reduced  from  two 
units  to  one  unit,  this  change  to  take  effect  in 
September,  1917. 

These  items  serve  to  indicate  the  intimate 
relationship  of  university  and  high  school  in  a 
city  where  both  are  part  of  a  comprehensive 
system.   A  quick  response  of  one  to  the  other 


is  the  usual  and  expected  thing.  A  municipal 
university  answers  to  the  peculiar  type  of  the 
community  in  which  it  is  placed :  It  grows  up 
as  one  agency  in  the  life  of  the  municipality, 
dependent  upon  other  agencies.  It  therefore 
is  forced  to  constant  readjustment. 

The  adjustment,  however,  is  wider  than  an 
intra-municipal  one.  The  local  university  is 
a  member  of  and  conforms  to  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  accepts 
the  requirements  set  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. It  must  adjust  its  "  large  scale "  rela- 
tionships, so  to  speak,  with  the  demands  laid 
down  by  its  own  individuality  as  a  municipal 
institution.  Herein  lies  one  of  its  peculiar 
problems.  E.  L.  Talbert 

University  of  Cincinnati 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  ATTEND- 
ANCE AMONG  THE  FOREIGN-BORN 

How  to  get  adult  immigrants  to  come  to 
night  school,  and  how  to  keep  them  when  they 
do  come — these  two  things  largely  comprehend 
the  elementary  night-school  problem. 

By  a  night-school  campaign  in  one  of  our 
industrial  cities  this  year  between  eight  hun- 
dred and  nine  hundred  men  were  registered  in 
the  "  English  to  foreigners "  classes  in  one 
school  alone.  But  a  visitor  to  the  school  a  few 
weeks  ago  found  110  in  attendance. 

Shortsighted  people  have  used  such  instances 
to  prove  the  vanity  of  getting  the  immigrants 
to  school  at  all — since  they  do  not  stay.  But 
the  real  lesson  of  the  situation  is  construc- 
tive; the  ways  of  heeping  the  immigrants  in 
school  must  be  as  carefully  worked  up  as  the 
campaign  to  get  them  there.  The  two  cam- 
paigns must  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time, 
with  direct  relation  to  each  other.  For  neither 
will  succeed  without  the  other. 

We  wish  here  to  summarize  briefly  the  essen- 
tials in  each  of  these  companion  campaigns. 
The  first,  getting  adult  immigrants  of  various 
lengths  of  residence  in  this  country  to  attend 
night  school  in  any  given  industrial  commu- 
nity, requires  enthusiasm,  definiteness  and 
practical  methods.  It  requires  also  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  different  kinds  of 
community  agencies.    Given  these  things,  the 
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results  are  sure — immigrants  will  come  to  the 
night  schools  if  an  American  town  or  city  is 
sufficiently  interested  in  having  them  come. 

But  the  invitation  must  reach  the  immi- 
grant. It  must  be  issued  to  him,  not  to  the 
general  public.  A  night-school  campaign  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  interesting  the  foreign- 
born  was  once  conducted  by  these  measures : 
announcements  in  the  English  papers;  pla- 
cards giving  the  names  and  location  of  the 
schools  in  shop  windows — again  in  English; 
slips  inviting  night-school  attendance,  issued 
by  employers  in  pay  envelopes — again  in  Eng- 
lish. 

The  intention  of  this  campaign  was  good; 
the  psychology — and  the  effect — were  very  bad. 
The  message  did  not  get  over. 

The  immigrant  must  be  reached  where  he  is 
— and  by  the  agencies  that  get  to  him  whether 
at  the  job,  in  the  corner  store,  in  the  saloon, 
or  in  his  home.  The  exact  means  in  which 
this  can  be  done  are  best  developed  by  each 
community  for  itself.  The  following,  how- 
ever, suggest  general  methods  of  successful 
approach :  The  use  of  the  foreign  language 
press.  If  possible,  get  the  various  foreign 
papers  of  the  town  to  unite  in  conducting  a 
regular  campaign  uniformly,  by  notices  at 
regular  intervals,  advertising,  editorial  com- 
ment. Get  employers  also  to  adopt  a  uniform 
plan  presented  them  by  the  campaign  com- 
mittee, and  if  possible  get  the  local  board  of 
commerce  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
industries  in  this  work.  Among  the  means  em- 
ployers may  agree  upon  are:  posting  notices 
and  posters  announcing  that  it  will  be  the 
firm's  policy  to  prefer  men  that  are  going  to 
night  school;  issuing  notices  of  night  school 
and  invitation  to  attend  it  in  pay  envelope 
slips  in  the  various  foreign  languages;  inter- 
esting leaders  of  the  men,  and  the  foremen,  in 
organizing  squads  for  night-school  attendance, 
through  their  influence  and  leadership;  assem- 
bling the  men  and  by  addresses  from  heads  of 
the  firms,  through  interpreters  if  necessary, 
pointing  out  the  larger  meaning  as  well  as  the 
practical  advantages  of  American  citizenship 
and  the  knowledge  of  English.  Other  meas- 
ures may  occur  to  individual  employers.  One 


firm  in  an  industrial  city  which  had  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  how  largely  industrial  acci- 
dents within  its  plant  were  due  to  a  lack  of 
English  offered  a  wage  increase  for  men  who 
would  enroll  in  the  public  night  schools  to 
learn  it. 

Churches,  priests,  judges,  visiting  nurses,  li- 
braries and  especially  branch  libraries  in  the 
immigrant  sections  have  a  direct  opportunity 
to  influence  immigrants  to  attend  night  school. 
When  these  agencies  are  asked  to  aid,  they 
should  be  asked  to  do  a  definite  thing,  at  a 
definite  time,  and  be  requested  to  report  upon 
it  to  the  organization  committee.  For  in- 
stance, the  libraries  can  be  asked  to  issue  slips 
in  foreign  languages  in  books  to  immigrant 
children,  who  will  carry  the  notices  home  to 
their  mothers  and  fathers.  Visiting  nurses  can 
be  asked  to  distribute  handbills  and  by  house- 
to-house  visits  interest  immigrant  families  in 
the  night-school  advantages.  Neighborhood 
celebrations  and  dances  can  be  held  by  social 
agencies  in  order  to  present  the  reasons  for 
attending  night  schools  to  the  guests,  and 
interesting  them  in  trying  it.  ISTo  community 
agency  is  without  its  methods  of  approach  to 
the  work.  It  is  for  the  organization  com- 
mittee to  help  the  particular  agency  to  find  it. 

When  immigrants  have  come  to  the  school — 
how  keep  them?  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
dropping  off  of  attendance  are  difficult  to  deal 
with — as  physical  weariness  due  to  over-long 
hours  of  work,  too  great  a  physical  effort  to 
reach  in  time  schools  that  are  located  a  long 
distance  away,  etc.,  etc. 

If  night-school  work  is  to  be  successful, 
there  must  be  in  addition  to  the  campaign  to 
get  the  immigrants  to  the  school  careful  action 
on  the  following:  the  night  schools  must  be 
located  with  direct  reference  to  those  sections 
of  the  city  where  the  immigrants  work  and 
live;  enough  of  them  must  be  open  to  provide 
for  all  neighborhoods.  The  sessions,  especially 
in  beginning  classes,  must  be  short,  and  there 
must  be  some  form  of  recreation  every  eve- 
ning. It  should  be  possible  to  cooperate  in  this 
with  the  social  centers  of  the  schools  and 
private  social  agencies.  Four  nights  a  week  of 
straight  work  are  too  many. 
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The  teachers  must  be  vigorous  and  inter- 
ested. They  must  not  he  the  political  ap- 
pointees qi  a  partisan  school  board.  In  a 
night-school  class,  what  is  needed  is  not  so 
much  a  pedagogue  as  a  vigorous  person  with 
interest  and  belief  and  understanding.  The 
methods  of  instruction  must  include  some 
form  of  the  so-called  "  dramatic  method."  The 
text-books  must  be  fitted  to  adults.  The  night- 
school  teachers  of  a  given  community  should 
meet  regularly  as  a  condition  of  their  appoint- 
ment, for  conference  and  training.  If  text- 
book and  lesson  leaflets  are  inadequate,  the 
teachers'  conference  can  appoint  a  committee 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  their  number  to 
work  out  simple  texts  and  methods,  in  Eng- 
lish and  civics,  adapted  to  their  community. 

A  very  important  measure  in  keeping  up 
night-school  interest  and  attendance  is  that 
of  interesting  employers  in  following  up,  every 
week,  in  an  organized  way,  the  night-school 
progress  of  their  men,  taking  this  progress  into 
account  when  promotions  are  in  order,  and  in 
other  ways  standing  by  the  experiment  con- 
stantly. Visits  to  the  night-school  classes  by 
employers  often  give  the  students  a  sustain- 
ing sense  of  interest. 

When  night  schools  provide  for  the  recrea- 
tion needed  by  over-weary  men,  and  when 
they  provide  the  kind  of  teaching  needed,  the 
night  school  will  hold  the  men  who  register 
at  the  first  of  the  term.  If  it  can  not,  then 
some  form  of  cooperation  must  be  worked  out 
between  employers  and  public-school  author- 
ities by  which  men  are  taught  in  the  daytime 
in  the  factory,  by  public-school  teachers.  This 
experiment  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Frances  A.  Ejellor 
National  Americanization  Committee 

THE  DUNSTER  CASE 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors  on 
academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure  points 
out  that  attempts  to  restrict  freedom  of  teach- 
ing and  expression  of  opinion  are  now  mainly 
in  the  field  of  the  political  and  social  sciences, 
whereas  in  the  early  period  of  college  and  uni- 
versity  development   the   disciplines  chiefly 


affected  were  philosophy  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences. To  make  the  statement  cover  the  whole 
extent  of  American  educational  history,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  added  that  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod the  restriction  was  mainly,  if  not  alone, 
in  the  field  of  religion.  While  the  point  is 
not  new,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  present 
issues,  important,  reference  to  it  furnishes 
occasion  for  the  recital  of  the  facts  involved 
in  the  first  and  up  to  date  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  instance  of  interference  with  aca- 
demic freedom  in  an  American  college.  It 
will  be  seen  by  those  who  incline  to  historical 
parallels  that  the  first  case  is  not  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  most  recent  prominent  one. 

Henry  Dunster  was  made  the  first  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  1640,  and  until  1653  he 
served  the  institution  with  great  ability  and  in 
the  most  unexceptionable  manner.  In  the 
latter  year,  however,  according  to  Cotton 
Mather,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  so 
called  Evil  One,  fell  "  into  the  briers  of  Anti- 
psedobaptism,"  and  instead  of  submitting  his 
ideas  to  the  censorship  of  the  authorities, 
went  so  far  as  to  speak  publicly  "  against  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  any  infant 
whatsoever."1  His  "  unhappy  entanglement  in 
the  snares  of  Anahaptism  fill'd  the  overseers 
with  uneasie  fears,  lest  the  students  by  his 
means,  should  come  to  be  ensnared:  Which 
uneasiness  was  so  signified  unto  him,  that  on 
October  24,  1654,  he  presented  unto  the  over- 
seers, an  instrument  under  his  hands; "wherein 
he  resigned  his  Presidentship,  and  they  ac- 
cepted his  resignation."2  "  Signifying  an  un- 
easiness "  would  seem  to  be  as  graceful  and 
acceptable  a  way  of  asking  for  a  resignation  as 
any  present-day  authorities  have  devised;  but 
President  Quincy's  account  of  the  affair  shows 
that  there  was  more  to  the  procedure  than  the 
earlier  chronicle  indicates.  In  fact  Dunster 
was  "  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  disturb- 
ing the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  in  the 
Cambridge  church,  convicted  by  the  court, 
sentenced  to  a  public  admonition  on  lecture 
day,  laid  under  bonds  for  good  behavior,  and 
.  .  .  compelled,  in  October,  1654,  to  resign  his 

1  Mather,  Cotton,  "Magnalia,"  Book  IV.,  p.  78. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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office  of  President,  and  to  throw  himself  on 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  General  Court."3 

What  defense  President  Dunster  offered,  if 
indeed  he  could  have  offered  any  under  the 
circumstances,  does  not  appear  in  the  pub- 
lished records  of  the  General  Court,  but  after 
his  resignation  he  submitted  certain  "  Con- 
siderations "  to  the  Court  showing  why  he 
should  not  be  required  to  vacate  the  president's 
house  immediately.  They  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows in  President  Quincy's  History. 

1st.  The  time  of  the  year  is  unseasonable,  being 
now  very  near  the  shortest  day,  and  the  depth  of 
winter. 

2d.  The  place  unto  which  I  go,  is  unknown  to 
me  and  my  family,  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
subsistence,  to  one  of  my  talents  and  parts,  or  for 
the  containing  or  conserving  my  goods,  or  dispos- 
ing of  my  cattle,  accustomed  to  my  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

3d.  The  place  from  which  I  go,  hath  fire,  fuel, 
and  all  provisions  for  man  and  beast,  laid  in  for 
the  winter.  To  remove  some  things  will  be  to  de- 
stroy them;  to  remove  others,  as  books  and  house- 
hold goods,  to  hazard  them  greatly.  The  house  I 
have  builded,  upon  very  damageful  conditions  to 
myself,  out  of  love  for  the  College,  taking  country 
pay  in  lieu  of  bills  of  exchange  on  England,  or  the 
house  would  not  have  been  built;  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  it  was  given  me,  at  my  request,  out  of 
respect  to  myself,  albeit  for  the  College. 

4th.  The  persons,  all  besides  myself,  are  women 
and  children,  on  whom  little  help,  now  their  minds 
lie  under  the  actual  stroke  of  affliction  and  grief. 
My  wife  is  sick,  and  my  youngest  child  extremely 
so,  and  hath  been  for  months,  so  that  we  dare  not 
carry  him  out  of  doors,  yet  much  worse  now  than 
before.  However,  if  a  place  be  found,  that  may 
be  comfortable  for  them,  and  reasonably  answer 
the  obstacles  above  mentioned,  myself  will  will- 
ingly bow  my  neck  to  any  yoke  of  personal  denial, 
for  I  know  for  what  and  for  whom,  by  grace,  I 
suffer. 

5th.  The  whole  transaction  of  this  business  is 
such,  which  in  process  of  time,  when  all  things 
come  to  mature  consideration,  may  very  probably 
create  grief  on  all  sides ;  yours  subsequent,  as  mine 
antecedent.  I  am  not  the  man  you  take  me  to  be. 
Neither  if  you  knew  what,  should,  and  why,  can  I 
persuade  myself  that  you  would  act,  as  I  am  at 

3  Quincy,  Josiah,  ' '  History  of  Harvard  Univer- 
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least  tempted  to  think  you  do.  But  the  times  are 
in  God 's  hands,  with  whom  all  sides  hope,  by  grace 
in  Christ  to  find  favor,  which  shall  be  my  prayer 
for  you,  as  for  myself, 

Who  am,  honored  Gentlemen,  yours  to  serve, 

Henry  Dunster 

These  considerations  are  of  interest  because 
of  their  relation  to  the  facts  previously  nar- 
rated, and  because  they  suggest  that  however 
unfortunate  in  recent  times  have  been  the 
situations  of  college  teachers  whose  positions 
have  been  sacrificed  by  the  expression  of  heret- 
ical opinions,  their  condition  has  been  a  rela- 
tively happy  one  in  comparison.  The  grief 
which  Dunster  somewhat  hopefully  anticipated 
for  the  authorities  in  his  last  paragraph  may 
never  have  been  experienced,  but  that  some- 
where between  their  time  and  the  present  there 
has  been  a  change  of  heart  may  be  deduced 
from  President  Lowell's  assuring  statement 
of  last  year: 

The  freedom  of  speech  of  neither  the  professors 
nor  the  students  in  any  American  university  is  lim- 
ited, nor  are  they  themselves  subject  in  their  ut- 
terances to  the  direction  of  the  authorities. 

Guy  F.  Wells 

Ehode  Island  Normal  School 


QUOTATIONS 

LEGISLATION  FOR  MILITARY  DRILL  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
believe  that  every  American  boy  should  be 
trained  to  bear  arms,  the  Slater-Welsh  bills 
for  compulsory  military  and  physical  training 
in  New  York  State  are  a  conspicuous  example 
of  how  not  to  legislate.  The  language  of  the 
one  which  deals  with  military  training  is  so 
vague  that  the  author  himself  could  not,  we 
believe,  define  its  scope  or  say  just  what  it  re- 
quires. No  scientific  inquiry  as  to  how  many 
boys  would  be  affected  or  what  the  cost  would 
be,  and  whether  the  means  exist  to  carry  out 
the  training,  has  been  made.  It  is  all  a  leap 
into  the  dark,  a  characteristic  bit  of  hysterical 
legislation  in  an  hysterical  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  bill,  it  might  apply 
to  all  the  boys  of  the  state  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen  years,  that  is,  to  about  336,000 — a 
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very  considerable  number  to  be  trained  on  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000 !  But  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill  thinks  that  it  will  apply  to  only  25,000 
boys  in  the  high  schools — although  there  are 
fully  75,000  male  pupils  in  the  high  schools 
and  private  academies  of  the  state. 

But  little  details  like  these  are  of  no  impor- 
tance in  an  hour  like  this.  We  are  to  legis- 
late at  once,  lest  our  sacred  liberties  shall  have 
perished  a  year  hence  for  want  of  boy  soldiers. 
True,  Germany,  the  most  militaristic  of  na- 
tions, never  dreamed  of  arming  and  drilling 
her  schoolboys  until  the  present  war  began — 
but  what  of  that?  Shall  we  not  outdo  Ger- 
many? So  our  schoolboys  are  to  be  con- 
scripted; there  is  not  even  to  be  any  exemp- 
tion for  conscience'  sake — although  England, 
in  her  terrible  emergency  of  to-day,  is  ex- 
empting Quakers  and  others  who  have  bona- 
fide  scruples  against  taking  human  life.  Par- 
ents of  New  York  boys  who  do  not  wish  them 
huddled  into  unfit  camps,  associating  in  early 
adolescence  with  others  they  know  naught  of, 
and  trained  by  men  whose  sole  qualification  is 
that  they  are  corporals  or  sergeants  or  officers 
in  the  militia,  will  have  no  redress  if  the  bill 
passes.  True,  the  bill  does  not  prescribe  any 
penalty ;  but  that  is  doubtless  an  oversight.  To 
be  in  keeping  with  the  medieval  spirit  of  the 
measure,  the  penalties  should  be  the  stocks  and 
the  whipping  post.  Imprisonment  for  the 
boys,  as  in  Australia,  would  doubtless  be  highly 
popular,  in  view  of  our  general  satisfaction 
with  our  prisons  and  reformatories. 

We  speak  of  the  ill-chosen  camp  sites  be- 
cause we  know  what  they  are  to  be — the 
county  fair-grounds!  Whether  those  grounds 
are  economically  and  strategically  well  situ- 
ated, or  not;  whether  they  are  satisfactory 
from  the  hygienic  standpoint;  whether  they 
have  the  capacity  or  not,  no  man  knoweth.  As 
for  the  arming  of  the  boys,  they  are  to  have 
weapons  and  clothing  cast  off  by  the  militia — 
although  many  of  them  will  be  unable  to  carry 
the  regulation  rifle.  Yet  these  boys  are  to  put 
in  longer  periods  of  service  than  are  required 
to-day  of  any  guardsman.  In  this  state,  the 
average  militia  tour  of  duty  is  a  week.  The 
boys,  if  three  men  so  order,  will  have  to  spend 


four  weeks  cooped  up  in  fair-grounds — that  is, 
the  boys  whom  Slater  arbitrarily  picks  out  for 
this  service.  For  this  is  anything  but  a  demo- 
cratic measure;  it  bears  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  Australian  or  Swiss  systems,  for  it 
expressly  exempts  all  boys  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen  who  work.  Now,  as  the  great  bulk 
of  our  boys  go  to  work  on  leaving  the  grammar 
school,  and  many  of  the  high-school  boys  work 
during  the  summer,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts,  it  is  perhaps  explainable  why  only 
25,000  boys  are  to  be  affected  by  a  bill  which 
on  its  face  conscripts  336,000.  Apparently,  it 
is  aimed  only  at  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do — 
chiefly  those  who  are  in  private  schools — 
which  would  make  the  attendance  more  select, 
but  hardly  representative.  Are  these  25,000  to 
save  us  from  the  foreign  conqueror? 

As  for  the  drill  in  the  schools,  it  calls  for 
three  hours  a  week.  Does  anybody  really  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  of  substantial  benefit 
either  from  the  point  of  view  of  acquiring 
military  knowledge  or  physical  benefit?  The 
best  opinion  here  and  abroad  is  in  favor  of 
calisthenics  and  gymnasium  work  as  being  far 
better  preparation  for  physical  fitness  than 
military  drill.  The  rifle  is  apt  to  pull  one 
shoulder  down,  the  pack  to  develop  certain 
muscles  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  is  no 
all-around  training  save  where  the  drill  with 
the  rifle  is  entirely  waived  in  favor  of  calis- 
thenics. Boston  has  had  military  drill  in  her 
schools  for  many  decades.  Any  on  acquainted 
with  the  annual  drill  on  the  Common  knows 
that  it  is  a  wretchedly  poor  exhibition,  from 
the  military  point  of  view.  Certainly  no  one 
would  assert  that  military  drill  there  has  had 
any  marked  effect  upon  the  physique  of  the 
Boston  schoolboy.  We  have  yet  to  hear  a 
claim  that  it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  New 
York  public-school  lad. 

As  for  the  financial  side  of  this  "  prepared- 
ness "  proposal,  no  one  can  estimate  what  it 
would  cost.  A  correspondent  of  the  Evening 
Post  who  has  served  for  years  in  the  National 
Guard  has  pointed  out  that  if  there  are  75,000 
boys  of  the  prescribed  age  who  do  not  work, 
the  cost  would  be  at  the  lowest  estimate  $520,- 
000,  towards  which  $100,000  only  is  to  be  ap- 
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propriated.  Yet  this  estimate  is  based  on 
fifteen-day  camps,  and  allows  nothing  for  rent 
of  fair-grounds  or  equipment,  clothing  or 
ammunition,  and  only  $10,000  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  camps,  which,  by  the  way, 
would  engross  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  many  of 
them  practically  professional  soldiers  and  even 
then  interfere  with  their  regular  duties.  The 
establishment  of  the  camps  would  be  another 
heavy  burden  on  the  state,  while  their  value 
would  be  altogether  problematical.  But  worst 
of  all  is  the  conscription  feature,  which  alone 
stamps  it  as  a  bill  not  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

The  Elementary  School  Journal — April 
Course  of  study  in  drawing  in  the  elementary 

school,  school  of  education,  the  University  of 

Chicago.     I.:    Walter   Sargent,   Elizabeth  E. 

Miller  and  Margaret  Gordon. 
Surveys   as  material  for  professional   study  in 

teachers'  meetings:  J.  0.  Engleman. 
Book  work  with  a  special  class  of  girls  in  a  pre- 

vocational  school:  Mary  A.  Laselle. 
The  professional  significance  of  appointments  by 

teachers'  agencies:  Charles  H.  Judd. 

Education — April 
Transitional  reading:  H.  S.  Hippensteel. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  pictures:  Robert 
E.  Burke. 

By-products  of  the  English  laboratory:  Eric  A. 
Starbuck. 

Some  broader  aspects  of  school  discipline:  Abra- 
ham Deutsch. 
The  future  of  the  class  play:  Rea  McCain. 
Miss  Penny's  researches:  Alwin  West. 

Manual    Training    and    Vocational    Education — 

April 

Is  "prevocational"  a  needed  or  desirable  term? 

Frederick  G.  Bonser. 
The  value  of  a  text-book  in  manual  training  work : 

Charles  Willis  Clark. 
Manual   arts   lesson   plan    (illustrated) :    R.  H. 

Rogers. 

Rush  seating:  L.  Day  Perry. 

Grammar-school    woodwork    made    worth  while: 
Leon  Loyal  Winslow. 


The  educational  survey  of  Cleveland — III.:  W.  E. 
Roberts. 

Organization  of  projects  in  manual  and  industrial 
arts:  Leonard  Righter. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Beview — April 
Fundamental  principles  in  musical  training:  Jus- 
tine B.  Ward. 
About  books:  L.  E.  Eubanks. 
Mental  growth:  Thomas  Edward  Shields. 
Life's  adolescent  period:  Charles  S.  Wright. 
Elementa  Latina:  Francis  M.  Schirp. 
Writing  for  the  press:  Richard  P.  Bean. 

Eeligious  Education — April 

Present  legal  status:  Samuel  Winsor  Brown. 

A  general  view  of  the  movement  for  correlating 

religious    education    with    public  instruction: 

George  A.  Coe. 
The  Colorado  plan:  Loran  D.  Osborn. 
The  attitude  of  certain  church  communions  toward 

the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools: 

Laura  V.  Lynch. 
The  Lutheran  attitude:  George  L.  Kieffer. 
Religious  exercises  in  public  schools:  Walter  S. 

Athearn. 

Religious    education    and    the    world    situation : 

George  B.  Stewart. 
The  annual  report  of  the  general  secretary:  Henry 

F.  Cope. 

The  economic  forces  menacing  the  home:  Samuel 
Z.  Batten. 

Materials  of  religious  education  in  the  family: 
Frederick  Tracy. 


THE  DISMISSAL  OF  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  THE  BAYONNE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  its  decision  made  known  on  April  3,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
versed the  prior  decision  of  Assistant  Com- 
missioner John  M.  Enright,  and  declares  the 
removal  of  Dr.  John  Carr  as  superintendent  of 
Bayonne  Public  Schools  to  be  illegal. 

The  decision  of  the  State  Board  was  ren- 
dered after  it  had  received  the  report  of  its 
advisory  committee  which  examined  all  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  The  committee  which 
consists  of  John  P.  Murray,  chairman;  Pro- 
fessor John  Van  Dyke,  of  Rutgers  College,  and 
Melvin  Rice,  of  Monmouth,  was  unanimous  in 
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its  recommendation  that  Dr.  Carr  was  illegally 
removed. 

Its  report  is  in  part  as  follows: 

For  some  six  years  prior  to  November  11,  1915, 
J ohn  W.  Carr  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
city  of  Bayonne.  On  that  day  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  trial,  the  board  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  two 
found  him  guilty  of  having  publicly  made  state- 
ments which  reflected  on  the  integrity  of  the  board 
or  some  of  its  members  and  also  of  having  tried  to 
coerce  one  of  its  members  to  resign.  By  a  vote 
of  six  to  three  he  was  thereupon  dismissed. 

Mr.  Carr  appealed  to  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion and  urged  that  no  just  cause  existed  for  his 
dismissal  and  that  therefore  it  was  a  violation  of 
his  contract  of  employment  which  was  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  viz.,  from  September  1,  1913,  to 
September  1,  1916. 

The  commissioner  decided,  in  effect,  that  no 
just  cause  existed  for  the  dismissal,  but  that 
under  the  law  cause  was  not  necessary  and  that 
therefore  the  dismissal  was  legal. 

From  the  conclusion  that  no  just  cause  existed 
for  the  dismissal,  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Bayonne  appeal  to  this  board,  while  from 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
such  board  of  education  to  arbitrarily  dismiss  him 
Mr.  Carr  appeals. 

If,  under  the  law,  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Bayonne  could,  without  cause,  at  any  time 
dismiss  Mr.  Carr,  then  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
further  study  or  discuss  this  appeal.  Such  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  commissioner.  He  based  his  con- 
clusion on  Section  71  of  the  School  Law  which  is 
as  follows: 

"  Whenever  a  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be 
appointed,  it  shall  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  education.  He  shall 
receive  such  salary  as  said  board  shall  determine, 
which  salary  shall  not  be  reduced  during  his  em- 
ployment. He  may  be  removed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  said  board.  He  shall 
have  a  seat  in  said  board  and  the  right  to  speak 
on  all  educational  matters,  but  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  vote. " 

As  the  commissioner  reads  this  section,  a  board 
of  education  of  a  city  school  district  can  not  de- 
prive itself  of  the  right  at  any  time  to  arbitrarily 
dismiss  its  superintendent.  If  such  interpretation 
is  correct,  then  no  matter  how  formal  a  contract 
may  be  made,  it  is  purely  unilateral  and  subject  to 
termination  at  any  and  all  times  by  the  board. 
Whether  such  a  contract  would  be  binding  on  a 


superintendent  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  now  to 
consider.  We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  ques- 
tion, can  a  board  of  education  of  a  city  school 
district  employ  a  superintendent  for  any  definite 
term?  If  we  decide  that  it  can  not  and  we  are 
not  reversed  by  the  courts,  then,  unless  the  legis- 
lature changes  the  law,  it  would  be  wellnigh  im- 
possible for  city  school  districts  henceforth  to  se- 
cure superintendents. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  super- 
intendents are  usually  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  principals  or  secured  from  other  states.  Most 
principals  in  this  state  are  protected  by  the  ten- 
ure of  service  act.  What  principal  would  abandon 
such  protection  or  what  man  would  come  here 
from  another  state  if  he  knew  that  no  matter  what 
his  qualifications  might  be,  a  city  board,  if  he  did 
not  at  all  times  humor  its  members,  defer  to  their 
judgment  and  possibly  even  dress  to  suit  their 
whims,  might  arbitrarily  dismiss  him  and  pos- 
sibly blot  his  entire  career?  Few  men  of  strength 
and  individuality  would  accept  a  position  as  a  city 
superintendent  unless  assured  a  term  sufficient  for 
them  to  demonstrate  their  worth.  The  success  of 
a  city  school  district  is  largely  dependent  on  its 
superintendent.  He  is  the  expert  who  is  supposed 
to  have  the  special  knowledge  and  ability  required 
to  secure  the  best  results.  Can  it  be  that  the  leg- 
islature intended  to  place  such  districts  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  secure  the  very  best  talent?  We  can  not  as- 
sume such  intent.  .  .  . 

The  ordinary  employer  has  the  right  to  appoint 
his  employees  and  also  to  remove  them.  He  may 
make  a  contract  with  an  employee  for  a  definite 
term  and  may  discharge  him  before  the  end  of  the 
term,  but  if  he  does  so  without  cause,  he  must 
stand  the  legal  consequences.  A  city  board  of 
education  has  the  power,  in  our  opinion,  to  em- 
ploy a  superintendent  for  a  definite  term  and  also 
to  discharge  him,  but  if  it  does  so  without  just 
cause,  the  removal  is  irslawful  and  the  city  super- 
intendent has  a  right  to  have  it  so  declared. 

Was  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Carr  without  cause? 
The  reasons  for  his  discharge  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  record — in  fact  a  trial  was  held.  The  com- 
missioner has  found  that  there  was  no  just  rea- 
son for  the  discharge.  We  agree  with  such  con- 
clusion. We  have  read  all  the  testimony  and  its 
reading  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  action  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
Bayonne  was  the  result  of  prejudice  and  not  of 
disinterested  judgment. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CEN- 
TER IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION1 

I  have  sometimes  felt  that  the  main  ef- 
fect of  the  words  of  our  printed  courses  of 
study  was  to  hide  from  us  the  real  purpose 
behind  public  education.    To-day  we  are 
so  close  to  its  iminutias  and  so  removed  from 
its  origin  that  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
distinctive  end  which  was  to  be  attained  by 
its  establishment.   I  have  in  mind  now  the 
purpose  that  is  peculiar  to  the  public 
school,  not  the  private  school.    To  get  at 
the  motives  behind  any  undertaking  we 
have  usually  to  go  back  to  its  beginnings. 
Not  long  ago  I  came  across  some  extracts 
from  the  old  Boston  school  laws.    In  1642 
there  was  an  ordinance  to  the  effect  that 
selectmen  were  required  by  law  to  "have  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors; to  see  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer 
so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families 
as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach  their  children 
and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English 
tongue  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
capital  laws."    In  this  frank  statement  of 
our  forefathers'  feelings  we  see  clearly 
their  distrust  of  home  education.  They 
viewed   with   suspicion   any  educational 
scheme  which  depended  upon  family  initia- 
tive and  family  enterprise.     They  were 
afraid  it  would  not  give  to  all  the  members 
of  the  rising  generation  the  knowledge  and 
training  which  were  requisite  for  good 
citizenship.   They  were  frankly  afraid  that 
if  no  central  authority  intervened  in  the 

1  An  address  delivered  February  28,  1916,  be- 
fore Auxiliary  One  of  the  Chicago  Principals' 
Club. 


cause  of  intellectual  preparedness  there 
would  be  a  great  many  weak  spots  in  their 
civic  armament.  And  so  it  was  primarily 
a  civic  motive  which  prompted  the  estab- 
lishment of  tax-supported  public  schools. 
History  tells  us  that  every  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  has  shortly  thereafter 
been  followed  by  an  extension  of  educa- 
tional privilege.  With  every  advance  of 
democracy  has  automatically  come  an  en- 
largement of  the  extent  of  public  educa- 
tion. If  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  the  people 
we  must  educate  our  rulers — that  is  the 
slogan  of  every  party  or  nation  dedicated 
to  the  tasks  of  self-government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whenever  a 
new  branch  of  public  education  is  proposed 
a  civic  motive  is  usually  behind  it.  In  the 
advocacy  of  continuation  or  industrial  edu- 
cation frequent  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  continuation  schools  of  Munich.  When 
we  turn  to  the  essay  in  which  Kerschen- 
steiner,  the  creator  of  these  continuation 
schools,  first  outlined  his  principles,  we 
find  that  it  is  labeled  "The  Civic  Educa- 
tion of  German  Youth"  and  throughout  its 
pages  there  is  a  constant  concern  over  the 
means  for  the  right  formation  of  character. 
Recently  a  prominent  English  educator  has 
translated  Kerschensteiner 's  later  writings, 
and  the  volume  bears  the  significant  title 
of  "The  Schools  and  the  Nation." 

Several  years  ago  in  New  York  City  four 
young  gunmen  were  put  on  trial  for  mur- 
der. After  their  conviction  a  prominent 
member  of  the  district  attorney's  office  gave 
a  page  interview  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  all  four  criminals  had  passed  through 
the  city's  elementary  schools,  and  he  used 
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the  fact  as  an  excuse  for  pointing  out  short- 
comings in  the  present  educational  provi- 
sions. Wherever  crime  appears  in  a  spec- 
tacular way  there  is  immediately  an  out- 
spoken inquiry  as  to  whether  our  public 
schools  are  adequately  fulfilling  their  main 
function.  I  am  not  concerned  here  with 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  such  criticisms. 
I  mention  them  merely  as  evidences  of  the 
kind  of  results  which  the  people  are  expect- 
ing from  educational  systems  they  support. 
As  individuals  we  may  regard  the  public 
school  as  an  avenue  to  personal  success,  but 
society  always  looks  upon  it  as  the  source 
of  the  material  that  is  to  feed  and  invig- 
orate its  vital  institutions.  If  there  were 
a  serious  proposal  to  abolish  the  tax-sup- 
ported school  system  the  storm  of  protest 
which  would  arise  throughout  the  country 
would  not,  I  believe,  be  based  mainly  upon 
the  peril  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
or  upon  the  threat  to  individual  opportu- 
nity, but  upon  the  menace  to  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
public  education,  then,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  useful  membership  in 
a  democratic  society. 

My  reason  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  the 
civic  purpose  of  public  schooling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  implications  which  are  in- 
volved in  that  conclusion.  A  youth  may 
not  vote  or  hold  office.  He  has  no  civic 
status  until  he  becomes  of  age.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  public  school  is  to  affect  his 
citizenship  the  entire  goodness  or  badness 
of  its  work  upon  him  does  not,  can  not  in 
the  nature  of  things,  appear  until  he  be- 
comes a  citizen.  The  elementary  school 
plants  its  seeds  in  the  period  of  six  to  four- 
teen but  its  fruitage  is  not  determined  until 
twenty-one  and  after.  A  school  principal 
can  be  no  more  indifferent  over  what  hap- 
pens to  his  graduates  during  the  years 
leading  up  to  their  majority  than  the  Cali- 
fornia orange  grower  can  be  indifferent  to 


what  happens  to  his  fruit  during  its  jour- 
ney across  the  continent  to  the  eastern 
market.  The  public  school  may  turn  out  a 
boy  who  is  ever  so  adept  in  the  three  R's, 
who  is  thoroughly  well-stocked  with  geo- 
graphical and  historical  facts  and  who  has 
been  excellently  grounded  in  the  first  steps 
of  a  useful  calling,  but  if  he  arrive  at 
adulthood  a  drunkard  or  a  gambler  the 
purpose  the  state  had  in  providing  that 
training  will  be  effectually  defeated  and  a 
great  educational  loss  will  have  been  sus- 
tained. A  girl  may  be  given  a  first-class 
training  in  all  the  household  arts  but  if  she 
arrive  at  womanhood  with  an  impaired 
character  her  value  to  society  as  a  bearer 
and  trainer  of  future  citizens  will  have  been 
largely  lost  and  the  results  wrought  upon 
her  by  the  school  will  have  been  neutral- 
ized. We  provide  tubercular  pupils  with 
open-air  classrooms  in  order  to  save  edu- 
cational results.  Educational  efficiency  de- 
mands just  as  strongly  that  we  provide 
community  centers  to  save  the  characters  of 
our  graduates.  In  the  degree  that  a  school 
system  is  sincere  in  its  purpose  to  train  up 
useful  citizens,  to  that  degree  it  is  bound  to 
use  all  its  facilities — and  to  ask  for  more  if 
they  are  needed — in  following  up  and  pro- 
tecting its  product  until  the  years  of  adult- 
hood are  safely  reached. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  main  way 
the  school  can  extend  its  supervision  over 
the  teenage  is  to  exercise  control  over  the 
activities  of  young  people  during  their  leis- 
ure hours.  There  are  schemes  for  giving 
an  educational  character  to  a  portion  of  the 
adolescent's  work  hours.  I  wish  them  the 
fullest  possible  success.  But  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  such  undertakings  can  have 
only  a  limited  operation  and  affect  only  a 
small  part  of  the  problem.  As  respects  the 
great  bulk  of  young  people  the  public  school 
has  only  two  main  methods  of  approach. 
These  are  (1)  the  systematic  and  standard- 
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ized  courses  of  the  evening  or  continuation 
classes,  and  (2)  the  free,  uncoordinated 
activities  of  the  social  or  community  cen- 
ter. Regarding  the  evening  and  continua- 
tion schools  I  have  very  little  to  say.  I 
should  like  to  see  them  become  as  effective 
in  serving  individual  and  social  needs  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  to  make  them.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  they  can  not  be  made 
to  reach  all  of  our  adolescents  without  legal 
compulsion  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  evening  schools  is  at  pres- 
ent either  legislatively  feasible  or  educa- 
tionally desirable.  The  only  alternative  the 
school  system  can  offer  is  the  community 
center  and  in  that  institution  it  has,  I  be- 
lieve, a  strong  and  yet  gentle  arm  which  it 
can  hold  out  over  its  young  people  during 
their  perilous  journey  through  adolescence 
to  civic  maturity.  The  community  center 
may  be  regarded  then  not  only  as  the  com- 
plement but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  well- 
rounded  public-school  system. 

Sometimes  I  think  of  school  children  as  a 
mass  of  little  objects  which  are  fastened  to 
the  surface  of  a  huge  cylinder  that  makes 
one  complete  revolution  every  twenty- four 
hours.  As  it  moves  inexorably  around  it 
carries  these  boys  and  girls  successively 
through  various  environments.  I  see  them 
first  coming  out  of  the  night  into  the  dress- 
ing and  eating  activities  of  the  home.  Then 
they  move  on  to  a  period  in  the  street — 
chasing  each  other  about,  stopping  before 
shop  windows,  threading  their  way  through 
autos  and  trucks  to  the  public  school. 
There  they  are  plunged  into  classrooms, 
arithmetic,  mental  competitions,  contact 
with  mates  and  various  other  sets  of  stimuli. 
Emerging  again  in  the  afternoon  the  wheel 
carries  them  next  into  a  period  of  games, 
bill-board  excitements,  and  the  myriad  of 
scenes  and  events  which  constitute  modern 
street  life.  After  supper  they  are  carried 
through  an  hour  or  so  of  the  movie,  the 


candy  shop,  or  perhaps  a  dip  into  school 
books,  before  being  buried  again  in  the 
oblivion  of  night.  Each  school  day  these 
children  are  carried  through  the  same  sets 
of  environments — the  home,  the  street,  the 
school,  the  street  and  the  home.  Each  envi- 
ronment may  be  likened  to  a  wash  or  a 
stain.  Each  does  something  to  the  fabric  of 
the  child  every  time  he  passes  through  it. 
Of  all  these  environments  the  school  is  the 
only  one  which  has  behind  it  a  conscious 
and  fixed  purpose  because  it  is  the  only  one 
that  deliberately  assumed  its  job.  Its  aim 
is  to  infiltrate  those  habits,  powers  and  facts 
within  the  fibers  of  the  child  which  will  pre- 
pare it  for  useful  membership  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

For  the  performance  of  this  tremendous 
task  the  school  is  allowed,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  but  1,500  six-hour  contacts  with 
the  life  of  the  child,  and  every  one  of  those 
daily  periods  in  which  the  child's  growth 
is  subjected  to  the  school's  influence  is 
both  preceded  and  followed  by  periods  in 
which  the  street  and  the  home  exercise  their 
own  molding  powers  upon  the  pupil's 
plastic  personality.  I  do  not  intend  to  as- 
sert that  all  oi  the  influences  of  the  home 
and  all  of  the  influences  of  the  street  are 
hostile  to  the  endeavors  of  the  public 
school,  but  I  do  believe  that  in  every  neigh- 
borhood in  this  country  there  are  many 
families  whose  customs  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  carefully  thought-out  practises  of 
the  school  and  many  streets  in  which  scenes 
and  events  regularly  occur  which  are  detri- 
mental to  a  moral  upbringing.  According 
to  my  own  observation  there  are,  for  ex- 
ample, few  homes  even  in  residential  sec- 
tions which  insist  habitually  upon  the  de- 
gree of  orderliness  in  the  care  of  personal 
belongings  that  is  commonly  enforced  in  the 
public  school,  while  games  of  chance,  libid- 
inous literature  and  property-destroying 
pranks  are  to  be  found  on  the  streets  of  the 
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privileged  as  well  as  in  the  slum  districts. 
Such  influences  as  these,  hostile  and  abso- 
lutely counteractive  to  the  school's  efforts, 
work  upon  vast  numbers  of  our  children 
sixty  and  more  hours  every  week,  while  the 
school's  influences  surround  them  only 
thirty  hours  a  week  or  one  half  of  that  time. 
When  you  consider  this  fact  together  with 
the  vividness,  the  attractiveness  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  street  and  the  all-pervasiveness 
of  the  lessons  of  the  home,  if  the  school 
really  desires  to  make  its  deposits  stick  in 
the  child's  character,  really  wishes  to  plant 
a  leaven  that  will  not  spoil,  is  it  not  incum- 
bent upon  it  to  do  at  least  what  it  can  to 
bring  the  influences  of  the  home  and  those 
of  the  street  into  greater  harmony  with  its 
own? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
school  can  work  to  this  end.  Through  its 
home  visitors  and  school  nurses  it  can  do 
something  to  transfer  its  standards  to  the 
home  and  through  its  truant  officers  and 
principals  it  can  cooperate  with  other  pub- 
lic agencies  in  making  the  streets  more 
wholesome.  But  its  great  opportunity  con- 
sists in  its  ability  to  bring  parents  into  the 
schoolhouse  in  the  margin  of  the  day,  to 
discuss  the  interests  of  children,  thus  bring- 
ing the  fathers  and  mothers  into  a  friction- 
less  contact  with  class-room  practises  and 
ideals.  By  promoting  associations  of  citi- 
zens for  civic  and  neighborhood  purposes  it 
can  do  much  to  organize  the  play-time  of 
children  and  to  rid  the  district  of  unwhole- 
some amusement  resorts.  These  you  will  at 
once  perceive  are  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity center.  As  means  of  increasing 
educational  efficiency  they  vitally  connect 
that  institution  with  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic school. 

Before  taking  up  the  organization  of  the 
community  center  let  me  just  point  to  the 
striking  fact  of  modern  life  which  deter- 
mines its  essential  character.   And  that  is 


the  fact  that  as  a  people  we  are  wont  to 
spend  our  marginal  periods  increasingly  in 
some  sort  of  group  activity.  If  a  person 
wants  to  study  painting  he  joins  an  art  stu- 
dents' league.  If  he  wants  to  acquire  a 
musical  accomplishment  he  joins  a  chorus 
or  a  banjo  club.  If  he  is  interested  in  elec- 
trical experimentation  he  joins  a  wireless 
club;  in  public  speaking,  he  joins  a  de- 
bating club.  Everywhere  about  us  we  find 
little  coteries,  little  knots  of  people  coming 
together  to  pursue  some  common  congenial 
end.  The  omnipresence  of  group  activities 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  significant  as- 
pects of  our  modern  civilization.  Manu- 
facturing, political  changes,  social  reform, 
the  acquisition  of  culture — practically  all 
of  the  present-day  ends  are  pursued  through 
corporations,  parties,  associations,  or  some 
kind  of  a  group.  As  a  nation  we  have  al- 
ready begun  to  emerge  from  our  traditional 
policy  of  isolation  and  to  form  understand- 
ings with  other  powers.  "Witness  our  re- 
cent dealings  with  South  American  nations. 
And  so  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  for  the 
boy  or  girl  in  the  teens  the  great  avenue  of 
approach  to  life  situations  is  to-day  through 
some  kind  of  group  activity.  It  is  precisely 
this  fact  that  confers  upon  the  community 
center  its  social  usefulness.  The  commu- 
nity center  is  a  school,  but  it  is  a  school  in 
which  the  pupils  are  groups.  Whether  it  is 
an  audience,  a  dancing  party,  a  club,  a  gym 
class  or  the  gathering  in  a  quiet-games 
room,  the  administrative  unit  in  the  school 
center  is  always  the  group. 

Modern  groups  have  one  astonishing 
characteristic.  When  it  came  to  me  the 
other  day  it  seemed  like  a  bit  of  unextin- 
guishable  sunshine.  All  associations  of 
persons  who  voluntarily  come  together  in 
an  unashamed,  open  way  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  common  end  are  always  animated 
by  wholesome  motives.  The  methods  they 
have  in  mind  may  be  wrong  but  their  ends 
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are  always  laudable.  One  never  hears  of 
a  congress  of  embezzlers  or  reads  the  pro- 
ceedings of.  a  meeting  of  pickpockets.  One 
never  receives  the  program  of  the  conven- 
tion of  burglars.  But  on  the  other  hand 
one  is  besieged  by  the  printed  matter  of 
missionary  societies,  reform  associations, 
improvement  leagues,  Boy  Scouts  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  As  a  rule,  the  more 
widely  a  group  appeals  for  support  the 
more  altruistic  are  its  motives.  And  so  it 
can  be  laid  down  that  any  voluntary  group- 
ing of  human  beings  organized  in  an  open 
and  public  way  is  a  body  which  can  be 
safely  helped  by  an  institution  like  the 
community  center  that  is  devoted  to  social 
and  civic  welfare. 

The  methods  of  the  public-school  system 
and  of  the  community  center  are  funda- 
mentally much  alike.  If  we  seek  for  the 
essence  of  public  education  we  do  not  find 
it  in  the  kinds  of  activities  it  carries  on. 
Reading  and  writing  were  taught  before 
the  school  came  into  existence.  Toddlers 
in  the  home  are  frequently  taught  their 
letters  and  how  to  count  before  entering 
school.  Instruction  is  continually  being 
given  all  about  us — in  the  home,  the  office, 
the  shop  and  the  store.  Not  one  of  the 
activities  of  the  public  school  are,  broadly 
speaking,  indigenous  to  that  institution. 
Every  one  of  them  existed  before  the  school 
took  it  up.  Every  one  of  them  is  still  going 
on  outside  of  the  school.  What  the  school 
does  is  to  improve  the  performance  of  these 
instructing  activities.  Home  education  is 
uneven,  unskilful ;  not  all  children  receive 
it.  School  education  is  systematized,  ad- 
ministered by  specialists :  all  boys  and  girls 
receive  it,  so  far  as  their  capacities  admit, 
in  equal  amounts.  The  essence  of  public 
education,  as  I  see  it,  consists  in  the  better- 
ment which  it  imparts  to  the  activities  it 
assumes. 

The  essential  accomplishment  of  the  com- 


munity center  consists  in  the  improvement 
of  the  activities  of  groups.  Here  is  a 
coterie  of  young  people  who  wish  to  dance. 
When  they  come  to  the  schoolhouse  their 
social  affairs  are  immediately  required  to 
conform  to  certain  standards  of  deport- 
ment. The  environment  in  which  they 
dance  is  cleansed  of  incitements  to  alcoholic 
indulgence ;  it  is  freed  from  overt  entice- 
ments to  viciousness.  In  the  long  run, 
dancing  under  school  auspices  becomes 
more  of  a  social  vehicle  and  less  of  an  end 
in  itself.  In  a  similar  way  indoor  sports  are 
detached  from  gambling  adjuncts  when 
they  are  brought  into  the  schoolhouse.  The 
neighborhood  political  meeting  gains  in 
dignity  and  in  the  representative  character 
of  its  audience  when  it  is  transferred  from 
the  hired  hall  to  the  public-school  audi- 
torium. 

But  the  chief  improvement  effected  by 
the  community  center  is  one  of  quantity 
rather  than  quality.  Just  as  the  public 
school  increases  educational  opportunity 
for  vast  numbers  of  children  so  the  school 
center  enlarges  recreational  and  develop- 
mental opportunity  for  vast  numbers  of 
young  people.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymna- 
siums and  the  social  settlement  clubs  en- 
able adolescents  to  draw  profits  from  their 
leisure  instead  of  character  losses.  The 
facilities  of  these  two  institutions  are  now 
combined  in  many  modern  public-school 
buildings  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  advantages  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  should 
longer  be  restricted  to  the  rising  young 
bookkeepers  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them 
or  the  blessings  of  the  settlement  be  granted 
only  to  those  who  are  not  offended  by 
charity.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of 
these  two  institutions.  They  have  both 
paved  the  way  for  school  centers.  They 
have  shown  such  marked  capacities  for 
benefiting  humanity  that  I  want  to  see  the 
services  they  perform  made  more  universal, 
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more  accessible  to  everybody — made  reg- 
ular functions  of  a  tax-supported  public 
institution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
misfortune  that  school  centers  were  in  some 
cities  first  known  as  re-creation  centers. 
Boys  and  girls  spend  their  leisure  in  ma- 
king themselves  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the 
old  folks  who  need  the  chance  to  make 
themselves  over.  For  youths  play  time  is  a 
time  of  creation.  They  are  creating  their 
abilities,  creating  their  characters,  per- 
forming the  most  serious  task  of  their  lives. 
"We  can  find  evidence  of  that  fact  right  in 
the  activities  of  existing  social  and  commu- 
nity centers.  These  centers  are  not  devoted 
solely  or,  in  many  cases  even  mainly,  to 
basketball,  indoor  athletics  and  games. 
Look  out  over  the  country  and  what  do  you 
find?  You  find  young  people  playing  in 
orchestras,  singing  in  choruses,  acting  in 
amateur  theatricals,  managing  entertain- 
ments, debating  public  questions,  organiz- 
ing clubs,  financing  civic  work  schemes, 
dressing  stages,  painting  scenery,  contriv- 
ing wireless  outfits,  building  bookcases, 
cooking  new  dishes,  embroidering  art 
squares,  trimming  hats  and  fashioning  new 
gowns.  Some  of  the  most  largely  attended 
centers  I  have  ever  visited  were  those  of 
Boston  and  there  they  have  a  frankly  cul- 
tural aspect  in  practically  everything  they 
do. 

The  great  waste  of  ill-spent  leisure  con- 
sists not  solely  in  the  vice  that  ensues;  it 
lies  even  more  in  the  virtue  that  was  not 
developed.  That  a  young  man  should  have 
become  a  drunkard  through  spending  his 
evenings  in  a  saloon  is  only  one  half  of  the 
disaster.  Those  same  evenings  could  have 
been  just  as  en  joy  ably  spent  in  ways  that 
would  have  led  toward  a  vocation,  toward 
a  realization  of  his  particular  ability.  He 
lost  himself  in  the  saloon;  he  could  have 
found  himself  in  the  community  center.  I 


know  of  no  other  institution  that  offers 
young  people  a  wider  range  of  opportu- 
nities for  finding  themselves,  and  it  is  that 
capacity  which  constitutes  its  supreme 
serviceableness  as  an  agency  for  leading 
them  into  a  useful  and  significant  adult- 
hood. Clarence  Arthur  Perry 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 


PLATO'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Greek  thought  had  some  advantages 
over  modern  in  not  having  reached  a  high 
degree  of  specialization.  Neither  Plato  nor 
his  master,  Socrates,  thought  of  viewing 
education  as  a  thing  by  itself,  apart  from 
the  whole  social  life.  Consequently  Plato's 
educational  philosophy  is  an  integral  part 
of  "The  Republic,"  which  is  a  broadly 
conceived  capitalization  of  the  varied  so- 
cial experiences  of  the  Greeks  and  an  as- 
piration for  a  higher  social  order.  The 
idealized  education  appears  merged  in  the 
projected  social  order,  which  itself  seems  to 
be  considered  as  an  enlarged  educational 
process. 

"The  Republic,"  being  a  sublimated  his- 
tory, is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
unique  social  experiences  from  wThich  it 
arose.  Historians  have  evoked  many  hy- 
potheses to  explain  Greek  development. 
Why  was  it  that  this  little  handful  of  peo- 
ple succeeded  in  producing  such  an  un- 
precedented number  of  geniuses?  Was 
climate  responsible?  But  similar  climates 
have  produced  very  different  results. 
Were  the  Greeks,  then,  a  rare  biological 
variation  ?  Their  outbursts  of  genius  came 
too  suddenly  and  went  too  suddenly  for 
that.  When  all  is  said  it  appears  that  no 
hypothesis  is  tenable  except  that  of  mere 
chance.  From  the  common  elements  of 
human  nature  and  environment,  the  Greek 
genius  just  happened.  Or,  rather,  the 
societal  system  which  made  possible  the 
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flowering  of  latent  talent  arose  by  happy 
accidents. 

And  why  not?  Nature  has  always  pre- 
ferred to  work  by  the  hit  or  miss  meth- 
ods of  chance.  In  biological  evolution  mil- 
lions of  variations  have  been  produced  that 
one  useful  one  might  occur.  The  laws  of 
heredity  in  crossed  strains  are  aptly  illus- 
trated by  the  throwing  of  dice.  It  need 
not  be  surprising  that  what  is  so  notori- 
ously true  of  the  lower  creation  is  true 
also  of  the  development  of  society.  States, 
both  past  and  present,  are  mostly  crude 
products  of  a  chapter  of  accidents.  They 
have  been  built  by  accretion  out  of  hetero- 
geneous mixtures  of  rivalries  of  leaders, 
superstitious  cravings  of  masses,  conquests 
of  plunderers,  sacrifices  of  patriots,  craft 
of  exploiters,  greed  of  conflicting  groups, 
and  all  the  other  varied  elements  of  un- 
leashed human  nature  at  its  best  and  its 
worst.  These  elements  have  been  thrown 
together  by  the  chances  of  history  in  vary- 
ing proportions  and  degrees  of  intensity. 
The  resulting  social  systems  have  been  what 
might  have  been  expected:  blind,  blunder- 
ing expressions  of  collective  greed  and  ag- 
gression. Hardly  to-day  has  national  life 
risen  into  the  vertebrate  stage  of  its  evo- 
lution. Yet  now  and  again,  as  in  Greece, 
amid  the  waste  of  strife,  there  have  arisen 
epochs  for  certain  peoples  when  their  co- 
operative life  stumbled  into  a  realization 
of  some  of  the  eternal  social  principles, 
and  when  as  a  consequence  life  blossomed 
forth  into  higher  potencies  and  beauties. 

The  early  records  of  Greece  take  us  back 
to  a  time  of  fairly  developed  social  classes 
in  military  states.  Primitive  communism 
had  disappeared,  though  some  historians 
have  interpreted  certain  passages  in  the 
classics  as  meaning  that  land  was  still  oc- 
casionally held  in  common.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  conquests  had  laid  down  the 


primary  social  strata  of  masters  and  slaves, 
with  a  peasantry  composed  of  conquered 
peoples  who  had  become  partially  assimi- 
lated to  the  forming  states.  Or,  in  some 
cases,  the  same  class  stratification  was 
reached  directly  through  economic  compe- 
tition, by  which  there  had  arisen  an  aristo- 
cratic group  that  secured  for  itself  the 
property  and  privileges  with  which  to  ex- 
ploit their  fellow  countrymen. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Greece 
stimulated  an  early  development  of  trade. 
Commercialism  and  its  ideals  crept  in, 
bringing  the  money  economy  and  conse- 
quent growth  of  cities.  There  was  no 
firmly  established  feudal  nobility  to  con- 
test the  rise  of  the  city  and  its  money 
barons,  so  Greece  became  as  wholly  mer- 
cenary as  England  of  the  industrial  era. 
Commercialism  unrestrained  rushed  to  its 
natural  conclusion,  even  as  it  does  on  a  so 
much  greater  scale  to-day.  The  exercise  of 
free  contract  between  rich  and  poor,  cun- 
ning and  simple,  landlord  and  landless,  re- 
sulted in  an  irresponsible  and  galling  finan- 
cial tyranny  which  used  both  economic  and 
political  pressure  to  exploit  the  people.  A 
grasping  land  monopoly  extorted  the  ut- 
most interest  and  rent  that  a  helpless  peas- 
antry could  be  compelled  by  dire  necessity 
to  bid,  and  sold  the  luckless  debtor  into 
slavery  as  a  punishment  for  failing  to  carry 
the  overwhelming  burdens. 

Greek  literature  of  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  before  Christ  reflects  the  passion 
of  greed  that  consumed  society.  ''Money 
makes  the  man,  and  the  poor  has  neither 
worth  nor  honor,"  expresses  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  period.  Hesiod  voices  his 
despair  for  the  weak  in  the  fable  of  the 
hawk  and  the  nightingale.  The  two  classes 
resulting  from  the  struggle  for  wealth 
were  appropriately  known  as  the  Fats  and 
the  Fists. 
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But  fists  are  made  to  strike  with,  and  the 
fat  in  wealth  are  the  natural  objects  of 
lawless  attack.  So  class  warfare  was  pre- 
cipitated. In  .  some  states  ignorant  and 
brutalized  hordes  for  a  time  despoiled  the 
aristocracy.  As  a  result  a  number  of 
promising  states  and  colonies  were  prac- 
tically consumed.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  fires  of  rebellion  were  stamped  out,  but 
with  them  went  the  vigor  of  the  people,  as 
proved  to  be  the  result  for  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  a  number 
of  states  the  adoption  of  suitable  compro- 
mises brought  some  degree  of  relief  from 
the  internecine  strife.  In  one  or  two  that 
became  the  leaders  of  Greek  cultural  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  Athens,  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances  led  to  such 
an  adjustment  of  the  social  forces  as  to 
turn  the  energies  of  the  people  from  in- 
dividualistic money-seeking  to  activities  in 
harmony  with  the  social  consciousness,  cul- 
minating with  that  outburst  of  genius 
known  as  the  Age  of  Pericles. 

The  constitutional  changes  that  the  city 
of  Athens  underwent  are  well  known.  The 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  people  under  the 
harsh  rule  of  the  aristocracy  was  met  at 
first  by  laws  written  in  blood.  But  the  so- 
cial strife  of  which  these  laws  were  an  ex- 
pression had  reached  Athens  later  than  it 
had  other  states;  and  the  Athenian  aristo- 
crats, aware  of  the  fate  of  many  of  their 
neighbors,  were  more  disposed  to  listen  to 
reason  than  they  otherwise  might  have 
been.  At  this  juncture  the  city  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  capable  leadership.  A  com- 
promise was  arranged  which  became  the 
foundation  of  the  changes  that  trans- 
formed Athens  into  a  political  and  almost 
an  industrial  democracy,  establishing  for 
all  the  freemen  of  this  complex  commer- 
cial state  the  spirit  of  tribal  communism. 
During  the  time  of  Athens'  greatness  the 


individual  struggle  for  economic  existence 
was  practically  abolished;  the  state  as- 
sured to  each  citizen  the  right  to  work  and 
to  live. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  fallacies  that  an 
intense  struggle  for  a  livelihood  will  de- 
velop the  best  that  is  in  a  man.  It  may 
make  him  an  automaton,  or  it  may  render 
him  strongly  aggressive,  but  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  it  will  make  him  socially  use- 
ful. Effort  is  of  course  essential  to  devel- 
opment, but  the  result  for  society  will  likely 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance 
that  circumstances  offer;  in  other  words,  a 
given  class  will  produce  genius  and  talent 
available  for  social  progress  in  proportion 
to  the  educational  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties readily  available.  Thus  until  modern 
times  genius  has  been  recruited  almost 
wholly  from  privileged  classes;  with  the 
advent  of  the  industrial  changes  of  the 
modern  age  the  commercial  classes  have 
furnished  an  increasingly  large  share  of 
leaders,  while  now  that  the  crushing  eco- 
nomic burden  of  the  unprivileged  has  been 
somewhat  lightened,  it  is  found  that  they 
too  are  capable  of  producing  minds  of  a 
high  order.  So  it  was  that  the  Athenians, 
relieved  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  with 
ideals  that  naturally  opposed  the  amassing 
of  wealth,  stimulated  by  a  considerable  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge,  unchecked  by 
any  rigid  priestcraft,  and  inspired  by  a 
love  of  country  that  rested  on  direct  eco- 
nomic grounds,  burst  into  their  golden  age. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  social  order 
so  fortuitously  developed  should  have  been 
transient.  Based  on  no  reasoned  body  of 
political  knowledge,  it  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  fickle  feelings  of  the  populace.  Ke- 
markable  as  had  been  the  development  of 
that  populace  in  intelligence,  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  would  prove  equal 
to  the  herculean  task  of  guiding  the  state 
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through  the  difficulties  of  its  inevitable 
growth  into  an  empire.  And  it  was  at  this 
point  of  transition  that  the  strain  and  the 
downfall  came.  As  leader  of  a  confeder- 
acy of  states,  the  democracy  of  Athens  fell 
into  the  temptation  that  has  befallen  all 
leaders  of  overestimating  its  own  impor- 
tance. Usurping  the  control  of  the  com- 
mon funds  of  the  league,  it  broke  down  the 
republicanism  which  had  been  assumed  to 
exist  and  lavished  the  money  on  its  own 
aggrandizement.  The  results  were  the 
civic  corruption  of  the  exploiting  democ- 
racy, and  the  hatred  of  allies  who  had  un- 
willingly been  made  subjects.  So  weak- 
ened, Athens  was  unable  to  survive  the  war 
with  Sparta,  from  whose  unique  military 
organization  Plato  borrowed  some  of  the 
features  of  his  ideal  state. 

Socrates  lived  through  the  period  of 
Athenian  greatness  preceding  the  decline, 
and  saw  the  gradual  decay  and  overthrow 
of  the  political  power  of  the  state.  Plato 
had  scarcely  more  than  reached  maturity  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Athens.  He  did  his 
work  after  the  democracy  had  failed,  and 
the  Athenians  were  looking  back  with  re- 
gret to  the  days  of  their  lost  greatness. 
Both  men  came  from  aristocratic  or  at  least 
wealthy  families.  But  they  were  not 
spokesmen  for  a  class.  They  spoke  for  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  the  whole-hearted  adherence  to  the 
social  point  of  view  that  charms  us  in  the 
writings  of  Plato.  How  wisely  and  satis- 
factorily the  self-justification  of  the  ex- 
ploiter is  met  by  shifting  the  thought  from 
the  narrow,  immediate  good  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  wider,  permanent  good  of  society 
as  a  whole.  And  though  we  believe  in 
democracy  we  accept  Plato's  criticisms, 
and  hope  with  him  for  the  time  when  so- 
ciety shall  have  outgrown  mob  action  and 
mob  leaders  and  individualistic  competi- 


tion and  shall  have  settled  into  a  more 
closely  organized  form  under  the  control 
of  those — from  whatever  rank  of  birth  they 
may  come — who  can  prove  themselves  to 
be  genuine  aristocrats.  Plato  dreams  of 
social  organization — of  a  republic  which 
weaves  individual  interests  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  He  would  have  all  of  life 
an  educational  process  begun  before  birth 
and  continued  to  the  grave — a  process  con- 
sciously planned  and  carried  out  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  His  educational  phi- 
losophy is  a  sociology  embracing  eugenics, 
vocational  training,  industrial  and  political 
organization,  and  effective  leadership. 

Modern  society  promises  to  carry  out  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  detail,  what  Plato  dreamed. 
Though  philosophers  may  never  become 
kings,  philosophy  in  the  form  of  modern 
science  bids  fair  to  become  so.  Public  edu- 
cation and  political  democracy  are  instru- 
ments designed  to  facilitate  the  rule  of  sci- 
ence, which  eventually  must  extend  its 
sway  to  the  economic  anarchy  of  unre- 
strained competition.  In  the  sphere  of  na- 
ture, as  seen  in  the  farm  and  garden, 
science  has  restrained  natural  selection  and 
the  severe  struggle  for  existence,  and  has 
substituted  reasoned  artificial  selection 
with  protection  and  control.  Social  sci- 
ence, as  it  develops,  will  do  the  same  for 
society ;  indeed,  it  has  already  begun  to  do 
so.  Then  the  thought  of  Plato  will  have 
found  its  realization,  and  the  social  order 
that  temporarily  arose  by  chance  in  the 
development  of  the  Greeks  will  become,  in 
form  suited  to  the  modern  world,  a  perma- 
nent reality,  founded  on  the  conscious, 
reasoned  purposes  of  men.  And  the  new 
order  that  the  spirit  of  Plato  in  modern 
society  is  building  shall  in  turn  produce  its 
greater  Platos. 

G.  R.  Davies 
University  of  North  Dakota 
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THE  STATUS  AND  SERVICE  OF  THE 
SMALL  COLLEGE 

The  American  college  is  unique  as  an 
educational  institution,  though  the  early 
colonial  colleges  were  patterned  somewhat 
after  those  of  England.  From  the  earliest 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  the  college  has 
always  held  a  commanding  position  in  all 
our  educational  change  and  progress,  and 
its  present  popularity  may  be  attested  by 
the  large  number  of  colleges  still  existing 
and  by  the  increasing  patronage  which 
they  receive. 

The  colleges  of  our  country  are  expres- 
sive of  our  democracy.  They  are  as  truly 
significant  of  our  spirit  of  individual  free- 
dom as  are  many  of  our  other  institutions. 
Just  as  Cambridge  and  Rugby  are  repre- 
sentatives of  aristocracy  and  class,  the 
American  college  is  an  expression  of  our 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Since  our  colleges  are  a  growth  of 
our  spirit  of  democracy  and  freedom,  we 
may  expect  to  see  them  continue  to  perform 
services  necessary  to  our  national  existence, 
unles%  that  spirit  which  created  them  shall 
have  been  destroyed. 

Has  the  time  come  when  the  status  and 
service  of  the  small  college  must  be  more 
definitely  set  forth?  President  Wilson  is 
reported  as  saying  that  "the  colleges  of 
this  country  must  be  reconstructed  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  I  know  that  America  is 
going  to  demand  it."1  President  Judson, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  says : 

The  American  college  problem  as  it  exists  in  the 
opening  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  has  not 
yet  been  solved,  and  needs  a  very  careful  and  in- 
telligent study.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
result  of  that  study  should  be  some  quite  startling 
changes  in  the  existing  organization. 2 

Our  aim  in  this  article  is  to  show  some 
changes  now  taking  place  among  the  smaller 
colleges. 

1  Speech  in  Pittsburgh,  April  17,  1910. 

2  Annual  Eeport,  1910,  p.  15. 


Just  what  should  constitute  a  college  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  laymen  as  well  as  among 
educators.  The  term  "college"  still  re- 
mains about  as  indefinite  and  meaningless 
to  most  people  as  our  much  used  words, 
"militarism"  or  "progressive."  Its  free 
application  to  institutions  has  been  about 
as  significant  as  the  title  "colonel"  has  been 
among  Kentuckians.  In  the  past  a  college 
may  have  meant  a  great  educational  organ- 
ization such  as  Amherst,  Vassar,  Bowdoin, 
or  a  "freshwater"  educational  adventure 
having  its  president,  faculty  and  students 
all  from  one  family,  and  whose  work  was 
carried  on  in  one  or  two  small  living  rooms. 

Only  within  recent  years  have  definite 
legal  standards  been  set  up  indicating  just 
what  requirements  are  necessary  before  an 
institution  may  be  called  a  college  or  be 
empowered  to  grant  degrees.  Several 
states  now  require  certain  specific  condi- 
tions of  institutions  wishing  to  be  ranked 
as  a  college  or  university.  An  institution 
in  New  York,  to  be  ranked  as  a  college, 
must  have  a  four-year  course  in  liberal  arts 
and  science,  an  endowment  of  at  least  $200,- 
000  with  six  teachers  doing  college  work. 
New  Jersey  determines  what  degrees  its 
institutions  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old 
may  grant.  In  1914,  Maryland  gave  its 
State  Board  of  Education  the  power  to 
decide  what  institutions  might  grant  de- 
grees from  time  to  time  "as  the  accepted 
standards  may  change."  The  legislature 
of  this  state  by  the  act  of  April  16,  1914, 
provided  that  "no  public  or  private  educa- 
tional institution  shall  issue  any  academic, 
collegiate,  professional  or  university  degree 
without  first  having  obtained  the  assent  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland 
and  the  approval  of  said  board  of  the  con- 
ditions of  scholarship,  study  and  residence 
upon  which  said  degrees  are  issued." 

So,  what  is  meant  by  a  college  is  becom- 
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ing,  at  last,  more  clearly  understood,  and 
indications  point  to  the  near  future  when 
the  states  will  have  controlled  more  prop- 
erly and  guided  more  wisely  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  which  has  been  in 
the  past  too  often  haphazard  and  fruitless. 

The  college  has  always  been  and  is  yet  an 
institution  of  great  variability  in  its  work 
and  organization,  and  when  we  speak  of 
the  small  colleges  as  changing  their  pres- 
ent status,  we  have  in  mind  those  institu- 
tions having  little  or  no  endowment,  and 
handicapped  with  inferior  equipment,  in- 
adequate buildings  and  mediocre  teachers. 

The  development  and  growth  of  the  small 
college  is  a  story  of  great  interest.  The  new 
west  was  its  richest  field.  The  pride,  zeal 
and  devotion  which  the  early  New  England 
people  expressed  for  the  small  college  were 
carried  across  the  Alleghanies  and  once 
having  taken  root  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
spread  rapidly  westward  and  found  full 
exemplification  even  on  the  far  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

Following  the  founding  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity in  1804,  which  was  the  first  college  in 
the  state,  there  was  great  activity  in  the 
organization  of  colleges  throughout  the 
central  and  far  west  which  extended  well 
up  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  a  careful  survey  of  higher  education  in 
the  west  made  in  1829,  twenty-eight  col- 
leges are  listed  as  having  766  graduates, 
and  1,430  students.  Among  these  institu- 
tions the  University  of  Transylvania,  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  chartered  in  1798,  is  re- 
ported as  the  "niost  ancient  in  the  western 
country"  and  whose  " library,  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  are  very  respec- 
table. '  '3  Of  these  twenty-eight  institutions, 
six  were  in  Ohio  and  five  in  Kentucky. 

The  coming  of  Horace  Mann  to  Ohio  in 

z  American  Quarterly  Register,  Vol.  III.,  p.  128. 
On  June  last  when  this  institution  celebrated  its 
117th  session,  its  name  was  changed  to  Transyl- 
vania College. 
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1852  to  accept  the  first  presidency  of 
Antioch  College,  and  the  novel  adventure 
of  the  admission  of  women  to  this  college, 
added  new  momentum  to  college  planting. 
By  1850,  250  different  educational  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  had  been  incor- 
porated in  Ohio  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
population  of  less  than  2,000,000.  Presi- 
dent W.  O.  Thompson  says:  "It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  that  probably  three  hun- 
dred institutions,  more  or  less  permanent 
in  character,  have  been  organized  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  Ohio."4  Ohio  has  yet 
over  fifty  colleges  and  universities.  Other 
states  have  shown  a  zeal  for  higher  educa- 
tion approximating  that  of  Ohio  and  at  this 
late  date  we  are  realizing  how  foolish  it  is 
for  a  community  to  have  an  aggregation  of 
colleges. 

Perhaps  the  small  college  was  a  more 
powerful  factor  for  good  and  for  progress 
in  the  early  part  of  our  national  history 
than  it  is  now.  In  the  pioneer  days,  the 
small  colleges  with  their  fearless  and  daunt- 
less leaders  carried  higher  education  to  the 
frontier.  Through  them  the  great  public 
first  became  acquainted  with  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  different  phases  of  higher 
education,  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  were  brought  directly  and  indirectly 
under  their  potent  influence.  Many  of  the 
small  colleges,  scattered  up  and  down  our 
land,  were  planted  through  the  tremendous 
effort  and  by  the  untold  sacrifice  of  the 
brave  and  heroic  leaders  who  fought  their 
way  westward  and  brought  culture  and 
learning  to  the  distant  pioneer  settlers.  A 
great  and  lasting  service  was  rendered. 

But  to-day  the  small  college  has  a  differ- 
ent relationship  with  the  life  about  it  than 
in  the  pioneer  days.  In  education,  as  in 
politics,  industry,  commerce  and  religion, 
the  old  ways  are  gone ;  the  new  are  upon  us. 
All  must  realize  that  our  social,  industrial, 

4  Ohio  Centennial  Celebration,  1903,  p.  489. 
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economic  and  domestic  life  is  something 
very  different  from  what  it  was  a  half-cen- 
tury ago.  Just  as  standardization,  concen- 
tration and  power  are  necessary  in  all 
effective  industrial  organizations,  so  they 
are  essential  in  higher  education.  A  great 
many  of  our  small  colleges  have  not  recog- 
nized, seemingly,  this  wonderful  change  in 
our  national  life  and  are  still  living  in  the 
pioneer  days.  Their  tools  and  methods  are 
often  those  of  the  days  of  the  flint-lock 
musket,  while  we  live  in  a  time  of  forty- 
eight  centimeter  guns  and  aeroplanes. 

Much  that  was  needed  in  the  functioning 
of  the  small  college  a  century  or  even  a 
generation  ago,  to-day  has  no  place.  In- 
vention, changed  ways  of  living  and  the 
new  and  varied  demands  of  the  trades  and 
professions  have  brought  problems  in 
higher  education  never  dreamed  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  little,  poorly  equipped  and 
tottering  college,  however  honest  and  ambi- 
tious, must  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  the  new  conditions  confronting 
it.  What  we  need  to-day  is  less  energy  and 
money  expended  in  trying  to  maintain  so 
many  colleges,  and  more  money,  life,  power, 
personality  and  educational  worth  put  into 
fewer  and  stronger  colleges.  Happily,  some 
of  the  smaller  colleges  have  recognized  this 
and  have  made  way  for  the  new  order. 

But  the  value  of  the  small  college,  when 
properly  organized  and  well  equipped,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  There  are  many 
advantages  found  in  such  an  institution. 
Students  are  taught  in  smaller  groups; 
personal  relations  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent are  closer  and  more  constant  than  in 
the  large  school,  and  usually  better  teaching 
is  found  in  the  stronger  college  than  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  large  universities. 
On  this  point  Chancellor  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan says: 

There  is  no  worse  teaching  done  under  the  sun 
than  in  the  lower  classes  of  some  of  our  most  fa- 


mous colleges.  Cheap  tutors,  inexperienced  and 
underpaid,  are  set  to  lecture  to  classes  far  beyond 
their  power  to  interest.5 

In  advising  that  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion should  exist  in  the  university,  Professor 
Horace  H.  Hollister  in  his  new  and  stimu- 
lating book  says: 

If  it  is  right  and  desirable  that  novices  in  the 
work  of  teaching  should  be  supervised  anywhere 
above  the  elementary  grades,  it  is  certainly  in 
order  here. 6 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  small 
college  is  found  in  its  opportunity  for  char- 
acter-building and  habit-forming  among 
its  students.  One  can  not  study  the  student 
life  of  our  great  colleges  and  universities 
to-day  without  being  seriously  impressed 
with  the  very  great  temptations  which  con- 
stantly surround  young  freshmen  away 
from  home,  it  may  be,  for  the  first  time. 
In  this  day  of  so  much  ease,  luxury,  wealth 
and  leisure,  when  student  activities  are 
often  self-directed,  the  social  responsibility 
of  all  students  becomes  very  great,  and  the 
small  college  has  an  exceedingly  rich  op- 
portunity to  guide  personally  the  life  of 
its  students. 

To  meet  the  new  demands  in  education 
and  to  do  honest  and  acceptable  work,  many 
of  our  weak  and  struggling  schools,  pass- 
ing as  four-year  colleges,  are  attempting 
but  two  years'  college  work.  Such  colleges 
have  very  appropriately  taken  the  name 
"junior  college."  They  have  discovered 
that  the  real  service  which  they  can  render 
is  not  offering  a  four-year  course  of  sham 
education,  but  one  bounded  by  their  re- 
sources and  equipment  which  will  permit 
doing  no  more  than  two  years  of  standard 
work. 

This  change  in  the  work  of  the  weak  and 
inefficient  four-year  college  was  urged  by 
that    far-sighted    and    gifted  educator, 

5  "The  Voice  of  the  Scholar,"  p.  118. 
e  "  The  Administration  of  Education  in  Democ- 
racy,' '  p.  246. 
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William  R.  Harper,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  in  an  address  upon 
the  position  of  the  small  college,  made  in 
1900,  he  said : 

It  is  probable  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
colleges  now  chartered  in  the  United  States  would 
show  that  at  least  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
are  doing  work  of  a  character  only  little  removed 
from  that  of  an  academy.''' 

President  Harper  believed  at  that  time 
that  two  hundred  colleges  existed  in  this 
country  that  should  become  junior  colleges. 

President  Judson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  his  annual  report  for  1911-12 
in  discussing  economy  of  time  in  education 
remarks  that  "an  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject shows  plainly  that  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  work  required  in  the 
four  years  college  work  is  in  content  and 
essentially  in  mode  of  treatment  merely 
high-school  work."8  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton  in  his  report  for  1913  in  commenting 
favorably  upon  the  junior  college  move- 
ment says  that  "two  or  three  hundred  of 
the  smaller  colleges  should  become  junior 
colleges,  and  give  all  their  strength  to  the 
work  of  the  first  two  college  years."9 

Such  a  change  suggested  for  many  of  the 
smaller  colleges  seems  imperative,  if  they 
are  to  survive.  In  almost  every  state  we 
have  too  many  colleges.  A  good  example  of 
the  multiplicity  of  colleges  may  be  found 
in  far-off  Oregon,  in  the  upper  "Willamette 
Valley,  though  almost  any  central  western 
state  might  be  selected  to  illustrate.  In 
this  valley  from  Portland  to  Eugene — about 
one  hundred  miles  long  by  fifty  miles  wide 
— may  be  found  twelve  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. One  of  these  schools,  though  char- 
tered nearly  seventy  years  ago,  had  for 
1913-14  only  seventy-three  college  students 
and  thirty-four  preparatory  students.  An- 
other college,  almost  as  old,  had  for  the 

7N.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  1900,  p.  81. 

s  Page  8. 

s  Vol.  I.,  XLI. 


same  year,  sixty-five  regular  college  stu- 
dents, and  a  third  college  nearly  fifty  years 
old  enrolled  for  1913-14  only  thirty-seven 
regular  college  students  and  thirty-two 
students  in  the  academy.  In  the  midst  of 
this  aggregation  of  colleges  is  the  state 
normal  school.  Of  the  one  hundred  forty 
or  more  colleges  for  women  in  the  south  in 
1912,  only  about  one  fifth  were  doing  stand- 
ard college  work  and  more  than  one  third 
were  counting  two  years  of  preparatory 
work  in  granting  the  bachelor's  degree. 

A  state  like  Oregon,  having  twelve  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  one  corner  of 
the  state,  with  a  population  of  only  672,765 
(1910),  or  a  state  like  Kentucky,  reporting 
for  1912  more  than  forty  institutions  doing 
college  work,  is  surely  a  ludicrous  and  stri- 
king contrast  to  a  great  country  like  Ger- 
many having  a  population  of  68,000,000 — 
before  the  war — and  only  twenty-two  uni- 
versities. 

We  do  not  disclaim  against  smallness 
alone  or  against  the  struggle  through  which 
most  colleges  must  pass.  Fatality  does  not 
lie  in  wait  for  all  small  colleges.  Bigness 
is  not  synonymous  with  greatness  or  excel- 
lence in  educational  service.  Up  to  1850 
no  college  in  America  had  over  five  hun- 
dred students;  few  had  three  hundred  stu- 
dents. But  many  small  colleges  have  not 
been  able  to  overcome  such  difficulties  as 
location,  lack  of  sufficient  endowment,  poor 
and  antiquated  buildings,  meager  equip- 
ment and  mediocre  teachers,  so  a  reduction 
of  work  in  keeping  with  their  income  is 
taking  place. 

In  some  instances  consolidation  has  been 
the  way  out,  as  seen  between  Scio  College 
and  Mt.  Union  College,  Ohio  (1910),  and 
between  Charles  City  College  and  Morn- 
ingside  College,  Iowa.  When  the  former 
merger  took  place,  both  colleges  had  less 
than  two  hundred  students,  and  an  annual 
income  of  about  $30,000.   They  were  about 
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forty  miles  apart.  When  Charles  City  Col- 
lege was  merged  with  Morningside  in  the 
summer  of  1914,  it  had  but  twenty-four 
college  students  and  thirty-five  prepara- 
tory ;  Morningside  had  two  hundred  eighty- 
five  college  and  one  hundred  and  one  pre- 
paratory students.  Morningside,  last  May, 
secured  $275,000  for  additional  buildings 
and  now  has  an  endowment  of  $400,000 
which  makes  its  future  secure.  Consolida- 
tion of  the  weak  with  the  strong  institutions 
will  undoubtedly  become  more  frequent  in 
the  future. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  the  present 
development  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  proper  treatment  which  shall  be 
accorded  these  smaller  colleges.  In  the 
past,  the  small  college  has  been  isolated 
from  our  state  system  of  education.  It 
sprang  up  quickly  and  grew  independently 
and  unsupervised  and,  dominated  by  that 
individualism  which  has  so  strongly  char- 
acterized us  as  a  people,  it  has  been  antag- 
onistic rather  than  cooperative.  It  has 
gone  its  own  way,  responsible  to  no  one 
and  rarely  assisted  or  guided  by  a  higher 
authority.  The  marvelous  growth  of  the 
tax-supported  and  foundation  schools  has 
pressed  hard  and  often  mercilessly  upon 
the  small  college,  and  we  have  come  to  a 
time  when  a  more  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  proper  articulation 
in  our  educational  system  of  the  work  of 
the  smaller  colleges  throughout  our  land. 

Perhaps  Missouri  leads  in  assisting  her 
smaller  colleges  to  find  their  proper  place 
in  the  state  educational  system.  In  this 
state  are  more  than  forty  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  In  1911,  a  few  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  realizing  their  inability 
to  conduct  a  full  four-year  college  course, 
and  anxious  to  receive  better  recognition  of 
their  work  in  and  outside  of  the  state, 
invited  the  University  of  Missouri  to  co- 


operate with  them  in  trying  to  better  their 
conditions.  The  university  gave  freely  of 
its  time  and  advice  in  assisting  these  col- 
leges to  become  stronger  and  better  insti- 
tutions by  changing  courses  of  study,  by 
improving  the  teaching  force  and  equip- 
ment and  by  standardizing  the  general 
class-room  work.  As  a  result  of  this 
friendly  cooperation,  seven  colleges  in  the 
state  arranged  to  do  just  two  years  of  col- 
lege work,  which,  when  completed,  would 
admit  the  student  to  the  junior  year  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Professor  Isidor 
Loeb,  dean  of  the  university  faculty,  writes 
that  "several  other  colleges  are  planning 
their  work  so  as  to  be  accredited  as  junior 
colleges  by  this  university." 

In  the  following  table  the  seven  colleges 
thus  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri are  shown  with  some  facts  gathered 
from  a  questionnaire. 
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9,000 

1,500 

45 

75 
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William  Wood  Col- 

lege, Fulton 

135,000 
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38 
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4 

These  junior  colleges  have  an  association 
which  they  call  the  Missouri  Junior  College 
Union,  and  they  work  together  in  a  help- 
ful and  harmonious  spirit.  The  presidents 
of  these  junior  colleges  hold  annual  meet- 
ings where  the  particular  problems  of  the 
junior  colleges  are  discussed.    This  close 

10  Data  taken  from  Eeport  of  Missouri  Public 
Schools,  1913. 
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bond  of  union  permits  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas,  plans  and  methods,  and  all  are  mu- 
tually helped.  At  the  end  of  the  two-year 
course,  the  degree  of  Associate  of  Arts 
(A. A.)  is  given  which  meets  the  objection 
sometimes  heard  that  in  such  institutions 
students  may  feel  that  nothing  has  been 
really  accomplished  if  no  degree  is  given. 

Since  becoming  fully  accredited  as  two- 
year  colleges  by  the  university,  these  col- 
leges have  grown  greatly  in  public  favor, 
the  enrollment  has  increased,  endowments 
have  become  larger,  philanthropists  more 
generous,  and  a  better  class  of  students  has 
been  attracted. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gain  for  these  col- 
leges is  found  in  the  opportunity  offered 
to  train  teachers.  When  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  of  Missouri  was 
convinced  of  the  high  standard  of  work 
done  in  these  seven  junior  colleges,  pro- 
vision was  made  that  students  who  com- 
pleted the  two-year  course  of  study  and 
complied  with  certain  conditions  regard- 
ing special  studies,  might  be  granted  a 
teachers'  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  for  three  years.11 

The  junior  college  has  also  been  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  and  distinct  institution 
by  private  agencies  and  by  state  boards  of 
education.  In  June,  1913,  the  Virginia 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  for  Girls  set  forth  recommenda- 
tions for  institutions  desirous  of  becoming 
junior  colleges.  About  a  year  later  in  its 
circular  of  information  concerning  the 
certification  of  teachers,  the  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  made  the  following 
provision  for  granting  certificates  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  junior  colleges  of  that  state: 

The  graduate  of  a  registered  institution  in  Vir- 
ginia which  does  not  comply  fully  with  the  defi- 
nition of  a  college,  but  which  offers  an  approved 
four-year  course,  embracing  at  least  the  freshman 

ii  Eeport  of  Public  Schools,  1913,  p.  30. 


and  sophomore  work  of  a  standard  college  and  hav- 
ing as  required  subjects  not  less  than  one  year's 
work  of  college  grade  in  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics and  science,  shall  be  granted  a  junior  col- 
lege certificate. 

This  certificate  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  in  high  school  or  the  elementary 
grades,  is  granted  for  five  years,  and  is  re- 
newable. There  are  now  eleven  junior  col- 
leges in  Virginia  whose  graduates  are 
granted  the  Junior  College  Certificate  by 
the  State  Board.12 

The  educational  commission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  which 
is  trying  to  standardize  the  work  of  its 
many  colleges,  recently  adopted  resolutions 
setting  forth  the  conditions  to  be  met  by 
colleges  wishing  to  be  classified  as  junior 
colleges.13  The  important  provisions  of 
this  resolution  are: 

1.  The  junior  college  will  grant  no  bach- 
elor's degree. 

2.  Must  have  at  least  six  teachers  of  aca- 
demic subjects. 

3.  Must  have  a  selected  library  of  one 
thousand  volumes  (government  bulletins 
excluded),  and  a  laboratory  worth  $1,000, 
unless  the  college  is  purely  classical. 

4.  Attempt  no  more  than  two  years'  col- 
lege work  which  should  conform  with  the 
work  of  the  standard  colleges  with  which 
the  junior  college  may  be  allied. 

The  organization  of  junior  colleges  has 
gone  on  gradually  and  quite  successfully 
in  several  parts  of  our  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  south.  In  addition  to  those  in 
Missouri,  may  be  mentioned  Clarendon, 
Fairmount  and  Wesley  Colleges,  Texas; 
Southern,  Sullins,  Virginia  and  Martha 
Washington  Colleges,  Virginia;  Hamilton, 
Logan  and  Kentucky  College  for  Women, 

12  Proceedings  of  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  October 
22,  1914,  p.  42. 

13  National  Christian  Advocate,  November,  1914. 
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Kentucky ;  Martin  College,  Tennessee ; 
Stanley  College,  Minneapolis;  Crescent 
College,  Arkansas;  Glendale  College  and 
Urbana  University,  Ohio;  Graceland  Col- 
lege, Iowa;  Columbia  Junior  College,  Ore- 
gon. 

In  glancing  through  the  educational  di- 
rectory of  the  current  number  of  a  popu- 
lar and  widely  read  monthly  magazine, 
twelve  junior  colleges  were  found  adver- 
tised. In  another  recent  monthly,  on  one 
page  were  found  attractive  advertisements 
<of  four  junior  colleges  in  one  state.  One 
<of  the  most  significant  things  about  this 
■advertising  is  the  prominence  given  to  such 
announcements  as,  "accredited  Junior  Col- 
lege," "standardized  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity,"  "accredited  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,"  "rated  as  Junior  College 
Class  ' A'  of  the  University  of  ." 

In  studying  more  than  a  score  of  cata- 
logues of  these  institutions,  one  is  especially 
surprised  to  note  the  thorough  training  and 
broad  experience  of  so  many  of  the  teach- 
ers. Graduates  of  standard  colleges  or 
universities  are  usually  selected  as  teach- 
ers. Selecting  at  random,  we  find  in 
Hardin  College,  Missouri,  nine  out  of  the 
ten  academic  teachers  hold  degrees  from 
standard  universities;  in  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, Kentucky,  six  out  of  ten  teachers;  in 
Virginia  College,  Virginia,  eight  out  of  ten 
teachers;  in  Howard-Payne  College,  Mis- 
souri, seven  out  of  eight  teachers  hold  de- 
grees from  standard  institutions. 

Now,  just  what  is  the  significance  of 
this  change  among  the  smaller  colleges?  Is 
it  a  natural  and  necessary  evolution  or  a 
mere  fanciful  venture  destined  to  vanish 
when  the  novelty  will  have  passed  ?  Can  it 
be  a  movement  based  on  a  popular  wave  in 
college  education  befitting  our  time  when 
all  are  looking  for  or  trying  out  something 
new  in  education?    Addressing  the  Na- 


tional Education  Association  in  1911,  a 
president  of  a  western  university,  after  ex- 
pressing his  disapproval  of  the  junior  col- 
lege as  "unsound  and  destined  to  have  only 
a  passing  vogue,"  concluded  his  address 
in  the  following  words : 

I  see  no  reason  to  expect  the  separate  and  dis- 
tinct junior  college  to  be  a  typical  feature  of 
American  higher  education. 

At  that  time  many  of  us  might  have  ex- 
pressed a  like  conviction,  but  the  present 
situation  regarding  the  junior  college 
would  seem  to  warrant  the  opposite  view. 

Our  period  of  general  education  has  be- 
come too  long,  caused  chiefly  by  the  higher 
requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  and 
by  the  new  demands  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional education.  The  junior  college 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  University 
of  California,  and  more  recently  by  the 
University  of  Nevada,  as  a  proper  basis  for 
technical  and  professional  training,  and  in 
this  regard  is  equivalent  to  the  secondary 
schools  of  Germany  and  France.  The 
junior  college  comes  to  answer  a  long-felt 
want  in  America,  and  enough  headway  has 
been  made  and  results  achieved  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  it  can  not  be  called  a 
"passing  vogue,"  but  part  of  a  great  na- 
tion-wide movement  in  the  proper  adjust- 
ment and  articulation  of  higher  education. 

The  immediate  factors  causing  the  small 
four-year  college  to  change  into  a  two-year 
institution  are  not  difficult  to  determine. 
Chief  among  these  factors  is  such  legisla- 
tion governing  higher  education  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  discus- 
sion, as  well  as  the  tremendous  growth 
of  tax-supported  institutions,  with  their 
broadened  curriculum,  higher  standards  of 
scholarship  and  increased  wealth,  which 
have  forced  newer  and  greater  obligations 
upon  the  smaller  college.   To  meet  the  new 
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demands  in  education,  the  more  rigid  legal 
requirements  and  the  greater  growth  of 
standardization  among  the  leading  colleges, 
more  money  must  be  expended,  and  the  an- 
nual income  of  many  small  colleges  is  not 
always  sure  or  sufficient.  Many  little  col- 
leges must  change  to  survive.  As  strong 
institutions  continue  to  grow  in  public 
favor,  and  as  the  laws  governing  higher 
education  become  more  exacting  and  defi- 
nite, the  way  of  the  inferior  college  will  be 
increasingly  difficult  and  embarrassing. 

To  these  causes  may  be  added  the  desire 
among  institutions  for  educational  honesty. 
As  we  have  demanded  cessation  of  graft  in 
politics,  housecleaning  in  city  government, 
honesty  and  efficiency  in  business,  so  we 
are  asking  for  honesty  in  education.  Noth- 
ing in  all  our  commercial  advertising  has 
been  more  thoroughly  false  or  brazenly 
misleading  than  have  many  college  cata- 
logues. The  pamphlets  of  a  newly  organ- 
ized mining  company  or  the  " boosting" 
booklets  of  some  western  real-estate  office 
are  more  creditable  to  the  real  worth  they 
represent  than  are  many  of  our  college 
catalogues.  The  spirit  of  "deliver  the 
goods"  is  abroad  in  our  land,  and  the 
small  and  mediocre  college  must  confine 
itself  to  a  restricted  program  in  keeping 
with  its  income.  The  recognition  of  the 
small  college  that  its  work  must  be  honest, 
thorough  and  genuine  has  done  much  to 
bring  voluntary  action  for  a  two-year  col- 
lege course.  The  favorable  acceptance  of 
the  junior  college  by  the  public  and  the 
hearty  support  given  it  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  our  people  desire  honesty  in 
education. 

There  are  at  least  two  important  de- 
velopments in  higher  education  which  may 
become  powerful  factors  in  the  future  in 
causing  the  reduction  of  four-year  colleges 
to  two-year  institutions.  The  first  one  is 
the  introduction  of  college  work  into  the 


high  school.  While  college  work  was  done 
by  some  high  schools  twenty  years  ago, 
only  recently  has  the  movement  gained  any 
decided  momentum.  In  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  California  and  other 
states,  many  high  schools  are  doing  suc- 
cessfully the  first  or  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege work.  The  high  school  has  been 
called  the  "people's  college,"  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  such  in  reality.  If  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  the  four-year  high  school 
can  each  be  shortened  one  year,  which 
seems  entirely  probable,  the  first  two  years 
of  college  work  in  high  schools  may  become 
quite  universal.  Our  high  schools  would 
then  approach  the  great  secondary  schools 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  no  doubt, 
some  "startling  changes"  would  take  place 
in  our  college  organizations.  The  small 
college  must  meet  the  competition  of  the 
high  school  in  the  future. 

Secondly,  the  turning  of  normal  schools 
into  colleges  may  have  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  small  college.  The  state  of  Wisconsin 
in  1911  passed  a  law  making  provision  that 
its  normal  schools  could  extend  their 
course  of  study  to  "include  the  substantial 
equivalent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
first  two  years  of  a  college  course."  By 
this  law  Wisconsin  virtually  legalized  the 
junior  college.14  In  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Texas  and  other 
states,  normal  schools  have  added  a  full 
four-year  college  course,  sometimes,  as  in 

i*  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Missouri  and  Idaho  have 
recognized  legally  the  junior  college,  Idaho  being 
the  only  state  that  has  created  outright  a  typical 
junior  college.  The  old  state  academy  at  Pocatello 
was  converted  in  September,  1915,  into  a  two-year 
college  by  the  recent  law  providing  that  "the 
course  of  study  shall  include  two  years  and  not 
more  than  two  years  of  college  grade, "  and  that 
"no  course  offered  shall  exceed  in  scope  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work,  as  prescribed  by  the 
University  of  Idaho." 
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Colorado  and  Iowa,  dividing  the  four  years 
into  a  two-year  junior  college  and  a  two- 
year  senior  college.  This  competition  the 
small  college  must  also  meet.  Following 
our  nation-wide  crusade  for  professionally 
trained  teachers,  the  normal  schools  have 
become  immensely  popular  so  that  future 
legislation  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
present  normal  schools  and  creating  new 
ones  is  likely  to  be  very  active. 

Where  small  colleges  have  become  two- 
year  institutions,  the  results  have  usually 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Rarely  has  a  college  seemed  to  have  lost 
anything  by  refusing  to  grant  the  bache- 
lor's degree  and  by  offering  just  two  years 
of  college  work.  One  of  the  most  encour- 
aging aspects  discovered  in  the  study  of 
these  institutions  is  the  firm  belief  ex- 
pressed by  the  presidents  and  officers  of  the 
colleges  that  the  change  is  a  wise  one.  Fol- 
lowing the  change,  quite  frequently  the 
enrollment  is  greatly  increased,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  tone  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution is  raised,  money  is  more  easily  se- 
cured, and  a  certain  pride  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  genuine  and  accepted 
by  the  best  colleges. 

One  college  reports  that  within  two 
years  after  becoming  a  junior  college,  the 
attendance  had  doubled  and  more  money 
had  been  secured  than  in  the  previous  dec- 
ade. One  president  of  a  junior  college 
writes : 

We  have  grown  wonderfully  since  the  change. 
Another  president  is  quoted  as  saying : 

Our  diploma  with  a  degree  was  a  joke;  our  di- 
ploma without  a  degree  is  now  accepted  everywhere 
without  question. 

Recently,  when  a  junior  college  which 
had  just  been  accredited  by  the  state  uni- 
versity wanted  money  for  a  new  building, 
a  business  man  headed  the  list  with  $10,- 
000  and  remarked: 


I  never  contributed  to  this  college  before  be- 
cause I  was  not  certain  that  its  work  was  effective, 
and  that  the  money  would  be  well  invested.is 

The  real  and  lasting  service  these  junior 
colleges  render  must  be  to  young  people 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  who  will 
never  continue  their  education.  No  doubt 
as  development  proceeds  these  institutions 
will  become  real  finishing  schools  with  a 
broad  general  culture,  as  well  as  prepara- 
tory to  further  training.  Just  how  far  this 
movement  may  go,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
the  present  situation  with  its  attendant 
success  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
have  come  to  a  new  and  distinct  departure 
in  higher  education — one  which  at  times 
may  seem  forced,  but  fundamentally  an 
inevitable  and  highly  desirable  one  which 
is  being  gladly  welcomed. 

A.  A.  Gray 

Berkeley,  California 

FACULTY  PARTICIPATION  IN  COL- 
LEGE GOVERNMENT 

In  October,  1915,  at  the  request  of  the 
president  of  Reed  College,  the  faculty 
elected  a  committee  on  organization  and 
instructed  the  committee  to  propose  a  con- 
stitution for  the  college.  After  several 
months  of  deliberation,  this  committee, 
consisting  of  Professors  Morgan,  Coleman, 
Griffin,  Ogburn  and  Torrey,  presented  a 
plan  which  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  faculty.  The  board  of  trustees, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  then  took  such  action 
as  was  necessary  to  put  the  plan  of  gov- 
ernment into  immediate  operation.  The 
plan  was  adopted  as  follows : 

constitution  of  reed  college 

The  Faculty 

1.  The  faculty  of  Eeed  College  shall  consist  of 
the  president,  all  professors,  all  assistant  pro- 
fessors, all  instructors,  the  librarian  and  the  reg- 
istrar. 

is  Educational  Review,  January,  1915,  p.  60. 
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2.  The  president  shall  be  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  college. 

3.  The  registrar  shall  be  ex-officio  clerk  of  the 
faculty. 

4.  The  faculty  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Eeed  Institute,  have  charge  of  the  educational 
matters  of  Eeed  College.  All  communications  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  with  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Eeed  Institute,  or  with  any  member  of 
such  board,  shall  be  presented  through  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  all  communications  from 
the  board  of  trustees,  or  any  member  thereof,  to 
the  faculty  shall  be  received  on  behalf  of  the 
faculty  by  the  president  of  the  college;  provided 
that  any  matter  may  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
faculty  by  any  member  thereof  to  the  welfare  com- 
mittee for  consideration  by  such  committee  and  for 
submission  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Eeed  Insti- 
tute, and  any  matter  submitted  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  or  any  member  thereof,  to  the  welfare 
committee,  shall  be,  by  such  committee,  when  so 
requested,  submitted  to  the  faculty. 

5.  The  following  standing  committees  of  the  fac- 
ulty shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  president: 
Administration,  Curriculum, 
Admission  of  (Students,  Dramatics, 

Athletics,  Extension  Courses, 

Chapel,  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

Civic  Affairs,  Library, 

Commencement,  Music, 

Community  Affairs,         Public  Health. 

The  president  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  each 

standing  committee. 

6.  Eegular  meetings  of  the  faculty  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  while 
the  college  is  in  session,  at  four  o'clock  p.m.  The 
order  of  business  at  regular  meetings  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Eeading  of  the  minutes; 
Announcements  by  the  president; 
Special  order; 

Eeports  of  the  council  and  standing  committees; 

Eeports  of  special  committees; 

Unfinished  'business ; 

New  business. 
A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  presi- 
dent, or  by  any  three  members  of  the  faculty,  at 
any  time,  provided  written  notice  is  given  of  the 
business  to  come  before  the  meeting. 

The  Welfare  Committee 
1.  The  faculty  shall  join  with  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Eeed  Institute  in  creating  a  committee  to 


be  known  as  the  welfare  committee.  This  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  two  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Eeed  Institute,  two  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Eeed  College,  and  the  president  of  Eeed 
College,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
committee.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
faculty  in  October  of  each  year  the  faculty  shall 
elect  two  members  to  serve  for  one  year  on  the 
welfare  committee.  The  election  shall  be  by  bal- 
lot. Each  ballot  shall  contain  a  vote  for  two  mem- 
bers.   A  majority  shall  be  necessary  for  election. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  welfare  committee  shall  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  president  or  of  any  two 
members.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  meeting  in 
each  semester. 

3.  The  welfare  committee  shall  have  authority  to 
consider  such  matters  as  shall  be  referred  to  it  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Eeed  Institute,  by  the 
president  of  the  college,  by  the  council,  or  by  any 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  shall  make  such  writ- 
ten recommendations  to  the  board  of  trustees  and 
to  the  council  as  it  shall  deem  advisable. 

The  Council 

1.  There  shall  be  a  council  of  nine  members  of 
the  faculty,  consisting  of  the  president,  ex  officio, 
and  eight  members  elected  annually  by  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

2.  The  election  shall  be  held  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  faculty  in  October  of  each  year, 
and  shall  be  by  ballot.  Each  ballot  shall  contain 
votes  for  eight  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
eight  members  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  elected.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  a  bal- 
lot shall  be  taken  upon  the  members  tied;  and 
each  ballot  shall  contain  votes  for  as  many  mem- 
bers as  are  yet  to  be  elected.  Any  tie  which  is 
unbroken  for  five  successive  ballots  shall  be  de- 
cided by  lot.  All  members  of  the  faculty  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  council. 

3.  All  proposed  recommendations  of  the  presi- 
dent to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Eeed  Institute  re- 
lating to  the  budget  for  Eeed  College,  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  members  to  the  faculty,  changes 
in  the  title,  or  salary,  or  the  discontinuance  of  the 
services  of  any  member  of  the  faculty,  shall  come 
before  the  council  for  discussion.  Such  proposals 
as  receive  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  including  the  president, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  by  the 
president,  with  the  approval  of  the  council.  In 
case  five  (5)  members  of  the  council  disagree  upon 
roll  call  with  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
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dent,  the  question  in  difference  shall  be  referred 
to  the  welfare  committee,  with  the  request  that 
recommendations  be  made  in  writing  to  the  board 
of  trustees  concerning  it,  and  with  the  further  re- 
quest that  a  copy  of  such  recommendations  be 
sent  to  the  council  as  a  matter  of  record  only. 

4.  Meetings  of  the  council  may  be  called  by  the 
president  or  any  three  members  at  any  time,  pro- 
vided that  written  notice  of  the  meeting  be  deliv- 
ered to  or  mailed  to  each  member  at  least  forty- 
eight  (48)  hours  before  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

5.  Six  members  of  the  council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  When  there  is  no  quorum  at  a  meeting 
duly  called,  the  president  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tion seems  to  him  immediately  necesary  and  report 
such  action  to  the  council  at  its  next  meeting.  The 
council  shall  keep  a  written  record  of  its  meetings, 
specifying  all  votes  taken. 

The  Registrar 

1.  The  registrar  shall  conduct  correspondence 
with  prospective  students,  pass  upon  the  creden- 
tials of  applicants  for  admission  to  Reed  College, 
subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  faculty, 
and  under  such  regulations  shall  have  charge  of 
entrance  and  semester  examinations,  final  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  degrees,  schedules  of 
rooms  and  courses,  matriculation,  registration  and 
academic  records. 

The  Library 

The  library  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  books, 
periodicals,  maps,  photographs,  manuscripts,  lan- 
tern slides  and  similar  materials  acquired  by  the 
college  in  any  manner.  The  librarian  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  the  library. 

Amendments 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty,  pro- 
vided that  no  amendment  shall  be  voted  on  until 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  council  for  considera- 
tion and  recommendation. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  GOVERNMENT 

In  proposing  that  the  faculty,  through  a 
committee  of  its  own  election,  draw  up  a 
plan  of  government,  the  president  made 
only  one  request,  and  that  concerning  gen- 
eral principles;  namely,  that  the  plan 
should  avoid  the  two  great  opposite  evils 


of  administration — an  executive  vested  with 
autocratic  power  and  an  executive  vested 
with  so  little  power  that  he  could  not  be 
held  responsible.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, the  Reed  College  plan  of  organiza- 
tion occupies  a  middle  ground. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

For  the  president  this  plan  of  organiza- 
tion has  manifest  advantages.  It  provides 
a  regularly  constituted  means  of  bringing 
all  his  recommendations  concerning  larger 
administrative  matters  before  the  council, 
a  small  body  elected  by  the  faculty  them- 
selves for  the  express  purpose  of  advising 
the  president  on  such  matters  at  the  proper 
time.  It  requires  these  representatives  of 
the  faculty  to  place  themselves  on  record  if 
opposed  to  the  proposals  of  the  president 
before  such  proposals  go  before  the  board 
of  trustees.  It  furnishes  each  member  of 
the  faculty  (and  at  Reed  College  this  means 
every  teacher)  with  an  opportunity  to  have 
his  own  proposals,  or  his  objections  to  other 
proposals,  heard  by  a  committee  in  the  elec- 
tion of  which  his  vote  has  counted  as  much 
as  that  of  any  other  person.  It  enables  the 
president  to  place  his  recommendations  be- 
fore the  trustees  with  the  formal  and  re- 
corded approval  of  the  council. 

This  means  that  after  the  trustees  have 
acted  favorably  upon  any  recommendation 
made  in  this  way,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
member  of  the  faculty  will  have  a  just 
grievance  against  the  president.  If  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  has  failed  to  say  what  he 
had  to  say  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  it 
is  his  own  fault.  If  he  has  urged  his  case 
and  been  voted  down,  and  continues  to 
complain,  he  is  not  playing  the  game,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  the  sympathy 
of  his  colleagues.  If  he  believes  that  the 
council  does  not  fairly  represent  the  fac- 
ulty, he  has  an  opportunity  every  year  to 
elect  a  more  satisfactory  council.   If  he  be- 
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lieves  that  the  members  of  the  council  are 
too  old  and  conservative,  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity every  year  to  make  changes,  for  all 
teachers,  regardless  of  title  or  tenure  of 
office,  are  eligible  to  election.  If  a  member 
of  the  faculty  finds  that,  year  after  year,  he 
does  not  enjoy  these  privileges  of  a  demo- 
cratic government,  because  he  is  always  in 
a  hopeless  minority,  he  can  escape  by  resig- 
nation, but  he  can  not  justly  ascribe  all  his 
woes  to  the  president. 

This  plan  is  likely  to  prove  far  more 
satisfactory  to  the  president,  in  the  long 
run,  than  any  informal  and  irresponsible 
means  he  may  employ  at  will  from  time  to 
time  to  ascertain  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty.  For  under  such  informal  pro- 
cedure he  can  never  be  sure  that  he  has 
learned  the  will  of  the  faculty,  he  has  no 
record  to  refer  to  in  case  of  doubt,  he  has 
no  satisfactory  answer  for  the  man  who 
thinks  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sulted, or  for  the  man  who  continues  to 
voice  his  complaint  to  everybody  because 
no  time  and  place  for  his  complaint  have 
been  regularly  provided  in  a  constitution 
of  his  own  adoption. 

Moreover,  under  the  Reed  College  plan, 
the  president  and  the  faculty  are  less  likely 
to  continue  to  disagree,  because  of  the  defi- 
nite and  adequate  opportunities  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas :  and  if,  in  the  end,  the 
president  makes  a  recommendation  con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  the  council,  he 
knows  that  he  is  doing  so,  and  he  is  more 
likely  to  make  that  recommendation  intelli- 
gently. 

Still  further  to  safeguard  the  president 
against  hasty  and  arbitrary  and  covert 
action,  is  the  provision  that  in  the  event  of 
such  failure  of  the  president  and  council  to 
agree,  the  faculty,  through  two  of  its  num- 
ber elected  for  the  purpose,  may  present 
its  case  to  two  of  the  trustees  elected  for 
the  purpose,  at  a  meeting  of  the  welfare 
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committee  over  which  the  president  pre- 
sides. Thus  president  and  faculty  and 
trustees  have  every  opportunity  to  know 
what  is  going  on  through  flexible  and  reg- 
ularly constituted  and  accepted  means  of 
communication,  opening  in  every  needed 
direction. 

Nevertheless,  the  final  authority  rests 
with  the  trustees,  as  legally  it  must,  and 
the  authority  to  make  all  recommendations 
rests  finally  with  the  president,  as  prac- 
tically it  must,  if  he  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  college ; 
for  no  working  plan  of  school  administra- 
tion has  ever  been  devised  which  scatters 
authority  and  thereby  fails  to  fix  respon- 
sibility. 

The  plan  is  all  that  a  president  should 
desire.  It  provides  unhampered  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership,  and  clearly  defines 
his  obligations.  If  he  fails,  year  in  and 
year  out,  to  carry  the  faculty  with  him, 
he  knows  it;  the  trustees  know  it;  every- 
body knows  it;  the  question  of  leadership 
is  not  confused;  it  is  his  clear  duty  to  re- 
sign. Sometimes  honest  men  do  not  know 
that  they  ought  to  resign;  they  have  not 
the  advantages,  in  this  respect,  of  a  respon- 
sible ministry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
president  commands  the  confidence  of  his 
faculty,  everybody  knows  that;  the  presi- 
dent feels  the  strength  and  inspiration  of 
united  support,  regularly  recorded  by 
established  procedure.  And,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  he  knows  that  the  results  of  his 
labor  are  more  durable  than  those  of  a 
dictator  because  they  are  the  outcome  of 
group  activity. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  TRUSTEES 

For  the  protection  of  the  trustees,  some 
such  plan  is  indispensable.  Since  the  presi- 
dent is  required  to  state  whether  or  not  his 
recommendations  have  the  approval  of  the 
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faculty,  the  trustees  can  tell,  from  month 
to  month,  to  what  extent  the  leadership  of 
the  president  is  accepted.  They  may  thus 
prevent  a  crisis  by  dealing  with  difficulties 
in  time.  When  there  is  disagreement  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  faculty,  the 
welfare  committee  is  ready  as  a  safety 
valve.  The  trustees  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  representatives  of  the  faculty 
may  bring  anything  they  please  directly  to 
the  attention  of  two  of  the  trustees,  elected 
for  the  purpose,  at  any  time.  The  safety 
valve  is  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
becomes  unusual,  thus  preventing  such  ex- 
plosions as  have  occurred  recently  at  the 
University  of  Utah  and  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  FACULTY 

The  plan  seems  to  offer  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantages  for  the  faculty  because  it 
gives  them  full  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  large  matters  of  policy,  without 
burdening  them  with  details  of  adminis- 
tration for  which  they  are  not  adapted,  and 
which  would  interfere  with  their  more  im- 
portant services  to  the  institution.  The 
faculty  have  the  assurance  that  the  mat- 
ters which  most  vitally  affect  them — ap- 
pointments, promotions,  removals  and  the 
budget — will  come  before  their  representa- 
tives regularly  for  discussion.  They  have 
the  further  assurance  that  any  disagree- 
ment between  their  representatives  and  the 
president  will  be  considered  by  a  board  of 
appeals  before  any  recommendation  is  made 
to  the  board  of  trustees.  They  have  still 
further  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at 
any  time  they  can  bring  directly  before 
the  members  of  the  trustees  on  the  welfare 
committee  any  matter  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  entrust  wholly  to  the  president. 
They  know  that  any  one  who  believes  that 
he  has  not  been  treated  justly  has  the  priv- 
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ilege  of  a  hearing  before  the  welfare  com- 
mittee. 

The  president  and  faculty  have  all  the 
power  which  the  trustees  can  legally  give 
them,  and  the  faculty  have  all  the  power 
it  is  possible  to  give  them  without  actually 
abandoning  the  principle  of  concentration 
of  final  authority  and  fixing  of  responsibil- 
ity in  the  chief  executive.  To  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  college  government  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  faculty  under  this  plan  have 
larger  powers  than  are  specified,  for  no  sen- 
sible president  would  often  act  against  the 
recorded  judgment  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  faculty,  even  in  the  improbable  event 
that  a  sensible  board  of  trustees  would 
long  allow  him  to  do  so. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

The  whole  university  world  knows  that, 
a  year  ago,  four  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Utah  were  dropped,  that 
seventeen  other  members  resigned  in  pro- 
test, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  univer- 
sity received  an  injury  from  which  it  may 
not  fully  recover  for  decades.  At  the  out- 
break of  this  trouble,  I  spent  two  days  in 
Salt  Lake  City  studying  the  situation.  I 
talked  with  the  president  of  the  university, 
with  the  teachers  who  were  dropped  and 
with  those  who  resigned,  with  students  and 
with  citizens,  with  Mormon  leaders  and 
with  anti-Mormon  leaders,  and  with  both 
factions  of  the  board  of  trustees.  At  the 
outset  of  these  conferences  and  at  the  con- 
clusion, I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  any 
prejudice  against  any  of  the  persons  in- 
volved. I  left  the  city  convinced  that  had 
a  constitution,  embodying  the  principles 
here  set  forth,  been  adopted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  several  years  ago,  and  duly 
respected  by  all  persons  concerned,  the 
revolution  might  have  been  averted. 

The  source  of  the  difficulties  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  the  failure  of  the 
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various  groups  to  get  together  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  frankness  and  confidence. 
Instead,  they  were  working  at  cross 
purposes,  at  long  range,  on  a  basis  of  sus- 
picion and  misunderstanding.  All  the  men 
I  consulted  seemed  to  me  far  more  admira- 
ble than  their  opponents  would  have  me 
believe  them  to  be.  I  doubt  if  any  one,  in 
the  heat  of  the  controversy,  got  credit  for 
his  actual  disinterested  devotion  to  what 
he  regarded  as  the  welfare  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  more  tense  the  situation  became 
the  wider  became  the  breach  between  the 
factions.  There  were  no  clear,  straight- 
forward, accepted  methods  for  dealing  with 
such  an  emergency. 

The  chief  trouble  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  institution  grew  from  a  little  school, 
which  needed  no  administrative  devices,  to 
a  large  university  which  could  not  get 
along  without  them.  There  was  no  reg- 
ularly constituted  means  whereby  the  presi- 
dent could  get  the  views  of  the  faculty. 
There  was  no  open  avenue  of  communica- 
tion between  the  trustees  and  the  faculty. 
The  student  body  was  similarly  cut  off. 
As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  there  were 
many  indirect  and  obscure  by-ways  of  com- 
munication, with  the  inevitable  resultant 
suspicion,  uneasiness,  unsupported  charges 
and  counter-charges.  The  faculty  literally 
had  no  effective  means  of  registering  their 
protest  other  than  by  resigning.  It  was 
brave  conduct;  but  the  government  of  a 
university  should  render  such  sacrifices  un- 
necessary. No  other  university  need  go 
through  such  costly  experiences.  Fore- 
warned, it  may  now  be  forearmed,  with  a 
form  of  organization  embodying  right  prin- 
ciples, established  channels,  known  to  all, 
accepted  by  all,  administered  in  the  open 
and  in  good  faith. 

William  T.  Foster 

Reed  College, 

Portland,  Oregon 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

NOMINATION  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA  BY 
THE  ALUMNI 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  on  April  10  an  amend- 
ment to  its  statutes  vesting  in  the  alumni  con- 
trol of  the  selection  of  new  members  of  the 
board.  The  plan  permits  the  alumni  to  fill  all 
vacancies  by  first  submitting  not  fewer  than  six 
names  to  the  trustees.  From  these  nomina- 
tions by  the  alumni  the  trustees  will  select 
three  candidates  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
alumni,  and  the  man  receiving  the  highest 
vote  will  be  recognized  by  the  trustees  as  the 
new  member. 

The  board  reserves  to  itself,  however,  the 
right  to  elect  a  new  member  without  confer- 
ence with  the  alumni  in  instances  where 
"  there  may  be  opportunity  to  secure  to  the 
university  the  benefit  of  the  services  as  trus- 
tee of  a  man  whose  election  it  deems  it  inad- 
visable to  postpone."  In  case  the  minimum 
number  of  alumni  ballots — 4,000 — is  not  cast 
in  the  choosing  of  the  winning  candidate,  the 
board  reserves  the  right  to  elect  any  person 
whose  name  may  not  have  been  submitted  to  it. 

Mr.  Effingham  B.  Morris,  president  of  the 
Girard  Trust  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  board,  explained,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  that  the  plan  had  been  worked  out  to 
avoid  the  undesirability  of  an  amendment  to 
the  charter  granted  to  the  university  by  the 
state,  which  states  that  the  board  shall  fill  two 
out  of  every  three  vacancies,  the  alumni  being 
privileged  to  name  candidates  for  the  board 
in  the  third  vacancy.  "  It  is  an  endeavor  to 
retain  in  the  board  the  actual  power  to  elect 
its  own  members  called  for  by  the  charter,"  he 
said,  "  but  it  expresses  the  board's  willingness 
to  confine  its  choice  within  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  wishes  of  the  alumni." 

When  he  presented  his  plan,  Mr.  Morris 
pointed  out  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  interest  of  the  alumni  in  the  univer- 
sity should  be  stimulated  and  that  their  share 
in  its  management  should  be  increased.  As 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
board,  he  said  the  institution  was  becoming 
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more  and  more  dependent  on  private  dona- 
tions and  that  these  donations  must  neces- 
sarily come  in  large  measure  from  the  alumni. 

The  university  can  not  make  satisfactory 
growth  without  the  loyal  support  of  its  alumni — 
morally  and  financially. 

The  alumni  of  any  college  should  be  the  per- 
sons who  have  its  best  interests  nearest  at  heart. 
In  analogy,  therefore,  to  the  shareholders  in  a 
corporation,  there  is  apparently  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  elect  the  directors  in  charge  of 
the  details  of  management. 

The  power  to  elect  a  trustee  under  exceptional 
cases  is  specified  as  reserved.  It  is  likely  that 
this  reservation  would  rarely  be  exercised;  but  it 
should  remain  for  this  and  also  for  the  additional 
reason,  that  it  is  possible  some  man  exceptionally 
qualified  for  service  might  hesitate  to  accept  a 
candidacy  for  election  by  the  alumni,  while  he 
would  regard  an  immediate  election  by  the  board 
as  an  honor. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

The  Boston  Transcript  announces  under 
the  heading  "A  Harvard  West  Point"  that 
Harvard  University  will  offer  systematic  in- 
struction in  military  art  next  year  according 
to  a  scheme  that  will  be  suitable  to  train  can- 
didates for  appointment  as  reserve  officers  in 
the  United  States  army.  The  War  College 
Division  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  standardize  military  in- 
struction, will  give  its  final  approval  to  the 
scheme  when  Congress  passes  the  "  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  Act."  The  courses 
will  fall  into  two  groups,  the  Line  School  and 
the  Special  Schools.  The  former  is  intended 
to  cover  requirements  for  service  in  all 
branches  and  its  graduates  will  be  available 
for  reserve  officers  of  infantry,  field  artillery, 
cavalry,  engineers  and  coast  artillery.  Sup- 
plementary to  all  of  the  courses  in  the  two 
groups,  the  War  Department  will  prescribe 
certain  requirements  for  appointment  as  re- 
serve officers,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  de- 
tailed at  the  institution  will  be  charged  with 
giving  instruction  in  that  portion  directly  con- 
nected with  the  military  art  course. 

In  the  Line  School  for  1916-17  the  following 
courses  of  instruction  are  offered:  Military 


Art  1  (military  art  at  the  present  day) ;  His- 
tory 55,  introduction  to  military  history  and 
theory;  government  4,  international  military 
law;  government  35  hf.,  administration  of  the 
army  and  navy  departments,  military  rail- 
roads, sanitation;  engineering  sciences  4a, 
surveying  and  sketching  (Squam  Lake  Camp)  ; 
economics  la,  statistics;  one  course  in  either 
French,  German  or  Spanish;  one  course  in 
mathematics ;  and  one  course  in  either  physics, 
chemistry  or  geography. 

A  student  may  receive  a  special  designation 
under  categories  recognized  by  the  War  De- 
partment if,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the 
Line  School,  he  takes  four  courses  either  in 
engineering  sciences  and  mathematics;  or 
meteorology  and  climatology ;  or  economics ;  or 
chemistry;  or  an  approved  program  in  scien- 
tific subjects.  His  scheme  of  a  study  must, 
however,  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
committee  on  military  instruction  and  the 
military  instructor.  Students  may  qualify 
under  this  scheme  either  by  selecting  as  their 
field  for  concentration  one  of  the  departments 
such  as  history,  government,  engineering, 
economics,  chemistry  and  meteorology,  in 
which  prescribed  courses  fall;  or  by  a  proper 
selection  of  subjects  for  distribution.  Any 
arrangement,  however,  must  comply  with  the 
existing  rules  in  Harvard  College  for  con- 
centration and  distribution. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City 
on  December  29,  1914,  requested  the  Board  of 
Estimate  to  issue  corporate  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $6,471,739  for  new  school  buildings, 
additions,  alterations  and  sites.  On  February 
23,  1916,  the  request  was  repeated.  A  joint 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  elementary 
schools,  on  vocational  schools  and  industrial 
training  and  on  buildings,  has  now  been  held, 
and  they  made  a  report  withdrawing  the  re- 
quest for  $6,471,739  and  asking  instead  $2,873,- 
695,  which  was  increased  later  to  $3,766,807 
by  the  board.  The  amount  requested  for  alter- 
ations, additions  and  equipment  was  $655,452, 
divided  as  follows: 
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BOROUGH 

OF  MANHATTAN 

Dis. 

P.S. 

Alterations 

Additions  Equipm't. 

Total 

17 

72 

$  7,102 

  $  9,640 

$16,742 

17 

83 

3,614 

  11,660 

15,274 

17 

101 

3,600 

  4,600 

8,460 

16 

109 

10,425 

  18,880 

29,305 

17 

121 

9,705 

  6,350 

16,055 

17 

168 

14,100 

  18,365 

32,465 

17 

171 

13,225 

  13,795 

27,020 

BOROUGH  OF  THE  BRONX 


OPT 

A 

4 

AC\  KA  a 

4y,o4o 

Of? 

5 

23 

30 

1  AAA 
1,000 

oo 

Zo 

oo 
6z 

O  T   CT  AA 

o7,50U 

orr 
ZD 

A  C\ 

40 

OA  OKA 
ZV,OOV 

oo 
zo 

A  O 

43 

d  AAA 

D,UUU 

o^? 
2b 

A  fC 

45 

n  AAA 
D,0(J0 

boroug; 

31 

16 

5,580 

34 

31 

10,105 

31 

38 

4,930 

31 

50 

6,300 

40 

64 

4,700 

39 

66 

13,000 

40 

72 

12,005 

39 

109 

21,400 

34 

110 

9,850 

31 

122 

6,350 

39 

125 

6,075 

34 

126 

10,200 

34 

132 

11,700 

40 

149 

11,955 

39 

156 

12,025 

39 

165 

9,000 

40 

173 

10,075 

40 

174 

9,250 

39 

175 

9,350 

$  3,000 


5,615 


10,915 


8,040 
8,040 
5,145 
10,790 
14,085 
10,790 
8,040 
14,085 
8,040 
8,040 
5,145 
8,040 
8,040 


6,500 


14,585 
8,040 


49,546 
3,000 
6,615 
37,500 
20,850 
16,915 
6,000 


13,620 
18,145 
10,075 
17,090 
18,785 
23,790 
20,045 
35,485 
17,890 
14,390 
11,220 
18,240 
26,240 
22,745 
26,610 
17,040 
20,865 
20,040 
17,390 


  10,790 

  8,040 

They  asked  for  $1,688,243  for  new  school 
buildings  and  additional  sites,  divided  as 
follows : 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 


Dis. 

17 


25 
23 
26 

34 
28 
40 
40 
38 


P.S.  New  Buildings  Additional  Sites 
101    $  50,000 

BOROUGH  OF  THE  BRONX 

40    25,000 

43    50,000 

45    100,000 


BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 


20 
29 

64 
149 
New  bldg. 


$337,610 
376,775 


231,858 


240,000 
160,000 
15,000 
10,000 
72,000 


Total 
$  50,000 


25,000 
50,000 
100,000 

577,610 
536,610 
15,000 
10,000 
303,858 


The  additional  amount  of  $550,000  was 
asked  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  and  the 
erection  thereon  of  a  school  building  in  the 
vicinity  of  179th  Street  and  Third  Avenu  p, 
the  Bronx. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  from  1893  to 
1912,  died  from  heart  disease  at  Winona, 
Minn.,  on  April  17. 

The  committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  on  academic 
freedom  and  academic  tenure  for  the  current 
year  has  been  constituted  as  follows :  Professors 
Young  (economics),  Cornell,  chairman;  Ben- 
nett (Latin),  Cornell;  Cannon  (physiology), 
Harvard;  Ely  (economics),  Wisconsin;  Fetter 
(economics),  Princeton;  Hodder  (history), 
Kansas;  Lefevre  (zoology),  Missouri;  Lichten- 
berger  (sociology),  Pennsylvania;  Lillie  (zool- 
ogy)? Chicago;  Lovejoy  (philosophy),  Johns 
Hopkins;  McGovney  (law),  Missouri;  Padel- 
ford  (engineering),  Washington  State;  Strat- 
ton  (psychology),  California;  Weatherby  (so- 
ciology), Indiana. 

Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  president  of  the 
University  of  Washington  from  1902  to  1914, 
has  been  elected  president  of  Olivet  College,  at 
Olivet,  Mich.  He  was  head  of  the  Latin  de- 
partment there  from  1895  to  1900.  Dean 
Thomas  Nadal  has  been  acting  president  since 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Lancaster  last  year. 

At  Harvard  University,  George  H.  Chase 
has  been  made  assistant  professor  of  classical 
archeology,  filling  the  John  E.  Hudson  pro- 
fessorship of  archeology,  and  Albert  M.  Kales, 
of  Northwestern  University,  professor  of  law. 

Mr.  William  Notes,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  wood  and  metal  shops  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  for  thirteen  years, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Duluth  Board  of 
Education  to  act  as  director  of  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science  for  one  year  and  to 
undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  vocational 
and  industrial  courses  in  the  school  curric- 
ulum. 

At  Stanford  University,  Lewis  M.  Terman 
and  Arthur  Bridgman  Clark,  of  the  depart- 
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ment  of  education,  have  been  promoted  to  full 
professorships. 

President  E.  F.  Nichols,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  who  next  year  will  begin  his  service 
as  a  professor  of  physics  at  Yale  University, 
will  conduct  a  course  in  special  problems  in 
experimental  physics  for  seniors  who  are  ta- 
king honors  in  this  subject.  He  will  also  have 
a  division  of  first-year  physics. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Princeton  University,  held  on  April  13,  Robert 
K.  Root  and  Gordon  H.  Gerould,  assistant  pro- 
fessors of  the  department  of  English,  were 
elected  professors  of  English;  Dr.  William  J. 
Sinclair,  instructor  in  geology,  was  elected 
assistant  professor  and  preceptor  in  geology; 
Dr.  Lewis  R.  Cary,  instructor  in  biology,  was 
elected  assistant  professor  of  biology,  and 
Henry  B.  Dirks,  instructor  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, was  elected  assistant  professor  of  civil 
engineering.  The  following  new  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Neil  Carothers,  A.B.,  in- 
structor in  economics  and  social  institutions; 
Philip  Littlejohn  Coffin,  A.M.,  and  William 
Anthony  Dittmer,  A.M.,  instructors  in  classics ; 
Samuel  R.  Shafer,  A.B.,  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish; Stephen  C.  Guigou,  A.B.,  and  Henry  H. 
Stevens,  A.B.,  instructors  in  modern  lan- 
guages, and  George  Adam  Pfeiffer,  Ph.D.,  in- 
structor in  mathematics. 

Dr.  Orie  W.  Long,  head  of  department  of 
modern  languages  at  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  will  become  head  of  the  German  de- 
partment at  Williams  College  next  year. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yale  Corporation, 
William  Bacon  Bailey  was  elected  to  the  Gil- 
bert L.  Stark  professorship  of  practical  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  school  of  religion.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  serving  as  assistant 
professor  of  Christian  sociology  at  Yale,  hav- 
ing previously  held  an  appointment  as  assist- 
ant professor  of  political  economy. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  who  has  been  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Chicago  since 
1905  and  is  also  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  has  recently  been  appointed 
as  lecturer  on  medicine  for  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School. 


Dr.  Edna  Aston  Shearer,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  edu- 
cation at  Smith  College. 

Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  one  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  Yale  faculty,  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  present  college  year,  and 
changes  in  the  English  department  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  made.  His  retirement  will 
leave  four  courses  without  instructors.  His 
course  in  "  New  England  writers  "  will  next 
year  be  absorbed  by  the  course  of  Professor 
William  Lyon  Phelps  in  "American  litera- 
ture." The  course  in  Milton  will  be  given  by 
Professor  Lawrence  Mason,  that  in  "  aspects  of 
the  drama  "  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Taft,  and  "  selected 
topics  from  the  literature  of  the  Victorian 
age  "  by  Dr.  S.  T.  Williams. 

Harry  Alton  Hitchcock,  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  Cornell 
University,  succeeding  H.  W.  Peters,  who  re- 
cently resigned. 

Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins, 
'95),  professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California. 

Dr.  Julius  Arnold  Koch  has  celebrated  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  dean  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh College  of  Pharmacy,  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1884  and  became  dean 
seven  years  later. 

Henry  L.  Higginson  was  elected  honorary 
president  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  on  March  30. 

Professor  John  Dewey,  of  the  department 
of  philosophy  of  Columbia  University,  gave 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  on  April  15.  The  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year  were  also  elected: 
Professor  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  president; 
President  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  vice-president; 
Dr.  John  C.  French,  secretary;  and  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Roulston,  treasurer. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  Dean  Shailer 
Matthews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
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deliver  the  commencement  address  and  preach 
the  baccalaureate  sermon,  respectively,  at  West 
Virginia  University  commencement. 

Professor  William  Allan  Neilson,  of  Har- 
vard, has  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  the 
annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Columbia  University  on  the  evening 
of  June  7. 

Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  director  of  art 
in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  ad- 
dressed the  Somerville  (Mass.)  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation on  April  14  in  the  high-school  audi- 
torium. The  subject  was  "  Industrial  Art  at 
Home  and  Abroad."  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated with  views,  sketches  and  examples  of 
work  done  by  pupils  of  the  New  York  high 
schools,  including  the  Washington  Irving 
School. 

The  financier  and  scholar,  Dr.  Walter  Leaf, 
had  planned  to  deliver  the  Harris  lectures  for 
the  year  1914-15  at  Northwestern  University. 
His  lectures  were  written  when  the  war  began, 
but  his  duties  as  head  of  The  London  County 
and  Westminster  Bank  and  as  member  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  to  finance  the 
British  Empire  during  the  war  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  come  to  Northwestern. 
However  he  has  taken  the  time  to  print  the 
intended  lectures  which  now  appear  as  one  of 
the  series  of  Harris  lectures  under  the  title 
"  Homer  and  History."  Dr.  Leaf  has  not 
abandoned  the  idea  of  visiting  Northwestern 
University,  and  has  already  outlined  a  second 
set  of  lectures  which  will  deal  with  the  inter- 
relation of  commerce,  geography  and  history, 
as  it  bears  on  the  lands  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Dardanelles. 

The  third  annual  short  course  for  Minne- 
sota school  superintendents  and  principals 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess,  from  April  19  to  22, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  College  of  Education. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  econom- 
ics department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, has  returned  from  China,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  insti- 
tuting of  a  system  of  railroad  accounting.  He 


has  drawn  up  the  first  report  on  Chinese  rail- 
roads that  has  been  published. 

Dean  Gildersleeve,  of  Barnard  College, 
has  announced  that  the  graduate  fellowship 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Madeleine  Dilley. 
This  fellowship  is  awarded  every  year  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty  shows  greatest  promise 
of  future  distinction  in  her  chosen  line  of 
work.  Miss  Dilley  was  born  in  Erance  and 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
She  has  been  specializing  in  Romance  lan- 
guages. Before  announcing  the  award  Dean 
Gildersleeve  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  career 
of  Miss  Caroline  Alison  Duroe,  winner  of  the 
fellowship  in  1914,  who  was  recently  killed  in 
a  railroad  accident.  Miss  Duroe  was  studying 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  was  to  re- 
turn to  Barnard  next  year  as  assistant  in  the 
department  of  geology. 

DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

A  MID-WINTER  FACULTY  MEETING 

About  this  time  of  year  (written  February 
4)  the  faculties  of  those  institutions  which  run 
on  the  semester  plan  are  holding  meetings  at 
which  they  are  considering  questions  which 
relate  to  the  status  of  students  who  have 
made  a  failure  in  the  work  of  the  fall  semester. 
There  are  two  classes  of  institutions  which 
would  not  be  concerned  with  discussions  of 
this  character.  In  some  institutions  students 
who  fail  in  their  work  are  automatically 
dropped.  In  others  students  who  fail  in  their 
work  are  automatically  retained  provided,  it 
may  be  added,  that  they  sustain  proper  rela- 
tions with  the  treasury. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  John  Smith  Jones 
University  falls  under  neither  of  these  two 
classes  and  that  it  is  an  institution  contain- 
ing about  500  young  men  of  whom  150  are 
freshmen,  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  the 
registrar  has  prepared  a  list  of  the  names  of 
ten  students  who  have  failed  in  more  than  one 
half  of  the  work  for  which  they  registered  in 
the  fall  semester. 

The  faculty,  which  numbers  about  fifty,  is 
called  to  order  by  the  president  who  states  the 
special  business  which  is  to  come  before  them 
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and  asks  the  registrar  to  present  the  facts  of 
the  case  for  consideration.  When  all  this  has 
been  done  a  professor  (let  us  say  of  philos- 
ophy) rises  and  addresses  the  chair.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  belongs  to  the  type  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  college  professors 
fifty  years  ago.  He  begins  his  remarks  by 
stating  that  he  rises  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
young  men  whose  names  have  been  presented 
by  the  registrar  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
institution.  It  will  be  best  to  put  down  his 
speech  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

Mr.  President:  In  moving  that  the  young  men 
under  consideration  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
John  Smith  Jones  University,  I  wish  to  present  the 
following  arguments  in  support  of  my  position. 

1.  To  send  these  boys  home  at  this  period  in 
their  college  life  would  mean  simply  the  ruin  of 
their  present  and  future  prospects.  These  boys 
are  at  an  age  of  unusual  sensitiveness.  More  than 
at  any  other  time  in  their  career  would  they  feel 
the  weight  of  a  blow  like  this.  Their  spirits  would 
be  broken  and  in  all  probability  they  would  never 
overcome  the  depression  which  our  action  would 
put  upon  them. 

2.  In  the  second  place  I  would  base  my  argu- 
ment upon  the  effects  which  this  action  would  pro- 
duce upon  their  parents.  I  happen  to  know  per- 
sonally the  circumstances  connected  with  several 
of  the  boys  and  in  one  case  I  understand  that  a 
mortgage  was  placed  upon  the  homestead  in  order 
that  the  boy  might  attend  college.  In  another  case 
I  am  informed  that  the  mother  supports  the  son  in 
college  by  keeping  boarders.  I  have  in  my  pocket 
a  letter  from  the  pastor  of  another  boy  in  which 
he  states  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  disposed  young 
men  he  has  ever  known.  He  states  that  he  is  al- 
ways regular  in  attendance  upon  all  the  meetings 
of  the  church  and  that  his  character  is  of  the 
highest  type.  He  also  states  that  he  fully  under- 
stands that  he  is  not  a  scholar  but  in  his  opinion 
there  are  a  great  many  more  considerations  in  this 
world  than  scholarship. 

3.  Appealing  as  these  two  arguments  may  be,  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  third  consideration  which  is 
of  vastly  more  importance.  It  relates  to  a  funda- 
mental pedagogical  idea.  I  believe  that  boys 
should  be  kept  in  college  and  not  sent  away.  We 
owe  them  a  duty  in  this  regard  which  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pay.  While  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment criticize  any  of  my  colleagues  I  nevertheless 
firmly  believe  that  the  final  test  of  teaching  de- 


pends upon  the  success  of  the  students  in  one's 
classes.  If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  illustra- 
tion, I  had  a  class  last  semester  which  contained 
thirty  seniors  and  juniors.  In  passing  I  may  say 
that  this  was  the  limit  of  registration  allowed  in 
the  course  and  that  the  class  might  have  been 
doubled  in  size  if  it  was  so  desired.  Every  one  of 
those  students  obtained  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  this 
course  (merriment  on  the  part  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers who  are  graduates  of  the  institution  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  president).  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  results  might  not  be  obtained  in  the 
studies  of  the  freshman  year.  We  have  no  right 
to  send  out  of  our  classes  students  whom  we  have 
branded  as  failures,  unless  we  can  honestly  say 
that  we  have  given  them  all  the  help  in  our  power 
in  connection  with  the  work. 

I  feel  very  deeply  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  might  say  much  more  but  with  these 
three  considerations  I  will  close  by  repeating  my 
motion  that  the  young  men  be  kept  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

There  next  arises  a  professor  (let  us  say  of 
mathematics)  and  this  man  is  of  more  modern 
appearance  than  his  colleague  who  has  just 
spoken,  and  he  has  long  ago  discarded  the 
Prince  Albert  coat  for  the  more  commonly 
worn  style.  Without  wasting  any  time  in  in- 
troductory remarks  he  states  that  he  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  motion  made  by  the 
professor  of  philosophy  and  that  he  hopes  that 
it  will  not  prevail  for  the  reasons  which  he 
embodies  in  the  following  statements. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  every  one  of  these 
young  men  should  be  told  kindly  but  firmly  that 
their  place  is  not  in  an  institution  of  learning.  My 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are: 

1.  To  keep  them  would  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  the  student  body.  These  young  men 
are  known  by  all  of  our  500  students  and  their 
case  has  been  watched  by  friends  and  fraternity 
mates  during  the  last  semester.  The  action  which 
we  take  to-day  is  being  watched  by  the  students, 
and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  there  will  be  an 
instantaneous  and  decided  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ards of  our  institution.  Our  students  will  come  to 
believe,  and  they  will  have  reason  for  their  belief, 
that  hard  work  counts  little  or  nothing  with  us,  but 
that  students  who  are  lazy  or  mentally  sluggish 
are  regarded  as  just  as  desirable  and  just  as  well 
fitted  to  continue  their  work  as  the  students  who 
are  ambitious  and  keen. 
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2.  I  most  emphatically  dissent  from  the  state- 
ment that  dropping  a  boy  from  college  is  likely  to 
ruin  his  life.  If  a  boy  allows  this  to  throw  him 
into  despondency  where  he  is  willing  to  give  up 
the  struggle  the  presumption  is  that  there  was  lit- 
tle worth  saving  in  the  boy.  I  should  think  that  a 
professor  of  philosophy  would  know  the  psycholog- 
ical effect  of  a  jolt  on  a  heedless  boy.  Statistics 
will  tell  us  that  these  things  have  caused  boys  of 
the  right  spirit  to  wake  up  and  make  men  of  them- 
selves rather  than  despond  and  give  up  the  fight. 
If  we  adopt  the  spirit  of  coddling  the  boys  while 
in  college  they  will  feel  that  coddling  is  coming  to 
them  throughout  life  and  they  can  make  no 
greater  mistake  than  this.  We  ought  to  develop  a 
strong  spirit  of  manliness  in  our  young  people, 
and  to  assure  them  that  success  comes  alike  to  those 
who  work  and  those  who  idle  will  never  develop 
this  spirit. 

3.  I  have  another  argument  to  present  which  is 
a  fundamental  one  based  upon  sounder  pedagogy 
than  the  one  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  Years 
ago  education  was  only  for  the  few  and  not  for 
the  masses.  With  the  coming  in  of  democratic 
notions  the  educational  pendulum  began  to  swing 
towards  the  idea  of  popular  education.  It  came  to 
be  thought  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  have  a 
common-school  education  and  probably  that  was  a 
correct  point  of  view.  Later,  in  America  at  least, 
it  came  to  be  held  that  every  one  should  have  a 
high-school  training  and  this  is  at  least  debatable. 
There  seems  to  have  developed  an  idea  in  the 
minds  of  some  that  every  young  man  should  have 
a  college  education  and  this,  I  think,  is  a  most 
erroneous  notion.  It  is  possible  that  some  time  in 
the  future  there  will  be  those  who  hold  that  every 
boy  should  be  compelled  to  go  through  a  graduate 
school  and  obtain  his  doctor's  degree.  In  this 
case  those  graduate  teachers  who  do  not  develop 
full-fledged  doctors  of  philosophy  out  of  all  the 
candidates  which  are  sent  will  be  called  failures, 
pedagogically  speaking. 

I  always  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Ian  Mac- 
laren  who  has  given  us  the  character  Domsie  in  his 
book  "Beside  the  Bonnie-Brier  Bush."  Domsie 
was  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  "lad  of  pairts" 
and  when  he  found  one  he  worked  hard  over  him 
until  he  developed  into  a  scholar  who  honored  him- 
self and  his  master  and  became  a  great  credit  to 
the  Scotch  universities.  It  is  possible  that  Domsie 
may  have  been  just  a  little  neglectful  of  some  of 
the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  Drumtochty  Glen  but  he 
amply  atoned  for  it  in  the  success  which  his  schol- 


ars made.  Scotland  has  given  us  such  men  as 
Maxwell,  Kelvin  and  Hume,  no  one  of  whom  can 
be  matched  in  our  own  country  with  ten  times  the 
population.  When  Professor  Eowland  was  doing 
such  distinguished  experimental  wTork  in  physics 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  students  began  to 
flood  his  courses.  When  some  one  asked  him  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  all  these  students  since  he 
had  so  much  experimental  work  to  do,  he  is  said 
to  have  replied,  "I  shall  neglect  them."  All  over 
the  United  States  to-day  in  our  best  universities 
are  professors  of  physics  who  are  the  neglected 
students  of  Professor  Eowland.  He  had  no  mis- 
taken idea  of  coddling  the  feeble-minded  or  feed- 
ing his  courses  into  them  with  an  intellectual 
spoon. 

I  know  the  conditions  relating  to  some  of  these 
students  and  I  know  that  they  themselves  have 
come  to  college  under  protest.  Several  have  told 
me  personally  that  they  did  not  desire  to  come  to 
college  and  that  they  were  well  aware  that  they 
were  not  intellectually  fitted  for  college  work.  The 
ambition  of  their  parents  to  have  them  become  col- 
lege graduates  met  no  response  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys.  It  is  an  intellectual  waste,  a  dissipation  of 
intellectual  energy  to  attempt  the  impossible — 
to  make  scholars  out  of  this  type.  These  young 
men  are  not  bad;  some  of  them  have  fairly  keen 
minds  but  they  have  little  or  no  taste  for  study 
and  are  anxious  to  find  the  work  they  are  fitted  for 
in  life.  I  very  earnestly  hope  that  the  motion 
which  is  before  us  will  not  prevail. 

There  was  no  further  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject and  the  president  put  the  question  to  vote. 
Faculty  records  relating  to  action  taken  on 
such  matters  as  these  should  never  be  pub- 
lished. James  S.  Stevens 

University  of  Maine 

ON  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  PEACE  DAY,  MAY  18 

To  the  Editor  of  School  and  Society  :  With 
two  thirds  of  the  world  at  war,  why  should  we 
observe  Peace  Day?  For  a  dozen  years  past, 
the  schools  of  this  country  and  of  other  coun- 
tries have  set  aside  May  18  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  attention  on  the  significance  of 
the  work  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference?. 
But  with  the  threatened  breakdown  of  civili- 
zation in  Europe  to-day,  the  manhood  of  the 
nations  shattered,  homes  ruined,  productive 
energy  diverted  to  the  one  task  of  killing,  does 
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it  not  appear  that  the  Peace  Conference  is  out 
of  joint  with  the  times?  Under  the  circum- 
stances, would  it  not  be  well  to  suspend  the 
customary  reference  to  this  event  this  year  ? 

Quite  the  contrary;  the  system  of  law 
which  the  Hague  Conference  stands  for  offers 
the  only  hope  to  war-stricken  Europe.  This 
common  tribunal  is  the  only  light  upon  the 
horizon,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to 
keep  this  light  burning.  The  opening  of  the 
First  Hague  Peace  Conference  on  May  18, 
1899,  is,  without  doubt,  the  starting  point  and 
the  center  of  international  progress.  This 
conference  is  described  by  international  jurists 
and  statesmen  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
for  international  law  and  international  rela- 
tions. This  and  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence which  met  on  June  15,  1907,  have  forced 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  equitable  law  is  an  essential  to 
the  realization  of  peace.  Moreover,  the 
achievements  of  these  conferences  have  im- 
pressed the  world  with  the  possibility  and  the 
desirability  of  "  making  the  practise  of  civi- 
lized nations  conform  to  their  peaceful  pro- 
fessions." The  hope  of  civilization  lies  in  the 
progressive  effort  which  has  given  to  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  the  germ  of  an  international 
law-making  body.  Law  is  the  only  substitute 
for  war. 

The  present  is  not  a  time  for  hopeless  de- 
jection, in  spite  of  the  momentous  struggle 
across  the  water  which  seems  to  demonstrate 
the  overturning  of  international  law.  Upon 
close  examination  we  see  signs  of  very  great 
progress.  Almost  all  the  European  Powers 
proposed  recourse  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  or  to 
a  conference  of  interested  Powers  to  avoid 
war,  and  when  this  was  not  successful  every 
belligerent  government,  without  exception, 
published  its  reasons  for  going  to  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hague  Convention.  This  appeal 
to  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  has  no  his- 
torical precedent.  Never  before  have  the  na- 
tions on  such  a  broad  scale  sought  to  justify 
their  actions  at  the  bar  of  this  tribunal. 

Our  task  is  to  strengthen  public  opinion, 
which  is  the  only  practicable  sanction  for  in- 
ternational law.    Nothing  is  more  conspicu- 
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ous  in  the  present  war  than  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  belligerents  to  the  charges  of  violations 
of  treaties  and  the  established  law  of  nations. 
No  breach  of  international  law  in  this  war  will 
pass  unnoticed.  The  combined  action  of  mod- 
ern powers,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Hague 
Conferences,  has  developed  this  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility— a  great  step  in  world  progress; 
and  it  is  not  a  mere  supposition  to  expect  that 
one  outcome  of  the  peace  settlement  confer- 
ence will  be  the  recognition  that  violation  of 
international  law  is  a  legal  injury  to  every 
nation.  The  present  sensitiveness  should  de- 
velop into  conscience,  so  that  the  peace  which 
ends  this  unfortunate  war  and  the  means  taken 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  its  terms  will  make 
a  new  era  in  international  relations.  This 
peace,  which  follows  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  and  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  three  celebrated 
cases  of  combined  European  action,  should 
usher  in  an  era  of  law  which,  as  Mr.  Root 
says,  will  "  constrain  nations  to  conduct  based 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  humanity." 

This  should  be  the  great  step  forward.  This 
is  the  only  compensation  for  the  terrible  in- 
terruption of  the  processes  of  civilization. 
Should  not  the  celebration  of  Peace  Day  this 
year  clothe  with  new  significance  the  meaning 
of  arbitration,  mediation,  investigation  and 
conciliation  for  preventing  destructive  war- 
fare? One  might  well  include  in  this  observ- 
ance a  description  of  the  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague  and  show  its  effec- 
tiveness in  settling  the  fifteen  important  cases 
which  have  been  taken  before  it  since  1902. 
The  formation  of  a  real  world  court,  so  nearly 
accomplished  at  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, should  also  be  emphasized  as  an  ideal 
for  which  the  world  has  hoped  and  waited.  A 
Peace  Day  exercise  in  the  schools  this  year 
offers  a  great  opportunity  to  take  note  of  these 
solid  foundations  of  law  and  order,  and  above 
all  to  point  to  the  underlying  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  good-will  which  has  brought  the 
world  to  the  present  stage  of  unification.  In 
so  far  as  this  spirit  persists  will  civilization 
achieve  its  ideals. 

Of  all  the  institutions  working  for  the  uni- 
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fication  of  mankind,  the  school  stands  first. 
On  those,  therefore,  who  administer  education 
in  this  critical  time  rests  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  and  advancing  those  ideals  for 
which  all  civilized  nations  should  strive,  and 
especially  have  the  teachers  of  this  nation — a 
nation  founded  on  democracy,  universal 
brotherhood  and  goodwill — an  important  and 
responsible  part  to  play.  The  observance  of 
the  18th  of  May  this  year  offers  one  means  of 
stimulating  the  desire  for  law  and  order. 
Shall  not  the  teachers  of  the  United  States 
take  advantage  of  this  and  every  other  oppor- 
tunity for  spreading  the  eternal  ideas  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity? 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 
Secretary,  American  School  Peace  League 

405  Marlborough  St.,  Boston, 

.  March  28,  1916 

FIELD  WORK  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  laboratory  method  was 
finding  a  place  in  college  departments  of  nat- 
ural science.  To-day  no  one  doubts  the  ne- 
cessity of  laboratory  practise  in  chemistry, 
physics,  all  the  branches  of  natural  history  and 
even  psychology.  The  educational  doctrine 
that  we  learn  by  doing  has  become  generally 
accepted  and  experts  have  been  busy  perfect- 
ing laboratory  exercises  which  will  organize, 
in  most  convenient  and  trustworthy  form,  the 
things  a  student  should  do  to  make  most  rapid 
progress  in  certain  fields  of  learning. 

Just  now  there  is  a  widespread  agitation  for 
the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  application  of  its  methods  to  sociology 
as  well  as  to  the  exact  sciences  and  their  allied 
practical  branches.  "  Why  not  make  organized 
society  our  laboratory !  "  says  the  professor  of 
sociology.  "  See  before  us  a  fully  working 
governmental  machinery  in  the  near-by  city," 
says  the  professor  of  politics,  "  let  us  make  it 
our  laboratory.'7  High  schools,  colleges  and 
university  schools  are  sending  their  students 
out  into  the  busy  world  to  observe,  participate 
and  learn  by  doing  under  competent  direction. 
The  medical  school  has,  for  years,  had  its  post- 
graduate connection  with  the  hospital  which 
provides  field  work  for  the  young  interne ;  nor- 


mal schools  require  their  students  to  get  ex- 
perience as  pupil  teachers ;  cooperative  courses 
in  engineering  (with  part  time  in  college  and 
part  time  in  real,  commercial  work)  have 
been  developed,  and  now  departments  of  eco- 
nomics, sociology  and  government  are  devising 
ways  of  giving  their  students  practical  instruc- 
tion through  field  work  in  official  bureaus,  so- 
cial settlements  and  city  departments. 

To  study  just  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
tend teaching  by  field  practise,  the  Association 
of  Urban  Universities  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  prominent  educators.  This 
committee  will  make  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  the  value  of  field  work ;  the 
wisdom  of  recognizing  it  with  college  credit; 
the  methods  of  conducting  it :  the  selection  of 
students,  organization  of  their  work,  correla- 
tion with  formalized  instruction,  and  the 
branches  in  which  it  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. 

Some  educational  authorities  who  favor 
laboratory  instruction  within  college  walls  do 
not  consider  it  wise  to  devote  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's time  to  outside  field  work.  They  hold 
that  the  innovation  is  not  a  mere  extension  of 
the  laboratory  principle,  but  an  entirely  new 
principle.  The  advocates  of  field  work  are  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  what  constitutes  field 
work,  some  holding  that  the  field  work  of 
others  is  merely  inspection  and  observation, 
not  true  work  at  all.  No  considerable  group 
has  agreed  upon  a  standard  definition  or  scale 
of  credits  toward  graduation.  The  committee 
on  field  work  will  take  up  all  these  matters 
and  render  as  complete  a  report  as  present 
practise  and  available  information  will  make 
possible.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
President  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  of  the  Municipal 
University  of  Akron.  The  other  members  are : 
President  Foster,  of  Reed  College;  Dean  Hat- 
ton,  of  Western  Reserve;  President  Dabney, 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  President 
Godfrey,  of  Drexel  Institute;  Dean  Caldwell, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Dean  Lord,  of 
Boston  University;  Professor  Dealey,  of 
Brown  University,  and  Professor  Parsons, 
of  Syracuse.  Members  of  the  committee  will 
welcome  reports  and  other  information  from 
\ 
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persons  and  institutions  interested  in  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  field  work. 

Frederick  B.  Robinson, 
Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Urban 
Universities 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


QUOTATIONS 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  EYESIGHT 

A  further  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  has  been  issued  giving  an  account  of 
the  investigations  of  the  committee  with  the 
intent  to  obtain  an  objective  measurement  of 
the  gloss  of  paper.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  be 
content  with  a  purely  subjective  test,  and  such 
a  method  had  to  be  varied  with  each  individ- 
ual ;  a  highly  sensitive  subject  found  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  very  little  gloss  on  the  paper  pre- 
vented comfortable  reading  and  was  trying  to 
the  eyes,  while  another  of  more  lymphatic  tem- 
perament found  a  gloss  tolerable  that  would 
have  driven  the  other  crazy.  The  committee 
report  that  glossiness  of  paper  depends  mainly 
on  specular  reflection — that  is,  reflection  as 
from  polished  metals;  such  reflection  is  apt  to 
interfere  with  binocular  vision.  The  ideal  sur- 
face for  books  would  exhibit  no  specular  re- 
flection; all  the  reflected  light  would  be  scat- 
tered or  diffuse  reflection,  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions and  independent  of  the  direction  of  the 
incident  beam.  In  practise  it  is  found  that 
when  the  specular  reflection  does  not  exceed 
the  diffuse  reflection  when  the  light  is  incident 
at  45  degrees,  the  paper  is  satisfactory;  when 
the  specular  reaches  56  per  cent,  and  the  dif- 
fuse only  44  per  cent.,  then  there  will  be  in- 
jurious glare,  especially  by  artificial  light. 
The  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
measurement  of  these  qualities  is  ingenious  in 
its  simplicity.  It  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  the 
principle  underlying  the  photometer  and  the 
"Wheatstone's  bridge.  A  box  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  microscope  case  has  a  slot  in  the 
lid  along  which  an  electric  lamp  within  the 
box  can  be  slid.  Just  below  the  lamp  is  a 
screen  which  prevents  the  direct  light  of  the 
lamp  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  box;  at  each 
end  of  the  screen  is  a  mirror  set  so  as  to  reflect 


the  light  round  the  screen  and  illuminate  one 
half  of  a  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
The  paper  to  be  tested  is  put  beneath  this  hole. 
At  the  ends  of  the  box,  just  clear  of  the  mir- 
rors, are  two  peep-holes  fitted  with  double 
prisms;  through  these  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
and  the  paper  to  be  tested  can  be  viewed.  By 
shifting  the  lamp  from  end  to  end  a  balance  of 
the  specular  and  diffuse  reflection  from  the 
paper  can  be  obtained,  and  the  relation  read  off 
by  the  position  of  the  lamp  in  the  slot.  The 
reading  from  one  peep-hole  can  be  checked  by 
that  from  the  other ;  both  should  agree  in  their 
proportions.  It  would  be  of  interest  if  the 
committee  would  put  a  series  of  papers  to  the 
test  and  issue  a  table  of  results.  The  earlier 
reports  of  this  committee,  which  dealt  partic- 
ularly with  the  print  of  school  books,  are  ex- 
erting their  effects  upon  printers  and  publish- 
ers. The  Cambridge  University  Press  have  re- 
cently issued  a  new  "  Textbook  of  Arithmetic," 
by  the  head  master  and  assistant  master 
of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne.  The 
publishers  call  attention  to  the  large  type  used 
for  this  book,  which  conforms  to  the  standards 
laid  down  in  the  typographical  scale  of  the 
British  Association  report.  They  have  further 
graded  the  type  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
book,  using  larger  type  for  the  earlier  chap- 
ters which  will  be  used  by  younger  children 
than  is  necessary  for  the  more  advanced  chap- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  higher  classes.  There 
is,  however,  one  defect  in  the  get-up  of  the 
book:  the  paper  is  scarcely  opaque  enough  to 
prevent  the  print  of  the  reverse  side  of  the 
page  and  also  of  the  contiguous  page  from 
showing  through  to  the  page  in  use.  This 
reduces  the  necessary  contrast  of  print  and 
paper,  and  renders  the  good  type  less  legible. 
Also  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  such  that  it 
will  readily  get  dirty  in  the  usage.  We  may 
commend  the  publishers  for  their  attention  to 
the  typographical  scale  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, but  the  same  report  dealt  with  the  density 
and  surface  of  the  paper. — The  British  Med- 
ical Journal. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS 

The  three  principal  factors  in  our  system  of 
education  are  the  school  plant,  the  teacher 
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and  the  textbook.  As  Mr.  Monahan,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  says  in 
his  just-published  report,  the  textbook  is  really 
more  important  than  it  should  be.  But  it  will 
hold  this  position  as  long  as  the  present  large 
proportion  of  untrained  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. 

Hence  it  is  important  that  good  books,  se- 
lected by  competent  authority,  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  children.  Can  this  requirement 
be  met  except  through  free  books? 

The  chief  arguments  against  free  books  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Monahan : 

1.  Parents  and  pupils  are  made  to  realize  that 
they  can  not  become  wholly  dependent  on  the 
state,  but  must  continue  to  assume  some  of  the 
responsibilities  of  education. 

2.  Increased  school  taxes  would  be  necessary. 

3.  Children  should  not  be  required  to  use  books 
soiled  by  other  children. 

4.  By  purchasing  text-boots  home  libraries  may 
be  built  up. 

5.  Books  furnished  free  are  not  cared  for  as 
those  owned  by  the  pupils. 

Whatever  one  may  say  as  to  the  first  objec- 
tion, the  second  is  met  by  the  counterstate- 
ment  from  Mr.  Claxton,  federal  commissioner 
of  education,  that  the  cost  of  textbooks  for  the 
eighteen  and  a  half  million  children  enrolled 
in  our  public  elementary  and  higher  schools  is 
not  more  than  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year — 
an  average  of  about  eighty  cents  for  each 
child. 

Nor  are  home  libraries  always  built  up  by 
purchasing  textbooks. 

Second-hand  books  are  sold  by  one  child  to 
another;  and  when  changes  in  text-books  are  made, 
publishers  allow  an  exchange  price. 

Again,  as  to  the  care  of  books,  testimony 
collected  from  many  cities  furnishing  free 
textbooks  indicates  that  those  books  are  ap- 
parently as  well  cared  for  as  under  the  indi- 
vidual ownership  plan. 

The  movement  for  free  textbooks  began  in 
1818,  when  the  city  of  Philadelphia  made  pro- 
vision for  them.  In  1830  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  also  made  such  provision.  Other  cities 
followed. 

The  first  state  to  pass  a  mandatory  state- 
wide free  textbook  law  was  Massachusetts 


(1884).    Fourteen  other  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  now  followed,  namely : 
Arizona  New  Hampshire 

California  New  Jersey 

Delaware  Pennsylvania 
District  of  Columbia    Rhode  Island 
Maine  Utah 
Maryland  Vermont 
Nebraska  Wyoming 
Nevada 

In  seventeen  other  states  school  districts 
may  supply  free  books  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
These  states  are: 

Colorado  New  York 

Connecticut  North  Dakota 

Idaho  Ohio 
Iowa  South  Dakota 

Kansas  Texas 
Michigan  Washington 
Minnesota  West  Virginia 

Missouri  Wisconsin 
Montana 

For  instance,  in  New  York  state  the  text- 
books may  be  furnished  in  any  city  district 
and  in  any  "  union  free  school  district "  by  the 
school  board  whenever  a  special  tax  is  voted. 
In  the  sixteen  other  states  where  neither  man- 
datory nor  permissive  laws  have  been  passed 
a  considerable  number  of  cities  and  other  dis- 
tricts are  furnishing  books. 

All  these  statistics  and  statements  empha- 
size the  main  argument  in  favor  of  free  books, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  many 
children  come  from  families  too  poor  to  pay 
for  them.  In  addition,  there  are  other  fami- 
lies to  whom  the  cost  is  such  an  important 
item  that  school  authorities  hesitate  to  change 
the  books  in  use,  although  they  know  that  bet- 
ter results  might  be  obtained  by  a  change.  It 
is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Monahan  reports,  in  some 
states  which  have  not  adopted  free  textbooks 
laws  have  been  passed  requiring  local  school 
authorities  to  furnish  books  free  to  indigent 
children.  This  marks  as  "  charity  pupils " 
many  who  wish  to  be  independent,  and  is 
therefore  inadvisable. 

There  are  other  arguments  in  favor  of  free 
textbooks.  Mr.  Monahan  thus  summarizes 
them  all: 
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1.  Poor  children  may  attend  school  as  well 
•equipped  in  this  respect  as  the  richer  children. 

2.  Uniformity  of  text-books  in  each  school  ad- 
ministrative district  is  secured. 

3.  Books  may  be  changed  with  little  inconveni- 
ence whenever  changes  are  desirable. 

4.  Additional  or  supplementary  books  may  be 
supplied,  for  a  general  appreciation  that  the 
teacher  must  not  rely  upon  one  book  is  developing. 

5.  School  work  is  not  delayed  because  some 
pupils  are  without  books. 

These  arguments  seem  to  us  conclusive. 
The  movement  for  free  textbooks  is  a  logical 
part  of  the  movement  for  free  education. — 
The  Outlook. 


LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  MILITARY 
TRAINING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  before  the  "Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Assembly  at  Albany, 
thus  outlined  his  position  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary training  in  the  schools  of  New  York  state : 

I  speak  only  of  those  provisions  [of  the  pending 
legislation]  which  touch  directly  and  exclusively 
the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  in  fullest  accord  with 
the  authors  of  this  bill  in  wishing  to  compel  a 
more  general,  thoroughgoing  provision  for  the 
physical  training  of  our  boys  and  girls,  for  in- 
struction in  hygiene,  and  not  only  in  civics  (the 
form  and  machinery  of  government),  but  in  civic 
duty. 

I  welcome  the  educational  amendment  (the 
companion  of  the  military  amendment),  because 
of  the  hope  I  have  that  it  will  help  to  cultivate  a 
more  virile  spirit,  an  ability  and  willingness  to  en- 
dure hardness,  and  a  keener  sense  of  duty  to  serve 
the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation,  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.  This  educational  pro- 
vision will,  of  course,  involve  a  great  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  state  or  the  communities,  or 
both,  but  it  is  basic  to  any  efficient  defense  sys- 
tem— defense  either  against  an  outward  foe  or 
more  insidious  forces  within.  An  illustration  of 
the  need  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  out  of  11,- 
012  applicants  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  only  316  were  able  to  pass  the  phys- 
ical examinations;  that  is,  to  show  a  healthy  body 
and  sound  legs  and  arms,  lungs  and  heart. 

I  do  not  make  an  argument  against  the  intro- 


duction of  distinctively  military  training  into  the 
public  schools,  because,  as  I  understand,  such  pro- 
vision is  not  contemplated  in  the  bill  as  amended. 
It  is  this  that  I  have  felt  constrained  from  the 
start  to  oppose,  and  my  opposition  to  it  goes  far 
back  in  my  school  experience,  though  I  have  for 
years  been  urging  what  might  be  called  a  soldierly 
spirit  and  more  rigorous  training.  But  I  am  ob- 
liged to  object  to  the  proposal  of  the  military  bill, 
as  printed,  to  put  upon  the  schoolboy,  even  after 
school  hours  and  under  other  supervision,  an  obli- 
gation to  the  state  from  which  all  others  of  his 
age  are  exempt.  The  provision  of  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  is,  I  think,  radically  at  fault  in  this  re- 
spect. So  far  as  it  touches  the  private  secondary- 
school  boy,  it  is,  I  suspect,  unconstitutional.  So 
far  as  it  puts  the  public  secondary-school  boy 
under  this  discriminating  compulsion  it  is  neither 
politically  sound  nor  democratic  or  just  in  prin- 
ciple. 

The  state  supports  the  school,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual,  but  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
A  boy  entering  a  high  school,  when  he  is  past  the 
years  of  compulsory  attendance,  enters  as  a  volun- 
teer to  undergo  training  which  the  state  and  com- 
munity offer  to  all  alike.  Is  it  equitable  to  put 
upon  him,  as  distinguished  from  others  who  are 
idle,  or  under  private  tutors,  or  in  school  in  other 
states  (though  their  homes  are  here),  or  even  at 
work  and  earning  something  for  themselves,  this 
burden? 

I  grant  that  it  is  wholly  within  the  power  of 
the  state  to  make  this  requirement,  to  say,  in  ef- 
fect, that  no  one  who  is  not  willing  or  able  to 
undergo  military  training  shall  receive  public  tui- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  sound  pub- 
lic policy. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  attempts,  I  understand, 
to  meet  this  objection,  but  I  think  it  has  not  been 
entirely  successful,  in  that  it  speaks  specifically  of 
boys  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools, 
and  requires  attendance  of  all  others  above  sixteen 
and  under  nineteen.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  no  mention  of  school-boys  as  a  class. 
This  means  the  compulsion  might  fall  upon  boys 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  even  twelve.  But  my 
principal  objection  to  this  discriminating  compul- 
sion is  that  every  able-bodied  boy  has  the  same 
obligation  to  serve  his  country,  whether  he  is  in 
school,  at  work,  or  in  idleness.  And  this  particu- 
lar obligation  is  to  the  nation  instead  of  the  state. 
The  state  is  to  furnish  the  basic  educational  pro- 
vision. 

If  this  compulsion  is  made  general,  then  I  have, 
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as  commissioner  of  education,  no  further  objection 
to  make.  I  have  my  personal  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  these  training  camps,  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter which  lies  wholly  outside  of  the  schools,  and  in 
my  conception  it  is  a  national  rather  than  a  state 
affair.  I  have  for  years  been  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  such  camps  for  college  men, 
though  originally  these  camps  had  not  much  mili- 
tary color.  If  the  camps  are  to  be  furnished  as 
proposed,  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  must 
be  most  efficiently  organized  and  carefully  guarded 
if  they  are  not  to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  boys 
of  this  age.  I  should  like  to  see  the  state  begin 
with  volunteers  most  rigorously  selected.  And  I 
believe  that  the  high-school  boys,  in  the  last  two 
years,  will  volunteer  in  number  beyond  the  pro- 
vision which  the  state  is  likely  to  make. 

I  am  ready  to  conscript  everybody  for  some 
service  to  the  state,  but  I  do  not  want  the  purely 
military  end  of  such  service  put  off  on  our  boys. 
I  think  we  would  best  somehow  manage  to  take 
that  ourselves. 

But  I  hope  that  the  educational  features  of  the 
Welsh  bill  will  prevail,  and  that  experiment  may 
be  made  with  a  few  camps  open  to  boys  at  work, 
or  in  school,  or  in  college.  Such  camps  might  well 
become  splendid  continuation  schools  for  democ- 
racy, places  for  the  nurture  of  a  more  vigorous 
and  patriotic  citizenship. 


MR.  FLEXNER'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  A 
MODERN  SCHOOL 

The  General  Education  Board  invites  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  an  educational  experiment 
described  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Abraham 
Flexner,  assistant  secretary  of  the  board.  This 
request  for  criticism  and  suggestion  is  made 
by  the  General  Education  Board  in  accordance 
with  the  following  minute  adopted  by  the 
board : 

The  General  Education  Board  does  not  endorse 
or  promulgate  any  educational  theory,  but  is  in- 
terested in  facilitating  the  trial  of  promising  edu- 
cational experiments  under  proper  conditions. 

The  board  authorizes  the  publication  of  these 
papers  with  a  request  for  criticism  and  suggestions, 
and  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  an  experiment  of  this  type. 

In  describing  the  curriculum  of  the  pro- 
posed "  Modern  School,"  Mr.  Flexner  says : 


Aside  from  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  figur- 
ing, the  curriculum  of  the  modern  school  would  be 
built  out  of  actual  activities  in  science,  industry, 
esthetics,  civics.  The  work  in  science  would  be  the 
central  and  dominating  feature. 

The  curriculum  includes  nothing  for  wlidch  an 
affirmative  case  can  not  now  be  made  out.  The 
modern  school  would  drop  the  study  of  formal 
grammar.  For  such  evidence  as  we  possess  points 
to  the  futility  of  formal  grammar  as  an  aid  to 
correct  speaking  and  writing. 

A  modern  school  would  not  go  through  the  form 
of  teaching  children  useless  historic  facts  just  be- 
cause previous  generations  of  children  have 
learned  and  forgotten  them;  and  also  the  courage 
not  to  read  obsolete  and  uncongenial  classics, 
simply  because  tradition  has  made  this  sort  of  ac- 
quaintance a  kind  of  good  form. 

Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  would  be  contained  in 
the  curriculum — not,  of  course,  because  their  lit- 
eratures are  less  wonderful  than  they  are  reputed 
to  be,  but  because  their  present  position  in  the 
curriculum  rests  upon  tradition  and  assumption. 
A  positive  case  can  be  made  out  for  neither.  It  is 
useless  to  inquire  whether  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  mathematics  is  valuable,  because  pupils  do 
not  get  it;  and  it  is  equally  beside  the  mark  to 
ask  whether  the  effort  to  obtain  this  knowledge 
is  a  valuable  discipline,  since  failure  is  so  wide- 
spread that  the  only  habits  acquired  through  fail- 
ing to  learn  Latin  or  algebra  are  habits  of  slip- 
shod work,  of  guessing  and  of  mechanical  appli- 
cation of  formulae,  not  themselves  understood. 

Languages  have  no  value  in  themselves;  they 
exist  solely  for  the  jpurpose  of  communicating 
ideas  and  abbreviating  our  thought  and  action 
processes.  If  studied,  they  are  valuable  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  practically  mastered — not  other- 
wise; so  at  least  the  modern  school  holds.  A 
school  trying  to  produce  a  resourceful  modern  type 
of  educated  man  and  woman  would  provide  prac- 
tical training  in  one  or  more  modern  languages. 

A  realistic  treatment  of  literature  would  take 
hold  of  the  child's  normal  and  actual  interests  in 
romance,  adventure,  fact  or  what  not,  and  en- 
deavor to  develop  them  into  as  effective  habits  of 
reading  as  may  be.  Translations,  adaptations  and 
originals  in  the  vernacular — old  and  new — are  all 
equally  available.  They  ought  to  be  used  uncon- 
ventionally and  resourcefully  in  order  that  his 
real  interest  in  books  may  be  carried  as  far  and 
as  high  as  is  for  him  possible;  and  in  this  effort, 
the  methods  pursued  should  be  calculated  to  de- 
velop his  interest  and  his  taste,  not  to  ' '  train  his 
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mind"  or  to  make  of  him  a  make-believe  literary 
scholar. 

The  modern  school  would,  in  the  same  way,  en- 
deavor to  develop  a  spontaneous,  discriminating 
and  genuine  artistic  interest  and  appreciation — 
rather  than  to  fashion  makers  of  music  and  art. 

The  modern  school  would  from  the  first  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  contacts  and  cross-connec- 
tions. Every  exercise  would  be  a  spelling  lesson; 
science,  industry  and  mathematics  would  be  in- 
separable; science,  industry,  history,  civics,  litera- 
ture and  geography  would  to  some  extent  utilize 
the  same  material. 

If  children  are  to  be  taught  and  trained  with 
an  eye  to  the  realities  of  life  and  existence,  the 
accessible  world  is  the  laboratory  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Let  us  imagine  a  modern  school  located  in  New 
York  City;  consider  for  a  moment  its  assets  for 
educational  purposes :  the  harbor,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  the  Public  Library,  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  city  gov- 
ernment, the  Weather  Bureau,  the  transportation 
systems,  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and  so  on. 
Other  communities  may  have  less,  but  all  have 
much. 

As  things  now  are,  children  living  in  this  rich 
and  tingling  environment  get  for  the  most  part 
precisely  the  same  education  that  they  would  be 
getting  in,  let  us  say,  Oshkosh  or  Keokuk. 

Again,  the  modern  school  is  as  much  interested 
in  the  child's  body  as  in  his  mind.  It  would 
therefore  provide  play-facilities,  sports  and  gym- 
nastics. 

The  modern  school  would  1 '  discipline  the  mind" 
in  the  only  way  in  which  the  mind  can  be  effec- 
tively disciplined — by  energizing  it  through  the 
doing  of  real  tasks. 

The  interests  of  childhood,  spontaneous  or 
readily  excitable,  are  of  great  educational  signifi- 
cance: interests  in  life,  objects,  adventure,  fancy 
— these  the  modern  school  proposes  to  utilize  and 
to  develop  in  their  natural  season.  Children  would 
begin  their  work  in  the  modern  school  by  getting 
acquainted1  with  objects — animate  and  inanimate; 
they  would  learn  to  kDow  trees,  plants,  animals, 
hills,  streams,  rocks,  and  to  care  for  animals  and 
plants.  At  the  next  stage,  they  would  follow  the 
life  cycles  of  plants  and  animals  and  study  the 
processes  to  be  observed  in  inanimate  things. 

They  would  also  begin  experimentation — phys- 
ical, chemical  and  biological.  In  the  upper 
grades,  science  would  gradually  assume  more 
systematic  form.    On  the  basis  of  abundant  sense- 


acquired  knowledge  and  with  senses  sharpened  by 
constant  use,  children  would  be  interested  in 
problems  and  in  the  theoretic  basis  on  which  their 
solution  depends. 

They  will  make  and  understand  a  fireless 
cooker,  a  camera,  a  wireless  telegraph;  and  they 
will  ultimately  deal  with  phenomena  and  their 
relations  in  the  most  rigorous  scientific  form. 

Not  only  do  American  children  as  a  class  fail 
to  gain  either  knowledge  or  power  through  the 
traditional  curriculum — they  spend  an  inordi- 
nately long  time  in  failing.  The  period  spent  in 
school  and  college  before  students  begin  profes- 
sional studies  is  longer  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  western  country.  An  economy  of 
two  or  three  years  is  urgently  necessary. 

A  man  educated  in  the  modern  sense  will  forego 
the  somewhat  doubtful  mental  discipline  received 
from  formal  studies;  he  will  be  contentedly  igno- 
rant of  things  for  learning  which  no  better  reason 
than  tradition  can  be  assigned.  Instead,  his  edu- 
cation will  be  obtained  from  studies  that  serve 
real  purposes.  Its  content,  spirit  and  aim  will  be 
realistic  and  genuine,  not  formal.  The  man  edu- 
cated in  the  modern  sense  will  be  trained  to 
know,  to  care  about  and  to  understand  the  world 
he  lives  in,  both  the  physical  world  and  the 
social  world. 

The  inauguration  of  the  experiment  would  be 
at  first  seriously  hampered  because  of  the  lack  of 
school  paraphernalia  adapted  to  its  spirit  and 
purposes.  Textbooks,  apparatus  and  methods 
would  have  to  be  worked  out — contrived,  tenta- 
tively employed,  remodelled,  tried  elsewhere,  and 
so  on. 

In  the  end  the  implements  thus  fashioned  would 
be  an  important  factor  in  assisting  the  reorgani- 
zation and  reconstruction  of  other  schools — 
schools  that  could  adopt  a  demonstration,  even 
though  they  could  not  have  made  the  original  ex- 
periment. 

Finally,  the  modern  school,  seeking  not  only  to 
train  a  particular  group  of  children,  but  to  in- 
fluence educational  practise,  can  be  a  seminary 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  first,  its  own,  then 
others  who  will  go  out  into  service.  The  difficulty 
of  recruiting  a  satisfactory  staff  to  begin  with 
must  not  be  overlooked;  for  available  teachers 
have  been  brought  up  and  have  taught  on  tradi- 
tional lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  rife; 
and  teachers  can  be  found  whose  efforts  have 
already  passed  beyond  conventional  limits.  With 
these  the  new  enterprise  would  be  started. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW 
AMERICAN  SPIRIT  i 

Little  more  than  a  month  ago  there  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  an  event 
which  was  widely  noted  in  the  public  press 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  and  impor- 
tant conferences  assembled  in  this  country 
in  recent  years.  That  conference  sounded 
a  national  call  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  enlist  in  the  work  of  Americanizing 
America.  Gathered  together  on  that  nota- 
ble occasion  were  representative  men  and 
women  from  the  various  phases  of  social, 
professional,  industrial  and  civic  life. 
Capital  and  labor,  official  and  civilian, 
settlement  worker,  teacher,  preacher  and 
social  economist  sat  side  by  side  in  earnest 
conference  on  one  of  the  most  complicated 
problems  that  confronts  the  America  of 
to-day. 

The  conference  had  its  origin  in  a  prop- 
aganda, inaugurated  less  than  a  year  ago, 
to  promote  a  nation-wide  movement  to 
bring  American  citizens,  foreign-born  and 
native-born  alike,  to  a  realization  of  the 
common  privileges,  the  common  opportu- 
nities and  the  common  loyalties  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  America  wherever  born.  Di- 
rectly stated,  its  object  is  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  amalgamate  the  many  diverse 
peoples  inhabiting  the  United  States  into 
a  national  unity;  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  English  language  throughout  the  na- 
tion; to  promote  the  best  standards  of 
American  living  in  every  community;  to 
teach  the  proper  interpretations  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship ;  and  to  encourage  a  recog- 

i  Address  before  the  National  Superintendents ' 
Convention,  Detroit,  Michigan,  February  23,  1916. 


nition  of  foreign-born  men  and  women  in 
the  human,  social  and  civic  aspects  as  well 
as  in  the  industrial  aspects  of  our  American 
life. 

Thoughtful  people  everywhere  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  problem  of  self-govern- 
ment is  not  solved.  Far  from  being  solved, 
it  is  just  beginning  to  disclose  itself  in  all 
its  vast  complexity.  In  small  units  of  gov- 
ernment where  the  interests  of  the  people 
are  limited  and  range  along  well-defined 
lines,  where  there  is  a  common  ideal  and 
where  competition  is  slight,  there  the  prob- 
lem of  self-government  presents  relatively 
few  difficulties.  But  where  the  unit  of  gov- 
ernment is  large,  where  the  interests  and 
purposes  of  a  people  are  diverse  and  the 
spirit  of  competition  is  marked,  there  we 
shall  find  self-government  an  increasingly 
complex  problem — one  that  challenges  the 
best  thought  of  a  free  people. 

In  this  country  we  have  passed  from  a 
simple  homogeneous  people  into  a  highly 
complex  heterogeneous  cosmopolitanism. 
The  several  groups  of  early  settlers  were 
widely  differentiated  in  point  of  customs, 
creeds,  habits,  manners  and  traditions,  and 
succeeding  generations  retained  and  passed 
on  many  of  the  racial  or  group  character- 
istics, yet  within  each  group  life's  activ- 
ities were  ranged  along  simple  lines.  Be- 
cause people  lived  far  apart,  racial  char- 
acteristics did  not  obtrude  themselves  and 
national  life  developed  with  comparative 
smoothness.  But  the  multiplication  of  in- 
terests through  invention,  scientific  discov- 
ery, industrial  and  commercial  expansion, 
has  expanded  the  simple  life.  Into  this 
natural  expansion  of  the  internal  life  of  the 
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American  people  Europe  has  poured  annu- 
ally for  many  years  thousands  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  vastness  of  our  territory  and 
the  economic  opportunities  on  this  side  and 
a  restless  discontent  with  the  intolerant 
social,  political  and  ofttimes  religious  con- 
ditions of  the  old  world  have  caused  a  flood 
of  immigrants  to  invade  our  shores,  greater 
in  number  of  individuals  than  any  recorded 
migration  in  history.  The  first  decade  of 
the  present  century  added  nearly  9,000,000 
aliens  to  our  population.  During  three 
years  of  that  period,  the  United  States  re- 
ceived more  immigrants  than  its  total  popu- 
lation at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  relating 
to  the  alien  element  in  this  country  shows 
that  every  third  person  in  the  United  States 
is  either  foreign-born  or  born  of  foreign 
parents;  that  three  millions  can  not  speak 
the  English  language  and  twice  as  many 
more  can  not  read  English.  One  sixth  of 
the  population  (15,000,000)  of  the  United 
States  is  therefore  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
fluenced by  foreign  conditions.  Four  fifths 
of  the  more  recent  immigrants  belong  to  the 
class  of  unskilled  laborers.  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  hav- 
ing a  population  of  over  a  million  are 
foreign-born  or  in  the  generation  of  the 
immigrant.  Furthermore,  the  tendency  to 
mass  in  certain  states  and  centers  is  a 
marked  characteristic.  It  is  a  current  say- 
ing that  New  York  is  the  largest  German 
city  in  the  world  except  Berlin ;  the  largest 
Italian  city  except  Rome ;  the  largest  Polish 
city  except  Warsaw,  and  by  far  the  largest 
Jewish  city  in  the  world.  Fifty  different 
languages  are  spoken  by  this  alien  folk. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  are  printed  in  thirty-one 
languages  other  than  English.  These 
papers  are  generally  American  in  spirit, 
but  their  chief  items  of  interest  are  news  of 


the  Fatherland.  Thus  they  keep  the  alien 
in  constant  touch  and  sympathy  with  his 
native  land. 

The  assimilation  of  this  polyglot  immi- 
gration into  the  American  nation  is  one  of 
the  tremendously  significant  problems  con- 
fronting America  to-day.  The  matter  of 
absorption  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
owing  to  their  vast  numbers,  their  varied 
habits  and  traditions,  and  their  inability  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty as  exemplified  in  the  thought  and 
activities  of  our  people. 

The  elemental  background  of  American 
liberty  was  the  fusing  of  the  spirit  of 
Puritan  and  Cavalier  through  the  shock  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  That  influence 
may  be  traced  across  the  continent.  From 
the  crossing  of  their  blood,  the  union  of  their 
virtues  and  the  mingling  of  their  best  tra- 
ditions came  the  type  of  American  citizen 
who  influenced  history  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
the  early  period  of  immigration,  beginning 
distinctively  in  1840,  most  of  the  immigrants 
came  from  northern  Europe.  Having  many 
of  the  same  traditions  and  ideals  and  the 
same  political  standards,  the  process  of  as- 
similation was  comparatively  easy;  but  in 
the  last  twenty  years  most  of  the  immi- 
grants have  come  from  southern  Europe 
and  are  farther  removed  from  the  thought 
and  spirit  of  American  life.  With  limited 
understanding  and  lack  of  training  and  of 
vision,  they  do  not  readily  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  environment.  Misunderstood 
and  ostracized,  as  they  often  are,  their  dis- 
appointment gives  way  to  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction,  which  ofttimes  expresses  it- 
self in  turbulence. 

But  a  new  social  ideal  is  taking  posses- 
sion of  America  to-day.  It  is  the  spirit 
speaking  out  from  the  great  heart  of  hu- 
manity. It  recognizes  the  vast  and  intricate 
human  relationships  the  world  over.  It 
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realizes  that  the  treatment  of!  the  immi- 
grant and  his  relationship  to  the  social  and 
industrial  order  is  an  unprecedented  prob- 
lem. The  new  American  spirit  stands  not 
for  the  elimination  of  whatever  has  not  been 
produced  on  American  soil ;  but  rather  wel- 
comes the  best  of  the  culture,  the  arts  and 
the  crafts  of  the  old  world,  that  through  the 
process  of  education  and  training  these  may 
be  incorporated  into  our  life  and  thus  we 
may  be  enriched  with  this  spiritual  inher- 
itance. In  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  a  company  of  newly 
naturalized  citizens,  he  disavowed  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  man  should  cease  to  love  the 
home  of  his  birth  and  the  nation  of  his 
origin ;  because  these  things  are  sacred  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  the  heart;  but 
it  is  one  thing,  said  he,  to  love  the  place 
where  one  was  born  and  another  thing  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  country  that  holds 
its  protecting  a3gis  over  him. 

Some  days  after  the  conference  to  which 
I  referred  at  the  outset,  a  prominent  jour- 
nalist, who  had  been  a  participant  in  its 
deliberations  and  who  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent and  observer  of  the  problem  of  Amer- 
icanization, wrote: 

' '  Lest  we  forget, ; '  may  it  be  set  down  in  letters 
of  gold,  in  frames  of  silver,  after  ' '  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies  and  the  captains  and  kings 
depart,"  that  the  still  small  voice  of  the  public 
school  teacher  will  be  heard  in  the  land  as  the 
most  potent,  if  unassertive,  factor  for  assimila- 
tion that  the  country  has  known  or  will  know; 
and  that,  though  we  speak  of  "physical  and  psy- 
chological assimilators  that  reduce  the  alien 
strains  to  a  common  denominator  of  pure  Ameri- 
canism, ' '  we  can  sum  it  all  up  and  not  waste  time 
or  words  or  money  by  simply  spelling  out  the 
sacred  phrase  ' 1  our  teacher. ' ; 

In  aid  of  this  new  movement  to  Ameri- 
canize America,  the  distinctive  formal  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  country  will  play  no 
unimportant  part.  Already  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  is  cooperating  with 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  the  public 


school  has  become  the  rallying  ground  for 
the  organization  of  the  new  forces.  The 
school  is  rapidly  divesting  itself  of  the 
archaic  methods  of  teaching  citizenship. 
The  time  is  not  far  past  when  memorizing 
preambles  to  constitutions,  powers  and 
duties  of  congresses  and  legislatures,  out- 
lining departments  of  government  and 
learning  definitions  constituted  the  teach- 
ing of  civics.  The  painful  results  were 
apparent  when  pupils  described  England's 
government  as  a  " limited  mockery,"  and 
confidently  asserted  that  the  first  "  con- 
scientious" congress  met  in  Philadelphia 
and  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  established  to  promote  "domes- 
tic hostility."  Many  naturalization  courts 
still  create  citizens  by  asking  who  is  the 
governor  of  the  commonwealth  ?  president 
of  the  United  States?  where  are  laws 
made?  and  on  the  basis  of  fairly  accurate 
answers  grant  the  rights  and  powers  of 
citizenship,  if  the  applicant  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  country  for  five  years  and 
has  his  papers  in  order.  But  this  method, 
too,  is  passing  into  the  limbo  of  obsolete 
heresies. 

The  adult  foreigner  must  be  prepared  for 
citizenship  no  less  than  his  children,  nay 
even  greater  is  the  necessity  that  he  shall 
have  special  training.  Fortuitous  condi- 
tions will  educate  the  plastic  and  impres- 
sionable child,  while  the  parents  respond 
only  to  specific  training.  And  all  too  fre- 
quently the  alien  receives  no  aid,  encourage- 
ment or  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
sacred  right  except  at  the  instance  of  polit- 
ical partisanship.  The  school  for  the  adult 
is  becoming  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  public 
education  as  a  school  for  the  child.  Our 
attitude  to  the  foreigner  has  not  always 
been  characterized  by  sympathy  or  even 
respect.  Too  often  we  have  tried  to  im- 
press him  with  the  superiority  of  our  insti- 
tutions, by  exploiting  our  traditions,  extoll- 
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ing  our  heroes  and  boasting  our  freedom, 
hoping  thereby  to  impress  him  with  our 
vaunted  greatness  and  thus  cause  him  to 
forget  his  Fatherland  and  to  discard  the 
customs  and  culture  of  his  race.  Such  an 
attitude  clearly  violates  the  fundamental 
principles  in  training  for  loyalty. 

Critical  observers  of  social  heredity 
point  out  what  must  be  very  apparent  to 
any  one  who  analyzes  the  problem  that  a 
man  deeply  and  truly  disloyal  to  his  own 
folk  and  culture  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
deeply  and  truly  loyal  American.  Then, 
too,  there  is  always  the  obvious  danger 
which  has  its  basis  in  a  profound  and  fun- 
damental psychology  that  in  any  attempt  to 
change  or  completely  transfer  from  one 
loyalty  to  another,  the  very  capacity  for 
loyalty  is  destroyed.  Nothing  is  more 
deeply  rooted  than  social  and  group  in- 
stincts and  traditions.  To  strip  these  from 
the  individual  and  to  cover  him  with  an 
alluvium  of!  social  habits  ever  so  thick  may 
after  all  prove  to  be  only  a  cheap  substitute. 

What  makes  the  Japanese  patriotism  so 
vital  is  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  the 
Japanese  includes  a  reverence  for  the  past. 
That  reverence  is  the  thing  that  is  perpet- 
uated. The  school  must  make  more  of  our 
national  holidays.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
our  essentially  patriotic  holidays  comes 
during  the  vacation  period.  But  happily 
there  has  been  a  decided  reaction  from  the 
degeneracy  of  a  bombastic,  half  riotous 
occasion  with  its  toll  of  injury  to  life  and 
limb  to  a  more  dignified  mode  of  celebra- 
tion in  which  sanity  and  safety  are  pre- 
dominating characteristics.  The  schools 
here  can  render  a  service  by  making  our 
national  holidays  an  opportunity  for  teach- 
ing the  lessons  of  sacrifice.  Too  often  the 
alien  looks  upon  this  land  of  the  free  as  a 
land  of  unrestricted  liberty.  He  must  un- 
derstand that  personal  liberty  must  always 
comport  with  moral  law  and  political  lib- 


erty with  civil  law.  In  our  land,  democracy 
has  a  problem  of  race  as  well  as  a  problem 
of  social  and  industrial  classifications. 

The  revival  of  pageantry  in  various  com- 
munities, working  out  through  ceremonial 
and  dramatic  form  the  episodes  that  marked 
the  rise  and  progress  of  a  city  or  commu- 
nity, is  one  of  the  most  significant  methods 
of  impressing  upon  the  young  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  social  service.  American  chil- 
dren show  their  love  and  appreciation  for 
heroic  deeds  in  their  selections  of  declama- 
tions which  set  forth  the  exploits  of  such 
heroes  as  Horatius,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
William  of  Orange.  These  make  their  ap- 
peal to  children  not  because  the  expression 
of  their  lives  symbolizes  a  race  or  a  group 
but  because  they  represent  fundamental  ex- 
pressions of  human  life.  The  school  and 
the  community  should  help  preserve  the 
best  traditions  of  the  alien  and  help  him  to 
work  them  out  into  the  newer  relationships. 
To  neglect  their  heroes  is  to  subtract  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  factors  in  teaching  pa- 
triotism. Garibaldi,  Pasteur,  Disraeli, 
Volta,  Mendelssohn,  Marconi  have  a  mean- 
ing to  the  world  that  is  not  consequent  upon 
the  fact  that  they  were  born  across  the  sea. 
The  courage,  strength,  ardor  and  spirit  of 
the  great  men  of  any  nation  are  admired 
by  other  nations. 

Hitherto  the  school  has  regarded  the 
teaching  of  citizenship  as  a  special  topic  or 
the  work  of  a  separate  department,  but  we 
are  learning  that  every  recitation  consti- 
tutes a  lesson  in  citizenship  and  that  there 
is  an  arithmetic  of  character,  a  geography 
of  character  as  well  as  the  ethics  of  char- 
acter. There  is  no  branch  of  study  that  will 
not  lend  itself  to  training  for  civic  right- 
eousness and  civic  efficiency.  The  problem 
of  training  youth  in  citizenship  does  not 
involve  new  institutions,  new  text  and  new 
subject-matter,  but  rather  a  new  attitude  of 
the  teachers  and  a  new  atmosphere  in  the 
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classroom.  Children  must  be  helped  to 
think  through  the  problems  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  relationships  of  the  individual 
to  the  social  group  to  which  he  belongs  as 
well  as  to  the  civic  order.  The  alien,  as 
well  as  the  native  American,  needs  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  limitations  of  liberty.  He 
must  learn  that  his  liberty  must  be  liberty 
under  the  law.  If  American  children 
understood  this  as  thoroughly  as  they  ought 
to  understand  it,  we  should  not  have  to 
blush  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  child 
when  children  of  native  Americans,  with 
half-baked  ideas  about  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, interpret  that  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence in  terms  of  unbridled  license. 
What  indeed  must  be  the  effect  upon  chil- 
dren of  the  alien  when  in  high  schools  or 
in  the  grades  they  note  the  pupils  strike 
because  some  one  has  been  punished  or  be- 
cause a  teacher  has  been  promoted  or  de- 
moted, or  a  holiday  refused?  Above  all 
else,  the  school  must  teach  a  reverence  for 
the  law  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 
No  word  is  so  misunderstood  as  "  liberty. " 
One  man's  liberty  ends  where  the  right  of 
another  begins.  The  story  has  it  that  a 
man,  swinging  his  arms  violently  in  a 
crowd,  struck  the  nose  of  a  passer-by.  The 
injured  man  objected,  but  the  other  man  an- 
swered :  ' '  This  is  a  free  country. "  ' 1  Yes, ' ' 
was  the  reply,  1  'but  your  liberty  ends 
where  my  nose  begins. ' ' 

The  problem  of  democracy  is  this :  1 '  How 
to  utilize  without  waste  the  tremendously 
potent  forces  of  human  life  that  are  every- 
where about  us?"  The  problem  is  largely 
individual.  The  wealth  in  character  of  the 
state  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  wealth  in  char- 
acter of  the  individuals  composing  it. 
Every  social  structure  is  the  outgrowth  of 
personal  ideals.  The  public  school  has  been 
an  efficient  agency.  It  will  be  more  effec- 
tive in  the  future  as,  with  deeper  consecra- 
tion, superintendents  and  teachers  advance 


to  the  unprecedented  problems  that  lie 
before  them.  With  new  ideals,  new  aspira- 
tions, new  hopes,  for  the  enlarged  brother- 
hood of  America,  may  we  not  hope  that  these 
dissimilar  nationalities  will  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  newer  type  of  citizenship 
and  that  we  may  have  a  realization  of  the 
vision  pictured  by  the  lamented  Grady 
when  he  said: 

Bending  low  as  did  Elisha,  and  praying  that 
our  eyes  may  be  made  to  see,  we  catch  a  vision  of 
this  splendid  republic,  with  its  mighty  forces  in 
balance  and  unspeakable  peace  falling  upon  all  its 
children;  chief  among  the  federation  of  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  people,  with  life  streaming  from  its 
borders  and  light  from  its  mountain  tops,  working 
out  its  salvation  under  God's  approving  eye,  until 
the  dark  continents  of  earth  are  opened,  the  high- 
ways established,  the  jargon  of  the  nations  stilled, 
the  perplexities  of  Babel  straightened  and,  under 
one  language,  one  liberty  and  one  God,  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  hearkening  to  the  American 
drum  beat  and  girding  up  their  loins,  shall  march 
amid  the  millennial  dawn  into  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness and  peace. 

J.  George  Becht 
State  Board  of  Education, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

ARE  SCHOOLS  UNHYGIENIC  ? 

There  are  20,000,000  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States.  From 
the  reports  of  the  health  inspectors  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  12,000,000  have  phys- 
ical defects  serious  enough  to  interfere  with 
their  school  work. 

Nearly  all  the  school  buildings  are  prac- 
tically of  one  type,  two  or  more  stories 
high,  with  the  class  rooms  opening  in  com- 
mon halls  and  corridors,  and  with  toilet 
rooms  usually  located  in  the  basement  for 
the  common  use  of  all  the  grades,  and  very 
often  having  play  rooms  or  work  rooms 
also  in  the  basement.  This  type  of  school 
is  analogous  to  the  old  type  of  tenement 
buildings  which  had  halls  and  toilets  for  the 
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common  use  of  all  the  tenants  and  may  for 
designation  be  very  properly  called  tene- 
ment schools.  Until  within  a  few  years 
they  were  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,  from 
one  to  a  dozen  to  a  school. 

As  the  science  of  sanitation  progressed, 
attention  was  directed  to  these  unhygienic 
schools  when  it  was  discovered  that  their 
overcrowded  and  overheated  rooms  and 
halls  were  filled  with  foul  air  and  that  in- 
efficiency in  school  work  and  a  multiplicity 
of  diseases  was  ever  present  in  the  schools. 

DUST  AND  DISEASE 

Dust  and  disease  go  hand  in  hand.  Two 
years  ago  I1  demonstrated  that  the  air  in 
an  ordinary  tenement  fan-ventilated  school 
contained  thirty-three  per  cent,  more  dust 
than  the  same  type  of  school  which  was  ven- 
tilated with  cloth  window  screens,  which 
filtered  the  fresh  out-door  air.  It  has  been 
prominently  claimed  by  some  sanitarians 
that  air-borne  germs  could  be  considered  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  case  of  disease. 
That  this  assumption  was  based  on  insuffi- 
cient observation  is  now  evident  from  the 
studies  of  Brown2  who  found  an  increase 
of  streptococci  in  occupied  spaces,  which 
amounted  in  some  instances  to  more  than 
three  hundred  per  cent. 

PURIFICATION  BY  SUNLIGHT 

This  corroborates  other  studies  which  I 
have  made  which3  indicate  that  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  the  sun  are  the  active  agent 
in  atmospheric  purification.  Ordinary  ox- 
ygen of  the  air  is  very  inactive,  but  the 
oxygen  of  the  outdoor  air  is  being  slightly 
activated  by  the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun. 

iTodd,  J.  B.,  "A  New  Method  of  Determining 
Dust  in  the  Air  and  Fresh  Air  School  Eooms, ' ' 
N.  Y.  Medical  Jour.,  February  28,  1914. 

2  Brown,  W.  W.,  Science,  September  10,  1915,  p. 
351. 

3  Todd,  J.  B.,  School  and  Society,  August  25, 
1915. 


This  explains  why  the  sunlight  is  so  power- 
ful to  destroy  germs  and  regenerate  the 
air.  Every  housewife  from  time  immemo- 
rial has  known  that  she  must  expose  the 
milk  pans,  bread  jars  and  feather  beds,  to 
the  direct  sunlight,  when  they  become  sweet 
and  wholesome.  It  would  not  do  to  put 
them  in  the  sunlight  in  glass-enclosed 
rooms,  but  outdoors  in  the  air  and  sun- 
shine, glass  being  opaque  to  ultra-violet 
rays.  We  are  just  learning  that  we  can 
cure  bone  tuberculosis  in  the  same  way. 
Air  activated  by  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun  loses  its  activity  very  quickly  in  its 
passage  through  the  heating  apparatus. 

TENEMENT  SCHOOLS  DISCOVERED  TO  BE 
UNHYGIENIC 

In  the  progress  of  sanitation  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  tenement  schools  were  very 
unhygienic,  but  instead  of  carefully  ana- 
lyzing the  situation  to  ascertain  in  what  re- 
spect the  buildings  were  fundamentally  un- 
hygienic and  correcting  that,  the  persuasive 
words  of  pseudo-sanitarians — who  had 
something  to  sell — were  listened  to,  and 
their  persistent  assurances  captivated  the 
attention  of  the  school  authorities  and 
hygienists  until  every  school  was  filled  with 
expensive  ventilating  machinery.  People's 
attention  was  so  diverted  to  this  new  whirl- 
ing toy  that  they  entirely  and  completely 
forgot  that  these  school  buildings  were  fun- 
damentally unhygienic.  Whenever  a  new 
building  was  required  the  school  authorities 
in  their  somnolent  condition  of  forgetful- 
ness  have  continued  to  build  the  unhygienic 
schools.  It  is  an  actual  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  that  the  school  build- 
ing is  intrinsically  unhygienic  when  it  re- 
quires ventilating  apparatus.  It  is  a  sur- 
render of  true  science  to  commercial  inter- 
ests with  its  plausible  persuasive  salesmen 
posing  as  men  of  science,  while  the  school 
authorities,  not  having  sufficient  knowledge 
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to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  various 
elements  of  the  problem,  fall  easy  victims. 

ARE  THE  FAN- VENTILATED  TENEMENT 
SCHOOLS  STILL  UNHYGIENIC? 

If  any  evidence  were  needed,  the  spread 
of  open-air  schools  throughout  the  country 
would  be  sufficient.  So  many  children  are 
found  in  our  tenement  schools,  helpless,  ma- 
king no  progress  in  their  work  and  being 
overwhelmed  with  disease,  that  the  open- 
air  school  has  become  an  absolute  need  to 
save  them.  There  are  many  factors  which 
contribute  to  make  defective  diseased  chil- 
dren— those  of  the  home  being  prominent — 
but  they  may  all  be  summed  up  as  poverty 
and  ignorance.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
they  become  worse  in  our  tenement  schools 
and  gain  rapidly  in  the  open-air  schools. 
Even  those  who  enter  these  schools  from 
their  summer  vacations  in  robust  health  be- 
come the  victims  of  the  vicious  condition. 

HYGIENIC  MAKESHIFTS 

We  admit  that  our  tenement  schools  are 
unhygienic,  but  we  think  we  can  remedy 
their  badness  by  putting  in  expensive  venti- 
lating machinery.  Dr.  N.  K.  Foster,4  med- 
ical director  of  the  wonderful  schools  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  says: 

I  think  that  the  ventilating  engineers  with  their 
wonderful  schemes  and  ventilating  machines,  are 
doing  more  damage  to  the  school  children  than  al- 
most any  other  people — pumping  in  dead  devital- 
ized air  that  has  lost  its  invigorating  qualities,  for 
them  to  breathe. 

We  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
great  work  done  in  our  open-air  schools 
but  we  ought  to  be  humiliated  to  think  we 
have  allowed  conditions  to  exist  that  con- 
tribute to  make  them  necessary.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  underestimating 
the  need  or  value  of  the  open-air  schools. 
They  are  doing  great  good.  Supposing  the 
water  supply  of  a  town  becomes  polluted 

*  Foster,  Dr.  N.  K.,  Jour.  A.  If.  A.,  October  30, 
1915,  p.  1506. 


with  typhoid,  and  that  the  entire  watershed 
was  unsanitary  I  should  want  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  watershed  that  the  sources  of 
pollution  might  be  destroyed.  In  the  same 
manner  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  em- 
phatically to  those  factors  which  render 
our  schools  unhygienic  that  when  we  fully 
learn  and  appreciate  those  facts,  we  may 
act  with  intelligence  in  the  ordering  of  our 
schools. 

Further  I  wish  to  state  my  appreciation 
of  the  good  faithful  work  done  by  the  med- 
ical inspectors  throughout  the  country. 
I  hope  the  scope  of  the  work  will  be  ex- 
tended so  that  there  will  be  a  permanent 
health  record  of  each  child  from  kinder- 
garten to  college.  At  the  same  time  I  rec- 
ognize the  futility  of  expecting  medical  in- 
spectors to  detect  measles  or  scarlet  fever 
in  the  pre-eruption  stage  in  school  children, 
although  it  is  becoming  recognized  that  it  is 
at  this  stage  the  greatest  danger  of  infec- 
tion exists. 

IN  WHAT  RESPECT  ARE  OUR  TENEMENT 
SCHOOLS  UNHYGIENIC  1 

To  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tion it  will  be  advantageous  to  first  define  a 
school,  and  we  may  say  that  the  constituent 
elements  are  first  a  pupil  or  pupils  to  be 
taught  and  a  teacher  under  whose  trained 
and  inspired  guidance  the  closed  treasure 
house  of  the  child's  mind  may  be  opened  to 
the  sunlight  of  knowledge,  that  there  may 
be  intellectual  growth.  And  third  some 
room  or  place  that  in  comfort  and  health 
this  intellectual  growth  can  occur.  We  are 
apt  to  forget,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  and 
apparatus  of  the  modern  school,  that  edu- 
cation is  the  unfolding  of  the  intellect,  the 
absorption  of  ideas.  As  Commissioner  Fin- 
lay  states,  "The  problem  of  better  schools 
is  better  teaching." 

In  the  schoolroom  a  child  comes  into  as- 
sociation of  those  of  its  own  grades,  but 
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when  the  child  passes  that  grade,  he  leaves 
that  classroom  forever,  and  takes  up  the 
work  in  the  next  higher  grade.  The  child 
progresses  through  the  school  grade  by 
grade  and  has  no  concern  or  affiliation  in 
any  way  with  the  grades  he  has  passed  nor 
with  those  in  advance.  The  classroom  with 
its  teacher  is  in  fact  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent school,  so  far  as  its  work  is  con- 
cerned, different  and  not  correlated  in  any 
way  with  the  others.  The  necessary  and 
unavoidable  associations  of  the  pupil  are 
those  that  occur  in  his  classroom  during  the 
time  of  school  periods  and  of  greater  num- 
ber in  the  occasional  auditorium  sessions. 

The  tenement  school  is  unhygienic  be- 
cause of  the  opportunities  for  unavoidable 
and  unnecessary  association  and  contact 
with  all  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  highest.  By  contact  is  meant  an  as- 
sociation sufficient  for  infection  of  a  com- 
municable disease  to  occur.  These  schools 
generally  have  one  toilet  room  only  for  each 
sex,  which  affords  opportunity  for  promis- 
cuous mingling  and  unnecessary  association 
of  all  the  grades.  In  a  school  of  sixteen 
grades  with  an  average  of  forty  to  a  grade 
each  pupil  of  a  single  grade  has  opportuni- 
ties of  coming  into  association  and  contact 
in  the  halls,  with  six  hundred  outside  his 
grade,  that  otherwise  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. It  is  here  that  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  and  infection  occurs,  for 
the  halls  are  always  the  worst  lighted  and 
ventilated  parts  of  the  building. 

Besides  the  toilets  and  playrooms  are 
very  often  in  the  basement  and  sometimes 
even  domestic  science  and  manual  rooms 
are  also  in  the  basement,  which  is  full  of 
dusty  close  air. 

DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS  OF  THE  INFECTION  OF 
THE  COMMUNITY 

Thus  it  is  very  evident  that  the  tenement 
schools  are  unhygienic  because,  besides  be- 


ing always  filled  with  dusty,  dead  air,  they 
afford  unnecessary  opportunities  for  asso- 
ciation and  contact  among  pupils  of  all 
grades  that  have  nothing  in  common  in 
their  school  work;  in  fact  such  schools  are 
the  distributing  centers  of  infection  for  the 
entire  community  as  the  pupils  come  from 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  homes. 

Professor  Edwin  0.  Jordan,5  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  states : 

More  favorable  opportunities  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  could  hardly  be  devised 
than  those  afforded  by  the  public  schools. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  communicable 
diseases  are  infectious  in  the  prodromal 
stage  before  they  can  be  diagnosed,  makes 
it  plain  how  they  can  be  distributed  by  the 
tenement  schools,  furnishing,  as  they  do,  the 
opportunities  for  unnecessary  contact. 

"The  significance  of  school  attendance 
on  public  health,"  states  Place,6  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  "lies  not  only  in  the 
assembling  of  children  in  a  room,  but  also 
in  bringing  into  more  or  less  intimate  as- 
sociation a  number  of  children  who  would 
not  have  met  at  all. ' ' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fresh  outdoor 
air  is  unfavorable  for  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  for  the  prevalence  of  those 
diseases  decreases  as  soon  as  the  schools 
close  in  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  children  are  together  all  the 
time  in  their  play,  but  as  soon  as  the  schools 
open  in  the  fall  the  association  in  the  close, 
stuffy  halls  and  basement  soon  again  estab- 
lishes the  school  as  the  distributing  center 
for  the  infections  of  the  community. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  tenement 
schools  are  unhygienic  because  primarily 
they  afford  opportunities  for  unnecessary 
contacts,  but  even  when  schools  of  this  type 

5  Jordan,  Professor  E.  O.,  Trans.  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  School  Hygiene,  1914,  2,  4,  p. 
553. 

e  Place,  W.  E.  H.,  Ibid.,  p.  523. 
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have  modern  complete  ventilating  ma- 
chinery the  air  is  devitalized  air.  As 
Kingsley  says, 

Over  and  over  again  even  in  so-called  ideally 
ventilated  rooms  in  new  buildings,  I  have  seen 
audiences  revive,  freshen  up,  and  regain  the  look 
of  human  intelligence,  on  the  opening  of  windows. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  A  PROBLEM  OF  SCHOOL 
BUILDING 

It  appears  that  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table, that  the  problems  of  school  hygiene 
and  school  building  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  that  the  danger  and  trouble  come 
from  crowding  pupils  who  have  nothing 
in  common,  under  one  roof. 

Nowhere  has  conservation  been  so  firmly 
intrenched  as  in  school  architecture. 
Architects  and  school  authorities  have 
blindly  adhered  to  the  ancestral  type.  In 
our  homes  we  have  evolved  types  of  utility 
and  beauty.  In  our  manufactures  the 
architect  and  engineer  have  produced 
buildings  suitable  for  their  purpose. 

Fitzpatrick  in  School  Board  Journal, 

April,  1916,  characterizes  school  architects 

as  follows : 

I 'm  appalled  at  the  awful  bungles  that  some 
men  who  call  themselves  architects  put  forth  and 
label  ' '  schoolhouses. "  If  it  is  'nt  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  then  I  confess  I  do 
not  know  much  about  law.  The  dear  boys  seem  to 
have  so  little  appreciation  of  the  real  things  in 
building.  All  their  attention  is  centered  on  con- 
founded "front."  It  all  comes  from  the  insensate 
notion  that  they  want  to  build  monuments  to  their 
artistic  skill  and  that  skill  can  only  be  judged  by 
the  external  appearance  of  the  buildings. 

The  character  of  the  schools  and  public 
buildings  of  a  city  are  an  index  of  its  intel- 
ligence and  culture.  Extravagant  elabora- 
tion of  detail  can  never  cover  poverty  of  de- 
sign. Harmonious  simplicity  is  much  more 
likely  to  produce  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
schools  resemble  huge  packing  cases — which 
they  are — and  even  when  there  has  been  a 
modification  of  exterior,  they  have  still  re- 


tained the  unhygienic  interior  of  closed 
halls  and  classrooms. 

Poultrymen  have  learned  that  they  can 
not  successfully  conduct  their  business  un- 
less they  have  their  flocks  in  small  detached 
groups,  with  ample  yard  room  for  sunlight 
and  exercise ;  still  we  build  our  schools  and 
educate  our  children  in  buildings  that 
would  even  be  unhygienic  for  hens.  We  are 
building  our  schools  two  and  three  stories 
high  with  a  basement,  with  the  thought  that 
we  are  building  economically  by  getting  all 
the  rooms  upon  one  foundation  and  under 
one  roof.  It  now  appears  that  such  build- 
ings are  much  more  expensive  per  classroom 
than  simple  one-story  buildings,  besides 
being  much  more  unhygienic.  Under  the 
delusion  of  economy  we  have  enormously 
increased  the  disease  risk  of  our  children. 
The  remedy  for  unhygienic  schools  is  to 
build  them  hygienically,  and  not  to  con- 
tinue the  present  practise  of  designing  and 
building  schools  that  are  intrinsically  un- 
healthy and  then  at  great  expense  attempt 
to  remedy  the  trouble  with  air-whirling  ma- 
chinery. 

THE  CLASSROOM  IS  THE  SCHOOL  UNIT 

The  schoolroom  being  the  unit,  small, 
fireproof,  inexpensive  schools  is  the  only 
rational  solution.  It  seems  a  paradox  that 
we  can  build  twenty  separate  one-classroom 
schools  with  a  central  building  containing 
auditorium,  offices,  etc.,  for  less  than  the 
same  rooms  could  be  built  into  a  single 
building,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true. 

In  building  the  very  expensive  11  packing- 
case'  '  schools  we  put  a  mortgage  upon  the 
future  by  our  unwarranted  assumption  that 
we  are  building  the  best,  and  for  perma- 
nence. These  are  twin  delusions  born  of 
the  same  parent — ignorance.  Without 
knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  else- 
where, we  may  delude  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  the  schools  we  are  building  are 
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the  last  word  for  health  and  efficiency  in 
education  and  are  being  produced  at  the 
minimum  of  cost. 

The  west  has  commenced  to  shake  off  the 
lethargy  of  the  past  and  to  attempt  school 
buildings  of  beauty  and  adapted  for  effi- 
ciency and  health.  The  development  has 
been  made  in  no  haphazard  manner,  but  the 
result  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  most  tal- 
ented men  in  the  United  States.  The  state 
of  California  selected  a  jury  of  architects, 
of  which  Lewis  P.  Hobart  was  chairman. 
Mr.  Hobart  has  probably  designed  and 
built  most  of  the  really  fine  buildings  in  the 
state.  The  other  members  of  the  jury  were 
Chas.  S.  Kieser,  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; John  W.  Walcott,  state  architect; 
John  J.  Donavan,  of  Oakland,  but  formerly 
of  New  York,  and  who  was  the  supervising 
architect  of  the  Singer  building,  and  C.  H. 
Cheney,  of  San  Francisco.  Four  hundred 
photographs,  drawings  and  blue  prints 
were  received  and  thirty-five  selected  for 
publication. 

In  1912  the  city  of  Oakland,  through  its 
board  of  education,  appointed  an  honorary 
committee  to  study  and  consider  the  needs 
for  the  proposed  school  work  which  was  to 
involve  an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000.  This 
honorary  commission  was  composed  of  the 
following  persons,  besides  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  his  assistants : 
Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  New  York,  Russell 

Sage  Foundation. 
Dr.  C.  G.  Hyde,  University  of  California. 
Dr.  D.  S.  Snedden,  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 
Mrs.  Fred  C.  Turner,  Oakland. 
John  G-.  Howard,  University  of  California. 
Dr.  Lewis  N.  Terman,  Stanford  University. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  United  States  Bureau 

of!  Education. 
John  J.  Donavan,  supervising  architect. 

The  result  has  been  to  produce  some 
wonderfully    beautiful    and  inexpensive 


schools.  The  effect  of  the  work  done  there 
is  being  reflected  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  an  address  on  School  Architec- 
ture by  Chas.  A.  Kaiser,  a  member  of  the 
California  jury,  at  the  eighth  meeting  of 
the  American  School  Hygiene  Association, 
it  was  stated  in  reviewing  the  progress  that 

Reviews  of  this  kind  are  useless  unless  they  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  progress  in  school  architec- 
ture is  not  going  to  cease  with  ourselves.  Doubt- 
less our  standards  are  the  highest  yet  attained,  and 
we  have  much  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon.  Let 
us  be  assured,  nevertheless,  that  after  all  is  now 
said  the  coming  generation  will  look  back  with 
equal  complacency  upon  our  undeveloped  ideals 
and  mistaken  methods,  .  .  .  and  will  seriously 
question  the  propriety  of  sending  its  young  to  the 
proudest  of  our  present-day  buildings. 

He  states  that  practically  all  our  prob- 
lems of  school  building  and  hygiene  are 
problems  of  crowding  and  that 

Since  childhood  connotes  above  all  things  the 
home,  schools  for  our  children  should  realize  their 
beauty  in  home  life  and  domestic  or  even  child- 
like terms.  Surely  children  are  entitled  to  an  en- 
vironment suited  to  their  nature  no  less  than  other 
untamed  animals  in  captivity. 

The  advantages  of  the  one-story  multiple- 
unit  school  are : 

1.  The  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
"contacts"  between  the  different  grades. 
This  would  reduce  the  infectious  disease 
risk  to  the  minimum.  As  long  as  the 
mingling  of  all  grades  in  the  halls  con- 
tinues, it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease carriers  and  missed  incipient  cases 
from  making  the  schools  the  unnecessary 
distributing  center  of  the  infections  of  the 
community.  If  the  cottage  school  had  no 
other  reason  for  adoption,  this  alone  would 
be  sufficient. 

2.  The  large  ground  necessary  for  the 
cottage  school  is  an  asset  of  incalculable 
value.  The  money  invested  in  the  grounds 
is  the  only  part  of  the  investment  that  is 
permanent  and  of  constantly  increasing 
value.    The  buildings  begin  to  deteriorate 
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as  soon  as  completed,  until  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  they  become  worthless. 

Under  the  delusion  that  they  are  build- 
ing for  permanence,  our  school  buildings 
have  become  extravagantly  costly.  If  ,  it 
were  possible  to  build  a  building  that  would 
last  forever,  it  would  be  undesirable,  for  in 
a  short  period  it  would  be  outclassed  and 
become  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset.  The 
value  of  the  correlation  of  study  and  play 
is  becoming  universally  recognized  by  ad- 
vanced educators  and  sanitarians.  By  ro- 
tation of  classes  the  playground  could  be  in 
continuous  use.  The  frequent  active  play 
in  the  open  air  and  sunlight  would  develop 
healthy  bodies  and  active  minds  and  would 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  every 
way  very  materially. 

3.  The  one-story  cottage  school  would 
eliminate  the  fire  risk  entirely — no  matter 
what  the  type  of  construction  might  be, 
whether  of  wood  or  other  material. 

4.  The  elimination  of  stairs  very  mate- 
rially reduces  the  cost,  as  well  as  the 
danger,  that  is  always  associated  with  their 
use  in  schools. 

5.  The  elimination  of  the  basement  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  construction  and  at  the 
same  time  get  rid  of  a  source  of  dust,  dis- 
order and  disease. 

6.  By  dispensing  with  the  interior  hall, 
we  avoid  the  opportunity  of  contacts  in  the 
different  grades.  The  halls  are  always 
badly  ventilated  and  add  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  heating.  To  warm  and  care  for  the 
halls  increases  the  cost  of  maintenance  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent.;  we  reduce  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  buildings  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  per  cent. 

This  means  a  reduction,  not  only  of  total 
square  feet  of  foundation,  but  also  of  the 
character  of  the  foundation.  In  two-  and 
three-story  tenement  schools  the  founda- 
tion walls  must  be  heavy  and  carried  down 
deep.   Often  then  we  find  settling  of  walls 


and  cracks  in  the  buildings.  In  the  cot- 
tages without  basement  or  interior  hall,  the 
foundation  can  safely  be  very  much  less 
heavy  and  consequently  less  expensive. 

7.  They  can  be  perfectly  ventilated  by 
the  open  windows,  using  cloth  screens  in 
cold  weather.7  The  saving  the  cost  of  the 
expensive  ventilating  apparatus  would  be 
a  great  gain,  beside  the  cost  of  power,  care, 
maintenance  and  depreciation.  One  school 
saved  $343  in  electric  power  bills  in  one 
year. 

8.  The  plan  is  elastic.  The  inexpensive 
school  units  can  be  provided  as  needed 
from  the  kindergarten  up  to  junior  high 
school,  as  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  locality  require. 

9.  Because  of  the  less  expensive  type  of 
construction,  the  multiple-unit  school  is  the 
cheapest.  The  total  investment  in  each 
school  unit  is  much  less. 

10.  The  inexpensive  central  building  can 
provide  the  auditorium,  gymnasium,  baths, 
offices,  etc. ;  also  the  heating  plant,  which 
would  furnish  steam  heat  for  each  cottage 
school. 

11.  Whenever  a  case  of  infectious  disease 
does  occur,  the  exposures  have  been  those 
only  which  were  unavoidable — that  is,  in 
the  classroom  of  the  single  cottage,  and  if 
it  should  become  necessary  to  close  that,  it 
would  not  disrupt  the  entire  school. 

12.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  school 
supervision.  The  principal,  not  being 
called  upon  to  waste  his  time  in  consider- 
ing disorders  of!  discipline  that  are  un- 
avoidable from  the  promiscuous  mingling 
in  halls,  can  give  a  much  greater  part  of 
his  attention  and  energy  to  school  work,  and 
this  will  react  to  the  advantage  and  the 
standing  of  the  school.  The  teachers  also 
will  have  less  trouble  in  maintaining  dis- 
cipline and  can  do  better  work.    J.  F. 

7  See  "School  Ventilation,"  School  Board  Jour- 
nal, April,  1915. 
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Keating,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Colorado,  states: 

Principals  of  the  many-roomed  buildings,  who  do 
not  know  by  experience  the  advantages  of  the  cot- 
tage plan,  are  apt  to  criticize  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  makes  supervision  difficult;  that  it  piles  up  too 
much  wrork  for  the  principal.  The  contrary  is  our 
experience.  The  matter  of  supervision  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  in  the  cottage  plan,  for  the  reason 
that  each  room  can  take  care  of  itself  so  well  that 
very  little  oversight  is  necessary.  Our  principals 
who  have  these  buildings  under  their  administra- 
tion are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  unit  plan. 

It  is  not  surprising  for  some  people  to 
have  fears  when  they  think  of  occurrences 
outside  of  their  experience,  therefore  it  is 
not  strange  for  opinions  to  be  expressed 
antagonistic  to  hygienic  schools.  But  as 
opinion  is  based  on  what  one  thinks,  not 
on  what  we  know,  it  has  the  same  relation 
to  knowledge  that  a  shadow  has  to  reality. 

Here  is  what  a  superintendent  of  schools 
has  to  say  of  cottage  schools : 

The  cottage  schools  at  Buena  Vista  have  been 
built  and  demonstrated  to  be  of  value  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  freedom 
from  formality,  danger  of  fire,  disease  and  the 
possibility  of  splendid  ventilation,  have  demon- 
strated to  the  school  authorities  that  this  is  an 
ideal  plan  of  building.  Educators  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  delighted  with  this 
unique  plan. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  do  not  build 
cottage  schools  if  they  are  better  in  every 
way  and  cheaper.  The  answer  is  that  we 
have  been  governed  by  opinion  and  not 
knowledge,  hence  the  level  of  practise  in 
school  building  is  a  decade  behind  advanced 
special  knowledge  of  the  art. 

John  B.  Todd 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  STATUS 

In  a  recent  editorial  on  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  the 
New  York  Times  makes  the  following 
remark : 


"  Academic  freedom,"  that  is,  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  college  instructor  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself  and  of  his  college  by  vealy,  intemperate, 
sensational  prattle  about  every  subject  under  the 
sun,  to  his  classes  and  to  the  public,  and  still  keep 
on  the  payroll  or  be  reft  therefrom  only  by  elabo- 
rate process,  is  cried  to  all  the  winds  by  the  or- 
ganized dons. 

If  such  language  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  press  and  of  the  public,  which  fortu- 
nately it  does  not,  Lord  Palmerston's  char- 
acterization of  Germany  as  "A  Land  of 
Damned  Professors"  would  apply  as  well 
or  even  better  to  America.  The  Times  edi- 
torial is,  however,  of  importance  as  voicing 
the  attitude  of  a  not  insignificant  element 
of  the  American  public  towards  a  group 
whose  claims  to  intellectual  leadership  are 
not  supported  by  a  definitely  recognized 
status  in  the  social  order.  Back  of  this  lan- 
guage is  the  assumption  that  the  college  in- 
structor is  at  best  a  member  of  an  institu- 
tion the  policy  of  which  he  does  not  shape 
and  towards  which  he  sustains  the  relation 
of  a  hireling.  It  expresses  the  feeling  of 
the  comfortably  established  member  of  the 
social  order  towards  the  irresponsible  critic. 
It  is  a  recrudescence  of  the  world-old  ani- 
mosity of  the  tribesman  for  the  clanless  man 
who  has  no  rights  society  is  bound  to  re- 
spect because  he  has  no  status.  Outside 
of!  the  somewhat  cloistered  seclusion  of 
our  large  and  privately  endowed  institu- 
tions the  scholar's  position  in  this  country 
is  hardly  ideal.  We  are  still  far  from  any 
approximation  to  the  affectionate  devotion 
paid  by  other  nations  to  their  great  savants. 
The  writer  of  the  Times  editorial,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  masses  of  the  American 
people,  could  not  understand  the  almost 
religious  regard  of  the  German  for  a 
Mommsen,  a  Zeller  or  a  Wundt. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  American  public  are  not  on  the  side 
of  the  victim  when  some  academic  auto-da-fe 
occurs.    As  a  rule  they  are.    But  these 
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sympathies  are  such  as  are  naturally  ex- 
tended to  one  engaged  in  a  struggle  where 
the  odds  are  against  him.  They  may  even 
be  prompted  by  a  vague  sense  of  justice 
which  the  average  uninformed  individual 
feels  somehow  has  been  violated.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  masses  in  such  cases  do  not 
center  around  any  clear-cut  notions  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  or  of  the  interests 
which  he  represents.  The  very  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  scholar's  status  makes  it  hard  to 
grasp  the  ideals  for  which  he  stands. 
Hence  the  sentiment  aroused  in  his  behalf 
is  dissipated  because  of!  the  lack  of  inter- 
pretation and  rational  direction.  This  is 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  issues  involved  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  well-meaning  but  un- 
informed impulses  of  the  community  at 
large.  Public  sentiment  can  not  be  trusted 
to  make  sharp  discriminations  or  to  follow 
with  patience  and  understanding  questions 
that  demand  detailed  or  theoretical  knowl- 
edge. The  masses  must  do  their  thinking 
en  bloc.  Public  opinion,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  must  to  a  very  large  extent  be 
institutionalized.  It  must  find  expression 
through  chosen  groups,  definite  professions 
which  are  its  necessary  instruments.  These 
groups  must  themselves  have  self-determin- 
ing power  in  the  process  of  shaping  the 
ideals  and  solving  the  problems  of  the  com- 
munity. To  be  sure,  the  average  man  of 
American  democracy  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  his  intellectual  self-sufficiency. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  decree  of  human  nature, 
a  principle  ever  more  emphasized  by  the 
growing  intensity  and  complexity  of  mod- 
ern society,  that  a  few  should  do  the  think- 
ing for  the  many;  social  progress  has  al- 
ways implied,  rampant  democracy  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  inequalities 
inseparable  from  efficient  leadership. 

The  problem  of  academic  freedom  is 
therefore  one  of  establishing  a  recognized 
status  for  the  profession  of  the  scholar. 


Such  a  status  involves  well-defined  rights 
and  privileges,  which  the  profession  itself 
must  very  largely  determine  in  its  own  in- 
terest and  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
it  serves.  It  involves  also  an  intelligent 
understanding  by  the  community  of  what 
those  rights  and  duties  are  and  of  their 
significance  for  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity itself ;  in  a  democracy  of  course  rights 
have  validity  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  understood  and 
sanctioned  by  the  community.  It  must  be 
frankly  confessed  that  at  present  the  masses 
of  the  American  people  have  very  little  in- 
terest in  academic  freedom.  From  the  days 
of  Aristophanes  to  the  present  Demos  has 
always  looked  upon  the  trained  specialist 
in  things  of!  the  mind  with  distrust  and  has 
never  been  able  to  distinguish  a  Socrates 
from  a  Sophist.  The  masses  have  seldom 
had  wit  enough  to  discern  that  cleverness 
and  lack  of  conviction  save  the  Sophist 
from  the  hemlock  cup  to  which  in  mistaken 
zeal  they  doom  a  Socrates. 

Hence  the  fear  and  trembling  with  which 
many  parents  entrust  their  boys  or  girls  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  college  instructor. 
His  insistence  upon  akademische  Lehrfrei- 
heit  und  Lernfreiheit  is  not  understood  and 
therefore  is  suspected.  His  critical  attitude 
towards  conventional  ethics  or  orthodox 
theology  seems  a  useless  and  cruel  disturb- 
ance of  the  highest  and  holiest  loyalties, 
The  average  man  or  woman  following  the 
prosaic  round  of  a  fixed  social  status  feels 
no  imperative  obligation  to  subject  ulti- 
mate spiritual  or  moral  loyalties  to  a  search- 
ing criticism.  To  criticize  when  action  is 
constantly  necessary  is  to  paralyze  life  at 
its  very  fountain  head.  Furthermore,  the 
average  college  instructor  is  discredited  by 
his  lack  of  status.  He  has  no  independent 
standing  in  the  community.  He  is  thor- 
oughly subordinated  to  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  a  part.   There  is  no  clear  under- 
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standing  as  to  his  rights  or  his  obligations 
to  the  community  he  serves.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  the  college  professor, 
especially  when  inclined  to  be  of  independ- 
ent mind,  is  looked  upon  as  a  spiritual  Ish- 
maelite,  an  intellectual  "bounder,"  a  men- 
ace to  the  status  quo.  The  remedy  for  all 
this  is  of  course  to  institutionalize  the 
"critic."  It  must  be  done  in  his  own  in- 
terest as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  society 
itself.  A  well-defined  and  respected  status 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  dignity  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  scholar's  profession. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  proper  exercise  of  academic 
freedom  itself.  The  correlative  of  freedom 
is  control.  Intellectual  liberty  is  meaning- 
less without  the  notion  of  intellectual  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  problem  of  securing  to  academic 
freedom  an  assured  and  respected  place 
in  American  democracy  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  To  ensure  the  efficient  exer- 
cise of  the  role  of  critic  and  investigator 
there  must  exist  a  measure  of  that  social 
poise  that  comes  with  a  firmly  established 
order  and  the  accumulation  of  intellectual 
traditions  and  scientific  methods.  Amer- 
ican democracy  has  very  little  of  either. 
We  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  material  basis  of  civilization  that 
we  have  had  little  time  or  inclination  for 
critical  reflection.  Philosophy,  the  char- 
acteristic product  of  reflection,  has  only 
lately  been  accorded  an  independent  posi- 
tion in  the  pantheon  of  our  intellectual 
gods.  Especially  has  the  lack  of  unified 
traditions  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
hindered  the  development  of  the  status  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  college  and  uni- 
versity. In  this  respect  the  state  organized 
and  state  directed  system  of  education  in 
Germany  has  incalculable  advantages  over 
the  uncoordinated  and  wasteful  educational 
methods  in  America.    This,  of  course,  af- 


fects the  status  of  the  scholar.  It  is  evi- 
dent, for  example,  that  the  position  of  the 
instructor  in  the  denominational  college,  in 
the  privately  endowed  institution  and  in 
the  state  university  must  differ  widely.  Let 
us  consider  the  situation  a  little  more  in 
detail. 

The  problem  of  academic  freedom  hardly 
emerged  in  the  denominational  college  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  were  first  the  very  elementary 
character  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
early  denominational  college,  the  curric- 
ulum of  which  was  hardly  as  comprehensive 
as  that  of  the  modern  high  school.  Then 
too  the  humanities,  together  with  the  slight 
infusion  of  science  and  philosophy  which 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  college  curriculum, 
were  thoroughly  subordinated  to  what  was 
always  an  important  function  of  the  early 
college,  namely,  the  training  of  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  In  time,  however,  the 
expansion  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  revo- 
lution wrought  by  Darwinism  in  the  think- 
ing of  men,  together  with  the  inevita- 
ble raising  of  academic  standards,  brought 
about  a  conflict  between  denominational 
traditions  and  scholarly  loyalties.  These 
influences,  together  with  the  increase  of 
numbers  and  endowment  and  the  larger 
social  obligations  which  this  entailed,  finally 
effected  in  the  case  of  the  older  and  more 
influential  institutions  a  complete  separa- 
tion from  all  denominational  affiliations.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  this  extension  of  influence  and 
the  resulting  socializing  of  the  denomina- 
tional college  the  tendency  is  to  minimize 
sectarian  ties  and  to  extend  to  the  scholar 
entire  freedom.  This  process  of  secular- 
izing the  denominational  college  has  been 
a  slow  one,  however.  Consequently  we  have 
to-day  almost  every  possible  gradation  from 
the  institution  where  sectarian  control  is 
legalized  to  the  institution  where  denomina- 
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tional  influence  has  become  practically 
negligible.  Even  in  those  institutions  that 
have  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
non-sectarian  subtle  influences  still  linger 
and  shape  the  teaching  where  religion  is 
concerned. 

Attention  was  directed  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  question  of  the  scholar's 
status  in  the  denominational  college  by  the 
exclusion  of  this  type  of  institution  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  endowment 
fund.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Carnegie  was,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Pritchett,  "to  serve 
primarily  the  cause  of  education  and  as  a 
matter  of  educational  administration  it  has 
seemed  to  him  unwise  to  place  a  college 
under  the  control  of  another  organization 
of  whatever  character,  nor  has  he  been 
able  to  convince  himself  that  the  imposi- 
tion upon  a  college  of  a  condition  which 
limited  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers  or 
teachers  to  a  stated  denomination  was  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  larger  interests  of 
education."  This  amounts  to  a  virtual 
condemnation  of  the  denominational  college 
from  the  standpoint  of  academic  freedom 
and  educational  efficiency.  The  reason  for 
this  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  can  not  possibly 
follow  their  intellectual  loyalties  nor  exer- 
cise their  right  to  shape  the  ideals  of  the 
profession  where  they  are  subject  to  credal 
limitations  or  even  where  they  are  influ- 
enced by  merely  sentimental  denominational 
traditions.  Academic  freedom  demands  for 
both  instructor  and  student  the  freest  and 
the  highest  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  it  is 
entirely  necessary  that  those  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  task  of  intellectual  leader- 
ship shall  have  no  other  restrictions  laid 
upon  them  than  their  loyalty  to  the  truth, 
their  responsibility  to  the  community  and 
their  regard  for  the  ideals  and  the  methods 
of  the  teaching  profession. 


Academic  freedom  is  apt  to  suffer  also 
in  those  communities  and  during  those  pe- 
riods where  there  is  an  overdevelopment  of 
conservative  group  interests.  The  social 
order  is  always  imperfectly  organized. 
Such  organization  as  exists  is  confined  to 
groups.  The  diversity  and  conflict  this 
engenders  seems  necessary  to  a  healthful 
public  sentiment.  Situations  arise,  how- 
ever, where  certain  group  interests  all  but 
master  the  entire  social  situation  and  shape 
the  ideas  of  the  community.  The  South 
exhibited  during  the  decades  from  1840  to 
1860  perhaps  the  most  complete  organiza- 
tion of  society  in  America  in  terms  of  one 
dominant  interest,  namely,  slavery.  No 
college  professor  could  possibly  hold  a  posi- 
tion anywhere  in  the  South  at  this  time  and 
antagonize  the  "peculiar  institution"  of 
that  section.  A  belated  echo  of  this  ante- 
bellum condition  was  heard  in  the  dismissal 
of  Professor  Banks  in  1911  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  for  publishing  an  article 
criticizing  the  attitude  of  teachers  towards 
slavery  in  the  South  before  the  war.  Since 
the  war  we  have  witnessed,  especially  in  the 
North,  a  similar  organization  of  society 
through  powerful  industrial  and  capitalistic 
interests  that  have  flourished  under  high 
tariff  protection.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
these  powerful  economic  interests  should 
find  representation  on  the  governing  boards 
of  privately  endowed  institutions.  It  is 
also  perfectly  natural  that  men  who  hold 
chairs  in  the  social  sciences  in  such  institu- 
tions should  have  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  these  interests  to  influence 
their  utterances  upon  matters  of  social  or 
economic  character. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  however,  that 
the  privately  endowed  institution  as  well 
as  the  denominational  college  is  destined  to 
play  a  role  of  decreasing  importance  in  the 
problem  of  academic  freedom  in  the  future. 
The  strictly  sectarian  college  is  doomed  as 
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a  factor  of  importance  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  future;  it  can  not  compete 
with  those  institutions  where  there  is  real 
academic  freedom.  The  privately  endowed 
institutions,  especially  as  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  founders  or  beneficiaries  ceases, 
will  naturally  insist  upon  freedom  as  a 
matter  of  academic  necessity.  The  situa- 
tions which  forced  Professor  Ross  to  resign 
at  Stanford  and  Professor  Bemis  at  Chi- 
cago will  hardly  occur  at  either  of  those  in- 
stitutions again.  The  lesson  of  the  Nearing 
case  has  already  borne  fruit  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  in  the  great 
state  institutions  that  the  problem  of  aca- 
demic freedom  presents  its  most  serious 
aspect.  It  is  here  that  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question  of  the  scholar's 
status  in  a  democracy.  We  have  yet  to  see 
whether  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ready 
to  support  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 
Will  they  assure  to  the  scholar  the  freedom 
and  independence  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  he  is  to  fulfil  his  duties  to  the 
community  ? 

For  a  while  it  was  thought  that  the  com- 
monwealth of  Wisconsin  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  its  great  university  was  to  be- 
come a  bright  and  shining  example  of  a 
democracy  ordering  its  life  intelligently  and 
solving  its  problems  successfully  under  the 
direction  of  experts.  But  recently  fickle 
Demos,  becoming  weary  of  paying  bills  for 
reforms  half  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand and  some  of  which  he  did  not  want, 
repudiated  expert  leadership,  elected  a  con- 
servative " business"  man  governor,  cut 
down  the  taxes  for  the  university  and  sub- 
jected it  to  a  famous  " survey."  This  is 
the  people's  challenge  to  the  university  as 
expressed  by  a  Wisconsin  editor : 

The  people  want  the  university  conducted  on 
business  lines  so  they  may  get  full  value  for  their 
millions.  They  want  the  university  to  teach  facts 
not  theories.    Freedom  of  opinion  is  not  promoted 


by  the  inculcation  of  disputed  beliefs  by  trained 
and  skillful  professors. 

This  challenge  Professor  Jastrow,  of  the 

university,  meets  as  follows : 

Having  set  out  to  make  the  university  an  insti- 
tution for  the  people,  we  must  not  forget  that 
though  of  the  people,  it  can  not  be  by  the  people 
except  in  so  far  as  they  transfer  authority  to  those 
conversant  with  the  significance  of  standards. 

The  same  writer  thus  states  the  univer- 
sity's mission: 

It  is  firmly  resolved  that  questions  of  public 
and  political  economy  shall  be  studied  as  disin- 
terestedly as  other  questions.  ...  If  knowledge 
means  anything  it  means  the  broadening  of  life 
and  the  association  of  special  responsibility  with 
special  knowledge.  If  scientific  investigations 
conflict  with  vested  interests  then  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  those  interests  must  be  exposed.  .  .  . 
In  this  sense  the  university  must  always  be  above 
politics  in  the  interest  of  politics  itself. 

The  problem  of  Wisconsin  is  the  problem 
of  the  scholar's  status,  of  academic  freedom 
and  scientific  research  in  a  democracy.  The 
issue,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  lies  between 
two  Wisconsins.  The  one  is  the  Wisconsin 
of  the  university,  small,  intelligent,  aware 
of  the  value  of  social  efficiency,  wedded  to 
the  doctrine  of  social  progress  through  ex- 
pert guidance.  The  other  Wisconsin  is 
numerous,  unorganized,  void  for  the  most 
part  of  intellectual  or  cultural  interests, 
jealous  of  its  rights  and  privileges  and  con- 
scious of  its  power.  It  is  composed  of  the 
mythical  "average  man"  who  is  conserva- 
tive in  religion  and  business,  antagonistic 
to  change,  conventional  in  morals,  suspi- 
cious of  the  "high  brow"  and  uncritically 
loyal  to  the  idea  of  democracy  contained  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  is 
an  ardent  success-worshiper,  his  measure 
of  success  being  largely  commercial  and 
industrial;  he  judges  the  university  very 
much  as  he  would  a  business  institution. 

In  a  famous  passage,  which  I  venture  to 
paraphrase,  DeTocqueville  states  the  prob- 
lem of  culture  in  a  democracy.    His  lan- 
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guage  applies  also  to  the  status  of  the 
scholar.  Says  DeTocqueville,  if  we  seek 
elevation  of  mind,  generous  feelings,  scorn 
of  temporal  advantage,  lofty  convictions 
and  the  spirit  of  honorable  devotedness,  if 
we  prefer  refinement  of  habits  and  polished 
manners,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  love  of  beauty  and  of 
truth,  we  must  "avoid  the  government  of 
a  democracy."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
wish  to  see  the  energies  of  men  absorbed  in 
the  production  of  the  comforts  and  neces- 
sities of  life,  if  we  desire  intelligence  rather 
than  genius,  peace  rather  than  war,  vices 
rather  than  crimes,  if  instead  of  a  brilliant 
and  cultured  social  order  we  prefer  pros- 
perity and  the  contentment  of  comfortable 
mediocrity,  we  can  find  "no  surer  means" 
of  satisfying  our  desires  "than  by  equaliz- 
ing the  conditions  of  men  and  establishing 
democratic  institutions."  The  question  of 
the  status  of  the  scholar  in  a  democracy  is 
therefore  ultimately  a  question  of  the  na- 
ture and  the  end  of  democracy  itself.  Is 
there,  as  DeTocqueville  suggests,  an  inher- 
ent antagonism  between  democracy  on  the 
one  hand  and  culture  and  the  scholarly 
calling  on  the  other? 

There  is  undoubtedly  among  the  masses 
of  the  American  people  indifference,  not  to 
say  downright  opposition,  to  those  things  to 
which  the  scholar  has  devoted  his  life.  This 
opposition,  however,  is  to  be  traced  not  so 
much  to  the  nature  of  democracy  itself  as 
to  the  overemphasis  of  the  doctrine  of  egali- 
tarianism  which  from  the  beginning  has 
characterized  us  as  a  nation.  Almost  a  cen- 
tury ago  DeTocqueville  noted  in  America 
"a  depraved  taste  for  equality,  which  im- 
pels the  weak  to  attempt  to  lower  the  power- 
ful to  their  own  level,  and  reduces  men  to 
prefer  equality  in  slavery  to  inequality  with 
freedom."  Much  of  the  present  distrust 
of  democracy  is  due  to  the  breakdown  of 
egalitarianism.   We  have  failed  to  see  that 


freedom,  while  dependent  upon  equality,  is 
a  far  more  spiritual  and  comprehensive 
conception.  We  have  identified  democracy 
with  equality  of  opportunity.  We  have 
made  equality  the  ultimate  and  essential 
thing  and  have  forgotten  that  it  is  but  an 
instrument,  a  social  program  that  points 
beyond  itself  and  can  never  be  made  the 
goal.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  at  most 
but  democracy's  means  of  selecting  socially 
valuable  individuals  and  groups,  aristoc- 
racies, if  you  please,  which  favored  groups 
shall  themselves  make  possible  higher  levels 
of  social  progress.  The  end  of  democracy 
is  not  and  can  not  be  the  dead  level  of 
vulgar,  unenviable  mediocrity.  The  goal 
must  be  a  social  order  in  which  equality  of 
opportunity  is  made  the  instrument  for 
assuring  a  dynamic,  progressive  society 
based  upon  socially  valuable  inequalities. 
The  egalitarian,  much  against  his  will,  has 
been  forced  to  recognize  this  principle  in 
the  industrial  world  through  the  stern  logic 
of  events,  but  he  is  still  inclined  to  deny  it 
in  the  field  of  culture  and  of  the  mind.  He 
still  clings  as  far  as  possible  to  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  average  man  by  the  good  old- 
fashioned  Jacksonian  democracy  of  almost 
a  century  ago.  There  is  still  something 
fascinatingly  elemental,  even  heroic,  in 
being  able  to  sound  a  "barbaric  yawp  over 
the  roofs  of  the  world. ' ' 

American  life  is  in  sore  need  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  tyranny  of  the  average  man 
in  things  of  the  mind.  The  applause  that 
follows  "Billy"  Sunday's  characterization 
of  the  scholar  as  "an  intellectual  feather 
duster"  is  not  without  its  social  significance. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  no  inher- 
ent excellence  in  mediocrity,  that  egalitari- 
anism and  democracy  are  not  synonymous. 
Mazzini  is  far  nearer  the  truth  when  he 
defines  democracy  as  "the  progress  of  all 
under  the  leadership  of  the  best  and 
wisest."    In  the  "aristocracy  of  intellect 
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and  of  service"  upon  which  the  future  of 
democracy  depends  the  trained  specialist 
and  the  scholar  are  destined  to  play  an 
ever  larger  part.  "Without  such  an  aristoc- 
racy all  values  must  inevitably  be  lost 
in  a  shoreless  sea  of  comfortable,  self- 
satisfied  vulgarity.  Our  democracy  is  still 
a  shadow  democracy  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  traditional  loyalties  and  unrealized 
ideals.  We  have  not  yet  achieved  that 
higher  spiritual  and  intellectual  unity  with- 
out which  all  democracy  is  impossible.  The 
increasing  store  of  knowledge  and  the  be- 
wildering expansion  of  social  experience 
have  far  exceeded  the  synthesizing  and  as- 
similating powers  of  the  nation.  We  have 
no  unity  of  purpose,  no  clearly  defined  so- 
cial philosophy.  The  scholar's  part  in  the 
all-important  task  of  redefining  national 
ideals  and  of  making  up  the  national  mind 
must  be,  as  President  Meiklejohn  has  re- 
cently told  us,  to  "gather  up  all  the  ele- 
ments of  moral,  religious,  esthetic,  political, 
social,  economic  experience  and  make  out  of 
them  an  interpretation  of  human  living.' ' 

Jno.  M.  Mecklin 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

According  to  information  sent  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  reported  favorably  the  bill  to  require 
the  commissioner  of  education  to  devise  meth- 
ods and  promote  plans  for  the  elimination  of 
adult  illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
propriates $22,500  for  each  fiscal  year  between 
July  1,  1916  and  June  30,  1920;  $17,500  for 
each  fiscal  year  between  July  1,  1920  and  June 
30,  1925.  No  part  of  appropriation  to  be  used 
to  pay  teachers  or  school  officers  in  any  state, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
teaching,  conducting  or  supervising  any  school 
or  schools.  The  commissioner  shall  not  under- 
take to  promote  the  teaching  of  adults  by  co- 
operation or  otherwise  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  board  of  education  or  chief 


school  officer  in  such  state,  territory,  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Bills  are  pending  as  follows : 

To  establish  volunteer  military  training  camps 
for  high-school  students. 

Granting  to  the  state  of  Washington  public 
lands  ...  to  promote  the  study  of  forestry;  the 
study  and  development  of  horticulture,  and  voca- 
tional education  in  the  state. 

Establishing  a  one-year  united  service  military 
and  naval  school  in  the  Middle  West. 

To  establish  and  maintain  the  American  School 
Army  and  to  organize  and  equip  the  American 
Reserve  Army.  Provides  for  21,850  volunteers  to 
serve  actively  for  three  years,  and  as  reservists  for 
twenty  years  thereafter;  the  three  years  to  be  de- 
voted to  study  and  military  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

To  establish  experiment  stations  in  engineering 
and  in  the  other  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  in 
connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the 
several  states  and  territories  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  of  the  acts 
supplementary  thereto. 

To  establish  a  bureau  for  the  study  of  the  crim- 
inal, pauper  and  defective  classes. 

To  regulate  the  number  of  officers  detailed  to 
educational  institutions. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  naval  and 
aviation  academy  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

To  provide  for  the  use  of  public-school  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  community 
forums,  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  establish  and  maintain  military  training  col- 
leges in  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  in  Alaska 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  create  a  national  university  at  the  seat  of 
the  federal  government. 

To  incorporate  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America. 

To  grant  all  vacant,  unreserved  and  unappro- 
priated public  lands  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  to 
that  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  university. 

To  establish  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  lab- 
oratory for  the  study  of  the  criminal,  pauper  and 
defective  classes. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
and  aviation  academy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
within  100  miles  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  FOR  THE  CHILD 

At  the  request  of  the  organizing  committee 
the  United  States  commissioner  of  education 
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calls  attention  to  the  announcement  of  the 
First  American  Congress  for  the  Child,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  in  July,  1916.  The  proposed  con- 
gress is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  National 
Congress  for  the  Child,  convened  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  October  19,  1913,  which  by  a  resolu- 
tion at  the  closing  session  determined  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  welfare  activities 
in  behalf  of  children,  in  connection  with  the 
centenary  celebration  of  the  independence  of 
Argentina.  On  account  of  the  leading  part 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  efforts  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  in  the 
confident  belief  that  the  proposed  congress 
will  be  a  new  bond  of  union  and  fraternity 
among  the  American  nations,  the  executive 
committee  appeals  to  this  country  for  its 
active  and  liberal  support  in  this  enterprise. 

In  order  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  congress,  the  request 
for  cooperation  is  addressed  to  the  several 
American  governments  and  to  the  principal 
scientific  and  social  institutions  in  all  the  Pan- 
American  countries. 

The  congress  will  be  organized  in  seven  sec- 
tions as  follows :  Law,  hygiene,  psychology, 
education,  assistance  to  the  mother  and  the 
child,  sociology,  and  industrial  legislation. 
An  exposition  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  discussions. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Dra.  Julieta  Lanteri  Renshaw,  Estacion 
Florida  (F.C.C.A.),  Buenos  Aires,  accom- 
panied by  the  membership  fee,  which  is  $5.00 
for  non-professionals  and  $2.50  for  educators 
and  students.  Persons  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings  should  accompany  their 
application  for  membership  by  a  statement  of 
that  purpose,  accompanied  in  each  case  with 
the  title,  and  if  possible,  a  synopsis  of  the 
paper  to  be  presented. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  congress 
from  both  the  sociological  and  the  interna- 
tional standpoint,  it  is  hoped  that  the  appeal 
of  the  executive  committee  may  excite  hearty 
response  from  all  educational  centers  and  or- 
ganizations for  promoting  child  welfare  in 
the  United  States. 


THE   GOVERNMENT   SUPPORT   OF  EDUCATION 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  estimates  for  civil  services  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1917, 
include  the  following : 

United  Kingdom  and  England 

1916-17  1916 

Board  of  Education  ... £3  5,186,732  £15,481,378 

British  Museum    3  28,599  148,645 

National  Gallery   11,489  15,670 

National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery   3,485  4,993 

Wallace  Collection   4,591  7,962 

London  Museum   2,570  5,465 

Scientific  investigation, 

etc   121,671  115,582 

Universities  and  col- 
leges, Great  Britain, 
and  intermediate  edu- 
cation, Wales    321,200  316,200 

Universities,  etc.,  spe- 
cial grants     145,000 

Scotland 

Public  education    2,544,742  2,609,905 

National  galleries    4,522  4,878 

Ireland 

Public  education                1,812,704  1,805,919 

Intermediate  education 

(Ireland)                           40,000  40,000 

Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners                             905  900 

National  Gallery                    1,845  2,165 

Science  and  art                   149.453  146,287 

Universities  and  colleges      114,000  124,000 

Total   £20,448,508  £20,974,949 

Details  for  the  Board  of  Education  are: 

Administration    £203,667  £209,551 

Inspection  and  exami- 
nation   222,578  252,458 

Public  elementary 

schools,  etc   12,640,528  12,696,815 

Training  of  teachers. .  .  408,282  577,000 

Secondary  schools  and 
pupil    teachers  and 

bursars,  etc   919,800  863,050 

Technical  schools,  etc..  .  576,000  638,000 
Scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, and  other  allow- 
ances    to  students, 

prizes,  etc   19,110  30,160 
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Geological  Museum  . .  . 

3,212 

3,805 

Geological    Survey  of 

Great  Britain   

14,718 

16,820 

Bethnal  Green  Museum. 

2,735 

5,433 

Deduct — 

Appropriations  in  aid. 

3,860 

5,015 

Net  total   £15,186,732 

£15,481,378 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Professor  Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been 
selected  to  succeed  his  twin  brother,  Professor 
William  Franklin  Willoughby,  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  Chinese  government.  Professor  Wil- 
loughby is  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
from  which  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  Ph.D.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity, 1894-95,  and  became  a  full  professor  in 
the  same  subject  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1897.  Professor  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
also  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins,  is  professor 
of  jurisprudence  and  politics  at  Princeton 
University. 

Professor  Eobert  McN.  McElroy,  head  of 
the  department  of  history  and  politics  at 
Princeton  University,  will  leave  on  May  20 
with  his  family  to  take  up  his  duties  as  ex- 
change professor  at  Tsing  Hau  College,  Pekin, 
China.  Professor  McElroy's  mission  to  the 
Orient  marks  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  and  a  more 
cordial  tie  between  the  two  peoples. 

Cassius  Jackson  Keyser,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Columbia  University,  and 
M.  W.  Haskell,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  California,  will  exchange 
chairs  for  the  half-year  from  August  to  De- 
cember, 1916. 


Professor  Charles  G.  Eoss,  of  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
will  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  June  13  for 
Melbourne,  Australia,  where  he  will  work  on 
the  Melbourne  Herald  during  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  from  the  university.  Professor  Frank 
L.  Martin  of  the  school  of  journalism  will  re- 
turn this  summer  from  Tokio,  Japan,  where 
he  has  been  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Tokio 
Advertiser  during  his  year's  leave  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Lincoln  Hutchinson,  for  the  past  two  years 
in  South  America  as  commercial  attache  of  the 
United  States  for  Brazil,  will  return  to  the 
United  States  in  August  to  become  professor 
of  commerce  (on  the  Flood  foundation)  in  the 
University  of  California,  of  whose  faculty  he 
was  a  member  before  going  to  South  America. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, left  New  Haven  on  April  20  for  a 
three-weeks'  visit  to  the  Yale  alumni  associa- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  principal  ad- 
dresses will  be  made  to  the  graduates  at  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  but  he  will  make 
speeches  at  several  other  cities. 

Professor  James  A.  Tufts,  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  has  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  in  the  west,  where  he  has  met 
many  alumni  of  the  school.  Professor  Tufts 
left  in  the  middle  of  February,  accompanied 
by  Principal  Perry,  who  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Chicago,  with  intermediate  stops  at 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  at  each  of  which 
places  there  were  enthusiastic  meetings  of 
alumni. 

Professor  Emily  G.  Balch,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  and  sociology  at  Wel- 
lesley  College,  sailed  on  April  6,  to  sit  as  one 
of  the  delegates  at  the  Neutral  Conference 
now  meeting  at  Stockholm.  Miss  Balch  goes 
as  alternate  for  Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  is  de- 
tained by  illness. 

The  Latin-American  scholarship  offered  by 
Smith  College  to  some  young  woman  from  one 
of  the  Latin-American  countries  has  been 
awarded  for  the  year  1916-17  to  Senorita 
Hortensia  Balarezo,  of  Quito,  Ecuador.  The 
scholarship  carries  with  it  an  allowance  of 
approximately  $375,  and  was  established  in 
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1915  through  a  gift  of  $7,500  given  to  the  col- 
lege by  the  class  of  1890. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  has 
been  awarded  the  Laetare  medal  for  the  year 
1915  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  South 
Bend,  Ind.  This  medal  is  awarded  annually 
by  the  university  to  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  layman  for  valuable  contributions  to 
art,  science,  religion  or  public  endeavor. 

Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  School  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

Professor  M.  J.  Abbey,  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  education  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  has  been  elected  to  a  position 
on  the  agricultural  extension  staff  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  College,  and  will  arrive  in  Bozeman 
about  June  1.  He  will  take  charge  of  the  work 
of  organizing  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  the 
small  towns  and  country  districts  of  the  state. 

Dean  E.  W.  Lord,  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  of  Boston  University,  an- 
nounces that  the  trustees  have  appointed  Mr. 
T.  Lawrence  Davis,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
secretary  of  the  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  appointment  to  take  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  Mr.  Davis  will  also  have  charge  of 
the  new  secretarial  course  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  college. 

Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer  has  been  appointed 
clinical  professor  of  preventive  medicine  and 
hygiene  in  the  University  of  California.  He 
will  continue  also  his  work  as  secretary  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  creation  of  this  new  department  is 
to  bring  about  the  most  effective  possible  co- 
operation between  the  University  of  California 
and  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  new  department  will  include  in  its  staff 
Dr.  James  G.  Cumming,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  communicable  diseases  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  who  will  become  also  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene, 
and,  as  lecturers  in  preventive  medicine  and 
hygiene,  Dr.  William  C.  Hassler,  Dr.  John  N". 
Force,  Dr.  Jacob  N.  Geiger,  assistant  director 
of  the  bureau  of  communicable  diseases,  and 


Chester  G.  Gillespie,  C.E.,  director  of  the 
board  of  sanitary  engineering  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

President  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  student  body  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
on  the  subject  of  China  on  April  13. 

On  April  17,  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  Juniata  Col- 
lege, Huntingdon,  Pa.,  when  a  new  science 
hall  was  dedicated.  His  subject  was  "  A  Trib- 
ute to  the  Sciences."  The  new  building  was 
dedicated  to  chemistry,  biology  and  physics. 
The  day  at  Juniata  was  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Founder's  Day,  and  the  Association 
of  College  Presidents  of  the  State  met  there  in 
the  afternoon. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  delivered  (April  11 
to  16)  at  DePauw  University  six  lectures  on 
the  Mendenhall  Foundation.  He  took  for  his 
theme  the  "Influence  of  the  Great  War  upon 
Christianity." 

Edward  Anthony  Beck,  since  1902  master 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  University,  died 
on  April  12,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  F.R.S.,  long  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  the  first  president  of 
the  educational  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  died  on 
April  4,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  professor  emer- 
itus of  botany  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Urbana  on 
April  14,  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  With 
the  passing  of  Dr.  Burrill  the  last  member  of 
the  original  faculty  of  the  university  has 
gone.  His  connection  with  it  dates  back  to 
April,  1868,  at  which  time  he  left  his  position 
as  superintendent  of  the  Urbana  high  school 
and  went  to  the  university  as  instructor  of 
algebra.  Soon  after  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  natural  history,  and 
from  that  position  passed  in  turn  to  a  full 
professor,  dean  of  the  college  of  science,  dean 
of  the  graduate  school,  and  vice-president  of 
the  university,  besides  being  acting  regent  at 
four  different  times.   In  1912,  Dr.  Burrill  was 
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retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  continuing  research  work  in  bac- 
teriology, a  subject  to  which  he  had  made  im- 
portant contributions. 

James  Morgan  Hart,  professor  emeritus  of 
languages  and  English  literature  of  Cornell 
University,  has  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  was  born  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University.  From  1868  until  1890 
he  was  connected  with  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, then  joining  the  faculty  of  Cornell, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1897. 

Dr.  Waite  A.  Shoemaker,  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  died 
in  St.  Cloud  on  March  16,  1916,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Miss  Emilie  Louise  Wells,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  Vassar  College,  died  at 
her  home  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  March  13. 
Last  year  Miss  Wells  was  president  of  the 
Yassar  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  was 
born  at  Saugatuck,  Mich.,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Vassar  in  the  class  of  '95. 

The  deaths  are  announced  this  week  of 
three  teachers  whose  service  extended  to  fifty 
years.  Miss  Harriet  N.  Winchell,  of  Chicago, 
died  of  heart  disease  on  April  19.  Forty-four 
of  her  fifty-one  years'  service  were  spent  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Samuel  J.  Tilden  School,  in  which 
she  always  taught.  Miss  Susan  E.  Stevens  died 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  April  17.  She  retired 
on  a  pension  in  1909,  after  fifty  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  Briggs  school.  Miss 
Eliza  M.  Evert  died  on  April  17  at  her  home 
at  Newton  Centre.  She  had  been  ill  several 
months  and  was  forced  to  give  up  her  work 
February  1.  Had  she  taught  until  April  6 
she  would  have  completed  fifty  years  in  the 
Boston  public  schools. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Art  Association  of  America  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  April  20,  21, 
and  22.  About  fifty  of  the  leading  artists  and 
art  educators  of  America  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  program  included  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  by  prominent  men,  round 


table  discussions  and  visits  to  the  principal 
private  and  public  galleries. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Superintend- 
ents and  Supervising  Principals'  Association 
was  held  on  April  21  and  22,  at  the  Hotel 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

The  New  York  legislature  failed  by  four 
votes  in  the  Assembly  to  pass  the  pension  bill 
for  New  York  City.  A  ballot  taken  by  the 
public-school  teachers  of  the  city  in  regard  to 
the  bill  resulted  as  follows:  Of  the  18,856 
teachers  voting  10,847  were  opposed  to  the  bill, 
7,901  favored  it  and  108  returned  blank  bal- 
lots. The  associate  city  superintendents  and 
the  district  superintendents  cast  ballots  unan- 
imously in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  summaries 
are : 

Op- 


No. 

Favor 

pose 

Voting  Bill 

Bill 

Blks 

Associate  city  superin- 

tendents   

8 

8 

0 

0 

District  superintendents 

26 

26 

0 

0 

Training    schools  for 

153 

120 

33 

0 

High  schools   

1,985 

1,256 

710 

19 

Elementary  schools   .  . 

16,684 

6,491 

10,104 

89 

Totals   

18,856 

7,901 

10,847 

108 

The  bill  is  the  work  of  a  joint  committee  from 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
and  the  Federation  of  Teachers  Associations. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  states  that 
in  Des  Moines  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
decided  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
public  schools.  A  permanent  committee  has 
been  provided  to  manage  the  work  and  formu- 
late the  resulting  recommendations  for  sub- 
mission to  the  public.  The  committee  is  to 
make  a  study  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
district,  the  methods  of  expenditures,  and  the 
nature  of  present  indebtedness.  The  matter 
of  teachers'  salaries  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  the 
regulations  controlling  increases  and  pay  for 
lost  time  in  cases  of  illness. 

The  Maiden  (Mass.)  school  committee  has 
voted  to  recommend  the  erection  of  a  sixteen- 
room  brick  school  house  in  the  Daniels-Lincoln 
district  to  accommodate  the  large  increase  in 
scholars  in  the  section,  over  200  of  whom  are 
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now  attending  schools  outside  the  district  by 
transfer.  The  building  will  contain  all  gram- 
mar grades  and  the  recommendation  also  sug- 
gests that  it  be  located  near  either  the  Daniels 
or  the  Lincoln  School  so  that  it  can  be  super- 
vised by  either  principal.  The  committee  also 
recommends  that  it  be  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  at  least  four  open-air  rooms  and  that 
the  hall  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  600. 

John  L.  Silvernale,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Menominee,  Michigan,  will  re- 
organize the  schools  under  his  charge  on  the 
six  three  and  three  plan  with  separate  build- 
ings in  adjacent  blocks  for  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Menominee  will  spend  $248,000 
on  school  buildings  this  year. 

The  trustees  of  New  Hampshire  College 
have  authorized  the  president  to  grant  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  to  graduates  in  cer- 
tain courses  in  the  arts  and  science  division. 
Heretofore  the  college  has  granted  the  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  only.  The  change  is 
made  because  the  arts  degree  is  desired  by 
students  who  are  not  taking  technical  or  scien- 
tific courses  and  who  in  many  cases  expect  to 
teach.  Women  graduates  especially  find  that 
the  arts  degree  is  a  material  asset  to  the 
teacher,  and  as  the  work  they  have  done  in 
college  would  have  earned  them  the  degree 
elsewhere,  they  feel  that  it  should  earn  the 
degree  here. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

OBERLIN  AS  A  MODEL  OF  COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATION 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  connection  with 
the  general  discussion  of  university  and  col- 
lege administration,  to  describe  the  conditions 
in  Oberlin  College,  which  has,  in  most  re- 
spects, the  democratic  type  of  government  so 
strongly  advocated  during  the  last  few  years 
by  many  professors  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

In  1835,  when  Charles  G.  Finney  was  called 
to  Oberlin,  from  Brooklyn,  he  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  his  coming  that  the  trustees  should 
leave  all  matters  of  internal  administration  of 
the  college  to  the  faculty.  The  year  before, 
the  trustees  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in 
Cincinnati  had  interfered  with  the  freedom 


of  discussion  of  slavery  questions  by  the  stu- 
dents, with  the  result  that  some  forty  of  them 
planned  to  go  to  Oberlin,  if  Oberlin  would 
organize  a  theological  seminary.  It  was  in 
this  connection  that  Mr.  Finney  was  urged  to 
go  to  Oberlin  and  it  was  doubtless  because  of 
the  Lane  Seminary  incident  that  he  thought 
it  well  to  impose  the  condition  he  did. 

On  February  10,  1835,  the  trustees  of  Oberlin 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  question  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  students  into  this  seminary  [the  whole 
institution  is  evidently  here  meant]  be  in  all  cases 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  and  to  them  be 
committed  also  the  internal  management  of  its  con- 
cerns, provided  always  that  they  be  holden  amen- 
able to  the  board  and  are  not  liable  to  censure,  or 
interruption,  from  the  board,  so  long  as  their 
measures  shall  not  infringe  upon  the  laws  or  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  institution. 

This  policy  has  continued  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  and  there  is  no 
thought  of  abandoning  it  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
any  part.  It  has  twice  been  reaffirmed  by  the 
trustees,  the  last  time  in  1905,  in  connection 
with  a  codification  of  the  by-laws  of  the  col- 
lege, in  which  appears  the  following  statement, 
still  in  force: 

The  general  faculty  are  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  college,  but 
must  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees  in 
order  to  introduce  any  important  change  affecting 
the  established  method  or  principles  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  present  plan  of  administration  is  as 
follows : 

The  trustees,  by  Ohio  law,  have  complete 
power  over  the  institution.  They  do  not, 
however,  ever  interfere  in  the  administration 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  college,  which 
they  so  long  ago  committed  to  the  faculty. 

Oberlin  has  had  four  departments,  each  with 
its  own  faculty:  the  college,  the  theological 
seminary,  the  conservatory  of  music  and  the 
academy.1  In  addition  to  these  four  depart- 
mental faculties,  there  is  the  general  faculty, 
composed  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties.   There  is  further  in  each  of  the  four 

1  The  academy  is  to  be  discontinued  after  this 
year. 
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departments  a  departmental  council  compris- 
ing those  of  the  professors  and  associate  pro- 
fessors in  the  department  who  are  upon 
"  permanent  appointment,"  and  there  is  also  a 
general  council,  including  all  permanent  pro- 
fessors and  associate  professors  in  the  whole 
institution. 

When  not  themselves  in  session,  the  trustees 
are  represented  by  the  prudential  committee, 
appointed  by  the  trustees  and  permitted  to 
exercise  most  of  the  functions  of  the  board 
of  trustees  itself.  The  prudential  committee 
has  been  and  is  composed  of  certain  resident 
trustees,  certain  members  of  the  faculty,  the 
college  treasurer,  the  secretary  of  the  college 
(who  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
of  the  general  and  the  college  faculties  and 
councils)  and  the  president  of  the  college. 
Generally  a  majority  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittee are  members  of  the  faculty. 

All  appointments  to  committees  of  the  sev- 
eral faculties  and  of  the  councils  are  made  by 
election  after  nomination  by  elected  nomi- 
nating committees,  except  that  the  depart- 
mental and  the  general  council  committees  on 
"  Appointments  "  and  "  Budget 99  are  elected 
directly  by  ballot  of  the  respective  councils 
without  previous  nomination. 

Appointments  to  all  positions  on  the  fac- 
ulty are  made  by  the  trustees,  or  prudential 
committee,  only  after  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions, jirst,  of  the  departmental  committee  on 
appointments  to  the  departmental  council, 
second,  of  the  departmental  council  to  the 
general  council,  who  act  only,  third,  after  the 
general  council  committee  on  appointments 
have  approved  the  recommendation.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  general  council  then  goes 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  whose  endorsement  is 
necessary  by  Ohio  law,  if  the  contract  is  to  be 
legal.  All  teachers  are  thus  selected  by  the 
permanent  professors  and  associate  professors 
of  the  several  departmental  faculties  with  the 
approval  of  the  permanent  professors  and 
associate  professors  of  the  whole  institution. 
The  president  of  the  college  is  ex  officio  chair- 
man of  the  committees  on  appointments.  Dis- 
missals pass  through  the  same  routine  as  ap- 
pointments. 


The  annual  budget  is  prepared  by  a  budget 
committee  of  the  general  council  in  consulta- 
tion with  budget  committees  of  the  depart- 
mental councils.  The  departmental  budgets 
are  submitted,  for  discussion  and  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  departmental  councils,  and  the 
general  budget  for  the  whole  institution  is 
then  submitted  to  the  general  council,  after 
whose  approval  it  passes  to  the  trustees. 

All  matters  of  internal  administration,  ex- 
cept the  budget  and  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, are  dealt  with  by  the  departmental  faculty 
involved  or  the  general  faculty  or  both. 

Investing  and  caring  for  the  moneys  of  the 
institution  rest  wholly  with  the  trustees.  Both 
the  trustees  and  the  general  faculty  have 
committees  upon  "location,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  college  buildings,"  and  the  trustees 
usually  act  upon  building  matters  only  after 
receiving  recommendations  from  the  general 
faculty,  or  more  generally  the  committee  of 
the  latter  body.  There  has  not  been  as  full 
cooperation  of  trustees  and  faculty  in  the 
matter  of  buildings  as  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results,  though  this  has  been  due  more 
to  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
than  to  any  desire  of  the  trustees  to  act  with- 
out advice  from  the  faculty. 

Honorary  degrees  are  voted  by  the  trustees 
only  upon  recommendation  of  the  general  fac- 
ulty, committees  from  both  bodies  having  pre- 
viously consulted  together. 

The  election  of  the  president  of  the  college 
has  rested  with  the  trustees  not  only  as  a  legal 
form,  but  as  a  fact.  They  have  generally  in- 
formed themselves  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
faculty  before  acting.2  A  change  of  practise 
is  needed  here  and  no  election  of  president 
should  be  final  until  approved  by  formal  votes 
of  both  faculty  and  trustees.  He  is  an  officer 
of  both  bodies  and  each  is  competent  to  judge 
of  his  fitness  for  that  portion  of  the  president's 
duties  that  falls  within  its  own  sphere.  The 
faculty  have  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect 
and  it  has  gone  to  the  trustees.  Nominations 

2  For  example,  in  the  last  election  of  president, 
the  trustees  acted  in  accordance  with  the  practic- 
ally unanimous  wish  of  the  faculty,  which  was 
fully  known  to  the  trustees. 
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to  the  presidency  should  be  made  by  com- 
mittees of  both  trustees  and  faculty,  these 
committees  naturally  acting,  in  part  at  least, 
jointly. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  president  have  not 
been  specifically  defined  except  in  some  fea- 
tures. He  presides  at  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
of  the  general  and  departmental  faculties  and 
councils,  and  of  the  prudential  committee.  He 
is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  general  council 
committees  on  appointments  and  budget,  and 
he  may  sit  as  a  member  of  any  regular  faculty 
committee.  Of  certain  committees  he  is  usu- 
ally chairman. 

The  treasurer  of  the  college  is  an  officer  of 
the  trustees  and  is  elected  by  them.  He  does 
not  sit  as  a  member  of  any  of  the  faculty 
bodies  or  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  secretary  of  the  college  is  secretary  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the  general  and 
of  the  college  department  faculties  and  coun- 
cils. He,  of  course,  like  the  president,  should 
be  elected  by  concurrent  action  of  trustees 
and  faculty,  and  the  author  thinks  this  has 
been  the  manner  of  election. 

Matters  of  general  policy  have  been  decided 
in  different  ways.  Financial  policies  have 
been  determined  by  the  trustees,  educational 
policies  by  the  faculty.  Far-reaching  ques- 
tions have  come  up.  For  example,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Oberlin  should  introduce  shop 
work  in  connection  with  the  department  of 
physics  led  to  discussions  by  the  faculty,  which 
included  the  question  of  organizing  an  engi- 
neering department.  Again  there  arose  ques- 
tions of  special  education  for  those  students 
who  are  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching, 
involving  the  larger  question  of  the  relation  of 
professional  training  in  general  to  the  college 
course.  This  matter  was  passed  upon  by  the 
faculty.  It  was  afterward  discussed  before 
the  trustees  by  the  president  in  his  annual  re- 
port, but  he  did  not  recommend  to  them  to 
take  any  action,  a  thing  which  would  have 
been  a  breach  of  Oberlin's  clearly  defined  cus- 
tom of  leaving  matters  of  educational  policy 
to  the  faculty.  Even  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  by  the  president  before  the  trustees 
was  regarded  somewhat  doubtfully  by  some 


members  of  the  faculty,  though  the  annual  re- 
port, while  in  form  made  to  the  trustees,  is  in 
reality  addressed  to  the  whole  Oberlin  constit- 
uency. This  shows  how  decided  is  the  Oberlin 
feeling  that  the  trustees  and  faculty  must  not 
infringe  upon  one  another's  prerogatives  so 
clearly  and  so  wisely  demarcated  by  the  early 
action  of  the  trustees  themselves,  with  whom, 
of  course,  rests  legal  power  over  all  phases  of 
the  life  of  the  institution.  The  trustees  would 
be  jealous  for  the  faculty  of  any  trespass  upon 
their  field,  and  the  faculty  would  demur  at 
any  trespass  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  trus- 
tees. 

Oberlin  has  for  many  years  set  a  fine  ex- 
ample in  its  published  reports  of  faculty  and 
trustee  actions,  of  budget,  and  of  all  invest- 
ments. This  complete  publicity  is  not  only 
fair  to  those  investing  in  gifts  to  Oberlin,  but 
is,  as  well,  a  great  source  of  understanding 
regard  for  the  college  on  the  part  of  its 
alumni  and  all  its  friends. 

But  the  chief  thing  in  the  practical  working 
out  of  any  scheme  is  not  the  system,  but  the 
spirit,  and  in  Oberlin  this  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, involving  cordial  mutual  recognitions 
and  the  most  whole-souled  cooperation  of 
trustees,  faculty  and  officers.  By  a  most  wise 
abnegation  of  privileges  by  the  trustees  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  a  full  recogni- 
tion and  observance  of  the  natural  demarca- 
tions between  the  duties  of  the  several  cooper- 
ating bodies  and  individuals,  Oberlin  has  es- 
caped the  trend  that  has  led  so  many  other 
colleges  and  universities  into  a  condition  full 
of  danger  and  already  productive  of  seriously 
harmful  results  in  numerous  instances.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  Oberlin  stands  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  success  of  the  principles  of 
democratic  control  which  recently  have  been 
so  much  emphasized  in  discussions  of  college 
and  university  administration.  The  only  point 
in  which  her  administration  fails  of  real 
democracy  is  the  manner  of  election  of  presi- 
dent, in  which  the  faculty  do  not  formally 
share.  If  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty, 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  is  ap- 
proved by  the  latter  body,  as  seems  wholly 
probable,  then  Oberlin's  administration  will  be 
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fully  democratic  and  responsibility  for  each 
phase  of  its  administration  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  body  or  bodies  most  able  to  judge 
wisely  of  the  issues  involved. 

Maynard  M.  Metcalf 
The  Orchard  Laboratory, 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  GARY  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  results  of  this  survey  of  the  experiment 
of  trying  the  Gary  plan  of  school  organization 
in  two  schools,  when  compared  with  the  con- 
temporaneous experiment  of  introducing  trade 
(prevocational)  subjects  as  electives  in  six 
schools,  and  when  compared  with  an  equal 
number  of  schools  pursuing  the  regular  course 
of  study,  and  (in  some  cases)  with  all  the 
elementary  schools,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Two  careful  tests  of  the  results  of  the 
instruction  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  these  schools,  one  held  in  March  and  the 
other  in  June,  1915,  show  that  the  pupils  in 
both  the  Gary  schools  and  the  prevocational 
schools  are  inferior  in  attainments  to  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  having  the  regular 
course,  and  that  the  pupils  in  the  prevoca- 
tional schools  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 
pupils  in  the  Gary  schools.  Classing  the  Gary 
and  the  prevocational  schools  together  as  ex- 
perimental schools,  the  tests  show  that,  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  examinations,  fewer 
pupils  showed  improvement,  in  these  experi- 
mental schools,  in  the  studies  which  are  fun- 
damental in  common  schools,  and  each  pupil 
showed  less  improvement  than  in  the  regular 
schools. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  test  is  conclusive, 
because  the  Gary  schools  have  not  been  estab- 
lished for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  afford 
material  for  an  absolute  test.  It  is,  however, 
precisely  the  result  I  expected  after  studying 
the  plans  of  organization,  and  will,  I  believe, 
be  the  result  in  all  schools  in  which  any  ap- 
proach to  the  complete  Gary  system  is  estab- 
lished in  our  limited  accommodations. 

2.  One  pupil  out  of  every  four  or  five  pupils 
in  our  elementary  schools  is  already  in  a  class 


which  uses  a  room  with  another  class.  That 
is,  two  classes  occupy  one  room  at  different 
times  on  the  same  day.  As  the  use  of  each 
classroom  at  different  hours  on  the  same  day 
is  the  central  principle  of  the  Gary  plan,  it 
follows  that  the  relief  afforded  in  the  accom- 
modation of  pupils  by  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gary  plan  would  be  much  less  than 
has  been  asserted. 

3.  During  the  year  under  consideration  the 
proportion  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  did  not  increase  as  much  in  the  ex- 
perimental types  of  schools  as  it  did  in  the 
schools  of  the  entire  city.  In  other  words, 
the  experimental  schools  did  not  hold  their 
pupils  through  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
as  well  as  did  the  average  school. 

4.  Pupils  attended  no  more  regularly  in 
prevocational  schools  after  organization  than 
they  did  before.  While  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  average  attendance  in  the  Gary 
schools,  the  improvement  was  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  a  whole, 
throughout  the  city. 

5.  The  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  in  the  Gary 
schools  increased  21  cents  per  pupil  per  month. 
The  cost  of  the  same  item  for  the  prevoca- 
tional schools  increased  49  cents  per  pupil  per 
month.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  the  selected  regular  schools  de- 
creased 16  cents  per  pupil  per  month. 

6.  While  there  was  a  general  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  average  pupils  in  all  types 
of  schools,  the  eight  regular  schools  with  which 
the  experimental  schools  are  compared  showed 
the  largest  amount  of  decrease,  the  prevoca- 
tional schools  stood  second,  and  the  Gary 
schools  third. 

7.  Unless  many  features  of  the  Gary  sys- 
tem, which  all  thinking  people  approve  and 
admire,  are  abandoned,  its  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  schools  of  our  city  would  in- 
crease enormously,  without  any  compensating 
advantage,  our  expenditures  for  school  admin- 
istration. 

Thus,  while  tried  by  the  ordinary  tests  of 
school  efficiency — the  academic  attainments  of 
pupils,  regularity  of  attendance,  power  to  hold 
pupils  throughout  the  course,  extent  of  re- 
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tardation,  per  capita  cost — the  Gary  schools 
show  themselves  decidedly  inferior  to  our  reg- 
ular schools,  and,  except  in  the  element  of 
cost,  even  to  the  prevocational  schools,  I  am 
not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  the  Gary  system 
should  not  be  further  considered.  While  poorer 
results,  with  a  cost  that  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive, will  not  justify  revolutionizing  the 
administration  of  another  school,  careful  ex- 
periment and  close  observation  may  discover 
some  features  of  the  Gary  plan  that  could  be 
introduced  with  advantage  in  our  schools. 

The  claim  made  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  that  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  Gary  plan  of  school  admin- 
istration would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
operating  schools,  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination.  This  claim,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  defense  of  that  Board's  action  in  cut- 
ting down  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  1916,  thereby  causing  the  cessation 
of  many  of  our  most  beneficent  activities  and 
depriving  several  hundred  teachers  of  in- 
creases in  salary  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  law  and  justice,  should  not  be  heard  again. 
The  Gary  system  undoubtedly  contains  fea- 
tures which  should  be  adopted  as  proof  of 
their  validity  is  forthcoming  and  as  the  neces- 
sary funds  are  provided.  The  presentation  of 
claims  on  its  behalf  that  this  survey  shows  to 
be  utterly  baseless,  however,  has  wrought  great 
injury  to  our  schools  and  to  our  people,  be- 
cause these  claims  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
reduce  the  educational  budget  below  the 
amount  at  which  many  useful  and  necessary 
activities  can  be  maintained. — Annual  Report 
of  the  New  York  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE 

The  current  publishers'  lists  show  more 
books  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  col- 
lege education  than  has  perhaps  ever  been  the 
case  before.  These  books  are  naturally  of 
varying  merit,  but  their  very  numbers  are  im- 
portant as  a  symptom  of  the  interest  in  this 
peculiarly  characteristic  American  social  phe- 


nomenon, and  some  of  them  deserve  careful 
study. 

The  American  College,1  for  example,  con- 
tains eleven  thoughtfully  prepared  papers  on 
different  aspects  of  college  education,  which 
were  read  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Allegheny  College.  They  are 
preceded  by  an  introduction  by  President 
William  H.  Crawford  of  that  institution.  Col- 
lections of  addresses  of  this  kind  usually  make 
pretty  dreary  and  unprofitable  reading,  but, 
fortunately,  the  present  symposium  was  very 
carefully  planned  in  advance.  The  speakers 
were  selected  with  equal  care  and,  as  a  result, 
the  book  makes  a  really  important  contribu- 
tion to  American  educational  literature. 

While  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  where  the 
general  average  is  so  high,  perhaps  the  best 
papers  are  those  of  Professor  Conklin,  of 
Princeton,  on  "  The  Place  of  the  Physical  and 
Natural  Sciences  in  the  College  Curriculum," 
and  "  The  Function  of  the  American  College 
as  Distinct  from  the  High  School,  the  Pro- 
fessional School  and  the  University,"  by  Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn,  of  Amherst.  In  the  latter 
the  author  combats  the  prevalent  notion  that 
the  American  college  was  founded  specifically 
as  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of 
preachers,  and  proves  his  point  by  interesting 
citations  from  the  charters  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
King's  (Columbia),  and  Brown.  President 
Finley,  also,  contributes  to  the  volume  a  char- 
acteristically suggestive  paper,  from  which  the 
following  paragraph  may  be  quoted: 

If  this  multiple  college  is  to  be  merely  or  chiefly 
a  place  of  discipline,  then  its  tasks  might  better 
be  given  over  to  the  high  schools,  to  the  gym- 
nasia. If  it  is  to  be  a  place  of  special  preparation 
for  life,  then  it  would  better  give  way  to  the  pro- 
fessional, the  technical  school,  the  university.  If 
it  is  to  be  a  place  merely  through  which  to  attain, 
in  an  agreeable  way,  social  position  and  conven- 
tional culture,  to  take  part  in  contests  of  bodily 
strength  and  skill,  or  to  enjoy  only  the  eompan- 

i"The  American  College,"  a  series  of  papers 
setting  forth  the  program  of  the  achievements, 
present  status  and  probable  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can college,  with  an  introduction  by  "William  H. 
Crawford.  Pp.  194.  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
Price  $1.25. 
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ionskips  and  friendships  of  living  (that  is,  if  it  is 
to  be  a  great  college,  country  or  city,  club),  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  worth  preserving  as  an  American 
institution.  But  if  it  is  to  be  for  the  many  (what 
it  has  been,  thank  God,  for  the  few),  if  it  is  to  be 
for  all  the  fit,  a  place  of  understanding,  of  re- 
birth, of  entering  the  race  mind,  then  is  the  col- 
lege which  I  see  in  prospect  the  most  precious  of 
all  our  educational  possessions. 

"  The  Pillar  of  Fire  "2  is  frankly  a  plea 
to  enlist  the  college  and  the  college  man  in 
the  cause  of  the  social  revolution,  and  is  none 
the  less  worth  studying  and  reading  on  that 
account.  It  is  refreshing  and  salutary  to  the 
college  to  be  overhauled  for  something  else 
than  a  failure  to  train  for  efficiency  under  the 
present  social  order.  The  following,  for  ex- 
ample, is  at  least  worth  considering : 

If  the  college  were  frankly  to  acknowledge  its 
middle-class  status;  its  capitalist-class  control; 
and  its  working-class  maintenance,  the  figure  it 
would  cut  might  not  be  morally  impressive,  but 
there  would  be  attached  to  it  no  stigma  of  sham. 
If  the  college  elects  to  shun  all  participancy — to 
say  nothing  of  championship — in  a  struggle  for 
the  liberation  of  industry,  that  is,  of  course,  its 
privilege.  What  the  college  must  not  do,  if  it 
hopes  to  keep  the  respect  of  its  sons,  is  go  on 
playing  the  ancient  and  dishonorable  game  of 
both  ends  against  the  middle.  That  must  stop, 
or  else  it  must  moderate  the  pitch  of  its  preaching 
of  a  gospel  of  intellectual  honesty  which,  if  prac- 
tised, preaches  itself.  All  that  radicals  demand  is 
that  the  college  take  not  the  sacred  name  of  de- 
mocracy in  vain. 

Or,  for  the  thinking  college  student  to 
ponder  upon  the  following: 

Consider  how  much  chance  of  such  criticism  from 
the  ranks  of  its  own  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates the  college  enjoys.  For  institutions  which 
preen  themselves  on  cultivating  the  habit  of  inde- 
pendent thinking  the  annual  output  of  the  aver- 
age college  is  a  sheep-run  of  gregarious  mentality 
stupefying  to  behold.  Cut  to  a  pattern,  .  .  .  and 
proud  of  it.  Dressing  alike,  talking  alike,  walk- 
ing alike,  thinking  alike.  Ask  yourselves,  in  all 
candor,  if  there  is  any  other  quarter  in  the  com- 
munity   where    peculiarities    of    conduct,  dress, 

2  "The  Pillar  of  Fire,  A  Profane  Baccalau- 
reate," Seymour  Deming.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company.    1915.    Pp.  223.    Price  $1.00. 


speech,  and  thought  are  so  promptly  resented  and 
so  mercilessly  ridiculed  as  in  studentdom.  Out- 
landish clothes  may  be  worn,  and  worn  with  absurd 
pride  in  their  class  distinction,  but  only  if  worn 
by  the  whole  crowd.  The  fraternity  and  club  sys- 
tems are  enshrouded  with  an  elaborate  mystery  as 
fantastic  as  the  superstition  of  a  primitive  tribe 
which  it  so  faithfully  resembles.  There  are  silence 
taboos.  The  very  name  of  this  or  that  club  must 
not  be  pronounced  by  underclassmen  on  pain  of 
exclusion  from  its  beatific  state  forever.  And  if  a 
lad  does  come  along  sufficiently  independent  of 
mind  to  deride  all  this  solemn  tomfoolery,  he  is 
promptly  punished  by  the  usual  weapon  of  the 
tribal  taboo — social  ostracism.  The  college  rebel 
is  invariably  the  college  pariah.  Sincerely  as  his 
fellows  may  admire  his  moral  courage  in  secret, 
they  vastly  prefer  the  social  prestige  of  member- 
ship in  coveted  societies  to  the  somewhat  chilly 
solitude  of  his  moral  elevation.  They  tell  them- 
selves, just  as  worldly  men  do,  that  they  will  con- 
form until  they  have  won  this  election  or  that, 
after  which  they  will  cut  loose  and  kick  over  the 
tripod.  But  once  inside  the  shrine,  they  find  it 
even  harder  to  violate  sanctities  to  which  they  are 
henceforth  in  some  measure  pledged.  We  resolve 
that  to-morrow  we  will  call  our  souls  our  own,  but 
the  only  time  we  can  call  our  souls  our  own  is  to- 
day.   Conformity  is  a  narcotic  of  the  will. 

Or  this, 

And  now  perhaps  you  can  perceive  the  stark 
nonsense  of  the  college  volunteering  to  "train 
leaders. ' '  It  is  a  delusion  so  pathetic  that  to  ex- 
pose it  seems  somehow  heartless  and  cruel,  like  a 
needlessly  severe  punishment  of  a  quack  doctor 
who  honestly  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  his  medi- 
cines, or  depriving  a  sweet-tempered  child  of  his 
belief  in  some  pretty  but  mischievous  legend.  The 
act  carries  a  kind  of  heartache  with  it;  they  mean 
so  well;  and  if  there  were  nobody  but  the  colleges 
to  consider,  it  might  be  far  kinder  to  let  the  mat- 
ter drop.  But,  as  usual,  it  happens  that  there 
emphatically  is  somebody  else  to  consider,  and 
that  somebody  is  the  working  class  which  pays  the 
bills  for  all  this  pompous  falsehood. 

In  voicing  the  cocksureness  of  his  creed,  the 
author  yields  to  verbal  temptation  which  often 
carries  him  just  as  far  from  intelligent  sin- 
cerity as  do  the  comfortable  conventionalities 
of  the  academic  standpatters  whom  he  holds 
up  to  scorn.  When  he  doesn't  let  it  run  away 
with  him,  however,  Mr.  Deming's  knack  of 
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making  phrases  stands  him  in  very  good  stead. 
One  looks  forward,  for  example,  to  a  discus- 
sion of  athletics  when  the  caption  reads,  mens 
nulla  in  corpore  sano,  and  one  finds  therein 
illuminating  sentences  like  the  following: 

For  if  athletics  are  a  sport  why  all  this  hag- 
gling? The  answer  is:  They  are  not  a  sport. 
They  are  an  elaborately  organized  industry.  If 
intercollegiate  contests  were  a  sporting  proposi- 
tion, defeats  would  not  matter.  As  it  happens, 
they  are  a  business  proposition,  and  defeats  do 
matter  very  much  indeed. 

It  may  be  of  comfort  to  Mr.  Deming  to 
know  that  there  is  far  more  of  the  social  revo- 
lution in  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  both 
faculty  and  students  in  our  American  colleges 
than  he  seems  to  realize.  Among  the  students 
it  exists,  curiously  enough,  in  the  very  same 
individuals  who  accept  the  conventional  bonds 
of  the  fraternity  and  bow  in  obedience  to  the 
cheer  leader. 

One  turns  with  relief  from  the  rather  forced 
note  of  Mr.  Deming's  book  to  the  simple, 
straightforward  account  of  the  American  Col- 
lege by  President  Isaac  Sharpless  of  Haver- 
ford.3  The  American  college,  as  President 
Sharpless  points  out  in  his  preface,  has 

no  exact  counterpart  in  the  educational  systems  of 
other  countries.  It  has  grown  up  partly  perhaps 
as  the  result  of  certain  accidents  of  history,  but 
mainly  because  it  satisfied  peculiar  needs  and  con- 
ditions of  American  life.  Its  lack  of  fitness  to 
articulate  with  schools  of  other  grades  has  often 
been  urged  against  it,  and  its  extinction  from  the 
system  has  been  prophesied  and  advocated.  But 
it  seems  to  retain  its  hold  upon  its  patrons  with 
undiminished  vigor,  and  there  are  few  signs  of  any 
lack  of  prosperity  in  its  best  representatives.  It 
undoubtedly  has  had  and  will  have  a  large  influ- 
ence upon  national  life  and  character,  and  while 
it  probably  would  not,  just  as  it  is,  find  a  place  in 
a  system  created  anew  to  suit  ideal  conditions,  it  is 
so  firmly  rooted  that  the  future  tendency  will  be 
rather  to  strengthen  it  and  adapt  it  to  the  new 
wants  which  are  certain  to  arise.  The  American 
college  is  not  likely  to  be  crowded  out  of  its  niche 
between  the  high  school  and  the  university,  though 

3  ' '  The  American  College, ' '  Isaac  Sharpless. 
"The  American  Books,"  pp.  ix,  215.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  New  York,  1915.    Price  $1.00. 


this  fate  may  await  certain  of  its  weaker  mem- 
bers. 

The  author  writes  with  the  quiet  authority 
of  a  man  who  thoroughly  knows  his  job ;  and 
his  chapter  on  college  administration,  and  par- 
ticularly the  section  in  it  dealing  with  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  college  presi- 
dent, might,  but  probably  will  not,  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  who  are  now  speaking  on  the 
subject  upon  the  authority  of  their  inner  con- 
sciousness. In  his  discussion  of  the  influences 
which  have  brought  about  the  recent  changes 
in  the  old-fashioned  American  college  of  the 
east,  Dr.  Sharpless  has  put  his  finger  on  one 
factor  which  is  usually  overlooked,  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  untrammelled  educational  ex- 
periments which  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
newer  state  universities  to  make. 

Professor  Christian  Gauss,  of  Princeton, 
has  written  an  enthusiastic  introduction  to  the 
anonymous  autobiography  of  a  student  who 
worked  his  way  through  that  institution.4  It 
is  a  cheerful,  slangy,  account  of  the  career  of 
a  young  man,  apparently  of  excellent  business 
instincts,  who  made  great  sacrifices  to  get 
what  appears  to  be  ninety  per  cent,  a  training 
in  the  art  of  getting  on  with  one's  fellows.  Of 
course,  it  is  an  undergraduate  convention  that 
one  must  not  speak  or  write  about  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  his  college,  but  it  gives  one 
pause  when  in  a  book  of  this  kind  twenty 
printed  lines  in  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
would  cover  every  reference  to  what  our 
fathers  thought  boys  went  to  college  to  get. 

The  Hobart  Press  has  issued  a  small  vol- 
ume,5 containing  a  number  of  off-hand  views 
as  to  how  college  education  might  be  rendered 
more  effective,  from  representative  men  of 
affairs,  and  Professor  Canby,  of  Yale,  has  pub- 

*  ' '  Through  College  on  Nothing  a  Year,  Literally 
Eecorded  from  a  Student's  Story."  Anonymous, 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Christian  Gauss. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1915.   Pp.  174.   Price,  $1. 

5  Boswell,  Foster  Partridge,  "Aims  and  Defects 
of  College  Education :  Comments  and  Suggestions 
by  Prominent  Americans,  and  Original  Investiga- 
tion," with  an  introduction  by  G.  Eastman. 
(Hobart  College  ser.,  No.  1.)  Putnam,  1915. 
Pp.  78.    Price,  80  cents. 
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lislied  in  book  form  his  articles  on  the  under- 
graduate,6 which  have  appeared  in  Harpers 
Magazine  and  elsewhere.  This  book  describes 
with  great  sympathy  and  some  discrimination 
one  particular  type  of  college  student,  the 
charming  but  rather  highly  conventionalized 
type  which  the  author  finds  in  the  general 
course  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  It  is 
indeed  the  type  upon  which  college  boys  the 
country  over  are  inclined  to  model  themselves 
as  to  externals,  but  it  does  not,  we  believe,  rep- 
resent fairly  the  real  American  college  student 
under  those  externals. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  to 
our  topic  bears  no  indication  in  title  or  table  of 
contents  of  its  relation  to  college  education, 
but  derives  its  significance  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  characteristic  product  of  an  American 
college  teacher  of  the  new  type.  What  stu- 
dents are  getting  in  the  best  colleges  to-day  is 
not  what  the  self-appointed  critics  of  the  col- 
lege fondly  suppose — a  collection  of  dreary 
and  unimportant  facts  and  more  or  less  sloppy 
generalities  thereupon — but  practise  in  the 
clear-cut  and  rigorous  kind  of  thinking  which 
is  found  in  Professor  Erskine's  "  The  Moral 
Obligation  to  be  Intelligent."7  Of  course,  all 
college  teachers  can  not  bring  this  kind  of 
intellectual  stimulus  to  the  classroom,  but  in 
the  stronger  colleges,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
really  more  of  it  than  is  generally  realized 
outside,  and  the  better  students  are  respond- 
ing to  it  to  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

P.  P.  Keppel 

Columbia  University 


CONDITIONS  AT  BRYN  MAWR 
COLLEGE 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has  given 
publicity  to  the  academic  situation  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  It  publishes  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Charles  McLean  Andrews,  a  former  president 

6  G'anby,  Henry  Seidel,  ' 1  College  Sons  and  Col- 
lege Fathers."  Harper,  1915.  Pp.  233.  Price, 
$1.20. 

7  "The  Moral  Obligation  to  be  Intelligent," 
John  Erskine.  Duffield  &  Company,  New  York. 
Pp.  167.    Price  $1.00. 


of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Alumnae  Association, 
letters  from  a  number  of  former  instructors 
and  professors  at  the  college  and  a  statement 
by  President  M.  Carey  Thomas.  The  letter  by 
Mrs.  Andrews  and  the  statement  by  President 
Thomas  together  with  the  letters  of  Professor 
W.  A.  Neilson,  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Professor  Charles  M.  Bakewell,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, follow. 

I  have  read  with  surprise  but  also  with  interest 
your  letter  regarding  the  proposed  investigation  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  I  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence you  have  collected  is  both  accurate  and  dam- 
aging. I  also  agree  that  this  sort  of  investigation 
is  likely  to  be  more  successful  carried  on  by  out- 
siders than  by  those  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  college;  because  the  actions  and  reactions 
within  the  walls  are  so  many  that  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult for  those  involved  in  the  discussion  to  stick 
to  the  point  and  forget  personalities.  However, 
let  me  say  here  that  this  investigation  will  hurt 
Bryn  Mawr  very  much — and  I  am  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  loyal  alumnae  of  the  college — unless  it 
is  carried  on  so  thoroughly  as  to  cause  a  radical 
reorganization  of  the  college  that  will  place  the 
control  and  the  academic  policy  of  the  college  in 
the  hands  of  the  faculty.  Anything  short  of  this 
would  mean  that  conditions  in  the  college  would 
be  even  worse  than  before. 

Many  of  us,  both  faculty  and  alumnae,  have  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time  that  some  sort  of  reorgani- 
zation was  greatly  needed,  and  that  the  real  trouble 
with  Bryn  Mawr  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
overadministered,  that  is,  has  become  inextricably 
tied  up  in  red  tape  and  officialdom;  that  its  admin- 
istration is  not  only  not  efficient,  but  is  compli- 
cated and  troublesome.  An  extreme  example  of 
the  way  the  system  works  is  to  be  found  in  Dalton 
Hall,  where  most  of  the  sciences  are  housed.  For 
some  time  Dalton  Hall  maintained  its  own  shop 
for  scientific  materials,  but  more  recently  all 
orders  go  through  one  of  the  college  officers,  and 
not  a  screw  can  be  put  in  or  a  piece  of  apparatus 
adjusted  without  an  order  from  the  office.  De- 
lays are  frequent  and  annoying,  the  work  is  ham- 
pered and  an  unnecessary  amount  of  friction  and 
irritation  is  caused  by  these  restrictions.  That 
this  is  not  an  isolated  case  can  be  proved  by  study 
of  the  minute  rules  issued  for  the  running  of  the 
halls  of  residences,  for  the  proctoring  of  quizzes 
and  examinations,  for  regulating  the  daily  life  of 
the  students,  for  managing  the  infirmary,  etc., 
quite  apart  from  the  detailed  rulings  in  the  purely 
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academic  departments  of  the  college.  But  the  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors  has  done  much 
in  clearing  a  way  for  reorganization  in  American 
colleges  and  universities,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Bryn  Mawr  will  adjust  herself  to  new  requirements 
if  given  opportunity  to  do  so. 

What  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  before  going  on 
with  this  publicity  campaign,  is  to  allow  some  of 
us  alumnae,  and  others  who  have  known  the  work- 
ings of  the  college  for  many  years  and  who  have 
at  heart  its  welfare  and  success,  to  get  together 
and  in  a  limited  time,  say  four  weeks,  to  see  if  we 
can  not  bring  about  the  desired  reforms  without 
making  the  matter  a  public  one.  Our  idea  would 
be  to  draft  a  constructive  plan  that  would  appeal 
to  faculty,  alumnae  and  the  public  alike.  If  we 
fail  to  put  this  through,  then  you  could  continue 
your  campaign  of  publicity. 

At  the  moment  I  can  only  tell  you  in  a  general 
way  what  the  plan  would  be: 

First.  In1  the  first  place,  that  the  Bryn  Mawr 
faculty,  taking  as  a  basis  for  recommendations  to 
our  trustees  the  practical  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Academic  Freedom  and  Academic  Ten- 
ure (with  whose  recently  published  report  you  are, 
of  course,  familiar),  should  formulate  the  manner 
in  which  the  faculty  committees  provided  for  by 
that  report  shall  be  elected.  This  is  an  important 
matter,  if  the  faculty  at  large  is  to  be  properly 
represented  and  enabled  to  elect  its  own  members 
without  fear  of  being  dismissed  by  an  autocratic 
executive. 

Second.  That  we  should  change  our  charter  to 
admit  of  these  new  regulations — if  that  is  neces- 
sary— in  order  that  no  president  of  the  college, 
either  present  or  future,  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  appointment,  reappointment  or  dismissal. 

Third.  That  the  charter  shall  also  be  changed 
so  that  we  need  no  longer  have  exclusively  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  members  of  our 
board  of  trustees.  We  have  now  also  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  all  of  the  trustees,  and,  be- 
sides, two  members  of  the  Alumnse  Association — a 
concession  to  the  alumnae — but  Bryn  Mawr  is  not 
really  a  sectarian  institution,  and  is  in  no  sense  a 
proprietary  one,  for  it  gets  its  support,  both  finan- 
cially and  as  regards  students,  largely  outside  the 
Society  of  Friends.  We  are  hampered  by  having 
to  choose  our  trustees  entirely  from  one  religious 
sect,  because,  under  these  conditions,  Bryn  Mawr 
can  not  take  advantage  of  the  Carnegie  pension 
fund  for  its  faculty.  Our  charter,  however,  does 
not  require  that  either  our  president  or  our  dean 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 


the  proposed  change  in  the  charter  would  not  ne- 
cessitate any  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  board, 
but  would  only  have  the  advantage  of  making  us, 
immediately,  beneficiaries  of  the  Carnegie  pension 
fund  for  our  teaching  staff. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  part  in  a  campaign  that 
is  simply  destructive  in  its  nature,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  help  in  any  way  I  can  toward  a  reorgani- 
zation of  my  college,  which  I  believe  is  rapidly 
losing  its  prestige  because  it  is  being  badly  ad- 
ministered. I  want  also  to  say  that  I  do  not  hold 
the  faculty  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
because,  dependent  as  they  are  for  their  living, 
and  often  for  their  professional  reputation,  upon 
the  president,  they  are  not  free  to  express  them- 
selves as  regards  their  own  work  and  their  own 
departments,  and  can  not,  without  risk  of  los- 
ing their  positions,  express  their  disapproval  when 
members  of  their  own  body  are  unfairly  treated. 

If  the  trustees  have  informed  themselves  as  to 
methods  of  administration  at  the  college,  they  have 
done  nothing  to  rectify  a  condition  there  that  was 
intolerable  to  the  faculty  and  staff  as  a  whole. 
They  have  retained  a  form  of  organization  which 
has  enabled  the  president  to  misrepresent  them  to 
the  faculty  and  the  faculty  to  them;  they  have 
made  the  president  a  life  member  of  their  own 
body  (not  merely  ex  officio),  and  as  practical  head 
of  the  English  department  she  votes  in  both  official 
bodies,  and  becomes  spokesman  for  both. 

There  is  no  official  connection  between  faculty 
and  trustees  except  through  the  president,  and,  in 
case  of  misunderstandings,  no  redress.  Contracts, 
arbitrary  rules  and  regulations  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  trustees,  and  the  faculty  are  the  vic- 
tims. 

Much  the  same  condition  has  existed  as  re- 
gards students  and  faculty,  and  students  and  trus- 
tees. In  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  strong  central 
power  in  the  president's  office,  the  president  im- 
poses rules  and  regulations  upon  the  Self-Govern- 
ment  Association,  upon  the  faculty  and  the  staff, 
that  will  work  automatically  and  that  will  be 
checked  up  in  the  offices  of  the  president  or  the 
deans.  An  example  of  this  was  the  cut  rule  of  last 
year  which  failed  when  the  students  and  alumnae 
became  more  than  usually  rebellious  and  out- 
spoken in  disapproval  of  the  president's  methods. 

Heretofore  the  matter  of  cutting  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  faculty,  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  refuse  to  sign  a  course  when  a  student  cuts  too 
much.  The  new  plan  would  take  this  control  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  faculty  and  place  it  in  the  col- 
lege office.    The  faculty  were  almost  helpless,  be- 
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cause  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  any 
plan  of  the  president's  may  mark  him  for  reduc- 
tion or  dismissal,  or  both.  You  can  easily  see  that 
the  best  work,  either  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  or 
the  students,  can  not  be  done  under  conditions  that 
keep  the  college  community  uneasy,  dissatisfied 
and  irritable.  One  member  of  the  faculty  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  many  when  he  said: 
"When  a  man  goes  into  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing he  gives  up  every  idea  of  making  money;  but, 
as  an  insurance,  he  asks,  not  an  easy  job  or  a  life- 
long tenure  in  some  college,  as  many  business  men 
seem  to  think,  but  an  opportunity  to  do  his  work 
under  fair  and  scholarly  conditions.  He  can  not 
do  work  of  the  highest  intellectual  order  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet,  he  must 
also  have  to  fight  constantly  for  his  academic  ex- 
istence. ' ' 

I  want  to  add  finally  that  all  of  us  alumna?  ap- 
preciate fully  the  fine  work  that  President  Thomas 
has  done  for  Bryn  Mawr,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  the  college,  and  that  for  many  years  we 
have  hoped  against  hope  that  her  affection  for 
Bryn  Mawr  and  her  real  and  deep  interest  in  the 
education  of  women  would  bring  her  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  her  later  administration  was 
seriously  injuring  the  institution  that  both  she  and 
we  love.  Speaking  for  some  of  the  alumnae  with 
whom  I  have  worked  in  one  capacity  or  another 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  interfere  in 
academic  matters,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
wish  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  college  and  trying  to 
right  injustices;  that  we  wish  to  give  our  entire 
strength  and  interest  to  building  up  the  institu- 
tion outside.  President  Thomas  in  a  recent  letter 
says  that  "no  one  has  a  vested  right  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College,"  and  this  is  what  we  alumnae  feel. 
No  individual  should  be  allowed  to  harm  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  and  our  one  desire  is  that  our  col- 
lege shall  be  handed  on  to  future  generations  of 
Bryn  Mawr  students  with  its  reputation  and  its 
standards  unsullied.  This  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand, and  to  secure  this  we  are  willing  to  devote 
all  the  energy  we  possess.  Yours  very  sincerely, 
Evangeline  Walker  Andrews 

I  regret  that  a  period  of  extreme  business  has 
prevented  my  giving  the  attention  necessary  to 
reply  properly  to  your  first  communication  with 
regard  to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  I  can,  however, 
comment  on  your  note  of  March  30  as  to  my  own 
connection  with  that  institution. 


I  was  twenty-nine  when  I  went  to  Bryn  Mawr, 
had  had  five  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  held 
the  M.A.  degree  from  Edinburgh,  and  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard.  Your  first  statement  is 
therefore  hardly  accurate.  I  accepted  appoint- 
ment in  1898  for  two  years  as  associate  in  English 
at  $1,000  a  year,  with  the  understanding  that  if  I 
were  satisfactory  enough  to  be  reappointed  I 
should  receive  a  substantial  increase.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  second  year  President  Thomas  wished 
to  reappoint  me  at  the  same  salary.  By  way  of 
justifying  this  breach  of  agreement  she  stated  that 
while  the  work  with  undergraduates  was  satisfac- 
tory, the  trustees  were  disappointed  that  none  of 
my  graduate  students  had  published  results  of  re- 
search. I  wrote  to  the  trustees  explaining  why  it 
was  impossible  and  unwise  to  attempt  to  induce 
students  to  publish  before  they  were  sufficiently 
mature,  and  asked  Miss  Thomas,  as  secretary  of 
the  trustees,  to  present  the  letter.  Meanwhile  I 
learned  from  a  member  of  that  body  that  no 
criticism  had  been  passed  by  it  on  my  work,  and 
that  therefore  Miss  Thomas  had  misrepresented 
them  to  me.  She  did  not  at  the  next  meeting  pre- 
sent my  letter,  professing  to  have  lost  it.  The 
prospect  of  continuing  to  work  under  such  a  presi- 
dent being  very  disagreeable  to  me,  I  declined  re- 
appointment and  accepted  an  instructorship  at 
Harvard. 

As  for  my  later  development,  I  am  not  the  per- 
son to  speak.  The  facts  as  to  my  late  academic 
history  are  these:  1900-1904,  instructor  at  Har- 
vard; 1904-05,  adjunct  professor  at  Columbia 
University;  1905-06,  professor  at  Columbia;  1906, 
professor  at  Harvard;  1914-15,  exchange  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Paris. 

I  have  known  a  large  number  of  Bryn  Mawr  in- 
structors, and  I  believe  my  experience  to  be  typi- 
cal. Very  few,  if  any,  of  those  I  have  talked  with 
on  this  subject  believe  that  Miss  Thomas  is  to  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  her  oral  agreements.  The 
usual  and,  I  think,  often  unwise  clauses  in  Bryn 
Mawr  contracts  are  small  matters  compared  with 
the  effect  on  the  institution  of  the  lack  of  faith 
in  the  head  of  the  college.  I  know  many  former 
Bryn  Mawr  instructors,  now  in  important  positions 
in  the  large  universities,  who  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend good  students  to  accept  appointments  at 
Bryn  Mawr  on  account  of  the  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary nature  of  the  treatment  they  are  liable  to 
receive.  The  effect  of  such  an  attitude  on  the 
chances  of  Bryn  Mawr's  maintaining  as  high  a 
standard  in  its  staff  as  it  otherwise  might  is  too 
obvious  to  be  pointed  out. 
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I  am  reluctant  to  enlarge  farther  on  such  mat- 
ters, but  I  feel  that  those  loyal  alumnae  who  are 
seeking  to  free  their  college  from  elements  which 
are  seriously  hampering  its  development  deserve 
the  support  of  all  who  are  or  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  root  of  the  evil.   Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  Neilson 

Harvard  University, 
March  31,  1916 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  statement 
of  conditions  as  they  are  reported  to  you  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  also  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Andrews  and 
Dr.  Getman. 

I  think  a  few  of  the  statements  are  correct,  some 
express  half  truths,  some  are  quite  inaccurate,  and 
the  whole  effect  of  the  arraignment  is  decidedly 
misleading. 

It  is  quite  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  instructors 
whose  names  you  give  were  ' '  dismissed. ' '  They 
had  been  appointed  for  a  limited  term,  and  on  its 
expiration  were  simply  not  reappointed.  The 
same  thing  happens  each  year  in  every  first-class 
college  in  the  country.  When  a  man  accepts  a 
position  for  a  limited  term  of  years  he  does  so 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  his  reappointment  and 
promotion  will  depend  upon  his  making  good  in 
scholarship  and  teaching  ability,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  authorities  (which  in  this  case  means  Miss 
Thomas),  and  also,  unfortunately,  to  some  extent 
on  the  possibilities  of  the  college  budget.  He  has  a 
right  to  expect  that,  if  he  makes  good,  and  the 
funds  are  available,  he  shall  receive  recognition  by 
reappointment  and  promotion  in  regular  course, 
and  without  the  leverage  of  an  outside  call.  But 
he  can  not  be  the  judge  in  his  own  case.  Miss 
Thomas  has  always  been  exceptionally  painstaking 
and  conscientious  in  the  making  of  appointments, 
and  has  tried  to  find  men  who  excel  both  in  schol- 
arship and  in  teaching  ability.  This  is  a  very  rare 
combination.  She  has  been  ruthless  in  her  efforts 
to  maintain  this  high  standard.  Of  the  instances 
you  enumerate  that  I  happen  to  know  something 
about,  I  am  sure  that  in  one  case  Miss  Thomas' 
judgment  was  wrong,  equally  sure  that  in  another 
it  was  right.  In  the  other  cases  I  do  not  feel  quali- 
fied to  express  an  opinion.  But  surely  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent,  as  you  affirm  there  is,  in  Miss 
Thomas's  failure  to  reappoint  a  member  of  her 
faculty  and  at  the  same  time  backing  him  for  a 
position  in  another  university,  for  there  are,  for- 
tunately, universities  large  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  appoint  first-class  scholars  even  though  they  be 


indifferent  teachers  working  in  a  subject  which  ap- 
peals to  a  small  number  of  students. 

Miss  Thomas  has  always  been  the  autocrat  of 
Bryn  Mawr.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  because 
she  did  in  the  early  days  of  college  acquire  control 
of  the  situation  that,  instead  of  becoming  a  sec- 
tarian high-class  11  finishing  school"  for  girls,  as 
the  terms  of  the  endowment  and  the  interfering 
board  of  trustees  might  easily  have  made  it,  Bryn 
Mawr  took  its  place  almost  at  once  as  a  college  of 
the  first  order  and  sectarian  only  in  name.  This 
result  is  a  tribute  to  the  exceptional  ability, 
genius  and  devotion  of  Miss  Thomas.  She  has 
been  hampered  all  along  by  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  endowment,  and  she  has  certainly  not  been 
helped  by  the  indifference,  not  to  say  open  hostil- 
ity, of  all  philistine  Philadelphia. 

But  the  question  may  well  be  raised,  whether 
Bryn  Mawr  has  not  reached  a  point  in  her  develop- 
ment where  the  faculty  should  exercise  much  of 
the  power  which  has  hitherto  been  assumed  by  the 
president.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  most  of 
our  colleges  the  president  still  has  the  power  of 
appointment,  promotion  and  dismissal,  so  that  a 
criticism  of  Bryn  Mawr  on  this  account  is  a  criti- 
cism of  the  generally  prevailing  custom.  There 
has,  however,  been  of  late  a  strong  reaction 
against  every  form  of  autocratic  rule  on  the  part 
of  the  college  president,  and  a  clear  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  transferring  authority  and  power 
to  the  faculty.  No  two  colleges  could  be  more  un- 
like in  their  organization  than  Yale  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  The  latter  represents  the  extreme  of  auto- 
cratic rule,  the  former  is  thoroughly  democratic. 
At  Yale  all  questions  of  discipline  and  of  aca- 
demic policy  are  determined  by  the  faculty,  all 
appointments,  reappointments,  and  promotions  are 
made  by  the  corporation  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  " permanent  officers,"  as  they  are  called;  that 
is,  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  already 
reached  the  full  professorial  grade. 

The  president  of  the  university  is  a  member  of 
these  bodies,  but  not  even  their  presiding  officer, 
and  he  has  no  more  power  or  influence  than  any 
other  member.  Moreover,  Yale  has  adopted  a 
definite  scale  of  promotions,  so  that  a  man,  once 
appointed,  knows  what  advances  he  may  look 
forward  to,  and  when,  provided  in  the  judgment  of 
the  professors,  he  has  made  good.  And  yet.  in 
spite  of  these  excellent  arrangements,  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  here  a  parallel  for  almost  every 
one  of  the  cases  of  real  or  apparent  hardship 
which  you  have  detected  at  Bryn  Mawr.   We  could 
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even  match  the  case  of  Dr.  Holbrook,  for  we  had 
in  Yale  a  man  who  had  served  the  college  long  and 
faithfully,  who  had  gained  an  international  repu- 
tation for  his  scholarship,  and  was  at  least  up  to 
the  average  as  a  teacher.  But  he  had  relatively 
few  students  and  he  was  not  given  a  full  pro- 
fessorship when  the  time  came,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  college  could  not  afford  a  full 
professorship  in  a  subject  of  such  limited  interest. 
Personally,  I  think  Yale  made  a  mistake  in  taking 
this  position.    I  was  one  of  the  minority. 

But  I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  no  form 
of  organization  will  make  a  college  exempt  from 
such  criticism  as  yours.  Faculties,  as  well  as  col- 
lege presidents,  are  fallible.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  faculty  rule.  Abuses  are  thereby 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
Bryn  Mawr  to  have  a  fixed  scale  of  promotion  for 
all  who  made  good.  I  doubt,  however,  if  such  a 
scheme  could  be  put  into  effect  without  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  her  endowment.    It  is  costly. 

Should  the  control  of  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  matter 
of  academic  policy,  appointments  and  promotions 
be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  president  and 
vested  in  the  faculty?  Much  as  I  approve  of  this 
principle,  I  must  here  take  issue  with  Mrs.  An- 
drews. Bryn  Mawr  can  not  afford  to  take  this 
step  until  she  has  a  relatively  large  and  perma- 
nent body  of  professors.  The  Bryn  Mawr  faculty 
is  made  up  of  transients.  Its  personnel  almost 
completely  changes  every  dozen  years  or  so.  And 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  Bryn  Mawr 
can  pay  adequate  salaries.  She  needs  treble  her 
present  endowment.  She  ought  to  pay  her  pro- 
fessors at  least  twice  the  present  salaries  and 
greatly  increase  their  number.  Then  she  could 
have  a  respectable  body  of  permanent  officers,  and 
would  be  ready  for  democratic  rule.  Until  that 
time  the  president  will  have  to  retain  power  over 
appointments  and  promotions. 

At  the  same  time,  questions  of  discipline  and  of 
general  academic  policy  ought  even  now  to  be  in 
the  control  of  the  faculty.  It  may  be  necessary, 
as  long  as  the  Bryn  Mawr  faculty  retains  its 
transient  character,  that  in  matters  affecting  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  college  the  president 
should  retain  the  power  of  veto.  But  if  so,  it  is  a 
power  that  should  very  rarely  be  used.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  frank  and  free 
cooperation  between  president  and  faculty,  and 
why  a  mutual  trust  should  not  take  the  place 
of  the  mutual  suspicion  that  now  seems  to  exist. 
And  the  trustees  ought  never  to  be  used  as  a  club 


to  restrict  the  free  action  of  the  faculty,  for  trus- 
tees are  notoriously  incompetent  to  pass  judgment 
on  questions  of  discipline  and  academic  policy. 

In  answer  to  one  of  your  specific  questions,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  always  very  glad  to  place  my 
own  students  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues are  of  the  same  mind.  There  are  few 
places  in  the  country  where  one  who  is  beginning 
his  career  as  a  teacher  can  get  better  practise  and 
training. 

Of  course,  Bryn  Mawr  ought  to  get  rid  of  its 
nominal  sectarianism,  and  any  legislation  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  that  result  the  alumnae  should 
work  for. 

And  the  absurd  rule,  for  which  there  was  never 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  that  members  of  the 
faculty  must  not  accept  work  in  summer  schools, 
should  be  abrogated  at  once.    Yours  truly, 

Charles  M.  Bakewell 

Yale  University, 
April  6,  1916 

The  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  is  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  the  Public  Ledger  for 
giving  her  an  opportunity  to  correct  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  administration  of  the  college 
some  of  the  not  unnatural  misunderstandings 
under  which  the  Public  Ledger's  news  article  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  autocratic  and  arbi- 
trary college  president,  over  whose  devoted  head 
break  all  the  storms  of  abuse  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  discontented  alumnaa  who  wish  the  col- 
lege in  which  they  studied  happily  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  to  remain  forever  unchanged;  of  dis- 
contented students  who  are  forever  insisting  on 
change;  of  discontented  professors  whose  teaching 
is  not  appreciated  and  whose  salaries  do  not  equal 
their  own  opinion  of  their  merits.  Whatever  is 
done  or  left  undone,  it  is  the  poor  college  president 
who  is  blamed  for  it.  In  all  other  professions  ex- 
cept the  teaching  profession  a  man's  failures  are 
his  own.  It  is  only  the  college  professor  who  is 
so  happily  situated  as  to  be  able  to  attribute  his 
failure  to  the  president  of  his  college,  with  none 
to  say  him  nay.  And  so  we  college  presidents  all 
have  to  take  our  turn  in  the  pillory — President 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University;  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin;  President  Butler,  of 
Columbia;  not  to  mention  some  of  my  confreres 
in  Pennsylvania  institutions  nearer  home. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  the  American  college  president  is  due 
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to  our  system  of  American  college  and  university 
management,  which  is  only  less  faulty,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  English,  French  or  German  sys- 
tems. During  the  three  years  that  I  spent  in  Ger- 
man university  circles  I  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
bitter  discontent  and  jealousy,  in  the  midst  of 
quarrels  between  junior  and  senior  professors  and 
between  senior  professors  and  all-powerful  min- 
isters of  education.  But  in  the  United  States  it  is 
the  defenseless  college  president  who  is  the  center 
of  all  this  natural  and  human  dissatisfaction. 

The  whole  system  is  radically  wrong.  Pro- 
fessors should  be  made  to  share  our  burden  with 
us.  Trustees  and  college  presidents  should  no 
longer  shoulder  alone  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining the  teaching  and  research  of  any  given 
college  at  the  highest  possible  level.  Pedagogues 
who  can  not  teach  and  lazy  scholars  who  have  gone 
to  seed  have  no  place  in  a  live  college.  Let  their 
fellow  professors  help  to  turn  such  misfits  into  less 
harmful  activities.  I  confidently  believe  that  the 
college  professors  of  the  country  would  rise  to 
these  responsibilities  if  they  were  placed  on  them. 
It  is  my  hope  that  at  Bryn  Mawr  we  shall  be  able 
to  solve  this  most  difficult  problem  of  all  college 
administration  in  a  way  adapted  to  our  individual 
needs.  For  many  years  Yale  has  been  trying  to 
work  it  out  in  its  own  way  with  both  good  and  bad 
results.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  putting 
another  plan  in  operation  this  year.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly modern  movement  in  college  education — 
and  I  believe  a  right  one. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  correct  one 
misunderstanding  of  the  Public  Ledger.  Bryn 
Mawr  had  begun  to  consider  reforming  itself  long 
before  the  Public  Ledger's  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  so-called  Holbrook  and  Crandall 
eases.  It  was  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  that  the  report  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Professors  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  of  cooperation  between  trus- 
tees and  faculties  was  referred  to  our  executive 
committee  for  study.  This  was  not  done  on  the 
initiative  of  the  alumnae  or  faculty,  but  by  the 
board  itself.  It  was  in  February  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  brought  this  same  report  be- 
fore a  conference  of  sixteen  women  trustees  of 
colleges  where  women  study  which  was  held  in 
New  York,  and  led  the  discussion  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  asking  to  have  further  study  of  the  report 
made  the  order  of  business  at  the  next  conference. 

It  was  more  recently,  toward  the  end  of  March, 
that  some  of  the  professors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  college, 


asking  to  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  college.  This  letter  was  presented 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  college 
called  March  30,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of 
the  college,  with  a  statement  that  she  entirely 
sympathized  with  the  general  movement  and  a 
committee  of  five  directors  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  full  professors. 

The  president  of  the  college  wishes  to  explain 
that  at  present  all  academic  matter,  such  as  new 
appointments,  failure  to  reappoint  at  the  end  of 
engagements  made  for  a  limited  term  of  one,  two 
or  three  years,  are  first  fully  discussed  in  the  board 
of  directors  and  then,  on  recommendation  of  the 
executive  committee,  each  case  is  voted  on  by  the 
full  board.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  any  measure 
not  to  be  passed  unanimously,  and  the  progress  of 
the  college  is  due  in  great  part,  the  president  of 
the  college  believes,  to  this  harmonious  and  pro- 
gressive action. 

M.  Carey  Thomas 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

SCHOOLMEN'S  WEEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  third  annual  session  of  "  Schoolmen's 
Week  "  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
held  April  12  to  15.  Some  twenty-five  hun- 
dred persons  were  in  attendance  at  the  lectures 
and  conferences,  and  the  registration  totalled 
about  one  thousand.  All  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  all  grades  of  teachers  were  represented. 
An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  the  vice- 
provost,  Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  upon 
Wednesday  evening,  and  at  the  last  session 
Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  extended  final  greet- 
ings from  the  university  to  the  assemblage. 
The  principal  speakers  from  outside  the  state 
were  Deans  James  E.  Eussell  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Lotus  D.  Coffman  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  A.  F.  West  of  Princeton, 
Professors  E.  P.  Cubberley  of  Stanford,  and 
G.  D.  Strayer  of  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Lida 
B.  Earhart  of  New  York  City,  and  Superin- 
tendents J.  J.  Savitz  of  Westfield,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  A.  S.  Cook  of  Baltimore  County. 
The  provost,  vice-provost,  several  deans,  and 
a  large  number  of  professors  of  the  university 
took  prominent  parts  in  the  program.  Super- 
intendents, high-school  principals  and  teach- 
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ers,  and  elementary-school  principals  and 
teachers  from  every  section  of  the  state  pre- 
sented papers  and  special  studies  and  took 
part  in  the  discussions. 

The  program  was  notable  not  only  for  the 
high  character  of  the  papers  and  addresses  but 
also  for  the  directness  and  practicality  of  the 
discussions  which  followed.  The  most  fruit- 
ful results  were  perhaps  gained  from  the  con- 
ferences on  the  county  unit,  rural  supervision, 
preparation  of  teachers,  continuation  schools, 
and  uniform  records  and  reports.  Special 
committees  for  study  were  appointed  from  the 
last  two  conferences.  The  committee  on  uni- 
form records  and  reports  appointed  last  year 
was  continued  and  enlarged.  It  will  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  its  printed  report  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  subject  for  the  consideration  at  one  session 
of  the  State  Education  Association  during  its 
meeting  in  Harrisburg  next  December. 

The  statistical  studies  of  Professors  Upde- 
graff  and  Jones  and  Superintendent  L.  A. 
King  of  Jenkintown,  on  various  phases  of  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  of  Superintendent  Carmon  Ross  of 
Doylestown,  on  provision  in  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  for  retarded  pupils,  revealed 
most  clearly  certain  unsuspected  features  of 
the  educational  situation  in  the  state.  There 
was  evident  a  strong  demand  from  the  con- 
ference that  a  wide  circulation  be  given  to 
the  facts  presented.  Likewise,  at  the  confer- 
ences on  the  county  unit  and  on  supervision  of 
rural  schools,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
discussions  would  without  doubt  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  working  out  of  the 
rural  school  problems,  which  are  now  receiv- 
ing more  attention  than  ever  before  in  this 
state.  A  presentation  oi  the  proposed  new 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  by  Doctor  George  G.  Cham- 
bers, director  of  admissions,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  topic,  "  Can  Children  be  compelled  to 
learn,"  by  Professor  Yocum,  precipitated  most 
lively  debates. 

It  developed  in  the  conference  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  that  the  limitations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  normal  schools  might  be  justi- 
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fled  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  history, 
but  it  was  the  general  belief  of  those  present 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the  state 
to  place  these  schools  upon  a  sound  financial 
and  professional  foundation  at  the  earliest 
possible  day.  The  point  made  by  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  SchaefTer  that 
the  improved  preparation  of  teachers  and  their 
improvement  in  service  was  dependent  largely 
upon  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the 
graphical  representation  made  by  Professor 
Updegraff  of  the  low  salaries  received  by 
Pennsylvania  superintendents  and  elementary 
teachers  constituted  two  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  week.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
may  give  an  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
higher  salaries  in  the  state. 

Further  features  of  the  program  were  the 
five  lectures  upon  the  history  of  education  by 
Dean  Graves,  and  the  clinics  conducted  by 
Professors  Witmer,  Twitmyer,  and  their  as- 
sistants. Both  attracted  large  audiences  of 
the  teachers  in  attendance.  The  lecture  of 
Professor  Lingelbach  upon  "Nationalism  and 
the  European  War"  proved  most  interesting 
to  a  large  gathering  of  visitors  and  residents 
of  the  city.  A  novel  but  valuable  feature  of 
the  program  this  year  was  the  summary  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  entire  session  made  at 
the  close  by  Doctor  J.  George  Becht,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

An  oratorical  contest  and  a  competitive  ex- 
amination open  to  pupils  in  first-class  high 
schools  holding  certificate  privileges  with  the 
university  were  also  held.  The  prizes  awarded 
the  successful  competitors  were  scholarships 
in  the  university.  Upon  Saturday  afternoon 
was  held  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Progress  Association,  in  which  the  formation 
of  a  four-state  federation  of  rural  workers 
was  considered. 

The  social  and  entertainment  features  em- 
braced luncheon  at  noon  and  evening,  sight- 
seeing trips,  and  the  Haverford-Pennsylvania 
baseball  game.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  latest 
session  of  Schoolmen's  Week  was  generally 
declared  the  best  yet  held  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable 
educational  gatherings  ever  known  in  the  state. 
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THE  QUALITATIVE  DEFINITION  OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL  UNITS* 

1  do  not  know  all  that  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  member  of  our  committee  who  sug- 
gested that  we  devote  this  conference  to  the 
discussion  of  the  qualitative  definition  of 
high-school  units.  I  dare  say  that  he 
thought  it  wise  to  call  attention  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  some  of  the  current  definitions 
which  emphasize  what  we  sometimes  call 
purely  quantitative  matters,  such  as  the 
length  of  the  class  period,  the  number  of 
sixty-minute  hours  during  which  the  class 
meets  in  a  year,  the  pages  read,  and  so 
forth.  In  this  criticism  of  the  wrong  em- 
phasis in  our  present  definitions  I  am  glad 
to  join  him. 

I  remember  a  certification  blank  used  by 
one  of  the  eastern  woman's  colleges  which 
warned  the  teacher  of  modern  languages  to 
take  into  account,  in  estimating  the  number 
of  pages  read,  the  numerous  short  lines 
likely  to  appear  in  any  text  made  up  chiefly 
of  dialogue.  The  punctilious  intellectual 
conscientiousness  exhibited  by  this  warning 
may,  I  trust,  be  commented  on  without 
breach  of  courtesy. 

Or  take  another  illustration  from  a  like 
source.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  strug- 
gled with  the  certificate  demanding  an 
English  composition  every  week  through- 
out the  course  and  requiring  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  exact  title  of  the  examina- 
tion composition  at  the  end.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  always  glad  of  any  opportunity 
to  express  the  opinion  that  we  might  better 

i  Address  delivered  on  April  14,  1916,  before  the 
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strive  to  take  the  students  away  from  their 
own  writings  at  least  every  third  or  fourth 
week  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  induced 
at  these  intervals  to  read  something  really 
worth  while,  something  written  in  a  style 
which  will  help  them  to  depart  from  that 
which  they  encounter  during  the  composi- 
tion weeks. 

Even  in  our  own  midst  there  is  a  com- 
plaisance about  certain  quantitative  defini- 
tions which  the  facts  will  hardly  warrant. 
The  North  Central  Association  pushes  into 
the  foreground  the  demand  that  every  class 
shall  meet  at  least  120  sixty-minute  hours 
in  the  year.  There  is  an  implied  hope  in 
the  background  that  the  zeal  of  the  state 
examiner  will  be  such  as  to  insure  the  stu- 
dents some  genuine  return  for  the  physical 
endurance  demanded  by  this  standard. 
Frankness  compels  us  to  admit  that  some 
of  us  have  at  times  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
compelling  students  to  spend  that  amount 
of  time  with  the  rest  of  us.  The  explana- 
tion of!  our  emphasis  on  this  purely  formal 
requirement  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  easy  to  require  attendance;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  insure  a  high  quality  of  intellec- 
tual endeavor  after  attendance  has  been 
guaranteed. 

I  went  into  a  North  Central  school  not 
long  ago  and  heard  a  history  class  which 
seemed  to  me  to  exemplify  in  laxness  of 
method  and  vagueness  of  preparation  all 
that  could  be  compressed  into  a  single  pe- 
riod. I  spoke  to  the  principal  about  the 
recitation  and  received  the  reply  that  Miss 
So-and-so  is  an  inexperienced  teacher  and 
is  to  be  married  in  June. 

I  may  be  charged  with  selecting  an  ex- 
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ceptional  case,  but  the  point  is  that  there  is 
no  exception  permitted  in  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  teacher  and  class 
sit  together.  Our  definition  of  the  unit 
does  not  bring  out  explicitly  the  demand 
that  efficient  methods  of  questioning  must 
be  employed.  Our  standard  does  not  de- 
scribe the  kind  of  changes  which  ought  to 
be  wrought  in  the  student's  experience. 
That  type  of  consideration  seems  to  inter- 
est us  very  little.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
clear  in  our  thought  about  methods  and 
results.  One  is  led  to  suspect  some  un- 
clearness  in  these  essential  matters  by  the 
boisterousness  which  we  exhibit  in  our  in- 
sistence on  the  other,  less  important 
matters. 

In  all  these  cases  we  must  agree,  I  think, 
with  any  one  who  criticizes  our  present 
methods  of  defining  the  high-school  unit. 
I  am  disturbed,  however,  by  the  possibility 
that  we  shall  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  these 
criticisms.  From  time  to  time  there  are 
heard  voices  in  our  midst  declaiming 
against  all  efforts  at  definition  and  stand- 
ardization of  units.  We  hear  high-school 
teachers  saying  that  no  one  has  any  right 
to  define  the  way  in  which  a  course  shall  be 
conducted.  Even  more  emphatic  is  the 
pronouncement  of  many  of  our  colleagues 
who  teach  college  classes.  Courses  can  not 
be  equated  with  other  courses,  they  tell  us. 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  the  same  amount  of 
preparation  in  literature  and  mathematics. 
What  harm  is  there  in  requiring  as  much 
as  the  instructor  can  extract  in  the  way  of 
time  and  energy  in  a  certain  science  course, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
student  will  seek  out  an  easy  course  in 
some  other  department  as  a  legitimate 
counterpart  of  the  overstrenuous  science 
course  ? 

These  objections  to  all  definitions  go  too 
far.  If  we  can  not  arrive  at  a  general 
understanding  about  what  each  institution 


is  doing,  we  shall  be  seriously  handicapped 
in  developing  our  educational  system  as  a 
whole.  While  we  accept  the  adverse  criti- 
cism of  our  present  definitions  as  valid,  we 
must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  overlook  the 
fact  that  a  more  complete  and  rational  sys- 
tem of  definitions  needs  to  be  developed. 
If  we  have  been  guilty  in  the  past  of  nar- 
row-minded insistence  on  petty  quantita- 
tive characteristics,  let  us  in  the  future  try 
to  carry  the  movement  of  standardization 
to  a  higher  level  where  fuller  and  more 
significant  details  will  enter  into  our  think- 
ing and  thus  ultimately  into  our  practise. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  justify  this 
constructive  program  is  to  offer  some  ex- 
amples of  how  it  can  be  carried  out. 

A  unit  course  of  study  is,  as  the  very 
term  "unit"  indicates,  part  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  courses.  It  is  an  intellectual  atom 
which  in  due  time  will  find  its  place  in  the 
cosmic  whole.  Any  adequate  definition  of 
a  unit  must  tell  us  something  of  the  way  in 
which  this  course  stands  related  to  the 
whole  curriculum.  For  example,  here  is  a 
first-year  high-school  course  in  English. 
How  does  it  take  up  the  accumulated  train- 
ing of  the  elementary  course,  thus  connect- 
ing itself  with  what  has  gone  before?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  does  this  course  differ 
from  what  has  gone  before,  introducing 
new  and  progressively  higher  methods  of 
attack  on  the  vernacular?  Does  the  Eng- 
lish course  relate  itself  to  the  history  course, 
to  the  science  and  the  Latin  which  are  the 
other  units  of  the  first-year  high-school 
curriculum?  It  will  be  noted  that  this  de- 
mand differs  from  the  demand  for  the  mere 
enumeration  of  topics  to  be  covered  in  the 
course.  This  is  a  demand  for  a  definition 
of  the  relations  of  the  course  to  the  other 
work  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  early  quantitative  definitions 
of  a  unit  said  in  a  very  suggestive  way  that 
a  unit  is  one  fourth  of  a  year's  work.  Per- 
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haps  it  is  fair  to  indicate  the  drift  of  our 
more  recent  thinking  'by  pointing  out  that 
our  later  quantitative  definitions  omit  all 
reference  to  anything  except  the  clock. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  sixty-minute 
hours  in  freshman  high-school  English  may 
he  properly  related  to  the  elementary-school 
course  in  English  or  may  not.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours  of 
English  may  be  coupled  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  student  with  certain  other 
120  hours  in  science  and  algebra  which  are 
so  conducted  that  English  is  emasculated, 
undermined,  ruthlessly  cast  aside,  and 
utterly  perverted.  These  possibilities  go 
to  show  that  English  in  the  freshman  year 
of  the  high  school  should  be  seriously 
studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  rela- 
tion to  other  courses.  These  relations  with 
other  courses  deserve  standardization  quite 
as  much  as  the  length  of  the  recitation. 
Personally,  I  am  willing  to  be  counted  with 
the  critics  of  our  present  failure  to  empha- 
size these  relations,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
counted  among  those  who  are  discouraged 
about  standardization  in  general. 

Take  another  example.  A  history  course 
may  demand  on  the  part  of  a  student  much 
delving  into  authorities  in  the  library.  Or 
the  same  period  of  history  may  be  studied 
out  of  a  text-book,  the  chief  demand  upon 
the  student  being  that  he  follow  faithfully 
the  teaching  of  the  text.  This  difference  in 
method  constitutes  very  often  the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  between  an  ele- 
mentary and  an  advanced  course.  Is  the 
distinction  worth  drawing  ?  Is  the  distinc- 
tion less  significant  than  the  distinction  be- 
tween 130  and  110  sixty-minute  hours  in  a 
year  ? 

Again,  take  up  the  problem  of  recitation 
methods.  There  are  in  most  high  schools 
certain  courses  in  which  the  instructor  asks 
questions  that  can  be  answered  by  quota- 
tions from  the  text,  and  there  are  other 


courses  in  which  the  instructor  leads  the 
students  to  see  new  problems  based  on  their 
readings  and  helps  them  to  reason  out  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

Such  a  contrast  in  class-room  methods 
merges  directly  into  the  example  of  the 
laboratory  course.  .How  should  laboratory 
work  be  combined  with  reading  and  with 
class  discussions?  How  many  times  per 
week,  if  you  please,  should  the  routine 
reading  in  a  text-book  stop  and  give  place 
to  class  demonstrations  and  direct  manipu- 
lation of  apparatus  by  members  of  the 
class  ? 

These  examples  ought  to  turn  attention 
to  the  significant  characteristics  of  the  unit. 
We  should  realize  that  each  unit  has  a  kind 
of  personality  which  can  be  clearly  and 
sharply  defined. 

Is  this  description  by  essential  character- 
istics opposed  to  quantitative  definitions? 
In  one  sense,  yes.  Quantity  appears  most 
clearly  in  certain  superficial  and  easily  ad- 
ministered characteristics.  If  one  means 
by  quantity  number  of  recitations,  pages 
read,  number  of  examinations,  then  quan- 
tity and  quality  are  different  and  should  be 
set  over  against  each  other. 

But  if  quantity  means  an  exact  statement 
of  the  relative  importance  of  this  and  that 
characteristic,  then  I  hold  that  we  must  ad- 
vocate detailed  and  exact  definitions, 
whether  we  call  them  qualitative  definitions 
or  quantitative  definitions. 

A  very  impressive  example  of  exact,  de- 
tailed definition  is  to  be  found  in  a  prac- 
tise recently  adopted  by  Principal  Bailey 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  faculty  of  the 
high  school  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  In 
that  school,  as  in  most  schools,  the  students 
were  unable  to  decide  just  what  was 
wanted  in  order  to  raise  one's  rank  from  a 
low  grade  to  a  high  grade.  So  the  faculty 
decided  to  tell  the  students  just  what  must 
be  done  to  rise  from  a  low  grade  to  a  high 
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grade.  There  are  posted  in  all  of  the 
recitation  rooms  of  that  school  large 
placards  notifying  the  whole  class  of  cer- 
tain general  demands.  For  example,  a  stu- 
dent in  order  to  rise  to  the  grade  "B" 
must,  among  other  attainments,  be  able  to 
recite  regularly  without  being  prompted  by 
the  instructor.  The  special  chart  in  the 
history  class — to  choose  a  single  example — 
tells  how  many  pages  of  independent  col- 
lateral reading  must  be  reported  by  an 
"A"  student  and  how  many  by  a  "B" 
student. 

This  is  an  example  of  an  exact  definition 
of  a  type  which  the  enthusiast  for  quality, 
as  well  as  the  enthusiast  for  quantity,  may 
sanction.  To  select  certain  inner  and  essen- 
tial characteristics  and  emphasize  these 
rather  than  to  stop  with  the  superficial 
characteristics  is  after  all  the  rational  pro- 
cedure which  I  take  it  our  committee  wished 
us  to  work  out  in  this  conference. 

Lest  there  should  be  some  who  are  not 
impressed  by  the  examples  thus  far  offered, 
I  shall  venture  to  support  my  contention  by 
a  line  of  historical  evidence  which,  I  be- 
lieve, indicates  the  direction  in  which  our 
further  development  must  move. 

Let  us  go  back  in  thought  to  the  unstand- 
ardized,  relatively  unorganized  situation  in 
which  institutional  education  began  in  this 
country.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  as  late  as  two  genera- 
tions ago  in  the  one-room  district  school. 
Even  here  the  teacher  was  obliged,  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  children,  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  several  abilities  in  the 
different  subjects  in  which  instruction  was 
offered.  The  children  who  were  just  be- 
ginning to  read  were  put  together  in  a 
class  known  as  the  first  reader.  Those  who 
had  achieved  the  highest  degree  of  ability 
in  reading  were  separated  from  those  of 
diminishing  degrees  of  efficiency.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  teacher  refined  this  classi- 


fication was  often  determined  by  such  acci- 
dents as  the  supply  of  reading  material. 
However  crude  this  classification,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  general  system  of  standard- 
ization which  has  been  moving  forward 
until  now  we  have  an  elaborate  system  of 
grades  and  a  still  more  elaborate  organi- 
zation of  the  materials  of  instruction. 

Very  often  the  casual  observer  fails  to 
realize  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  grad- 
ing system.  In  the  one-room  school  all  the 
units  were  readily  adjustable  so  that  the 
organization  was  not  very  rigid.  Thus,  the 
children  who  were  grouped  together  in 
reading  were  not  held  inflexibly  together  in 
arithmetic  and  geography.  A  given  boy  in 
the  third  reader  was  in  second  geography 
and  fifth  arithmetic. 

This  adjustability  of  the  units  was  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  good.  The  boy  who  was 
allowed  to  shoot  ahead  in  arithmetic  was 
given  a  one-sided  course.  He  became  the 
pride  of  the  family  and  of  the  countryside 
for  his  agility  in  numbers,  only  to  discover 
later  in  life  that  he  was  a  numskull  in  read- 
ing. He  suffered  from  a  lack  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  courses  to  each  other. 

When  the  graded  school  came,  it  brought 
with  it  a  more  rigid  and  at  the  same  time 
more  fully  standardized  course  of  study. 
Evidently  a  fourth  grade  can  not  be  made 
up  of  children  who  have  fourth-grade  abil- 
ity in  reading,  but  exhibit  in  arithmetic 
ability  ranging  from  the  level  of  the  third 
grade  to  that  of  the  fifth.  As  our  institu- 
tions have  grown  more  complex  and  as 
classes  have  grown  larger,  the  demand  has 
arisen  for  a  type  of  standardization  which 
keeps  the  children  in  a  given  group  at  the 
same  level  of  intellectual  attainment  in  all 
of  the  different  subjects  which  they  study. 
This  has  compelled  a  distribution  of  sub- 
jects and  an  inter-organization  of  the  units 
of  instruction  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  result  of  our  grading  system. 
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We  may  express  the  situation  which  we 
have  thus  described  by  saying  that  the 
modern  graded  school  not  only  classifies 
children,  but  has  been  forced  by  its  organi- 
zation to  classify  and  standardize  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  So  far  has  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  elementary  course  gone 
in  recent  years  that  it  is  now  recognized  as 
the  proper  function  of  the  state  office  to 
give  out  to  the  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  programs  of  work  which  they 
ought  to  complete  in  a  year  in  each  grade 
in  each  subject.  Not  only  so,  but  the  state 
department  is  frequently  authorized  to  re- 
quire instruction  in  certain  subjects  which 
local  initiative  would  not  introduce.  Thus, 
many  a  legislature  has  in  recent  years  en- 
acted laws  requiring  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, American  history,  home  economics, 
or  manual  training.  In  other  words,  we  be- 
lieve ourselves  to  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  can  safely  write  into  the  statutes 
of  the  state  a  standard  requirement  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  lif  ej  We  are  defining 
in  this  way  not  only  the  group  to  which  a 
particular  individual  belongs,  but  we  are 
also  making  a  statement  about  what  each 
individual  ought  to  be  required  to  take  in 
order  that  he  may  be  a  well-equipped 
citizen.  ^ 

Here  the  vista  which  opens  up  before  the 
student  of  educational  standards  is  un- 
limited. If  education  is  to  be  prescribed 
in  terms  of  citizenship,  the  question  at  once 
arises:  What  new  materials  are  needed  in 
the  course  of  study  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this,  that  and  the  other  walk  in 
life?  Social  conditions  must  be  compared 
and  the  fitness  of  all  the  different  modes  of 
teaching  must  be  determined.  Our  con- 
ception of  what  is  needed  in  defining  the 
course  of  study  is  infinitely  broader  than 
was  the  conception  of  the  course  of  study 
accepted  in  the  one-room  school  where  all 
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was  left  to  the  accidents  of  the  individual 
teacher's  preference. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  elementary 
school  can  he  repeated  in  other  terms  for 
the  high  school.  When  the  early  colonial 
colleges  began  to  accept  students  from  the 
different  villages  round  about  it  was  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  some  guarantee 
that  each  student  entering  the  college 
classes  could  carry  on  the  work  of  tho^e 
classes.  A  boy  who  went  to  Harvard  had 
to  have  enough  Latin  so  that  he  could  read 
the  passages  set  in  freshman  courses.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  this  amount  of 
Latin  was  at  hand  in  the  case  of  every  can- 
didate the  candidates  were  tested  or  stand- 
ardized. Nobody  objected  to  this  natural 
demand  because  it  was  essential  to  the  work 
of  the  higher  institution  that  the  boy  should 
be  like  the  other  members  of  the  class  in 
intellectual  attainments.  It  was  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter  to  find  out  whether  he 
knew  enough  Latin  to  go  on  with  the  work 
of  the  freshman  year.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  an  oral  examination.  When 
later  the  other  subjects  were  added  one  by 
one  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  higher  institutions,  the  situation  re- 
mained unchanged  for  a  time  because  the 
mere  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects 
made  no  break  in  the  essential  homogeneity 
of  the  group. 

So  long  as  the  institutions  that  gave  the 
preparatory  training  were  scattered  and 
unequal  in  their  equipments  it  was  natural 
that  the  central  institution  to  which  the 
boys  went  should  control  the  process  of 
standardizing  the  products  of  the  various 
lower  schools.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  it 
was  not  an  institution  at  all  which  sent  a 
boy  to  Yale  or  Harvard.  It  was  some  am- 
bitious clergyman  in  a  remote  hamlet  who, 
seeing  the  promising  qualities  of  a  member 
of  his  parish,  gave  the  boy  personal  atten- 
tion and  special  training.    When  the  boy 
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came  to  Harvard  after  this  tutoring  by  the 
local  clergyman,  the  college  authorities,  the 
boy  and  the  clergyman  all  accepted  an 
examination  as  the  only  possible  method  of 
determining  the  student's  fitness  to  go  on. 

Here  again  institutional  life  grew  more 
complex  and  that  in  two  different  ways. 
First,  the  institutions  preparing  students 
for  college  came  to  have  a  complex  internal 
organization  of  their  own  and  they  could 
not  wait  until  their  candidates  had  been 
passed  upon  for  admission  to  a  higher  in- 
stitution to  find  out  whether  they  were 
doing  staple  work.  The  lower  institution 
began  to  deem  it  necessary  for  its  own  in- 
ternal purposes  to  arrange  classes  and  to 
set  standards  of  advancement  through  the 
various  stages  of  education  which  it  ad- 
ministered. Standardization  passed  from 
the  stage  of  acceptance  of  the  individual 
student  to  recognition  of  the  institution.  / 

The  other  type  of  complication  which 
naturally  arose  was  that  which  had  to  do 
with  the  different  subjects  of  the  curric- 
ulum. It  was  easy  to  determine  whether  a 
boy  had  enough  Latin  to  go  on  with  the 
work  of  the  freshman  course  so  long  as 
everybody  took  exactly  the  same  curric- 
ulum. Men  of  my  generation  have  heard 
the  older  members  of  the  college  faculty 
relate  how  in  their  day  the  newly  appointed 
tutor  was  assigned  to  his  work  with  the 
freshman  class  in  any  subject  that  was  most 
convenient  for  the  administration.  The 
tutor  was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  not  in  a  par- 
ticular subject;  and  might  be  asked  to 
tutor  in  mathematics  or  Latin  or  Greek. 
The  tutor  was  not  a  specialist  as  is  our 
modern  instructor,  nor  was  the  student. 
Standardization  was  under  such  conditions 
relatively  simple  because  the  product  and 
the  process  were  uniform. 

The  moment  the  elective  system  came,  a 
new  question  immediately  arose.  How 
much  physics  is  equivalent  to  a  course  in 


Latin?  How  much  history  is  equivalent  to 
a  course  in  mathematics?  The  standard- 
ization of  all  courses  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions loomed  up  as  a  large  problem  exactly 
as  the  standardization  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study  had  earlier  loomed  up  be- 
fore the  officers  of  elementary  schools.  No 
longer  can  the  high  school  or  the  college 
classify  its  students  on  a  simple,  uniform 
basis.  By  a  laborious  process  of  compari- 
son we  try  to  set  subject  over  against  sub- 
ject, and  the  problem  of  classification  be- 
comes enormously  complicated.  It  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  been  slow  to 
understand  the  problem  and  slow  in  seek- 
ing its  solution. 

The  most  disheartening  fact  about  the 
situation  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  in- 
telligent people  who  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est sympathy  with  the  movement  to  define 
and  standardize  educational  operations. 
They  are  content  to-day  as  they  were  yes- 
terday, to  accept  the  chance  suggestions  of 
tradition  or  to  make  readjustments  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
some  of  the  friction  which  appears  in  the 
administration  of  every  school ;  but  to  them 
systematic  investigations  and  careful  defi- 
nitions do  not  seem  necessary. 

Teachers  in  the  higher  schools  are  at  the 
present  time  open  to  the  charge  of  neglect- 
ing the  standardization  of  their  courses  in 
fundamentals  more  than  are  the  teachers 
and  supervisory  officers  of  the  lower  schools. 
"When  we  sit  down  together  in  our  serious 
councils  in  the  colleges  and  ask  about  the 
quality  of  instruction,  we  learn  at  once  that 
college  courses  duplicate  each  other  in 
many  cases.  Students  get  from  various  in- 
structors the  same  work  and  pile  up  credit 
in  a  fashion  that  is  quite  impossible  except 
in  the  academic  world  where  intelligence 
rules.  The  amount  of  work  required  in 
various  courses  frankly  differs  sometimes  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  5,  sometimes  in  the  ratio  of 
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1  to  10.  Each  party  to  this  ratio  will 
stoutly  defend  his  position  and  will  appeal 
to  his  past  experience,  his  future  hopes,  and 
the  welfare  of  mankind  as  justifying  his 
departure  from  the  practises  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Having  confessed  for  the  colleges,  let  me 
speak  with  equal  freedom  of  the  high 
schools.  Propose  to  a  group  of  teachers  in 
our  high  schools  that  they  determine  by 
scientific  methods  the  relative  value  of  their 
courses,  and  you  will  hear  a  chorus  of  deri- 
sion. I  speak  from  a  full  experience.  It  is 
possible  to  interest  the  average  supervisor 
of  elementary  schools  in  studies  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  instruction  in  the  grades,  but  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  interest  an  audience 
of  high-school  people  in  systematic  scien- 
tific investigations  of  their  courses. 

It  was  my  lot  not  long  ago  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state  to  make  a  plea  before  a  group  of 
high-school  principals  for  more  effort  on 
their  part  in  standardizing  their  work. 
When  I  had  finished  my  heated  oration  the 
president  of  the  organization  arose  and  with 
all  the  dignity  of  his  office  spoke  for  the 
company  somewhat  as  follows:  The  ordi- 
nary high-school  man  is  very  busy.  He  is 
doing  a  piece  of  work  of  the  most  un- 
bounded importance.  When  our  good 
young  friend  produces  something  in  the 
way  of  scientific  methods  which  can  be  shown 
beyond  any  peradventure  to  be  worth  while, 
we  will  listen.  At  present  we  think  most 
educational  science  was  invented  to  satisfy 
the  requirement  for  the  doctor's  degree  in 
university  departments  of  education.  In 
the  meantime,  the  high  school  is,  was,  and 
is  to  be.  Disturb  us  not,  for  we  are  bound 
to  the  wheel  of  things. 

I  would  that  I  might  command  words 
strong  enough  to  arouse  this  company  to  a 
realization  of  the  need  of  a  new  study  of 
the  problems  of  higher  education.  We  are 
working  far  too  much  as  isolated  individ- 


uals. Our  students  drift  through  this  sub- 
ject and  that.  Our  methods,  our  demands, 
our  results  differ  as  the  north  from  the 
south  or  the  east  from  the  west.  Science 
has  furnished  us  with  a  measure  of  all 
things,  but  we  are  not  interested  in  the 
measures  of  human  endeavor.  There  is  a 
standard  of  coins;  there  is  a  standard  of 
public  credit ;  there  is  a  new  balancing  and 
weighing  of  all  our  lives;  but  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  education  are  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  individual  caprice 
and  he  who  asks  for  standardization  is  a 
disturber  of  the  peace. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  high-school  units  clearly  be- 
fore you,  I  may  venture  to  tax  your  pa- 
tience a  little  longer  while  I  lay  down  a 
program  of  investigations  which,  in  my 
judgment,  we  ought  to  begin  at  once  in 
order  to  standardize  our  efforts  and  our 
institutions. 

First,  every  course  should  be  redefined 
with  reference  to  its  necessary  prerequisites. 
I  have  been  told  that  algebra  is  necessary 
for  a  course  in  physics.  I  answer  that  it  is 
my  observation  that  failures  in  physics  are 
very  often  due  to  a  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  student  to  read.  I  have  never 
seen  a  physics  teacher  use  algebra  enough 
to  justify  a  requirement  of  a  year's  course 
in  algebra  as  introductory  to  physics. 

I  have  been  told  that  ancient  history  is  nec- 
essary as  an  introduction  to  English  litera- 
ture and  to  modern  history.  This  state- 
ment I  am  prepared  to  characterize  as  a 
myth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
many  high-school  pupils  are  deficient  in 
ancient  history,  modern  history,  and  Eng- 
lish literature  alike  because  they  have  never 
been  trained  in  the  art  of  getting  informa- 
tion and  arranging  it  in  proper  form. 

What  we  need  is  a  searching  examination 
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of  the  proper  prerequisites  of  all  the  courses 
which  we  give  in  higher  institutions. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  define  our 
courses  by  describing  in  detail  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  mental  work  involved. 
Teachers  in  high  school  and  college  often 
assign  lessons  without  having  the  slightest 
notion  of  how  much  work  is  required  to 
cover  the  assignment.  I  have  heard  stu- 
dents complain  that  they  spent  three  hours 
on  a  certain  lesson  and  had  only  a  part  of 
it  after  all  that  time.  Such  a  statement  is 
an  indictment  of  the  student  or  of  the 
teacher.  If  the  student  does  not  know  how 
to  go  about  his  work  in  a  way  to  accomplish 
the  task,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to 
train  him  in  methods  of  study  even  if  the 
subject-matter  has  to  take  a  place  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  If  the  student's  meth- 
ods of  study  were  right,  but  the  assignment 
was  irrational,  the  teacher  ought  to  be 
penalized  for  unprofessional  conduct.  In 
either  case  what  is  needed  is  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  study  involved  in  the  course. 
This  problem  is  being  attacked  to-day  in 
what  is  known  as  supervised  study.  We 
are  on  the  threshold,  I  believe,  of  a  new  era 
of  educational  endeavor.  No  longer  are  we 
to  compute  subjects  in  numbers  of  pages 
covered,  but  we  are  to  count  up  the  various 
kinds  of  intellectual  work  involved  in  a 
course.  Courses  must  be  understood  from 
the  teaching  point  of  view  as  well  as  from 
the  point  of  view  of  subject-matter. 

Third,  the  methods  of  conducting  a 
course  must  be  defined.  In  classes  which 
are  supposed  to  be  alike,  one  instructor  lec- 
tures, another  examines,  and  a  third  dis- 
cusses. In  presenting  a  given  topic  one 
illustrates,  one  calls  for  a  report,  and  the 
third  is  satisfied  with  verbal  memory. 
With  each  variation  in  method  the  course 
becomes  a  new  entity.  To  assume  that  all 
first-year  mathematics  courses  are  alike  be- 
cause they  are  named  algebra  is  to  shut 


one's  eyes  to  the  enormous  importance  of 
method  of  instruction. 

Fourth,  courses  must  be  defined  so  that 
we  may  know  what  results  are  sought  and 
what  are  secured.  The  teacher  of  geom- 
etry asserts  that  he  trains  the  student  in 
methods  of  logical  thinking.  He  is  en- 
tirely satisfied,  however,  to  test  the  outcome 
of  his  work  by  an  examination  of  the  stu- 
dent's memory.  The  science  teacher  says 
that  he  trains  the  student  in  the  observation 
of  nature  and  then  he  gives  an  examina- 
tion in  the  observation  of  words.  What  is 
needed  is  a  clear  definition  of  the  results 
which  come  from  courses.  This  fourth  de- 
mand may  help  us  to  realize  that  an  exami- 
nation is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  stand- 
ardization. Examinations  need  study  quite 
as  much  as  courses.  It  is  an  ancient  fallacy 
that  examinations  make  courses  regular. 
Examinations  often  hamper  and  limit  edu- 
cation, they  seldom  organize  education. 

The  inner,  essential  characteristics  to 
which  we  have  been  referring  in  the  last 
few  paragraphs  are  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance that  it  is  literally  astonishing  that 
we  have  been  satisfied  to  overlook  them.  As 
has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  this 
paper,  we  have  emphasized  too  much  super- 
ficial characteristics.  We  have  talked  about 
the  matters  which  can  be  easily  seen  and 
felt  and  we  have  let  the  real  personality  of 
the  course  remain  hidden  under  the  exter- 
nal coverings.  Our  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  neglect  of  essentials  expresses  it- 
self in  the  statement  that  mere  quantitative 
descriptions  are  no  longer  adequate. 

Indeed,  I  believe  we  shall  ultimately 
sacrifice  external  uniformity  to  funda- 
mentals. For  example,  two  students  who 
sit  in  the  same  class  all  the  year  and  cover 
the  same  topics  may  be  vastly  different  in 
their  comprehension  of  the  subject.  We 
recognize  this  vaguely  by  keeping  a  kind 
of  double  entry  account.    We  say  to  both 
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students :  ' '  You  have  taken  a  full  unit  and 
are  both  to  be  credited,  so  far  as  units  are 
concerned,  with  equal  quantitative  stand- 
ings in  this  world  and  the  next." 

As  they  are  about  to  leave  our  presence 
we  call  them  'back  and  say :  ' '  By  the  way, 
it  is  not  quite  true  that  your  credits  are 
the  same.  We  wish  to  qualify  each  unit 
which  we  gave  you  a  moment  ago."  To 
one  we  give  a  high  mark,  a  decoration  which 
is  not  a  true  coin  in  the  intellectual  world, 
but  a  kind  of  complementary  certificate. 
To  the  other  we  give  a  booby  prize  to  have 
and  to  hold  with  the  original  unit. 

Why  not  make  the  credit  fit  the  facts? 
The  student  who  takes  a  course  and  gets  a 
mark  of  98  per  cent,  has  done  something 
so  radically  different  from  the  student  who 
has  received  78  per  cent,  in  the  same  course 
that  it  is  inequitable  to  give  them  both  the 
same  unit  credit  for  their  work.  I  believe 
the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  give 
credits  in  keeping  with  clearly  defined 
achievements.  We  shall  use  numbers  to 
express  facts.  We  shall  say  to  the  student 
who  does  98  per  cent,  of  the  work  that  his 
reward  is  greater  than  that  of  the  student 
who  secured  only  78  per  cent.  When  that 
day  comes,  quantitative  statements  will 
have  their  true  place  as  subordinate  to 
qualitative  definitions.  The  trouble  now  is 
that  the  true  facts  are  pushed  into  the 
background  because  they  are  hard  to  meas- 
ure, and  the  crudest,  grossest  character- 
istics dominate  our  thinking  and  our  ad- 
ministration because  they  are  easy  to  re- 
duce to  numerical  terms. 

So  far  I  have  been  trying  to  make  a  case 
for  the  kind  of  investigations  of  units 
which  will  bring  out  their  real  and  funda- 
mental characteristics.  My  task  would  be 
only  partially  completed  if  I  left  the  mat- 
ter here,  even  assuming  that  my  statement 
of  the  case  has  appealed  to  you.  The  full 
achievement  of  my  purpose  calls  for  the 


setting  up  of  machinery  for  carrying  out 
these  suggestions  so  that  practical  school 
administration  will  be  on  a  promising  basis 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations. 

In  order  to  keep  the  forms  of  administra- 
tion which  we  now  have,  let  us  begin  reform 
by  confining  ourselves  for  the  time  being  to 
fixed  limits.  Within  these  limits  let  us  try 
some  experiments.  Every  one  knows  that 
units  have  different  value  according  as  the 
student  does  excellent  work  or  poor  work. 
Let  us  set  limits  and  say  that  high-school 
officers  may  assign  credits  up  to  one  and  a 
quarter  units  for  excellent  work  and  down 
to  75  per  cent,  for  inferior  work.  High- 
school  officers  can  then  go  ahead  and  see  if 
they  can  get  a  more  equitable  adjustment 
of  credits  within  these  fixed  limits.  Experi- 
ence will  be  accumulated  and  our  present 
system  will  not  he  abandoned  before  a  new 
system  can  be  built  up. 

In  the  same  spirit  let  a  high-school  prin- 
cipal invade  the  sacred  limits  of  120  sixty- 
minute  hours.  Let  us  say  that  a  principal 
may  try  in  as  many  as  four  advanced 
courses  out  of  forty  a  redistribution  of  the 
time  of  the  students,  requiring  not  less  than 
100  sixty-minute  hours  of  class-room  work. 
This  latitude  is  given  in  order  to  study  the 
possibility  of  getting  mature  students  to 
carry  independently  more  outside  work. 
The  present  scheme  will  not  suffer  very 
much  and  we  shall  gradually  come  to  un- 
derstand the  true  value  of  independent 
work  as  compared  with  class  recitations. 

A  rational  experimentation  with  full 
responsibility  for  the  results  would  be  the 
most  helpful  mode  of  improving  the  school 
work  in  all  subjects.  If  we  could  concen- 
trate attention  on  the  qualitative  variables 
by  making  the  quantitative  requirements 
less  rigid,  we  should,  I  believe,  he  contrib- 
uting enormously  to  the  improvement  of 
educational  organization. 

I  am  encouraged  to  make  these  sugges- 
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tions  with  the  more  assurance  because  a 
committee  of  the  North  Central  Association 
has  taken  much  the  same  position  as  that 
which  I  have  tried  to  defend.  There  are  in 
the  report  of  this  committee  not  only  evi- 
dence and  arguments  in  favor  of  a  greater 
emphasis  on  quality,  but  there  are  also  prac- 
tical plans  for  realizing  all  that  is  advo- 
cated. I  shall  quote  one  series  of  para- 
graphs2 by  way  of  support  for  the  general 
position  which  I  have  tried  to  expound 
throughout  this  paper. 

The  use  of  the  term  '  *  unit ' '  has  become  in- 
creasingly loose  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  common  characteristics  in  the 
different  courses.  Undue  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  those  superficial  quantitative  aspects  of  courses 
which  can  easily  be  made  uniform.  For  example, 
all  courses  have  been  made  exactly  alike  in  the 
length  of  their  periods  and  in  the  numbers  of 
periods  required  in  a  year. 

It  requires  little  consideration  to  see  that  this 
rigid  time  requirement  is  working,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  education.  In  the  first  place, 
while  the  recitation  period  is  made  uniform,  out- 
side study  is  left  to  the  accidents  of  the  elective 
system,  and  the  choice  of  the  individual  student. 
The  lack  of  attention  to  such  matters  appears  in 
the  fact  that  while  one  of  the  older  definitions  de- 
scribed a  unit  as  one  fourth  of  a  year's  work, 
some  schools  are  now  allowing  students  to  take 
six  units  and  the  general  average  is  approaching 
five.  This  means  that  outside  work  for  each  unit 
is  a  vanishing  quantity.  In  the  second  place,  un- 
due emphasis  on  superficial  uniformity  appears  in 
the  fact  that  small  advanced  classes  are  compelled, 
under  the  present  formula,  to  adopt  exactly  the 
same  organization  as  large  elementary  classes.  In 
the  effort  to  set  up  a  rigid  standard  the  essential 
spirit  of  inner  equality  has  often  been  lost. 

It  is  therefore 

recommended  that  inspectors  be  allowed  in  their 
discretion  to  permit  seli^^ito  organize  small  ad- 
vance courses  on  a  schedule  dfc  hours  shorter  than 
that  prescribed  in  the  standard  for  a  unit  of 
credit,  provided  that  every  such  case  is  listed  and 
reported  to  the  association  at  its  annual  meeting. 

2  From  the  Program  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  pp.  27-28. 


If  this  type  of  recommendation  is  adopted,  the 
experience  of  the  inspectors  in  carrying  out  the 
program  of  the  association  will  be  available  at 
each  meeting  as  a  basis  for  the  revision  of  the 
standards  and  definitions. 

Standardization  will  come  to  have  a  new 
meaning  if  such  recommendations  are  car- 
ried out.  Instead  of  a  rigid  artificial  uni- 
formity there  will  grow  up  a  clear  scien- 
tific understanding  of  what  a  unit  really 
involves  and  really  means.  The  individual 
teacher  will  come  to  the  task  of  organizing 
a  unit  with  a  new  and  profound  interest 
in  those  characteristics  which  make  for 
genuine  worth.  The  educational  work  of 
our  generation  will  be  saved  from  formal- 
ism, which  I  take  it  is  the  real  enemy  all  of 
us  are  fighting  when  we  try  to  dislodge 
rigid  quantitative  definitions  which  cover 
but  do  not  cure  fundamental  inequalities. 

Charles  H.  Judd 

University  of  Chicago 


SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  STANDARD- 
IZATION OF  HIGH-SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  COURSES 

Probably  no  educational  problem  will 
ever  be  solved  with  a  finality  that  will  win 
the  unanimous  approval  of  educators;  a 
real^di^erence  of  opinion  on  educational 
questions^seems  to  persist  even  after  the 
most  thorough  investigation  of  educational 
problems.  This  situation  is  by  no  means  a 
detriment  to  educational  progress,  for  it 
keeps  the  followers  of  conflicting  schools  of 
thought  ever  alert  to  defend  the  positions 
they  have  ta.ken.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  a  really  startling  diversity  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  proper  organization  of 
high-school  business  courses  and  presenta- 
tion of  business  subjects  that  can  not  be 
said  to  be  the  result  of  honest  difference  of 
opinion  after  a  careful  investigation  and 
weighing  of  the  arguments  for  all  views, 
but  is  rather  the  result  of  the  unsystematic 
development  of  business  education. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  business 
training  has  not  reached  the  degree  of 
standardization  which  is  found  in  many 
fields  of  education.  Formal  training  for 
business  is  a  recent  educational  develop- 
ment. In  spite  of  doubts  expressed  by 
some  educators  and  business  men  alike,  the 
practicability  of  fitting  young  people  for 
business  life  in  schools 'has  been  proved,  and 
business  training  has  won  an  assured  place 
in  our  educational  system  on  its  merits. 
There  has  not  yet  been  time  enough,  how- 
ever, for  the  testing  of  the  various  plans  for 
teaching  business  and  the  rejection  of  those 
not  practicable.  When  it  was  once  estab- 
lished, the  idea  of  business  education  spread 
so  rapidly  that  anything  like  a  systematic 
development  was  impossible. 

Many  educational  ideas  have  been  started 
and  fostered  by  leaders  of  such  preeminence 
that  their  ideas  and  plans  have  been  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  faithfully  and  have  in- 
fluenced directly  the  later  development  of 
the  movement.  There  has  never  been  such 
a  leader  among  business  educators.  Our 
present  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practises  of  commercial  education  is  the 
result  of  contributions  from  many  sources 
rather  than  the  modification  and  extension 
of  an  educational  scheme  proposed  and 
somewhat  fully  developed  by  one  group  of 
men.  This  has  naturally  led  to  a  great 
variation  in  the  plans  of  business  educa- 
tion followed.  The  field  of  business  is  al- 
most unlimited  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
there  has  not  been  uniformity  in  the  selec- 
tion of  phases  of  business  activity  for 
formal  study. 

Furthermore,  business  education  has 
been  developed  almost  without  guidance. 
The  first  experiments  and  success  with 
plans  for  business  training  were  made  in 
private  schools  conducted  on  a  profit-ma- 
king basis.  When  commercial  training  be- 
came a  part  of  the  public-school  program, 


most  of  the  teachers  came  from  these  pri- 
vate schools  and  naturally  brought  with 
them  the  plans  of  organization  and  methods 
of  work  in  these  institutions.  Superintend- 
ents and  principals  did  little  beyond  ma- 
king such  changes  as  were  necessary  to 
adapt  these  plans  and  methods  to  public 
conditions;  commercial  teachers  have  been 
largely  left  to  their  own  devices  in  develop- 
ing the  work  of  the  business  department. 

In  the  past  very  few  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  the  problems  of  business  education 
have  been  made,  and  the  facilities  for  the 
training  of  commercial  teachers  have  been 
inadequate.  Normal  schools  and  univer- 
sities have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  proper  professional  and  tech- 
nical training  for  business  teachers  and  so 
with  a  few  exceptions  have  not  provided 
training  courses  for  prospective  teachers  of 
business.  Happily,  the  number  of  schools 
giving  attention  to  the  training  of  com- 
mercial teachers  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
the  past,  and  even  to-day  in  a  limited 
sense,  universities  and  colleges  have  not 
given  their  encouragement  to  the  teaching 
of  business  subjects  in  secondary  schools, 
for  it  has  been  but  recently  that  recognition 
of  these  subjects  for  college  entrance  has 
been  granted.  The  lack  of  standardization 
of  commercial  teaching  is,  in  large  meas- 
ure, responsible  for  the  reluctance  with 
which  college  approval  was  given  to  these 
studies.  Until  recently  little  has  been 
done  to  unify  the  teaching  of  business  by 
supervision  and  regular  visitation,  but  now 
men  whose  especial  interest  is  in  business 
teaching  are  attached  to  the  staff  of  sev- 
eral university  and  state  visitors  of  schools. 

Commercial  teachers  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  the 
exchange  of  professional  ideas.  The  meet- 
ings of  commercial  teachers'  associations 
have  been  devoted  very  largely  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  of  the  private  schools, 
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and  have  not  been  largely  attended  by 
public-school  men.  "With  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  in  the  business  section  of 
the  National  Education  •  Association,  no 
provision  has  been  made  in  most  general 
teachers'  association  meetings  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  business  training  questions. 
This  lack  of  opportunity  for  professional 
discussion  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  ini- 
tiative and  professional  interest  among 
commercial  teachers  themselves. 

Again,  there  are  few  periodicals  in  which 
a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  commercial 
training  regularly  appears.  Most  period- 
icals for  teachers  of  business  have  been 
established  in  the  interests  of  particular 
types  of  business  technique  and  particular 
systems  of  business  instruction. 

One  very  important  reason  why  progress 
in  the  standardization  of  business  education 
has  been  slow  is  that  many  commercial 
teachers  have  been  ill  fitted  for  their  work. 
Only  a  small  minority  of  business  teachers 
have  had  thorough  professional  training  for 
teaching  combined  with  adequate  technical 
training  in  business.  Most  teachers  either 
have  had  a  more  or  less  thorough  technical 
preparation  for  business  and  an  incidental 
preparation  for  teaching  or  have  been  well 
prepared  for  general  teaching  and  have 
drifted  into  the  business  subjects  with  but 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  business  tech- 
nique. The  problem  of  securing  properly 
trained  teachers  for  the  business  depart- 
ment is  greater  than  that  of  securing  good 
general  teachers  for  the  reason  that  most 
well-trained  students  of  business  have  taken 
a  business  course  to  fit  themselves  for  busi- 
ness and  not  for  teaching,  and  enter  busi- 
ness employment,  leaving  only  those  less 
well  equipped  for  business,  some  few  who 
find  that  they  have  a  special  aptitude  for 
teaching,  and  others  who  teach  until  a  good 
business  opening  presents  itself  for  posi- 
tions in  schools.   This  condition  >can  not  be 


changed  until  special  training  courses  for 
the  preparation  of  business  teachers  become 
more  common. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  whims  and  ideas  of  individuals 
rather  than  the  united  experience  of  busi- 
ness teachers  and  investigators  have  con- 
trolled the  planning  of  business  courses  and 
the  development  of  teaching  methods. 

Part  of  the  confusion  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  business  training  undoubtedly  re- 
sults from  a  loose  use  of  terms.  The  ex- 
pression "commercial  course"  is  applied 
to  all  sorts  of  business  education  from  the 
most  superficial  study  of  bookkeeping  and 
penmanship  to  the  most  thorough  profes- 
sional preparation  for  such  specialized 
vocations  as  banking  and  insurance.  The 
field  of  business  education  can  easily  be 
divided  into  three  sections  on  the  basis  of 
the  purpose  for  which  instruction  is  given. 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  best-known 
kind  of  commercial  education  is  that  which 
aims  at  direct  vocational  training,  the  de- 
velopment of  proficiency  in  some  one  of  the 
business  trades.  This  is  the  sort  of  busi- 
ness training  provided  by  'most  of  the  pri- 
vate business  schools,  by  the  night  schools, 
conducted  in  many  cities,  and  by  the  short 
vocational  courses  given  in  some  high 
schools,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers  and  the 
work  of  which  is  well  done  when  young 
people  have  been  trained  to  be  good  stenog- 
raphers and  bookkeepers. 

Secondary  commercial  training  forms  the 
second  group.  The  purpose  of  the  high- 
school  course  in  commerce  is  to  fit  students 
for  an  intelligent  apprenticeship  in  the 
business  of  their  choice.  It  aims  to  com- 
bine liberal  education  and  technical  busi- 
ness training  so  as  to  give  students  the 
foundations  of  a  general  education  together 
with  an  understanding  of  business  prin- 
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ciples  and  processes  and  a  knowledge  of 
some  phase  of  business  technique. 

The  purpose  of  higher  commercial  edu- 
cation, the  third  division,  is  twofold.  It 
aims,  first,  to  provide  for  such  a  study  of 
the  facts  and  principles  of  modern  busi- 
ness as  will  enable  the  student  to  interpret 
intelligently  the  phenomena  of  his  busi- 
ness environment,  and  secondly,  to  furnish 
specialized  professional  training  for  specific 
business  pursuits. 

These  three  divisions  of  business  educa- 
tion are  well  defined,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  found  in  separate  classes  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  There  are  exceptions 
to  this,  however.  For  example,  some  busi- 
ness schools,  devoted  primarily  to  the  train- 
ing of  clerks  and  stenographers,  also  pre- 
pare students  for  some  of  the  business  pro- 
fessions such  as  public  accounting  and  in- 
surance. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  busi- 
ness departments  connected  with  some  col- 
leges and  universities  which  do  not  pretend 
to  offer  more  than  a  direct  vocational  train- 
ing for  a  business  trade. 

All  of  these  factors  have  made  the  con- 
dition of  business  education  to-day  little 
short  of  chaotic.  Although  the  lack  of  sys- 
tematic development  of  business  training 
has  hampered  its  growth,  it  would  be 
equally  undesirable  were  all  business  teach- 
ing to  lose  individuality  or  were  all  busi- 
ness courses  to  be  fashioned  alike  as  a  re- 
sult of  too  strict  adherence  to  <a  common 
model.  Standardization  of  courses  and 
work  can  not  and  should  not  be  carried  to 
such  a  point  that  adaptation  to  local  needs 
and  conditions  is  impossible  or  that  the 
initiative  and  personality  of  the  teacher  is 
lost.  Common  experience  and  investigation 
should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  certain 
standards  of  accomplishment  by  w7hich  the 
efficiency  of  commercial  teaching  can  be 
judged.  The  determination  of  standards 
is,  of  course,  a  task  of  no  little  importance 


and  one  which  requires  time  for  accom- 
plishment. Not  all  problems  of  standard- 
ization can  be  solved  with  equal  ease,  but 
there  are  a  few  problems  the  solution  of 
which  would  go  far  toward  unifying  the 
ideas  of  all  interested  in  high-school  busi- 
ness training. 

First,  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  high- 
school  course  in  business?  Should  we  be 
content  with  direct  vocational  training,  or 
should  w^e  expect  students  to  obtain  the 
fundamentals  of  a  liberal  education  plus 
vocational  training?  Should  the  high- 
school  course  consist  largely  of  pre-voca- 
tional  studies,  or  should  it  attempt  to  fit 
young  people  directly  for  specific  business 
employment?  If  the  latter  view  is  taken, 
should  the  high  school  attempt  anything 
more  than  the  training  of  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers? 

A  vexing  problem  of  high-school  admin- 
istration concerns  the  length  of  the  high- 
school  business  course.  In  practise  the 
time  varies  from  a  one-year  vocational 
course  given  either  as  a  separate  unit  of 
high-school  work  or  >as  the  final  year  of  a 
full  secondary  course  to  a  four-year  course 
given  over  largely  to  business  subjects 
with  opportunities  for  advanced  study 
after  graduation,  as  in  the  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce.  A  study  of  represen- 
tative programs  of  study  shows  that  the 
present  tendency  is  toward  a  standard 
program  of  four  years  with  opportunities 
provided  for  those  who  can  not  remain  in 
high  school  for  four  years  to  complete  the 
more  directly  vocational  courses  in  shorter 
time. 

The  third  group  of  problems  relates  to 
the  content  of  the  program  of  studies. 
The  widest  possible  variations  are  found 
in  the  plans  of  high-school  courses  in  busi- 
ness. They  vary  from  programs  which 
parallel  the  general  high-school  courses  ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  units  of  work  to  those 
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in  which  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the 
work  offered  bears  directly  on  business. 
The  subjects  in  all  business  courses  may  be 
grouped  under  three  heads :  technical 
business  studies  which  deal  directly  with 
business  principles  and  processes;  general 
studies,  which  are  of  neither  greater  nor 
less  importance  to  the  student  of  business 
than  to  the  general  student;  and  studies 
which  are  usually  considered  as  general, 
but  which  are  taught  so  as  to  emphasize 
their  commercial  bearing.  The  first  prob- 
lem to  be  settled  in  planning  a  program  of 
business  courses  deals  with  the  proportion 
of  each  of  these  classes  of  subjects  to  be 
included.  A  second  question  has  to  do  with 
the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  pre- 
sented. Here  again  there  is  wide  varia- 
tion in  practise.  The  proper  time  to  be 
given  to  each  subject  is  'a  matter  that  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  determined.  A 
third  problem  in  planning  a  business  pro- 
gram arises  when  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  various  business  callings  is 
undertaken.  Which  business  subjects 
shall  be  required  of  all  students,  and  which 
shall  be  required  only  of  each  particular 
group  ?  For  example,  is  typewriting  to  be 
required  of  students  preparing  for  book- 
keeping or  only  of  those  preparing  for 
stenography  ? 

Another  vexing  problem  which  business 
teachers  must  face  is  the  proper  correla- 
tion between  the  general  work  of  the  high 
school  and  the  work  of  the  business  de- 
partment. In  some  of  the  larger  cities  spe* 
cialized  high  schools  of  commerce  have 
been  established  in  which  all  instruction, 
even  in  the  general  subjects,  is  given 
with  especial  reference  to  possible  business 
correlations.  In  schools  of  medium  size 
and  in  cities  where  special  schools  have  not 
been  established  the  question  to  be  settled 
is  whether  or  not  the  business  and  the  gen- 
eral students  should  be  seated  together, 


recite  in  the  same  classes,  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  general  regulations.  The  seg- 
regation of  the  commercial  students  has  not 
generally  been  carried  to  the  point  of  pro- 
viding separate  facilities  for  them  or  plac- 
ing them  on  a  different  basis  as  to  school 
routine  and  discipline  from  other  students, 
but  frequently  they  are  taught  in  separate 
classes.  There  are  many  disadvantages  in 
this  segregation,  but  these  are  offset,  in 
some  subjects  at  least,  such  as  chemistry, 
by  the  possibility  of  emphasizing  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  the  subject.  Neither  of 
these  phases  of  the  problem  troubles  the 
teacher  in  the  small  school.  He  must  meet 
the  difficulty  of  providing  proper  instruc- 
tion for  students  whose  major  interest  lies 
in  business,  for  those  who  are  only  inci- 
dentally interested  in  business  problems, 
and  for  special  students  who  come  into 
the  school  primarily  for  certain  business 
instruction;  and  he  must  provide  for  all 
these  students  without  unduly  multiplying 
classes  or  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  his 
work. 

The  determination  of  proper  standards 
of  accomplishment  in  each  subject  is  a  fifth 
problem.  The  need  of  some  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  success  of  the  work 
done  becomes  apparent  when  one  sees  stu- 
dents in  a  school  as  proficient  in  book- 
keeping or  stenography  after  a  year  of 
work  in  the  subject  as  those  in  another 
after  three  or  four  semesters  of  work. 
This  problem  is  closely  related  to  another 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  of  solu- 
tion of  all.  What  methods  of  teaching 
business  subjects  are  most  effective? 
Clearly  this  is  a  matter  on  which  there 
will  always  be  differences  of  opinion.  The 
individuality  of  the  teacher  will  always  be 
expressed  in  the  methods  by  which  he 
reaches  his  results  in  teaching.  Neverthe- 
less, the  most  efficient  methods  of  teaching 
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business  subjects  for  the  average  teacher 
should  be  followed  unless  a  teacher  can 
demonstrate  that  for  him  other  methods 
secure  results  more  effectively. 

One  might  well  despair  of  ever  seeing 
the  time  come  when  standards  in  commer- 
cial teaching  would  be  established  were  it 
not  that  many  of  the  agencies  through 
which  standardization  can  be  accomplished 
are  already  at  work  sifting  out  of  all  the 
ideas  and  methods  and  plans  for  business 
teaching  that  have  been  developed  those 
worthy  of  continuation.  Only  the  begin- 
nings of  standardizing  business  training 
can  be  seen ;  there  remains  the  necessity  of 
developing  these  already  existing  agencies 
and  of  correlating  their  work.  Six  of  these 
agencies  of  standardization  come  to  mind. 

First,  research  in  colleges  and  schools  of 
education  and  experimentation  in  demon- 
stration schools  connected  with  them.  A 
similar  opportunity  for  the  study  of  busi- 
ness training  problems  is  open  to  com- 
mittees of  business  teachers'  associations. 
Such  a  committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  is  now  at  work. 

Secondly,  courses  for  the  training  of 
business  teachers.  There  should  be  teach- 
ers' training  courses  in  connection  with 
every  higher  school  of  commerce  and  in 
such  normal  schools  as  prepare  teachers  for 
the  secondary  schools  instead  of  the  few 
such  courses  now  offered. 

Thirdly,  organizations  of  commercial 
teachers.  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
common  problems  and  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  ideas  undoubtedly  prepare  the 
way  for  the  solution  of  many  of  the  vexing 
problems  of  education.  Although  business 
teachers  have  been  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  for  their  professional 
advancement,  the  interest  in  meetings  of 
business  teachers  is  rapidly  growing. 

Fourthly,  unbiased  and  unprejudiced 
periodicals  dealing  with  the  problems  of 


business  education.  There  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  advancement  of  business  teach- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  a  journal  for 
business  teachers  or  a  department  of  busi- 
ness education  in  an  already  established 

■ 

educational  magazine  that  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Fifthly,  opportunities  for  the  further 
preparation  of  teachers  now  at  work. 
There  are  at  least  three  lines  of  preparation 
which  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
follow.  Extension  courses  in  commerce  are 
offered  in  a  number  of  state  universities  in 
which  technical  business  instruction  is 
given.  There  are  summer  schools  where 
methods  of  teaching  commercial  subjects 
are  discussed  and  advanced  courses  in  busi- 
ness are  given.  The  third  opportunity  for 
the  individual  advancement  of  the  teacher 
lies  in  summer  employment  in  business 
houses  where  training  in  practical  business 
methods  will  supplement  the  theoretical 
training  of  the  schools. 

The  sixth  agency  is  the  inspection  of 
commercial  teaching  by  state  visitors. 
There  is  probably  no  other  way  by  which 
a  knowledge  of  plans  and  methods  of  work 
can  be  so  quickly  spread  as  by  a  travelling 
visitor.  The  inspection  of  commercial 
teaching  requires  a  technical  knowledge 
which  academic  inspectors  rarely  have. 
Perhaps  the  most  pressing  reason  why  there 
should  be  special  visitation  of  the  commer- 
cial department  is  that  superintendents  and 
high-school  principals  rarely  have  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  de- 
partment to  enable  them  satisfactorily  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  'business  in- 
structors. 

Educational  Utopias  are  never  reached. 
Even  if  all  these  agencies  were  used  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  effectiveness  of  commer- 
cial teaching  would  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. However,  if  advantage  were  taken 
of  every  opportunity  to  standardize  the 
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teaching  of  business  subjects,  the  effective- 
ness of  this  phase  of  education  of  vital  im- 
portance to  a  large  proportion  of  high- 
school  students  ^ould  rapidly  increase. 

John  E.  Treleven 

University  of  Texas 


EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  SOME 
MODERN  MASTERS:  A 
SUMMARY  i 

The  masters  included  in  this  survey  are 
Emerson,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Gladstone,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newman 
and  Goethe.  Six  of  the  eight  belong  to  a 
single  race  and  to  the  Victorian  period.  By 
the  influence  of  this  period,  because  of  dis- 
tance in  both  space  and  time,  Goethe,  the 
last  of  the  eight,  was  untouched.  But 
Emerson,  the  first  of  the  number,  was 
deeply  filled  by  its  spirit.  The  period  in 
which  these  men  lived  and  wrought  was  a 
time  of  rationalism.  It  was  believed  that 
the  intellect  of  man  was  the  chief  tool  for 
carving  out  a  perfect  civilization.  Truth 
was  to  be  known.  It  was  to  be  translated 
into  thought.  Thought  was  to  be  confirmed 
in  belief,,  belief  was  to  be  transmuted  into 
action,  and  action  was  to  be  solidified  into 
character,  both  individual  and  communal. 
'  'We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we 
see  it,"  sang  Tennyson. 

Each  of  these  masters,  including  Emer- 
son and  Goethe,  sympathetic  with  and 
eager  to  serve  his  age,  interpreted  educa- 
tion as  rational  in  its  nature,  forces  and 
conditions.  Education  was,  as  has  been 
made  evident  in  the  preceding  chapters,  at 
least  rational.  Education  was  also  some- 
thing other  and  possibly  higher  than  ra- 
tional. But  to  them  each  it  was  first  a 
rational  process. 

i 'Summary  of  the  series  of  articles  that  have 
been  published)  in  School  and  Society.  These 
articles  will  be  published  in  book  form  by  the  Piatt 
and  Peck  Company,  New  York  City. 


For  to  Newman  even,  the  ecclesiastic,  the 
theologian,  education  had  to  do  with  rea- 
son, to  Mill  it  spelled  reasoning,  and  to 
Emerson  it  meant  truth,  both  as  a  creative 
cause,  as  a  process  and  as  a  result.  Reason 
gains  knowledge,  it  was  held,  by  immediate 
perception.  It  builds  up  its  own  world  out 
of  the  bricks  of  experience  and  of  observa- 
tion. In  accordance  with  a  plan  which  has 
been  impressed  upon  it  from  the  beginning, 
it  creates  principles,  it  accumulates  facts, 
it  accentuates  relations,  it  makes  infer- 
ences, it  points  out  duties.  It  analyzes, 
synthesizes,  draws  inductions  and  deduc- 
tions, philosophizes,  even  geometrizes  as 
says  Plato  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  use  of 
reason  may  be  either  good  or  ill,  false  or 
true,  logical  or  illogical,  but  it  does  use 
itself.  Truth  is  its  food,  truth  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  moves,  truth  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands.  Its  worthy  use  is  pro- 
moted by  education  and  the  more  thorough 
and  profound  the  education,  the  more  com- 
plete is  the  evidence  that  its  use  is  worthy. 
The  place  given  to  the  reason  in  the  edu- 
cation of  these  masters  was  the  extension 
and  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  John 
Locke  and  of  the  light-bearers  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Yet,  although  education  is  intellectual 
and  rational,  it  is  still  more  essential  that 
it  be  interpreted  and  applied  as  moral.  In 
an  age  rational,  the  emphasis  is  put  on  a 
side  of  education  other  than  rational.  To 
educate  the  feelings  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  Matthew  Arnold — a  schoolmaster  and 
the  son  of  a  schoolmaster — quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  elevation  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  lifting  of  both  is  the  comprehensive 
aim  and  work  of  the  whole  educational 
service.  Character,  says  Goethe,  is  the 
sum  of  the  primal  human  impulses  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  self-respect,  from  it 
other  spiritual  powers  take  their  origin, 
and  on  it  they  rest.   The  intellect  enriches 
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the  feelings,  the  feelings  quicken  the  intel- 
lect, and  both  move  on  and  are  moved  by 
the  will.  If  the  heart  without  the  intellect 
be  blind  and  quite  as  sure  to  work  destruc- 
tion as  edification,  the  intellect  without  the 
heart  is  dumb  and  dead.  The  affections, 
declares  the  virile  prophet  of  Cheyne  Row, 
have  the  supreme  place  in  teaching,  and 
sincerity  and  honesty  are  the  lasting  worths 
of  education.  John  Ruskin  confesses  that 
one  of  the  great  lacks  in  his  own  education 
was  the  lack  of  the  element  of  love.  "The 
intellect  sees  by  moral  obedience,"  declares 
Emerson.  "Pure  intellect  is  the  pure  devil 
when  you  have  got  off  all  the  marks  of 
Mephistopheles. "  Real  moral  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  says  Mill,  would  do 
more  than  all  else  in  attaining  the  highest 
aims.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  Solomon  is 
sound,  that  moral  affections  and  apprecia- 
tions lead  to,  as  well  as  arise  from,  intellec- 
tual valuations,  and  that  wisdom  of  the 
heart  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  wis- 
dom of  the  mind. 

In  this  composite  interpretation  of  edu- 
cation, religion  assumes  as  many  types, 
both  formal  >and  informal,  as  are  the  races 
of  men.  But:  of  any  type,  whether  as  a  con- 
scious relation  to  the  divine  or  as  simple 
reverence,  it  takes  its  place  as  among  the 
most  potent  of  all  forces.  For  these  edu- 
cationists, the  type  is  very  general.  It  is 
devoid  of  creeds  and  of  articles  of  specific 
faith.  Its  altar  is  as  broad  as  the  earth,  its 
cathedral  as  comprehensive  as  the  sky,  its 
incense  of  worship  nothing  less  than  the 
twilight  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun.  Rev- 
erence is  the  one  religious  virtue  and  grace 
oi;  fundamental  significance.  In  education 
should  abide,  and  from  education  should 
come  forth,  an  infallible  religion,  a  religion 
which  is  an  unconquerable  faith,  an  un- 
quenchable hope  and  an  abiding  charity. 
To  Gladstone  religion  as  a  force  in  educa- 
tion is  direct,  compact,  forcible.   "A  great 


Christian,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  called  him 
after  his  death,  he  held  the  Christian  faith, 
historically  and  dogmatically  interpreted, 
to  be  an  essential  and  necessary  part  of 
university  education.  To  his  children  and 
to  the  nation,  he  declared  that  he  preferred 
to  see  Oxford  leveled  to  the  ground,  rather 
than  see  the  loose  notions  of  the  truth  and 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  prevail.  To 
his  family  he  gave  direct  counsel  respecting 
nurture  in  religion  and  in  the  church.  To 
Newman,  likewise,  religion  represents  one 
of  the  most  formative  of  all  educative 
forces.  The  new  birth  of  the  heart  pro- 
duces a  new  birth  of  the  intellect  and  the 
new  direction,  under  spiritual  quickening 
of  the  will,  adds  stimuli  to  both  intellect 
and  heart.  What  is  called  conversion  in 
the  Christian  church  to  some  personalities 
has  a  value  equivalent  to  that  of  a  liberal 
education  as  weighed  in  academic  scales. 
As  an  exponent  and  force  in  the  Christian 
religion,  the  Bible  receives  emphatic  com- 
mendation from  Ruskin.  Again  and  again 
in  strongest  terms  he  acknowledges  the  debt 
which  he  owes  to  it.  The  English  of  its 
King  James'  version,  as  well  as  the  exulta- 
tion of  its  moral  precepts  and  religious 
truths,  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  all  educative  instruments. 

Yet  the  question  recurs  again  and  again 
in  these  pages,  as  it  is  ever  recurring  in  life 
itself,  how  can  religion  be  taught?  Carlyle 
specifically  considers  the  question  and  is 
content  with  passing  it  on  to  those  "whose 
duty  it  is,"  he  declares,  "to  teach  reli- 
gion." "Those  entrusted  with  this  duty 
will  find  their  own  way,"  he  says.  Of 
course  theology,  which  is  theory,  can  be 
taught,  but  religion,  which  represents  life, 
can  not  be  taught  any  more  than  life  can 
be  taught,  though  helps  for  understanding 
its  nature,  for  apprehending  its  truths,  for 
appreciating  its  relationships,  for  doing  its 
duties,  may  be  taught. 
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It  is  also  not  a  little  significant  that 
among  our  masters  there  is  found  a  gen- 
eral agreement  in  the  belief  that  education 
should  be  fitted  into,  adjusted  to,  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  individual.  It 
should  be  made  personal.  The  peril  is  that 
education  will  be  a  mold  into  which  the 
melted  metal  of  common  humanity  will  be 
flung,  and  from  which  the  people  shall  come 
out  bearing  the  identical  forms  and  a  similar 
likeness.  Such  is  the  peril,  declares  Mill, 
existing  especially  in  public  education.  The 
danger  is  less  menacing  in  education  based 
more  directly  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
Differences  in  nature  begin  with  birth  and 
are  continued  and  deepened  with  the  un- 
folding and  development  of  character. 
These  differences  are  to  be  respected.  That 
knowledge  which  is  most  worth  acquiring 
and  having,  that  training  which  is  most 
worth  securing  and  using,  is  to  be  sought 
after.  Life  is  short.  The  stones  to  be  ac- 
cumulated are  immense,  the  work  to  be 
done  is  hard  and  great.  Our  faculties  are 
limited,  and  the  results  which,  it  is  hoped, 
they  may  win  are  beyond  their  abilities. 
The  college  student,  who  consoles  himself 
with  Plato,  would  in  trigonometry  find  only 
the  unrational  and  the  irritating.  All  edu- 
cation is  to  have  respect  unto  the  student. 
He  is  the  subject  to  be  educated,  not  the 
victim  waiting  for  the  pedagogic  altar. 
Yet,  though  education  is  ever  to  be  indi- 
vidualistic, it  does  possess  certain  great 
common  underlying,  over-arching,  ele- 
ments. It  is  to  create  and  to  promote  lucid- 
ity, to  nourish  the  flexibility  of  the  mind,  to 
give  freedom  from  prejudice,  to  foster  good 
without  the  evil  of  passion,  and  to  give  a 
sense  of  humanity  in  every  person.  At 
what  point  in  the  process  individualism  be- 
comes narrowness,  and  breadth  and  liberal- 
ity vagueness,  is  the  critical  problem — a 
problem  ever  before  us,  ever  seeking  and 
never  finding  a  wholly  satisfactory  solution. 


This  educational  movement  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  is  carried  for- 
ward by  certain  great  tools  or  instruments 
of  forces.  They  form  what  are  called  the 
studies  or  the  content  of  studies  or,  in  the 
awkward  term,  the  curriculum.  They  are 
supposed  to  represent  what  we  denominate 
the  truth,  and  truth  is  presumed  to  be,  not 
only  the  mother  of  freedom,  but  also  the 
creator  of  personal  power.  Diverse  are  the 
credits  given  to  these  diverse  agencies. 
Carlyle  commends  the  study  of  history  as 
the  most  profitable,  being  the  one  "articu- 
late connection"  which  the  past  can  have 
with  the  present.  It  is  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  older  generations  to  the 
new.  It  is  good  and  profitable  to  know 
what  the  family  of  man  has  done,  but  for 
these  extremes  of  subjects,  the  sciences  and 
logic,  he  has  characteristic  contempt.  To- 
ward Latin  and  Greek,  Carlyle 's  friend  and 
correspondent,  Emerson,  has  much  the  same 
feeling  Carlyle  himself  has  toward  chemis- 
try and  logic.  Emerson  is  a  transcript  of 
his  experience.  The  ancient  classics  to  him 
are  as  dead  and  as  dry  as  the  autumnal 
leaves.  The  antagonist  of  the  ancient  liter- 
atures as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
American  youth  finds  in  the  man  of  Con- 
cord an  associate  as  virile  as  he  can  desire. 
But  the  same  literatures  and  languages  as 
given  to  English  youth  do  discover  in 
Emerson  a  stout  defender.  For  these 
studies  offered  at  Eton,  at  Winchester  and 
at  Oxford  help  to  create  "those  masters  of 
the  world  who  combine  the  highest  energy 
in  affairs  with  supreme  culture. ' '  For  the 
same  great  subjects  and  forces,  masters  as 
diverse  as  Goethe  and  Gladstone,  as  Arnold 
and  Newman,  cast  their  votes  as  disciplines 
and  as  forms  of  culture.  Though  knowing 
Latin  better  than  he  knew  Greek,  Goethe 
yet  held  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  with  the 
Bible  represent  the  greatest  forces  in 
civilization.    To  Gladstone,  the  tradition 
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which  they  represent  and  embody  is  most 
important  and  significant.  It  represents, 
with  the  Christian  religion,  European  prog- 
ress and  civilization.  To  be  a  part  of  this 
civilization  is  a  worthy  aim  and  stands  for 
a  first-rate  achievement.  To  be  remote 
from  it  is  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  the 
greatest  and  of  the  best.  To  Newman  the 
ancient  classics  are  a  form  of  grammar  the 
knowledge  of  which  stands  for  the  most 
general  and  effective  of  all  disciplines. 
To  Matthew  Arnold  the  classics  give  to  us 
an  ancient  world,  the  knowledge  of  which 
aids  us  in  knowing  ourselves  and  our  own 
modern  world.  Greek  inspires  modern  man 
with  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  Latin 
quickens  in  him  the  worth  of  character. 
Other  studies,  such  as  modern  languages, 
sciences,  metaphysics,  do  of  course  have 
their  place,  but  to  most  men  their  place  is 
not  so  large  or  so  alluring  as  that  belonging 
to  what  some  are  still  pleased  to  call  the 
fundamental  linguistic  disciplines.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  get  the  most  adequate  inter- 
pretation of  such  studies  as  a  means  and 
method  of  education  does  not  fail  to  turn  to 
and  to  linger  long  among  the  pages  of 
Mill's  Saint  Andrews  Address.  The  ad- 
dress is  a  quarry  wherein  the  mathemati- 
cian will  find  his  argument  for  the  worth  of 
mathematics  stated  with  the  utmost  co- 
gency, where  the  classicist  will  find  his 
plea  urged  with  the  greatest  convincing- 
ness, where  the  logician  will  meet  with  the 
presentation  of  the  worth  of  his  subject, 
both  induction  and  deduction,  with  an  elo- 
quence most  quickening,  where  the  attorney 
for  modern  practical  subjects  will  discover 
reasons  for  his  quest,  of  apt  value  and  of 
charming  persuasiveness. 

In  fact,  in  and  beyond  all  particular 
studies,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
scholar's  functions  are  at  once  broad,  deep, 
high.  They  take  on  cubical  relations. 
They  are  conceived  with  the  categories  of 


freedom,  patience  and  idealism.  They  are 
human,  as  well  as  humanistic.  They  cover 
all  life.  They  are  touched  with  a  sense  of 
the  infinities  and  immensities  and  the  eter- 
nities. They  stand  at  once  for  inspiration 
and  for  routine.  They  mean  aspiration 
and  also  drill.  They  belong  to  the  still  air 
of  delightful  leisure  and  also  to  the  strain 
of  work  and  the  care  of  toil.  Without 
haste  and  without  rest,  the  scholar's  and 
the  student's  service  is  to  be  performed, 
without  the  current  desire  of  quick  returns 
and  with  a  will  that  it  shall  be  as  effective 
in  securing  results  as  it  is  of  lasting  and 
surpassing  significance  for  humanity. 
These  results,  the  results  of  the  scholar's 
and  the  student's  quest,  are  as  manifold 
and  diverse  as  are  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity and  as  are  the  forces  and  elements 
of  material  nature.  The  scholar  is  to  be 
happy,  and  happiness,  with  Mill,  is  the 
standard  for  measuring  the  value  of  his 
achievements.  Joy  is  to  clothe  him  as  a 
garment.  At  the  fountains  of  the  rich  and 
tender  consolations  he  drinks  when  weary 
and  depressed,  and  inspirations  and  quick- 
enings  are  his  as  he  plods  along  life's  long 
and  toilsome  way.  Contentment  is  his 
mood.  For,  if  he  is  unable  to  make  the 
enumerator  of  life's  fraction  large  by  his 
positive  achievements,  he  can  secure  the 
same  result  by  making  the  denominator  of 
the  same  fraction  of  his  desires  small.  He 
has  vision  and  should  not  lack  force,  though 
his  reach  is  more  than  his  grasp.  Like 
Browning's  Grammarian,  he  is  patient  of 
time.  Though  he  is  eager  to  be  useful  to 
his  own  age,  he  knows  he  does  live  in  the 
forever.  Neither  is  courage  lacking  to 
him  if  he  will  but  look  from  his  lexicon  to 
the  stars.  He  is  the  recreator,  adding  the 
eighth  day  to  the  pristine  week.  From  the 
chaos  which  often  surrounds  him  he  seeks 
to  bring  forth  a  cosmos.  If  in  his  service 
he  seeks  and  finds  a  livelihood,  he  does  not 
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allow  his  finding  to  do  away  with  his  life. 
If  he  knows  the  scholar's  mood  is  one  of 
solitude,  he  is  still  a  good  companion  and 
comrade  along  the  way.  If  he  is  faithful  to 
his  task,  a  worthy  servant  of  his  master 
duty,  he  remembers  that  to  be  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  do.  If  he  is  self-respecting, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  his  soul  is  full  of  humil- 
ity. For  he  has  a  sense  of  relations,  and  he 
is  never  neglectful  of  either  graciousness  of 
character  nor  of  the  graces  of  conduct.  If 
he  is  a  learner,  he  is  also  a  teacher  and  he 
bears  in  mind  that  truth  that  the  teacher  is 
more  to  the  student  than  the  subject  he 
professes,  or  the  precepts  of  which  he  con- 
veys. If  he  seeks  to  know  the  truth  greatly, 
he  also  tries  to  convey  it — a  harder  task — 
truthfully.  If  he  recognizes  the  august 
categorical  imperative  for  himself,  yet  he  is 
merciful  to  the  rebellious  souls  to  whom 
obedience  is  not  life's  first  commandment. 
He  has  clearness  of  thought  without  cold- 
ness, affection  without  softness,  strength 
without  harshness,  ia  giant's  vigor  without 
a  giant's  cruelty,  a  sense  of  beauty  without 
effusiveness,  individuality  without  eccen- 
tricity, and  a  great  sympathy  without  com- 
monplaceness.  He  is  wise  without  being 
pedantic,  sincere  without  pride  or  vanity, 
comprehensive  without  neglecting  the  de- 
tail, guided  and  inspired  by  high-reaching 
and  deep-lying  principle  without  neglecting 
the  nearest  duty,  patient  without  sluggish- 
ness or  slackness,  considerate  in  both  feel- 
ing and  mind,  magnanimous  with  an  in- 
stinct for  freedom,  but  recognizing  the 
divine  human  laws,  never  allowing  courtesy 
to  hide  the  reality  of  things,  nor  the  reality 
of  things  underlying  to  be  a  substitute  for 
courtesy.  Social  and  yet  reverent,  con- 
trolling self  and  therefore  controlling  and 
persuasive  of  others,  an  opportunist,  yet 
with  an  eye  and  an  ear  to  the  universal  and 
the  eternal,  tolerant  toward  others,  but 
severe  toward  himself,  having  a  life  and 


character  filled  with  life's  great  unities  and 
yet  adjusting  himself  to  daily  needs  and 
hourly  duties,  inspired  by  life's  ideals,  yet 
taking  hold  with  firm  grip  of  Life's  pres- 
ent real  problems : 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  which  the 
interpretation  of  these  modern  masters 
gives  of  the  worth  of  education  and  of  the 
worth  of  the  educator. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Western  Eeserve  University, 
Cleveland 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA 

State  Superintendent  T.  H.  Harris  has 
submitted  to  members  of  the  legislature,  which 
meets  in  May,  a  revision  of  the  school  laws 
designed  to  make  changes  and  additions  em- 
bodying the  following  provisions : 

1.  Creating  a  state  board  of  education,  com- 
posed of  state  superintendents  and  five  mem- 
bers, appointed  at  large  by  the  governor,  with 
overlapping  terms  of  five  years.  (Board  now 
consists  of  governor,  state  superintendent, 
attorney-general,  and  one  member  from  each 
congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor.) 

2.  Removing  the  limitation  upon  the  num- 
ber of  text-books  that  can  be  changed  at  an 
adoption. 

3.  Providing  for  one  parish  (county)  school 
board  member  for  each  police  jury  ward,  in- 
stead of  one  member  for  each  police  juror. 
(Reduces  number.) 

4.  Providing  for  the  election  by  parish 
board  of  an  executive  committee  of  three,  and 
the  payment  of  such  committee  for  not  ex- 
ceeding one  meeting  a  month. 

5.  Making  clear  the  statement  that  parish 
superintendents  who  are  otherwise  qualified 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  voters  or  residents 
of  the  parish. 

6.  Emphasizing  practical  industrial  and 
commercial  courses. 

7.  Requiring  that  parish  boards  use  the  gen- 
eral state  and  parish  school  funds  to  provide 
equal  sessions  for  all  schools. 
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8.  Abolishing  the  fifty-cent  incidental  fee 
which  may  be  charged  each  pupil. 

9.  Providing  for  the  appointment  by  parish 
boards  of  local  district  boards  of  one  to  three 
members. 

10.  Fixing  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  and 
expenses  for  parish  superintendents. 

11.  Authorizing  parish  school  boards  to  em- 
ploy such  assistant  superintendents,  super- 
visors and  bookkeepers  as  may  be  needed. 

12.  Authorizing  parish  school  officials  to 
organize  and  operate  such  teachers'  institutes 
as  they  may  think  proper. 

13.  Providing  that  teachers  can  not  be  dis- 
missed except  for  cause. 

14.  Authorizing  the  employment  of  teachers 
for  a  term  of  years. 

15.  Exempting  graduates  of  standard  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  from  examinations 
required  of  teachers. 

16.  Withdrawing  authority  to  renew  second 
grade  certificates. 

17.  Requiring  teachers  in  private  schools 
to  meet  the  same  standards  as  to  certificates 
and  diplomas  as  public-school  teachers. 

18.  Authorizing  parish  boards  to  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  children,  but  pro- 
hibiting payment  of  money  to  parents  for 
transporting  their  own  children. 

19.  Authorizing  school  boards  to  sell  six- 
teenth-section timber  and  lease  sixteenth-sec- 
tion lands  without  authorization  of  voters  of 
the  township. 

20.  Authorizing  school  boards  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  current  expenses. 

21.  Instructing  the  state  board  of  education 
to  employ  a  teacher  to  organize  and  supervise 
the  work  of  adult  illiterate  classes  throughout 
the  state. 

22.  Requiring  parish  boards  to  furnish 
readers  free  to  children  attending  the  public 
schools. 

23.  Providing  for  state-wide  compulsory 
school  attendance  through  the  elementary 
grades.  (Applies  to  children  between  seven 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.) 

24.  Providing  a  pension  of  $300  a  year  to  a 
retired  teacher  who  has  taught  as  many  as 
thirty  years  in  the  public  schools  and  whose 
income  is  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 


25.  Providing  that  commissions  shall  be  paid 
on  only  the  poll  and  other  taxes  that  are  actu- 
ally collected. 

26.  Requiring  school  treasurers  to  give 
bonds  signed  by  three  financially  responsible 
banks. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  AT  HARVARD 

In  the  "  Announcement  of  Courses  of  In- 
struction "  for  1916-17,  the  following  scheme 
for  military  instruction,  provisionally  ap- 
proved by  the  War  College  Division  of  the 
General  Stan7  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  presented : 

Supplementary  to  the  courses  enumerated 
below,  the  War  Department  will  prescribe  cer- 
tain requirements  for  appointment  as  reserve 
officers,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  detailed 
at  the  institution  will  be  charged  with  giving 
instruction  in  that  portion  directly  connected 
with  the  military  art  course. 

Courses  are  grouped  under  two  heads:  Line 
School;  Special  Schools.  The  Line  School  is 
intended  to  cover  requirements  for  service  in 
all  branches  and  its  graduates  will  be  avail- 
able for  reserve  officers  of  infantry,  field  ar- 
tillery, cavalry,  engineers  and  coast  artillery. 

LINE  SCHOOL 

Military  Art:  Military  Science  1. 
Introduction    to    Military    History  and 
Theory:  History  55. 

International  (Military)  Law:  Government 

4. 

Administration  of  the  Army  and  Navy  De- 
partments; Military  railroads;  Sanitation: 
Government  35~hf. 

Surveying  and  sketching  (Squam  Lake 
Camp)  :  Engineering  Sciences  4a. 

Statistics,  Economics  la. 

One  course,  or  equivalent  credit,  in  either 
French  or  German  or  Spanish;  one  course  in 
Mathematics,  and  one  course  in  either  Phys- 
ics or  Chemistry  or  Geography. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

A  student  who  takes  the  courses  in  the  Line 
School  and  in  addition  four  courses  either  in 
Engineering  Sciences  (and  Mathematics)  ;  or, 
Meteorology  and  Climatology;  or  Economics 
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(a  suitable  program  will  be  designated  later) ; 
or  Chemistry;  or  an  approved  program  in 
scientific  subjects,  may  receive  a  special  desig- 
nation under  categories  recognized  by  the 
War  Department.  His  scheme  of  study  must, 
however,  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
committee  on  military  instruction  and  the 
military  instructor. 

Students  may  qualify  under  this  scheme 
either  by  selecting  as  their  field  for  concen- 
tration one  of  the  departments,  such  as  his- 
tory, government,  engineering,  economics, 
chemistry  and  meteorology  (geology),  in 
which  prescribed  courses  fall;  or  by  a  proper 
selection  of  subjects  for  distribution.  Any 
arrangement  of  courses  must  meet  the  existing 
rules  for  concentration  and  distribution. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BENGAL 

The  misconduct  of  some  of  the  students  of 
the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta,  has  led  to 
the  temporary  closing  of  that  institution.  A 
committee  of  inquiry  has  been  appointed  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  James,  the  principal,  has  been  sus- 
pended. The  suspension  of  Mr.  James,  who 
now  technically  holds  the  appointment  of  in- 
spector of  schools,  Presidency  Division,  arises 
from  his  attitude  towards  the  committee  of 
inquiry,  on  which  he  was  invited  to  serve. 
The  education  supplement  of  the  London 
Times  thus  comments  on  the  conditions: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment took  excessive  measures  in  closing  the  college 
and  the  hostel  attached,  and  in  appointing  the 
committee.  The  high  spirits  and  rowdyism  of  our 
English  undergraduates,  it  is  said,  sometimes  lead 
to  tumult  akin  to  rioting,  but  they  are  dealt  with 
by  the  college  authorities  and  are  not  magnified  to 
grave  affairs  of  state.  The  obvious  answer  is  that 
they  do  not  lead  to  a  considerable  strike  of  stu- 
dents, as  was  the  case  in  the  Presidency  College  in 
January,  and  still  less  do  they  issue  in  a  cowardly 
and  murderous  assault  upon  a  professor,  taken  un- 
awares by  15  or  16  undergraduates,  and  only  saved 
from  dangerous  injury  by  the  arrival  of  a  col- 
league. Unhappily  these  deplorable  events  in  the 
foremost  educational  institution  in  Bengal  are 
symptomatic  of  an  evil  widespread  throughout  the 
province.  The  indiscipline  in  secondary  schools  is 
notorious.    About  a  year  ago  the  headmaster  of  a 


government  school  at  Comilla  was  murdered  be- 
cause he  reported  against  some  students  for  dis- 
tributing seditious  literature.  In  the  course  of  a 
newspaper  correspondence  that  ensued  a  head- 
master wrote  of  men  of  his  rank  as  living  "in  a 
normal  state  of  fear. 11  If  a  headmaster  endeavors 
to  maintain  reasonable  discipline  ' '  attempts  to 
injure  him  are  made  by  sending  false  charges 
against  him  to  the  inspector  of  schools,  or  by 
burning  his  house,  or  by  beating  him  at  some  con- 
venient place,  or  by  otherwise  making  his  position 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible." 

At  too  early  an  age  lads  pass  from  the  second- 
ary school  to  college  life,  quite  unfitted  for  the 
greater  liberty  they  enjoy.  They  are  morbidly 
sensitive  as  to  their  individual  dignity,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  sound  residential  system,  they  lack 
the  esprit  de  corps  and  determination  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  institution  to  which  they  belong, 
which  are  so  happily  developed  by  public-school 
life  in  this  country.  Hence  they  run  amok  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  are  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  a  large  section  of  the  Bengali  press.  The  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  Presi- 
dency College  might  well  be  followed  by  an  in- 
vestigation, at  the  hands  of  a  strong  committee,  of 
the  best  means  for  remedying  the  indiscipline  in 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  colleges, 
throughout  Bengal.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cow- 
ing these  sensitive  youths  into  a  submissive  spirit 
by  coercive  measures.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
create  and  develop  a  spirit  of  self-restraint,  of 
communal  responsibility  for  the  good  name  of 
school  or  college  and  of  true  self-respect. 

So  much  has  to  be  accomplished  in  the  provision 
of  education  for  girls  and  women  that  the  authori- 
ties have  almost  a  tabula  rasa,  and  in  using  it  may 
profit  by  past  mistakes  in  the  education  of  boys 
and  young  men. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  inauguration  in  Montana  of  Chancellor 
Edward  C.  Elliott  is  to  be  a  four-fold  occa- 
sion which  it  is  planned  shall  include  public 
exercises  attended  by  the  governor  and  the  en- 
tire state  board  of  education,  beginning  at 
Dillon,  on  May  31,  at  the  State  formal  Col- 
lege, continuing  at  Butte,  June  1,  at  the  State 
School  of  Mines,  continuing  again  at  Boze- 
man  at  the  State  College,  June  2  and  3,  and 
ending  at  Missoula  at  the  State  University, 
June  7  and  8.    June  5  and  6  will  be  spent  by 
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the  governor,  the  board  and  the  chancellor  at 
Helena  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
board. 

Professor  Josiah  Royce,  professor  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  Harvard  University, 
will  be  the  commencement  speaker  at  Clark 
College  on  June  15. 

Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, will  give  the  commencement  address  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  on  June  14. 

Professor  John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  professor 
of  English  at  Stanford  University,  is  to  give 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  this  year  at  the 
University  of  California. 

The  Reverend  Chas.  R.  Brown,  dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  at  Yale  University,  is  to  de- 
liver the  commencement  address  at  the  New 
Hampshire  College  on  June  16. 

Rev.  U.  G.  Leazenby,  of  Crawfordsville, 
has  been  chosen  president  of  Moores  Hill 
(Ind.)  College. 

Miss  Emilie  McVea,  dean  of  women  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Sweetbriar  University  for  Women 
at  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Joseph  Seronde,  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  Romance  lan- 
guages at  Haverford  College  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor A.  G.  H.  Spiers,  who  has  been  called  to 
Columbia  University. 

A  new  separate  department  of  biochemistry 
and  pharmacology  has  been  established  in  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School.  It 
will  be  headed  by  Dr.  T.  Brailsford  Robertson 
as  professor  of  biochemistry. 

Frederic  R.  Willard,  present  head  of  the 
English  department  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Central  High  School,  has  been  chosen  prin- 
cipal of  the  Watertown  High  School  and  will 
take  up  his  duties  in  September.  He  succeeds 
Frank  W.  Whitney,  who  has  retired  after  a 
long  term  of  service. 

A.  H.  Sproul,  director  of  the  commercial 
department  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  principal  of 


the  new  commercial  high  school  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

Paul  Van  Riper,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Franklin,  Ind.,  has  accepted  the 
superintendency  at  Laporte,  succeeding  Ar- 
thur Deamer,  who  has  gone  to  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  Journal  of  Education  states  that  after 
a  record  of  thirty  years  in  the  position  with- 
out missing  a  single  session,  Principal  Seldon 
O.  Brown,  of  the  Wellesley  Farms  (Mass.) 
High  School,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave 
of  absence.  Teachers  in  the  high  school  aver- 
age ten  days'  absence  each  year,  according  to 
the  school  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Biological  Conference  was  held  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege on  April  20.  President  Bumpus,  of  Tufts, 
Professor  Osterhout,  of  Harvard,  and  Pro- 
fessor Walter,  of  Brown,  were  among  the 
speakers. 

Jas.  Melvin  Lee,  director  of  the  department 
of  journalism  of  New  York  University,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Journalism  Teachers,  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  Will  H.  Mayes,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
Carl  H.  Getz,  University  of  Montana,  secre- 
tary. Fred.  Newton  Scott,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  J.  W.  Piercy,  University  of 
Indiana,  were  named  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
education,  spent  a  few  hours  in  Bozeman  on 
April  22,  as  the  guest  of  the  city  schools,  the 
county  high  school  and  the  Montana  State 
College. 

The  first  exchange  between  eastern  and 
western  normal  schools  has  been  arranged  for 
next  year.  Dr.  Deerwester,  of  Bellingham 
Normal  College,  is  to  exchange  with  E.  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  State 
Normal  School. 

An  inspection  of  the  home  economics  work 
of  leading  middle  west  and  eastern  educa- 
tional institutions  is  the  purpose  of  the  tour 
now  being  conducted  by  Professor  Ava  B. 
Milam,  head  of  the  department  of  domestic 
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science  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
During  her  itinerary  Professor  Milam  will 
speak  before  the  students  of  home  economics 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  and  will 
visit  the  University  of  Missouri  while  county 
fair  week  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  Trevor  Arnett,  auditor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  is  engaged  upon  a  piece  of 
work  for  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
trustees  of  the  university  have  granted  him 
an  extended  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  financial  situation  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Arnett  is  investigating  both  by  means  of 
personal  examination  of  the  institutions  and 
by  study  of  their  official  reports.  The  results 
of  this  investigation,  which  will  doubtless  ex- 
tend over  more  than  a  year's  time,  bid  fair  to 
produce  a  mass  of  collated  material  on  the 
subject  such  as  never  before  has  been  collected 
in  the  United  States,  material  which  concerns 
not  only  the  financial  investment  in  the  phys- 
ical plant  of  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
but  as  well  their  endowments,  securities,  in- 
come, and  all  the  ascertainable  economic  facts. 
Mr.  Arnett,  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in 
the  department  of  university  accounting,  will 
write  for  the  Education  Board  a  report  which 
will  set  forth  the  general  financial  conditions 
of  American  colleges  and  universities  and  pro- 
pose a  general  plan  for  management  of  their 
financial  affairs. 

A  luncheon  in  honor  of  Professor  J.  W. 
Jenks,  of  New  York  University,  formerly  of 
Cornell,  was  given  by  the  alumni  associations 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Cornell  University,  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  in  Manila,  on  March  15. 

Robert  D.  Kohn,  of  56  West  45th  Street, 
secretary  of  the  Felix  Adler  Scholarship  En- 
dowment Committee,  which  is  raising  a  fund 
as  a  testimonial  to  Dr.  Felix  Adler  for  his 
forty  years  of  work  for  civic  reform,  education 
and  social  ethics,  announces  that  over  $150,000 
has  already  been  received.  The  committee 
hopes  to  raise  a  total  of  $250,000.  Mr.  Kuhn, 
in  making  this  announcement,  writes :  "  The 
public  generally  will  be  interested  in  such  a 


project,  because  many  persons  not  directly 
associated  with  any  of  the  organizations  di- 
rectly connected  with  Dr.  Adler's  work  have 
said  they  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  con- 
tribute toward  such  a  testimonial.  It  was 
quickly  realized  that  no  personal  gift  could 
be  made  that  could  be  acceptable  to  Dr.  Adler, 
so  the  committee  naturally  attempted  to  find 
some  object  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  col- 
lection might  be  applied,  and  which  would 
best  perpetuate  Dr.  Adler's  work.  Choice  fell 
upon  the  maintenance  of  free  scholarships  in 
the  Ethical  Culture  School.  It  is  hoped  to 
complete  the  fund  in  time  for  a  formal  presen- 
tation to  Dr.  Adler  at  one  of  the  occasions 
during  the  week  of  the  celebration  of  the  for- 
tieth anniversary,  probably  at  the  educational 
meeting,  on  May  15." 

A  fund  of  $10,000  has  been  established  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Pingree, 
who  was  drowned  last  summer  while  trying  to 
rescue  two  girls  who  were  in  the  water.  The 
fund  will  be  held  by  the  trustees  of  Boston 
University  and  administered  by  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  of  a  board  of 
directors.  This  board  is  to  consist  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Pingree's  family,  a  representative  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  a  representative  of  Boston 
University.  The  income  of  the  fund  will 
be  used  to  provide  an  annual  course  of  lec- 
tures for  the  training  of  Boy  Scouts,  or  some 
similar  purpose. 

Hilgard  Hall  has  been  selected  as  the  name 
for  the  new  agricultural  building  being  built 
by  the  University  of  California,  in  honor  of 
the  late  Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard,  for  a 
generation  professor  of  agriculture  and  dean 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California. 

The  works  dealing  with  international  law  in 
the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  James  B.  Angell, 
president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, are  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  general 
library  of  the  university. 

There  died  on  April  11,  at  South  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  Andrew  Knell, 
at  one  time  principal  of  different  schools  and 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Cincinnati. 
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In  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  William  White,  the 
eminent  American  surgeon,  professor  emeritus 
of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  one  of  the  trustees,  his  alma  mater  loses 
one  of  its  staunchest  friends  and  benefactors. 
During  his  long  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity, which  extended  over  a  period  of  almost 
half  a  century,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
leaders  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  active.  Be- 
sides his  private  practise  as  a  surgeon  and 
his  duties  as  professor  of  surgery  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  took  an  active  interest  in  many 
side-issues,  not  only  at  the  university,  but 
also  in  his  native  city  and  country.  Franklin 
Field,  the  gymnasium  and  the  training  house 
are  monuments  to  his  activity  and  interest  in 
athletics. 

Harvard  graduates  have  contributed  a  sum 
of  $2,200  for  further  planting  in  the  Harvard 
Yard  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

The  University  of  California  regents  have 
adopted  a  budget  for  1916-17  which  contem- 
plates the  expenditure  of  $2,565,975.96.  The 
principal  change  as  compared  with  the  budget 
of  the  previous  year  is  an  outright  addition 
of  $70,000  from  its  general  fund  to  the  uni- 
versity's annual  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  University  of  California  Medical 
School.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
the  University  of  California  will  expend  $321,- 
200  on  its  medical  work,  the  principal  items 
being  as  follows:  salaries,  $87,450;  budgets, 
$49,750 ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University 
of  California  Hospital  (the  new  216-bed  teach- 
ing hospital  under  the  complete  ownership 
and  management  of  the  university)  $134,000, 
of  which  $35,000  will  come  from  receipts  from 
patients  and  the  balance  from  the  income  on 
endowment  and  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
university;  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for  Med- 
ical Research,  $50,000. 

School  teachers  of  Chicago  in  the  Appellate 
Court,  on  May  1,  have  won  in  their  fight 
against  the  rule  barring  them  from  member- 
ship in  the  Chicago  Teachers  Federation.  The 
upper  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  Judge 
Dennis  E.  Sullivan  of  the  Superior  Court,  who 
issued  a  temporary  injunction  against  the 


Board  of  Education  restraining  it  from  en- 
forcing the  rule  and  denied  the  motion  to  dis- 
solve the  injunction. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Edward 
W.  Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
United  States  Senator  Smith  of  Maryland 
providing  for  the  systematic  appointment  and 
compensation  of  professors  and  instructors  on 
the  Annapolis  teaching  staff.  The  substance 
of  the  bill  reads :  "  That  the  civilian  professors 
and  instructors  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  shall  hereafter  be  professors  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy;  that  after 
June  30,  1916,  the  pay  of  each  professor  shall 
be  $100  per  annum  for  each  year  of  service,  in 
addition  to  base  pay  of  $1,800;  that  no  pro- 
fessor shall  receive  more  than  $3,000  per 
annum;  that  as  the  needs  of  the  service  re- 
quire it,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  as  professors  men  of  special 
training  and  adequate  experience  in  teaching." 

The  establishment  of  two  training  schools 
for  merchant  marine  cadets,  whose  services 
would  be  required  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
merchant  marine,  is  provided  for  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Joshua  W.  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  author  of 
the  Administration's  ship  purchase  bill.  The 
bill  authorized  the  shipping  board  provided 
for  in  the  ship  purchase  measure  to  establish  a 
training  school  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  "  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating and  training  young  men  to  become  deck 
and  engineer  officers  in  the  merchant  marine." 

An  amendment  to  the  school  code  that  has 
for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Phila- 
delphia is  one  of  the  items  of  legislation  that 
the  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Asso- 
ciation proposes  to  have  enacted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  next  year.  The  present 
board  consists  of  fifteen  members.  The 
amendment  calls  for  a  membership  of  five  or 
seven  members. 

There  were  522  divisions,  totaling  24,271 
children,  who  were  on  part  time  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  in  April.     This  in- 
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crease  over  March  was  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  continuation  classes  in  various  schools. 

The  Oregon  State  Conference  of  Social 
Agencies  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Reed 
College  on  May  12,  13  and  14.  The  topics  for 
discussion  this  year  are :  "  The  Segregation  of 
the  Socially  Inefficient,"  "  The  Revision  of 
the  Oregon  Criminal  Code,"  "  Proposed  Social 
Legislation  in  Oregon,"  and  "  Health  Insur- 
ance." The  discussion  of  the  first-named 
topic  will  deal  with  the  dangers  to  society  and 
the  remedies  needed  because  of  the  socially 
inefficient — the  great  mass  of  borderline  cases 
— as  contrasted  with  the  socially  unfit — crip- 
ples, insane  persons,  idiots  and  criminals. 
Health  insurance  is  now  in  force  in  most 
European  countries,  and  it  is  an  issue  in 
three  states  in  the  east.  The  need  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Oregon  criminal  code  has  long 
been  felt.  Speakers  from  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho  and  Illinois  will  make  addresses. 
Two  exhibits  of  great  interest  will  be  shown, 
the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  and  a  Reed  College 
Municipal  and  Social  Welfare  Exhibit.  This 
conference  will  be  the  fourth  annual  social 
service  conference  to  be  held  at  Reed  College. 
A  conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Human 
Life  was  held  in  1913,  the  "  Portland  1915 " 
Conference  in  1914,  and  last  year  was  held 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Agencies. 

Presidents  and  faculty  members  from 
twenty-two  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  met  on  April  22  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  for  the  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Association.  The 
program  was  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  the  Ohio  section 
of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America, 
the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education 
and  the  Association  of  Ohio  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  and  Science.  The  day  preced- 
ing the  convention  the  Association  of  College 
Presidents  of  Ohio  held  afternoon  and  even- 
ing meetings.  President  Minor  Lee  Bates,  of 
Hiram  College,  is  president  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association;  President  Vivian  Small,  of 
Lake  College,  is  vice-president;  Dean  W.  G. 
Lentner,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  secre- 


tary, and  Dean  Cyrus  B.  Austin,  of  Wesleyan 
University,  treasurer.  President  Charles  E. 
Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve,  gave  an  address 
upon  the  subject,  "  The  University  and  the 
World's  Future." 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  at  Indianapolis,  May  10-17, 
Professor  Arthur  J.  Todd,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  arranged  for  a  special  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  training  of  social  work- 
ers, the  organization  of  courses  in  criminology 
and  the  use  of  the  data  of  practical  social 
work  in  scientific  research  and  teaching.  This 
follows  an  extensive  study  by  the  conference 
last  year  of  the  professional  character  of 
social  work.  In  addition  to  schools  for  social 
workers  in  a  number  of  cities,  many  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  giving  courses  of  this 
kind.  The  conference  conducts  an  eight- 
days'  program  every  year,  bringing  together 
2,500  or  more  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing addresses  at  Indianapolis  will  be  made 
by  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  on  "  War  Relief."  A  few  of  the  other 
subjects  are :  The  police  as  a  social  force,  state 
and  municipal  farm  colonies  for  criminals, 
civic  efforts  in  small  communities,  industrial 
hygiene,  the  relation  of  ill-health  to  crime, 
insanity  and  poverty,  the  Gary  school  plan 
and  other  matters  bearing  on  the  social  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  schools,  the  modern  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism,  unemployment,  and  "  up- 
lift" programs  as  they  appear  to  the  out- 
sider. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  the  state  of 
Maryland  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
been  reduced  from  $25,000  to  $15,000.  Im- 
mediately before  its  adjournment,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  institutions  wholly  or  in  part 
dependent  upon  the  state,  and  it  was  in  this 
bill  that  the  reduction  in  the  Hopkins  grant 
was  brought  about.  As  first  introduced,  the 
bill  provided  none  of  the  original  grant, 
and  it  was  only  upon  amendment  that  the 
university  received  any  appropriation.  The 
$50,000   grant   to   the   Engineering  School 
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granted  by  the  legislature  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  $15,000  which  is  given  to  the  univer- 
sity for  general  purposes.  The  former  grant 
is  made  compulsory  by  the  act  of  a  former  leg- 
islature, and  its  renewal  is  almost  automatic. 

Starting  on  July  1  and  lasting  for  eight 
weeks,  a  summer  camp  school,  offering  a  prac- 
tical, short  field  course  in  forestry,  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yale  Forest 
School  on  the  Pinchot  estate  at  Milford,  Pike 
County,  Pa.  The  course  will  be  open  to  stu- 
dents in  high  schools  and  private  schools  as 
well  as  to  undergraduates  who  do  not  wish  to 
pursue  the  more  advanced  and  technical 
courses  in  forestry. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

MUNICIPAL  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

A  city's  extra-school  resources  which  are 
available  for  educational  purposes  have  not  yet 
been  realized  to  any  marked  degree  by  those 
who  have  had  the  people's  money  to  spend  and 
who  spend  large  sums  of  it  in  the  duplication 
of  what  is  already  within  the  immediate  reach 
of  authorities.  Taxes  paid  by  the  people  for 
one  municipal  activity  have  been  restricted  to 
narrow  limits  of  service  through  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  appointed  custodians  of  what  to  them 
appears  to  be  inviolable  property.  Hence  the 
multiplication  of  museums,  libraries  and  labo- 
ratories with  their  incident  operative  force  and 
consequent  costly  maintenance. 

Endowed  institutions  within  city  borders 
have  not  been  entirely  free  from  similar  types 
of  selfish  organization  although  they  have  felt 
quite  free,  through  their  boards  of  control,  to 
ask  for  exemption  from  taxation  as  well  as  for 
municipal  and  state  appropriation.  Money 
grants,  however,  entail  the  obligation  of  public 
service  wherever  it  may  be  possible,  not  only 
in  terms  of  public  demand  but  also  in  alert 
search  for  the  opportunity  to  give  back  as 
freely  as  they  have  received. 

Professional  reciprocity  in  the  development 
of  highly  specialized  departmental  facilities, 
with  unrivalled  equipment,  which  shall  char- 
acterize the  institutions  which  can  most  nearly 
keep  abreast  of  public  demands,  seems  to  have 


been  far  removed  from  the  study  of  educa- 
tional economics.  Courses  have  been  so  fre- 
quently reproduced  as  to  hazard  the  reputation 
of  the  institutions  offering  them  and  at  the 
same  time  arouse  the  indignation  and  antag- 
onism of  students,  who  find  them  to  be  merely 
paper  courses  given  infrequently  with  possi- 
bilities of  extreme  contraction  or  infinitesimal 
expansion  according  to  the  exigencies  of  any 
current  year.  Such  conditions  have  dissipated 
institutional  energy  and  cultivated  poor  in- 
struction. The  "  Wallingford  get-rich-quick  " 
in  numbers  scheme  has  not  turned  out  as  for- 
tunately as  some  of  his  purely  commercial 
dreams,  and  so  the  number  and  type  of  courses 
offered  by  certain  professors  have  turned  out 
to  be  either  a  fiction  or  an  educational  confi- 
dence game. 

Why  should  a  liberal  arts  college  feel  that 
it  is  not  up  to  date  unless  it  offers  its  students 
all  the  facilities  of  highly  specialized  technical 
courses  ?  On  the  other  hand,  why  must  a  tech- 
nical school  develop  schools  of  education  and 
philosophy  in  order  to  hold  its  so-called  patron- 
age? Why  must  the  founders  of  schools  of 
pure  research  force  the  issue  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  undergraduate  work  upon  the  same 
foundation?  If  a  school  of  economics,  for  ex- 
ample, is  developing  in  a  municipality,  why 
not  direct  all  the  proper  sources  of  support  to 
widening  its  reputation,  by  securing  the  best 
instruction  and  the  most  ample  endowment, 
rather  than  pursue  the  will-o'-wisp  of  peda- 
gogic competition,  weaken  the  fiber,  and  so 
produce  a  bargain  sale  article  finally  ?  It  is  no 
evident  disgrace  for  one  institution  to  send 
students  to  another  of  high  standing  which 
offers  opportunities  peculiar  to  its  organiza- 
tion while  filling  its  own  classrooms  with  stu- 
dents sent  in  reciprocal  courtesy,  a  type  of 
courtesy  which  is  rarely  exercised  but  of 
which  there  is  immediate  and  dire  need.  The 
one  policy  makes  for  social  disintegration 
while  the  other  makes  for  the  conservation  of 
all  that  is  vital  to  the  life  and  solidarity  of 
the  community. 

The  possibilities  of  cooperative  action  are 
very  great,  but  the  practise  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  so  much  of  personal  and  insti- 
tutional jealousy  that  the  application  is  some- 
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what  difficult.  In  some  cases  trustees  of  pub- 
lic benefactions  have  been  so  permanently 
saturated  with  the  ideal  of  community  serv- 
ice that  their  example  has  become  contagious. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  the  city,  large  or  small, 
where  this  spirit  is  abroad. 

Perhaps  no  single  institution  attempts  a 
more  consistent  search  for  such  a  type  of  serv- 
ice than  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh. 
Closely  affiliated  as  it  is  through  its  art  gal- 
lery, museum  and  library  with  the  public 
schools,  it  has  become  an  intimate  factor  in 
setting  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  standards 
of  the  city.  Alert  to  every  possibility  of  wider 
usefulness,  the  librarian  offered  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  courses  at  the  training  school 
for  teachers  under  the  direction  of  his  expert 
library  staff;  a  half  course  of  forty  hours  to 
the  juniors  in  children's  literature  and  a  two- 
thirds  course  of  sixty  hours  to  the  seniors  in 
reference  work  and  laboratory  practise.  To 
have  secured  such  expert  instruction  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  have  called  for  significant  increase 
in  the  budget,  but  because  both  activities  are 
city  activities  this  very  profitable  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  possible  and  its  effect  will 
be  evident  in  the  next  generation  of  school 
children.  In  the  future  the  training-school 
graduate  will  use  the  library  as  a  member  of 
a  community  should  use  a  public  instrument, 
not  merely  pointing  it  out  as  an  expression  of 
good  will  on  the  part  of  a  citizen  for  his  own 
town,  but  as  a  place  where  with  all  freedom 
the  teacher,  the  scholar  and  every  individual 
in  the  community  may  enlarge  his  civic  and 
social  horizon  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  same  cooperative  spirit  is  shown  by  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  which 
through  its  director  has  opened  its  technical 
libraries  for  loan  and  study  and  through  lec- 
tures by  the  heads  of  departments  on  indus- 
trial and  art  education  has  provided  the  stu- 
dents of  the  training  school  with  first-hand 
views  on  vocational  instruction.  The  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  has  extended 
the  courtesy  of  lectures  and  visitation  to  its 
laboratories  where  the  fellows  have  each 
demonstrated  his  own  particular  line  of  re- 


search. Editors,  lawyers,  business  men, 
bankers,  merchants,  presidents  of  industrial 
corporations,  representatives  of  all  religious 
beliefs,  authors,  travellers,  members  of  the  city 
council,  visiting  professors  from  colleges  and 
universities  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
many  others  have  given  freely  of  their  service 
because  they  felt  the  possible  future  value  of 
that  service  to  the  children  of  the  schools. 
Thus  civic  interest  and  pride  have  arisen  in  an 
institution  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  municipality. 

That  impersonal  thing  called  the  corpora- 
tion, said  by  many  to  have  no  soul,  has  enthu- 
siastically responded  to  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion and  provided  excursions  to  manufacturing 
plants  not  only  for  training-school  students, 
but  also  through  its  managers  and  department 
heads  supervised  and  conducted  excursions  for 
the  children  of  the  experimental  school.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  National  Tube  Company  took 
forty  children  through  the  plant  by  desig- 
nating one  workman  for  each  two  children, 
thus  ensuring  their  safety  as  well  as  proper 
instruction.  Later  one  of  the  engineers  from 
the  same  company  gave  a  lecture  illustrated  by 
moving  pictures  covering  the  entire  process. 
The  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers  gave  similar  lectures  illus- 
trated by  moving  pictures  followed  by  visita- 
tion to  their  offices.  Three  large  department 
stores  under  the  direction  of  their  owners  and 
managers  called  their  European  buyers  to  talk 
to  groups  of  children  on  the  manufacture, 
importation  and  delivery  of  foreign  goods. 
Such  talks  were  followed  immediately  by  trips 
throughout  the  stores.  Instances  like  the 
above  might  be  multiplied.  One  grade  alone 
made  twelve  such  excursions  last  year.  The 
type  of  excursion  is  selected  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child  and  the  work  is  distributed 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  school  year. 

Originally  these  excursions  were  undertaken 
with  the  focus  upon  correlations  between  geog- 
raphy, history,  language  and  mathematics,  but 
we  are  now  discovering  that  they  are  founda- 
tional for  vocational  guidance  in  that  they 
give  both  teacher  and  child  explicit  observa- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  occupation  in  the 
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industry  visited.  Thus  the  boy  or  girl  may 
come  to  some  individual  conclusion  as  to  per- 
sonal interest  and  qualification  in  particular 
phases  of  life  work. 

These  excursions  have  also  proved  a  most 
interesting  and  profitable  method  of  breaking 
into  the  home.  Home  reports  arouse  all  the 
members  of  the  family  to  a  study  of  related 
topics.  Parents  often  ask  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  children.  In  many  cases  where 
this  is  not  possible  the  parent  either  goes  to  the 
school  during  the  period  of  report  or  else  sets 
apart  some  evening  or  portion  of  an  evening 
at  which  time  the  child  tells  the  story  of  the 
visit  to  the  family.  Home  problems  tend  to 
disappear  because  all  the  community  goes  to 
school.  This  is  the  most  significant  coopera- 
tion of  all.  With  two  exceptions  all  excursions 
have  been  arranged  by  the  parents.  We  have 
never  met  with  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  those 
in  the  city  who  could  offer  us  anything  of  in- 
terest when  they  had  once  understood  the  mo- 
tive for  the  work. 

It  is  by  this  kind  of  school  work  in  broad- 
ened cooperative  effort  that  the  child  will  be- 
come familiar  with  the  kinds  of  activity  which 
go  on  in  his  city,  the  sources  of  revenue  for  its 
financial  security,  and  the  reasons  for  certain 
disbursements  of  public  funds  which  provide 
for  public  safety  and  welfare.  The  industrial 
and  civic  excursion  will  help  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  municipal 
organization  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of 
public  office.  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  will  follow.  The  newly  bred 
citizen  will  think  for  himself  in  municipal 
affairs  and  resent  illegitimate  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  democracy 
of  the  school  will  thus  develop  into  the  co- 
operative democracy  of  the  community.  Such 
activities  put  a  training  school  for  teachers 
close  to  the  vital  things  of  a  city's  life.  If 
this  is  not  secured  we  may  justly  attribute  it 
to  lethargy  on  the  part  of  school  authorities 
and  not  to  lack  of  interest  or  exclusive  rule 
on  the  part  of  extra-school  organizations.  In 
one  school  at  least  the  scheme  is  practical  and 

produces  good  results.  „  _  _ 

H.  B.  Davis 

Pittsburgh  Training  School  for  Teachers 


QUOTATIONS 

ACADEMIC   HONORS   UNDER  FIRE 

In  the  last  Scientific  Monthly  C.  G.  and 
C.  B.  MacArthur  unburden  their  souls  on  the 
subject  of  "  The  Menace  of  Academic  Dis- 
tinctions." With  much  that  they  say,  or 
rather  with  the  spirit  of  much  that  they  say,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  sympathize.  Introduced 
by  one  quotation  from  William  James  and 
closing  with  another,  both  of  them  marked  by 
the  elevation  of  soul  and  the  power  of  telling 
expression  characteristic  of  that  brilliant 
philosopher,  the  article  is  an  almost  passionate 
protest  against  the  craving  for  external  honors 
and  distinctions  among  university  men,  as  in- 
compatible alike  with  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  with  a  single-minded  devotion  to  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  To  hold  up  that  higher  view 
which  makes  nothing  of  degrees  or  titles  or 
decorations,  to  point  out  that  much  of  what 
we  could  wish  to  be  a  life  of  pure  intellectual 
aspiration  or  unalloyed  devotion  to  the  general 
good  is  in  reality  occupied  with  petty  striv- 
ings, sordid  cares,  and  narrowing  jealousies, 
to  exhort  to  the  cultivation  of  noble  ideals  and 
the  despising  of  low  ambitions — all  this  every 
one  may  approve,  and  for  all  this  the  facts  give 
sufficient  occasion. 

Few  attacks  upon  educational  conditions 
are  not  marred  by  gross  exaggeration,  and 
even  by  a  certain  obliquity  of  vision,  which 
have  the  effect  of  producing  in  sober-minded 
readers  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  thing 
attacked.  The  article  in  hand  is  no  exception. 
The  writers  see  such  abysmal  depths  of  snob- 
bery in  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  such  menace 
to  the  intellectual  dignity  of  other  men  in  the 
use  of  academic  titles,  such  smothering  of 
original  and  independent  thought  through  the 
spread  of  the  Ph.D.  degree,  as  must  strike 
most  cool  and  well-informed  observers  as  very 
largely  fantastic.  But  coming  as  this  does 
from  the  inside,  the  impression  will  doubtless 
be  produced  upon  thousands  unfamiliar  with 
academic  conditions  that  there  has  grown  up 
within  our  American  universities,  during  the 
past  score  or  two  of  years,  a  state  of  things 
that  is,  on  its  face,  most  unedifying,  and 
which  threatens  consequences  in  the  near  fu- 
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ture  that  can  only  be  described  as  alarming  or 
disastrous. 

Instead  of  combating  these  conclusions,  let 
us  see  to  what  weight  they  are  entitled,  as 
judged  from  internal  evidence  of  the  writers' 
regard  for  soberness  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. Take  the  case  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
membership  in  which  is  conferred  on  "  the  stu- 
dents who  outstrip  their  fellows  in  grade  get- 
ting." Had  the  writers  simply  gone  on  to  say 
that  class  standing  is  not  a  sure  criterion  of 
intellectual  ability,  no  one  could  object;  but 
what  we  are  actually  told  is  this : 

Any  one  who  has  been  through  one  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  appreciates  the  ability  this 
connotes — ability  to  memorize  the  lesson  daily  as- 
signed, sensitiveness  to  idiosyncrasies  in  the  in- 
structor, so  that  in  examinations,  one  may  return 
exactly  the  sort  of  replies  the  instructor  expects, 
with  warm  appreciation  of  what  has  evidently  been 
the  teacher's  hobby. 

Not  quite  so  grotesque,  but  still  highly  in- 
accurate, is  the  account  of  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring the  Ph.D.  degree.  That  the  conditions 
imposed  for  this  are  far  from  ideal,  must  be 
freely  granted;  but  to  represent  the  cramming 
for  examinations  as  occupying  a  chief  part  in 
the  work  is — at  least  as  to  our  leading  insti- 
tutions— to  pass  off  a  caricature  for  a  portrait. 

As  for  the  growing  custom  of  making  the 
Ph.D.  degree  an  almost  absolutely  indispen- 
sable requirement  for  university  teachers,  this 
has,  like  all  uniform  requirements,  its  dis- 
advantages. To  the  man  of  genius,  or  the  man 
of  special  talent  and  strongly  accented  indi- 
viduality, the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the 
established  routine  must  often  mean  a  serious 
sacrifice;  nor  can  there  be  wanting  cases  in 
which  the  constraint  thus  imposed  at  a  pecu- 
liarly formative  time  of  life  may  dull  perma- 
nently the  edge  of  intellectual  enthusiasm. 
To  make  some  practical  proposal,  therefore, 
that  would  meet  the  need  of  such  cases  would 
be  a  meritorious  service.  But  it  is  idle  to 
rail  at  the  whole  system  without  offering 
some  hint  of  a  feasible  way  of  improvement; 
and  it  is  worse  than  idle  when  the  railing 
takes  the  form  of  not  only  extravagant  but 
self-contradictory    fault-finding.      One  may 


charge  the  Ph.D.  system  with  the  sin  of  forc- 
ing a  cramping  uniform  upon  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  a  university  teacher;  but  it  is 
impossible  at  the  same  time  to  charge  that 
system  with  the  production  of  a  spirit  of  child- 
ish exaltation  of  the  distinction  of  the  degree. 
The  more  the  Ph.D.  is  a  matter  of  course,  the 
less  it  can  be  a  source  of  silly  pride,  except,  of 
course,  to  the  incorrigibly  silly. 

As  for  the  "  power  to  do  creative  work  of 
high  originality,"  critics  of  the  Ph.D.  system 
are  prone  to  forget  how  extremely  rare  that 
power  is.  When  the  professor  assigns  to  a 
student  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  to  work 
for  his  thesis,  this  is  very  rarely  indeed  a  sub- 
stitute for  some  subject  which  the  student 
would  otherwise  have  worked  out  for  himself, 
but  a  substitute  for  nothing  at  all.  If  the 
student's  work  upon  it  shows  real  originality, 
that  is  delightful  all  round;  but  all  that  is 
expected,  and  all  that  can  be  asked  for  in  gen- 
eral, is  that  it  shall  show  his  mastery  of  what 
is  known  to  be  sufficient  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  bona-fide  investigation,  which  may  or 
may  not  demand  "originality."  And  certain 
it  is  that  the  output  of  original  research  of  a 
high  order  in  America  has  been  enormously 
increased  through  the  introduction  of  that 
university  system  of  which  the  Ph.D.  has  been 
an  accompaniment.  Whether  it  has  helped  or 
hindered  the  rise  of  the  extraordinary  man, 
the  man  of  surpassing  powers,  is  a  question  on 
which  opinions  may  differ.  But  let  us  not 
confuse  the  issue.  What  we  ought  to  do  about 
the  one  man  in  ten  thousand  and  what  we 
ought  to  do  about  the  ten  thousand  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  questions.  If  the  Ph.D. 
system  prevents  us  from  producing  a  Simon 
Newcomb  or  a  Willard  Gibbs,  by  all  means  let 
us  see  to  the  matter ;  but  do  not  let  us  imagine 
that  ISTewcombs  and  Gibbses  are  being 
strangled  by  the  score  every  day  in  the  year. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 
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The  Educational  Review — May 

Function  of  graduate  schools  in  the  universities  of 
the  United  States:  William  H.  Carpenter. 
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The  direct  method  and  its  application  to  Ameri- 
can schools:  Anna  Woods  Ballard. 

The  education  of  travel:  Charles  F.  Thwing. 

The  education  of  the  immigrant:  Frank  B.  Lenz. 

Some  phases  of  field  work:  Parke  R.  Kolbe. 

The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  European 
secondary  schools:  Henry  Zick. 

The  war  from  the  schoolroom  window. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics — May 
Preparation  of  the  teacher  of  biology:  Otis  W. 
Caldwell. 

Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  report  of  the  committee  on  a  four-year 
high-school  science  course:  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
Chairman. 

A  discussion  of  a  report  of  a  chemistry  survey:  S. 
E.  Powers. 

General  science  in  the  first  year:  John  C.  Hessler. 

Laboratory  and  recitation:  Hallie  Jennings. 

Current  educational  movements  and  general  mathe- 
matics: Herbert  E.  Cobb. 

Algebra  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint:  A.  E. 
Crathorne. 

A  mathematical  anti-gambling  argument:  Harry 
M.  Eoeser. 

The  History  Teacher's  Magazine — May 

Relations  between  archeology  and  history:  Pro- 
fessor I.  C.  Thallon. 

The  study  of  the  history  lesson:  Professor  W.  J. 
Chase. 

The  problem  method  of  presentation:  W.  Prescott 
Webb. 

European  background  of  American  history:  Pro- 
fessor I.  J.  Cox. 

Educational    Administration    and  Supervision — ■ 

April 

The  character  and  extent  of  desirable  flexibility  as 
to  courses  of  instruction  and  training  for  youths 
of  12  to  14  years  of  age :  David  Snedden. 

The  use  of  study-halls:  Ella  Adeline  Busch. 

Teachers'  marks  in  eighth  A,  B  and  C  division: 
Ernest  C.  Witham. 

The  English  Journal — April 

The  teacher  of  composition  as  literary  craftsman: 
E.  E.  Stauffer. 

Preparation  for  assignment  of  composition  sub- 
jects: Lucy  Holtzclaw  McDonald. 

The  Shakespeare  tercentenary  and  the  schools :  Per- 
cival  Chubb. 


Vocal  training  in  the  secondary  schools:  William 

Hawley  Davis. 
On  demanding  the  impossible:  E.  W.  Parmelee. 
Poetry  and  the  Filipinos:  Philip  Stevens. 
Standards  of  descriptive  theme-writing  for  seniors 

in  the  high  school:  Wirt  Gr.  Faust. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  OUTSIDE  AIR  AND  RECIRCU- 
LATED AIR  UPON  THE  INTELLECTUAL 
ACHIEVEMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  experiments  reported  here  were  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation 
(C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  D.  D.  Kimball,  F.  S.  Lee, 
J.  A.  Miller,  E.  B.  Phelps  and  E.  L.  Thorn- 
dike)  with  the  aid  of  a  fund  given  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson.  The  authors  are 
indebted  to  the  members  of  the  commission  for 
criticism  of  the  work  while  it  was  planned  and 
during  its  course.  The  maintenance  of  the 
physical  conditions  in  the  experimental  rooms 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Palmer,  chief  of 
the  investigating  staff  of  the  commission,  and 
Mr.  B.  P.  Crittenden. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  to  be  re- 
ported here  was  to  measure  the  difference,  if 
any,  in  the  school  achievement  and  rate  of 
learning  of  school  pupils  which  was  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  "  recirculated  "  washed  air 
instead  of  "  fresh  "  outside  air. 

Recirculation  has  the  economic  advantage 
for  cold  weather  ventilation,  of  a  very  much 
lessened  coal  consumption,  and,  apparently, 
the  disadvantage  of  an  increase  in  unpleasant 
odors,  as  will  be  briefly  shown  later  in  this 
report.  It  does  not  seem  to  impair  the  ability 
or  readiness  of  pupils  to  learn.  The  evidence 
for  this  conclusion  forms  the  main  body  of 
this  report. 

Eighty-eight  pupils  who  were  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  sixth  grade  in  September,  1915, 
were  at  the  opening  of  school  (September, 
1915)  tested  carefully  with  respect  to  their 
general  intellectual  ability  and  proficiency  in 
arithmetic  and  English  by  six  tests  of  from 
10  to  30  minutes'  length.  On  the  basis  of  the 
general  result  of  these  six  tests,  they  were 
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divided  into  two  groups  of  the  same  ability  (to 
a  very  close  approximation).  One  of  the 
groups  thus  formed,  comprising  individuals 
1-44,  was  subjected  to  outside  ventilation 
from  the  time  heat  was  first  provided  (Novem- 
ber 1,  1915)  until  the  close  of  the  term  (Janu- 
ary 28,  1916).  This  group  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  F  group.  The  other  group,  comprising 
individuals  51-94,  was  subjected  to  ventilation 
by  recirculation,  plus  occasional  use  of  out- 
side air,  throughout  the  same  period.  This 
group  will  be  referred  to  as  the  B  group. 

The  teaching  was  the  same  for  both  groups, 
two  teachers  dividing  the  work  by  subjects 
taught.  There  was,  however,  a  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  attendance,  general  order  and 
the  like  of  the  F  group  with  Miss  A  and  of 
the  B  group  with  Miss  B.  Competent  ob- 
servers regard  Miss  A  and  Miss  B  of  closely 
similar  ability,  Miss  A  being  somewhat  the 
better  disciplinarian  and  Miss  B  somewhat  the 
more  sympathetic  and  helpful. 

The  rooms  were  the  same  for  both  groups. 
The  F  group  was  in  Room  1  until  December  6, 
and  from  then  on  in  Boom  2.    The  B  group 


Seven  blanks,  each  containing  48  columns 
of  one-place  numbers  (0  and  1  being  ex- 
cluded) like  those  below  were  used.  The 
score  was  the  number  of  columns  added 
correctly. 


9 
7 
4 
2 
6 
5 
3 
9 
7 
5 


3 
6 
9 
5 
7 
7 
8 
5 
9 
2 


7 

4 
8 
9 
6 
2 
5 
4 
3 
6 


(b)  Finding  and  canceling  digits  on  printed 
sheets  of  24  lines  each  like  that  shown  below 
in  part.  Two  minutes  daily  for  20  days  in 
two  series  of  10  days  each,  with  a  prelim- 
inary and  final  test  as  in  addition.  Sixty 
seconds  per  day  were  spent  in  canceling  2's; 
and  60  seconds  in  canceling  3's.  The  score 
was  the  number  marked  correctly — 2  (num- 
ber omitted) — 3  (number  wrongly  marked). 


983642 
426357 
654173 
837162 
458671 


168379 
372159 
947386 
691324 
971648 


694517 
754936 
589761 
814536 
479612 


253914 
297835 
134852 
326175 
495683 


745682 
627519 
146237 
368792 
784295 


158923 
786531 
194526 
549826 
817243 


729648 
731469 
936425 
572194 
916328 


was  in  Boom  2  until  December  6,  and  from 
then  on  in  Boom  1. 

All  measurements  to  be  reported  here  were 
made  by  the  same  person,  on  the  same  day, 
under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  condi- 
tions, for  both  groups. 

These  measurements  comprised: 
I.  Tests  of  learning  or  practise  experiments 

under  the  entire  control  of  the  experimenter. 

GTBTB  VKIGS  CSWUE  BCITV 

NWNNC     BVBSA  GOIUP  EKCXV 

XAPYE  XXHUF  SBVDY  DIWZL 

BBISG  WKHXD  YIUZR  HVRZY 

YHSEM  VBLYI  CKZBM  XFVBB 


(c)  Finding  and  canceling  capital  letters  on 
printed  sheets  of  18  lines  each  like  that 
shown  below  in  part.  Two  minutes  daily 
for  20  days,  in  two  series  of  10  days  each, 
with  preliminary  and  final  tests  as  in  the 
case  of  addition.  Sixty  seconds  per  day  in 
canceling  A's;  60  seconds  per  day  in  cancel- 
ing S's.  The  score  was  the  number  correctly 
marked. 

ABZSM      DUBKL      THGHY  CGYGK 
GSTVR      IYTBY      GGHWZ  LPBYO 
BSATZ     WZVFC     OFSAI  PTDOK 
SCIGE     OPOFG     BICBM  GFSDC 
IGUCB     ZLOGL     VKGFM  OATUN 


(a)  Addition  of  printed  numbers,  10  minutes 
per  day  for  20  days,  in  two  series  of  10  days 
each,  with  a  preliminary  10-minute  test  3 
days  earlier  and  a  final  10-minute  test  33 
days  after  the  end  of  the  practise  series. 


(d)  Finding  in  a  small  directory  the  addresses 
belonging  to  certain  printed  lists  of  names, 
different  lists  of  names  being  used  each  day. 
Ten  minutes  daily  for  20  days,  in  two  series 
of  10  days  each,  with  a  preliminary  test  4 
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days  before  the  beginning  of  the  practise 
and  a  final  test  30  days  after  the  last  prac- 
tise period.  The  score  was  the  number  of 
addresses  found  and  copied  exactly. 

II.  The  achievement  in  the  regular  school 
work  as  measured  by  the  regular  school  ex- 
aminations at  the  end  of  the  term,  planned, 
given  and  scored  by  the  teacher.  The  marks 
given  for  September  before  any  ventilation 
conditions  were  introduced  proved  that  at 
the  start  the  F  and  B  groups  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers,  of  approximately 
equal  proficiency  (averages:  for  F,  77  A,  for 
B,  76.9)  and  measured  the  allowance  to  be 
made  in  interpreting  any  difference  that 
might  appear  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

III.  The  six  tests  (referred  to  here  as  Arith- 
metic VI.,  Association,  Selection,  Visual 
Vocabulary,  Reading  and  Trabue)  which 
were  used  in  September  to  divide  the  entire 
group  into  two  halves  of  equal  intellectual 
ability  were  repeated  at  the  end  of  January, 
1916  (January  25  to  28),  tests  being  used 
of  the  same  scope  and  plan  and  (approxi- 
mately) degree  of  difficulty,  but  of  different 
content  in  detail.  A  presentation  or  exact 
description  of  these  tests  is  undesirable 
here,  the  only  fact  of  present  importance 
being  that  they  offer  as  good  a  measure  of 
intellectual  ability  as  can  be  obtained  within 
a  reasonable  time.  For  one  group  to  out- 
strip the  other  in  these  tests  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  though  of  no  greater  ability  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  would  be  excel- 
lent evidence  of  more  efficient  learning  and 
greater  intellectual  improvement  during  the 
term. 

IV.  Nine  other  standard  tests  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  spelling  and  logical  acuity  were 
given  October  4  to  12,  and  again  January 
13  to  20.  The  value  of  these  for  our  pur- 
pose is  similar  to  that  of  the  six  tests  of  III., 
though  the  tests  are  not  quite  so  well  suited 
to  the  work,  and  the  interval  between  the 
early  and  late  set  does  not  cover  the  full 
period  of  subjection  to  the  F  and  B  venti- 
lation conditions. 

In  the  systematic  measurements  of  improve- 
ment in  adding,  number  and  letter  checking 


and  finding  and  copying  addresses,  the  F  and 
B  groups,  of  equal  initial  ability  within  1  per 
cent.,  showed  the  gains  noted  in  Table  I.  The 
B  group  makes  a  little  the  better  showing. 

The  22.5  and  26.5  of  columns  3  and  4  mean 
gains  in  the  number  of  10  digit  columns  added 
correctly  in  10  minutes.  The  gain  is  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  initial  ability.  The  meas- 
ure is  thus  a  fairly  sensitive  one.  The  gains 
in  the  number  of  digits  canceled  (in  2  min- 
utes), in  the  number  of  letters  canceled  (in  2 
minutes)  and  in  the  number  of  addresses 
correctly  found  and  copied  in  10  minutes, 
were  still  larger  in  proportion  to  the  initial 
ability,  so  that  any  influences  favoring  or  pre- 
venting the  learning  process  would  seem  to 
have  had  a  full  chance  to  exercise  their  effect 
and  display  it  in  the  scores. 

TABLE  I 

Initial  Ability  and  Improvement  of  Pupils  who 
Completed  the  Practise  Experiments, 
N  =  33  for  F  and  33  for  B 


Initial  Ability 
Average 

Gross  Gain 
Average 

Ft 
1-44 

R, 
51-94 

F, 
1-44 

i?, 

51-94 

Canceling  numbers  

Canceling  letters  

Finding    and  copying 

32.2 
75  8 
37.1 

12.0 

31.6 
75.3 
38.3 

12.6 

22.5 
55.8 
46.6 

14.9 

26.5 
62.8 
49.8 

14.4 

The  above  weighted  to  give  roughly  equal  weight 
to  each. 

Canceling  numbers  ,  , 
Canceling  letters  

64.4 
75.8 
74.8 
72.0 

63  2 
75.3 
78.6 
75.6 

45.0 
55.8 
46.6 
44.7 

53.0 
62.8 

*9.8 
43.2 

Total  weighted  result ... 

287.0 

292.7 

T92T 

208.8 

The  next  evidence  concerns  the  relative 
standing  of  the  F  and  B  groups  in  the  regular 
studies  of  the  school  program,  as  measured 
by  the  teachers'  ratings.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  any  one  subject  such  as  arithmetic 
or  geography  was  taught  to  both  classes  by 
the  same  teacher.  Except  for  special  prej- 
udices the  ratings  of  the  two  groups  are 
strictly  commensurate.  We  have  36  pupils  in 
each  class  who  were  rated  by  the  teacher  at 
the  end  of  September  and  again  at  the  end  of 
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January  in  the  regular  examinations  for  pro- 
motion. The  ratings  in  arithmetic,  compo- 
sition, geography,  history  and  spelling  were 
used  and  counted  as  of  equal  weight. 

In  September,  the  36  of  the  F  group  were 
rated  as  a  half  point  better,  averaging  77.4  to 
76.9  for  the  R  group.  In  the  January  exami- 
nations, the  F  group  averaged  82.0  to  84.4  for 
the  R  group.  Allowing  the  R  group  0.5  for 
their  apparent  initial  inferiority,  we  should 
have  82.0  to  84.9.  As  in  the  objectively  meas- 
ured tests  of  learning  and  improvement,  the  R 
group  is  a  little  ahead  (2.9  points). 

These  ratings,  being  on  an  arbitrary  and 
unknown  scale,  can  not  be  denned  in  terms  of 
any  objective  measures  of  amount  of  knowl- 
edge or  skill.  The  differences,  82 — 77.4  and 
84.4 — 76.9,  have  no  absolute  meaning  whatever. 
We  do  not  know,  from  the  figures,  whether  in 
their  regular  school  work  the  R  group  im- 
proved 1.01  times  as  much  as  the  F  group  or 
1.02  times  as  much  or  100  times  as  much. 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  a  difference  of  2.9 
points  on  the  scale  of  marks  is  in  these  classes 
less  than  one  third  of  the  mean  square  devia- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  72  pupils. 

The  next  evidence  concerns  the  result  of 
the  six  tests  of  III.  and  the  nine  tests  of  IV. 
given  early  and  late  in  the  term  to  the  F  and 
R  groups.  The  measure  used  is  "  Score  in 
late  test — score  in  early  test,"  technically  a 
measure  of  the  gain,  but  often  in  fact  a  meas- 
ure of  apparent  loss,  either  because  the  pupil 
really  did  less  well  or  because  the  "  late  "  test 
was  not  of  equal  difficulty  with  the  corre- 
sponding "  early  "  test.  These  measures  are 
not  referable  to  absolute  zeros,  so  that  -j-  4  is 
not  necessarily  twice  as  much  "  gain  "  as  -f~  2. 
The  ratio  between  the  two  "  gains  "  is  in  fact 
unknown.  In  comparing  the  two  groups,  the 
difference  found  must  therefore  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  the  variability  of  the  group  or 
some  other  such  standard. 

For  the  six  tests  the  average  improvement 
of  the  January  score  over  the  September  score 
was  39.3  for  the  F  group  and  47.1  for  the  R 
group.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  R  group 
is  23  per  cent,  of  the  mean  square  deviation  of 
the  distribution  of  the  70  pupils  concerned  (35 
in  F,  35  in  R).   When  the  "  gains  "  from  the 


nine  tests  are  combined1  so  as  to  give  roughly 
equal  weight  to  each,  the  averages  are :  for  the 
F  group,  4.2;  for  the  R  group,  6.1.  This  dif- 
ference is  really  slight,  being  about  one  sixth 
of  the  mean  square  deviation  of  the  group. 

In  the  six  tests  used  to  divide  the  class  and 
repeated  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  in  the 
nine  tests  given  early  and  late  in  the  term,  the 
F  and  R  groups2  were  of  equal  initial  ability. 
In  8  of  them,  the  F  group  did  in  the  first  trial 
a  little  better  than  the  R  group.  In  one  there 
was  less  than  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  difference. 
In  6,  the  F  group  did  a  little  worse  than  the  R 
group.  There  was  a  net  balance  of  superiority 
of  the  F  group  of  perhaps  one  half  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  R  group  thus  shows  in  general  slightly 
greater  gains  in  intellectual  achievements  than 
does  the  F  group.  The  superiorities  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  II.,  with  the  addition  of 
measures  of  their  reliability  computed  ac- 
cording to  the  formula 

and  of  percentages  showing  the  amount  of 
each  superiority  in  relation  to  the  variability 
amongst  individual  pupils  in  gain  made  dur- 
ing the  term.  The  apparent  superiority  of  the 
R  group  is  on  the  whole  only  about  l£  times 
its  own  probable  error,  and  only  about  one 
fifth  of  the  mean  square  deviation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  gains  for  individual  pupils. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  real  un- 
reliability of  the  slight  difference  in  favor  of 
the  R  group  is  greater  than  the  unreliability 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  pupils  and  their 
variability.  For  this  experiment  is  a  class 
experiment;  and  irrelevant  and  disturbing 
factors  may  have  crept  in  for  one  class  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken.  Ex- 

1  In  combining  the  ' '  gains, ' '  about  9  per  cent, 
were  estimated.  Because  of  absences  the  use  of 
only  those  individuals  who  took  all  18  tests  would 
have  greatly  reduced  the  numbers.  It  seemed  bet- 
ter, therefore,  to  estimate  an  individual's  perform- 
ance in  certain  cases.  The  rule  used  in  such  eases 
was  to  give  him  the  average  score  of  his  group. 

2"F  group"  and  "B  group"  as  used  in  this 
paragraph  refer  to  whichever  36  or  35  or  34  or  33 
pupils  were  used  for  the  comparison. 
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amples  of  such,  disturbing  factors  are:  the 
presence  in  one  group  of  one  specially  unruly 
child,  or  a  chance  prejudice  early  acquired 
and  persisted  in  by  one  or  both  teachers 
against  one  group. 

TABLE  II 

Summary  of  Results 


Test 


I. 


II. 
III. 

IV. 


(a)  Addition  

(b)  Canceling  digits 

(c)  "  letters 

(d)  Copying  addresses 

School  marks  

6  tests  combined.. 
9  tests  combined.. 


A  ^  Z> 
**  «  . 

!*a 


4.0 
7.0 
3.3 
-0.5 
2.9 
7.8 
1.9 


MS 


+j 


6  o3 

~5 

a>  *^ 
G  br 

si2 

°  5  CO 

?  • 
£<n  2 

W  a  m 

I"3  s 


as 


3§ 

Ph  ° 


o 

<-i  <M 

CM  o 


O  cS 
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The  reliability  of  the  same  result,  if  it  had 
been  obtained  from  5  groups  of  7  pupils  each 
under  the  F  conditions  and  5  others  of  7  each 
under  the  R  conditions,  would  be  greater  than 
our  result  from  the  two  groups  of  35  each. 
The  whole  experiment  is  being  repeated;  and 
at  a  later  date  the  unreliability  due  to  the 
class  factor  can  be  measured.  So  far  as  the 
authors'  observations  went,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  general  room  factor  that 
could  be  assumed  to  favor  the  R  more  than 
the  F  group. 

Unpleasant  odors  were  more  often  noted  in 
the  room  ventilated  by  recirculated  air.  The 
facts  concerning  odor  will  be  reported  in  de- 
tail elsewhere.  The  difference  was  slight,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  inferiority 
in  this  respect  of  an  R  to  an  F  room,  the  air 
being  admitted  to  both  in  the  same  way,  is 
little  or  no  greater  than  the  inferiority  of  an 
R  room  fitted  with  individual  mushroom 
ventilators  to  an  F  room  fitted  with  wall  ven- 
tilators, an  equal  number  of  cu.  ft.  of  outside 
air  per  minute  being  introduced. 

We  append  a  table  (Table  III.)  showing 
the  room  conditions  obtaining  during  the  en- 


TABLE  III 

Room  Conditions,  Oct.  2(i,  1915  to  January  31, 

1916 
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At  this  point  the  F  group  were  moved  to  Room 
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tire  period  of  the  experiment,  and  a  table 
(Table  IV.)  giving  the  dates  of  the  different 
tests  and  practise  series  described  in  this 
paper.  The  degree  of  recirculation  may  be 
measured  either  by  the  C02  amounts,  or  by  the 
amount  of  heat  used.  In  so  far  as  this  single 
experiment  may  be  accepted  as  the  best  present 
evidence,  the  intellectual  progress  of  children 
seems  not  to  be  impaired  by  an  increase  of 
C02  from  8  to  10  parts  in  10,000,  or  by  recir- 
culation of  washed  air,  to  an  extent  that  dimin- 
ishes the  steam  consumption  by  50  per  cent. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  earlier  studies  of  this  same  matter  by 
Affleck,3  Kimball4  and  Bass,5  to  whom  the 
authors  are  indebted. 

3  "The  Ventilation  of  Gymnasia — a  Preliminary 
Report, ' '  by  G.  B.  Affleck,  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review,  April  and  June,  1912,  Vol.  XVII., 
Nos.  4  and  6. 

4  ' '  The  Efficiency  and  Economy  of  Recirculating 
and  Washing  Gymnasium  Air,"  by  D.  D.  Kimball, 
American  Physical  Education  Eeview,  December, 
1913. 

s  ' '  Experiment  in  Schoolroom  Ventilation  with 
Reduced  Air  Supply  through  Individual  Ducts," 
by  Frederick  Bass.  Presented  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers,  1913.  A  manuscript  ac- 
count of  further  experiments  by  Frederick  Bass 
has  also  been  available  for  use  by  us. 


TABLE  IV 

Time  Schedule  of  Tests  and  Practise  Experiments 

September  14,  Visual  Vocabulary,  Reading,  Arith- 
1915  metic  VI.,  Trabue,  Association  and 

Selection  Tests. 

October  4.    Ruger  Proverbs  and  Mixed  Relations. 

October  5.    Visual  Vocabulary  XII. 

October  6.  Courtis  No.  6  and  Buckingham  Spell- 
ing. 

October  7.    Courtis  No.  8. 

October  8.    Woody  Test  in  Division. 

October  11.    Woody  Test  in  Subtraction. 

October  13.    Woody  Test  in  Addition. 

October  14.  Preliminary  Test  in  Copying  Ad- 
dresses and  Handwriting. 

October  15.  Preliminary  Test  in  Additions  and 
Cancellations 

October  18-2 2i,  and  25  to  29.  Practise  Series  I; 
Addition  and  Cancellation. 

November  1,  3-5,  8-12,  15.  Practise  Series  I.,  Ad- 
dresses and  Handwriting.6 

November  16-19,  22-24,  29,  30,  Dec.  1-3  and  Dee. 

6-8.  Practise  Series  in  Arith- 
metic.6 

December  9,  10,  13-17,  20-22.  Practise  Series  II., 
Addition,  Cancellation  and  Ad- 
dresses. 

December  23,  24  and  January  3-7.    Special  Tests.6 
January  13.    Ruger  Proverbs  and  Mixed  Relations. 
January  14.    Visual  Vocabulary  VIII. 
January  17.    Courtis  6  and  Spelling. 
January  18.    Courtis  8  and  Woody  Division. 
January  19.    Woody  Subtraction. 
January  20.    Woody  Addition. 

January  21.    Final    Tests    with    Addresses  and 

Handwriting. 
January  24.    Final  Tests  with  Addition  and  Can- 
cellation. 
January  25.    Visual  Vocabulary. 
January  26.    Reading  and  Trabue  Tests. 
January  27.    Arithmetic    VI.  a    and  Association 
Tests. 
Selection  Tests. 


January  28. 


E.  L.  Thorndike, 
G.  J.  Ruger, 
W.  A.  McCall 


Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 


6  The  experiments  noted  above  as  ' '  Handwrit- 
ing,"  "  Practise  in  Arithmetic"  and  "Special 
Tests"  are  not  used  in  this  report  since  it  has 
been  impossible  as  yet  to  have  the  results  scored. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  ART  EDUCATION1 

1.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  made  many  efforts,  some 
of  them  well  sustained,  to  introduce  and 
extend  various  forms  of  art  teaching  in 

Many  of  the  terms  used  in  this  paper  have  vari- 
able meanings  in  the  current  literature  of  art  and 
art  education.  To  avoid  confusion  an  attempt  is 
made  here  to  indicate,  by  definition  and  illustra- 
tion, the  senses  in  which  certain  terms  are  used: 

Art.  This  word  has  many  meanings  and  uses, 
but  in  this  paper  the  word  has  the  restricted  sense 
used  in  common  discussion  when  we  speak  of  an 
art  exhibit,  an  art  museum,  the  literature  of  art, 
an  art  school,  etc.  One  of  Webster's  definitions 
expresses  this:  ''The  application  of  skill  to  the 
production  of  the  beautiful  by  imitation  or  design, 
or  an  occupation  in  which  skill  is  so  employed,  as 
painting  and  sculpture.' ' 

The  word  "art"  as  used  in  the  phrase  "fine 
art"  can  cover,  in  addition  to  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, of  course,  music,  architecture,  and  various 
forms  of  literature.  In  the  narrow  sense  here 
used,  it  covers  only  appreciation  and  expression  of 
the  beautiful  (or  beauty)  as  determined  by  har- 
monies of  form  and  color.  Hence  it  includes 
painting,  sculpture  and  engraving  in  their  so-called 
pure  forms;  and  also  the  beautiful  in  form  and 
color  as  produced  or  appreciated  in  the  utilities 
of  life — applied  art.  Special  forms  are  drawing, 
illustration,  artistic  design,  artistic  modeling,  ar- 
tistic craftsmanship,  decoration,  etc. 

Practical  Arts.  Broadly  and  in  the  older  sense, 
the  exercise  of  the  arts  produced  the  utilities  of 
life.  The  arts  included  fishing,  metal  production, 
gardening,  warfare,  cloth  production,  building, 
healing,  teaching,  etc.  Compare:  industrial  arts, 
mechanic  arts,  useful  arts.  This  use  ceases  when 
progress  no  longer  depends  on  trial  and  error,  and 
underlying  scientific  principles  become  understood. 
Compare  arts  of  steelworking  (ancient)  and 
present  day  metallurgy;  "arts  of  healing"  and 
modern  "scientific  medicine." 

i  Paper  read  before  the  Eastern  Arts  Associa- 
tion, Springfield  meeting,  April  20,  1916. 
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public  and  private  schools.  To  this  end, 
we  have  quite  generally  tried  to  instruct 
and  train  our  regular  teachers  to  teach 
literature,  dramatics,  music,  dancing,  draw- 
As  used  in  this  paper  "practical  arts"  include 
those  branches  of  the  curriculum  of  general  educa- 
tion involving  a  large  amount  of  ' '  doing ' '  or 
"constructive"  work  based  on  the  historic  "prac- 
tical arts"  as  these  can  be  appreciated  and,  in  a 
measure,  reproduced  by  children.  Divisions  are: 
industrial  arts,  agricultural  arts,  household  arts, 
commercial  arts  and,  possibly,  nautical  arts.  More 
specifically:  fashioning  objects  of  play  or  utility 
from  wood,  iron,  brass,  fiber,  stone,  earth;  grow- 
ing useful  or  beautiful  plants;  cooking  food; 
making  clothes;  executing  commercial  papers  and 
correspondence,  etc.  Objects  of  this  education: 
appreciation  for  culture  and  breadth  of  insight; 
insight  for  vocational  guidance;  high-grade  play 
for  sake  of  expression. 

Liberal  Arts.  Those  branches  of  general  learn- 
ing which  are  somewhat  advanced  in  their  nature 
and  the  results  of  the  study  of  which  are  not  ex- 
pected to  function  vocationally.  In  a  modern 
sense  this  phrase  includes  high-school  and  college 
subjects,  such  as:  foreign  languages,  mathematics, 
classical  literature,  the  sciences,  philosophy,  rhet- 
oric and  grammar  of  the  vernacular,  political  sci- 
ence, etc. 

Art  Education  (and  Art  School).  All  that  edu- 
cation the  conscious  object  of  which  is  (a)  to 
develop  capacity  to  produce  or  execute  some 
form  of  pure  or  applied  art  as  defined  above 
(harmonies  of  form  and  color  as  found  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  drawing,  artistic  design,  artistic 
craftsmanship,  artistic  modeling,  illustration, 
decoration,  etc.);  or  (b)  to  develop  increased  ca- 
pacity rightly  to  appreciate,  understand  and  enjoy 
form  and  color  as  esthetic  elements*  in  the  sur- 
roundings and  adjuncts  of  life. 

"Artistic  Craftsman"  is  distinguished  from 
"craftsman"  or  "utility  craftsman";  and  "ar- 
tistic craftsmanship"  or  "artistic  handicraft" 
from  "craftsmanship"  or  "handicraft,"  because 
of  the  greater  concern  of  the  former  with  beauty 
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ing,  painting,  illustration,  modeling  and 
the  making  of  artiste  objects  of  utility. 
We  have  also  trained  and  employed  spe- 
cial teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  art  subjects.  Private  commer- 
cial efforts  and  the  endowments  of  philan- 
thropy have  been  freely  used  to  further  the 
development  of  the  taste  of  the  multitude 
and  to  develop  the  creative  powers  of  spe- 
cially talented  individuals.  All  these 
things  have  been  done  in  the  expectation 
that  eventually  we  might  become  an  art- 

of  form  and  color  in  the  work  or  output.  Webster 
defines  craftsman :  ' '  One  skilled  in  some  trade  or 
manual  occupation;  an  artificer;  a  mechanic." 

Hand  workers  in  precious  metals,  fine  woods, 
expensive  fabrics,  decorative  glass,  fine  ceramics, 
might  well  be  called  artistic  handicraftsmen. 
Practical  arts  work  for  children,  in  which  the  con- 
trolling purpose  of  the  work  is  its  beautiful  form 
or  color,  its  value  for  decoration,  adornment,  orna- 
ment, satisfaction  of  the  esthetic  sense,  might 
well  be  called  artistic  handicraft. 

Art-Using  Industries  or,  less  broadly,  Art  In- 
dustries. Those  handicraft  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries which  make  definite  and  extensive  use  of 
some  form  of  specialized  art  service,  such  as  ar- 
tistic draughtsmanship,  artistic  design,  illustra- 
tion, decoration,  etc.  Examples  of  products: 
jewelry,  decorative  fabrics,  pictures,  decorative 
printing,  household  ornaments,  artistic  furniture 
and  tableware,  decorative  apparel  or  raiment. 

Artistic  Design  is  distinguished  from  struc- 
tural, constructive,  or  utility  design,  the  former 
being  governed  by  elements  of,  or  structure  for 
the  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  while  the  latter 
involves  chiefly  considerations  of  serviceability, 
safety,  durability,  etc.,  irrespective  of  beauty. 

Utilities  are  objects  which  are  chiefly  valued  be- 
cause of  the  service  they  render,  irrespective  of 
their  decoration,  pleasing  form,  or  harmonious  col- 
oring. Vehicles,  buildings,  clothes,  tools,  food  serv- 
ice, printed  matter,  utensils,  roads,  furniture,  and 
other  adjuncts  of  civilized  life  are  usually  valued 
essentially  for  the  useful,  i.  e.,  economic  service 
they  make  possible,  but  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
valued  chiefly  for  their  contribution  to  the  satis- 
faction of  instincts  for  the  beautiful,  distinctive, 
or  grand.  For  example,  silver  table  service,  public 
buildings,  decorated  vehicles,  engraved  firearms, 
colored  shoes,  beautified  roads,  etc. 


sensitive  people  from  whom  might  also 
come  those  gifted  individuals  capable  of 
producing  much  good  art  for  ourselves  and 
for  others. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  viewed  in  the 
large,  the  results  of  our  efforts  seem  so  far 
to  be  disappointing.  In  spite  of  all  that  we 
have  done,  the  American  people,  as  users 
of  literature,  do  not  seem  greatly  to  prefer 
the  better  to  the  worse.  We  spend  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  yearly  on 
music,  but  much  of  this  sum  seems  to  be 
spent  on  tawdry  and  fugitive  stuff.  We 
certainly  support  the  drama  generously 
(including  its  moving-picture  derivatives), 
but  we  make  no  marked  demand  on  the  his- 
torically great  drama  and  even  less  for 
strong  modern  drama.  We  dance  much, 
but  we  are  cool  (except  when  the  fashion 
spirit  momentarily  moves  us)  towards  folk- 
dancing  or  art-dancing.  We  invest  freely 
in  teaching  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts, 
pure  and  applied,  but  we  seem  to  develop 
few  new  and  strong  types  of  creative  abil- 
ity in  the  fields  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  The  taste  of  the  public  seems 
to  improve  to  the  degree  of  making  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  the  best  in  only  a  few 
departments,  such  as  illustration,  and  some 
artistic  utilities. 

Perhaps  we  hoped  for  too  much  from  our 
teaching ;  perhaps  we  have  realized  from  it 
all  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect.  Or  it 
may  be  that  we  have  fallen  short  of  our 
ambitions  because  of  faulty  pedagogical 
methods.  It  may  even  be  the  case  that  we 
have  been  striving  against  evolutional 
tendencies  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  human 
beings,  under  modern  conditions,  to  make 
less  sustained  demands  than  did  their  an- 
cestors for  the  things  which  are  deemed 
good  by  artistic  standards.  It  may  be,  in- 
deed, that  modern  society  needs  art,  at  least 
in  some  of  its  manifestations,  less  than  did 
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the  societies  of  the  past.  In  any  event, 
careful  study  should  be  given  to  the  many 
problems  involved  in  promoting  all  forms 
of  education  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
extend  and  improve  desirable  appreciation 
of  what,  by  the  consent  of  those  best  quali- 
fied to  know,  is  the  artistic,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  develop  and  render  more 
effective  the  training  of  those  of  excep- 
tional talent  along  artistic  lines  so  that  they 
may  become  capable  creative  workers, 
teachers  and  skilled  specialists. 

2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  state, 
analyze  and  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
found  in  one  department  of  the  broader 
field  of  art  education — namely,  that  con- 
cerned primarily  with  form  and  color  as 
elements  of  esthetic  appreciation  and  ex- 
pression and  to  which,  in  our  confused 
terminology,  we  often  restrict  the  use  of 
the  terms  "art,"  "fine  art"  and  "applied 
art."  There  are  here  included  on  the  crea- 
tive or  executive  side  the  arts  of  drawing, 
painting,  illustrating,  modeling,  artistic 
designing  (as  against  service  designing, 
structural  designing,  etc.)  in  utilities,  and 
decoration  of  utilities.  On  the  side  of  ap- 
preciation— otherwise  quality  of  esthetic 
response,  or  taste — there  are  included  a 
very  wide  range  of  possible  capacities  and 
standards  of  appreciation,  extending  from 
the  so-called  fine  art  products  given  by 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  to 
decoration  and  artistic  design  as  found  in 
such  useful  adjuncts  of  life  as  dress  and 
home  furnishings,  and  in  such  decided 
utilities  as  hand  tools,  machinery,  paths  and 
farms. 

The  educational  problems  here  discussed 
are  those  that  present  themselves  to  an 
educational  administrator  who  pretends  to 
no  training  of  powers  of  artistic  expression 
and  whose  capacities  for  appreciation  of 
the  artistic  have  had  little  extended  or 
systematic  opportunity  for  development. 


But,  like  all  other  educational  adminis- 
trators, the  writer  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  been  obliged  to  try  to  coordinate 
the  views  of  art  teachers  with  those  of  spe- 
cialists in  other  departments  of  education. 
He  has  read  and  tried  to  understand  the 
literature  of  art  education — a  scattered  and 
superficial  literature,  much  of  it  is — and  has 
been  at  times  diverted,  when  not  discour- 
aged, by  the  endless  and  futile  disagree- 
ments of  the  leaders  in  art  education  them- 
selves, not  a  small  proportion  of  whom  are 
obviously  faddists  and  hobby  riders  when 
they  are  not  less  innocent  nostrum  venders. 

3.  The  problems  of  modern  art  educa- 
tion, it  would  seem,  should  be  divided  at 
once  into  two  classes,  according  as  we  are 
concerned  (a)  with  general  art  education 
for  the  many;  or  (6)  with  art  education 
for  the  talented  few  who  may  be  trained  to 
be  creative  workers  in  fields  of  fine  or  ap- 
plied art.  In  all  civilized  countries  the 
common  schools  have  in  recent  years  sought 
to  teach  in  some  degree,  in  all  grades,  ele- 
mentary forms  of  drawing,  designing,  illus- 
trating, decoration,  modeling  and  artistic 
handicraft.  In  most  of  these  countries, 
also,  special  schools,  privately  or  publicly 
supported,  have  arisen,  the  stated  objects 
of  which  have  been  to  train  talented  men 
and  women  to  be  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, designers,  decorators,  illustrators, 
artistic  craftsmen,  modelers,  draughtsmen, 
and  teachers  of  art. 

4.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  first  of  these 
fields  the  educational  objectives,  purposes 
or  aims  have  not  been  as  yet  clearly  defined. 
To  what  ends  and  in  accordance  with  what 
standards  of  attainment  do  we  seek  to  in- 
struct and  train  all  children  in  art  expres- 
sion and  appreciation?  The  conclusions  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  seem  very 
vague.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  commonly 
asserted  that  a  chief  purpose  of  the  public- 
school  work  in  drawing  and  related  sub- 
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jects  should  be  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
certain  forms  of  power  or  skill  to  be  use- 
ful to  those  persons  who  were  eventually  to 
be  artisans  or  laborers.  In  the  promotion 
of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts  from  1870  to  1900, 
this  conscious  object  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  emphasized.  But  the  gradual 
transformation  of  industry  from  a  handi- 
craft to  a  machine  basis  (literally,  from 
manu-facture  to  machino-facture)  in  the 
elaborative  and  even  in  the  building  indus- 
tries has  rendered  it  increasingly  imprac- 
ticable for  the  workman  individually  to 
make  application  of  such  knowledge  and 
constructive  power  as  he  may  possess  to- 
wards producing  harmonies  of  form  and 
color.  The  functions  of  designer  and 
draughtsman  are  more  than  ever  special- 
ized. Almost  endless  duplication  of  prod- 
uct based  on  an  original  drawing,  photo- 
graph, design  or  model  prevails  in  such 
art-using  industries  as  the  manufacture  of 
books,  pictures,  jewelry,  fabrics,  furnish- 
ings, clothing,  utensils,  building  materials 
and  machinery.  In  all  of  these  fields,  of 
course,  there  are  certain  small  territories 
as  yet  unpreempted  by  machine  production. 
In  oriental  countries,  and  in  Russia,  hand- 
made utilities  are  still  in  common  use.  In 
portions  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy, 
where  competent  labor  is  still  obtainable 
for  relatively  low  wages,  special  hand  work- 
ing industries  producing  wares  of  an  artis- 
tic quality  not  only  persist,  but  have  ex- 
panded in  recent  years  because  of  demands 
for  hand-wrought  products  from  regions 
where  local  production  is  almost  wholly 
machino-facture.  It  is  also  true  that  a  very 
limited  demand  for  high-grade  hand- 
wrought  art  products  is  everywhere  made 
by  rich  and  cultivated  persons  who  are 
satisfied  only  with  objects  showing  individ- 
uality and  so-called  originality  (by  which  is 
often  meant  only  uniqueness)  of  design. 


By  these  persons,  the  painting  is  preferred 
to  the  print;  hand- wrought  jewelry  and 
furnishings  to  machine-made  replicas  of  a 
single  model;  pottery  of  original  and  un- 
duplicated  design  and  decoration  to  com- 
mon patterns;  and  in  clothing,  while  they 
have  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  endlessly 
duplicated  patterns  in  fabrics,  they  still 
prefer  individual  adaptation  in  design  of 
costume. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  trend  of  industry 
is  steadily  towards  machine  production  and 
away  from  individual  handicraft.  Manu- 
factured books,  magazines,  pictures,  jew- 
elry, fabrics,  household  furnishings,  men's 
clothing,  children's  clothing,  women's  serv- 
ice clothing  (as  contrasted  with  purely 
decorative  clothing),  structural  ornaments 
for  buildings,  shoes,  pottery  and  other 
utensils,  carriages  (including  railway  cars 
and  automobiles),  hand  tools  and  machin- 
ery, and  even  decorative  bric-a-brac,  all 
tend  steadily  to  displace  the  hand-wrought 
product.  This  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  rising  standards  of  liv- 
ing found  everywhere  among  civilized  peo- 
ples. Workers  demand  larger  quantities 
of  usable  goods;  they  can  only  procure 
these  by  giving  in  return  larger  quantities 
of  their  own  products — quantities  made 
possible  only  by  the  duplicating  capacities 
of  power-driven  machinery.  What  would 
be  the  market  price  of  a  Turkish  or 
Navajo  rug,  or  an  Austrian  hand-carved 
mantel,  if  the  makers  of  these  insisted  on 
maintaining  the  standards  of  living  of  New 
England  workmen? 

The  supplanting  of  hand  by  machine  pro- 
duction seems,  therefore,  fundamentally  to 
alter  the  requirements  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  rank  and  file  of  workers.  Machine  pro- 
duction seems  inevitably  to  involve  spe- 
cialization of  draughtsmen  and  designers. 
Furthermore,  the  enlargement  of  the  units 
of  industry  and  the  extension  of  areas  of 
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trade  tend  progressively  to  diminish  the 
variety  of  designs  required  for  standard 
products.  Millions  of  yards  of  cloth  of  a 
single  pattern  are  now  often  produced, 
while  a  modern  magazine  duplicates  many 
thousand  times  its  illustrations.  A  single 
attractive  poster  advertising  a  tobacco, 
camera,  automobile,  hat,  watch,  soap  or 
lamp  may  be  circulated  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Offsetting  in  a  measure 
this  wider  use  of  the  single  design,  we  have, 
of  course,  the  increasing  variety  of  designs 
demanded  by  changing  fashions,  and  the 
ephemeral  character  of  many  of  the  wares 
employed  chiefly  for  personal  decoration. 

Have  we  then  any  satisfactory  grounds 
for  offering  or  requiring  training  in  draw- 
ing and  related  processes  as  a  desirable 
means  of  equipping  the  boy  and  girl  to  be- 
come more  competent  workers?  To  the 
writer  this  appears  to  be  the  first  large 
problem  of  purpose  in  art  education.  It 
is  one  that  imposes  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof,  fortified  by  concrete  details,  upon 
those  demanding  general  art  training 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  industrial 
efficiency. 

5.  Within  recent  years  a  second  justifi- 
cation for  the  universal  teaching  of  draw- 
ing and  related  subjects  has  received  much 
discussion.  This  involves  the  importance 
of  so  educating  every  individual  that,  as 
a  consumer  or  user,  he  shall  be  prepared  to 
make  a  demand  for  those  products  that  are 
excellent  or  good  as  judged  by  their  qual- 
ities of  form  and  color  harmony.  It  is 
clear  that  the  demand  for  good  sculpture, 
paintings  and  pictures,  for  tasteful  house- 
hold furnishings  and  personal  apparel,  and 
even  for  artistically  excellent  buildings, 
parks  and  pageants  will  at  any  given  time 
or  place  vary  largely  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  there  found  who  are 
capable  of  approving  and  choosing  the 
superior  article  and  disposed  to  reject  the 


inferior.  Producers  of  articles  of  inferior 
artistic  quality  frequently  justify  them- 
selves on  the  ground  that  there  exists  no 
considerable  demand  for  the  better  de- 
signed, even  if  not  more  expensive,  article. 

It  is  without  doubt  desirable,  therefore, 
that  any  system  of  general  education  should 
include  means  of  so  training  children  that, 
as  men  and  women,  they  will  contribute  to- 
wards a  demand  for  materials  of  enjoyment 
and  use  that  conform-  to  sound  standards 
of  taste.  In  general  terms,  then,  at  least 
one  purpose  of  general  art  education  seems 
here  agreed  upon.  But  a  large  problem,  or 
rather  series  of  problems,  still  confronts  us 
in  making  our  educational  objectives  here 
specific  or  definite.  These  problems  in- 
volve the  still  deeper  ones  of  the  social  pur- 
poses of  art,  and  of  the  directions  along 
which  esthetic  sensibilities  shall  be  culti- 
vated. 

There  are  also  involved  problems  of 
method.    How  shall  these  ends  be  most 
readily  and  effectively  attained  ?   The  vari- 
ety of  classes  of  objects  as  to  each  of  which 
modern  users  of  goods,  people  in  their  indi- 
vidual, and  in  their  corporate  capacities, 
must  make  choices  tends  steadily  to  in- 
crease, even  within  those  fields  of  use  where 
artistic    excellence    depends   upon  right 
handling  of  form  and  color.    Dress,  per- 
sonal decoration,  furniture,  wall  papers, 
tableware,  books,  pictures  and  household 
ornaments  represent  but  a  few  of  the  de- 
partments of  personal  utilization ;  while,  to 
the  citizen,  art  galleries,  buildings,  streets, 
gardens,   theaters,    scenery,   public  pag- 
eantry and  advertising  represent  fields  in 
relation  to  which  he  has  definite,  even  if 
vaguely  defined,  responsibilities  as  to  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  and  ultimately  the 
setting  of  standards  for  new  work,  or  re- 
placements.   In  each  and  all  of  these  pri- 
vate and  public  departments  the  standards 
and  conditions  of  production  are  becoming 
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steadily  more  complicated  and  less  easy  to 
follow.  How  shall  the  school  do  its  work 
in  preparing  the  individual  to  be  a  good 
utilizer  of  art  products? 

It  is  now  often  assumed,  especially  by 
teachers  of  drawing  and  related  subjects, 
that  this  object  can  best  be  achieved  by 
teaching  children  the  elements  or  funda- 
mental principles  of  form  and  color  har- 
mony. These  persons  may  admit  that 
within  the  time  available  for  art  education 
we  can  make  no  very  great  advances  in 
effectively  teaching  children  of  school  age 
to  produce  designs  of  two  and  of  three  di- 
mensions. Still  less  can  be  done  towards 
giving  them  any  considerable  degree  of 
power  of  execution  in  the  pictorial  and 
other  representative  arts.  But  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  teaching  of  drawing, 
coloring,  designing  and  decorating  in  ele- 
mentary forms  is  not  the  surest  and  most 
economical  means  to  the  development  of  the 
kind  of  appreciation  and  power  of  choice 
described  above  is  still  a  debated  one. 

It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  attaining  the  ends  of 
sound  appreciation  is  the  direct,  concrete, 
and  very  objective  study  of  the  fields  of 
possible  choice  themselves.  We  can  sup- 
pose a  school  to  possess,  for  example,  a 
large  collection  of!  tableware,  including 
patterns  of  all  degrees  of  artistic  excellence 
or  inferiority.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
courses  of  instruction  could  be  devised 
which,  by  using  these  examples  compara- 
tively, and  by  enforcing  observation  of, 
and  reflection  upon,  the  factors  of  relative 
excellence  found  in  them,  would  result  in 
the  increased  sensitiveness  and  appreciation 
desired.  It  is  questionable  whether  this 
method  of  education  towards  appreciation 
of  plastic  and  graphic  art  products  has 
ever  yet  been  given  an  adequate  trial.  It 
is,  of  course,  essentially  the  method  now 
used  in  developing  appreciation  of  poetry, 


fiction,  and  the  drama.  It  is  being  used  in- 
creasingly in  developing  powers  of  appre- 
ciation of  music. 

In  the  unorganized  education  of  actual 
life,  too,  it  is  the  method  by  which,  chiefly, 
taste  in  dress  and  personal  decoration  is 
developed  and  refined.  That  it  could  be  ex- 
tended systematically  to  such  fields  of 
utilization  as  pictures,  house  furnishings, 
advertising,  jewelry,  buildings,  and  land- 
scapes seems  highly  probable.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  in  the  development  of 
f,airly  high-grade  powers  of  appreciation 
in  these  fields,  no  systematic  training  in  the 
constructive  or  executive  side  of  drawing, 
picture-making,  designing  and  handwork 
is  required  at  all.  The  entire  subject 
demands  careful  study,  because,  while  all 
must  admit  that  constructive  work,  suffi- 
ciently long  pursued,  whether  in  painting, 
decoration,  furniture  construction,  musical 
composition  or  the  writing  of  poetry,  does 
result  in  greatly  increased  powers  of  dis- 
crimination and  appreciation  in  these  re- 
spective fields,  nevertheless,  the  time  and 
energy  of  our  pupils  available  for  this  pur- 
pose in  our  schools  are  clearly  insufficient 
to  do  more  than  touch  the  surface.  It  is 
improbable,  for  example,  that  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  a  maximum  possible  8,000 
hours  of  the  elementary-school  course 
should  be  given  to  drawing  and  the  related 
subjects,  including  constructive  art  work. 
It  is  no  small  problem  to  determine  what 
we  can  accomplish  to  best  advantage  in 
800  hours  with  children  progressing  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  second  large  problem  of  general  art 
education,  therefore,  involves  not  only  the 
question  as  to  what  shall  be  the  standards 
of  appreciation  to  be  sought  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  but  also  the  question  as  to 
how  far  these  can  best  be  realized  by  any 
of  the  teaching  practises  now  in  use. 

6.  I  place  next  in  order  among  the  prob- 
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lems  of  art  education  that  of  analyzing  and 
describing,  for  practical  purposes,  the  posi- 
tive interdependencies  as  well  as  opposi- 
tions between  the  desire  for,  and  pursuit 
of,  the  useful,  and  the  desire  for,  and  pur- 
suit of,  the  beautiful.  It  is  a  favorite  as- 
sumption, often  dogmatically  asserted,  that 
these  phases  or  elements  can  not  practically 
be  separated  in  the  actual  affairs  of  life. 
But  this  position  certainly  runs  counter  to 
common  experience  and  seems  to  exhibit  a 
deficient  analytical  study  of  the  realities  of 
life  everywhere.  The  wants  and  desires  of 
men  for  the  useful  and  for  the  beautiful, 
respectively,  clearly  differ  in  degree  and 
kind  and  in  genetic  order  of  appearance  in 
child  and  race.  A  few  instances  will  show 
that  psychological  problems  are  here  in- 
volved which  seem  to  have  received  insuffi- 
cient consideration  from  educators. 

In  primitive  society,  on  the  frontier,  and 
in  all  those  levels  of  society  to-day  where 
the  struggle  is  hard,  man's  need  for  food 
is  so  pressing  that  he  takes  little  interest 
in  the  esthetic  aspects  of  its  service.  Only 
to  those  persons  to  whom  more  than  suffi- 
cient calories  of  heat  and  sufficient  units  of 
protein  are  assured  do  questions  as  .to  the 
manner  and  esthetic  concomitants  of  the 
service  of  food  become  matters  of  concern. 
Again,  primitive  man,  the  frontiersman, 
and  the  struggling  laborer,  all  require 
shelter.  The  first  purpose  of  the  house  is 
to  keep  away  rain  and  wind  and  frost. 
These  ends  of  utility  being  served,  and  leis- 
ure being  available,  man  turns  naturally 
and  eagerly  to  the  beautifying  of  his 
shelter.  He  wants  it  to  be  a  home,  to  sug- 
gest pleasing  associations,  to  satisfy  his 
secondary  instincts  as  well  as  his  primal 
ones. 

Under  some  conditions,  doubtless,  primi- 
tive man  first  evolved  clothing  as  a  means 
of  decoration  before  he  discovered  its  uses 
as  means  of  warmth,  of  protection  from 


injury,  of  shielding  modesty,  and  of  con- 
venient carriage  of  utensils.  Even  under 
some  modern  conditions,  especially  when 
the  favor  of  a  desired  mate  is  being 
courted,  or  the  imagination  of  worshipper, 
suppliant,  or  inferior  captivated,  or  the 
admiration  of  the  crowd  enlisted,  or  supe- 
riority asserted,  clothing  is  still  dominantly 
a  matter  of  bodily  decoration,  a  means  of 
appealing  to  esthetic  sensibilities.  But  to 
the  large  majority  of  plain  folk  to-day  who 
are  not  striving  to  mate,  to  excite  envy,  to 
inspire  reverence,  fear,  or  admiration,  or 
to  assert  superiority,  clothing  is  primarily 
a  useful  thing  to  keep  the  body  warm,  to 
preserve  decency,  to  protect  the  soft  skin 
from  injury,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
carriage  for  a  variety  of  simple  tools  and 
other  conveniences.  These  ends  being 
adequately  served,  and  due  provision  being 
made  that  our  clothing  shall  not  be  too  ex- 
pensive, deficient  in  durability,  or  injurious 
to  health,  we  then  desire  that  it  shall  also 
be  attractive,  harmonious  in  color  and  de- 
sign, and,  in  general,  capable  of  satisfying 
any  instincts  and  acquired  tastes  for  the 
esthetic  as  regards  form  and  color. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied.  A 
thoughtful  man  buys  a  book  first  and  fun- 
damentally for  its  contents,  secondarily 
and  remotely  for  the  attractiveness  of  the 
binding.  We  want  a  chair  first  for  restf ul- 
ness,  safety  and  durability — then  for 
beauty  of  color,  and  grace  of  design  or 
shape.  The  efficient  man  wants  a  watch 
that  will  keep  correct  time — and,  as  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  he  likes  to  have  it 
"look"  well.  The  carpenter  wants  a  ham- 
mer that  will  " stand  the  racket"  and  do  re- 
quired work — and  he  is  appreciative  if, 
these  qualities  assured,  the  producer  can 
give  one  of  graceful  form,  pleasing  color, 
good  polishing. 

It  is  significant,  then,  that  everywhere 
in  normal  sound  social  life  these  valuations 
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are  always  being  made  as  between  the  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  decorative,  ornamental,  beautiful  or 
esthetic  on  the  other.  It  is  the  aim  of  all 
true  education  to  see  that  these  valuations 
shall  be  truly  and  rightly  made — that  is, 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  those 
standards  which,  in  the  best  sense,  make  for 
"life  more  abundantly,"  which  ideal  cer- 
tainly includes  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
jof  life. 

It  is  patent  that  human  beings  are  al- 
ways making  wrong  valuations  as  between 
elements  of  beauty  and  of  use.  We  have 
much  painful  evidence  of  this.  We  know 
of  the  countless  girls  who  decorate  their 
bodies  at  the  expense  of  proper  nutrition, 
protection  from  weather,  and  other  hy- 
gienic considerations.  We  know  of  women 
who  buy  books  for  their  bindings  rather 
than  their  contents.  We  know  of  tables 
daintily  spread  that  carry  no  substantial 
or  health-giving  foods.  The  esthetic  ap- 
peal made  by  "installment  plan"  furniture 
carries  the  day  against  serviceability. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  endless  cases 
of  utility  served,  but  without  grace,  comeli- 
ness, or  beauty  of  any  sort.  Rich  and 
abundant  food  is  offered  to  refined  tastes 
with  a  service  adapted  to  the  hunger  of 
starving  navvies;  great  houses  are  built  as 
though  to  house  cattle;  streets  are  laid  out 
in  rich  cities  with  regard  to  immediate  and 
ultra-practical  use  only;  and  everywhere 
the  utilities  of  a  rich  land  and  people  are 
poured  forth  in  heaps  with  little  regard  to 
the  harmonies  and  ornamentations  that 
smooth  the  rough  surfaces,  round  the  sharp 
corners,  and  refine  the  memories,  of  life. 

How,  in  the  education  of  our  children, 
shall  we  harmonize  their  conceptions  and 
appreciations  of  the  useful  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful respectively?  How  shall  we  prevent, 
or  if  necessary  cure,  an  unfortunate  dualism 
here?    To  me  the  problem  is  essentially  a 


pedagogical  one,  and  I  question  whether  our 
art  teachers  appreciate  the  psychological 
elements  involved.  I  fear  that  they  are 
prone  to  disparage  utility,  to  give  it,  con- 
temptuously, a  second  place,  and  to  disre- 
gard the  essential  genetic  order  in  which 
the  child  grows  towards  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion, from  appreciation  of  the  useful.  I 
fear  that  art  teachers,  as  well  as  practical 
arts  teachers  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of 
artistic  standards,  are  prone  to  try  to  force 
appreciation  and  execution  of  what,  to  their 
matured  understanding  and  sensibilities,  is 
in  good  taste,  is  artistic.  If  they  do  this 
they  produce  priggishness,  artificiality, 
snobbery,  over-fastidiousness  and  self-com- 
placent pharisaism  in  matters  of  taste.  It 
seems  to  me  that  much  of  our  so-called  art 
and  even  practical  arts  instruction  in  the 
past  went  stale  or  to  seed  (either  figure  will 
suffice)  because  utility  was  made  the  de- 
spised Cinderella.  Surely  we  have  all  been 
in  contact  with  art  teaching  the  results  of 
which  seemed  symbolized  by  the  painted 
woman  of  the  streets,  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  wife  and  mother.  Art,  we  know  too 
well,  can  easily  be  prostituted  to  ignoble 
ends,  and  it  will  always  be  so  as  long  as 
the  fundamental  social  utilities  which  it 
serves  are  not  kept  well  to  the  foreground 
by  its  devotees.  The  art  education  of  chil- 
dren seems  fated  always  to  invert  the 
genetic  order  of  educational  approach,  and 
hence  to  subvert  its  own  best  opportunities 
and  means. 

7.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion that  the  place  and  scope  of  prac- 
tical arts  in  general  education  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  art  teacher.  Practical 
arts,  as  sometimes  interpreted,  may  be 
taught  for  vocational  purposes — that  is,  as 
trade  or  agricultural,  or  homemaking,  or 
commercial  education — in  which  case  con- 
siderations of  efficiency  require  that  sepa- 
rate schools  and  close  correlation  with  the 
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economic  activities  of  practical  life  should 
be  insured.  As  now  understood,  however, 
practical  arts  are  taught  for  purposes  of 
general  education,  including  vocational 
guidance.  For  this  purpose,  appreciation 
and  social  insight  must  be  chief  considera- 
tions. It  seems  desirable  that  many  de- 
partments of  production  must  be  sampled, 
a  large  and  varied  series  of  exercises  be  per- 
formed in  the  best  spirit  of  the  amateur, 
and  generous  correlated  reading  of  simple 
economic  literature  be  made  an  accompani- 
ment to  realize  these  ends. 

The  direction  of  this  work  will  be  under 
the  control  of  teachers  or  specialists  who, 
as  regards  the  practical  arts,  will  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  using  these  studies  as  a 
means  of  developing  extended  and  general 
appreciation  of  the  utilities  of  life,  and  the 
social  meanings  and  possibilities  of  these 
utilities.  Art  specialists  can  not  be  allowed 
to  control  in  practical  arts  education,  be- 
cause of  their  inveterate  tendency  to  try  to 
invertkhe  genetic  order  in  the  child's  edu- 
cational  development.  They  are  prone  to 
do  this  because  (a)  they  are  exceptionally 
sensitive  to  the  artistic  and  beautiful  them- 
selves; and  (b)  those  phases  of  their  edu- 
cation which  claimed  their  attention  most 
heavily  in  the  last  years  of  their  training 
they  can  hardly  avoid  stressing  in  their 
first  contacts  with  their  pupils. 

But  it  is  essential  that  directors  of  voca- 
tional education  and  practical  arts  educa- 
tion should  introduce  and  correlate  the 
desirable  contributions  of  art  into  their 
respective  departments.  For  some  depart- 
ments of  industrial  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation (vocational),  and  for  some  depart- 
ments of  industrial  arts  and  household  arts 
(general  or  liberal  education),  a  very  con- 
siderable introduction  of  specialized  con- 
tributions from  art  as  correlative  materials 
is  desirable. 

8.  Back  of  the  problems  already  dis- 


cussed, and  in  a  sense  inclusive  of  them,  is 
a  fundamental  one  of  educational  theory 
and  definition.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
What  are  the  distinctive,  or  special,  or 
peculiar  contributions  to  the  total  processes 
of  education  that  art  education,  as  distinc- 
tive from  other  forms  of  education,  is  sup- 
posed to  make?  Until  this  question  is  an- 
swered with  some  degree  of  conclusiveness 
it  seems  to  me  we  shall  be  in  constant 
trouble  with  overlapping  of  functions,  con- 
fusion of  purposes,  and  conflict  of  juris- 
diction. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  so  to  sub- 
divide the  work  of  our  schools  that  the 
teacher  in  the  lower  grades  shall  teach  in 
succession  reading,  spelling,  handwriting, 
arithmetic  and  geography.  In  the  more 
modernized  and  more  efficient  schools  she 
also  takes  the  steps  necessary  moderately 
to  develop,  on  the  part  of  her  pupils,  under- 
standing of  principles  of  hygiene,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good  in  children's  literature, 
comprehension  of  local  natural  history,  and 
love  of  good  pictures.  On  the  active  side 
she  supervises  and  encourages  play  and 
games,  and  directs  the  children  in  various 
forms  of  simple  manipulative  work  in  gar- 
dening, cooking,  handicraft,  drawing  and 
painting. 

Which  of  these  various  specialized  activ- 
ities come  properly  under  the  head  of  art 
education  ?  To  which  of  them  and  in  which 
of  them  shall  so-called  art  standards  apply  1 
Over  which  of  them  shall  the  art  supervisor, 
as  distinguished  from  the  music  super- 
visor, the  nature-study  supervisor,  and 
other  possible  supervisors,  have  jurisdic- 
tion? 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  problem 
here  stated  is  simply  one  stage  of  several 
larger  problems  which  may  be  stated  thus : 

(a)  What  is  the  scope  of,  and  what  are 
the  boundaries  acknowledged  by  sound  con- 
temporary usage  to  such  values  as  art,  the 
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artistic,  beauty  as  a  factor  in  designated 
activities  and  products  of  life,  and  esthetic 
appreciation  ? 

(&)  When  the  objects  of  men's  interests 
in  life  (objects  of  desire,  use,  understand- 
ing, expression,  realization,  etc.)  are  con- 
sidered respectively  from  the  standpoint, 
and  by  the  standards,  of  (a)  individual 
utility,  (b)  social  utility,  (c)  scientific  effi- 
ciency, (d)  safety,  (e)  hygiene  and  (/) 
beauty  or,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  artistic 
excellence,  what,  in  any  individual  case,  is 
now  in  practise,  and  what,  under  right 
social  conditions,  is  it  believed  should  be 
the  relative  importance  of  these  partly  dis- 
tinguishable qualities  or  phases?  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  can  consider  a  chair,  a  hat,  a 
street-car,  a  map,  the  latest  edition  of 
Dickens,  this  morning's  newspaper,  the  hall 
clock,  a  railway  bridge,  the  latest  accom- 
plishment of  medical  research,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  the  organization  of  a  milk 
route,  our  diplomatic  policy  of  last  year, 
and  the  program  of  the  dominant  political 
party  in  power,  each  from  the  various 
viewpoints  suggested  above.  * 

Now  there  are  those  who,  like  Ross  and 
Caffen,  seem  to  identify  art  with  excellence 
or,  perhaps,  as  now  expressed,  efficiency 
(unless,  as  sometimes  narrowed,  efficiency 
means  simply  pure  economic  efficiency). 
The  practical  world,  however,  seems  to 
make  pretty  definite  distinctions.  The 
practical  world  expresses  its  desires  and 
judgments  by  such  dogmas  and  aspirations 
as  these:  (a)  " A  freight  warehouse  must 
have  a  maximum  of  utility  (effective  usable- 
ness) ,  and  be  safe,  durable  and  economical 
(these  qualities,  of  course,  somewhat  over- 
lap, and  somewhat  conflict).  If  these  ends 
can  be  achieved,  we  care  little  about  its 
beauty,  its  adornment,  its  esthetic  excel- 
lence. "  (6)  1 1 We  want  our  city  hall  to 
be,  above  all  else,  a  dignified,  a  beautiful, 
a  monumental  building.  We  know  we  shall 


have  to  sacrifice  some  space,  some  conveni- 
ence, some  durability,  perhaps  some  safety, 
and  certainly  some  money  to  secure  these 
ends.  Nevertheless,  we  cheerfully  make 
these  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  an  attractive 
municipal  monument,  an  architectural  em- 
bellishment to  the  city. ' ' 

There  are  those  moderns  who  insist  that 
it  is  wrong  thus  to  give  separate  considera- 
tion to  elements  of  beauty  and  to  elements 
of  utility.  They  say,  for  example:  "Each 
object  should  be  fitted  to  its  purpose,  should 
be  suited  in  the  maximum  degree  to  serve 
the  need  for  which  it  is  designed."  In 
other  words,  it  should  be  excellent  and,  if 
excellent  for  its  purpose,  it  is,  ipso  facto, 
artistic.  Now  I  confess  that  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  begging  the  fundamental  question, 
and  to  be  begging  it  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Under  some  conditions  it  seems  to  me  fool- 
ish obfuscation  and,  under  others,  despica- 
ble obscurantism. 

It  fails  to  recognize,  for  example,  the 
fundamental  facts  of  man's  variable  psy- 
chological reactions  towards  near  and  to- 
wards remote  values.  It  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  and  inevitable  con- 
flicts that  in  practise  always  arise  where 
men  strive  to  make  unlike  or  partially  op- 
posed ends  harmonize  or  give  a  practicable 
resultant.  It  fails  to  express  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  resultants  of  values  where  these 
conflicts  exist.  It  over-emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  producer  and  under-empha- 
sizes  the  importance  of  the  user  in  all  pro- 
ductive processes.  It  fails  to  appreciate 
objective  standards  of  value  (which  are 
scientific),  and  rests  its  case  on  subjective 
standards  (which  are  personal,  instinctive 
and  heavily  charged  with  feeling,  as  distin- 
guished from  reasoning,  processes). 

The  world  of  practical  people  all  know 
that  in  buying  a  hat,  a  handsaw,  a  grading 
for  a  street,  a  church,  an  education,  or  a 
government,  it  is  possible  to  differentiate 
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as  to  immediate  utility,  prolonged  utility, 
beauty  (or  artistic  excellence),  healthfull- 
ness, etc.  In  practise,  choices  are  inces- 
santly being  made  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  standards  in  these  fields,  some- 
times wisely,  sometimes  unwisely.  We  are 
in  no  position  to  assist  in  such  choices  until 
we  have  our  standards  of  relative  values 
defined  and  expressly  stated. 

In  other  words,  as  regards  any  particular 
activity  or  product  of  activity,  how  shall  we 
describe,  delimit,  and  then  evaluate,  the 
component  elements  of  which  beauty  or 
artistic  excellence  is  one?  That  we  should 
have  some  definite  theory  on  this  question, 
not  made  by  artists  alone  nor  by  crass 
utilitarians  alone,  is  evidently  of  much  im- 
portance for  social  life  in  general.  But 
that  we  should  have  such  a  theory  in  con- 
nection with,  the  formulation  and  adminis- 
tration of  our  educational  programs  is  well- 
nigh  indispensable.  In  education  we  must 
have  division  of  process  and  division  of 
labor;  but  how  can  we  have  them  if  we 
possess  no  generally  acceptable  theory  as 
to  how  the  composite  educational  process 
shall  be  divided  (into  stages  as  well  as 
specific  functions) ,  or  as  to  how  the  service 
engaged  in  it  shall  be  specialized? 

9.  The  scientist  puts  forth  hypotheses,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  theories,  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  and  as  indicating  fields 
for  experimental  testing.  This  formulation 
of  theories  or  hypotheses  is  of  much  service 
and  can  do  no  harm  if  they  are  set  forth 
with  modesty  and  if  they  are  properly 
labeled.  Misbranded  theories  and  dogmas, 
the  favorite  stock  in  trade  of  the  emo- 
tional temperament  and  the  medieval  spirit, 
are,  of  course,  a  source  of  great  danger, 
especially  to  credulous  spirits,  uninformed 
minds,  and  persons  with  preoccupied  ener- 
gies. Hypotheses  can,  like  knowledge  and 
skill,  be  misapplied,  misused  and  made  to 
serve  base  purposes.   This  fact  is,  however, 


no  sound  basis  for  the  indictment  of  sound 
and  carefully  considered  hypotheses. 

Following  at  a  distance  the  good  example 
of  the  scientist,  and,  it  is  hoped,  with  due 
modesty,  the  writer  concludes  this  paper, 
with  the  following  hypotheses  as  to  the 
future  standards,  organization  and  devel- 
opment of  art  education.  They  are  based, 
in  the  first  place,  upon  a  fairly  careful 
study  of  the  valid  demands  of  society  for 
various  specific  forms  of  education ;  and 
secondly  upon  the  administrative  limita- 
tions which  govern  in  public-school  work. 
They  involve,  also,  the  results  of  extended 
examinations  of  modern  pedagogical  litera- 
ture, and  of  various  books,  articles  and 
manuals  dealing  with  art  education.  The 
positive  form  and  present  tense  are  used  in 
the  statement  of  these  hypotheses,  for  the 
sake  of  brevitv: 

(1)  The  purposes  of  all  art  education  in 
schools  of  all  grades  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able into  two  distinct  classes,  namely,  (a) 
those  in  which  the  dominant  element  is  en- 
hanced and  modified  appreciation,  taste, 
interest,  or  sympathetic  insight;  and  (b) 
those  in  which  the  dominant  objective  is 
some  specific  and  recognizable  power  of  per- 
formance, execution,  or  construction,  the 
scope  and  quality  of  output  being  of  a 
character  or  promise  to  meet  the  approval 
and  demands  of  civilized  society. 

(2)  In  the  early  stages  of  the  child's  art 
education — from  age  one  to  six,  and  from 
six  to  twelve,  perhaps — when  play  motives 
looking  towards  impression  and  expression 
are  dominant,  and  when  little  effort  for  art 
education  need  be  made  beyond  the  mod- 
erate stimulation  (but  not  coercion)  of  the 
child's  spontaneous  powers,  by  the  example 
and  informal  suggestion  of  adults,  it  is  ex- 
pedient and  desirable  to  disregard  the  pos- 
sible distinctions  between  education  to- 
wards appreciation  and  that  towards  capa- 
cities for  doing  or  execution. 
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(3)  In  all  systematic  art  education  beyond 
the  age  of  twelve,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  methods  of  instruction  which  best  pro- 
duce powers  of  appreciation  may  be  funda- 
mentally unlike  those  which  result  in  dis- 
tinctive capacities  to  produce  or  execute 
art  products.  In  most  cases  capacities  for 
appreciation  can  be  developed  much  faster 
than  capacities  to  do  or  execute.  It  is  also 
to  be  assumed  that  the  needs  of  society 
require  good  appreciation  in  all,  and  may 
also  be  satisfied  with  developed  powers  of 
execution  in  a  select  few. 

(4)  In  all  stages  of  growth,  the  methods  of 
education  which  best  develop  appreciation 
are  pedagogically  akin  to  those  character- 
istic of  natural,  spontaneous,  unenforced, 
and,  in  the  immediate  sense,  unorganized 
learning.  They  are  well  exemplified  in  the 
early  stages  of  all  forms  of  good  amateur 
effort.  Certain  advanced  stages  of  so- 
called  " appreciation"  (as  found  in  the  de- 
velopment of  definite  powers  of  criticism 
and  evaluation)  are  not  properly  apprecia- 
tion at  all,  but  represent  a  special  form  of 
intellectual  ability  to  execute  or  perform 
(criticism,  intellectual  analysis,  evaluation, 
etc.). 

(5)  The  methods  which  best  produce 
capacity  to  execute  or  do  in  all  but  its 
crudest  and  most  elemental  stages  are  char- 
acterized by  orderly  approach,  systematic 
method,  long-sustained  attention,  motive  of 
workmanship,  clear-cut  objectives,  and  posi- 
tive teaching — the  methods,  in  fact,  char- 
acteristic of  efficient  vocational  schools. 
Furthermore,  the  motive  of  workmanship 
and  the  sustained  attention  required  for 
efficient  education  towards  doing  are  easily 
starved  if  contact  with  the  requirements  of 
the  world  of  appreciation — the  "market," 
the  "demand,"  the  "consumer" — is  too 
long  denied. 

(6)  The  extent,  character  and  variety  of 
powers  of  art  execution  practicable  in  the 


high-grade  play  stage  (two  to  twelve)  of 
children's  education,  under  a  reservation  of 
10  per  cent,  of  all  time  available  for  school 
purposes,  are  capable  of  being  determined 
with  a  fair  degree  of  definiteness  for  at 
least  modal  groups  of  boys  and  of  girls 
(separately  considered). 

(7)  Beyond  the  high-grade  play  stage 
(or  for  children  from  twelve  to  eighteen),  it 
is  probable  that  little  systematic  education 
in  powers  of  art  execution  need  be  required 
of  all  pupils  alike  as  a  part  of  general  edu- 
cation— that  is,  as  a  prescribed  subject. 
For  electives  in  non-vocational  and,  after 
fourteen  years  of  age,  vocational  education, 
a  variety  of  special  courses  should  be 
offered,  including,  in  large  schools  of  gen- 
eral education,  artistic  design,  artistic 
craftsmanship,  illustration,  mechanical 
drawing,  etc.,  and,  in  vocational  schools, 
specialized  short  unit  courses  closely  corre- 
lated with  the  requirements  of  the  specific 
vocations — e.  g.,  page  design  for  stenog- 
raphers, plumbing  design  for  plumbers, 
color  combination  in  fabrics  for  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  letter  design  for 
draughtsmen,  color  and  line  harmonies  for 
house  painters,  etc. 

(8)  The  legitimate  and  practicable  prov- 
inces of  both  forms  of  art  education  are  to 
be  separately  considered  as  (a)  fields  of 
direct  control  by  art  educators;  and  (6) 
fields  in  which  influence  will  be  exerted  at 
a  distance  by  art  educators,  or  will  be  in- 
direct or  at  second  hand,  and  exercised 
chiefly  through  correlation  of  subjects. 

A.  Under  the  first  head  are  included  the 
following : 

(a)  The  training  of  all  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  largely  in  accordance 
with  a  strictly  "natural"  method  of  teach- 
ing, in  miscellaneous  and  very  elementary 
forms  of  drawing,  illustration,  designing, 
modeling,  artistic  craftsmanship,  etc.  (By 
"natural  method"  is  here  meant  that  which 
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is  most  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  way 
in  which  the  child  learns  when  not  con- 
trolled or  directed  systematically  towards 
foreseen  educational  ends.) 

(b)  The  systematic  training,  as  a  part  of 
their  general  education,  of  selected  groups 
of  young  persons  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  such  special  fields  as  me- 
chanical drawing,  general  artistic  design, 
illustration,  decoration,  artistic  craftsman- 
ship, etc. 

(c)  The  training  of  selected  and  mature 
talented  students  to  follow  the  vocations 
or  specialized  callings  included  within  the 
fields  of  draughtsmanship,  decoration,  artis- 
tic designing,  illustration,  artistic  crafts- 
manship, modeling,  etc. 

(d)  The  systematic  education  of  all  chil- 
dren in  all  grades  towards  higher  or 
sounder  standards  of  appreciation  of  har- 
monies of  color  and  form  in  the  surround- 
ings and  adjuncts  of  life,  such  education  to 
be  effected  mainly  through  conscious  con- 
tact with  good  surroundings  and  later 
through  objective  study,  comparatively  and 
analytically,  of  objects  exhibiting  the  stand- 
ards in  question. 

B.  Art  education  at  second  hand  or  in- 
directly will  be  expected  to  influence  pro- 
grams of  training  offered  in  departments 
of  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  in- 
dustrial vocational  schools,  homemaking 
schools,  certain  schools  for  commercial 
vocations,  etc.  In  the  main,  departments  of 
art  education  will  influence  these  fields 
though  the  provision  of  specialists,  whose 
work  will  be  correlated  with  that  of  other 
teachers  whose  ends  are  the  promotion  of 
appreciation  or  of  capacities  to  produce 
utilities. 

10.  One  fundamental  question  as  to  the 
future  of  art  education  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  paper.  It  is  one  that 
deserves  careful  consideration  in  the  future 
by  all  educators  and  all  others  who  are 


students  of  society.  It  can  be  suggested  by 
questions  like  the  following : 

(a)  Is  it  probable  that,  as  man's  control 
over  nature  and  society  by  means  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  increases,  his  dependence 
upon  his  own  and  his  fellows'  feeling,  or 
emotional,  or  sentimental  reactions,  appeals 
and  stimulations  will  progressively  dimin- 
ish? 

(b)  In  that  case,  will  man  need  in  as 
great  degree  as  formerly,  for  his  more  effec- 
tive personal  and  social  life,  those  forms  of 
art  which,  by  the  appeal  they  make  to  the 
emotional  or  feeling  nature,  influence  him 
as  to  social  conduct,  work  and  sacrifice  ? 

(c)  Or  is  it  more  likely  that  only  the 
direction  and  specific  character  of  the  emo- 
tional appeal  will  change,  becoming,  per- 
haps, more  subtle,  more  refined,  more  deli- 
cately correlated  with  the  intellectual  or 
cognitive  life? 

(d)  In  any  event,  in  view  of  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  few  hundred  years  in  almost  all  the 
conditions  which  affect,  and  are  affected  by, 
man's  emotional  or  feeling  powers  as  con- 
trasted with  his  intellectual  powers,  is  it 
not  incumbent  upon  all  to  seek  ever  clearer 
answers  to  questions  like  the  following,  for 
example:  What,  specifically,  are  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  art  ?  "What,  in  fairly 
definite  terms  of  demonstrable  human 
values,  are  the  purposes  of  art  in  modern 
life  ?  How  shall  these  purposes  best  be  real- 
ized for  the  largest  possible  number  of 
human  beings  ?  David  Snedden 

Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Massachusetts 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  i 

In  the  time  allotted  to  this  address  it  will 
be  possible  to  touch  in  the  briefest  way 
only  a  few  of  the  essential  points. 

lEead  at  Detroit,  February  22,  1916,  before 
the  National  Council  of  Education. 
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It  is  now  less  than  eighty  years  since  the 
first  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  were  established  in  the 
United  States.  They  gave  more  attention 
to  the  what  than  to  the  how.  It  is  only 
about  thirty  years  since  the  establishment 
of  departments  of  education  in  colleges  and 
universities.  These  had  for  their  chief 
function  the  training  of  secondary  teach- 
ers, and  have  likewise  given  more  attention 
in  their  instruction  to  the  what  than  to  the 
how. 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been  established  in  the  United  States  sev- 
eral strictly  graduate  schools  of  education, 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  preparing 
experts  in  all  lines  of  teaching  and  school 
administration;  a  laudable  but  quite  am- 
bitious undertaking.  It  is  the  function  of 
these  graduate  schools  of  education  that  we 
are  to  consider. 

A  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child  reveals 
three  important  instincts,  fundamental  to 
intelligence.  With  the  beginning  of  speech 
the  child  makes  known  his  inner  life  by  a 
series  of  questions.  These  questions  are 
quite  uniform  whatever  the  race  or  stage  of 
development.  They  are  not  the  result  of 
education,  but  instinctive,  the  essence  of 
science  and  philosophy.  Beginning  with 
the  third  year,  the  child  starts  the  question- 
ing by  "what  is  it";  six  months  later  by 
' '  why  is  it";  about  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year  by  "how  is  it."  These  questions  are 
not  always  put  in  this  simple  form,  but  the 
meaning  is  the  same,  however  expressed. 

The  "what"  shows  the  child's  belief  in 
the  existence  of  facts  which  he  is  curious  to 
know;  the  "why"  indicates  his  belief  in 
the  causal  relation  of  things,  the  purpose 
and  reasonableness  of  life;  the  "how"  indi- 
cates his  desire  to  know  how  things  are 
made,  that  he  in  turn  may  construct  and 
describe.  These  spontaneous  questions  of 
the  child  illustrate  the  three  most  important 


stages  of  intelligence;  what  are  the  facts; 
why  are  these  facts  as  they  are ;  how  were 
they  established  or  brought  about.  It  is  the 
dominant  interest  of  science  to  discover  the 
facts;  of  philosophy  to  explain  and  inter- 
pret them;  of  education  (teaching)  to  dis- 
tribute and  vitalize  them. 

From  a  study  of  the  individual  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  teaching  is  one  of  the  natural, 
inherent,  fundamental  processes  of  human 
development.  The  hunger  and  search  for 
truth,  and  the  effort  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain it,  is  not  more  insistent  than  the  desire 
to  express  and  teach  that  truth  to  others. 
But  since  teaching  is  the  final  step  in  the 
process,  it  is  the  more  complex,  and  must 
contain  all  the  others.  Like  the  scientist, 
the  teacher  must  know  and  appreciate  the 
essential  facts  of  life;  as  the  philosopher, 
he  must  understand  and  be  able  to  explain 
them;  but  more,  he  must  live  them  and 
stimulate  others  to  live  them.  True  teach- 
ing consists  in  vitalizing  truth  and  purity. 

Since  the  desire  to  teach  is  so  strong  in 
us  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  have 
been  pushed  into  the  field  before  their  prep- 
aration was  sufficient  for  the  task.  They 
are,  almost  without  exception,  hungry  to 
learn  and  desirous  of  rendering  the  best 
service;  but  their  foundation  is  so  faulty 
and  the  subject  so  complex,  that  they  are 
scarcely  ever  safe  from  the  toils  of  the 
wily  demagogue  or  commercial  exploiter. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  com- 
plexity and  partly  on  account  of  its  later 
development  (being  a  social  instinct), 
teaching  has  been  the  last  of  the  learned 
professions  to  receive  attention. 

The  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  usually 
considered  under  two  heads :  the  academic 
and  the  professional;  the  academic  covers 
the  what  and  the  why,  the  professional  the 
how.  Unless  the  former  is  deep  and  true 
the  latter  can  not  be  made  successful.  No 
one  can  teach  what  he  does  not  know, 
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neither  can  he  make  others  see  what  he  does 
not  himself  see.  But  perceiving  the  truth  is 
not  in  itself  sufficient  test  of  ability  to 
make  others  see  it.  The  tendency  has  been, 
and  still  is,  to  place  too  little  stress  on  the 
how.  The  statement  is  frequently  made, 
and  doubtless  believed  by  some,  "If  an 
individual  knows  a  subject  he  can  teach  it." 
Often  the  teachers  of  the  professional  sub- 
jects lack  in  scholarship,  scientific  train- 
ing and  genuine  Christian  character.  Even 
with  their  good  intention,  it  is  but  an  effort 
of  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind.  It  is  the 
short-sighted,  self-assuming,  unscientific,  ex- 
ploiting spirit  of  so  many  of  our  professed 
leaders  that  has  brought  disrepute  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

I  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  teaching  is  instinctive,  based  on  a 
real  need  of  evolution  and  human  intelli- 
gence. Being  the  last  and  most  important 
step  in  human  progress,  it  is  only  possible, 
in  its  best  form,  to  those  who  through 
tribulation  have  reached  the  highest  stage 
of  human  development.  The  teaching  pro- 
fession is  without  doubt  the  highest  calling 
open  to  man.  Its  value  to  civilization  is 
beyond  measure.  One  tenth  of  the  money 
spent  in  battleships  and  war,  if  devoted  to 
teaching  and  constructive  service,  would 
give  us  a  new  earth  if  not  a  new  heaven. 
The  teaching  profession  ought  to  lead  all 
others  in  influence  and  power.  It  should 
be  the  aspiration  of  every  member  of  the 
profession  to  become  a  Jordan,  an  Eliot,  or 
a  Hall.  This  can  never  be  done  if  we  allow 
men  in  other  professions  to  do  our  think- 
ing, are  satisfied  with  half-baked  thoughts, 
or  bloom  out  at  the  top  before  there  is  any 
depth  of  root.  The  teaching  profession  is 
too  sacred  a  calling  and  too  fraught  with 
danger  to  human  beings  to  enter  upon  its 
services  lightly. 

In  another  paper  I  have  called  attention 
to  the  essentials  in  the  training  of  a  teacher, 


here  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  pro- 
fessional needs  which  it  is  the  function  of 
graduate  schools  to  stimulate.  First,  is  the 
need  of  thoroughness  and  going  to  the  bot- 
tom of  things;  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  the  end  in  view;  the  best 
means  of  guiding  others  to  higher  levels 
with  the  least  waste  of  effort  and  time. 
The  teacher  must  be  a  biologist  and  know 
life;  he  must  be  a  physiologist  and  know 
the  way  that  life  functions;  he  must  be  a 
psychologist  and  understand  the  workings 
of  the  psychic  life ;  he  must  be  a  sociologist 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  group  con- 
science and  true  human  relations;  he  must 
be  a  philosopher  and  set  up  right  standards 
of  living ;  he  must  be  religious  and  live  con- 
sistently with  his  ideals  and  teaching.  It 
may  seem  that  I  have  set  up  a  standard  im- 
possible of  attainment.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  In  every  individual  all  these  qual- 
ities now  exist  in  embryo.  If  they  have  not 
been  developed  in  every  individual  it  is  be- 
cause of  faulty  teaching.  Graduate  schools 
of  education  must  remedy  this,  at  least  in 
coming  generations.  How  often  we  have 
wished  to  live  our  school  days  over  again, 
that  we  might  correct  some  of  the  faulty 
teaching.  Through  smiles  and  flattery  our 
teachers  prevented  us  from  seeing  their 
ignorance  until  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
the  evil  wrought.  With  proper  guides  in 
our  earlier  and  later  development  we  would 
to-day  be  living  examples  of  the  high  ideal 
of  the  teacher  as  given  above,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  true  happiness  would  be  great. 

All  through  our  study  the  effort  should 
be  to  come  into  possession  of  a  true  philos- 
ophy of  life.  We  should  study  to  know  the 
child,  to  know  it  in  all  stages,  to  know  it  in 
its  evolution,  to  know  it  as  affected  by  its 
environment.  This  again  is  possible  to 
those  who  go  at  it  right.  Since  by  division, 
only,  the  protozoa  multiply,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  present  ameba  must  be  as  old 
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in  its  parts  as  the  parent  ameba  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Likewise  in  the  evolution 
of  man  there  are  complexes  and  elements 
born  with  the  child  of  to-day  that  are  as 
old  as  the  race  itself.  These  complexes  and 
traces  of  the  experiences  of  former  genera- 
tions accumulate  with  the  ages,  are  worked 
over  and  recombined  with  other  elements, 
furnishing  the  faith,  the  instincts,  the 
■curiosity,  the  desires  of  the  subconscious 
life  upon  which,  only,  is  it  possible  to  build 
a  dynamic  conscious  life.  How  short- 
sighted we  are  in  our  methods  when  we  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  force  and 
push  of  this  submerged  four  fifths  of  man 
in  our  effort  to  guide  and  shape  the  con- 
scious one  fifth  or  less.  The  purpose  of 
education  should  be  to  develop  a  self-sus- 
taining, self-directing,  self-sacrificing  or 
altruistic  individual,  keenly  alive  to  the 
best  interest  of  humanity.  To  accomplish 
this  ideal  the  individual  must  be  free  to 
work  out  his  own  inner  life  and  be  held 
responsible  for  the  results. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  two  ideals  of 
civic  life:  imperialism,  and  democracy.  In 
the  former  there  are  two  classes  of  society, 
the  ruling  and  the  ruled.  It  is  the  effort  of 
one  class  to  impose  its  will  and  thinking  on 
the  other.  In  a  true  democracy  all  are 
equally  free  and  are  held  together  by  the 
law  which  they  in  turn  have  helped  to  con- 
struct. In  education  the  tendency  is  nearly 
always  toward  imperialism.  The  teacher 
tends  to  impose  her  will  and  thought  on  the 
child,  she  becomes  not  an  inspirer  and  guide 
but  a  taskmaster. 

The  individual  develops  through  natural 
stages  in  which  the  dominant  interests  al- 
most completely  change.  There  are  two 
important  cycles  in  development:  the  first, 
extending  from  birth  to  twelve  or  fourteen, 
during^  which  the  individual  is  self -centered, 
all  activities  have  their  relation  in  the  self ; 
the   second,   extending   from   twelve  to 


twenty-four,  during  which  the  individual 
becomes  altro-centered,  every  experience  is 
worked  over  with  reference  to  the  new  view- 
point. Each  of  these  cycles  has  three  im- 
portant levels  which,  if  understood,  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  our  teaching. 
The  first,  extending  from  birth  to  four  or 
five,  is  a  period  of  sense  development  and 
the  functioning  of  early  instincts,  a  period 
of  gathering;  the  second,  extending  from 
five  to  seven  or  eight,  is  a  period  of  motor 
development,  of  dramatization — acting  and 
doing;  the  third,  extending  from  seven  to 
twelve  or  fourteen,  is  a  period  of  intel- 
lectual development,  of  the  associative  or 
higher  brain  centers  and  the  accessory 
muscles,  an  excellent  time  for  necessary 
habituation  and  drill  work.  At  first  the 
dominant  interests  seem  to  be  aroused 
through  dermal  changes,  then  through  the 
development  of  the  fundamental  muscles, 
and  finally  through  the  development  of  the 
accessories  or  finer  muscles. 

With  the  growth  changes  that  take  place 
in  adolescence  the  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  again  repeated  in  the  same  order. 
First  come  the  changing  sense-feelings  and 
emotions  due  to  the  growth  of  the  sex 
organs  and  related  tissues,  causing  the  rest- 
lessness, stress  and  strain  of  the  adolescent. 
Through  this  growth  the  entire  leverage  of 
the  body  changes  and  makes  necessary  to 
the  youth  the  need  of  refinding  himself  in 
motor  habits  and  muscular  control.  And 
finally,  the  medullation  of  the  tangential 
nerve-fibers,  the  growth  of  the  highest 
brain  centers  and  the  accessory  muscles, 
enable  the  youth  to  select  his  life's  calling, 
to  specialize,  and  to  live  the  life  of  a  man. 

I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion  of  ideals,  but  will  merely  mention  three 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cation. According  to  the  first,  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  to  fashion  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  image  of  the  past,  usually  the 
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best  past.  It  is  the  humanistic  ideal  and 
tends  to  make  the  civilization  conservative 
and  static.  According  to  the  second,  the 
purpose  of  education  is  to  fit  the  individual 
to  the  conditions  of  the  present,  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  social,  political  and 
industrial  life.  It  is  known  as  the  utilita- 
rian or  vocational  ideal  and  lays  stress  on 
education  for  citizenship.  According  to  the 
third,  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop 
a  man,  the  best  man  possible  under  the  con- 
ditions; to  assist  nature  through  nurture; 
to  enable  the  individual  to  find  himself, 
and  to  evolve  naturally  and  rapidly  to  the 
highest  levels  and  even  to  rise  above  them. 
According  to  the  latter  conception  of  edu- 
cation the  initiative  must  come  from  within. 
Teaching  becomes  the  effort  to  make  others 
see  and  live  what  you  see  and  live. 

Development  results  from  the  interaction 
of  the  organism  and  its  environment  by 
means  of  which  both  are  modified.  In  this 
process  of  interaction  there  are  four  factors 
that  should  be  noted:  the  surrounding 
physical  environment;  the  surrounding  so- 
cial environment;  the  growing  organism; 
and  the  self-active,  organizing,  directing, 
controlling  force  known  as  aspiration, 
longing,  aim.  Man  is  a  great  dynamo  or 
generator  of  vital  energy.  This  energy  is 
constantly  increasing  through  nutrition 
and  growth.  It  is  the  purpose  of  education 
to  enable  the  individual  to  organize,  con- 
trol and  utilize  this  energy.  The  process 
brings  more  of  happiness  and  real  worth 
when  it  takes  place  under  methods  of  con- 
struction. This  accumulating  energy  of 
the  growing  individual  must  have  an  outlet 
and  will  seek  it  in  work  or  play,  in  channels 
of  righteousness  or  in  paths  of  evil.  Edu- 
cation should  teach  one  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  inheritance,  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, to  live  truly,  and  to  act  nobly. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  graduate  school 
of  education  to  give  dignity  and  productive 


scholarship  to  the  teaching  profession;  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  learning;  to  en- 
courage scientific  research  in  education;  to 
create  a  more  intelligent  and  more  efficient 
body  of  teachers;  to  direct  educational  in- 
vestigations and  school  surveys,  both  state 
and  national;  to  furnish  inspiration  and 
guidance  to  normal  schools  and  under- 
graduate schools  of  education ;  to  encourage 
able  schoolmen  to  make  use  of  its  labora- 
tories in  carrying  on  investigations  that 
may  be  of  value  to  the  profession ;  to  become 
a  source  of  supply  of  the  best-trained  teach- 
ers; to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  thought 
that  scientific  research  and  productive 
scholarship  are  incompatible  with  the  best 
teaching  ability.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
things  for  which  the  graduate  school  of  edu- 
cation should  stand.  But  above  all  these 
schools  should  create  in  their  midst  the  true 
teaching  spirit.  They  should  stimulate  men 
and  women  to  become  interested  in  research 
and  productive  activity;  to  discover,  vital- 
ize, and  distribute  truth ;  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  that  truth  and  to  inspire  others 
to  do  so.  These  schools  should  create  for 
the  teaching  profession  the  confidence  and 
scholarship  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  other 
learned  professions. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
University  op  Nebraska 


THE  LATIN  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENT 

Should  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  well 
trained  in  an  acceptable  high  or  prepara- 
tory school,  but  who  has  not  studied  Latin, 
be  refused  admittance  to  the  regular  course 
of  a  first-class  college  granting  the  degree 
of -Bachelor  of  Arts?  This  question  calls 
up  the  long-time  controversy  over  the  in- 
dispensability  of  Latin,  for  both  mental  dis- 
cipline and  cultural  value,  in  a  rightly 
articulated  scheme  of  education. 

For  many  years  a  sharp  conflict  has  been 
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waging  between  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  colleges  over  the  college  entrance 
requirements,  the  preparatory  schools 
claiming,  with  force  of  right,  that  the  col- 
leges have  made  unreasonable  demands 
upon  the  preparatory  schools  in  the  fitting 
of  boys  and  girls  to  enter  college.  The 
higher  institutions  have  professed  their  de- 
sire and  intention  to  articulate  with  the 
preparatory  schools  and  then  in  the  same 
breath  have  prescribed  practically  the 
course  which  these  schools  must  follow  in 
order  to  have  their  graduates  admitted  to 
college.  When  it  is  considered  that  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  percentage  of  high-school 
students  go  to  college,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  waste  of  educational  energy  and  an  injus- 
tice to  the  large  majority  of  pupils,  if  the 
curricula  of  our  high  schools  were  arranged 
only  with  a  college  education  in  view. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is  to  train 
the  mind  to  think.  If  a  first-class  high 
school,  having  due  regard  to  the  disciplinary 
value  of  the  subjects  taught,  can  prepare  a 
boy  to  think,  even  though  he  does  not  study 
Latin,  it  is  unreasonable  to  prevent  that 
boy  from  going  to  college  simply  because  he 
is  unfamiliar  with  Caesar,  Virgil  and 
Cicero.  Many  a  high-school  student  does 
not  wake  up  to  the  desire  for  a  college  edu- 
cation until  two  or  three  years  of  his  high- 
school  course  are  run.  Then,  if  he  has  not 
studied  Latin,  and  Latin  is  a  requirement, 
he  will  either  be  barred  from  entrance  to 
college  or  be  sorely  handicapped  in  making 
up  what  he  has  good  reason  to  think  is  a 
waste  of  time.  Our  country  is  too  demo- 
cratic, and  the  will  of  the  people  too  apt  to 
prevail,  to  allow  such  a  condition  to  stand 
long.  As  a  result  a  distinct  geographical 
cleavage  has  been  drawn  between  the  Latin 
and  the  non-Latin  requirement  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Of  the  fifty-nine  colleges 
placed  in  Class  I.  by  the  United  States  Bu- 


reau of  Education,  taking  this  classification 
merely  as  a  basis  for  illustration,  only 
twelve  absolutely  require  Latin  for  gradua- 
tion. Seven  of  these  institutions  are  ex- 
clusively for  women  and  four  exclusively 
for  men.  All  of  them,  except  Oberlin  (a 
co-educational  institution),  are  east  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Of  the  said  fifty-nine  colleges 
and  universities,  only  seventeen  require 
Latin  or  Greek  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  and  all  of  these,  except  Colorado 
College,  are  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 

This  geographical  separation  of  Latin 
and  non-Latin  requiring  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  easily  explained.  Education  had 
its  inception  in  our  country  in  New  Eng- 
land with  the  privately  endowed  college. 
When  collegiate  and  preparatory  work  were 
separated,  privately  endowed  and  controlled 
preparatory  schools  became  the  feeders  of 
the  colleges.  These  higher  and  lower  insti- 
tutions were  independent  of  state  control 
and  largely  of  public  opinion.  When  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Princeton  were  organized 
Greek  and  Latin  were  the  professional 
studies.  And  the  boy  who  intended  to  enter 
one  of  the  professions,  or  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  life  of  leisure,  went  to  college. 
Hence,  the  classical  languages  could  be  re- 
quired with  no  reference  to  the  larger  so- 
cial significance  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing. When  our  country  pushed  westward 
education  took  on  more  of  a  public  func- 
tion. The  state  university  and  the  high 
school  were  born  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  education  of  and  for  the  people  became 
an  established  fact.  It  was  only  gradually, 
however,  that  the  west  was  emancipated 
educationally  from  the  domination  of  the 
east.  This  domination,  on  the  whole,  was 
good,  for,  by  insisting  upon  high  stand- 
ards, it  strengthened  the  high  schools. 
That  this  domination  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue, however,  is  now  well  recognized. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
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Bureau  of  Education,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen, 
specialist  of  the  bureau,  reviews  the  prog- 
ress of  our  colleges  and  universities.  He 
says : 

New  England  has  been  preeminently  the  strong- 
hold of  the  principle  of  private  as  opposed  to  state 
control  of  higher  education.  Maine  is  the  only 
state  of  the  group  having  a  state  university  of  the 
same  type  as  the  state  universities  of  the  west  and 
south.  The  colleges  of  New  England,  being 
neither  tax  supported  nor  managed  by  public 
officers,  have  determined  the  content  and  set  the 
aims  of  higher  education  according  to  their  own 
best  judgment,  without  reference  to  the  desires  of 
the  lower  schools.  'They  have,  indeed,  been  in  a 
position  to  force  the  secondary  schools  to  give  such 
courses  and  establish  such  standards  as  the  col- 
leges themselves  have  prescribed.  The  complaints 
of  "college  domination  of  the  high  school,' ' 
which  have  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  edu- 
cational discussions,  have  perhaps  most  frequently 
referred  to  the  colleges  of  New  England. 

In  another  bulletin  of  the  same  bureau, 
entitled:  "The  Reorganization  of  Second- 
ary Education,"  Professor  Walter  Eugene 
Foster,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  an- 
cient languages,  after  saying  all  that  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  admits  that  the  rigid  classical  lan- 
guage requirement  can  no  longer  be  en- 
forced. He  passes  this  judgment  upon  the 
unreasonably  inflexible  rules  for  entrance 
to  many  colleges  and  universities: 

The  high  schools  have  been  slow  to  react  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  times.  The  colleges  are  responsible 
in  no  small  measure  for  this  condition.  The  high 
school  is  not  yet  free  from  traditionalism  and 
from  the  domination  of  college  and  university. 
The  rigid  entrance  requirements  still  tend  to 
cripple  and  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  high 
schools.  In  comparatively  recent  years  colleges 
have  developed  the  elective  systems,  so  far  as  their 
own  courses  are  concerned,  but  they  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  slow  to  extend  that  policy  to  entrance 
requirements.  But  conditions  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing. The  day  is  coming  and  is  almost  here  when 
it  will  be  generally  recognized  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  public  high  school  is  to  fit  for  life.  The 
college  in  turn  will  recognize  that  this  preparation 
for  life  is  also  the  best  preparation  for  college. 
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The  high  schools  belong  to  all  the  people  and  must 
serve  the  children  of  all  the  people.  Whatever  any 
considerable  number  of  the  people  wish  to  have 
taught  must  be  taught.  If  there  is  not  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  people  that  wish  their  children 
to  study  a  subject,  very  soon  that  subject  will 
cease  to  be  taught  in  our  public  high  schools.  In 
these  democratic  institutions  every  subject  must 
stand  or  fall  on  its  merits. 

The  college  "firm  in  its  belief  in  the 
training  and  cultural  value  of  certain  tra- 
ditional subjects,"  says  Principal  Wilson 
Farrand,  "has  failed  to  recognize  ade- 
quately the  valid  claims  of  some  of  the 
newer  studies.  .  .  .  Absorbed  in  its  own 
problems  and  pursuing  its  own  aims,  it  has 
closed  the  door  in  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
brightest,  most  earnest  and  most  promising 
students,  whose  chief  fault  is  that  they 
failed  to  decide  early  enough  that  they 
wished  to  go  to  college."  If  the  college  con- 
tinues to  hold 

rigidly  to  what  it  believes  to  be  best  for  its  own 
purposes,  it  will  mean  the  restriction  of  its  privi- 
leges largely  to  students  coming  from  a  special 
class  of  schools  that  are  able  and  willing  to  con- 
form to  its  demands.  It  will  mean  the  narrowing 
of  its  scope,  and  the  exclusion  of  many  brilliant 
and  promising  students,  who,  with  proper  training, 
would  be  likely  to  develop  into  able  leaders.* 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  col- 
leges and  universities,  even  though  under 
private  endowment  and  control,  do  not  also 
"belong  to  all  the  people"  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  "serve  the  children  of  all  the 
people."  Educational  exclusiveness  can 
not  be  tolerated  in  our  country.  A  head- 
line in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of 
April  16,  1915,  announces  that  "Yale's 
Doors  Swing  Open."  The  point  of  the 
heading  is  that  Yale,  in  conjunction  with 
Harvard  and  Princeton  and  in  collabora- 
tion wTith  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  has  by  unanimous  vote  of  its 
faculties  decided  to  modify  the  present 

i  School  and  Society,  Vol.  I.,  Number  15,  pp. 
508,  509. 
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rigid  entrance  requirement,  and  permit 
students  to  enter  its  freshman  class  after 
passing  a  comprehensive  examination  in 
four  subjects,  the  examination  being  set  to 
test  the  intellectual  power  and  not  the 
memorizing  achievements  of  the  applicant. 
Quality  of  mental  training  and  not  quan- 
tity of  work  covered,  in  other  words,  will 
be  the  criterion.  1  'Hereafter,"  comments 
the  Transcript, 

the  comparatively  few  men  who  plan  to  go  to  col- 
lege will  not  be  able  to  dominate  the  life  and  reg- 
ulate the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.  .  .  . 
That  this  radical  move  will  make  admission  to  Yale 
easier  can  not  be  doubted.  The  university  authori- 
ties will  probably  object  to  any  insinuation  that 
entrance  requirements  have  been  lowered,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  any  average  boy  will  think  him- 
self relieved  of  a  large  burden  when  he  learns 
that  he  is  to  be  examined  in  four  subjects  instead 
of  in  a  dozen.  The  Yale  announcement  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  in  all  quarters,  but  it  will  be 
particularly  good  news  to  the  middle  west  and 
west,  where  high  schools  have  not  been  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  letting  colleges  dictate  to  them. 
Such  institutions  are  now  given  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  boys  for  Yale  without  going  through  the 
formality  of  rearranging  their  whole  curriculum. 

Professor  R.  N.  Corwin  in  the  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly,  speaking  of  this  change 
in  the  entrance  method  at  Yale,  compares 
the  training  of  the  boy  in  a  fitting  or 
"cramming  school"2  for  Yale  and  of  a  boy 
in  the  high  school. 

It  is  well  known  that  boys  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  preparatory  school  education,  and 
are  therefore  especially  prepared  for  college,  pass 
better  entrance  examinations  than  boys  who  pre- 
pare in  high  schools  where  no  special  provision  is 
made  for  college  preparation;  and  yet  the  boys 
with  the  technically  defective  preparation  of  the 
high  school  proportionally  outclass  and  outnum- 
ber their  more  fortunate  and  specially  prepared 
classmates.  Preparation  for  college,  then,  is  not 
necessarily  synonymous  with  fitness  for  college 
work.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  new  plan  of  admission,  that 
it  will  tend  to  produce  a  healthy  readjustment  of 

2  This  phrase  is  ours. 


conditions  which  now  seem  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
alignment. 

Dean  Hurlburt,  of  Harvard,  said  re- 
cently that  last  year  the  Harvard  committee 
on  entrance  hesitated  a  long  time  in  ad- 
mitting a  young  man  from  an  unknown 
high  school  who  was  not  technically  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  entrance  requirement,  but 
who  during  the  year  has  shown  splendid 
mental  power  and  is  now  the  leader  of  his 
class  in  scholarship.  Last  year  Brown 
University,  as  an  experiment,  admitted  ten 
men  who  were  unable  for  various  reasons  to 
fulfil  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
Nine  of  these  men,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dean  Otis  E.  Randall,  "proved  to 
be  unusually  good  students  and  worthy  of 
the  opportunity  which  was  opened  to 
them." 

Under  the  comprehensive  examination 
system  adopted  by  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton,  Latin,  undoubtedly,  will  still  be 
one  of  the  subjects  indicated  for  examina- 
tion. But  this  system  pushes  the  door  into 
our  best  colleges  wide  open.  For  having 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  entrance  into  college 
not  a  matter  of  subjects  merely,  but  of  in- 
tellectual calibre,  logically  college  author- 
ities can  not  refuse  admittance  to  the  stu- 
dent who  meets  this  mental  test,  even 
though  he  has  had  no  training  in  Latin. 

This  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
these  prominent  eastern  universities,  which 
will  ultimately  make  Latin  and  Greek  op- 
tional as  entrance  subjects,  is  in  line  with 
the  tendency  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  1895-6  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  in  our  country 
required  Greek  for  entrance  to  the  A.B. 
degree,  in  1907-8  the  percentage  fell  to 
twenty-two  per  cent.,  while  to-day  it  is  only 
five  per  cent.  In  1895-6  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties required  Latin  for  entrance  to  the  A.B. 
degree,  in  1907-8  the  percentage  fell  to 
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sixty-three  per  cent.,  while  to-day  the  per- 
centage is  forty-one  per  cent.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  six  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to-day  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  re- 
quired for  entrance  to  the  A.B.  degree.  It 
is  significant  that  the  first-class  institutions 
took  the  lead  in  abolishing  the  classical 
language  requirement.  The  second-class 
colleges  held  on  to  this  requirement  longest. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  standard 
of  education  in  our  country  has  steadily 
been  raised.  At  no  time  in  our  history  has 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  teacher,  the 
clergyman,  the  engineer,  the  business  man, 
been  better  trained  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities than  he  is  being  trained  to-day. 
And  such  agencies  as  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the 
General  Education  Board,  and  the  Sage 
Foundation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  themselves,  will 
continue  to  have  an  upward  attractive  in- 
fluence in  educational  ideals  and  standards. 

No  discrimination  is  made  against  Latin 
or  Greek.  Their  disciplinary  and  cultural 
values  are  fully  appreciated.  It  would  be 
a  great  pity  if  the  civilizations  and  litera- 
tures of  Greece  and  Rome  were  lost  to  our 
students  simply  because  Greek  and  Latin 
were  no  longer  required.  But  this  will  not 
be  the  case.  A  translation  can  not  take  the 
place  of  the  original;  but  the  clarity  and 
force  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  vigor 
and  incisiveness  of  the  thought,  will  be 
evident  in  any  good  translation.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies  and  psalms 
would  be  lost  to  the  modern  reader.  For 
who  to-day  reads  Hebrew?  Favored  is  he 
who  takes  to  Greek  and  Latin.  His  joy  will 
be  full.  But  the  fullness  will  come  not 
from  a  haphazard  and  painfully  continued 
three  or  four  years'  struggling  in  the  un- 
steady saddle  of  a  pony  for  a  meager  pro- 
ficiency in  Latin  or  Greek.    It  can  come 


only  from  the  inspiration  of  a  long,  earnest, 
voluntary,  and,  therefore,  enjoyable  study. 

The  point  is  that  in  our  educational 
scheme  to-day  the  ancient  languages  can  no 
longer  claim  a  preferential  importance  to 
the  inclusion  of  Latin  or  Greek  as  an  abso- 
lute requirement  for  entrance  into  college, 
or  even  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Statistics  and 
opinions  can  be  had  to  show  the  great  value 
of  Latin  in  the  training  of  the  mind  and 
the  development  of  culture.  But  statistics 
just  as  valid  and  opinions  just  as  strong 
can  be  secured  to  prove  the  contrary.  The 
question  is  really  not  an  educational  one  at 
all.  It  is  a  practical  question.  As  Latin 
can  not  be  proved  to  be  the  one  absolute 
requisite  to  an  intensive  and  effective  edu- 
cation, and  as  many  exceedingly  successful 
men  never  studied  Latin,  we  face  the  alter- 
native of  making  education  in  our  best  col- 
leges exclusive,  so  far  as  the  Latin  require- 
ment is  concerned,  or  using  the  educational 
energy  of  our  first-class  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  largest  number  of  young 
men  and  women.  "In  a  democratic  nation, 
spread  over  a  continent,  and  in  which  sec- 
ondary education  presents  great  local  di- 
versities," said  President  Eliot  nineteen 
years  ago,  "colleges  and  universities,  if 
they  would  retain  a  national  character  and 
influence,  must  be  careful  not  to  offer  un- 
necessary obstacles  to  the  admission  of 
young  men  of  adequate  though  diversified 
preliminary  training. ' ' 

William  W.  Guth 

Goucher  College 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

The  commission  of  education  reports  the 
following  bills  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Congress : 

To  establish  a  bureau  for  the  study  of  the 
criminal,  pauper  and  defective  classes. 

To  provide  for  an  increased  annual  appropria- 
tion for  agricultural  experiment  stations,  to  be 
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used  in  research  and  experiments  in  home  econom- 
ics, and  regulating  the  expenditure  thereof. 

Granting  to  the  state  of  Colorado  sections  2  and 
32  of  every  township  of  said  state  for  educational 
purposes. 

To  encourage  military  instruction  in  certain 
educational  institutions. 

To  establish  a  school  and  home  for  feeble- 
minded persons  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  incorporation  of  the  General  Board  of 
Religious  Education  (of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church). 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

As  reported  by  state  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, the  following  bills  have  been  passed  or 
reported  favorably: 

Makes  medical  inspection  optional.  Passed  sec- 
ond reading  February  15. 

Appropriates  $40,000  in  supplemental  bill  for 
state-aided  vocational  schools.  Passed  Senate. 
Passed  second  reading  in  House  March  8. 

Appropriates  $60,000  in  annual  bill  for  state- 
aided  vocational  schools.  Passed  Senate.  Passed 
second  reading  in  House  March  8. 

Provides  that  districts  supporting  vocational 
education  shall  not  after  July  1,  1916,  receive 
state  aid  in  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment. Passed  Senate.  Passed  second  reading  in 
House  March  8. 

Authorizes  use  of  parks  as  playgrounds  for 
school  pupils.  Passed  Senate.  Passed  second 
reading  in  House  March  8. 

Authorizes  boards  of  education  to  improve 
playgrounds.    Passed  second  reading  February  28. 

Applies  section  74  of  the  school  law  to  towns. 
Passed  second  reading  February  28.  (Provides 
for  superintendent  of  schools.) 

Provides  for  compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Passed  House.  Passed  second  reading  in  Senate 
March  8. 

Provides  for  collection  of  savings  from  school 
children.  Signed  by  governor  February  28. 
Chapter  13. 

Permits  county  vocational  boards  to  borrow 
money.  Passed  House.  Passed  third  reading  in 
Senate  March  8. 

Extends  tenure  of  office  to  attendance  officers, 
Passed  third  reading  February  29. 

Requires  notice  from  teacher  of  intention  to 
teach.  Passed  third  reading,  amended,  February 
23. 

Provides  for  normal  school  at  Elizabeth. 
Passed  second  reading  February  16. 

Provides  for  more  than  one  place  for  holding 


elections.  Passed  House.  Passed  second  reading 
in  Senate  March  8. 

Authorizes  boards  of  education  to  borrow 
money  as  needed  for  building  school  building. 
Passed  House.  Passed  second  reading  in  Senate 
March  6. 

Provides  for  military  training  in  the  high 
school.    Passed  third  reading  March  8. 

Increases  probationary  period  of  teachers. 
Passed  second  reading  February  16. 

Governs  granting  of  degrees  by  institutions  of 
learning.  Passed  House.  Passed  second  reading 
in  Senate  March  6. 

Provides  for  retirement  of  janitors.  Passed 
second  reading  March  6. 

Allows  operation  of  evening  schools  3  evenings 
a  week.    Passed  second  reading  February  28. 

Appropriates  $2,000  for  investigation  of  in- 
struction in  military  training.  Passed  third  read- 
ing March  8. 

Permits  increase  in  salaries  of  clerks  to  county 
superintendents  in  first-class  counties.  Recom- 
mitted and  passed  second  reading  March  1. 

Adds  assistant  commissioner  of  education  to 
state  board  of  examiners.  Passed  third  reading 
March  7. 

Concerns  apportionment  of  school  moneys  for 
intermediate  schools.  Passed  third  reading 
March  7. 

THE  A.B.  AND  B.S.  DEGREES  AT  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Announcement  as  given  out  by  the  trustees : 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  faculties  and 
administrative  boards  concerned,  concurred  in 
by  the  university  council,  very  important  ac- 
tion was  taken  relative  to  the  educational 
policy  of  the  university.  Beginning  with  the 
next  academic  year,  all  students  enrolled  in 
Columbia  College  will  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  for  that  de- 
gree alone.  This  means  that  the  degree  of 
B.S.  will  no  longer  be  conferred  for  work  in 
Columbia  College,  and  that  Latin  will  not  be 
a  prescribed  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  The  undergraduate  course 
will  be  reorganized  and  greatly  strengthened 
so  as  to  prevent  undue  scattering  of  interest 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  students,  while 
retaining  the  advantages  of  a  flexible  program 
of  study,  with  considerable  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  each  student.    A  graduate  of 
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Columbia  College  will  therefore  gain  a  degree 
which  it  will  be  the  proper  and  special  priv- 
ilege of  the  college  to  confer  and  which  will 
not  be  given  on  the  recommendation  of  any 
other  faculty  or  administrative  board  in  the 
university. 

Although  the  degree  of  B.S.  has  been  abol- 
ished in  Columbia  College,  its  general  use 
throughout  the  various  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  extended.  Students  in  the 
new  school  of  business,  which  will  open  on 
September  24,  will  be  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  or  master  of  sci- 
ence, according  as  they  are  pursuing  under- 
graduate or  graduate  work.  Students  of  medi- 
cine who  have  not  less  than  two  years  of 
undergraduate  work  in  a  college  or  scientific 
school  of  high  standing  and  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  College,  may  become  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
medicine.  The  degree  of  B.S.  in  medicine,  in 
education,  in  practical  arts,  in  architecture  and 
in  pharmacy  will  hereafter  mean  that  the  stu- 
dent, having  first  passed  through  not  less  than 
two  years  of  work  in  a  college  or  scientific 
school,  has  then  successfully  for  not  less  than 
two  additional  years,  pursued  a  severe  course 
of  study  in  the  particular  professional  subject 
or  group  of  subjects  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  faculty  or  administrative  board  which 
recommends  him  for  the  degree. 

FACULTY  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

The  trustees  of  Cornell  University,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  faculty,  have,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Cornell  Alumni  Weekly,  adopted  a 
plan  designed  to  give  the  faculty  a  larger 
voice  than  it  now  has  in  the  government  of  the 
university.  The  trustees  on  April  29  adopted 
two  resolutions,  the  one  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  three  from  the 
faculty  of  each  college  of  the  university  to 
meet  with  the  standing  committees  of  the 
board  of  trustees  to  consider  questions  relat- 
ing to  that  college,  and  the  other  inviting  the 
university  faculty  to  select  not  more  than  three 
delegates  who  are  to  sit  with  the  board  and 
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have  all  the  powers  of  trustees  except  that  of 
voting. 

The  plan  of  inviting  faculty  delegates  to  sit 
with  the  trustees  appears  to  be  adopted  for  an 
experimental  term  of  three  years  only,  and  it3 
continuance  beyond  that  period  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  depend  upon  what  it  accomplishes  in 
practise.  The  faculty  has  the  choice  of  select- 
ing delegates  for  the  full  term  of  three  years  or 
of  fixing  a  shorter  term  with  the  object  of 
having  a  succession  in  the  office  within  that 
period. 

At  its  meeting  of  April  29  the  board  received 
the  final  report  of  a  special  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  in  January,  1913,  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  recommendations 
which  President  Schurman,  in  his  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  1911-12,  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  faculty  of  the  university  should  have 
a  larger  measure  of  participation  in  its  gov- 
ernment. A  conference  committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  faculty  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  trustees  and  the  two  committees  had  had 
many  joint  meetings.  The  trustees'  com- 
mittee submitted  an  exhaustive  report  to  the 
board  last  November  and  made  two  recommen- 
dations, to  virtually  the  same  effect  as  the  two 
resolutions  outlined  in  the  paragraph  above. 
At  its  meeting  last  January  the  board  ap- 
proved the  plan  of  councils  representing  the 
several  faculties  for  conference  with  the  trus- 
tees, and  referred  the  whole  question  back  to 
its  committee  for  further  conference  with  the 
university  faculty  committee.  Between  the 
January  and  April  meetings  such  conferences 
were  held,  and  at  the  April  meeting  the  trus- 
tees' committee  was  able  to  report  a  plan 
which  had  received  the  approval  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty. 

In  approving  the  recommendations  made  in 
that  report  the  board  adopted  two  resolutions. 
The  first  resolution  provides  that  the  faculty  of 
each  college  situated  in  Ithaca  except  the  state 
colleges  shall  be  invited  from  time  to  time  to 
select  two  of  its  members  who,  with  the  dean 
of  such  faculty,  shall  constitute  a  committee 
for  conference  with  the  trustees.  The  reason 
why  the  medical  college  at  New  York  and  the 
two  state  colleges  at  Ithaca  are  excepted  from 
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this  provision  is  that  they  each  have  already 
a  council  composed  of  trustee  and  faculty 
members.  Each  of  the  college  faculty  com- 
mittees thus  constituted  is  to  meet  as  often  as 
desired  with  any  one  of  the  three  standing 
committees  of  the  board,  namely,  the  com- 
mittees on  general  administration,  finance 
and  buildings  and  grounds,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  its 
college.  The  members  of  each  faculty  com- 
mittee other  than  the  dean  are  to  be  selected 
by  ballot.  The  faculty  of  each  college  is  to 
determine  the  power  of  its  conference  com- 
mittee. That  is  to  say,  the  committee  may,  if 
the  faculty  chooses,  be  ordered  to  serve  for  a 
definite  term,  or  it  may,  if  the  faculty  prefers, 
be  constituted  as  any  occasion  for  conference 
arises  and  only  for  that  occasion. 

The  second  resolution  adopted  by  the  trus- 
tees provides  that  during  a  period  of  three 
years  beginning  June  1,  1916,  the  university 
faculty  may  be  represented  at  meetings  of  the 
board  by  delegates.  The  faculty  is  authorized 
and  invited  to  select  these  delegates,  who  are 
not  at  any  time  to  exceed  three  in  number. 
The  faculty  is  to  select  the  delegates  by 
ballot  and  is  to  fix  their  terms  of  office,  which 
are  not  to  extend  beyond  the  term  of  three 
years  mentioned  above.  The  delegates  are  to 
have  the  right  to  meet  with  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  its  committee  on  general  adminis- 
tration and  are  to  possess  the  powers  of  trus- 
tees except  that  of  voting. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  chancellor  of  Stan- 
ford University,  has  retired  with  the  title  of 
chancellor  emeritus. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  was  reelected  president 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  May  5. 

Hermon  Atkins  MacNeil,  N.A.,  has  been 
chosen  to  execute  the  statue  of  Ezra  Cornell 
which  is  to  be  unveiled  on  the  occasion  of  the 
university's  semicentennial  celebration. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Ogden,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  been 
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elected  professor  of  education  and  head  of  the 
department  of  education  in  Cornell  University 
and  will  take  up  his  work  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  academic  year.  Dr.  William 
S.  Foster,  now  instructor  in  psychology  in  Cor- 
nell University  has  been  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education.  Dr.  David  Kennedy 
Fraser,  who  has  been  assistant  professor  of 
education  for  the  last  two  years,  has  resigned 
in  order  to  tender  his  services  to  the  British 
government.  The  headship  of  the  department 
of  education  has  been  cared  for  temporarily 
since  the  retirement  of  Professor  De  Garmo  in 
1914. 

Professor  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School,  will  give 
a  course  of  lectures  the  coming  summer  at  the 
State  Normal  College  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  the 
State  College  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  the 
State  University  at  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
ledge,  will  give  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate courses  in  educational  psychology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  during  the  summer  ses- 
sions. 

Dr.  Albert  Shiels,  director  of  reference 
and  research  in  the  department  of  education  of 
New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Schmidt,  of 
the  West  End  School  Center,  Boston,  were  the 
principal  speakers,  on  May  1,  at  the  eighth 
conference  in  the  series  on  "  A  Training 
Course  for  Workers  with  Immigrants,"  offered 
by  the  Harvard  department  of  university  ex- 
tension, the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Old  South  Association.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.  Dr. 
Shiels  spoke  on  "  Functions  of  Managers, 
Leaders  and  Volunteers,"  and  Mr.  Schmidt  on 
the  problem  of  immigration. 

Lewis  Perry,  principal  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  spoke  at  the  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege at  convocation  on  May  3  on  "  Goldsmith 
as  a  Dramatist."  On  May  8  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture was  given  at  the  college  by  Dr.  James  P. 
Porter,  dean  of  Clark  College,  on  "  How  Ani- 
mals and  Children  Learn." 

Professor  Laavrence  Martin,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  gave  the  Heilprin  Memo- 
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rial  Lecture  before  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Philadelphia  on  April  19,  1916.  The  title 
of  the  lecture  was  "  The  Gorge  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  as  a  Eival  of  the  Ehine  Gorge." 

The  Le  Conte  memorial  fellowship,  endowed 
by  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  California 
in  memory  of  John  and  Joseph  Le  Conte,  has 
been  awarded  for  1916-17  to  John  Hezekiah 
Levy,  for  graduate  work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  international  law. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  adviser  of  women  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity for  the  last  seven  years,  has  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Alumnae. 

Dr.  John  Bowter,  expert  accountant  and 
statistician  of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Princeton  University. 

Professor  Charles  D.  LIazen,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  formerly  professor  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  professor  of  European 
history  at  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  '85,  head  of  the 
English  department  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University  and  editor  of  The 
Yale  Review,  has  been  formally  appointed  dean 
of  the  Yale  Graduate  School  by  act  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee.  Other  appointments  have 
been  made  as  follows :  Joshua  Irving  Tracey, 
Ph.D.,  promoted  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  college;  Alexander  Louis 
Prince,  '10  M.,  promoted  to  be  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  school  of  medicine; 
Harry  Gordon  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  political  economy  in  the  col- 
lege. 

At  New  York  University,  Professor  Ralph 
Starr  Butler,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration in  the  school  of  commerce.  He 
had  charge  for  several  years  of  the  extension 
courses  in  business  at  Wisconsin.  Professor 
Marshall  S.  Brown  has  been  appointed  acting 
dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  pure  science, 
in  the  absence  of  Dean  Bouton,  who  will  spend 
the  year  in  study  at  Harvard  University. 


At  Amherst  College,  Professor  Walter  W. 
Stewart,  now  associate  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  economics;  Dr.  John  B. 
Zinn,  instructor  in  chemistry,  has  been  made 
associate  professor  of  chemistry;  Dr.  Waldo 
Shumway,  assistant  in  biology,  has  been  made 
instructor,  and  Walter  R.  Agard,  assistant  in 
English,  has  been  made  instructor  in  Greek. 

Appointments  at  Wellesley  College  have 
been  made  as  follows :  John  Charles  Duncan, 
Ph.D.  (California),  of  the  astronomical  de- 
partment of  Harvard  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of 
the  Whitin  Observatory;  Alice  I.  P.  Wood, 
Wellesley,  1894,  Ph.D.  (Columbia,  '09),  of  the 
Connecticut  College  for  Women,  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture; Donald  S.  Tucker,  M.A.,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  economics;  Edward  E.  Curtis,  Ph.D., 
of  Yale  University,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  history.  The  following  pro- 
motions are  also  announced:  Julia  E.  Moody, 
Ph.D.,  instructor  in  zoology,  becomes  associate 
professor  of  the  same  department;  Mary  C. 
Bliss,  M.A.,  instructor  in  botany,  assistant  pro- 
fessor; Alice  H.  Bushee,  M.A.,  instructor  in 
Spanish,  assistant  professor;  Eliza  J.  New- 
kirk,  M.A.,  instructor  in  architecture,  lec- 
turer. 

The  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California  which  last  year  enrolled  5,388  stu- 
dents, for  its  session  this  year,  from  June  26 
to  August  5,  will  include  among  the  visiting 
members  of  its  faculty  B.  M.  Allen,  professor 
of  zoology,  University  of  Kansas ;  H.  M.  Bates, 
dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  E.  K.  Broadus,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  University  of  Alberta;  R.  C.  Brooks, 
professor  of  political  science  at  Swarthmore; 
E.  R.  Clark,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  I.  J.  Cox,  professor  of 
American  history  in  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  C.  V.  Dyment,  professor  of  journalism, 
University  of  Oregon;  Kuno  Francke,  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  German  culture  at 
Harvard ;  Moses  Gomberg,  professor  of  organic 
chemistry,  University  of  Michigan;  D.  S.  Hill, 
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director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, New  Orleans;  R.  R.  Hill,  professor  of 
history,  University  of  New  Mexico;  I.  B. 
Stoughton  Holborn,  lecturer  for  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  University  extension  systems; 
Ramon  Jaen,  professor  of  Spanish  at  West 
Point;  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  professor  of 
Semitic  languages,  Pennsylvania;  R.  E. 
Schulz,  professor  of  Spanish,  University  of 
Southern  California;  W.  R.  Spalding,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  music,  Harvard;  F.  W. 
Taussig,  Henry  Lee  professor  of  economics, 
Harvard;  Merle  Thorpe,  professor  of  journal- 
ism, University  of  Kansas;  Veronine  Vestoff, 
Russian  ballet  master;  August  Vollmer,  chief 
of  police  of  Berkeley;  E.  J.  Wilczynski,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Chicago;  and  J.  A. 
Winans,  professor  of  public  speaking,  Cornell. 

Cornell  University  has  received  anonymous 
gifts  of  $25,000  and  $10,000  towards  a  fund  for 
the  building  of  a  dining  hall.  The  dining 
hall  fund,  including  a  previous  anonymous 
gift  of  $20,000,  now  amounts  to  $55,000.  The 
hall  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  residential  group 
now  under  construction. 

Chester  D.  Massey,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  has 
made  arrangements  to  turn  over  to  the  Amer- 
ican University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  $50,000 
from  the  Massey  estate.  The  money  is  to 
create  an  endowment  fund  bearing  the  name  of 
Hart  A.  Massey,  the  income  of  which  shall  be 
used  for  the  support  of  graduate  fellowships 
in  the  American  University.  In  the  assign- 
ments to  such  fellowships  priority  of  claim 
shall  be  allowed  to  young  men  and  women  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  But  if  the  fellow- 
ships are  not  thus  assigned,  they  shall  be  open 
to  all. 

Brown  University  receives  a  bequest  of 
$10,000  by  the  will  of  Colonel  Robert  H.  I. 
Goddard,  of  Warwick,  R.  I. 

An  appropriation  of  $4,000  has  been  made 
by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  course  of  sanitary  science  at  Rutgers 
College,  which  will  be  affiliated  with  the  course 
in  biology. 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  possibility  that  the  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity, owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  treasury, 


would  not  be  reopened  next  September,  was 
discussed  in  Columbia  after  the  meeting  of 
the  board  of  curators.  Through  an  arrange- 
ment made  with  local  bankers,  the  salaries 
of  university  employees  up  to  June  have  been 
guaranteed,  but  after  that  time  new  arrange- 
ments must  be  made.  For  the  last  few  months 
the  university  has  been  running  on  borrowed 
money. 

A  prize  fellowship  of  about  £100  is  offered 
by  the  English  Federation  of  University 
Women  for  research  of  direct  national  value  in 
the  present  crisis. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  naming  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
passing  of  the  Free  Academy,  the.  institution 
which  preceded  the  college,  was  celebrated  on 
May  4  by  the  returning  graduates.  The  cere- 
monies held  a  half  century  ago  were  described 
by  R.  R.  Bowker,  class  of  '68,  head  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  libraries,  who  was  master  of 
ceremonies  at  that  time.  A  brief  address  was 
made  by  Professor  John  R.  Sim. 

Vassar  College  held  its  annual  Founder's 
Day  celebration  on  May  5,  with  ceremonies 
observing  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare 
and  Cervantes. 

According  to  the  figures  issued  by  the  New 
England  enrollment  quarters,  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  students  for  the  camp  at  Plattsburg 
this  summer  is  as  follows : 


Harvard    185 

Yale    51 

Princeton    109 

Columbia    9 

Cornell    30 

Pennsylvania    19 


It  has  been  officially  announced  at  Dart- 
mouth College  that  the  administration  will 
grant  three  hours  of  college  credit  for  attend- 
ing the  Plattsburg  camp  this  summer  for  a 
period  of  five  weeks.  The  faculty  recom- 
mendation is  as  follows : 

That  the  faculty  recommend  to  the  trustees  of 
the  college  that  a  credit  of  three  hours  towards 
a  degree  be  granted  for  attendance  at  the  Platts- 
burg Summer  Camp,  or  any  other  similar  camp 
under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1916.  The  conditions  of  such 
credit  shall  be:  That  the  student  is  enrolled  in  the 
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college  at  the  close  of  the  present  college  year  and 
is  eligible  to  return  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
college  year;  that  he  shall  file  with  the  dean  of 
the  college,  on  or  before  July  1,  a  copy  of  his  en- 
rollment blank;  that  he  shall  attend  full  five 
weeks'  period  at  the  camp;  that  he  shall  secure 
from  the  authorities  of  the  camp  the  certificate  of 
competency  and  shall  present  the  same  to  the 
dean  on  or  before  October  1,  1916. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  on  May  2, 
an  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  American 
[Federation  of  Teachers,  was  effected,  and 
officers  were  elected.  The  federation  will  have 
as  its  members  organizations  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country  which  have  affiliated 
with  the  labor  movement.  Charles  B.  Still- 
man,  Chicago,  was  elected  president. 

The  proposition  to  take  $300,000  from  the 
$800,000  in  the  sinking  fund  of  the  New  York 
City  Retired  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
now  before  the  mayor,  was  debated  at  a  hear- 
ing given  by  the  mayor  on  May  4.  Opposi- 
tion to  it  was  voiced  by  City  Chamberlain 
Bruere,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  pal- 
liative. He  admitted  that  the  teachers  entitled 
to  pensions  have  not  been  paid  for  two  months 
and  a  half,  but  argued  that  this  would  be 
remedied  in  course  of  time,  because  many  of 
the  pensioners  were  dying  and  because  nearly 
1,000  teachers  who  are  eligible  for  retirement 
are  not  being  retired.  Mrs.  Lamson,  president 
of  the  Retired  Teachers'  Association,  argued 
that  the  law  under  which  these  teachers  had 
been  retired  was  still  in  operation  and  that 
until  it  is  repealed  the  pension  should  be  paid. 

A  new  fraternity  on  the  lines  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  has  been  formed  in  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration  by  a 
group  of  students  of  high  scholastic  rank.  The 
fraternity  is  the  fourteenth  national  chapter  of 
the  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  an  honorary  organiza- 
tion, admission  to  which  is  gained  by  high 
scholarship.  One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the 
body  is  "  to  foster  scientific  research  in  the 
fields  of  commerce,  accounts  and  finance." 

We  learn  from  The  Public  Servant  that 
President  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  has  appointed  a  committee 
of  five,  with  Professor  William  A.  Schaper  as 
chairman,  to  ascertain  what  the  state  of  Min- 


nesota is  doing  to  train  men  for  the  public 
service  and  what  changes  should  be  made. 
The  department  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  making  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  definitely  training 
men  for  positions  in  the  public  service.  Act- 
ing on  a  suggestion  of  Governor  David 
I.  Walsh,  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  an  investigation 
of  this  subject,  and  they  have  submitted  a  re- 
port on  "  Organized  Cooperation  between  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

Two  years'  work  in  the  Arts  College  will  be 
required  for  admittance  to  the  college  of  law 
at  the  Ohio  State  University,  under  the  ruling 
by  the  faculty  at  a  recent  meeting,  the  plan  to 
go  into  effect  with  the  class  that  enters  in  the 
fall  of  1917. 

The  curriculum  of  the  college  of  mining  of 
the  University  of  California  has  been  re- 
shaped so  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  soph- 
omore year  students  will  choose  between  min- 
ing engineering,  metallurgy,  economic  geol- 
ogy or  petroleum  engineering.  A  new  four- 
year  course  in  chemical  engineering  has  been 
announced  by  the  college  of  chemistry  of  the 
University  of  California,  of  which  Professor 
Gilbert  N".  Lewis  is  the  dean. 

The  authorities  of  New  York  University 
have  decided  to  require  two  years  of  college 
preparation  as  a  condition  of  entrance  into 
the  Medical  College.  The  new  ruling  goes 
into  effect  in  1918.  Heretofore  only  one  pre- 
paratory year  has  been  required. 

Kearney  Park,  the  5,400-acre  vineyard  and 
fruit  and  alfalfa  ranch  owned  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  seven  miles  from  Fresno, 
California,  is  this  year,  on  Saturday,  June  3, 
to  be  the  place  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  of  California  Alumni  Association, 
the  association  never  before  having  met  else- 
where than  in  Berkeley. 

The  annual  report  on  the  work  of  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  according  to  an  abstract 
in  Nature,  deals  with  the  period  February, 
1915-February,  1916,  and  includes  financial 
statements  for  the  session  1914-15.    The  total 
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number  of  students  who  registered  during  the 
session  1914-15  was  1,416,  being  a  decrease  of 
790  compared  with  the  preceding  session. 
During  the  session  335  men  students  withdrew 
to  join  H.M.  Forces,  and  forty-three  other  stu- 
dents to  undertake  some  other  recognized  form 
of  national  service  connected  with  the  war. 
The  total  fees  available  for  1914-15  amounted 
to  £18,936,  a  decrease  of  £9,775  on  the  previous 
session.  There  has  been  a  further  decrease, 
both  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  fees  re- 
ceived for  the  current  session.  The  financial 
result  in  the  course  of  two  sessions  is  that  the 
fee  revenue  has  declined  by  some  £24,000. 
The  position  has  been  relieved  by  Treasury 
grants  of  £10,500  for  the  sessions  1914-15  and 
1915-16,  and  economies  to  the  extent  of  about 
£9,000  will  reduce  the  probable  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  current  session  to  £3,500. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  MIGRATION  OF  ATHLETES  FROM  ONE  IN- 
STITUTION TO  ANOTHER1 

It  is  very  customary  at  this  time  in  college 
groups  and  wherever  college  professors  or  presi- 
dents meet  to  indulge  in  the  annual  moral  re- 
flections on  certain  evils  in  athletics.  Conse- 
quently this  discussion  is  very  seasonable.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  discuss  athletic  evils  while 
the  football  season  is  with  us,  particularly  if 
it  is  successful.  It  is  only  in  mid-winter  that 
we  usually  arrive  at  the  state  of  feeling  cer- 
tain moral  compunctions.  Then  we  discuss 
and  resolve.  But  is  the  conduct  of  athletics 
from  year  to  year  improved  ?  Will  any  resolu- 
tion of  ours  carry  weight  and  will  it  be  adopted  ? 
If  we  are  to  correct  any  evil  let  us  be  sure  first 
of  all  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils.  It  is 
not  by  new  legislation  that  we  shall  cure  the 
evils,  unless  we  are  agreed  to  overcome  certain 
moral  defects  which  lie  back  of  all  athletic 
transgressions  of  the  moral  law. 

The  first  evil  to  be  attacked  is  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  always  proper  to  cheat  the  cash- 
box  as  long  as  the  cash-box  does  not  show  that 
it  has  been  tampered  with.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  lack  of  real  sincerity  and  honesty  in 

i  Paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  College 
Presidents  of  Pennsylvania. 


the  observation  of  athletic  agreements  and 
rules.  It  is  not  only  the  desire  of  young  ath- 
letes to  seek  to  evade  certain  rules  without 
being  detected,  but  it  is  actually  the  teaching 
of  not  a  few  athletic  trainers  to  sacrifice  hon- 
esty, if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  winning  a 
game.  In  a  most  clever  way  we  have  learned 
how  to  do  things  that  are  not  punishable  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  although  they  transgress 
its  spirit.  If  we  are  to  have  a  vital  agreement 
as  to  the  injustice  of  enticing  men  away  from 
one  college  to  another  through  athletic  attrac- 
tions, we  must  first  of  all  convert  those  most 
directly  connected  with  athletics  to  a  thorough 
code  of  honesty  in  all  their  actions.  We  must 
work  counter  to  the  ideal  that  success  justifies 
any  moral  defect  in  a  transaction.  We  must 
enter  upon  a  campaign  to  eliminate  low  busi- 
ness ideals  from  college  athletics.  The  sad- 
dest fact  we  have  to  record  is  the  manner  in 
which  those  who  ought  to  be  leaders  aid  in 
corrupting  athletes.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  in 
which  an  athletic  writer  in  a  big  Philadelphia 
daily,  who  constantly  criticizes  actions  of  col- 
leges and  finds  fault  with  their  administration 
and  administrators,  and  argues  for  ideals,  in- 
duced several  college  students  secretly  to  be- 
come professionals  by  promising  them  that 
they  would  not  be  detected,  because  they  played 
at  a  great  distance  from  their  college.  This 
case  is  typical  of  the  sentiment  found  among 
athletic  committees,  coaches,  and  those  in 
closest  touch  with  the  situation.  They  under- 
stand how  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
faculty  committees.  What  we  must  do,  first 
of  all,  is  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  straightforward 
honesty  and  the  avoidance  of  all  duplicity  in 
the  conduct  of  mutual  athletic  relations.  An 
unspotted  honorable  record  must^be  superior 
to  any  success.  We  must  fight  the  American 
conception  that  to  win  is  better  than  playing 
a  fair  game.  Our  whole  ideal  of  sport  must 
be  moralized.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  this  we 
are  simply  putting  a  new  patch  on  an  old  gar- 
ment, and  finally  the  rent  will  be  worse  than 
ever. 

The  second  fundamental  evil  in  athletics  is 
hypocrisy.  We  are  always  very  ready  to  de- 
clare how  high  our  moral  standard  is  in  ath- 
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letics,  and  to  tell  with  a  certain  delight  about 
the  shortcomings  of  the  colleges  with  whom 
we  may  or  may  not  compete.  Whenever  the 
evil  everywhere  present  breaks  out  flagrantly 
at  any  one  point,  the  rest  of  us  with  com- 
placency thank  God  for  our  athletic  purity. 
This  may  be  entirely  sincere  on  the  part  of 
well-meaning  heads  of  colleges  and  innocent 
faculty  committees,  who  do  not  know  and  have 
not  had  it  thrust  upon  them,  what  athletic 
associations,  or  alumni,  or  coaches  may  be 
carrying  on  behind  their  backs.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  game  to  proclaim  the  purity  of  your  own 
team,  and  the  freedom  of  your  athletic  asso- 
ciation over  against  the  dishonesty  and  the 
breaking  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  others.  In 
student  talk  about  athletics  one  can  readily 
ascertain  a  whole  catalogue  of  evils  existing  in 
a  neighboring  institution,  some  of  them  true, 
some  of  them  partly  true,  and  some  of  them 
wholly  wrong.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  salve  for 
the  conscience,  and  aid  the  suppression  or 
blindness  of  our  own  defects,  to  know  all  that 
is  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  athletics  of 
other  institutions.  The  east  incriminates  the 
west,  the  west  looks  down  with  pity  upon  the 
east.  There  are  multitudes  of  motes  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  which  we  find  time  to  remove 
because,  forsooth,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  no  beams  of  our  own  to  remove.  To 
attack  the  athletic  integrity  of  another  insti- 
tution is  sometimes  good  policy,  particularly 
when  the  other  institution  has  a  winning  team. 
When  it  is  not  possible  to  rule  out  the  victory 
of  a  team  by  clever  and  partial  refereeing,  it 
is  always  proper  to  assail  and  question  its 
integrity  and  honesty.  I  am  told  that  unjust 
reports  are  spread  against  some  institutions 
when  they  are  successful  without  any  investi- 
gation of  the  facts.  In  this  case  success  in- 
vites attack,  and  hypocrisy  seizes  upon  its 
opportunity.  If  it  is  not  one  evil  that  exists 
in  an  institution,  certainly  another  is  found  in 
almost  every  institution.  If  we  are  to  have 
real  reform,  we  must  drop  the  holier-than-thou 
attitude,  overcome  jealousies,  and  honestly 
admit  merit  wherever  found.  Only  if  this  sin 
of  hypocrisy  is  overcome,  shall  we  be  able  to 
deal  justly  with  all  evils. 


I  am  honestly  in  favor  of  a  college  crusade 
against  the  fundamental  moral  deficiency  of 
dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  in  athletics.  But  a 
mere  discussion  such  as  we  annually  indulge 
in,  that  leads  nowhere  and  effects  no  real 
change,  may  be  a  pleasurable  way  of  spending 
a  day,  but  every  time  that  we  discuss  an  evil, 
without  consistently  overcoming  it,  we  are  de- 
ceiving ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 
There  has  been  too  much  discussion,  and  too 
little  vital  and  effective  action  in  the  reform 
of  athletics.  I  am  for  the  cash-box  that  will 
not  be  tampered  with  although  it  can  be  tam- 
pered with.  It  is  not  the  better  cash-box  that 
we  need,  but  the  better  morals. 

If  we  are  ready  to  fight  these  fundamental 
evils,  then,  I  believe,  we  can  readily  find  regu- 
lations to  carry  through  our  honest  and  sincere 
purpose.  The  first  regulation  which  I  would 
suggest  is  that  any  student,  who  is  dismissed 
from  one  institution  to  another  of  the  same 
grade,  that  is,  from  a  preparatory  school  to  a 
preparatory  school,  or  from  a  college  to  a  col- 
lege, shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any 
athletic  sport  of  the  institution  to  which  he  is 
dismissed,  during  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  college  or  preparatory  school  to 
which  he  has  gone.  I  believe  that  this  rule, 
with  honesty  of  purpose,  would  take  away  the 
temptation  of  alumni  to  scout  after  men  of 
other  colleges,  and  actually  to  go  upon  the 
campus  of  other  colleges  to  entice  away  stu- 
dents. The  loss  of  the  one  year  would  cer- 
tainly prove  a  deterrent  in  the  practise  of  ta- 
king athletes  from  other  institutions. 

A  second  regulation,  which  would  be  very 
helpful  and  would  reduce  the  desire  after  infla- 
tion in  athletics,  would  be  the  establishment 
of  an  impartial  central  board  consisting  of 
men  not  directly  connected  with  the  colleges 
which  play  each  other.  This  board  should  be 
empowered  to  decide  all  athletic  disputes,  but 
these  are  not  to  be  published  broadcast  in  the 
papers.  The  central  board  of  arbitration  is  to 
pass  on  all  questions,  and  any  college  which 
fails  to  abide  by  this  ruling  shall  be  cancelled 
from  the  list  of  eligible  colleges  for  athletics. 
Disputes  between  colleges  should  not  be  given 
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to  the  press,  and  used  to  discredit  each  other, 
but  fairly  adjusted. 

Athletic  competition  would  be  reduced  to  its 
proper  limit  and  the  evil  of  taking  athletes 
from  other  institutions,  as  well  as  similar 
evils,  would  be  eliminated,  if  colleges  were 
classified  by  a  central  board  according  to  the 
number  of  their  students.  Thus  there  might 
be  a  class  of  colleges  having  between  one  hun- 
dred and  five  hundred  students.  Another  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand;  and  a  third 
class  would  comprise  institutions  with  a  stu- 
dent-body of  one  thousand  and  over.  As  long 
as  the  present  practise  obtains,  when  colleges 
for  the  sake  of  prestige  or  for  the  sake  of 
income  play  other  colleges  or  universities  far 
beyond  their  size,  the  temptation  will  exist 
to  secure  adequate  material  to  make  at  least  a 
reasonable  showing.  It  is  altogether  impos- 
sible that  a  college  of  several  hundred  students 
shall  permanently  play  a  university  and  win, 
unless  under  peculiar  conditions  in  the  larger 
institution.  Let  us  have  real  competition  be- 
tween colleges  of  the  same  size,  and  honestly 
do  away  with  over-speculation  in  athletics. 
There  has  been  too  much  boastfulness  on  the 
part  of  smaller  colleges  in  their  effort  to  play 
larger  institutions.  For  the  sake  of  adver- 
tisement, and  to  please  the  vanity  of  the 
alumni,  they  have  been  put  into  a  position 
which  it  is  impossible  permanently  to  main- 
tain, unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. "We  are  classified  to-day  by  honest 
standards  of  education;  let  us  be  classified  by 
equally  honest  standards  in  athletics. 

John  A.  W.  Haas 

Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown,  Pa. 


QUOTATIONS 

EDUCATION  AND  CHILD  LABOR  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

A  number  of  distinguished  British  women 
have  issued  the  following  statement: 

It  is  a  strange  contradiction  that  at  a  time 
when  Britain  is  making  unparalleled  sacrifices  of 
her  manhood  in  defense  of  all  she  holds  dear,  we 
should  tolerate  simultaneously  an  attack  on  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  for  whom,  in  a 


large  measure,  these  sacrifices  are  made.  If  to 
our  lot  has  fallen  the  heat  and  stress  of  battle,  to 
them  will  fall  the  onerous  and  exacting  duties  of 
rebuilding  the  nation.  The  children  of  to-day 
are  the  citizens  of  to-morrow,  and  the  omens 
point  to  their  task  being  no  light  one.  To  fit 
them  for  it  by  every  means  in  our  power  is  a 
sacred  obligation  we  owe  to  the  dead.  The  lives 
given  in  Britain 's  cause  will  be  given  in  vain 
unless  we  rear  a  strong,  healthy,  and  efficient  gen- 
eration to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  and 
honorable  peace. 

It  seems  to  us  deplorable,  therefore,  that  this 
happier  future  for  which  we  pray  should  be  prej- 
udiced by  any  weakening  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem or  a  relaxation  of  the  safeguards  which  pro- 
tect the  employment  of  children.  Such  a  policy 
can  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
either  of  national  economy  or  war  emergency. 
Half  educated,  overworked  children  when  they 
grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  can  not  sustain 
worthily  the  obligations  of  an  imperial  race. 
Great  though  the  need  for  the  conservation  of  our 
national  resources  at  this  time,  public  retrench- 
ments must  be  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  wise  ex- 
pediency and  intelligent  discrimination  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials. 

Educational  economies,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  bricks  and  mortar,  have  our  hearty 
approval.  The  South  African  camp  schools  dur- 
ing the  Boer  War  proved  what  could  be  done 
under  a  sailcloth  with  enthusiasm  as  a  directing 
force.  Many  administrative  charges  can  doubt- 
less be  reduced  by  reorganization  of  work.  We 
feel  no  less  strongly,  however,  that  all  economies 
in  the  matter  of  personnel  (which  destroy  the 
essential  efficiency  of  education),  together  with 
proposals  to  exclude  infants  from  school  to  the 
age  of  six,  and  the  lowering  of  school  age  to  fa- 
cilitate the  employment  of  children  of  eleven  are 
fraught  with  real  national  peril.  In  view  of  the 
support  given  to  these  proposals  by  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  War  Agricultural  Committees,  and 
educational  authorities  the  danger  is  no  chimera. 
There  is  a  lack  of  imagination  in  all  this  which 
goes  to  the  root  of  a  great  national  failing.  Brit- 
ain's apathy  about  education  has  proved  the 
Achilles'  heel  through  which  time  over  and  again 
she  has  been  wounded  in  this  war.  From  German 
morality  and  German  standards  the  British  people 
recoil  in  horror.  But  from  German  educational 
efficiency  we  have  all  much  to  learn,  and,  indeed, 
may  have  much  to  fear  if  we  elect  deliberately  to 
fall  behind  in  the  race.    Scientific  method  is  still 
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in  its  infancy,  and  there  will  be  no  place  in  the 
new  world  for  any  race  which,  through  slipshod 
methods,  allows  the  younger  generation  to  grow 
up  half -trained  and  half -equipped  to  struggle  with 
the  heavy  obligations  of  modern  citizenship.  The 
error,  if  we  make  it,  is  bound  to  cost  us  dear. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  danger  of  the  present 
tendencies  is  a  very  real  one.  It  can  only  be  com- 
bated by  a  quickened  sense  of  public  opinion 
brought  to  bear  on  educational  and  civic  authori- 
ties, both  centrally  and  locally.  It  is  to  this  end 
we  make  the  present  appeal.  We  would  urge  our 
fellow-countrymen  to  realize  all  that  is  at  stake 
in  this  matter  and  not  jeopardize,  through  short- 
sightedness during  the  stress  of  war,  the  whole 
future  of  Britain  for  which  so  many  brave  lives 
daily  are  being  yielded  up. 

Sophie  Bryant, 

E.  Marion  Bryce, 

Janet  E.  Courtney, 

Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett, 

Elizabeth  S.  Haldane, 

Violet  Markham, 

Frances  H.  Melville, 

Mary  Scharlieb, 

Mary  A.  Ward, 

Jane  H.  Walker, 

Beatrice  Webb, 

H.  M.  White 

The  following  letter  on  the  subject  has  been 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  London  Times: 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses 
we  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  grave  problems 
involved  in  the  retrenchments  now  being  made  by 
many  local  authorities  in  educational  expenditure. 

All  citizens  are  being  urged  to  retrench  and  to 
save,  and  we  are  all  agreed  that  thrift  and  econ- 
omy are  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  to  our  secondary  schools  that  the  nation 
looks  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  teachers, 
and  if  through  false  economy  education  is  starved 
the  result  will  be  felt  later  on,  either  in  ill-pre- 
pared teachers  or  in  the  lack  of  teachers. 

It  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known  that  many 
local  authorities  are  effecting  their  chief  saving  by 
cutting  down  the  educational  service  (in  many 
cases  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  reduction  is  made 
under  this  head).  The  chief  economy  is  not  made 
by  consuming  less  material,  not  even  by  rearrang- 
ing school  hours  or  the  length  of  school  terms  so 
as  to  save  light  and  fuel;  but  it  has  been  brought 
about  in  most  cases  by  reducing  the  staff  and  con- 
sequently increasing  the  size  of  classes  to  a  degree 


which  would  have  been  generally  condemned  in 
pre-war  times. 

Some  few  authorities  have  consulted  teachers 
and  others  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  schools  as 
to  how  saving  may  be  made  without  gravely  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  But  in  most 
cases  those  directly  responsible  for  the  working  of 
the  schools  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  A 
cast-iron  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  the  officials 
of  the  authority  and  has  been  imposed  on  all 
schools  alike,  the  representations  of  managers  and 
governing  bodies  being  treated  with  complete  in- 
difference. 

This  policy  is  mortgaging  the  future  and  laying 
up  in  store  for  ourselves  a  host  of  difficulties  in 
time  to  come.  The  proposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Eetrenchment  to  exclude  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  (except  in  special  cases)  children  under 
five  at  a  time  when  so  many  mothers  of  young 
children  are  leaving  their  homes  to  replace  men — 
at  a  time,  too,  when  child  life  is  our  most  precious 
national  possession  and  should  be  safeguarded  by 
all  possible  means — is  but  one  instance  of  the  ill- 
judged  parsimony  which  it  is  sought  to  impose  on  us. 
We  have  a  right  to  urge  that,  whatever  economies 
may  be  made,  the  children  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
the  education  and  training  on  which  the  nation's 
hopes  for  the  future  mainly  depend;  that  where 
economies  are  made  in  schools,  they  shall  be  so 
planned  as  to  diminish  efficiency  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; and,  further,  that  these  economies,  made  in 
the  name  of  the  national  need,  shall  be  ear-marked 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  not  be  disbursed  in  an 
almost  imperceptible  dole  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  nation  will  surely  not  approve  of  retrench- 
ments in  education  which  make  effective  teaching 
almost  impossible;  nor  can  any  profession  consent 
to  work  permanently  under  conditions  so  precari- 
ous that  at  any  moment  the  work  of  years  may  be 
swept  away  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  public 
bodies,  impervious  to  remonstrance  or  argument. 
Yours  faithfully, 

A.  E.  Escott, 
President,  Association  of  Head  Mistresses, 

M.  E.  Eobertson, 

Ex-President 
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Education — May 

Some  needs  of  our  high  schools:  Steven  S.  Colvin. 
Dartmouth  and  the  schools:   James  L.  McCon- 
aughy. 

What  is  education?  Ernest  C.  Moore. 
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The  relative  importance  of  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing: Charles  P.  Towne. 

The  differentiation  of  English  in  the  high  school: 
M.  Catherine  Mahy. 

How  much  mathematics  should  be  required  for 
graduation  from  high  school?  Isaac  O.  Winslow. 

Some  significant  facts  in  the  history  of  reading  as 
a  school  subject:  Guy  F.  Wells. 

The  significance  of  the  measurement  of  ability  to 
read:  H.  A.  Brown. 

Military  training  in  the  high  school:  David 
Snedden. 

The  English  Journal — May 

Shakspere  in  the  schools:  Franklin  T.  Baker. 
The  verb  and  the  adjective  in  poetry:  A.  H.  E. 
Fairchild. 

The  collegiate  training  of  the  teacher  of  high- 
school  English:  Allison  Gaw. 

The  use  of  the  magazine  in  English:  James  Cloyd 
Bowman. 

A  method  of  grading  English  composition:  James 
Eouth. 

Those  long  themes:  M.  Ellwood  Smith. 
A  study  in  the  teaching  of  a  mother-tongue:  C.  W. 
Park. 

Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education — May 

Practical  education — to-morrow's  demand:  Leon 

Wislar  Scott. 
Occupations  of  fathers  and  occupational  choices  of 

boys  in  twenty-two  rural  and  village  schools  in 

Santa  Clara  County,  California:  Eichard  Zeid- 

ler. 

The  kitchen  boiler  (illustrated)  :  J.  H.  Tipton. 
The  child  and  his   garden  tools    (illustrated)  : 

Hugh  Findlay.  ( 
Reed  weaving  (illustrated)  :  L.  Day  Perry. 
1 1  Prevocational " — what's  in  a  name?  James  Mc- 

Kinney. 

The  educational  survey  of  Cleveland — IV:  W.  E. 
Eoberts. 

The  American  Physical  Education  Review — April 

The  president's  address:  Dean  L.  E.  Briggs. 
Schedule-making  and  institutional  responsibility: 

Professor  Albert  Lefevre. 
College  ideals  and  athletics:  Professor  Eobert  N. 

Corwin. 

Athletic  standards:   Dean  Howard  McClenahan. 

Athletics  for  all:  President  Harry  A.  Garfield. 

College  athletics:  Hon.  William  H.  Taft. 

A  course  of  study  in  dancing  for  high-school  girls. 
Eighth  term  (continued)  :  Carrie  Van  E.  Ash- 
croft. 


The  Journal  of  Home  Economics — May 

House  planning  and  furnishing:  Ethelwyn  Miller. 

Home  economics  correspondence  courses  of  col- 
legiate grade:  Alice  Loomis. 

Household  ammonia:  J.  F.  Snell. 

Evolutions  of  fashions  of  dress  for  women:  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Lee. 

A  unique  college  exhibit:  Ava  B.  Milam. 

The  Smith-Hughes  bill:  Mary  Schenck  Woolman. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BRYN  MAWR 
COLLEGE 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Alumnae  of  New  York  City  was  held  on  May  3 
at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Club,  with  Dr.  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  president  of  the  college,  as  the  guest 
of  honor  and  principal  speaker.  Dr.  Thomas 
chose  as  the  topic  for  her  address  "  The  Vicis- 
situdes of  a  College  Professor." 

The  Academic  Committee  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  has  issued 
a  statement  from  which  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 

Late  in  March  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  under- 
took to  champion  the  interest  of  certain  members 
and  ex-members  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  faculty 
who  claimed  that  they  were  victims  of  unfair 
treatment.  This  newspaper  had  obtained  its  in- 
formation in  part  by  sending  to  a  long  list  of  peo- 
ple that  included  former  members  of  the  faculty 
and  a  number  of  the  alumnae,  a  letter  changing 
President  Thomas  with  "  autocratic  and  arbitrary 
dealings  with  members  of  the  faculty,"  and  citing 
a  long  list  of  " cases"  to  substantiate  the  charge. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Academic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alumnae  Association  this  circular 
letter  was  read.  The  committee  at  once  communi- 
cated with  two  alumnae  representatives  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  college  urging  that  the 
newspaper  stories  be  suppressed  and  that  some 
plan  of  faculty  cooperation  be  devised.  The  com- 
mittee was  informed  in  reply  that  plans  for  a 
democratic  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
college  were  already  so  actively  under  way  that 
the  threatened  publicity  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

Then  the  newspaper  published  letters  from  va- 
rious ex-members  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  faculty  and  a 
letter  in  reply  from  President  Thomas.  Since  the 
initial  publication  in  Philadelphia,  letters  have  been 
written  to  the  newspapers  in  various  cities  sup- 
porting and  attacking  the  present  system,  but  all 
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expression  of  alumnae  opinion  thus  far  has  come 
from  individuals  only. 

The  question  of  faculty  cooperation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reappointments  and  dismissals  was  under 
discussion  in  many  other  colleges  and  universities 
at  the  time  of  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  aca- 
demic committee  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  had  recently  brought  home 
to  the  public  through  its  admirable  reports  that 
the  present  organization  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  autocratic  and  hostile  criticism  of  cer- 
tain recent  faculty  changes  at  Bryn  Mawr  had 
made  the  subject  seem  of  urgent  importance 
there. 

President  Thomas  has  publicly  declared  that 
the  "  whole  system  is  radically  wrong,"  a  survival 
of  the  closed  corporation  era  which  is  now  every- 
where under  scrutiny  and  criticism.  "Pro- 
fessors," she  said,  "should  be  made  to  share  the 
burden  with  us.  Trustees  and  college  presidents 
should  no  longer  stand  alone  in  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  teaching  and  research  of  any 
given  college  at  the  highest  possible  level.  I  be- 
lieve that  college  professors  would  rise  to  these 
responsibilities  if  they  were  placed  on  them." 

It  was  more  recently,  toward  the  end  of  March, 
that  some  of  the  professors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  college 
asking  to  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  college.  This  letter  was  presented 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  college 
called  March  30,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of 
the  college,  with  a  statement  that  she  entirely 
sympathized  with  the  general  movement  and  a 
committee  of  five  directors  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  professors. 

The  committee  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
which  President  Thomas  refers  began  a  j  lonth  ago 
to  take  up  the  very  matters  of  academ;  ;  manage- 
ment, which  the  recent  publicity  has  brought  into 
prominence.  It  is  now  at  work  trying  to  adjust 
the  intricate  details  of  a  new  and  more  constitu- 
tional scheme  of  college  management.  The  faculty 
has  presented  a  tentative  plan  wThich  proposes 
among  other  features  to  increase  its  power  of  con- 
trol of  reappointments  and  dismissals  and  to  make 
more  intimate  its  relations  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Thus  the  president,  the  board  of  directors,  the 
faculty  and  alumnae  are  all  cooperating  in  the  best 
possible  spirit,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  Bryn 
Mawr  may  be  able,  as  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  able  last  year,  to  solve  this  most  diffi- 
cult problem  of  college  administration,  in  a  way 
suited  to  her  individual  needs. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

COLLEGE  STANDING  OF  FRESHMEN  OF 
VARIOUS  AGES 

The  results  of  a  study  of  the  records  made 
by  freshmen  in  Columbia  College  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  academic  year  are  of 
interest  for  their  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  correlation  between  age  and  standing  in 
college  work.  The  287  freshmen  admitted 
from  secondary  schools  in  September  were 
distributed  according  to  age  as  follows: 

15  years    8  students 

16  years    25  students 

17  years    66  students 

18  years    83  students 

19  years    59  students 

20  years    23  students 

21  years    13  students 

22  years    6  students 

23  years    2  students 

24  years    1  student 

29  years    1  student 

Those  23  years  of  age  and  older  being  so  few 
in  number  are  omitted  from  consideration. 
Their  records  were  slightly  above  the  average 
—no  A%  no  F'a,  7  B's,  16  C's. 

The  numbers  for  the  ages  of  15  and  22  are 
also  small,  and  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  re- 
sults are  conclusive.  They  are  interesting, 
however,  and  they  are  in  line  with  previous 
studies.  As  far  as  they  go  they  confirm  what 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  be  the  case. 

Curves  A,  B,  C,  J),  E,  F,  O  and  H  show  the 
percentage  of  A's,  B's,  C's,  D's  and  F'a  respec- 
tively received  by  each  age  group  in  compari- 
son with  the  class  as  a  whole  while  Curve  J 
shows  the  curve  for  the  freshman  class  in  com- 
parison with  that  for  the  college  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  A's 
and  B's  received  by  the  fifteen-year-old  group 
is  well  above  the  average  for  the  class  and 
above  that  of  any  of  the  other  groups.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  percentage  of  .D's  is  smaller 
than  that  of  any  other  group,  though  the  per- 
centage of  F's  is  higher  than  the  average. 
Their  curve  as  a  whole  is  skewed  toward  the 
higher  grades. 

The  curve  for  the  sixteen-year-old  students 
is  next  in  the  order  of  excellence  and  is  dis- 
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tinctly  above  that  for  the  class  as  a  whole;  it 
is  the  best  of  all  in  the  percentage  of  F's. 

The  curves  for  the  seventeen,  eighteen  and 
nineteen-year-old  students  are  near  that  for 
the  class  as  a  whole  but  are  progressively 
poorer  as  the  age  increases. 

The  record  for  those  twenty  years  old  is 
still  worse  and  that  for  those  twenty-one  years 
old  is  the  worst  of  all.  The  number  entering 
at  twenty-two  was  small — only  six.  Their 
record  is  poorer  than  any  others  except  those 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Curves  K,  L,  M,  N,  0  show  the  percentage 
in  each  age  group  obtaining  at  least  one  A,  B, 
C,  D  and  F,  respectively. 

The  showing  for  the  fifteen-year-olds  is  best 
for  JL's — 50  per  cent,  and  for  B's — 87  per  cent. 

The  other  groups  follow  in  regular  order 
with  one  minor  exception,  the  percentage  of 
A's  and  B's  falling  as  the  ages  increase. 

Curve  N,  for  grade  D,  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  all.  Of  the  fifteen-year-olds  only 
12 J  per  cent,  received  D;  of  the  twenty-one- 
years-old  92  per  cent,  received  D,  while  the 
others  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ages 
between  these  two. 

In  the  curve  for  F  the  results  are  similar 
except  for  those  fifteen  years  old.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  group  was 
small  and  the  results  therefore  not  fully  con- 
clusive. Even  with  the  small  numbers  in  the 
extreme  groups  the  returns  are  not  without 
value;  the  percentage  of  given  grades  re- 
ceived by  the  groups  is  in  accord  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  group  receiving  the  given 
grades. 

Of  a  total  of  8  F's  out  of  190  grades  received 
by  fifteen-year-old  boys  one  boy  received  four. 
He  had  attended  a  school  where  discipline  was 
good  and  in  addition  he  had  prepared  with  a 
tutor  who  held  him  closely  to  his  work.  The 
removal  of  these  restraints  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  college  life  led  him  to  neglect  his 
studies.  Of  the  eleven  D's  received  by  fifteen- 
year-old  students  seven  were  received  by  two 
students.  Each  came  from  a  small  school  out- 
side the  city  and  the  history  of  each  seemed  to 
show  that  he  had  been  advanced  rapidly  in 
school  but  had  not  been  required  to  do  his 
work  thoroughly. 
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As  our  school  system  is  at  present  organ- 
ized, eighteen  years  would  be  the  normal  age 
of  admission  to  college  for  most  students. 
Entering  at  six  years,  a  student  normally  spends 
eight  years  in  the  elementary  school  and  four 
in  the  secondary  school.  In  order  to  skip  a  grade 
a  student  must  ordinarily  show  ability  very 
distinctly  above  the  average.  We  should  there- 
fore expect  that  a  student  who  has  completed 
his  secondary-school  education  distinctly  be- 
low the  average  age  would  either  be  possessed 
of  exceptional  ability  or  have  had  some  other 
marked  advantage.  It  is  true  that  some  few 
private  schools  have  shorter  courses;  one  very 
good  school  offers  a  ten-year  combined  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  program.  The 
preparatory  department  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  is  only  three  years  in  length. 
The  normal  school  life  for  graduates  of  this 
school  would  be  eleven  years.   Two  boys  came 
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from  the  ten-year  school  and  two  from  the 
eleven-year  course.  Of  these  only  one  failed 
to  shorten  his  course  still  further.  Of  the 
thirty-three  boys  in  the  two  youngest  groups 
twenty-six  "  skipped "  in  elementary  school 
and  twelve  in  the  secondary  schools.  Only  two 
failed  to  complete  the  course  in  less  than  the 
allotted  time — one  in  a  twelve-year  course  and 
one  in  the  ten-year  course  mentioned  above. 

The  total  number  of  years  spent  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  by  the  several  stu- 
dents in  these  groups  was  as  follows: 


6  years    1 

7  years    1 

8  years    1 

9  years    6 

10  years   13 

10$  years    1 

11  years    8 

11$  years    1 

12  years    1 


Ages  at  entrance  to  the  elementary  school 
were  as  follows: 


4  years    1 

5  years   10 

6  years   15 

7  years    5 

8  years    1 

9  years    1 
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The  boy  who  entered  school  at  four  was  the 
only  one  who  spent  twelve  years  in  school. 
Only  one  of  those  entering  at  five  completed 
the  course  under  sixteen.  No  saving  of  time 
seems  to  be  assured  by  beginning  school  at  an 
exceptionally  early  age.  Those  entering  school 
at  eight  and  nine  entered  college  at  fifteen. 
Each  had  instruction  outside  of  school.  Five 
were  taught  at  home  and  gained  time  thereby. 
Ten  attended  private  schools,  thirteen  public 
schools  only;  no  marked  advantage  for  either 
type  of  school  is  evident.  Nineteen  attended 
kindergarten;  these  include  five  of  the  eight 
who  entered  college  at  fifteen  and  fourteen  of 
the  twenty-five  who  entered  at  sixteen. 

The  causes  for  delay  in  entering  beyond  the 
usual  age  of  admission  are  several:  illness, 
financial  considerations,  a  late  decision  to  take 
a  college  course,  immigration  from  another 
state  or  from  a  foreign  country,  neglect  of 
studies  and  stupidity;  these  may  be  present 
singly  or  in  various  combinations.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  out  what  the  facts  are  in  most 
cases  of  this  sort,  but  the  individual  school  and 
personal  records  throw  some  light  on  the  ques- 
tion. Of  the  six  who  entered  at  22  one  had 
been  in  business  for  several  years,  one  had  been 
subject  to  frequent  illness,  one  had  taken  a 
three-year  professional  course,  one  in  the 
words  of  his  principal  had  "  too  much  money 
and  too  little  ambition,"  and  two  had  been 
out  of  school  for  two  years.  The  one  who  had 
taken  the  professional  course  had  the  best 
record,  the  one  who  had  been  in  business  the 
worst,  while  the  rest  were  about  equally 
mediocre.  Of  those  entering  at  twenty-one 
No.  1  lost  time  by  changing  schools  repeatedly, 
owing  to  changes  of  residence,  No.  2  had 
"  only  fair  ability,"  No.  3  had  hardly  that, 
No.  4  had  taken  a  course  in  a  business  col- 
lege, and  had  been  at  work,  No.  5  had 
"  neglected  his  work  and  dragged  along,"  No. 
6  was  of  foreign  birth  and  began  his  schooling 
late,  No.  7  was  of  mediocre  ability,  No.  8  had 
been  out  of  school,  No.  9  had  taken  two  years 
of  a  professional  course,  No.  10  had  suffered 
from  serious  illness,  No.  11  had  changed 
schools,  No.  12  was  not  brilliant,  No.  13  had 
been  at  work  after  leaving  school.    Of  these 


the  boy  who  was  delayed  by  illness  did  very 
well,  the  foreigner — and  one  of  those  who  had 
lost  time  by  changing  schools — did  well,  while 
the  rest  made  only  fair  or  poor  records  during 
their  first  half  year  in  college.  Did  experi- 
ence not  show  that  some  such  boys  later  prove 
capable  of  doing  good  work  most  of  this  group 
would  not  have  been  admitted  at  all. 

Of  those  entering  at  twenty,  one  had  been 
at  work  for  three  years  after  graduating 
from  high  school;  his  college  record  is  good. 
Two  changed  secondary  schools,  one  from  a 
commercial  to  a  regular  high  school,  one  from 
the  Far  West  to  New  York;  both  had  fair 
college  records.  One  had  been  delayed  by  ill- 
ness alone;  his  college  record  is  excellent.  In 
the  other  cases  the  causes  for  delay  so  far  as 
discoverable  were  carelessness,  mediocre  ability, 
poor  instruction  in  earlier  grades  and  excessive 
interest  in  athletics  or  school  affairs.  Five  of 
these  had  distinctly  poor  records — none  were 
better  than  fair.  Those  with  the  poor  records 
were  in  three  instances  lazy  and  careless;  the 
other  two  were  of  less  than  average  ability  and 
had  not  been  well  taught.  Two  of  the  five  had 
suffered  much  from  illness.  All  the  rest  had 
records  which  were  neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad. 

There  is  throughout  a  clear  correlation  be- 
tween lower  age  of  admission  and  higher 
scholarship  except  for  the  excess  of  jP's  among 
the  fifteen-year-olds  and  this  may  be  acci- 
dental. It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  con- 
densation of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  courses  would  give  us  better  students. 
Those  who  enter  below  the  average  age  have 
usually  done  so  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which 
have  held  some  of  their  fellows  beyond  the 
average.  The  later  records  of  all  these  stu- 
dents will  be  followed  closely.  It  may  well 
appear  that  only  the  exceptional  student 
among  those  who  are  considerably  above  the 
average  age  should  be  admitted  to  college  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand  the  older  student  may 
make  quite  as  good  a  use  of  his  college  course 
as  his  younger  fellow  even  if  his  grades 
should  not  prove  to  be  so  high. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 
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DOES  FIELD  WORK  DESERVE  COLLE- 
GIATE RECOGNITION? 

An  educational  element  of  growing  im- 
portance is  embodied  in  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  learning  by  doing,  somewhat  loosely 
called  "field  work."  A  decade  ago,  while 
already  firmly  established  in  the  disciplines 
of  medical  and  normal  training,  field  work 
was  looked  upon  merely  as  an  interesting 
variation  of  routine  in  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction where  it  has  now  assumed  con- 
siderable importance.  College  faculties 
were  then  for  the  most  part  quite  unwill- 
ing to  yield  up  any  of  the  credit  given  to 
lecture,  laboratory,  or  recitation  in  favor 
of  a  method  of  training  which  smacked  so 
little  of  the  academic  and  so  much  of  the 
commonplace  of  everyday  life.  The  pres- 
ent-day trend  of  favor  toward  the  bestowal 
of  college  credit  for  field  work  is  by  no 
means  universal,  since  some  of  our  greatest 
institutions  still  maintain  a  conservative 
attitude.  To  him,  however,  who  attempts  to 
keep  abreast  of  modern  educational  devel- 
opment, who  reads  educational  journals  and 
meets  his  colleagues  in  the  enlivening  men- 
tal association  of  conference,  convention 
and  correspondence,  the  signs  of  the  time 
are  not  hidden.  A  new  force  has  entered 
the  educational  field  and  is  assuming  a 
strong  position  there. 

In  a  college  catalogue  of  forty  years  ago 
there  appears  in  the  statement  of  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry  the  following : 

Each  student  is  assigned  a  desk  in  the  labora- 
tory, furnished  with  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Modern  catalogues  would  scarcely  feel  it 
necessary  to  mention  so  commonplace  a  fact 
and  yet  forty  years  ago  the  laboratory 
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method  was  still  a  sealed  book  to  many  a 
good  college.  To-day,  college  catalogues  are 
beginning  to  specify  field  work  as  a  require- 
ment in  a  few  advanced  classes.  The  pass- 
age of  forty  years  more  may  render  the 
specification  of  field  work  in  certain  depart- 
ments as  unnecessary  as  is  the  mention  of 
laboratory  work  in  the  chemistry  course  of 
to-day. 

The  contributing  forces  which  have 
brought  about  the  development  of  field 
work  and  its  growing  recognition  as  a 
sound  method  of  educational  procedure 
have  not  all  arisen  from  a  single  source.  In 
mentioning  a  few  of  them  I  make  no  pre- 
tense to  logical  sequence  in  evaluation  nor 
to  chronological  order  in  presentation,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  plead  the  cause  of  field  work. 
I  am  attempting  simply  to  bring  out  a  few 
of  the  most  apparent  facts.  In  the  practise 
of  the  medical  profession  where  field  work 
doubtless  gained  its  earliest  hold  there  is 
evidently  required,  beside  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  theory,  considerable  manual  dexter- 
ity for  the  surgeon  and  a  large  amount  of 
actual  experience  at  the  sickbed  for  the  gen- 
eral practitioner.  Public  opinion  and  a 
wholesome  regard  for  his  own  safety  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  demanded  that  the 
medical  student  do  his  first  experimental 
work  in  the  alleviation  of  human  illness 
under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers. 
Hence  this  early  form  of  field  work  was 
dictated  to  the  medical  profession  by  expe- 
diency— there  could  be  no  quibble  as  to 
its  value. 

The  adoption  of  field  work  in  education 
under  the  name  of  practise  teaching  dates 
back  several  decades.    In  the  preparation 
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of  secondary-school  teachers  it  was  first  ap- 
plied at  Brown  University  in  cooperation 
with  the  Providence  High  School  in  1895 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  worked  out  by 
Professor  Walter  Ballon  Jacobs.1  Pro- 
fessor Jacobs  was  guided  in  forming  his 
plan  by  his  knowledge  of  the  training  of 
secondary-school  teachers  in  Germany  and 
by  the  plan  for  training  elementary-school 
teachers  in  Providence,  as  established  by 
Superintendent  Horace  S.  Tarbell.2 

The  value  of  the  influence  of  foreign 
countries,  particularly  of  Germany,  in  the 
development  of  its  trade  and  continuation 
schools,  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  In 
Europe,  as  early  as  the  middle  ages,  the  ap- 
prentice system  was  furnishing  ample  proof 
of  the  benefit  to  be  gained  from  learning  a 
trade  by  work  under  actual  conditions  of 
production.  If  the  school  education  was 
neglected,  it  must  be  blamed  upon  lack  of 
democratic  ideals  in  that  early  period.  It 
may  at  first  glance  seem  a  long  way  from 
the  medieval  apprentice  to  the  cooperative 
engineering  student  of  to-day,  yet  the  sys- 
tem of  education  varies  rather  in  content 
than  in  principle.  The  logical  successors  of 
the  apprentice  system  have  been  the  trade 
and  continuation  schools  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Germany  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  Kerschensteiner  have  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  our  own 
country  in  the  method  of  learning  by  doing. 

Field  work,  then,  seems  to  have  been 
first  established  as  an  educational  method 
in  the  trades — in  medical  training  and  in 
normal  work.  Theology  too  has  long  recog- 
nized the  same  principle  in  sending  out  ad- 
vanced students  to  preach,  and  the  law  still 
receives  recruits  direct  from  the  practical 
experience  of  a  quasi  apprenticeship  in  a 

1  See  Educational  Review,  March,  1895. 

2  See  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  1895. 


practising  lawyer's  office.  These  things  all 
show  that  field  work  in  itself  represents  no 
new  principle  in  education — in  fact  if  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms,  imitation,  it 
embodies  the  actual  basis  of  all  learning. 
The  past  decade  has  been  remarkable,  not 
for  its  discovery  of  field  work  as  a  new  ele- 
ment, but  rather  for  its  growing  willing- 
ness to  employ  field  work  in  many  branches 
of  college  education  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  opened  to  its  use.  In  the  spread- 
ing of  this  educational  doctrine  the  coopera- 
tive engineering  schools  and  the  depart- 
ments of  social  sciences  have  been  pre- 
eminent. The  origin  of  the  former  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dean  Schneider  is  too  well  known 
to  require  discussion.  The  impulse  toward 
field  work  in  collegiate  sociological  study 
has  doubtless  been  prompted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools  for  practical  work 
as  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, and  others  in  our  larger  cities.3 

The  result  has  been  the  employment  of 
graduate  students  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
undergraduates  in  various  sorts  of  active 
cooperation  with  the  health  and  charitable 
interests  of  city  and  state.  The  nature  of 
this  work  has  been  very  diversified  and  its 
extent  bounded  only  by  the  numerical 
limitations  of  collegiate  institutions  in  this 
country,  i,  e.,  it  has  become,  in  one  form  or 
another,  practically  universal. 

Field  work  in  economic  and  political  sci- 
ence shows  a  development  similar  to  that 
of  the  sociological  field.  Here  the  stimu- 
lating influence  has  come  largely  from  the 
establishment  of  state  and  municipal  refer- 
ence and  research  bureaus  where  students 
have  been  received  for  practical  training, 

aCf.  "  Education  for  Social  Work, ' '  by  Edith 
Abbott,  associate  director  of  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Eeport  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1915,  Chap- 
ter 13,  page  347. 
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and  especially  from  the  activities  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
with  its  allied  Training  School  for  Public 
Service.  In  this  connection,  credit  must 
also  be  given  to  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  which  in  1912  appointed  a 
committee  on  laboratory  methods  in  polit- 
ical instruction  (name  subsequently  changed 
to  Committee  on  Practical  Training  for 
Public  Service).  A  similar  work  is  also 
being  carried  on  by  an  independent  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Training  for  Public  Service 
(Director,  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Madi- 
son, Wis. ) .  This  society  held  an  important 
conference  at  Boston  during  August,  1915, 
at  which  the  part-time  principle  in  educa- 
tion formed  one  of  the  main  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. The  society  forms  a  particularly 
valuable  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  practical  training 
and  its  related  topics.  The  second  number 
of  its  official  organ,  "The  Public  Servant," 
furnishes  an  excellent  resume  of  practical 
cooperative  activities  to  date  and  indicates 
a  growing  sphere  of  activity  for  the  prac- 
tise of  field  work.  The  Association  of  Urban 
Universities,  founded  in  Washington,  No- 
vember, 1914,  at  its  Cincinnati  meeting, 
November,  1915,  also  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  practical  training 
and  field  work. 

A  striking  use  of  field  work  has  been 
made  in  its  more  recent  application  to  busi- 
ness training.  The  elements  for  coopera- 
tive activity  are  even  more  readily  avail- 
able in  this  branch  than  in  engineering, 
and  an  immense  field  is  as  yet  almost  unde- 
veloped. Among  the  most  recent  pioneer 
efforts  may  be  mentioned  the  proposed  plan 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for 
cooperation  with  certain  universities  in  giv- 
ing practical  training  in  banking  in  con- 
nection with  the  university  course.  This 
plan  contemplates  that  the  college  student 


shall  spend  one  year  of  his  time  in  practical 
work  at  the  bank,  divided  as  follows :  sum- 
mer sessions  at  the  end  of  sophomore  and 
junior  years,  second  semester  of  senior  year. 
The  work  at  the  university  is  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  practical  work  and  the  stu- 
dent is  to  receive  a  small  salary  while  work- 
ing in  the  bank. 

Every  department  of  training  must  nec- 
essarily have  its  own  peculiar  problems  in 
the  conduct  and  supervision  of  field  work — 
in  fact  each  problem  assigned  demands,  in 
a  certain  degree,  separate  treatment.  This 
is  doubtless  the  reason  for  a  rather  remark- 
able lack  of  any  uniformity  in  methods  of 
administering  field  work.  Each  instructor 
in  charge  of  such  activities  has  used  his  own 
judgment  in  satisfying  himself  of  the 
proper  performance  of  the  task  assigned 
and  some  institutions  have  freely  given  col- 
lege credit,  while  others  have  as  stubbornly 
refused  it.  Probably  no  college  exercise 
should  be  more  closely  checked  than  field 
work.  If  some  efficient  method  of  control 
is  not  adopted,  careless  and  poorly  selected 
students  may  easily  bring  disaster  to  the 
plan,  since  no  external  agency  cares  to  have 
its  work  hampered  by  inefficient  student 
helpers,  working  without  adequate  supervi- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  college.  Such  super- 
vision naturally  requires  much  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  and 
many  attempts  at  field  work  have  come  to 
grief  because  college  administrators  have 
failed  to  realize  that  an  instructor  with  an 
already  full  schedule  can  not  adequately 
supervise  so  important  an  activity. 

However  diversified  may  be  the  methods 
of  conduct  of  field  work,  there  seem  to  be 
certain  basic  principles  which  could  doubt- 
less be  applied  to  nearly  every  form  of  such 
training.  The  desire  for  some  standardiza- 
tion of  the  most  vital  points  has  already 
been  indicated  by  the  discussion  of  "The 
Problem  of  Adequate  Supervision"  in  the 
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Preliminary  Report  of  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association's  Committee  on 
Practical  Training  for  Public  Service  (p. 
339  ff.).  The  New  York  Training  School 
for  Public  Service  has  also  in  its  annual  re- 
ports denned  rules  for  the  conduct  of  field 
work  among  its  own  students,  and  an  inter- 
esting discussion  of  the  same  subject  was 
recently  presented  by  Miss  Zilpha  D. 
Smith,  associate  director  of  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Workers  (No.  49,  Re- 
prints of  Reports  and  Addresses  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, 1915  meeting  at  Baltimore).  Feeling 
the  need  of  some  concerted  effort  toward 
defining  more  closely  the  scope  and  meth- 
ods of  the  administration  of  field  work,  the 
Association  of  Urban  Universities  at  its 
Cincinnati  meeting  (November,  1915)  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Field  Work  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  ascertain  the  methods 
at  present  in  use  in  the  conduct  of  field 
work  in  our  American  universities,  colleges 
and  training  schools;  to  prepare  a  report 
incorporating  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion; and  to  recommend  to  the  association 
certain  standards  and  methods  in  the  con- 
duct of  field  work,  based  upon  this  inquiry. 
The  report  of  this  committee  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  association  at  its  next  meet- 
ing in  New  York. 

What  subjects  may  be  discussed  as  com- 
mon to  all  field  work  ?  Under  what  general 
heads  may  information  be  sought  from  vari- 
ous departments?  The  following  are  of- 
fered as  suggestions : 

1.  Nature  of  field  work. 

2.  Grade  of  students  employed. 

3.  Methods  of  assignment. 

4.  Methods  of  supervision. 

5.  Methods  of  accrediting. 

The  first  head,  "Nature  of  field  work," 
would  serve  to  bring  out  the  variety  of 
branches  of  collegiate  work  in  which  prac- 
tical field  training  may  be  of  service.  In 


the  same  connection  information  might  be 
gathered  as  to  just  what  private,  civic  or 
state  agencies  have  collaborated  with  col- 
lege departments  in  offering  opportunity  to 
students  for  practical  work. 

Under  the  second  head,  "Grade  of  stu- 
dents employed,"  an  interesting  study 
could  be  made  as  to  how  many  schools  are 
giving  field  work  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, a  proceeding  whose  desirability  has 
been  often  questioned.  In  the  above  quoted 
Chapter  13  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1915,  the  author, 
Miss  Abbott,  says  (p.  355)  : 

In  general  the  schools  of  philanthropy  are  pro- 
fessional schools  of  graduate  rank.  The  per- 
centage of  students  who  already  hold  college  or 
university  degrees  has  steadily  risen  in  all  the 
schools,  until  in  some  of  them  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  students  belong  in  this  group.  The 
courses  in  applied  sociology  developed  by  the  uni- 
versities are  designed  almost  exclusively  for  un- 
dergraduates, and  the  question  must  be  faced, 
both  by  the  schools  and  universities,  as  to  whether 
training  of  the  kind  developed  in  the  schools  is 
suitable  for  undergraduate  students.  For  many 
kinds  of  social  work  a  degree  of  maturity  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  the  vast  majority  of  recent 
college  graduates  is  requisite. 

On  the  other  hand  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  many  colleges  are  at  present  carrying 
on  successful  field  work  with  undergraduate 
students.  It  is  evident  that  certain  stand- 
ards of  selection  should  be  applied  to  un- 
dergraduates seeking  opportunity  for  field 
work — standards  covering  personality,  abil- 
ity as  a  student  and  the  completion  of  cer- 
tain basic  prerequisite  studies. 

Especially  desirable  is  some  effort  at 
standardization  in  the  methods  of  assign- 
ment and  the  methods  of  supervision  of 
field  work.  Many  of  the  best  agencies,  both 
collegiate  and  non-collegiate,  have  adopted 
the  method  of  assigning  problems  only  in 
writing,  never  orally.  Specimens  of  such 
assignments  are  to  be  seen  in  the  above 
mentioned  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Practical  Training  for  Public 
Service,  pp.  353-5 ;  also  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Training  School  for  Public 
Service.  1914-15,  pp.  17-19.  There  is  to 
be  noted  also  a  variation  in  the  practise  of 
assignment — whether  by  the  collegiate  de- 
partment or  by  the  cooperating  agency,  de- 
pending on  where  the  main  burden  of 
supervision  lies.  The  degree  of  respon- 
sibility to  be  undertaken  by  each  is  mani- 
festly an  interesting  question,  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  cooperating  agency. 

Highly  important  is  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate direction  and  supervision  of  the  work 
itself.  No  school  in  the  country  would  put 
a  student  to  work  unsupervised  in  a  chem- 
ical or  physical  laboratory,  yet  the  infinitely 
more  delicate  relations  of  human  associa- 
tion in  field  work  are  too  often  left  to  the 
untrained  judgment  of  the  inexperienced 
undergraduate.  The  report  card,  covering 
time  spent  and  work  done,  is  basic  to  all 
kinds  of  field  work.  Even  more  important 
is  the  correlation  of  theory  with  practise 
through  periodic  reports  to  the  instructor, 
either  oral  or  written,  and  conferences, 
both  in  private  and  before  the  class.  This 
has  proved  itself  strikingly  true  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooperative  plan  in  engi- 
neering, where  regular  courses  are  given  in 
"coordination,"  devoted  to  discussion  of 
problems  arising  in  the  practical  outside 
work  of  the  student.  It  may  be  stated  as 
axiomatic  that  field  work  of  any  sort,  with- 
out proper  coordination,  is  practically 
valueless.  Many  kinds  of  field  work  permit 
of  personal  supervision  during  the  actual 
performance.  While  practise  in  this  re- 
spect may  vary  widely,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  person 
is  of  great  value  to  the  beginner,  however 
desirable  it  may  later  seem  to  allow  the  stu- 
dent's personal  initiative  full  sway.  Personal 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  college  de- 
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partment  should  naturally  include  a  care- 
ful preliminary  scrutiny  of  the  nature  of 
the  cooperating  agency  and  the  educational 
value  of  the  proposed  field  work.  There  is 
undeniably  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
persons  to  gain  the  benefit  of  student  aid, 
under  the  name  of  field  work,  in  activities 
of  mere  routine,  entirely  without  the  ele- 
ment of  useful  training.  An  example  may 
illustrate :  a  proposal  was  recently  made 
that  an  urban  institution  undertake  a  sur- 
vey of  the  private  sources  of  water  supply 
in  its  city,  i.  e.}  wells  and  cisterns.  Tt  was 
furthermore  proposed  that  students  be 
used  in  this  work  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting samples  of  water  and  that  college 
credit  be  given  for  this  activity.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  mere  routine  of  bringing  in 
samples  of  water  from  various  wells  could 
be  performed  as  well  by  any  unskilled 
laborer  and  that  in  itself  it  would  have  but 
little  educational  value.  The  proposition 
in  this  form  was  clearly  not  acceptable. 
Such  a  piece  of  work  might,  however,  be 
vitalized  and  made  of  real  educational 
worth  by  allowing  the  students  to  initiate 
the  preliminary  survey  of  the  location  of 
the  wells,  to  study  carefully  municipal 
health  statistics  for  various  parts  of  the 
city  in  consideration  of  diseases  communi- 
cable through  drinking  water  and,  finally, 
to  have  a  share  in  making  the  actual  anal- 
yses of  the  samples  gathered  and  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  entire  situation,  with 
an  attempt  to  define  the  areas  and  sources 
of  pollution.  Such  work  differs  from  mere 
routine  in  that  it  causes  the  student  to  do 
independent  thinking  and  to  draw  conclu- 
sions. Without  these  elements  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  anj^  field  work  should  receive 
college  credit,  however  useful  it  may  be 
to  the  community. 

An  illuminating  study  might  be  made  of 
the  trend  of  educational  sentiment  toward 
the  recognition  of  field  work  as  a  legitimate 
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means  of  training — as  a  collegiate  exercise 
as  deserving  of  credit  as  recitation  or  labo- 
ratory practise.  The  following  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  (New  York)  Train- 
ing School  for  Public  Service  (1914-15) 
shows  that  field  work  has  now  won  a  recog- 
nition which  was  denied  it  a  decade  ago : 

Columbia  and  New  York  universities  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  have  arranged  to 
grant  credit  toward  the  higher  degrees  for  field 
work  done  at  the  Training  School  for  Public  Serv- 
ice. The  University  of  Michigan  accepts  satis- 
factory work  in  the  Training  School  as  meeting 
the  requirement  of  practical  training  toward  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  Municipal  Administration. 

Nowadays  many  colleges  whose  depart- 
ments are  carrying  on  field  work  are  allow- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  credit  toward  the 
degree  for  this  activity.  The  bases  of 
evaluation  naturally  vary.  Under  some 
conditions  the  laboratory  plan  of  requiring 
two  or  three  hours  of  practical  work  as 
equal  to  a  recitation  hour  is  used.  In  other 
schools  credit  is  based  rather  on  results  of 
work  than  on  time  spent.  This  is,  of  course, 
particularly  true  of  graduate  work.  Vary- 
ing values  in  grading  are  given  to  reports, 
conferences,  punctuality  and  faithfulness 
as  shown  by  time  cards,  results  of  personal 
supervision,  final  written  reports,  etc.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  exact  stand- 
ardization would  ever  be  desirable  in  these 
particulars,  but  a  frank  discussion  of  meth- 
ods would  be  extremely  valuable  in  uni- 
fying practise  to  a  certain  degree  at  least. 
College  faculties  will  also  have  to  face  the 
problem  of  determining  whether  credit  for 
field  work  should  be  allowed  toward  the 
baccalaureate  degree  and  the  graduate  de- 
gree. All  of  these  things  are  still  indeter- 
minate and  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
stage  of  growth  and  development.  The 
committee  on  field  work4  of  the  Associa- 

•*  This  committee  consists  of :  W.  F.  Poster, 
Eeed  College;  P.  A.  Parsons,  Syracuse  University; 
A.  E.  Hatton,  Western  Eeserve  University;  C.  W. 
Dabney,  University  of  Cincinnati;   H.  Godfrey, 


tion  of  Urban  Universities  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  without  bias  various 
aspects  of  the  field  work  problem  and  to 
report  thereon  impartially.  Its  primary 
duties  are  to  determine  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  value  of  field  work  as  a  collegiate 
exercise,  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some 
agreement  as  to  standards  for  its  proper 
performance  and  to  consider  judicially  its 
right  to  receive  college  credit.  The  com- 
mittee will  welcome  any  suggestions  along 
the  lines  of  inquiry  indicated  by  the  above 
statement  of  work. 

Parke  R.  Kolbe 
Municipal  University  of  Akron 


HABIT  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER1 

I 

Complex  phenomena  often  have  their 
roots  in  very  simple  things.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  science  to  substitute  these  ele- 
ments for  the  complexes  of  which  they  form 
the  basis.  Upon  this  analysis  both  under- 
standing and  practical  control  depend. 
Whether  physical  or  mental  phenomena  be 
in  question  the  service  of  science  is  the 
same.  It  simplifies  the  problem  by  strip- 
ping away  the  multitude  of  accessories  in 
which  it  lies  embedded  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  see  its  essential  form  more  clearly  than 
is  otherwise  possible.  The  need  of  such  a 
method  increases  with  the  complexity  of 
the  materials  studied,  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  attended  by  correlative  obstacles 
when  the  laws  thus  derived  are  applied  to 
the  facts  in  all  their  unmodified  complexity. 

In  the  study  of  human  action,  especially 
action  in  society,  psychological  method  is 

Drexel  Institute;  O.  W.  Caldwell,  University  Col- 
lege, University  of  Chicago;  E.  W.  Lord,  Boston 
University;  J.  Q.  Dealey,  Brown  University;  C.  A. 
Beard,  Columbia  University;  C.  L.  King,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  P.  E.  Kolbe,  Municipal  Uni- 
versity of  Akron,  Chairman. 

i  An  address  before  the  New  York  Schoolmas- 
ters' Club. 
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thus  at  once  difficult  and  indispensable. 
Each  will  and  each  situation  is  individ- 
ually unique,  yet  all  such  reactions  embody 
definite  types  and  laws.  It  is  upon  this 
fact  that  human  institutions  and  ideal 
training  alike  rest.  They  express  the  faith 
that  the  will's  unstable  complexes  and  all 
the  subtle  modifications  of  circumstance 
which  social  action  presents  are  penetrated 
by  laws  and  subject  to  conditions  which 
make  possible  both  understanding  and 
control. 

In  the  field  of  social  and  moral  action 
psychological  analysis  affords  the  general 
means  of  approach  to  this  study.  All  those 
conceptions  which  help  us  to  understand 
human  conduct  and  become  maxims  for 
practical  guidance  are  formulations  of 
mental  law.  They  express  the  psycholog- 
ical uniformities  which  we  have  observed 
in  man's  reactions  or  the  conditions  which 
determine  them.  In  general,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  explanation  of  social 
phenomena  is  sought  in  underlying  traits 
and  dispositions  of  the  individual  subject, 
in  the  influences  which  act  upon  his  plastic 
nature  and  in  the  resultant  aims  and  cri- 
teria which  he  has  developed. 

Among  these  psychological  aspects  of 
human  action,  whether  individually  or  so- 
cially considered,  there  is.  perhaps  none 
more  significant  than  that  of  habituation. 
It  is  the  groundwork  of  orderly  life  in  seri- 
ous and  trivial  affairs  alike.  The  automati- 
zation of  our  responses  to  recurrent  stimuli 
is  the  basis  of  success  in  accomplishing  each 
day's  task  and  the  condition  of  leisure  for 
higher  undertakings.  A  multitude  of  things 
must  thus  be  acquired,  once  for  all,  and 
put  forever  out  of  mind.  A  right  habit 
formed  at  the  outset  of  the  child's  career  is 
a  possession  of  permanent  intellectual 
worth;  its  lack  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
trouble  and  weakness.  In  every  serviceable 
connection  these  reactions  must  be  en- 


grained in  the  child's  nature.  Without 
them  he  remains  an  inefficient  bungler,  loose 
and  aimless  in  his  action,  wasteful  of  time, 
and  second-rate  in  all  he  does. 

Efficient  and  happy  living  depends  upon 
the  thorough  automatization  of  responses 
to  the  situations  which  habitually  recur  in 
our  experience.  Where  no  novel  relation 
enters  to  constitute  a  problem,  hesitation 
and  deliberation  are  out  of  place ;  for  in 
such  cases  action  should  have  become 
prompt  and  decisive  as  well  as  rational. 
Thought  has  been  called  the  peculiar  glory 
of  mankind,  but  it  is  simply  discreditable 
to  solve  any  problem  by  thinking  it  out  if 
the  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  an  unreflective  habit. 
These  things  ought  not  to  occupy  our 
thoughts  at  all ;  for  long  ago  we  should  have 
learned  just  what  reaction  was  called  for 
and  the  response  should  now  be  made  with- 
out the  need  for  reflection  or  selective 
control. 

To  establish  this  system  of  habitual  re- 
actions is  the  larger  part  of  education,  for 
its  organization  is  the  indispensable  basis 
of  efficiency.  Life  is  full  of  routine.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  do  is  made  up  of 
adjustments  which  have  no  intrinsic  inter- 
est, but  must  be  done  before  the  mind  is  free 
to  undertake  more  serious  and  important 
matters.  Since  we  must  deal  with  these 
things  two  alternatives  confront  us :  either 
they  have  been  made  such  matters  of  habit 
that  without  distracting  the  mind  from  its 
greater  tasks  they  are  done,  and  done  with ; 
or  they  remain  throughout  life  a  problem 
and  a  burden,  requiring  the  same  effort  of 
will  in  their  inception  and  the  same  ex- 
hausting process  of  selective  attention  in 
their  performance  which  were  called  for  at 
the  outset.  It  is  evident  that  if  any  ex- 
tensive arrest  of  development  were  to  occur 
in  the  process  of  habituation  so  that  action 
generally  retained  its  primitive  variability, 
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the  basis  of  all  orderly  existence  would  be 
destroyed. 

This  relation,  of  habit  to  efficiency,  is 
quantitative  as  well  as  characteristic.  In 
every  form  of  activity  excellence  is  a  cor- 
relative of  the  degree  of  automatization 
achieved.  That  which  is  done  well  is  done 
without  reflection  or  deliberation.  An  in- 
stinctive accuracy  and  decision  is  the  mark 
of  authority  in  the  expert,  for  the  man  who 
is  sure  of  himself  neither  hesitates  nor  re- 
flects. Mastery  reveals  itself  in  ease. 
Wherever  the  impression  of  effort  is  given, 
it  is  evidence  of  imperfection  in  the  worker. 
Hesitation  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  adapta- 
tion, and  deliberation  is  the  process  by 
which  the  defect  is  overcome.  Both  of 
these  are  characteristics  of  the  tyro.  By  an 
adept  we  mean  one  in  whom  training,  work- 
ing upon  natural  aptitude,  has  so  refined 
the  process  of  perception  and  organized 
that  of  response,  within  the  sphere  where 
he  is  master,  that  without  reflective  analysis 
he  becomes  aware  of  the  relations  of  his 
complex  materials  and  adequately  embodies 
them  in  his  treatment.  The  whole  nature 
of  the  adept  is  quick  and  responsive;  his 
very  fingertips  are  discriminating,  his  very 
muscles  intelligent.  The  expert  is  the  man 
saturated  with  knowledge  and  training. 

In  every  province  of  the  mind's  activity 
high  attainment  is  possible  only  through 
the  establishment  of  routine.  How  could 
any  subject  be  fashioned  if  the  workman 
never  learned  to  use  his  tool  freely  and 
without  thought,  but  remained  to  the  end 
conscious  of  the  way  in  which  his  instru- 
ment was  to  be  handled,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  this  ideal  in  order  to  guard 
against  wrong  ways  of  holding  and  using 
it?  His  whole  time,  attention  and  energy 
would  be  dissipated  in  this  supplementary 
activity  and  no  productive  outcome  result. 
Or,  in  the  matter  of  thinking,  how  could 
one  ever  carry  through  a  successful  com- 


putation if  the  elements  of  numbers  were 
not  similarly  mastered?  What  waste  and 
inefficiency  if  one  found  it  necessary  to 
puzzle  over  the  product  of  each  pair  of 
digits  and  must  laboriously  search  his  mind 
for  the  proper  result!  The  multiplication 
table  must  be  so  drilled  into  the  memory 
that  the  thought  of  the  product  shall  rise 
immediately  and  inevitably  upon  that  of 
the  operation.  In  the  mind  of  a  great 
mathematician  complex  syntheses  and  re- 
ductions are  thus  transformed  into  sensible 
units,  and  his  achievement  is  great  because 
his  intellectual  stride  is  tremendous. 

The  conduct  of  the  will  similarly  is  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  of  habituations. 
That  only  is  a  fully  developed  moral  self 
from  which  the  problem  of  election  between 
the  good  and  evil  has  been  eliminated, 
which  makes  the  right  choices  unhesita- 
tingly and  unreflectively.  If  virtue  be 
a  correlative  of  resistance  to  temptation 
the  term  is  indicative  of  imperfection;  for 
the  ideal  fruit  of  moral  training  is  a  na- 
ture so  transformed  that  the  solicitation  to 
evil  has  lost  its  appeal  because  strife  within 
the  self  has  ceased,  and  the  situation  pro- 
vokes that  response  which  we  call  the  good 
act  in  a  psychologically  simple  form.  In 
its  fullest  development  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  must  have  become  a  profound 
instinct  instead  of  an  agonized  election  of 
the  good  in  spite  of  evil  promptings. 

The  law  may  then  be  put  in  a  general 
form :  the  workman  achieves  mastership  in 
his  craft  only  when  the  details  of  his  work 
cease  to  occupy  thought.  Not  until  the  body, 
like  a  beautiful  machine,  moves  through  a 
series  of  acts  with  precision,  swiftness  and 
grace  do  we  say  that  a  physical  exercise  has 
been  perfected ;  and  only  when  the  mind  in 
its  processes  of  thought,  and  the  will  in  its 
decisions,  preserve  instinctively  the  same 
fine  sense  of  order  and  relation  are  these  to 
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be  called  craftsmen  in  their  own  peculiar 
arts. 

ii 

This  general  adaptation  of  reaction  to  its 
object  begins  with  life  itself,  and  only  when 
it  is  acquired  early  does  it  deeply  affect  the 
form  of  activity  and  become  a  second  na- 
ture. The  foundations  of  habit  are  laid 
in  childhood.  Forms  of  physical  behavior 
then  established  persist  through  all  subse- 
quent years,  and  give  to  the  individual 
those  characteristic  ways  of  sitting,  stand- 
ing, moving,  speaking  and  the  like,  which 
we  call  his  mannerisms.  The  mould  he  is 
taking  in  these  years  is  never  completely 
lost;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  any  such  mode  of  behavior  is  broken 
and  a  new  habit  formed  to  replace  it.  In 
later  life  habit  is  not  only  difficult  to  estab- 
lish, but  also  insecure  in  its  action.  In- 
crease of  knowledge  may  suffer  no  arrest, 
but  the  mind's  intellectual  procedure,  once 
fashioned,  undergoes  little  modification. 
The  same  orderliness  or  incoherence,  deci- 
sion or  hesitancy  characterizes  its  succes- 
sive operations.  Because  the  mind  is  thus 
an  intellectual  instrument  which  has  its 
own  specific  character  not  only  in  general 
scope  and  quickness  of  understanding,  but 
also  in  a  set  of  persistent  habits  which  con- 
stitute its  ways  of  approaching  and  dealing 
with  any  problem,  it  is  important  to  see 
that  these  habits  shall  be  good  and  service- 
able, in  so  far  as  the  capacities  of  the  mind 
in  question  and  the  control  of  external  cir- 
cumstances allow. 

The  process  of  habituation  at  large  has 
its  beginning  in  the  regulation  of  the  body's 
physical  activities.  In  the  establishment 
of  periodicity  in  the  infant's  daily  life — in 
eating,  sleeping,  exercise,  bathing — habit 
has  its  roots ;  and  its  flower  appears  in  the 
conception  of  a  moral  law.  'The  ideal  sig- 
nificance of  habit  lies  in  this  sense  of  law  to 
which  all  discipline  must  lead  if  it  is  to 


have  its  full  effect;  for  without  the  illumi- 
nation which  routine  receives  from  a  per- 
ception of  the  place  of  order  and  rationality 
in  life,  habit  becomes  a  mechanical  bond- 
age. The  authority  of  the  moral  law  itself 
has  its  prototype  in  the  sense  of  order  and 
subordination  which  the  child  first  gets 
through  the  enforcement  of  regularity  in 
his  physical  habits.  It  is  here  that  the 
individual  for  the  first  time  meets  an  ex- 
ternal law  to  which  he  must  submit.  In 
the  surge  and  whirl  of  impulse  and  amidst 
the  torrent  of  impressions  a  principle  ap- 
pears, positive  and  determining.  The  child 
finds  himself  hindered  from  following  his 
own  whim  and  caprice;  nevertheless  what 
he  is  compelled  to  do  is  not  the  expression 
of  another  capricious  will  but  of  an  im- 
personal law.  What  that  law  is  he  learns — 
and  can  learn  only — by  living  it;  but  thus 
realized  it  becomes  a  principle  of  order, 
which  at  last  forms  but  the  expression  of 
his  own  nature.  He  is  transformed  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  and  through  compul- 
sion his  life  finally  becomes  the  incarnation 
of  a  law  which  no  longer  owes  its  authority 
to  any  external  power,  but  solely  to  his  own 
reorganized  nature.  Through  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  elementary  rhythms  there 
is  being  created  a  living  principle  which,  if 
allowed  continuous  scope  for  expression, 
will  at  last  take  the  form  of  that  love  of 
order  and  sense  of  law  which  are  the  deep- 
est characteristics  of  the  self.\ 

In  this  establishment  of  physiological 
and  mental  habits  more  is  involved  than 
the  subjection  of  impulse  to  order  and  the 
fostering  of  an  appreciation  of  routine. 
There  is  also  subordination  of  the  will  to  a 
larger  world  of  law  whose  canons  are  to  be- 
come the  guiding  principles  of  the  child's 
life.  In  his  conception  of  this  greater 
world  lies  the  condition  of  morality  and" 
the  basis  of  social  order. 

The  child  finds  that  the  control  is  not 
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capricious  nor  commands  arbitrary.  Those 
who  have  authority  over  his  life  are  them- 
selves, in  common  with  him,  subject  to  a 
general  law  of  which  they  are  merely  the 
ministers.  It  applies  to  those  who  enforce 
it  equally  with  the  child  whom  they  con- 
trol. The  sense  of  law  arises  when  the  child 
hears  this  universal  voice  speaking  alike  to 
those  who  are  subject  and  to  those  who 
rule.  It  is  that  sense  alone  which  consti- 
tutes authority  in  the  family.  Parental 
government  is  not  a  foreign  but  dominant 
will  replacing  that  of  the  child  and  compel- 
ling submission.  It  is  incarnate  law,  of 
which  the  authoritative  will  is  but  the  vice- 
gerent. To  this  power — which  is  ultimately 
but  the  logic  of  the  situation — the  child 
bows  as  he  never  would  to  a  capricious 
command.  With  the  dawn  of  this  idea  the 
recognition  of  necessary  order  becomes  a 
reflective  judgment  as  well  as  a  practical 
attitude.  The  child  grows  jealous  of  the 
law's  integrity  as  well  as  zealous  in  its  serv- 
ice. Becoming  himself  a  minister  of  au- 
thority, he  sees  in  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily its  subject,  and  requires  obedience  of 
his  parents  themselves  when  they  become 
illogical  and  infringe  their  own  commands. 
He  judges  himself  and  others  equally  in  its 
light,  applying  it  in  his  criticism  whether 
in  his  acts  he  always  fulfil  its  behests  or 
not. 

Such  a  sense  of  law  is  the  only  ultimately 
valid  seat  of  authority  in  family  or  society. 
Where  it  is  highly  developed  no  machinery 
of  enforcement  is  necessary.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  law  is  not  essentially  rever- 
enced, compulsion  is  of  no  avail;  for  the 
habit  of  submission  will  penetrate  the 
child's  life  only  so  far  as  compulsion 
reaches.  Living  thus  a  divided  existence, 
the  very  routine  of  obedience  fails,  much 
more  the  sense  of  duty.  In  this  atmosphere 
of  deception  the  child  becomes  a  hypocrite 
as  well  as  a  rebel,  and  obedience  to  law  is 


but  a  mask  for  insubordination  and  a 
chaotic  will. 

The  greatest  lesson  which  parent  or 
teacher,  in  these  earliest  days,  can  impart 
to  a  child — and  the  greatest  discovery 
which  a  child  can  make — is  this  sense  of 
the  necessary  subjection  of  all  rational  ex- 
istence to  law.  jLife  is  the  expression  of  an 
orderly  will  which  requires  the  suppression 
of  caprice — as  a  principle  of  action — and 
the  regulation  of  conduct  in  the  service  of 
rationality.  Upon  the  development  of  this 
ideal  in  the  individual's  mind  depends  his 
worth  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The  form 
of  his  intellectual  ideals  and  the  seriousness 
of  his  purpose  in  life  are  determined  by  it. 
It  is  the  very  foundation  of  his  moral  self, 
which  is  but  an  expression,  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,  of  the  consistent  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  inner  obligation.  It  is  this 
which  gives  continuity  and  system  to  the 
intellectual  life,  which  supplements  the  in- 
constancy of  inspiration  and  makes  of  sci- 
ence a  serious  purpose  instead  of  a  fitful 
enthusiasm.  It  is  this  which  gives  poise  to 
the  will,  preserving  its  sanity  in  the  midst 
of  distracting  solicitations  and  giving  to  it 
steadfastness  in  the  face  of  disaster.  It  is 
this  sense  of  law,  finally,  which  makes  dis- 
cipline in  any  activity  tolerable,  and  glori- 
fies drudgery  with  the  vision  of  an  eternal 
significance. 

It  is  evident  that  education  must  be  most 
seriously  concerned  with  the  establishment 
of  these  fundamental  habits,  which  are  in- 
volved no  less  in  rationality  than  morality, 
and  afford  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  skill 
alike.  The  public  school,  childhood's  great 
foster-mother  in  modern  culture,  assumes 
the  double  task  of  intellectual  and  moral 
discipline.  It  makes  the  first  systematic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  establishing  in 
the  child  certain  mental  habits  of  general 
application.  When  he  comes  to  the  teach- 
er's hands  this  exercise  has  scarcely  been 
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initiated,  yet  upon  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment to  which  it  is  carried  rests  his  whole 
future  effectiveness  whether  as  thinker  or 
doer.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  see  what 
is  before  him — not  an  easy  task — to  exclude 
other  matters  and  give  his  mind  to  the 
thing  in  hand,  to  recall  past  experience  as 
data  for  reflective  analysis,  and  to  make 
practical  application  of  all  these  processes 
in  the  understanding  and  control  of  mate- 
rials. 

Correlative  with  these,  as  participants  in 
a  common  activity,  is  the  system  of  moral 
habits  which  the  school  fosters.  Truthful- 
ness is  inculcated  and  obedience  exacted, 
though  in  ways  which  individually  differ  as 
widely  in  wisdom  as  in  stringency.  The 
child  is  taught  orderliness  through  a  for- 
malizing of  school  exercises  and  a  regula- 
tion, sometimes  minute  and  excessive,  of 
his  method  of  working.  He  is  trained  to 
promptness  by  time-tests  in  the  schoolroom 
and  competitions  in  the  playground.  Cour- 
age is  exemplified  in  song  and  story;  and 
from  the  beginning  of  school  life  in  the  kin- 
dergarten restraint  is  made  less  unlovely, 
if  not  wholly  seductive,  by  its  association 
with  good  opinions  and  future  values. 
Nevertheless,  within  its  own  specific  field 
the  public  school  has  fallen  short  of  its  ideal 
in  several  of  these  matters. 

The  fundamental  place  in  human  life  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  would 
doubtlessly  receive  instant  theoretical  ac- 
knowledgment; but  neither  in  general  so- 
cial usage  nor  in  the  special  circle  of  school 
life  are  we  quick  to  embody  them  in  the  in- 
stinctive bases  of  our  action.  To  render 
my  argument  specific  I  will  apply  the  criti- 
cism to  three  essentials  of  discipline:  the 
sense  of  fair  play,  the  perception  of  con- 
tinuity in  development  and  the  habit  of 
resolution.  These  are  representative  vir- 
tues in  three  distinct  fields  with  which  the 
teacher  has  to  do,  and  I  will  comment  on 
each  of  them  severally. 


in 

The  sense  of  fair-play  is  our  heritage 
from  ages  of  open  strife.  It  is  most  prized 
by  the  warlike  nations  of  the  world. 
Among  virile  and  aggressive  peoples  its 
highest  development  is  encountered. 
Achieved  in  the  struggle  with  an  opponent, 
it  represents  at  once  the  flower  of  ideal 
striving  and  the  very  condition  of  such  a 
struggle  itself.  In  the  conception  of  chiv- 
alry it  has  its  apotheosis,  that  vision  of  a 
nature  so  luminous  with  the  sense  of  honor 
that  every  ideal  requirement  of  the  duel  is 
fastidiously  observed,  without  exaction  or 
the  meed  of  praise,  and  in  the  anticipation 
of  defeat  itself  still  holds  the  individual  to 
a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of 
equity  in  combat. 

This  ideal  virtue  which  has  been  forged 
in  the  heat  of  ancient  battle  is  still  to-day, 
in  my  belief,  a  distinctly  virile,  a  manly 
virtue.  The  whole  complexion  of  woman's 
historical  surroundings  has  differed  from 
that  of  man,  and  the  forms  of  moral  excel- 
lence which  experience  has  fostered  in  her 
are  characteristic  and  unique.  In  those 
situations  where  man  is  actuated  by  the 
sentiment  of  fair  play  and  seeks  ideal  jus- 
tice, she  is  moved  by  loyalty  or  pity,  and 
in  her  enthusiasm  often  does  violence  to  the 
sense  of  equity  and  defeats  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice itself. 

I  see,  therefore,  a  danger  to  the  quality 
of  the  individual  product  if  woman's  in- 
fluence is  to  become  completely  dominant 
in  the  field  of  education.  In  consequence 
of  this  difference  in  the  elements  of  ideal 
worth  in  the  two  sexes  a  nature  continu- 
ously subjected  to  her  influence  alone  may 
fail  to  prize  and  to  seek  certain  forms  of 
excellence  essential  to  the  highest  human 
worth.  I  can  not  dissociate  a  certain  lack 
of  moral  fiber  in  the  tendency  of  our  day, 
a  laxity  which  in  higher  ranges  of  action 
sets  the  end  above  the  means  and  in  lower 
ranges  appears  as  a  blank  obtuseness  to 
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the  distinction  of  fair  and  foul  means 
itself — I  can  not  dissociate  this  tendency 
from  the  predominance  of  woman  in  the 
work  of  education,  whether  its  locus  be  the 
school  or  the  home.  It  is  not  the  boy  alone 
whose  sense  of  fair  play  must  be  developed. 
If  the  present  ferment  in  social  thought  re- 
sults in  a  permanent  enlargement  of  wo- 
man's public  activities,  if  the  range  of  her 
industrial  and  political  life  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, it  will  bring  her  in  manifold  and 
specific  ways  into  contact  with  that  system 
of  relations  within  which  this  regulative 
concept  is  the  assumed  condition  of  action. 
There  will  therefore  be  greater  need  than 
ever  for  the  development  in  her  of  the  ideal 
of  equity  and  the  sense  of  fair  play. 

The  very  condition  of  noble  warfare  is 
a  constant  regard  for  equity  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  fight.  All  warlike  peoples  have 
carried  this  conception  over  from  war  to 
peace.  They  have  made  the  requirement 
of  an  open  field  and  no  favor  the  ideal  of 
all  competition;  and,  embodying  the  same 
spirit  in  the  occupations  of  leisure,  their 
entertainment  has  almost  universally  taken 
the  form  of  competitive  games.  In  both 
fields  alike  the  highest  ideal  that  can  pre- 
vail— indeed  the  only  ideal  which  renders 
the  struggle  tolerable — is  that  of  fair  play. 
To  take  no  unjust  advantage  and  to  render 
to  every  man  his  due  are  the  very  substance 
of  all  rules  of  the  game. 

The  boy  who  fails  in  this  ideal  is  not 
simply  to  be  distrusted  in  the  school,  where 
he  puts  his  own  advantage  above  the  right 
of  his  classmates  and  conforms  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  test  only  so  long  as  he  is  watched ; 
he  is  to  be  feared  wherever  he  enters,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  public  welfare,  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  action  means  destruction  to  the 
body  politic.  The  sense  of  justice  is  the 
foundation  of  every  state ;  and  the  seeds  of 
social  disorder  are  sown  wherever  its  re- 
quirements are  disregarded.     It  is  not 


enough  that  this  principle  shall  have  been 
formulated,  or  its  general  application  made 
known ;  it  must  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  one's  nature  before  it  can  be 
trusted  to  issue  characteristically  in  action. 
Explanation  or  intellectual  enlightenment 
— and  example  itself — will  not  suffice  to 
produce  such  a  result ;  it  is  assured  only 
through  repeated  and  incessant  embodi- 
ment in  the  reactions  and  judgments  which 
make  up  the  course  of  daily  life. 

In  such  a  matter  there  can  be  no  question 
of  degrees;  a  habit  of  unfairness  in  the 
most  trivial  things  is  of  significance.  The 
sense  of  fair-play  is  a  spirit  which  with- 
holds one  from  all  forms  of  injustice. 
There  are  many  boys  practising  daily  dis- 
honesty in  school,  who  would  indignantly 
resent  the  thought  that  they  could  be 
guilty  of  crime  in  serious  matters.  There 
are  many  boys  who  do  not  habitually  cheat 
in  their  tasks,  yet  think  it  right  to  use  any 
means  to  secure  victory  for  their  class  or 
school  or  team  when  their  own  immediate 
social  group  is  brought  into  competition 
with  others.  I  know  there  are  pupils — and 
teachers  as  well — who  have  not  thought  it 
shameful  to  send  corrected,  remodelled  and 
even  fictitious  work  to  exhibitions  supposed 
to  represent  the  actual  quality  of  their 
daily  exercises.  These  distinctions  are  all 
subterfuges  of  a  dishonest  mind.  If  a  habit 
of  crookedness  in  minor  things,  or  in  con- 
nection with  special  ends,  be  established 
through  daily  and  hourly  practise,  the 
sense  of  seriousness  in  a  crime,  or  of  selfish- 
ness in  its  motive,  can  never,  in  later  life, 
be  trusted  to  withold  the  individual  from 
its  perpetration.  Dishonesty  in  business 
and  corruption  in  office  have  their  roots  in 
the  petty  laxities  which  are  fostered  or  per- 
mitted in  school  and  home. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  the  end 
measures  of  dishonesty  defeat  themselves; 
for  that  secrecy  upon  which  success  de- 
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pends  can  not  be  indefinitely  maintained. 
A  report  known  to  be  doctored  is  univer- 
sally discounted.  No  one  will  be  deceived 
by  our  statistics  of  school  attendance  if 
children  who  have  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  a  half-day  are  allowed  to  re- 
port at  the  opening  of  the  session  and  re- 
ceive credit  for  being  present.  Our  school 
league  trophies  will  at  last  be  nothing  but 
a  by-word  of  contempt  if  conditions  are 
relaxed  to  maintain  the  standing  of  con- 
spicuous athletes,  or  false  certification  and 
other  irregularities  are  winked  at  in  the 
schools  where  they  occur. 

IV 

My  second  criticism  touches  the  organiza- 
tion of  habits.  By  a  sense  of  continuity  in 
development  is  meant  the  perception  of  a 
necessary  grounding  of  all  higher  and  more 
complex  activities  in  the  mastery  of  ele- 
mentary forms  of  reaction  belonging  to 
the  same  type.  The  doctrine  of  appercep- 
tion in  psychology  and  the  conception  of 
system  in  the  succession  of  studies  are 
classical  'applications  of  this  principle. 
Every  process  of  development  has  a  logical 
form;  the  relation  of  its  successive  phases 
can  not  be  inverted,  nor  can  any  stage  be 
omitted.  As  well  attempt  to  base  the  top- 
most story  of  a  building  upon  the  empty 
air  as  to  imagine  an  attainment  of  the 
higher  reaches  of  art  before  its  elements 
have  been  mastered  and  its  lower  levels 
traversed.  The  system  of  habits  is  an  in- 
tegrated structure  in  which  each  higher 
complex  arises  through  a  synthesis  into 
which  the  lower  enters  as  a  unit.  Every 
habitual  process  is  at  first  a  series  of  acts, 
each  component  of  which  must  be  achieved 
as  the  object  of  a  specific  volition.  With 
every  successive  repetition  these  elements 
approach  nearer  to  a  fusion  which  gives 
rise  at  last  to  a  unity  in  which  the  whole 
system  is  the  object  of  a  single  act  of  at- 


tention followed  by  a  psychologically 
simple  reaction.  This  unification  is  the 
logical  condition  of  each  forward  step  made 
by  the  individual  mind. 

But  in  the  aspirations  we  foster  in  our 
children,  and  in  the  practise  of  the  schools, 
this  necessity  is  not  sufficiently  recognized. 
A  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  not  long  ago — 
he  was  an  actuary  by  profession — that  he 
found  it  'almost  impossible  to  get  men  who 
could  do  the  work  of  the  office  satisfacto- 
rily. I  asked  where  the  trouble  lay — if  they 
did  not  know  the  general  nature  of  the 
conceptions  with  which  insurance  deals,  or 
were  unfamiliar  with  mortality  curves  and 
the  formula?  of  probabilities.  "No,"  he 
said,  "they  can't  do  arithmetic,"  and  then 
he  lashed  out  at  the  lack  of  drill  in  elemen- 
tary mathematics  which  made  his  search 
for  good  computers  fruitless. 

The  failure  to  secure  thorough  under- 
standing of  each  stage  in  the  development 
of  a  subject,  and  practical  mastery  in  the 
application  of  its  theoretical  concepts  is  to 
be  expected  wherever  the  stringency  of 
theoretical  requirements  is  relaxed.  The 
child  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  ex- 
amples of  complex  activities  performed 
with  ease.  The  action  of  the  expert  shows 
no  trace  of  the  long  discipline  which  alone 
made  his  mastery  possible ;  and  the  child, 
who  is  a  natural  aspirant  for  every  form  of 
excellence,  is  deceived  into  thinking  that 
the  success  which  has  dazzled  him  can  be 
attained  at  a  stroke.  We  can  not  blame 
him  for  the  neglect  of  continuity,  but  it  is 
our  duty  as  parents  and  teachers  to  pre- 
vent that  ultimate  failure  which  threatens 
every  one  who  forsakes  its  difficult  road. 

Yet  as  a  people  we  make  light  of  this 
requirement.  We  imagine  that  native  re- 
sourcefulness will  enable  us  to  solve  what- 
ever problems  may  confront  us.  Training 
is  a  slow  drudgery  which  we  are  inclined 
to  despise  as  beneath  our  dignity.    The  in- 
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clination  is  natural  to  the  conditions  of  our 
culture.  In  a  country  where  rapid  growth 
is  taking  place,  and  constant  change  is  the 
rule  in  business  and  society,  the  intimate 
association  between  work  and  reward  is 
broken  up.  The  shiftless  workman  escapes 
penalty  when  residence  is  not  continuous, 
and  the  sufferer  comes  at  last  inertly  to  ac- 
cept poor  work  as  a  sort  of  natural  neces- 
sity when  he  finds  himself  constantly 
thwarted  in  the  attempt  to  trace  and  assign 
responsibility. 

Permanent  betterment  in  this  regard  is 
to  be  expected  only  when  greater  stability 
has  been  attained  in  our  social  organiza- 
tion, beyond  the  school  as  well  as  within  it. 
We  must  weave  the  mesh  more  closely  in 
the  relation  of  grade  to  grade,  of  principal 
to  teaching  corps,  of  parent  to  school,  of 
employer  to  workman  and  of  official  to 
constituency.  It  is  by  holding  the  laborer 
to  account  that  cheap  and  dishonest  work 
is  corrected.  The  same  principle  must  be 
applied  in  education,  but  if  a  teacher  or  a 
child  be  allowed  to  shift  from  school  to 
school  when  his  inefficiency  begins  to  make 
itself  felt,  he  may  largely  escape  the  brunt 
of  this  selective  force. 

v 

One  of  my  comments  has  had  reference 
to  a  specific  social  attitude,  a  second  to  the 
conditions  of  development ;  my  last  touches 
the  quality  of  the  individual  will  itself. 
The  necessity  for  strenuous  and  persistent 
effort  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  any 
possible  simplification  of  the  process  of 
learning.  The  very  system  of  education  is 
an  embodiment  of  our  ideal  striving  after 
such  a  simplification.  It  may  be  that  the 
primitive  savage  is  able  to  master  without 
assistance  the  meager  circle  of  activities 
which  his  life  comprises,  but  in  human 
progress  a  point  is  soon  reached  where  the 
knowledge  and  skill  demanded  of  the  indi- 


vidual can  not  be  acquired  unaided.  The 
complex  materials  of  reflection  and  reac- 
tion must  be  reduced  to  their  logical  ele- 
ments and  presented  in  relational  sequence 
if  any  approximation  to  mastery  is  to  be 
attained.  The  sum  of  this  process  of  analy- 
sis and  its  application  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  we  call  education. 

Progress  in  education,  as  distinguished 
from  extension  in  its  scope  consists  in  a 
modification  of  practise  secured  through 
successive  rectifications  in  our  conception 
of  the  mind's  mode  of  activity  and  growth. 
Every  step  in  advance  might  be  called  a 
psychological  simplification.  Nevertheless 
the  profit  which  should  accrue  from  facili- 
tation is  not  ease  and  sloth  of  will,  but  in- 
crease in  the  scope  of  the  mind's  attain- 
ment. Its  product  is  the  inclusion  of  an 
ever-widening  system  of  materials  within 
the  limits  of  culture. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  classify  me  with 
the  boy  who  said,  when  asked  to  define  the 
word  "hypocritical,"  that  it  was  a  boy 
what  came  to  school  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  if  I  say  that  we  do  violence  to  the 
conception  of  education  itself  when  we 
imagine  it  can  be  made  so  pleasant  and  easy 
that  exertion  will  be  unnecessary.  In  our 
revulsion  from  the  severity  of  older  school- 
masters, and  in  protest  against  the  unnat- 
ural conception  that  study  must  be  a  dis- 
agreeable task,  we  are  in  danger  of  over- 
looking the  necessity  for  effort  and  think- 
ing of  education  as  something  to  be  got 
without  work.  If  it  be  true  that  nothing 
done  in  pain  or  reluctantly  is  done  well,  it 
is  also  true  that  nothing  that  is  not  done 
with  energy,  nothing  that  does  not  call  for 
resolution,  is  worth  doing.  Our  modern 
psychology  has  not  shifted  the  emphasis 
away  from  activity,  but  only  disabused  our 
minds  of  a  distorted  conception.  For  slav- 
ish action  and  a  task  imposed  from  without 
it  has  substituted  the  idea  of  energizing  in- 
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terest  in  a  work  with  which  the  will  freely 
identifies  itself.  Persistence  and  achieve- 
ment can  never  be  displaced  from  their 
central  position,  and  the  child  who  has  not 
discovered  that  he  must  win  his  way  by  his 
own  efforts  is  still  ignorant  of  the  first  les- 
son which  experience  teaches. 

Our  own  generation  has  seen  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  material  equipment 
of  the  school.  It  has  seen,  also,  a  no  less 
voluminous  supplementation  of  the  process 
of  learning  by  mechanical  aids.  These  in- 
ventions have  aimed  at  economy  of  time 
and  prevention  of  the  dissipation  of  energy* 
through  a  collection  and  arrangement  of 
all  the  materials  needed  for  any  individual 
subject  or  course  of  study.  The  dictionary 
is  split  up  into  the  vocabularies  of  a  hun- 
dred edited  texts ;  terms,  constructions  and 
references  are  explained  in  exhaustive 
footnotes;  examples  and  formal  exercises 
are  provided  for  illustration  and  criticism ; 
supplementary  computations  are  worked 
out  in  handy  tables.  With  the  problem  is 
given  its  solution,  with  the  exercise  its  key, 
with  the  difficulty  a  specific  suggestion  as 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  met,  until 
one  feels  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  forestall  the  mind  in  all  directions,  to 
anticipate  its  perplexities  and  direct  its 
procedure  with  such  thoroughness  that  it 
shall  meet  no  obstacles  and  be  conscious 
of  no  exertion  in  its  course.  In  so  far  as  all 
this  secures  economy  of  time  nothing  but 
good  can  be  said  of  it.  At  the  same  time  in 
thus  supplying  aid  and  direction  to  the 
child  a  certain  danger  lurks.  For  those 
who  lack  the  habit  of  work,  even  though 
they  be  not  indifferent  or  evasive,  will  be 
tempted  to  throw  themselves  inertly  upon 
the  teacher  and  depend  upon  him  to  formu- 
late their  task,  to  explain  the  necessary 
procedure,  to  verify  each  step  in  succession 
and  to  correct  the  result  when  the  process  is 
completed. 


In  so  far  as  this  temptation  has  been  suc- 
cumbed to  we  have  required  the  teacher  to 
study  for  the  pupil  as  well  as  to  instruct 
him  as  if  it  were  his  duty  to  bear  the  child 
upon  his  shoulders  instead  of  counselling 
him  in  his  flight.  I  have  heard  this  made 
a  specific  charge  against  the  kindergarten 
as  a  characteristic  result  of  its  method. 
The  accusation  is  a  double  injustice;  for  in 
the  first  place,  the  founder  of  the  kinder- 
garten not  only  recognized  the  importance 
of  sustained  self-activity,  but  made  it  the 
foundation  of  all  development;  and  in  the 
second,  while  the  contemporary  kinder- 
garten suffers  from  the  prevalence  of  this 
vicious  concept,  the  vice  is  one  which  af- 
fects the  highest  stages  of  our  educational 
system  equally  with  the  lowest.  Wherever 
the  fault  lies  the  child's  education  has  been 
vain  if  he  goes  out  from  the  school  without 
resolution  of  will  and  the  capacity  to  work. 
He  will  find  nothing  worth  doing  in  which 
these  are  not  vital  to  success.  The  habit  of 
work,  of  sustained  activity,  must  be  en- 
grained in  the  nature  by  unremitting  dis- 
cipline before  we  can  count  with  assurance 
upon  success.  Inspiration  is  intermittent 
and  therefore  insufficient.  All  productive 
human  work  calls  for  an  inward  constancy 
which  contains  in  itself  the  momentum  nec- 
essary to  carry  the  worker  forward  when 
external  stimulation  ceases.  Opportunity 
is  the  construction  which  a  vigilant  will 
makes  of  its  materials,  discovering  it  where 
the  vacillating  soul  finds  itself  confronted 
only  by  obstacles. 

VI 

The  public  school  addresses  itself  to  the 
task  of  establishing  the  system  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  habits  in  the  child.  To  ac- 
complish this  is  to  give  to  the  mind  the  very 
form  of  rationality;  it  is  to  shape  its  con- 
stitution and  define  its  activity.  How  much 
can  be  done  toward  this  end  in  the  few 
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short  hours  to  which  the  school  lays  claim, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  distracting  multitude 
of  other  demands — any  one  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  philosophic  teacher  can  abundantly 
testify.  That  this  is  the  more  significant 
side  of  practical  education  I  do  most  seri- 
ously believe,  as  I  fear  also  that  our  per- 
ception of  its  importance  has  recently  been 
obscured  by  the  pressure  of  other  claims, 
and  that  the  appeal  of  a  manifold  culture 
has  distorted  our  sense  of  true  proportion 
in  educational  values. 

If  the  system  of  intellectual  and  moral 
habits  be  fundamental  to  education  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  its  establishment  should 
be  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  school.  In 
so  far  as  this  demand  has  been  made — and 
in  recent  years  we  have  been  increasingly 
prone  to  shift  responsibility  from  the  home 
to  the  school — we  have  imposed  a  task 
which  can  not  be  accomplished.  The 
teacher,  in  the  few  hours  assigned  to  him, 
will  struggle  in  vain  to  form  the  child  to 
good  habits  of  English  speech,  if  in  the 
home  and  on  the  street  he  be  incessantly 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  slovenly  utter- 
ance and  defective  idiom.  He  will  find 
himself  confronted  by  a  hopeless  under- 
taking in  stiffening  the  child's  will  to 
grapple  with  his  problem  if  in  his  home  life 
he  has  not  been  brought  to  recognize  the 
obligation  to  some  specific  service,  however 
simple,  if  his  whims  have  been  pampered 
by  making  every  hour  an  exception  in  his 
favor.  Nor  can  the  teacher  hope  to  en- 
grain a  fine  sense  of  honor  or  a  nice  regard 
for  truth  in  the  child's  nature  if  his  efforts 
be  opposed  by  general  social  negligence  of 
these  virtues. 

Throughout  the  field  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  technical  method  the  school 
is  supreme.  Into  its  hands  professional  in- 
struction and  training  are  avowedly  re- 
signed.  But  in  these  fundamental  matters 


of  intellectual  discipline  and  the  formation 
of  a  moral  will,  the  school  is  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  home.  In  this  field  the 
chief  formative  force  is  to  be  found  in  those 
earlier,  more  intimate  and  continuous  in- 
fluences which  have  their  center  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  child  within  the  family 
circle.  For  if  the  sense  of  law  is  to  have 
profound  value  for  the  individual  and  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  an  orderly 
life,  it  must  arise  in  the  earliest  years.  It 
is  secure  only  when  the  fundamental  habits 
have  been  moulded  in  conformity  with  it, 
when  the  earliest  sense  of  self  has  been 
penetrated  by  it  and  the  beginnings  of 
general  judgment  and  appreciation  of  the 
world  founded  upon  it.  Then  only  will  it 
be  possible  for  this  sense  to  become  a  pro- 
found instinct  which  sways  the  whole  life 
and  constitutes  an  inward  guiding  and  con- 
trolling principle. 

I  have  tried  to  present  this  principle  as 
the  basal  constituent  of  social  order;  for  a 
sense  of  responsibility  is  the  foundation 
both  of  worthy  citizenship  and  of  excellence 
in  the  crafts.  Graft  and  corruption  mark 
its  absence  in  the  one  sphere,  adulteration 
of  products  and  inefficient  workmanship 
are  its  consequences  in  the  other.  We  make 
a  half-humorous  mock  of  the  paint  that  is 
made  of  whiting  and  kerosene,  the  glue 
that  lacks  both  hoof  and  fish-bone,  the 
mince-meat  composed  of  apple  waste  and 
spice,  the  brown  paper  sole  veneered  with 
leather,  the  refuse  of  packing  houses  made 
into  canned  meat.  And  we  have  been  made 
no  less  familiar  with  an  unrelaxing  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  individuals  and  private 
corporations  to  measures  framed  for  the 
common  good,  because  their  own  activities 
were  thereby  limited ;  the  evasion  in  a  hun- 
dred forms  of  public  duty  which  left  to 
individual  initiative;  the  persistent  de- 
frauding of  government  in  petty  affairs; 
the  fraudulent  manipulation  of  securities 
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by  public  trustees;  the  strife  of  selfish  in- 
terests in  our  legislatures,  in  which  the 
very  aim  of  legislation  is  forgotten.  But 
these  are  the  natural  products  of  an  indi- 
vidual nature  and  a  form  of  social  order  in 
which  the  corresponding  virtues  have  not 
been  established  through  perpetual  habitu- 
ation as  the  instinctive  grounds  of  judg- 
ment. 

Whether  as  individual  or  as  citizen  the 
child  needs  no  lesson  more  urgently  than 
that  of  the  sense  of  responsibility,  responsi- 
bility, first  of  all,  to  the  family  of  which  he 
is  part,  but  finally  to  every  member  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  The  integrity 
of  family  life  is  the  basis  of  the  child's 
existence ;  to  further  even  his  own  individ- 
ual welfare  he  must  seek  its  prosperity.  To 
see,  therefore,  that  he  owes  it  a  service 
which  no  other  can  perform,  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  this  contribution  freely 
and  to  sink  his  own  individuality  in  that 
larger  unity,  is  to  lay  the  basis  of  all  right 
living  in  the  future  when  he  will  have  new 
relations  and  other  offices  to  fulfil.  The 
first  lesson  of  life  in  society  is  service,  and 
this  lesson  is  taught,  or  the  seeds  of  dis- 
order sown,  in  the  home.  There  corruption 
in  politics  and  dishonesty  in  business  and 
private  dishonor  are  taught.  These  are 
not  the  product  of  the  school  or  shop,  of  the 
counter  or  office;  if  the  vice  be  traced  to 
its  source  it  will  be  found  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  family  and  the  principles  by  which  it 
is  guided. 

/The  individual  who  has  not,  from  the 
outset,  been  subjected  to  consistent  author- 
ity has  had  the  foundation  of  his  citizenship 
imperilled.  Caprice  in  the  child  becomes; 
crime  in  the  man,  and  the  parent  who  al- 
lows it  to  rule  in  the  home  destroys  the  state 
in  the  end.  Reform  family  life  and  the 
problems  of  the  school  will  practically  dis- 
appear. It  is  the  lack  of  moral  will  in  the 
pupil  which  makes  the  teacher's  task  seem 


hopeless.  If  he  can  not  appeal  to  a  senti- 
ment of  honor,  if  the  child  will  not  keep 
his  word  and  does  not  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  scholarship  and  conduct;  if 
he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  duty  and 
is  not  ashamed  of  ignorance  and  sloth;  if 
he  will  steal  the  product  of  another's 
thought  and  lie  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  wrong-doing,  the  teacher  can  exact  from 
him  only  enforced  drudgery  under  the  fear 
of  pain.  If,  however,  the  child  has  been 
taught  to  despise  the  loafer  because  he  is 
dependent  upon  the  labor  of  others;  if  he 
detests  dishonesty  and  is  shamed  by  the 
thought  of  a  duty  unfulfilled,  the  teacher 
will  have  little  difficulty  with  him.  What 
he  requires  the  child  has  already  granted  in 
spirit,  and  if  he  fail  on  any  occasion  the 
sense  of  his  own  fault  will  at  last  become 
the  bitterest  element  in  whatever  punish- 
ment he  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer. 
These  ideals,  of  truth  and  honor,  of  care 
for  the  common  property  and  zeal  for  the 
common  good,  can  not  be  adequately  taught 
except  in  the  home,  through  their  daily  and 
hourly  exemplification  as  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  its  common  life.  Unreflect- 
ingly and  without  arousing  friction  they 
then  assume  the  form  of  moving  forces  in 
the  child 's  life,  and  at  last  become  the  most 
treasured  things  which  experience  has  to 
bestow,  the  "peculiar  and  separating  attri- 
butes of  the  self." 

Robert  MacDougall 
New  York  University 


HOME  ECONOMICS:  ITS  OPPORTU- 
NITIES AND  OBLIGATIONS 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  present  hour  to 
the  beginnings  of  that  subject  of  perennial 
interest,  especially  to  men,  the  education 
of  women.  It  were  idle  to  review  even 
briefly  the  varied  agencies  tried  since  the 
day  when  the  school  board  of  Gloucester,  in 
1790,  voted  "that  two  hours  of  the  eight 
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hours  of  daily  instruction  be  devoted  to 
girls,  as  they  are  a  tender  and  interesting 
branch  of  the  community,  but  have  been 
much  neglected  in  the  public  schools  in  this 
town."  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  Noah 
Webster,  in  his  "Letters  to  Young  Ladies," 
exhorted  them  to  "be  content  to  be  women, 
to  be  mild,  social  and  sentimental."  There 
seems  considerable  proof  that  the  advice 
has  been  heeded. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  treat 
of  one  of  the  latest  agencies  used  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  namely,  home  economics. 
Henderson  says :  "If  one  does  not  know 
where  one  wants  to  go,  there  is  little  chance 
of  success  in  devising  a  process  for  getting 
there, "  so  it  seems  desirable  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  Here, 
too,  one  finds  many  conflicting  opinions. 
A  teacher  of  Latin  in  a  well-known  wom- 
an's college,  in  speaking  before  an  educa- 
tional conference,  said : 

Home  economics,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is 
fudge-making,  and  poor  fudge  at  that;  I  would 
recommend  more  butter  and  less  sugar. 

Yet  another  regretted  that 

When  the  battle  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  was  almost  won,  a  fatal  blow  was  struck 
at  it  by  women  themselves  by  the  introduction  of 
home  economies  into  college  courses. 

And  to  many  estimable  people,  home 
economics  still  means  a  hot  biscuit  or  a 
strange  hat. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  supporters  say  it 
affords  one  of  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  preparing  a  girl  for  the  demands  the 
present-day  world  makes  upon  the  trained 
woman.  Those  who  fear  for  its  narrowing 
influence  have  their  attention  directed  to 
the  definition  given  decades  ago  by  the 
scientist  Youmans : 

Household  science  has  to  do  with  the  agents,  the 
materials,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  household. 

That  seems  to  offer  a  liberal  program  for 
a  lifetime  of  investigation. 


Another  interpretation  has  been  given 
by  the  woman  who  was  for  years  its  fore- 
most exponent,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards: 

Home  economics  stands  for  the  ideal  home  life 
for  to-day  unhampered  by  the  traditions  of  the 
past;  the  utilization  of  all  the  resources  of  modern 
science  to  improve  the  home  life;  the  freedom  of 
the  home  from  the  dominance  of  things  and  their 
due  subordination  to  ideals;  the  simplicity  in  ma- 
terial surroundings  which  will  most  free  the  spirit 
for  the  more  important  and  permanent  interests 
of  the  home  and  of  society. 

That  interpretation  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  demands  which  the 
present  day  brings  to  woman.  Who  of  us 
does  not  know  of  the  tyranny  of  things,  of 
the  bondage  of  tradition  and  the  warfare 
necessary  for  even  a  pretense  at  freedom 
for  the  higher  things  of  the  spirit. 

These  definitions  some  people  have  been 
pleased  to  call  flights  of  fancy,  figures  of 
speech,  intangible,  impractical.  To  such, 
the  following  definition  is  offered  for  con- 
sideration : 

Home  economics,  as  a  distinctive  subject  of  in- 
struction, includes  the  economic,  sanitary  and 
esthetic  aspects  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as 
connected  with  their  selection,  preparation  and  use 
by  the  family  in  the  home  or  by  other  groups  of 
people. 

It  is  assumed  that  by  these  varying  inter- 
pretations, the  meaning  and  content  of 
home  economics  and  its  possible  points  of 
contact  with  the  training  of  individuals 
have  been  indicated.  Its  opportunities  are 
next  to  be  considered. 

I.  Home  economics  has  the  opportunity 
to  teach  the  technique  of  household  proc- 
esses ;  to  interpret  what  was  best  in  the  old 
forms  of  family  life  into  new  terms  which 
may  differ  from  the  old  forms  as  the  pres- 
ent plumbing  system  of  the  modern  house 
differs  from  the  "old  oaken  bucket"  of  our 
grandmother's  day.  It  is  a  trite  saying 
that  the  industries  have  gone  from  the 
home,  but  we  forget  how  much  has  gone 
with  them,  the  lesson  of  cooperation  for 
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worthy  ends,  the  training  of  the  hand  in 
skill,  the  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  the  pa- 
tience and  persistence  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  skill.  As  a  result  we  find  in 
many  homes  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
simple  and  most  necessary  household  proc- 
esses. How  many  badly  washed  dishes,  illy 
made  beds,  poorly  dusted  rooms,  there  are, 
to  say  nothing  of  food  badly  cooked,  un- 
attractively served,  the  economic  waste,  the 
discomfort  and  ill  health  due  to  this  igno- 
rance. Somebody  must  know  when  a  table 
is  properly  set,  a  bed  made,  a  room  dusted, 
food  cooked.  In  many  homes  it  can  not  be 
learned.  Home  economics  must  teach  it, 
for  the  world  needs  this  knowledge  of  the 
daily  processes  of  living  and  has  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  training  afforded  in 
the  activities  of  a  well-ordered  home. 

A  beginning  is  made  in  this  in  the  grades 
and  the  high  school  through  the  work  in 
home  economics,  and  the  truth  that  "A 
little  child  shall  lead  them,"  has  been  veri- 
fied over  and  over  again  in  the  knowledge 
that  has  gone  into  many  a  home  through  the 
work  in  home  economics  in  the  public  school. 
It  is  entirely  possible  to  give  to  this  child 
some  basis  for  the  selection  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  some  standards  for  the  finished 
product,  to  have  her  acquire  ideas  and 
ideals  as  to  methods  of  work  and  the  value 
of  time  and  money  in  the  home,  and,  better 
yet,  to  get  some  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  home  and  her  contribution  to  it  so  that  it 
shall  be  something  other  than  a  place  to 
dress  in  to  go  somewhere  else.  It  is  possible 
through  work  in  various  phases  of  home 
economics  to  instil  even  into  the  eighth- 
grade  child  interest  and  pride  in  house- 
hold processes  and  products  and  to  make  of 
them  a  medium  of  expression  for  her. 

II.  Home  economics  has  an  opportunity 
to  teach  the  meaning  of!  economy  and  the 
principles  which  underlie  it.  Many  women 
do  not  realize  that  it  means  not  parsimony, 


rather  a  wise  expenditure  of  time,  energy, 
materials,  money.   Miinsterberg  says : 

It  is  claimed  that  nearly  ten  billion  dollars  are 
spent  annually  in  the  United  States  by  women  for 
household  maintenance;  yet  it  is  spent  without  that 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  material,  its  sources,  its 
effects,  its  characteristics,  which  would  be  de- 
manded in  any  other  large  economic  transaction. 
Not  only  the  budget,  but  the  bodily  health  of  the 
family,  and,  through  it,  the  whole  nation,  must 
suffer.  The  waste  of  national  resources  through 
the  public  recklessness  towards  the  forests  and  the 
mines  has  finally  aroused  the  conscience  of  the 
whole  land;  the  economic  waste  in  the  families 
through  woman's  lack  of  deeper  understanding  of 
household  sciences  is  still  more  appalling. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  variety  of 
knowledge  required  to  purchase  equipment 
for  even  the  simplest  home.  Out  of  the 
medley  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  articles 
on  the  market,  what  wisdom  is  needed  to 
select  the  best  labor-saving  device,  the 
chair  that  fits  a  need,  the  rug  that  adds  to 
the  attractiveness,  the  bed  on  which  one 
may  really  rest.  It  requires  ability  of  a 
high  order  to  achieve  good  results  in  this 
undertaking. 

III.  Home  economics  has  an  opportunity 
to  bring  once  again  into  honorable  repute 
the  business  of  housekeeping,  to  apply  to  it 
the  usages  which  obtain  in  other  business 
enterprises.  One  is  helped  to  understand 
its  connection  with  the  interest  of  big  busi- 
ness by  a  very  superficial  glance  at  the 
census  reports.  They  show,  for  example, 
regarding  a  single  interest,  that  "the  ba- 
king industry  is  to-day  capitalized  at  over 
$270,000,000,  yet  housekeepers  still  make 
70  per  cent,  of  the  product  used."1  Slowly 
but  surely  this  business  of  housekeeping  is 
coming  to  its  own  through  graduates  in 
home  economics  who  have  learned  the  basic 
principles  of  economics  and  the  application 
of  science  and  art  in  the  home.  They  are 
not  content  to  spend  their  energies  in  so  un- 

i  Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  ' '  Changes  in  the  Food 
Supply  and  their  Relation  to  Nutrition. ' ' 
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organized  an  effort  as  a  "hit  and  miss" 
household.  Any  teacher  of  home  economics 
who  has  followed  her  students  into  their 
own  homes  has  abundant  proof  of  the  value 
the  training  has  been  to  the  individual  and 
her  home.  There  one  can  get  real  budgets 
of  family  incomes  and  see  the  activities  of 
the  home  as  a  medium  of  expression. 

IV.  Home  economics  has  the  very  diffi- 
cult task  of  supplementing  the  training  of 
the  nurse  in  technique  and  the  diagnosis  of 
the  doctor  by  showing  the  value  of  adapting 
the  diet  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tion of  food  to  life  and  a  crying  need  for 
interpretation  of  food  values  in  terms  of 
life  and  health.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
one  person  who  knows  the  calorific  value  of 
food,  another  who  can  diagnose  the  disease, 
and  a  third  person  whose  knowledge  of 
food  is  limited  to  ability  to  boil  water,  in 
charge  of  the  patient.  Somebody  must 
know  how  to  put  these  calories  into  water 
and  bring  them  out  in  a  combination  that 
is  not  deadly,  but  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
the  patient.  Either  possibility  is  daily 
demonstrated  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
hospital. 

V.  Home  economics  has  an  opportunity 
to  teach  a  new  definition  for  art.  That  has 
been  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  the 
favored  few  rather  than  the  expression  of 
elemental  feelings  and  so  belonging  to  all 
people.  One  may  express  a  great  emotion 
by  a  great  poem  or  a  great  picture  provided 
one  has  learned  to  use  the  media.  One  with 
lesser  skill  and  training  may  express  her 
sense  of  beauty  in  hair  flowers.  Home 
economics  has  the  opportunity  and  the  obli- 
gation to  make  the  tools  of  daily  life  beauti- 
ful in  form,  attractive  in  color;  it  has  the 
opportunity  to  help  in  bringing  beauty  into 
common  life,  to  make  real  Morris's  definition 
of  "an  art  made  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  as  a  happiness  to  the  maker  and 


user."  "When  this  art  spirit  has  been  per- 
mitted expression,  its  results  will  be  seen 
in  cleaner  streets,  provision  in  the  civic 
life  for  the  element  of  beauty,  more  restful 
and  comfortable,  and,  therefore,  more 
beautiful  homes. 

VI.  One  must  not  forget  in  this  connec- 
tion the  unprecedented  opportunities  and 
obligations  which  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  has 
put  upon  home  economics.  In  the  midst 
of  so  much  futile  legislation,  it  is  well  to 
cheer  our  hearts  by  recalling  this  first  defi- 
nite legislation  by  the  federal  government 
for  the  express  purpose  of  the  betterment 
of  the  home.  In  it  we  have  a  recognition 
that  the  farm  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
acres  of  corn  or  alfalfa,  neither  by  the 
number  of  its  flocks  and  herds,  but  rather 
by  the  scale  of  living  maintained  in  the 
farm  home.  So  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  link* 
together,  as  the  agricultural  college  has  for 
many  years,  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics, and  thus  makes  possible  an  increased 
number  of  agencies  for  the  betterment  of 
the  home.  Tomato  clubs  in  Mississippi, 
canning  clubs  in  Illinois,  potato  clubs  in 
Minnesota,  sewing  clubs  in  Ohio,  and  art 
clubs  in  Indiana,  may  be  the  open  door  to 
a  richer  and  fuller  life  for  the  child,  and, 
through  it,  for  the  community. 

VII.  Home  economics  through  schools 
and  clubs  and  homes  can  teach  the  unity  of 
life  and  knowledge  so  that  all  shall  cooper- 
ate to  the  common  welfare;  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  school  and  the  club  should 
be  practised  in  the  home  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  all,  and  there  will  be  those  who 
will  go  from  the  school  and  the  home  to  be 
leaders  in  the  work  outside  the  home,  in  the 
industrial,  the  social,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
political  world,  but  they  will  go  not  to  inde- 
pendent and  individual  action  in  revolt,  as 
it  were,  to  the  existing  order,  but  rather  to 
help  to  a  better  order  because  they  see  the 
unity  of  life  and  work,  the  necessity  that 
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each  shall  serve  in  his  place,  be  it  inside  or 
outside  the  home,  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

Thus  are  indicated  a  few  of  the  many 
opportunities  and  obligations  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  training  of  the  individual  in 
ways  that  shall  make  for  the  enrichment  of 
life.  Isabel  Bevier 

University  of  Illinois 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

EDUCATION   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  C.  W.  Crook,  of  the  Higher  Grade 
School,  Wood  Green,  delivered  the  presidential 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  of 
the  British  National  Union  of  Teachers,  held 
at  Buxton  on  April  26.  According  to  the  re- 
port in  the  London  Times,  after  describing  as 
a  severe  blow  to  the  prestige  of  London  the 
action  of  its  Education  Committee  in  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  800,000  children  in 
order  to  save  a  2d.  rate,  Mr.  Crook  went  on  to 
say  that  probably  the  most  important  task  be- 
fore them  at  the  present  moment  was  to  look 
forward  to  the  coming  of  peace,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  lessons  which 
war  was  teaching.  Their  first  task  would  obvi- 
ously be  to  return  to  the  normal  pre-war  con- 
ditions as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  declara- 
tion of  peace,  and  to  use  them  as  a  starting 
point.  One  great  difficulty  was  the  supply  of 
fully-qualified  teachers.  The  profession  had 
ceased  to  be  attractive,  particularly  to  men, 
and  the  ideal  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  quali- 
fied teacher  would  be  almost  impossible  to  at- 
tain unless  the  Board  of  Education,  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  union  united  at  once  in 
trying  to  find  a  remedy. 

Apart  from  this,  there  were  three  main 
points  upon  which  all  must  concentrate.  The 
first  was  the  training  oi  character.  The  fuller 
study  of  our  own  literature,  used  as  a  means  of 
developing  esthetic  appreciation  and  love  of 
race  and  language,  and  Bible  and  history  les- 
sons must  be  utilized  to  develop  in  children  a 
sane  and  non-aggressive  pride  of  race. 

Then  the  holocaust  of  war  must  press  for 
enormous  extension  of  the  medical  care  both  of 


children  and  of  mothers.  Some  standardiza- 
tion was  essential,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to 
secure  effective  treatment  of  every  defect  diag- 
nosed. Although  not  directly  connected  with 
the  primary  school,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  enormous  loss  of  child  life,  both  in  the 
pre-natal  and  post-natal  period,  and  the  early 
sowing  of  disease  during  these  periods,  were 
matters  of  vital  importance. 

Closely  connected  also  with  the  medical  side 
was  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  necessitous 
children,  and  in  addition  to  medical  inspection 
and  after-care  there  must  be  closer  attention 
to  physical  exercises.  There  was  one  danger, 
however,  on  this  physical  exercise  side — the  un- 
doubted attempt  that  would  be  made  to  intro- 
duce military  drill. 

The  second  great  extension  would  undoubt- 
edly be  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the 
elements  of  science.  The  scientific  spirit  should 
direct  the  teaching  of  all  subjects,  not  omit- 
ting the  essentials  of  formal  English,  so  that 
children  might  proceed  to  sound  judgments 
by  accurate  reasoning  upon  clearly-viewed 
facts.  It  was  not  clear  in  his  own  mind 
whether  the  nation  would  benefit  by  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  all  children  up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen,  but  he  was  certain  that  the  great 
majority  would  gain  enormously  by  a  wisely- 
planned  continuation  of  their  school  life. 
Whether  this  extension  of  school  life  should  be 
merely  the  addition  of  a  year  of  attendance 
in  their  present  schools,  or  whether  the  plan 
suggested  of  a  transference,  at  or  about  the  age 
of  eleven,  to  schools  of  another  type  was  not 
preferable,  was  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. There  must,  however,  be  a  much 
closer  correlation  between  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  school.  The  preparatory  class 
in  the  latter  should  be  abolished,  and  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  two  should  be  end  on  to  each 
other. 

HONOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  IOWA 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  has 
provided  for  one  honor  scholarship  to  be  issued 
each  year  to  some  member  of  the  graduating 
class  of  each  accredited  high  school.  The  honor 
scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  exemption 
from  tuition  or  incidental  fees  in  either  the 
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State  University  of  Iowa,  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  or  the  State 
Teachers  College.  The  scholarship  is  good  for 
four  years. 

In  order  to  receive  this  scholarship  the  stu- 
dent must  meet  the  following  conditions : 

1.  He  must  have  been  graduated  from  an  ac- 
credited school  not  more  than  eighteen  months 
prior  to  his  admission  to  the  institution  of  his 
choice,  and  he  must  present  at  least  fifteen  units 
in  acceptable  entrance  credits. 

2.  He  must  have  ranked  among  the  one  fourth 
of  his  class  who  have  stood  highest  in  scholarship 
during  the  entire  preparatory  course,  and  must  be 
of  good  moral  character. 

3.  He  must  present  from  the  proper  school  au- 
thorities recommendations  for  the  scholarship  with 
certificate  showing  that  he  has  met  all  the  condi- 
tions specified  above. 

The  honor  scholarship  is  offered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  order  to  encourage 
worthy  students  to  secure  a  higher  education. 
By  accepting  this  scholarship  the  student  in- 
curs no  obligation  except  the  duty  which 
every  one  owes  to  his  commonwealth. 

THE  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  quarter- 
centennial  celebration  which  is  to  take  place  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  from  June  1  to 
June  6,  inclusive,  have  been  made  public. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June  1,  four 
early  plays,  "  Sponsus,"  "  Second  Shepherd's 
Play,"  "Nice  Wanton"  and  "Wooing  of 
Nan,"  an  Elizabethan  jig,  will  be  given  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  department  of  English.  On  June 
2  will  be  held  the  Conference  of  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Divinity  School  session  with  Chi- 
cago Theological  Schools,  and  the  Divinity 
School  dinner.  That  evening  also  will  occur 
the  fraternity  dinners  and  reunions  and  the 
University  Sing  in  Hutchinson  Court. 

Saturday,  June  3,  is  to  be  Alumni  Day, 
some  of  the  striking  features  of  which  will  be 
the  procession  by  classes  in  costume  from  Bart- 
lett  gymnasium,  passing  through  the  quad- 
rangles and  to  Stagg  Eield  by  the  1912  Gate- 
way; the  college  circus  and  the  baseball  game 


with  Waseda  University;  the  alumni  dinner 
and  the  alumni  entertainment. 

President  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  D.D.,  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  will  be  the  convocation  preacher 
on  Sunday,  June  4,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
musical  vesper  service  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  churches  in  the  even- 
ing. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  celebra- 
tion on  Monday,  June  5,  will  be  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  by  President  J ohn  Huston  Fin- 
ley,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  on  the  same  day  will  occur 
departmental  conferences  and  dinners,  the 
procession  from  the  president's  house  to  Ida 
Noyes  Hall,  the  dedication  of  the  hall,  and  the 
president's  reception. 

On  Tuesday,  June  6,  the  convocation  address 
will  be  given  in  the  afternoon  in  Hutchinson 
Court  and  the  university  dinner  in  Ida  Noyes 
Hall. 

The  divinity  school,  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  has  outlined  a 
very  interesting  and  significant  program,  in- 
cluding a  general  session  at  which  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  will  preside.  The  speak- 
ers at  this  session  will  be  Professor  Arthur 
Cushman  McGiffert,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  whose 
subject  will  be  "  The  Religious  Progress  of  the 
Past  Fifty  Years,"  and  Chancellor  W.  H.  P. 
Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brown  University, 
who  will  discuss  the  subject  of  "  Religious  Ad- 
vance in  Fifty  Years." 

EXCHANGE  PROFESSORSHIPS  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

The  senate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
has  adopted  the  following  minute: 

1,  Exchange  Professorships.  Whereas  the 
system  of  exchange  professorships  in  other  institu- 
tions has  served  to  promote  closer  relations  and 
more  liberal  and  scholarly  ideals  in  these  institu- 
tions, the  committee  on  education  recommends  the 
adoption  by  the  senate  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Besolved,  That  the  university  senate  recom- 
mends that  the  president  of  the  university  be  re- 
quested to  open  negotiations  with  other  institutions 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  instructors,  and  if  the  same  seems  de- 
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sirable  that  he  submit  to  the  board  of  regents  a 
plan  for  exchange  professorships. 

Resolved  further,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  sen- 
ate, the  president  of  the  university  should  be  free 
to  arrange  the  conditions  under  which  such  ex- 
changes should  take  place,  and  the  institutions  and 
the  departments  which  should  be  represented  in 
the  exchange. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  senate  suggests,  as  a 
possible  basis  for  the  proposed  arrangements,  the 
following  general  principles: 

(a)  That  the  University  of  Minnesota  should 
agree  to  grant  leave  or  leaves  of  absence  to  one  or 
more  of  its  men  for  such  time  as  may  seem  proper, 
preferably  for  a  single  semester  or  for  the  year. 

(&)  That  the  choice  of  professors,  colleges  and 
departments  be  made  as  representative  as  possible, 
so  that  all  branches  of  university  work  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  participating  at  some  time  in 
the  exchange. 

(c)  That  the  exchange  should  be  arranged  upon 
the  financial  basis  that  each  institution  provide 
for  the  salary  of  its  own  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives, together  with  a  reasonable  sum  in  addi- 
tion to  cover  traveling  expenses  and  incidental  ex- 
penditures. 

(d)  That  the  nomination  or  nominations  be 
made  sufficiently  early  to  permit  of  the  readjust- 
ment of  work  in  the  departments  affected. 

(e)  That  the  agreement  should  continue  until 
due  notice  of  termination  should  be  given  by  one. 
or  more  of  the  parties  interested. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

At  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  a 
joint  committee  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  has 
been  appointed  in  charge  of  the  general  policies 
of  the  college.  The  board  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  at  City  College.  The  committee,  which 
was  selected  on  March  21,  has  as  members 
Charles  E.  Lydecker  of  the  trusteees,  chair- 
man; President  Sidney  E.  Mezes  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance,  curriculum,  appointments 
and  college  property  committees  of  the  trus- 
tees. Professors  Lewis  F.  Mott,  Walter  E. 
Clarke,  Paul  Saurel  and  Dean  Carleton  L. 
Brownson  represent  the  faculty. 

Dr.  J,  Campbell  White,  for  ten  years  head 
of  the  layman's  missionary  movement  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  was  inaugurated 
president  of  Wooster  College  on  May  12.  His 
address  was  on  "Neglected  Elements  in  Com- 


prehensive Education."  "  The  Place  of  the 
Church  College  in  our  Educational  System," 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  State  University,  in  an  ad- 
dress preceding  the  inaugural.  Governor 
Frank  B.  Willis,  of  Ohio,  delivered  the  inaugu- 
ral luncheon  address. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Robert  C.  Ogden 
Auditorium  was  laid  on  the  forty-eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  Hampton  Institute  on  May  11. 
Governor  Henry  C.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  ac- 
cording to  the  program,  presided  at  the  exer- 
cises. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Alderman,  president  of  the  University  of 
Virginia;  Hon.  David  F.  Houston,  secretary 
of  agriculture;  Franklin  K.  Lane,  secretary  of 
the  interior;  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  education;  Robert  R.  Mo  ton, 
principal  of  Tuskegee,  and  President  Wilson. 
On  Thursday  night  members  of  the  Southern 
Education  Board  spoke  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Dr.  Robert  Curtis  Ogden. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Book,  professor  of  educational 
psychology,  Indiana  University,  on  leave  of 
absence  as  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Indiana,  will  return  to  the 
university  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  year. 
He  will  take  up  the  work  dropped  by  Dr.  M. 
E.  Haggerty,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  who  became  professor  of  edu- 
cational psychology  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, where  he  has  been  on  a  year's  leave 
of  absence.  During  Dr.  Haggerty's  absence 
the  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Todd,  who  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  that  purpose  by  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

The  Los  Angeles  board  of  education  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  consisting  of  Albert 
Shiels,  New  York  City,  J.  F.  Bobbitt,  Chicago, 
and  W.  A.  Jessup,  Iowa,  to  report  on  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  the  schools. 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Spokane.  First,  second  and 
third  vice-presidents  were  elected  as  follows: 
Ethel  Redfield,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  O.  M.  Plum- 
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mer,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Nina  T.  Petrackek, 
Kali  spell,  Mont. 

The  English  department  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity— consisting  of  about  thirty  professors  and 
instructors — gave  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers, 
'69,  a  complimentary  dinner  on  April  30.  Pro- 
fessor Beers  retires  this  year  after  teaching 
at  Yale  forty-five  years,  without  one  year 
free.    He  was  appointed  instructor  in  1871. 

The  faculty  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  a  reception 
in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell  C.  McCrea 
on  May  6.  Professor  McCrea,  who  has  been 
dean  of  the  Wharton  School  for  several  years, 
leaves  on  July  1  for  Columbia  University, 
where  he  will  be  professor  of  economics.  At 
the  reception  a  loving  cup  was  presented  to 
Professor  McCrea. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  City  schools,  has  returned  home 
from  Florida  after  three  months'  absence, 
considerably  improved  in  health. 

M.  Jules  Bois,  who  has  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  commissioned  by  M. 
Brian,  to  recommend  trade  and  technical 
schools  in  which  French  students  may  be  in- 
structed in  American  methods  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  manufacture.  M.  Bois  is 
being  assisted  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

Carl  Van  Dorne,  assistant  professor  in  the 
Columbia  University  department  of  English, 
who  is  to  resign  his  chair  to  accept  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  Brearley  School,  N~ew  York 
City,  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  James  G. 
Croswell,  has  been  appointed  associate  in  Eng- 
lish, and  will  continue  to  give  a  graduate 
course  in  English  literature. 

Superintendent  G.  E.  Brown,  of  Wenatchee, 
Washington,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  C.  E. 
Carter  at  Greeley,  Colorado. 

J.  F.  Nuner,  of  Mishawaka,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  schools  after  the  removal  of  L.  J. 
Montgomery. 

Frederick  C.  White,  of  the  Morris  High 
School,  New  York  City,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  by  the  High  School  Teachers' 


Association,  New  York  City,  at  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce  on 
May  6.  The  other  officers  are:  Miss  Dela  R. 
Mussey,  Morris  High  School,  vice-president; 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Roche,  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  secretary,  and  Loring  B.  Mullen, 
Girls'  High  School,  treasurer.  Those  elected 
to  fill  the  three  vacancies  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee were :  Alexander  H.  Pugh,  High  School 
of  Commerce;  Miss  Bertha  F.  Courtney, 
Bryant  High  School,  and  Paul  B.  Mann, 
Evander  Childs  High  School. 

Recently  in  Chicago,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
high-school  principals,  representing  seven  dif- 
ferent states,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  na- 
tional association  of  principals  of  secondary 
schools.  The  officers  chosen  were  B.  F.  Brown, 
Chicago,  president;  U.  R.  McDaniel,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  vice-president;  F.  M.  Ham- 
mitt,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  secretary -treasurer. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Principals  Club, 
New  York  City,  was  planned  for  May  20  at 
Hotel  Astor.  The  guests  of  honor  included 
Henry  Bruere,  former  city  chamberlain; 
Thomas  W.  Churchill,  former  president  of  the 
board  of  education;  John  Green,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  education;  State 
"Senator  Charles  C.  Lockwood,  Borough  Presi- 
dent Marcus  M.  Marks,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree,  William  H.  Wadhams,  judge  in  Court  of 
General  Sessions ;  John  R.  Young,  secretary  of 
the  Merchants  Association  and  manager  of  the 
National  Education  Association  Convention 
Bureau;  and  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  who  is  a  pioneer 
in  the  advancement  of  women  in  China. 

At  Columbia  University,  four  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  have  been  appointed 
as  assistants  to  the  dean  of  Columbia  College. 
Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
undergraduate  students  in  the  college,  Dean 
Frederick  P.  Keppel  has  found  it  more  diffi- 
cult yearly  to  continue  alone  to  keep  in  close 
personal  touch  with  the  students.  The  four 
men  who  will  be  his  assistants  in  this  work, 
beginning  next  year,  are  Mr.  Siceloff  (mathe- 
matics), Mr.  NTelson  (chemistry),  Mr.  Fansler 
(English)  and  Mr.  Moon  (history). 

Professor  Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  appointed 
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professor  of  economics  at  Cornell  University. 
Professor  Davenport  succeeds  Professor  A.  S. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
during  the  present  year,  and  who  has  recently 
resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  professorship  of 
political  science  at  Stanford  University. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made 
in  Cornell  University:  George  Livingston 
Hamilton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of 
the  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  professor.  Ora  Miner 
Leland,  B.S.  (C.E.),  assistant  professor  of 
astronomy  and  geodesy,  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  professor.  Professor  Edwin  Hamlin  Wood- 
ruff is  appointed  dean  of  the  college  of  law. 
Oliver  Leroy  McCaskill,  Ph.B.  (Chicago,  '01), 
D.J".  (Chicago,  '05),  is  appointed  professor  of 
procedure.  Henry  White  Edgerton,  A.B. 
(Cornell,  '10),  LL.B.  (Harvard,  '14),  is  ap- 
pointed acting  assistant  professor  of  law  for 
the  year  1916-17.  George  Gleason  Bogert, 
assistant  professor  of  law,  is  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  professor.  The  title  of  Professor 
Charles  Tracey  Stagg  is  changed  from  pro- 
fessor of  procedure  to  professor  of  law,  and 
Professor  Stagg  continues  to  be  secretary  of 
the  College  of  Law.  Professor  McCaskill  re- 
signs a  professorship  of  law  in  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  to  go  to  Cornell.  He  will 
take  Dean  Irvine's  place  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction. Assistant  Professor  Edgerton  will 
take  the  place  of  Professor  Hayes  during  the 
latter's  absence  next  year. 

Among  the  new  appointments  announced  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  that  of  Georges 
Van  Biesbroeck,  adjunct  astronomer  of  the 
Royal  Observatory  of  Belgium,  as  professor  of 
practical  astronomy  at  Yerkes  Observatory. 
The  latest  promotions  include  the  following : 
To  professorships :  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  of 
the  department  of  Romance  languages  and 
literatures;  and  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  of  the 
department  of  physics.  To  associate  professor- 
ships :  Harvey  Carr,  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chology; Marcus  W.  Jernegan,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history;  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the 
department  of  sociology;  Charles  Goettsch,  of 
the  department  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures ;  Preston  Kyes,  of  the  department  of 


anatomy ;  Gertrude  Dudley,  of  the  department 
of  physical  culture  and  athletics;  and  John 
Franklin  Bobbitt,  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, school  of  education.  To  assistant  pro- 
fessorships:  Joseph  W.  Hayes,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology;  Ralph  E.  House,  of  the 
department  of  Romance  languages  and  litera- 
tures; and  Wellington  D.  Jones,  of  the  de- 
partment of  geography. 

James  A.  McDonald,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  will  deliver  the  commencement  address 
at  Grinnell  College. 

President  Edmund  Janes  James,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  at  that  institution  this 
year.  This  is  the  first  time  for  years  that  the 
president  of  the  university  has  delivered  this 
address.  Dr.  C.  F.  Wishart,  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church,  of  Chicago,  will 
preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon. 

Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  medical  director  of 
Columbia  University,  gave  an  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  High  School  Teachers' 
Association  on  "  The  High  Schools  and  Phys- 
ical Preparedness." 

Professor  S.  S.  Huebner,  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
livered an  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity on  April  25,  on  "  The  Uses  of  Life  Insur- 
ance to  the  Working  Classes." 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Great  Britain  addressed  a  meeting  held  at 
Westminster  on  April  14  "  On  the  Future  De- 
velopment of  Education  in  Relation  to  Sci- 
ence and  Commerce." 

Dr.  M.  J.  Bonn,  political  economist  in  the 
University  of  Munich  and  director  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  at  Munich,  gave  last  week 
a  series  of  lectures  on  International  Trade  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  given  the  Norman  W.  Harris  lectures  f  >r 
1916  at  Northwestern  University.  The  genera] 
subject  of  the  series  was  "  The  Development  of 
Ethical  and  Spiritual  Religion  in  Greek  Liter- 
ature." Following  the  first  lecture,  which  in- 
troduced the  series,  the  subjects  discussed  by 
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Professor  Shorey  were :  "  Religion  in  Greek 
Poetry";  "The  Religion  of  Philosophy"; 
"  Skepticism  and  the  Spirit  that  Denies " ; 
"  The  Gospel  of  Socrates,"  and  "  The  Religion 
of  Julian." 

Professor  J.  D.  Elliff,  director  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  short- 
age of  state  funds  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
summer  session. 

A  $500,000  bequest  to  Yale  University  and 
two  bequests  to  the  2sTew  York  Presbyterian 
Hospital  amounting  to  $350,000,  are  contained 
in  the  will  of  Charles  W.  Harkness,  who  died 
on  May  1.  One  of  the  bequests  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  is  $250,000  to  be  added  to 
the  Harkness  Fund  for  scientific  and  educa- 
tional work.  The  bequest  to  Yale  University 
is  for  general  purposes. 

Harvard's  commencement  exercises  for  the 
conferring  of  academic  and  honorary  degrees 
will  be  held  in  the  Harvard  stadium  on  the 
morning  of  commencement  day  in  June,  in- 
stead of  in  Sanders  Theater.  The  board  of 
overseers  has  confirmed  the  vote  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  made  the  change  because  of  objec- 
tions made  in  past  years  that  the  Sanders 
Theater  was  inadequate  to  hold  the  alumni 
classes  and  their  friends  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  graduating  class.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  now  vote  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
stadium,  and  already  several  classes  who  plan 
reunions  have  made  arrangements  to  have 
spreads  on  Soldiers  Field  on  commencement 
day. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  approved  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  establishment  in  Julius  Rosenwald  Hall 
at  the  university  of  a  meteorological  observa- 
tory of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
Instruments  for  observation  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  instruments 
for  registering  seismic  disturbances  and  for 
other  purposes  of  the  bureau  are  to  be  installed 
in  the  building.  Rain  gauges  and  a  thermom- 
eter shelter  are  to  be  placed  on  the  campus. 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  faculty  and 


students  of  the  university  may  have  free  ac- 
cess, within  reasonable  limits,  to  the  records 
of  observations  made  and  of  data  gathered; 
and  printed  matter  containing  the  results  of 
investigations  based  upon  observations  made 
in  this  observatory  will  show  the  cooperation 
of  the  university  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity at  a  meeting  on  April  13  approved  the  in- 
corporation into  the  curriculum  of  a  course 
in  military  training.  Credit  towards  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  completion  of  the  course. 

The  Boston  Transcript  states  that  on  May  1 
the  Mount  Hermon  School  completed  its 
thirty-fifth  year.  The  official  observance  of 
the  anniversary  will  be  held,  however,  July  15- 
18,  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  when  a 
large  number  of  former  students  will  return  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises.  Nearly  eight  hun- 
dred have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
doing  so.  Since  the  school  was  founded  by 
the  late  D.  L.  Moody  in  May,  1881,  8,733  stu- 
dents have  been  enrolled,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  section  of  the  country  which  has 
not  been  represented.  But  not  alone  to  the  youth 
of  this  country  has  Mount  Hermon  ministered. 
Again  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  nation 
from  which  the  school  has  not  drawn  students. 
It  is  significant  that  the  principal  anniversary 
address,  on  Monday,  July  17,  will  be  delivered 
by  Henry  Cloud,  a  Winnebago  Indian  from 
Nebraska,  who  graduated  from  Mount  Hermon 
in  1906,  subsequently  continuing  his  studies 
at  Yale  University  and  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  Rev.  Ernest  Yarrow,  of  Yan,  Tur- 
key, and  President  Riggs,  of  Euphrates  Col- 
lege, are  among  the  missionary  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  and 
take  part.  The  anniversary  exercises  coincid- 
ing with  the  commencement  will  make  the 
occasion  one  of  unusual  interest,  both  to  for- 
mer students  and  to  the  recent  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  St. 
Louis  have  taken  the  preliminary  steps  toward 
proposing  an  issue  of  $4,000,000  in  bonds  for 
the  building  of  new  school  buildings.    In  de- 
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ciding  not  to  bring  on  a  special  election  in 
June,  but  to  defer  the  date  of  such  an  election 
far  enough  in  the  autumn  to  give  time  for  a 
campaign  of  education  on  the  bond  proposal, 
it  is  said  that  they  have  increased  the  prob- 
ability of  having  the  proposal  adopted. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  3,  at  its  regular  April  meet- 
ing, decided  to  grant  a  week's  vacation  on  the 
week  preceding  Easter.  The  resolution,  as 
passed,  reads  as  follows: 

The  schools  shall  be  closed  from  June  27  to  Sep- 
tember 7  each,  inclusive;  from  December  25  to 
January  1  each  inclusive;  on  Memorial  Day,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  Friday  following;  dur- 
ing the  week  preceding  Easter  Sunday,  and  on  the 
afternoons  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  and  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  on  the  mornings  of  which  days  and 
on  the  afternoon  preceding  Memorial  Day  appro- 
priate exercises  shall  be  held  in  the  schools. 

Provided,  That  when  Washington's  Birthday  or 
Lincoln's  Birthday  shall  fall  upon  Saturday  they 
shall  be  observed  on  the  day  preceding  and  when 
they  fall  upon  Sunday  they  shall  be  observed  on 
the  following  day. 

The  summer  session  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion conducted  jointly  by  Western  Reserve 
University  and  the  Cleveland  Normal  School 
is  announced  by  a  prospectus  being  sent  to 
school  officers  and  those  inquiring  regarding 
the  courses  to  be  given  this  summer.  Regis- 
tration will  begin  on  Monday,  June  19.  School 
work  will  begin  the  following  day.  The  ses- 
sion will  extend  to  July  28.  The  faculty  will 
consist  of  instructors  in  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity and  the  Cleveland  Normal  School. 
The  courses  offered  will  include  work  in  his- 
tory, civics,  psychology,  educational  psychol- 
ogy, education,  music,  methods,  English, 
American  and  English  literature,  industrial 
education,  art,  games,  general  science,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics. A  course  will  be  given  in  industrial  geog- 
raphy and  studies  of  Cleveland's  industries. 
There  will  be  courses  in  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration, school  management,  educational 
hygiene,  school  nursing,  the  treatment  and 
training  of  the  typical  child  and  many  other 
courses  in  these  and  other  departments. 


The  report  of  the  student  health  service  for 
the  months  of  February  and  March  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  discloses  the  fact  that 
1,006  cases  were  treated  during  this  time. 
This,  together  with  the  2,010  cases  in  the  first 
two  quarters,  make  a  total  of  3,016  for  the  year. 
Of  the  cases  attended  to  the  last  quarter,  spe- 
cific and  local  infections  lead,  while  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system  are  second,  and  the 
digestive  system  third.  Two  hundred  students 
were  given  first  aid  treatment,  and  sent  to 
other  physicians,  while  two  were  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  the  university. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  Dartmouth  College  was  held  in  Hanover, 
April  21  and  22,  the  regular  session  having 
been  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  which  members 
of  the  faculty  met  with  the  trustees.  The  an- 
nual graduation  exercises  of  the  Thayer 
School  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Tuck  School 
of  Administration  and  Finance  took  place  on 
April  21.  No  announcement  as  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Dartmouth  has  been  made,  and  no 
final  action  in  the  matter  has  been  taken. 
While  a  good  many  rumors  have  been  afloat 
among  Dartmouth  alumni  as  to  the  choice  of 
one  and  another  prominent  graduate  of  the 
college  to  be  its  president,  the  trustees  wish 
to  have  it  understood  that  this  fact  is  at- 
tributable to  their  anxiety  that  every  name 
mentioned  shall  have  fullest  considleration. 
No  procedure  looking  to  final  action  will  be 
undertaken  until  the  alumni  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  express  themselves. 

The  Exchange  Lectureships  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  in  Grand  Forks  and 
the  University  of  Manitoba  in  Winnipeg  have 
completed  their  fifth  year  of  existence.  The 
lectureships  were  established  at  the  suggestion 
of  President  F.  L.  McYey  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  During  the  past  five  years  ten 
men  from  each  institution  have  been  engaged, 
two  each  year.  The  idea  of  the  short-time  ex- 
changes has  met  with  general  approval.  A 
considerable  exchange  of  ideas  is  possible  in 
the  two  or  three  days  spent  by  each  lecturer 
at  the  neighboring  institution.  The  expense 
is  slight.  The  results  have  been  interesting. 
During  the  present  year  Dr.  A.  G.  Leonard, 
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professor  of  geology,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Ladd,  pro- 
fessor of  education,  both  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  have  visited  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  Dr.  Leonard  lectured  on  "  The 
Glacial  Period  and  its  Relation  to  the  Surface 
Features  of  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota," 
"  The  Lignite  Deposits  in  North  Dakota,"  and 
"  The  Origin  of  Ore  Deposits."  Dr.  Ladd  lec- 
tured on  the  topics  "  Noblesse  Oblige,"  "  The 
University  and  the  Teacher,"  and  "  The  De- 
velopment of  our  National  Educational  Land 
Grant  Policy."  The  lecturers  from  the  Ca- 
nadian University  who  visited  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  were  Professor  W.  A.  Os- 
borne, professor  of  Romance  languages  and 
literatures,  and  Dr.  Frank  Allen,  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics.  Professor  Osborne  lec- 
tured on  "  Napoleon  "  and  on  "  The  Prospects 
of  Democracy."  Dr.  Allen's  addresses  were  on 
"  Color  Vision "  and  "  The  Limitations  of 
Science."  One  of  the  valuable  features  of  the 
exchange  lectureships  is  the  opportunity  for 
round  table  discussions  which  is  afforded. 
Conferences  between  the  visitors  and  the  de- 
partments chiefly  concerned  are  held  which  are 
productive  of  considerable  result. 

At  Brown  University,  six  members  of  the 
faculty  have  been  granted  leave  of  absence, 
and  several  new  lecturers  and  instructors  have 
been  appointed.    In  view  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased interest  in  South  America,  Eugene  E. 
Yann,  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  has  been 
appointed  lecturer  in  Romance  languages  and 
Latin- American  history  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Yann  will  offer  a  course  in  Latin-Amer- 
ican history  covering  all  the  Latin-American 
republics,  which  will  lay  special  emphasis  on 
economic    and   social   conditions    in  South 
America,  trade  routes,  commercial  opportu- 
nities, etc.    He  will  also  offer  two  courses  in 
Spanish  and  one  in  Portuguese.   After  gradu- 
ating at  Columbia  University  Mr.  Yann  went 
to  South  America  as  professor  in  an  Amer- 
ican-Brazilian college,  residing  in  Brazil  for 
five  years.    Mr.  Lester  B.  Shippee,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1903, 
comes  from  the  State  College  of  Washington 
to  serve  as  lecturer  in  history  in  place  of  Pro- 
fessor William  MacDonald  who  will  be  ab- 


sent on  his  Sabbatic  year.  Leave  of  absence 
for  next  year  has  been  granted  to  Professor 
Albert  K.  Potter,  of  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish; Professor  Ansel  Brooks,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanics  and  mechanical  drawing; 
Professor  Albert  B.  Johnson,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Romance  languages  and  literatures; 
Professor  R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics,  and  Professor  J.  M. 
Motley,  of  the  department  of  economics. 

At  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins  in  the  Psychological  Sec- 
tion presented  a  paper  on  the  special  interests 
of  children  of  different  ages  in  the  war.  In 
order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  special 
interests  of  children  at  different  ages  in  regard 
to  the  war,  essays  were  written  by  all  the  chil- 
dren in  ten  senior  departments  (five  boys'  and 
five  girls')  of  elementary  schools.  No  prepara- 
tion was  allowed  and  no  notice  given.  The 
children  were  told  to  write  as  much  as  they 
could  about  the  war  in  fifteen  minutes.  In  all, 
3,081  papers  were  written,  1,511  boys,  1,570 
girls.  The  fact  that  emerged  most  clearly 
from  the  investigation  was  the  bellicose  atti- 
tude of  the  girls  of  ten,  the  wave  of  depression 
at  eleven,  and  the  establishment  of  normal  in- 
terests at  twelve  years  of  age.  The  boys,  on 
the  other  hand,  became  more  warlike  at  eleven, 
and,  though  a  period  of  slight  depression  fol- 
lowed, it  was  much  less  marked  than  in  the 
case  of  the  girls. 

Early  plans  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  which 
is  to  be  celebrated  in  1917,  have  been  an- 
nounced. The  principal  feature  will  be  an 
agricultural  pageant.  Beginning  on  October 
7,  1917,  the  celebration  will  continue  for  four 
days.  Representatives  from  many  colleges 
and  schools  are  expected  to  be  present.  -So 
far  as  possible  the  celebration  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  students. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the  college 
of  literature,  science  and  the  arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  the  faculty  agreed  in  the 
recommendation  to  the  administrative  board 
of  the  university  that  thirty-four  literary 
students  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  uni- 
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versity  on  account  of  failure  in  the  first  semes- 
ter examinations.  The  administrative  board 
has  also  asked  a  number  of  other  students  to 
leave  for  the  same  reason.  Reinstatement  for 
these  students  is  controlled  by  the  adminis- 
trative board,  with  the  understanding  that  an 
application  for  readmission  will  be  considered 
favorably  after  one  semester  of  absence. 

The  enrollment  of  Washington  University 
is  1,871,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  the  new  catalogue, 
which  has  just  been  issued.  The  largest  in- 
crease has  been  among  out-of-town  students, 
the  number  enrolled  from  outside  of  the  St. 
Louis  suburban  district  being  375.  The  out- 
of-town  students  are  from  thirty-one  states. 

The  department  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  making  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  definitely  training 
men  for  positions  in  the  public  service. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS 

Editor  of  School  and  Society:  The  article 
in  School  and  Society,  April  8,  1916,  by  Jo- 
siah  Main  on  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  a  State 
System  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural 
Clubs,"  has  some  lessons  for  those  interested 
in  this  phase  of  education  that  are  capable  of 
much  wider  application  than  is  indicated  by 
the  writer. 

The  failure  to  develop  local  initiative  is 
offered  as  a  contributing  cause  to  the  decline 
of  the  movement.  This  is  a  weakness  that 
characterizes  not  only  a  great  deal  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work,  but  also  many  of  the 
other  extension  activities  of  institutions  have 
been  developed  on  the  same  basis.  If  any 
really  permanent  and  valuable  development  in 
a  social  and  economic  way  comes  to  a  group 
of  people,  either  in  city  or  country,  it  must 
come  as  a  result  of  activity  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  There  is  very  great  danger 
that  in  the  present  tendency  to  centralize  our 
extension  work  in  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions the  importance  of  local  initiative  and 
leadership  will  be  overlooked.    These  agencies 


should  seek  to  make  their  contribution  by  the 
development  of  local  initiative  and  by  estab- 
lishing a  considerable  measure  of  local  respon- 
sibility. 

Unfortunately  some  persons,  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  club  work,  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  fundamentally  it  is  an  educa- 
tional movement.  As  a  result  serious  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  Prizes  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  put  forth  by  contestants 
have  been  awarded,  thus  centering  the  mind 
of  the  young  upon  artificial  incentives,  giv- 
ing a  wrong  perspective,  and  in  some  cases 
leading  to  dishonest  practises  on  the  part  both 
of  the  youthful  contestants  and  of  their 
parents. 

The  Congressman  from  Oklahoma  is  not  the 
only  politician  who  has  been  quick  to  realize 
the  advertising  possibilities  of  a  contribution 
to  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  By  this  means 
many  of  them  have  obtained  large  returns. 
But  they  are  no  more  guilty  than  business 
men,  farm  papers,  and  even  educational  in- 
stitutions. Among  all  of  these  will  be  found 
those  who  have  regarded  it  as  a  propaganda 
and  not  as  an  educational  movement.  As  a 
result  literally  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
have  been  exploited  in  the  name  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics.  As  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  we  may  have 
the  right  to  use  "  domestic  animals  and  crops 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  improving  and  ad- 
vertising the  agriculture  of  a  region,  but  we 
must  not  use  children  this  way."  1 

As  Mr.  Main  points  out,  the  time  for  propa- 
ganda to  give  way  to  constructive  organization 
has  come  in  all  phases  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, including  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  move- 
ment. To  accomplish  this  purpose  let  us  rec- 
ognize it  as  primarily  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  ally  it  with  the  school  system. 
When  this  is  done  several  decided  advantages 
will  accrue  to  it. 

1.  Its  permanency  will  be  assured.  This 
work  has  great  educational  value  when  sanely 
conducted  and  we  should  take  measures  to  as- 
sure its  permanency.  It  should  not  be  left  to 
the  sporadic  efforts  of  those  whose  interests 

i"New  York  State  Kural  Problems,"  Vol.  11. 
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are  largely  personal,  and  hence  likely  to  be 
temporary. 

2.  It  will  be  safeguarded  from  much  of  the 
exploitation  that  has  characterized  it.  Those 
who  have  responsibility  for  educational  work 
realize  the  danger  that  lies  in  using  the  young 
for  carrying  out  a  propaganda. 

3.  Local  responsibility  can  be  developed. 
This  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  weak- 
nesses as  Mr.  Main  points  out. 

4.  The  school  curriculum  needs  the  contri- 
bution that  can  be  made  by  this  work.  Its 
greatest  weakness  lies  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tent related  to  the  farm  and  home  experiences 
of  the  child. 

This  plan  will  not  bar  those  who  may  not  be 
a  part  of  the  school  system  from  making  their 
contributions,  but  they  will  make  them 
through  the  channels  of  the  school.  By  this 
means  the  movement  will  be  safeguarded 
against  the  recurrence  of  many  of  the  harm- 
ful things  that  have  unthinkingly  been  done 
in  the  past.  Geo.  A.  Works 

New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  A.B.  AND  B.S.  DEGREES  AT  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Required  Latin  has  disappeared  from  the 
Columbia  curriculum.  The  bachelor  of  science 
degree  has  disappeared  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege. These  two  casualties  reported  by  the 
trustees  at  their  May  day  meeting  (May  radi- 
calism penetrates  even  there)  are  of  no  little 
significance  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
university. 

Hereafter  all  students  registered  in  Colum- 
bia College,  whether  they  take  the  "  straight 
college  "  course  or  one  of  the  combined  courses 
(college  and  law,  college  and  medicine,  and 
the  like),  will  be  candidates  for  the  A.B.  All 
students  who  come  to  the  university  after  a 
partial  course  (two  years  or  more)  at  another 
college,  and  enter  one  of  the  professional  or 
technological  schools  here,  will  be  eligible  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  when  they 
have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  work  in 
their  professional  course.    These  men  and  wo- 


men are  on  exactly  the  same  plane  as  the 
"  combined  course "  students  who  took  their 
first  two  or  three  years  in  Columbia  College. 
They  receive  the  university  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science;  the  college  graduates  receive  the 
college  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

It  is  curious  that  such  a  blow  to  traditional- 
ism as  the  filching  of  required  Latin  or  Greek 
from  the  old  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  should 
have  been  struck  merely  as  an  incident  in  a 
larger  policy.  Alumni  of  the  college  remember 
that  in  1910  it  was  proposed  to  grant  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  to  men  who  came  from 
other  colleges  to  enter  the  Columbia  profes- 
sional schools  on  the  "  combined  course " 
basis,  and  that  their  proper  and  vigorous  pro- 
test prevented  this  sacrifice  of  the  identity  of 
Columbia  College  graduates. 

That  proposal  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
those  immigrants  from  other  colleges,  who  felt 
that  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  as  the  men  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege who  followed  precisely  the  same  scheme. 
President  Butler  in  his  Report  for  1910  stated 
their  case,  and  pointed  out  that  two  things 
could  be  done  for  them:  either  by  academic 
treaty  their  own  colleges  might  be  induced  to 
grant  them  the  bachelor's  degree  in  considera- 
tion of  their  work  at  Columbia  (the  plan  which 
he  decidedly  favored),  or  Columbia  could  con- 
fer on  them  its  own  bachelor's  degree. 

The  new  arrangement  is  an  ingenious 
method  of  solving  this  problem  without  in  any 
way  infringing  on  the  vested  interests  of  Co- 
lumbia College  degree  holders,  except  those 
men  who  have  taken  the  B.S.  since  1906,  when 
it  was  first  given.  The  new  B.S.  is  a  univer- 
sity degree;  it  is  a  logical  concession  to  the 
men  who  come  from  the  smaller  colleges  to  take 
advantage  of  the  "  combined  course  "  to  which 
the  university  has  so  emphatically  committed 
itself ;  and  while  it  shows  that  the  university  is 
unwilling  to  discriminate  materially  in  favor 
of  its  own  undergraduate  schools,  it  leaves  to 
college  graduates  a  single,  unmistakable 
designation. 

It  is  rather  a  novelty  for  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek  to  be  thrown  into  open  competition 
— without  help  or  handicap — with  other  de- 
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partments  for  the  student's  attention.  So  long 
as  the  older  and  more  significant  A.B.  was 
the  bait,  the  majority  of  men  took  Latin  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Now  that  there  is  no  aca- 
demic distinction  to  be  gotten  by  electing 
Latin,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
men  will  take  it. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  classics  to  be  put 
on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis.  A  man  studies 
better  the  subject  of  his  choosing  than  the  sub- 
ject prescribed  for  him.  The  department  has 
already  proved,  by  its  popular  sophomore 
courses,  that  it  can  attract  and  hold  men  be- 
yond the  minimum  requirement,  and  under 
the  new  regime  the  courses  in  freshman  Latin 
ought  to  show  that  the  classics  can  be  taught 
in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  their  value 
even  to  the  somewhat  obtuse  and  skeptical 
freshman  mind. — Columbia  Alumni  News. 


MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGES 
AND  SCHOOLS 

The  National  Security  League  sends  us  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  spread 
of  militaristic  hysteria  in  colleges  and  schools : 

In  Maryland  the  legislature  has  passed  a  law 
making  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  liable  for  military 
service.  The  militia  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
organized  and  unorganized.  The  Massachusetts 
legislature  recently  enacted  a  law  transferring  all 
organizations  and  departments  of  the  state  volun- 
teer militia  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  thus 
placing  it  under  federal  control  in  case  of  threat- 
ened trouble. 

The  Connecticut  State  Reformatory  at  Cheshire 
has  installed  a  system  of  military  training  and  in- 
struction, and  there  is  a  movement  in  Hartford  to 
have  the  Hartford  high  schools  establish  a  course 
in  military  training.  In  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
students  in  Eutgers  College  who  enlist  in  the  event 
of  war  will  be  advanced  one  year  in  standing. 
The  students  of  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute  have 
requested  the  faculty  to  provide  some  form  of 
military  training. 

A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary instruction  in  all  secondary  public  schools  of 
that  state. 

A  movement  has  been  set  afoot  to  introduce 
military  training  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota. 


The  students  of  the  Indiana  University  have 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  introduction 
of  military  training  into  that  institution. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado  a  second  com- 
pany of  engineers  has  been  mustered  into  the  na- 
tional guard. 

At  the  Iowa  University  the  2,000  cadets  are 
ordered  to  daily  morning  drill. 

The  establishment  of  military  training  in  the 
high  schools  of  Indiana  is  being  vigorously  pressed. 
Cadet  corps  have  been  organized  in  the  high  schools 
of  Indianapolis. 

Yale  has  organized  a  battalion  of  artillery.  A 
military  engineers  school  has  been  established  at 
Scranton,  Pa. 

A  course  of  military  training  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  board  of  education  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  have 
adopted  a  military  training  as  a  part  of  the  high- 
school  course. 

The  school  board  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  the 
question  of  military  training  in  the  public  schools 
under  consideration,  with  favorable  recommenda- 
tions. 

Graduates  and  students  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  are  arranging  for  training  camps. 

Military  training  is  expected  to  be  introduced 
into  the  high  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

High-school  students  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  16  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  naval  militia. 

The  physical  education  course  of  the  Chicago 
high  schools  is  to  be  modified  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  U.  S.  Army  regulations. 

The  cadet  corps  of  the  University  of  California 
are  studying  military  motor-car  service. 

Harvard  has  a  university  flying  corps;  a  battery 
of  artillery,  and  has  formed  a  regiment  of  1,050 
students  and  faculty  fully  equipped. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  establish  a  reg- 
ular staff  officer  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  has  advocated  all 
state  universities  being  made  a  branch  of  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Military  training  has  been  adopted  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Hammond,  Indiana. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers  Association  will 
take  up  the  question  of  military  training  in  Ohio 
high  schools  at  their  annual  meeting  in  October, 
a  resolution  favoring  the  system  having  been  pre- 
pared. 

New  Jersey  has  appropriated  $159,000  for  ex- 
pense of  military  training  in  the  public  schools 
and  provided  for  two  hours'  training  each  week. 
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Princeton  has  introduced  military  training  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  It  is  not  compul- 
sory but  counts  as  a  credit  in  getting  a  diploma. 

The  universities  of  Minnesota,  Bowden  and  Wil- 
liams have  adopted  a  similar  course. 

A  large  body  of  the  University  of  Michigan  stu- 
dents have  enrolled  in  the  military  and  naval  re- 
serve camps. 

A  school  for  officers  has  been  started  in  the 
high-school  cadet  regiments  of  Chicago.  Technical 
and  field  work  will  be  studied. 

A  cadet  corps  has  been  organized  in  the  Wichita, 
Kansas,  high  school,  two  thirds  of  the  six  hundred 
students  voting  in  favor  of  the  organization. 

The  school  committee  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  has 
adopted  military  training  for  the  public  schools. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  high-school  cadet 
system  of  Washington,  D.  C,  recommendation  has 
been  made  to  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  that  that 
system  be  adopted  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

E.  W.  Stear,  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  recommended  state-wide  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  for  the  high  schools  of  Georgia. 

It  is  claimed  that  more  cadets  are  receiving 
military  education  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
than  there  are  at  West  Point. 

The  Yale  alumni  association  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  at  its  recent  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  that  credit  be  given  at  Yale  towards 
a  bachelor  degree  for  military  history,  science 
and  training. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

ADMINISTRATIVE   FEATURES   OF  PRACTISE 
TEACHING  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

During  the  year  1914-15,  the  writer  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  all  heads  of  departments  of 
education,  deans  of  schools  and  colleges  of  edu- 
cation, whose  names  were  listed  in  the  direct- 


ory of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
At  first  intended  primarily  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  writer  alone,  later  it  developed  that 
many  others  were  interested  in  the  same  prob- 
lems. Hence,  the  writer  decided  to  organize 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  and  offer  it 
for  their  service  as  well  as  his  own. 
The  questions  asked  were  as  follows : 

1.  For  practise  teaching  for  prospective 
secondary  teachers,  do  you  use  your  own  high 
school,  or  a  public  high  school  not  under  your 
control  ? 

2.  How  many  prospective  secondary  teach- 
ers actually  do  practise  teaching? 

3.  How  much  teaching  does  each  person  do  ? 

4.  How  are  these  persons  selected? 

5.  Who  actually  supervises  the  practise 
teaching  ? 

6.  If  you  utilize  a  public  high  school,  what 
does  the  privilege  cost,  and  upon  what  is  the 

cost  based? 

7.  How  do  you  administer  practise  teach- 
ing when  the  subject  concerned  is  a  laboratory 
science? 

8.  Please  give  any  suggestions  you  desire  re- 
garding what  you  consider  the  best  general 
organization  of,  and  administration  of  this 
type  of  professional  training. 

TABULATION  OF  RESULTS 

Sources  of  Data  Classified 


Questionnaires  sent  out   295 

Replies  from  State  Universities   30 

Replies  from  Non-state  Universities   13 

Replies  from  Small  Colleges  133 

Replies  from  Agricultural  Colleges    6 

Total  Replies   182 


Classified  Results  Regarding  Seven  Items 


State  Universities 

Non-State 
Universities 

Colleges 

Agric. 
Colleges 

No.  giving  no  practise  teaching  

No.  using  public  high  schools  

\ 
\ 

11    —36%  (2) 

1e}-68% 

8  -27% 
11  —37% 
[Ave.  32 

,Med.  30  (A.  D. — 22) 

f  Ave.  4.2-4.7 

[  Med.  5  (A.  D.— 2.2) 

13—100% 

2-15% 
11-85% 
41 
30 
4-4.8 
4.55 

72  -54% 

46—35% 
35—26% 
12.3  (1) 
10 

3.08 

2.5 

6—100% 

1-16.6% 
3-50% 
41-43 
40 

2/3-3 

1  Data  for  57  colleges. 


2  Percentages  are  for  numbers  replying. 
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TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  USED 

Own  Public 

State  universities                         8  11 

Non-state  universities                   2  11 

Colleges   46  35 

Agricultural  colleges                     1  3 

Totals   57  60 

Percentages  of  replies   43  45 

Percentages  of  all   20  20 

NO.  OF  PRACTISE  TEACHERS  PER  YEAR 

Ave.  Median       A.  D. 

State  universities   32-34  30  22 

Non-state  universities  ....    41  30  27 

Colleges    12.3  10 

Agricultural  colleges   ....41-43  40 
Average  for  90  institutions  ..19.5-20.5 

AMOUNT  OF  PRACTISE  TEACHING  IN  SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Ave.  Median 

State  universities   4.2-4.7  5 

Non-state  universities    4  -4.8  4.55 

Colleges                            3.08  2.5 

Agricultural  colleges  .  .  2/3-3  actual  semester  hrs. 
Average  for  74  institutions  .  .3.98  sem.  hr. 

NO.  OF  INSTITUTIONS  DOING  PRACTISE  TEACHING 

No.  Percentage 

State  universities    19  63.4 

Non-state  universities  ....  13  100 
Colleges    72  54 

Agricultural  colleges    6  100 

Totals    110  60 

Percentage  of  all  (295)  37 

METHODS  OF  SELECTING  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

In  most  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  student 
teacher  must  have  had  certain  courses  in  edu- 
cational theory  and  in  the  subject  they  will 
teach  before  doing  this  teaching.  This  condi- 
tion seems  to  be  quite  universal.  In  many  cases, 
in  all  types  of  institutions,  the  actual  selection 
is  made  either  by  a  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment or  school  of  education  or  by  such  repre- 
sentative and  persons  connected  with  the  colle- 
giate department  concerned.  In  a  great  many 
places  this  work  is  elective;  in  others  it  is  re- 
quired, if  the  prospective  teacher  desires  a 
degree,  or  a  certain  type  of  teachers'  license,  or 
both.  In  some  places  where  cooperation  exists 
between  the  institution  and  the  public  high 


school,  a  representative  of  the  public  high  school 
shares  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher.  In  no 
case  is  it  evident  that  a  scholarship  standard  is 
adhered  to  in  making  such  selection.  In  no 
case  is  it  evident  that  any  physical  or  moral 
qualification  is  adhered  to  in  selecting  these 
teachers.  From  the  data  found  here,  it  seems 
evident  that  there  is  need  of  a  carefully 
planned  system  of  selecting  the  student 
teachers. 

HOW  THE  STUDENT  TEACHING  IS  SUPERVISED 

All  varieties  of  supervision  exist  from  prac- 
tically little  or  no  supervision  to  close  and 
careful  supervision.  Often  a  representative 
of  the  department  of  education  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  collegiate  department  con- 
cerned do  this  work.  In  several  cases — 20  in 
number — it  is  evident  that  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment, or  school  of  education,  have  full 
supervision  of  this  work.  The  typical  arrange- 
ment is  a  combination  of  a  representative  of 
the  department  of  education  with  some  other 
person  or  persons.  There  are  about  50  exam- 
ples of  this.  In  several  places,  the  supervision 
is  conducted  by  persons  who  have  practically 
no  connection  with  the  department  or  school 
of  education.  Practically  no  statements  are 
made  as  to  how  this  work  is  carried  out. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

With  reference  to  this  item  the  following 
conditions  exist:  (1)  In  many  places  there  is 
no  item  of  expense  for  this  service;  (2)  in  sev- 
eral instances,  a  flat  fee  is  paid  the  public- 
school  authorities  for  this  service;  (3)  in  some 
institutions,  the  service  rendered  by  the  stu- 
dent-teacher to  the  high  school  is  considered 
a  return  for  the  privilege  of  practise  teaching; 
(4)  in  some  few  cases,  the  student  teacher  re- 
ceives some  income  for  the  service  rendered. 
This  takes  the  form  of  payment  of  expenses, 
car  fare  or  the  regular  wages  of  a  substitute 
teacher;  (5)  several  institutions  grant  scholar- 
ships in  return  for  this  privilege.  (6)  The 
most  typical  situation  is  one  in  which  no  cost 
item  appears,  and  in  which  there  is  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  institution  and  the 
public  high  school. 
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ADMINISTRATION    OF    PRACTISE    TEACHING  IN 
LABORATORY  SCIENCES 

In  most  institutions  no  such  work  is  being 
done.  Where  it  is,  one  of  two  plans  is  used. 
In  one,  the  student  teacher  is  the  laboratory 
assistant  and  by  such  work  learns  what  he  can 
about  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  By  the 
other  plan,  the  student  teacher  is  given  actual 
charge  of  the  work,  class-work  and  laboratory 
work,  under  supervision.  In  many  cases  this 
work  is  done  in  college  laboratories — not  in 
laboratories  designed  for  secondary  schools. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

These  show  less  unanimity  of  opinion  than 
the  description  of  actual  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, Beloit  champions  the  old  plan  of  the 
student-teacher  teaching  the  class  of  which  he 
or  she  is  a  member.  Others  flatly  declare  that 
student  teaching  under  actual  high-school  con- 
ditions is  the  best.  Still  others  insist  that  a 
practise  school  shall  be  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion and  not  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
The  majority  favor  using  secondary  schools 
for  this  purpose — not  using  college  classes  or 
upper  grades.  A  few  favor  using  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  as  well  as  a  high  school. 

Delaware,  Ohio  A.  R.  Mead 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  among 
teachers  that  there  should  be  an  organization 
devoted  to  advancing  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy. As  a  result  of  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
1914,  and  of  extensive  correspondence,  the  de- 
sirability of  forming  such  an  association,  to- 
gether with  a  general  plan  of  organization, 
was  presented  to  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers  at  their  Chicago  meeting  in  De- 
cember of  1914,  and  met  with  their  hearty  ap- 
proval. Professors  Dodge,  Whitbeck  and 
Dryer  were  delegated  as  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  those  who  had  taken  the  leading 
parts  in  the  initial  steps.  This  committee  was 
enlarged 'to  include  Professors  L.  O.  Packard, 
Charles  C.  Colby  and  George  J.  Miller,  and 


this  committee  proceeded  to  seek  the  coopera- 
tion of  others  in  creating  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Geography  Teachers. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  committee  was 
held  in  Chicago  in  December,  1914,  and  the 
general  plan  of  organization  was  decided  upon. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
greatest  immediate  good  could  be  accom- 
plished by  securing  the  cooperation  of  leaders 
in  each  state  who  would  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  organizing  a  state  council  of  geog- 
raphy teachers.  Representatives  from  each 
state  council  could  then  constitute  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Council.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan  the  committee  re- 
quested a  geographer  in  each  state  to  cooperate 
in  advancing  the  work  by  organizing  a  state 
council.  In  those  states  in  which  no  geog- 
rapher was  known  to  the  committee  the  state 
department  of  education  or  the  state  university 
was  requested  to  recommend  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  work. 

The  hearty  response  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  was  most  encouraging.  In  some 
states  officials  of  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation or  a  city  superintendent  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  organizing  an  association 
of  geography  teachers.  This  indicates  a  keen 
appreciation  among  school  officials  of  the  need 
for  such  an  organization  and  of  the  splendid 
opportunity  to  do  some  real  constructive  work. 
Leaders  have  been  secured  in  38  states  (see 
map)  and  the  enthusiasm  and  prompt  activity 
of  many  have  been  most  encouraging.  Sixteen 
leaders  have  completed  organizations  in  their 
respective  states.  In  nearly  all  these  state 
meetings  have  been  held  and  programs  have 
been  given.  The  attendance  at  these  first 
meetings  has  been  very  gratifying,  varying 
from  a  dozen  to  more  than  350.  Nine  other 
leaders  report  (to  date)  that  their  state  organi- 
zation will  be  complete  within  a  year.  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  by  the  end  of  another 
year  state  councils  of  geography  teachers  will 
be  actively  at  work  in  nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  states.  In  some  states  local  societies  have 
been  formed,  e.  g.,  the  Bay  Council  of  Geog- 
raphy Teachers  in  California  and  the  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  Associations  in  Minne- 
sota.   In  several  other  states  local  organiza- 
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tions  of  a  geographic  character  but  not  em- 
phasizing the  teaching  phase  of  the  subject, 
were  already  in  existence. 

In  most  states  the  organization  of  geography 
teachers  has  been  established  as  an  independ- 
ent association  but  affiliated  with  the  state 
teachers'  association  and  meeting  with  it.  In 
some  states  it  is  a  section  of  the  larger  teach- 
ers' association,  and  in  others  it  is  a  part  of 
the  state  science  association.  Organization  as 
a  part  of  the  state  teachers'  association  or 
affiliation  with  it  seems  to  be  the  more  desir- 
able plan.  Either  of  these  plans  enables  the 
geographers  to  interest  a  much  larger  number 
of  teachers  and  school  officials,  to  carry  their 
influence  more  completely  throughout  the 
state,  to  increase  the  funds  available  for  con- 
structive work,  to  lessen  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate meetings,  and  to  make  available  the  en- 
thusiasm of  larger  numbers. 

Work  of  great  value  can  be  accomplished  by 
each  state  organization.  Within  a  few  years 
there  should  be  a  council  of  geography  teach- 
ers in  every  state  and  it  should  undertake 
some  definite  task,  the  completion  of  which  will 
advance  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the 
schools  of  that  state.  The  Bay  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers  of  California  has  al- 
ready undertaken  such  a  task.  They  are  now 
at  work  on  "  Materials  and  Methods  of  Map 
Work  in  the  Grades  and  High  Schools."  The 
Minnesota  state  association  will  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  state.  It  is  probable 
that  other  associations  are  planning  work  of 
similar  type. 

By  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Journal  of  Geography  that  journal 
has  been  made  the  official  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  and  will  be  included  with  the 
annual  dues  of  one  dollar.  In  addition  the 
American  Geographical  Society  has  tendered 
assistance  of  great  value.  This  society  pub- 
lishes at  frequent  intervals  articles  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  every  teacher  of  geography. 
These  articles  will  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers. 
Those  who  are  not  members  of  the  National 
Council  are  requested  to  send  their  member- 
ship fee  to  the  treasurer,  Professor  Vernor  C. 


Finch,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Probably  no  other  association  of 
teachers  offers  so  much  of  value  to  its  mem- 
bers for  so  small  a  fee. 

The  final  plan  of  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Geography  Teachers  was 
worked  out  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  in 
January.  The  constitution  provides  for  a 
board  of  directors,  an  executive  committee, 
and  executive  officers.  The  board  of  directors 
consists  of  50  members  made  up  of  (a)  repre- 
sentatives of  the  affiliated  associations  of 
geography  teachers,  and  (b)  members  at  large. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  nine 
members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  chosen  an- 
nually, and  the  executive  officers  are  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
council  are  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  the  executive  officers. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  year  1916  are  as 
follows:  President,  Richard  E.  Dodge,  Teach- 
ers College,  New  York  City;  First  Vice-presi- 
dent, Albert  P.  Brigham,  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  New  York;  Second  Vice-president, 
Charles  R.  Dryer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Sec- 
retary and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, George  J.  Miller,  State  Normal  School, 
Mankato,  Minnesota;  Treasurer,  Vernor  C. 
Finch,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  The  executive  committee  consists 
of  the  following: 

George  J.  Miller,  State  Normal  School,  Man- 
kato, Minnesota. 

Bichard  E.  Dodge,  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City. 

Charles  E.  Dryer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

E.  H.  Whitbeck,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison. 

L.  O.  Packard,  Boston  Normal  School,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

James  F.  Chamberlin,  State  Normal  School,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Charles  C.  Colby,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

F.  V.  Emerson,  University  of  Louisiana,  Baton 
Kouge,  Louisiana. 

N.  A.  Bengston,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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E.  E.  Philbrook,  State  Normal  School,  Castine, 
Maine. 

G.  H.  Whitcher,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

L.  O.  Packard,  Boston  Normal  School,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Eobert  M.  Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Provi- 
dence, Ehode  Island. 

Alice  Wessa,  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Salisbury,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Eoorbach,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Collier  Cobb,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

E.  P.  Green,  State  Normal  School,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

C.  C.  Colby,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

President  C.  W.  Daugette,  State  Normal  School, 
Jacksonville,  Alabama. 

Prank  Merrill,  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. 

Prank  Carney,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 

Mark  S.  W.  Jefferson,  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

B.  H.  Schockel,  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Mabel  Stark,  State  Normal  University,  Normal, 
111. 

E.  H.  Whitbeck,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

C.  J.  Posey,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

E.  J.  Cable,  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Eap- 
dis,  Iowa. 

Dr.  P.  V.  Emerson,  University  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Eouge,  La. 

Howard  E.  Simpson,  University  of  North  Da- 
kota, Grand  Porks,  North  Dakota. 

President  Willis  E.  Johnson,  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

N.  A.  Bengston,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

C.  H.  Taylor,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Grant  E.  Pinch,  State  Normal  School,  Dillon, 
Mont. 

W.  W.  Clendenin,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 
York  City. 

Geo.  A.  Barker,  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Alvan  N.  White,  state  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Joseph  Eeed,  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Anna  Youngberg,  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Sumner  W.  Cushing,  State  Normal  School, 
Salern,  Mass. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  director,  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Holway,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

O.  W.  Preeman,  Fergus  County  High  School, 
Lewiston,  Mont. 

J.  E.  Buchanan,  State  Normal  School,  Cheney, 
Washington. 

James  F.  Chamberlin,  State  Normal  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Ernest  E.  Eace,  State  Normal  School,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

W.  H.  Young,  superintendent  of  schools,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

Dr.  Warren  D.  Smith,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Bolton  Smith,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

C.  E.  Pratt,  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Jane  K.  Atwood,  State  Normal  School,  Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Parkins,  University  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

Loulie  C.  Kelley,  John  Marshall  High  School, 
Eichmond,  Virginia. 

James  Smith,  Austin  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  T.  Boggess,  State  Normal  School,  West  Lib- 
erty, West  Virginia. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  council,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  is  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  geography-teaching  in  the 
schools  of  America.  It  therefore  wishes  to  do 
everything  possible  to  assist  state  or  local  as- 
sociations in  advancing  the  work  of  geography- 
teaching.  The  secretary  will  appreciate  any 
suggestions  that  have  as  their  object  the  bet- 
tering of  geography-teaching,  or  suggestions 
of  ways  in  which  the  national  council  may  be 
of  assistance  in  your  state.  You  can  be  of 
special  assistance  by  sending  to  him  the  name 
and  address  of  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
geography.  He  would  like  to  have  the  name 
and  address  of  every  teacher  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  receiving  material  of  educational 
value.  Geo.  J.  Miller, 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
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THE  CASE  OF  PROFESSOR  SCOTT 
NEARING1 

With  these  facts  and  documents  before 
it,  the  committee  accordingly  addressed  a 
series  of  inquiries  to  the  provost  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  interpretation  which  the  board 
desired  to  have  placed  upon  the  above  reso- 
lutions, certain  passages  of  which  seemed 
susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 
The  committee  also  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  board  before 
taking  final  action  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Near- 
ing.  The  provost  was  good  enough  to  in- 
form the  committee  as  to  the  general  ad- 
ministrative practise  of  the  university  in 
the  matter  of  reappointments  and  the  like, 
but  declined  to  answer  the  questions  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Nearing. 
Replies  were  received  from  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees,  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Pepper — to  these  reference  is 
made  elsewhere  in  this  report — who  was, 
however,  careful  to  disclaim  authority  to 
speak  for  the  board.  The  inquiries  were, 
however,  also  brought  before  the  board  as 
a  body  on  December  13.  The  secretary  of 
the  board  thereupon  wrote  the  committee 

i  From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors on  the  case  of  Professor  Scott  Nearing,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  report  is 
signed  by  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  Chairman,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  Henry  W.  Farnam, 
Yale  University;  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Columbia 
University,  and  jRoscoe  Pound,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  entire  report  will  be  published  as  a 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors. 
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to  the  effect  that  the  trustees  believed  that 
they  had  sufficiently  stated  the  reasons  for 
the  action  of  June  14,  and  their  general 
attitude  upon  the  question  of  academic 
freedom,  in  their  resolutions  of  October  11. 

The  committee  deeply  regrets  the  reticent 
attitude  thus  assumed  by  the  board  as  a 
body.  The  principles  and  methods  of  offi- 
cial action  of  the  governing  body  of  a  uni- 
versity are  not  private  matters,  but  are  in 
a  high  degree  affected  with  a  public  inter- 
est. To  the  general  reasons  for  a  full  and 
frank  statement  of  the  facts  in  all  such 
cases  there  were  added,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  special  considerations  that  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Nearing  had  aroused  an  un- 
precedented measure  of  interest  and  con- 
cern among  both  the  academic  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  our  own ;  and  that  the  widespread  belief 
that  his  removal  was  a  violation  of  aca- 
demic freedom  was  certain  to  do  serious  in- 
jury to  the  influence  and  the  good  name, 
not  only  of  the  Wharton  School  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  even,  in 
some  degree,  of  American  universities  in 
general.  To  the  inquiries  of  the  representa- 
tives of  this  association  a  still  further  con- 
sideration was  pertinent.  It  is  manifestly 
reasonable  that  the  university  teaching  pro- 
fession at  large  should  expect  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  conditions  of  service  and 
tenure  in  any  university;  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  those  conditions  can  be  most 
adequately  judged  of,  not  from  an  institu- 
tion's rules  and  declarations,  but  from  the 
actual  practise  of  its  governing  body  and 
its  administrative  officers. 

The  committee  has,  however,  found  it 
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possible  with  the  evidence  at  its  disposal  to 
reach  a  conclusion  upon  the  three  main 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  must  neces- 
sarily determine  the  committee's  decision  as 
to  whether  the  case  presents  an  infringe- 
ment of  academic  freedom.  These  ques- 
tions are : 

1.  Was  the  character  of  Dr.  Nearing's 
social  or  economic  teachings  the  cause,  or  a 
contributor  cause,  of  the  discontinuance  of 
his  appointment  ? - 

2.  Was  the  procedure  followed  in  his  case 
such  as  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  concerning  the  correctness 
of  any  charges  or  complaints  made  against 
him ;  and,  in  general,  was  it  such  as  to  pro- 
vide a  judicial  hearing,  before  the  board 
of  trustees  or  any  other  body? 

3.  Were  the  grounds  of  the  action  taken 
with  respect  to  him  approved  by,  or  sub- 
mitted for  report  to,  his  professional  col- 
leagues on  the  faculty,  especially  those  in 
his  own  and  cognate  departments? 

The  evidence  on  which  the  committee 
bases  its  findings  on  these  questions  con- 
sists of  the  longer  of  the  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  board  on  October  11,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  facts  presented  in 
the  first  part  of  this  report  and  with  cer- 
tain other  facts  known  to  the  committee 
from  other  sources  of  evidence,  hereinafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

1.  The  resolution  referred  to,  like  the 
briefer  one  adopted  on  the  same  date,  ex- 
pressed sentiments  with  respect  to  freedom 
of  teaching  with  which  all  will,  no  doubt, 
heartily  agree;  and  it  declares  that  "  there 
is  not  now  and  never  will  be  the  slightest 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  board  or  of  a  single 
one  of  the  trustees  to  restrict  the  broadest 
latitude  of  opinions,  research  and  discus- 
sion." The  purpose  to  maintain  the  full- 
est measure  of  freedom  within  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  could  hardly  be  more 
broadly  or  forcibly  expressed  than  in  these 


words.  But  in  the  only  sentences  of  the 
resolution  which  explicitly  assign  reasons 
why  the  board  decided  upon  "the  termina- 
tion of  the  temporary  engagement"  of  Mr. 
Nearing,  the  grounds  specified  are  that: 
"during  the  entire  period  of  the  few  [i.  e., 
nine]  years  in  which  he  was  connected  with 
the  university,  his  efforts — though  doubt- 
less perfectly  sincere — were  constantly  and 
continuously  misunderstood  by  the  public 
and  by  many  parents  of  students ' '  and  that 
his  "methods,  language  and  temperament" 
provoked  "continued  and  widespread  criti- 
cism alike  from  parents  of  students  and 
from  the  general  public  who  knew  him  only 
by  his  public  utterances." 

Taken  in  their  natural  sense,  these  sen- 
tences manifestly  give,  as  the  reason  for 
Mr.  Nearing's  dismissal,  not  a  disapproval 
of  Mr.  Nearing  or  his  teachings  by  the 
board  itself,  but  the  criticisms  and  com- 
plaints of  persons  outside  the  university — 
parents  of  students  and  other  persons  "who 
knew  him  only  by  his  public  utterances"; 
and  the  statement  further  expressly  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Nearing's  "efforts"  were 
"misunderstood"  by  these  persons.  Your 
committee  is  unable  to  find  in  the  reason 
thus  assigned  any  sufficient  justification  for 
the  action  taken;  nor  is  it  able  to  reconcile 
this  passage  of  the  resolution  with  the 
declaration  of  intention  to  maintain  "the 
broadest  latitude  of  opinions  and  instruc- 
tion." The  language  of  the  passage,  in 
other  words,  seems  clearly  to  assert  that  Mr. 
Nearing  failed  of  reappointment  because  of 
criticisms  outside  the  university,  arising  at 
least  in  part  from  his  extra-mural  utter- 
ances— criticisms  which  the  trustees  not 
only  refrain  from  expressly  endorsing,  but 
which  they  assert  to  be  based  upon  mis- 
understandings. 

The  committee,  furthermore,  is  informed, 
by  replies  to  questions  courteously  given  by 
one  member  of  the  board,  Mr.  Pepper,  that 
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the  board  neither  made  any  inquiry  nor 
caused  any  to  be  made  by  the  provost  or 
the  dean,  "to  determine  whether  these  per- 
sons outside  the  university  had  been  cor- 
rectly informed  as  to  what  Mr.  Nearing's 
utterances  were;  whether  they  had  cor- 
rectly understood  those  utterances;  and 
whether  their  criticisms  were,  in  fact,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees,  justified  by  the 
character  of  the  utterances  in  question"; 
also  that  the  trustees  did  not,  "at  or  before 
their  meeting  of  June  14,  1915,  take  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  how  extensively  the  par- 
ents of  students  in  the  university  took  ex- 
ception to  Dr.  Nearing's  utterances."  To 
the  question  whether  the  trustees  took  any 
measures  to  ascertain  i '  whether  or  not  such 
objections  as  were  made  were  due  to  dis- 
sent from  the  political,  social  or  economic 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Nearing  in  his 
extra-mural  public  addresses"  Mr.  Pepper 
answers : 

The  trustees  were  entirely  satisfied  that  the  ob- 
jections to  Mr.  Nearing  were  due  to  his  way  of 
saying  and  doing  things,  and  not  to  the  fact  that 
he  held  certain  or  uncertain  opinions.  He  would 
have  been  just  as  impossible  if  he  had  chosen  the 
role  of  a  religious  bigot  or  a  reactionary  politician. 

The  committee  accepts  this  statement  as 
conclusive,  with  respect  to  the  motive  actu- 
ating this  member  of  the  board  in  his  vote 
against  the  retention  of  Mr.  Nearing ;  but  it 
does  not  find  that  the  evidence  bears  out 
the  assertion  that  the  objections  to  Dr. 
Nearing's  utterances  made  by  persons  not 
members  of  the  board — which  the  board  as 
a  body  officially  declares  to  have  made  nec- 
essary its  own  action — had  no  reference  to 
the  content  and  tendencies  of  those  utter- 
ances. The  most  important  spokesmen  of 
those  objections,  and  the  ones  to  whom  the 
board  had  most  reason  to  give  heed,  were 
the  alumni  whose  views  were  voiced  by  the 
Alumni  Register,  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  General  Society  of  Alumni,  and  by 
the  advisory  committee  on  the  Wharton 


School.  In  the  case  of  these  gentlemen,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  the  objections  made 
referred  expressly  to  the  alleged  tendency 
of  Mr.  Nearing's  utterances  to  "arouse  class 
prejudice,"  and  to  the  fact  that  his  "con- 
clusions" were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ob- 
jectors, ' '  fallacious. ' '  And,  as  has  also  been 
noted,  shortly  before  the  meeting  at  which 
it  was  voted  to  terminate  Mr.  Nearing's 
connection  with  the  university,  a  trustee,  in 
endorsing  the  objections  of  this  group  of 
alumni,  based  them  upon  the  divergence  of 
the  teachings  of  the  instructors  attacked 
from  "the  conservative  opinions  of  men  of 
affairs."  Further  evidence  that  the  criti- 
cism of  Dr.  Nearing  was  based  upon  his 
economic  views,  and  in  part  upon  misunder- 
standings of  those  views,  is  furnished  by 
an  article  of  Dr.  J.  William  White,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  university,  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  on  Sunday,  October 
3,  1915.  In  this  article  Dr.  White  makes 
the  following  statement : 

I  found,  long  before  this  year,  that  sober- 
minded,  sensible  persons  had  received  from  Dr. 
Nearing  the  strong  impression  that  he  advocated 
the  ruthless  redistribution  of  property;  that  he 
believed  in  the  personal  iniquity  of  those  who 
lived  on  incomes  derived  even  from  their  own  sav- 
ings; and  that  he  thought  that  the  alternative  of 
work  or  starvation  should  be  presented  even  to 
the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  diseased.  I  knew  that 
my  sensible  friends  had  misunderstood  him,  but 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  made  me  even  more  doubtful  of  his  fitness 
to  represent  the  university  before  the  public  as 
one  of  the  chosen  expounders  of  the  principles  of 
economics.  When  such  incidents  multiplied  as 
years  went  on,  and  persons  whose  good-will  and 
respect  for  the  university  seemed  to  me  important 
were  so  affected  as  to  lead  them  to  say  sometimes 
angrily,  sometimes  sorrowfully,  that  they  could 
not  let  their  boys  be  exposed  to  such  influences, 
and — when  I  tried  to  convince  them  of  this  mis- 
taken view  of  Dr.  Nearing — said :  "I  know,  be- 
cause I  heard  him  myself,"  I  realized  that  it  had 
become  my  duty  as  a  trustee  to  consider  whether 
his  influence  on  the  whole  was  helpful  or  preju- 
dicial. 
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The  committee  also  notes  that,  in  March, 
1915,  certain  letters  of  complaint  against 
Dr.  Nearing  were  received  'by  the  provost 
and  laid  before  the  board;  and  that  these 
letters  were  described  as  follows  in  a  letter 
written  to  the  provost  on  April  5,  1915,  and 
subsequently  made  public,  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Barker,  a  trustee — one  of  the  minority  who 
at  the  June  meeting  voted  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Nearing: 

The  letters,  four  I  think,  you  placed  before  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, appear  to  be  charges  of  economic  hetero- 
doxy, rather  than  of  ecclesiastical  heterodoxy. 

Your  committee  therefore  finds,  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned questions: 

A.  That  the  board  of  trustees,  in  the  only 
statement  which  it  has,  as  a  body,  given  in 
explanation  of  its  action  of  June  14,  1915, 
declares  explicitly  that  its  decision  not  to 
retain  Dr.  Nearing  was  made  necessary  by 
the  criticisms  of  him,  and  the  antagonistic 
attitude  towards  him,  of  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  including  persons  who 
knew  him  only  by  his  public  (i.  e.,  his 
extral-mural)  utterances. 

B.  That  much  of  this  outside  criticism, 
and,  in  particular,  the  most  weighty  and 
important  part  of  it — that  which  came  be- 
fore the  board  shortly  before  its  June  meet- 
ing with  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
alumni  committee  on  the  Wharton  School 
and  the  directors  of  the  General  Society  of 
Alumni,  and  with  the  published  individual 
endorsement  of  one  of  the  board's  own 
members — was  unmistakably  based  upon 
objections  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Nearing 's 
social  and  economic  teachings,  or  what  the 
objectors  supposed  to  be  his  teachings. 

These  two  facts  alone  would  compel  your 
committee  to  conclude  that  the  action  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  in  relation  to  Dr.  Near- 
ing, constituted  an  infringement  of  free- 
dom of  teaching  in  economics  in  that  uni- 
versity. 


2.  With  respect  to  the  second  of  the  ques- 
tions above  mentioned,  that  relating  to  the 
procedure  observed  in  the  case,  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  the  board  took  no  adequate 
means  to  ascertain  whether  the  outside  criti- 
cism which  it  declares  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  its  action  was  based  upon  any  ade- 
quate acquaintance  with  Dr.  Nearing 's 
utterances  or  any  correct  understanding  of 
them,  or  how  extensively  the  parents  of  stu- 
dents took  exception  to  these  utterances; 
and  that  he  was  given  no  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  to  the  board  or  any  of  its 
committees,  as  to  the  character  or  occasions 
of  his  public  utterances,  or  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  prejudicial  statements  made 
concerning  him.2 

This  committee  is  unable  to  regard  this 
as  suitable  or  equitable  procedure  in  such 
a  case.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  re- 
fusal of  reappointment  to  an  office  with 
respect  to  which  a  strong  general  presump- 
tion of  reappointment  obtains,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  teacher  who  has  been  clearly 
recommended  thereto  by  his  department 
and  by  the  dean  of  his  school,  must  be  re- 
garded as  tantamount  to  a  dismissal.  And 
the  procedure  in  dismissals  should  always 
be  of  a  judicial  character ;  that  is,  it  should 
be  based  upon  definite  charges,  should  pro- 
vide for  the  careful  verification  of  the  facts, 
and  should  assure  to  the  teacher  against 
whom  complaint  is  made  a  hearing  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  defense.  As  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  also,  the  official  or  offi- 
cials chiefly  responsible  for  the  recom- 
mendations to  reappoint  should  be  heard  by 
the  board.  These  requirements  were  clearly 
not  fulfilled  by  the  extremely  summary  pro- 
cedure of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  June  14,  1915 

3.  The  answer  to  the  third  question  which 

2  These  statements  are  based  upon  replies  to 
questions  bearing  on  these  points,  given  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Pepper  (already  cited),  by  Dean  McCrea  and 
by  Dr.  Nearing. 
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has  been  set  down  above  has  already  been 
made  evident,  and  is  not,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Nearing  af- 
forded no  trial  by  his  colleagues,  but  the 
complaints  made  as  to  his  utterances  were 
in  no  manner  laid  before  any  faculty  body 
for  report  either  as  to  their  pertinency  as 
grounds  for  removal,  or  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  concerning  the  actual  char- 
acter of  those  utterances.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  well  known  that  Dr.  Nearing 's 
immediate  official  superiors  and  a  large 
number  of  his  colleagues  disapproved  of 
such  action  as  the  board,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded, without  further  inquiry  or  consul- 
tation, to  take.  Nor  has  the  board  been  led 
to  reconsider  its  action  with  respect  to  Dr. 
Nearing  by  the  subsequent  formal  protests 
of  the  Wharton  School  faculty,  and  of 
many  members  of  the  general  faculty.  This 
failure  to  recognize  that  a  matter  of  this 
sort  is  one  upon  which  the  faculty  is  en- 
titled to  be  consulted,  and  the  consequent 
complete  and  continued  disregard  of  the 
views  of  the  educational  staff  of  the  uni- 
versity, appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  case  little,  if  at  all,  less  seri- 
ous than  the  two  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee's opinion  has  already  been  given. 

The  attitude  of  Dr.  Nearing 's  colleagues 
seems  to  the  committee  also  decisive — espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  lack  of  any  judicial 
inquiry  by  the  board  into  any  of  the  alleged 
facts — with  respect  to  certain  charges  made 
since  Dr.  Nearing 's  removal  by  some  indi- 
vidual members3  of  the  board — charges  that 

3  By  Dr.  J.  William  White,  in  his  newspaper 
article  already  referred  to,  and  by  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Pepper,  in  his  replies  to  this  committee. 
Mr.  Pepper,  in  answer  to  a  question,  writes :  ' '  My 
own  opinion,  to  which  I  have  no  right  to  commit 
the  board,  is  that  among  his  characteristics  are 
sensationalism  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  which 
require  grave  consideration,  execrable  taste  in  se- 
lecting the  occasion  for  utterances  likely  to  give 
offence,  and  that  kind  of  youthful  exuberance  that 
leads  a  man  to  conclude  that  what  this  weary 


he  has,  on  various  occasions,  shown  in  his 
utterances  a  lack  of  discretion,  taste  and 
courtesy,  sufficient  to  justify  his  dismissal. 
The  board  has  not,  in  its  official  explana- 
tion, made  any  clear  statement  as  to  its 
acceptance  of  these  charges  or  referred  to 
any  specific  instance  of  this  kind.  The 
committee  would,  in  any  case,  hold  that 
upon  a  question  of  this  general  sort,  the 
most  competent  judges  must  be  presumed  to 
be — in  an  institution  of  good  standing — the 
colleagues  and  immediate  superiors  of  the 
teacher  concerned.  For  what  has  been 
maintained  by  those  who  have  made  these 
charges  is  not  merely  that  on  some  specific 
occasions  Mr.  Nearing 's  utterances  were 
impulsive  and  deficient  in  balance  and  good 
taste ;  it  is  maintained  that  upon  the  whole 
his  influence  was  rather  prejudicial  than 
helpful,  that  he  was,  in  the  words  of  one 
trustee,  a  "liability"  rather  than  an 
"asset."  Upon  such  a  question  those  may 
best  decide  who  are  intimately  associated 
in  professional  duty  with  the  man  con- 
cerned, who  are  in  a  position  to  observe 
both  him  and  his  work  constantly  and  at 
close  quarters.  The  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  either  itself,  or  a  board  of  lay 
trustees  avowedly  influenced  in  its  judg- 
ments by  the  complaints  and  "misunder- 
standings" of  persons  outside  the  univer- 
sity, is  likely  to  be  equally  competent  to 
pass  judgment  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
And  the  expressions  of  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Nearing 's  superiors  and  nearest  col- 
leagues— some  of  whom  dissent  from  many 
of  his  views  and  frankly  criticize  some  of 
his  utterances — appear  to  be  neither  equiv- 
ocal nor  perfunctory.  The  head  of  his  de- 
partment, Professor  Patten,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  committee : 

world  is  waiting  for  is  frequent  ex  cathedra  utter- 
ances from  him. ' '  Mr.  Pepper  adds :  "I  think  at 
different  times  I  have  had  knowledge  of  a  score  of 
incidents"  [of  this  kind]. 
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Dr.  Nearing  has  been  my  assistant  for  several 
years.  He  is  an  efficient,  energetic  teacher,  a  man 
of  rare  personal  magnetism.  I  have  never  seen  a 
teacher  who  could  handle  a  large  class  more  effi- 
ciently than  he  does.  He  has  also  organized  the 
readings  and  records  of  the  freshman  class  so  that 
the  standing  of  its  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
members  can  be  readily  ascertained,  and  thus 
deficient  students  may  be  discovered  and  helped. 
There  have  been  no  complaints  about  his  teaching. 
In  the  present  controversy  his  efficiency  has  never 
been  called  in  question.  There  have  been  a  few 
charges  of  injudicious  statements  to  students,  but 
these  on  examination  have  proved  to  be  false. 
This  class  I  taught  for  many  years,  and  it  is  still 
under  my  supervision.  I  have  been  very  careful 
to  follow  the  work  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  group, 
teacher  and  quizmasters,  in  line.  There  is  an  out- 
line of  each  lecture,  and  everything  about  the  class 
is  open  to  inspection.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  about  this  course  open  to  objection,  nor 
do  I  think  any  facts  can  be  brought  forward  to 
show  any  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Nearing 
in  class  or  within  the  walls  of  the  Wharton  build- 
ing. He  has  a  moral  enthusiasm  that  raises  him 
above  criticism.  The  opposition  to  him  is  based 
on  extramural  statements  in  churches,  teachers' 
meetings  and  before  other  high-grade  audiences. 
He  never  indulges  in  street  oratory.  The  audi- 
ences he  has  chosen  are  those  any  conservative 
teacher  would  gladly  elect.  They  have  been  small 
groups  of  earnest  men  and  women  eager  for  knowl- 
edge and  earnest  in  action.  These  latter  points 
relate  to  the  general  rights  of  teachers  to  impart 
to  the  public  the  contents  of  their  science,  and 
should  be  judged  accordingly.  As  to  his  teaching 
and  university  activity,  I  can  give  him  a  clean  bill 
of  health. 

Simon  N.  Patten 

In  a  previously  published  statement  Pro- 
fessor Patten  has  said : 

In  losing  Dr.  Nearing  the  university  loses  one  of 
its  most  effective  men,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability,  of  superlative  popularity,  and  a  man  who, 
to  my  mind,  exerted  the  greatest  moral  force  for 
good  in  the  university.  He  has  the  largest  class  in 
the  university,  and  no  one  could  have  done  his 
work  better. 

Dean  McCrea,  as  already  noted,  gave  offi- 
cial evidence  of  his  judgment  by  recom- 
mending Dr.  Nearing  for  reappointment 


and  increase  of  salary.  At  the  time  of  the 
dismissal  he  said : 

Scott  Nearing  is  an  efficient  teacher,  an  influ- 
ence for  good  in  personal  relationships  with  stu- 
dents and  colleagues,  and  an  able  and  helpful  ad- 
ministrative associate. 

Dr.  C.  L.  King,  of  the  Wharton  School 
faculty,  declared  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
missal : 

There  is  not  a  man  on  the  university  faculties 
anywhere  whose  motives  are  cleaner,  whose  ideals 
are  higher,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  student, 
than  Scott  Nearing.  His  personal  contact  with  the 
students  invariably  left  an  impress  for  good.  As 
a  teacher,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  long  been  so. 
His  loss  to  the  Wharton  School  would  be  irrepar- 
able. 

Similar  expressions  have  been  employed 
by  a  number  of  other  former  colleagues  of 
Mr.  Nearing. 

Your  committee  is  unable  to  consider  that 
such  judgments  as  these  are  outweighed  by 
the  impressions,  avowedly  derived  in  great 
part  at  second-hand,  of  trustees  who  are 
neither  teachers  nor  economists  by  profes- 
sion, and  who,  being  busy  men  of  large 
affairs,  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  daily  work  of  the  university  or  with  the 
man  concerned. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  findings  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  of  Dr.  Nearing  may,  for 
the  reader's  convenience,  be  recapitulated 
as  follows : 

I.  As  to  the  procedure  followed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  in  its  action  with  reference 
to  this  member  of  the  university  faculty, 
the  following  facts  are  established: 

1.  The  position  held  by  Dr.  Nearing  was 
one  carrying  a  definite  presumption  of  re- 
appointment, in  case  of  satisfactory  service. 

2.  It  was  duly  made  known  to  the  board 
of  trustees  by  the  department  of  economics 
and  by  the  dean  of  the  Wharton  School 
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that  Dr.  Nearing's  service  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory;  and  he  was  expressly  recom- 
mended for  reappointment.  The  board  was 
also  informed  by  the  dean  that  this  recom- 
mendation had  the  substantial  support  of 
the  Wharton  School  faculty. 

3.  This  recommendation  of  the  qualified 
representatives  of  the  educational  staff  of 
the  Wharton  School  was  rejected  by  the 
board  of  trustees  on  June  14  without 
further  consultation  with  those  representa- 
tives, without  reference  of  the  case  for 
judicial  inquiry  to  any  faculty  committee, 
and  (originally)  without  assignment  of 
reason. 

4.  The  board's  own  action  on  June  14 
was  not  judicial  in  character.  No  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  upon  the  charges  or 
criticisms  made  against  him  was  afforded 
Dr.  Nearing;  nor  did  the  board  conduct 
any  inquiry  on  its  own  account  to  ascertain 
whether  the  persons  outside  the  university, 
by  whose  criticisms  the  board  declares  its 
action  to  have  been  determined,  had  been 
correctly  informed  as  to  Dr.  Nearing's 
utterances  or  had  correctly  understood 
them,  or  whether  their  criticisms  were,  in 
fact,  justified  by  the  authentic  language  of 
the  utterances  in  question. 

The  committee  holds  that  such  procedure 
provides  no  proper  safeguard  for  academic 
freedom;  that  it  gives  the  individual  aca- 
demic teacher  no  adequate  security  against 
substantial  injustice ;  and  that  it  secures  to 
the  faculty  or  its  representatives  no  suffi- 
cient voice  in  relation  to  questions  of  reap- 
pointment and  removal. 

II.  As  to  the  grounds  or  causes  of  the 
action  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  refusing 
Dr.  Nearing  reappointment,  the  two  fol- 
lowing facts  are  established,  and  appear  to 
the  committee  decisive. 

1.  The  only  statement  of  reasons  which 
the  board  as  a  whole  has  officially  given, 
declares  this  action  to  have  been  made  nec- 


essary by  the  attitude  taken  towards  Dr. 
Nearing  by  persons  outside  the  board,  in- 
cluding some  who  knew  him  only  by  his 
public  utterances. 

2.  The  most  important  representatives 
of  such  an  attitude  of  disapproval  and  an- 
tagonism towards  Dr.  Nearing  were  a  group 
of  alumni  of  conservative  views,  whose 
criticisms  had  been  repeatedly  voiced  in  the 
Alumm  Register  and  in  the  reports  of  the 
alumni  committee  on  the  Wharton  School. 
The  objections  of  these,  as  of  certain  other 
known  critics  of  Dr.  Nearing,  were  ex- 
pressly based,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the 
character  of  his  economic  opinions  and  the 
content  of  his  utterances  upon  social  ques- 
tions. 

The  committee  is  accordingly  compelled 
to  conclude  that  at  least  a  contributory 
cause  of  Dr.  Nearing's  removal  was  the 
opposition  of  certain  persons  outside  the 
university  to  the  views,  upon  questions 
within  his  own  field  of  study,  expressed  by 
him  in  his  extra-mural  addresses.  Removal 
or  refusal  of  appointment,  wholly  or  partly 
upon  such  a  ground,  without  judicial  in- 
quiry by  any  committee  of  fellow-econ- 
omists or  other  scholars,  the  committee  can 
only  regard  as  an  infringement  of  academic 
freedom. 

THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  EDUCATION  TO  ITS  MATURE, 
IRREGULAR  STUDENTS 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  the  mature, 
able  and  ambitious  teacher  who,  deprived 
of  educational  advantages  in  the  early 
years  and  having  entered  the  profession  on 
a  low  plane  with  little  or  no  preparation, 
comes  in  maturity  to  a  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal abilities  not  recognized  'before  and 
develops  an  ambition  for  a  larger  service  on 
a  ihigher  plane  of  the  profession,  and  who 
finds  the  doors  of  .the  traditional  college 
barred  against  his  entrance. 

Every  school  of  education  has  a  double 
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responsibility.  It  is  responsible,  first,  for 
the  recognized  standards  of  scholarship  and 
scientific  thoroughness;  and  it  is  respon- 
sible, secondly,  to  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion both  for  the  number  and  quality  of 
those  whom  it  prepares  for  service  and  for 
the  number  of  those  whom  it  excludes. 
That  is  to  say,  on  the  one  hand  it  must 
maintain  the  traditional  academic  stand- 
ards governing  admission  and  graduation; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  select  and 
prepare  the  competent,  exclude  the  unfit, 
and  make  it  possible  for  those  who  are 
serving  the  profession  on  a  lower  plane 
than  their  ability  justifies  to  secure  such 
training  as  will  enable  them  to  render  more 
acceptable  service  on  a  higher  plane. 

Out  of  this  double  responsibility  there 
arise  a  number  of  problems  which  would 
not  arise  in  an  institution  devoted  simply 
to  the  maintenance  of  traditional  academic 
standards,  nor  yet  in  an  institution  wholly 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  professional 
interests  without  regard  for  conventional 
academic  standards.  Foremost  among 
these  problems  is  the  question  :  "What  shall 
we  do  with  the  mature  teacher  of  demon- 
strated ability  who  seeks  admission  and  de- 
sires to  work  for  a  degree  without  having 
covered  in  »any  school  the  equivalent  of  our 
entrance  requirements  ? ' '  Our  devotion  to 
academic  regularity  iprompte  us,  in  such  a 
case,  to  refuse  admission  to  the  candidate 
on  the  ground  that  we  must  protect  our 
standards  and  treat  all  alike ;  but  our  pro- 
fessional zeal  urges  us  to  take  the  applicant 
for  what  he  is  worth,  in  defiance  of  appear- 
ances, and  by  our  training  enable  him  to 
render  a  higher  and  bigger  service  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  world. 

The  persistence  of  this  problem  in  all 
schools  and  departments  of  education,  espe- 
cially in  ur'ban  universities,  indicates  the 
desirability  of  a  solution  which  shall  be 
fair  both  to  academic  and  professional  in- 


terests and  which  shall  do  violence  to  the 
ideals  of  neither.  Is  such  a  solution  pos- 
sible ? 

A  committee  of  the  faculty  of  the  school 
of  education  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, recently  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
practises  of  other  institutions  and  to  formu- 
late a  policy  for  the  use  of  the  school  in 
such  cases,  sent  to  forty  representative  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  country,  known 
to  maintain  schools  or  departments  of  edu- 
cation, the  following  letter  and  question- 
naire : 

1.  Letter: 

We  have  many  people  of  maturity  who  apply 
for  admission  to  our  school  of  education  who  hold 
high-grade  certificates,  who  have  had  successful 
teaching  experience  and  who  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  carry  educational  courses  with 
profit,  but  who  have  not  high-school  courses  to 
serve  for  college  entrance  requirements. 

We  want  to  know  the  actual  practise  of  schools 
of  education  in  handling  this  problem  of  admis- 
sion of  such  people  and  how  it  can  be  handled 
better. 

A  frank  and  complete  presentation  of  your 
working  practise  and  your  opinion  will  be  appreci- 
ated in  answer  to  the  enclosed  questions. 
An  early  reply  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)      W.  G.  Chambers 

2.  Questionnaire : 

A.  ACTUAL  PRACTISE  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL 

1.  On  what  conditions  are  such  applicants  per- 
mitted to  enter  your  school?  


2.  Are  they,  if  admitted,  permitted  to  work  for 
the  regular  A.B.  and  the  B.S.  degrees?  


3.  Are  they  required  to  earn  a  greater  numb'er 
of  credits  for  a  degree  than  the  students  entering 
with  a  high-school  education  if  tkey  show  equal 
ability  to  do  the  work?  


4.  Do  you  require  such  people  to  do  the  usual 

requirements  of  college  work  in  language?   

Mathematics?  English  Composition?   
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Public  Speaking?   

(a)  To  what  extent  do  you  allow  substitution  in 
these  subjects'?   


(&)  Do  you  give  any  credit  for  preceding 
courses  in  these  subjects  if  such  students  show 
ability  to  take  up  advanced  courses  in  them?. . . . 


5.  Other  facts  concerning  your  practise 


B.  YOUR    OPINION    CONCERNING   THE   ADMISSION  OF 
SUCH  STUDENTS 

1.  Can  you  suggest  standards  that  might  be 
used  in  deciding  which  ones  of  these  applicants  to 
accept?   

2.  Would  it  be  wise  to  provide  a  different  de- 
gree for  such  people?  


3.  Would  it  be  wise  to  accept  them  on  proba- 
tion for  one  year  and  in  terms  of  the  year's  work 
decide  upon  the  probability  of  their  being  able  to 
earn  a  degree?  


4.  Should  such  students,  if  accepted,  be  required 
to  do  the  regular  requirements  of  college  work  in " 
language  ?                 Mathematics  ?   Eng- 
lish?                      Composition?   Public 

Speaking?   

(a)  To  what  extent  would  you  favor  allowing 
substitutions  for  these  courses?  


(Z>)  Would  you  favor  giving  credit  for  pre- 
ceding courses  in  these  subjects  if  students  show 
ability  to  take  up  advanced  work  in  them?  


5.  Should  such  students,  if  accepted,  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  regular  requirements,  or  should 
they  be  required  to  earn  a  greater  number  of  cred- 
its to  earn  a  degree  than  students  entering  with  a 
high-school  education  ?  

6.  Other  suggestions?   


Twenty-three  replies  were  finally  re- 
ceived from  twenty-one  institutions,  eight- 
een from  deans,  directors  or  heads  of  de- 
partments, 'four  from  directors  or  secre- 


taries of  committees  on  admission,  and  one 
from  the  dean  of  the  university  faculties 
who  serves  as  registrar.  A  few  of  those 
who  wrote  gave  but  brief  replies  to  a  few 
of  the  questions  <of  the  syllabus.  Others 
supplemented  fuller  responses  to  the  sylla- 
bus by  long  and  interesting  letters  full  of 
pertinent  experiences  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions. A  preliminary  reading  of  the  re- 
turns brought  out  the  following  facts : 

1.  There  is  a  universal  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  problem. 

2.  There  is  a  unanimous  agreement  that  a  solu- 
tion should  be  found,  if  possible,  capable  of  gen- 
eral adoption. 

3.  Many  believe  that  educational  interests  are 
too  frequently  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  academic 
regularity  and  injustice  done  to  candidates  as 
competent  to  earn  degrees  as  students  regularly 
admitted. 

4.  Universal  cowardice  is  shown  in  an  unwilling- 
ness to  invite  criticism  by  the  adoption  of  rules 
for  the  admission  of  competent  teachers  without 
the  formal  entrance  requirements  as  candidates 
for  a  degree. 

I.  The  actual  practise  in  the  twenty-one 
institutions  sending  replies  is  indicated  in 
the  following  summary  of  replies  to  the 
first  five  questions  of  the  questionnaire : 

1.  Conditions  on  which  mature  and  com- 
petent teachers,  'lacking  the  regular  en- 
trance requirements,  are  admitted  to  the 
school  or  department  of  education. 

They  are  admitted  as  special  students, 
not  candidates  for  a  degree,  by  16  institu- 
tions. 

In  four  institutions  the  question  is  never 
raised  because  of  local  conditions  ;  one  of 
these  four  admits  to  the  school  of  education 
only  after  two  years  of  college  work  and 
another  only  after  graduation  from  a  col- 
lege ;  the  other  two  do  not  specify  the  local 
conditions  which  eliminate  the  problem. 

One  institution  admits  such  students  on 
trial  on  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on 
admissions  after  study  of  the  case,  and 
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specifies  that  all  regularly  admitted  stu- 
dents are  equally  on  trial. 

Another  institution  secures  regularity  of 
admission  in  an  irregular  way,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  statement : 

The  persons  who  possess  the  qualifications  you 
refer  to  are  placed  in  our  ungraded  school  for 
adults,  which  is  a  part  of  our  high-school  organi- 
zation, and  are  classified  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  on  the  basis  of  their  power.  The  power 
unit  of  measurement  is  substituted  in  this  partic- 
ular part  of  the  high-school  organization  for  the 
time-unit.  Some  of  these  students  require  a  term 
(three  months),  others  two  or  three  terms,  etc. 
They  are  then  granted  a  high-school  diploma  and 
enter  college  regularly.  .  .  .  Our  high-school  de- 
partment is  a  part  of  the  training  school. 

One  college  in  the  state  of  New  York 
admits  to  courses  for  certain  degrees  teach- 
ers who  hold  diplomas  from  normal  or 
training  schools  approved  by  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  or  who  have  obtained 
a  state  life  certificate.  Efforts  are  being 
made,  however,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
teachers  so  admitted  to  a  minimum. 

Finally  one  institution  provides  that 

In  rare  instances,  a  student  who  has  entered  as 
a  non-matriculated  student  may  later  qualify  for 
admission  as  a  matriculated  student  by  doing  work 
of  an  exceptionally  high  character,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year. 

Several  other  institutions,  though  not 
specifying  it,  seem  to  have  some  such  prac- 
tise as  this  in  the  case  of  exceptional  stu- 
dents. 

2.  Conditions  under  w^hich  such  irregu- 
larly admitted  students  are  permitted  to 
work  for  a  degree. 

In  thirteen  institutions  the  entrance  re- 
quirements must  be  made  up  before  candi- 
dacy for  a  degree  is  granted. 

One  university  "acts  more  liberally"  in 
evaluating  a  teacher's  qualifications,  but 
demands  the  full  measure  of  entrance  re- 
quirements for  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

The  college  mentioned  above  as  admitting 
candidates  on  trial  exacts  no  other  condi- 
tions if  they  do  high-grade  work. 


It  has  been  our  custom  from  the  first  to  accept 
as  candidates  for  the  college  degree  any  candi- 
dates whom  we  judge  to  be  fitted  to  undertake  col- 
lege work,  irrespective  of  how  that  fitness  may  be 
obtained.  ...  A  few  each  year,  possibly  5  per 
cent,  on  the  average,  have  had  irregular  prepara- 
tion. ...  If  a  man  succeeds  here  we  take  it  as 
the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  he  is  entitled  to 
take  up  college  work  and  proceed  to  the  college 
degree. 

If  the  student's  work  averages  B  he  may 
get  his  degree  by  earning  150  credits  in- 
stead of  the  usual  120  credits  required  of 
regular  matriculates,  in  one  far  western 
university.  Two  institutions  require  extra 
credits  of  such  candidates,  while  three  ex- 
press their  practise  as  opposed  to  such  ex- 
action. 

In  some  institutions  entrance  require- 
ments may  be  made  up  by  carrying  extra- 
college  courses,  though  the  scale  of  equiva- 
lents differs  widely.  Of  the  three  report- 
ing such  practise  in  this  investigation  one 
university  accepts  seven  semester  hours  of 
college  work  as  the  equivalent  of  one  Car- 
•negie  unit,  another  requires  four  semester 
hours,  and  a  third  is  satisfied  wTith  two 
semester  hours  as  an  equivalent. 

3.  As  to  the  rigidity  of  the  course  for 
mature  students,  the  following  facts  are 
gleaned  from  the  returns: 

Eleven  institutions  permit  no  substitu- 
tions for  the  standard  required  courses 
such  as  English  composition,  mathematics, 
and  languages,  though  one  statement  is 
qualified  to  admit  the  possibility  of  omit- 
ting the  language  requirement  in  very  spe- 
cial cases,  and  ten  do  not  slate  their  prac- 
tise. As  to  the  treatment  of  prerequisite 
courses  when  advanced  studies  are  success- 
fully carried,  one  institution  permits  their 
admission  without  credit,  five  will  allow 
credit  for  them  only  by  examination,  and 
two  allow  credit  for  the  prerequisites  if  the 
advanced  courses  are  dependent  on  the 
content  of  the  prerequisite  courses. 
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If  a  student  is  able  to  carry  advanced  work  in 
the  university,  we  assume  that  he  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  such  courses  as  are  necessarily  presup- 
posed by  the  advanced  courses.  For  example,  if 
a  student  can  carry  a  course  in  third-year  German, 
it  is  assumed  that  he  has  completed  the  work  re- 
quired in  the  first  and  second  years  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

This  is  from  a  progressive  state  uni- 
versity. 

From  the  above  summary  we  gain  some 
idea  of  the  actual  practises  in  leading  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  in  such 
cases  as  those  under  consideration.  But 
how  far  do  these  practises  correspond  to 
the  judgments  or  opinions  of  those  who 
have  reported  the  practises,  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  such  oases?  Does 
practise  lag  behind  theory  here  as  in  so 
many  other  matters?  A  summary  of  the 
answers  bearing  on  the  second  part  of  the 
questionnaire  will  answer  this  question. 

II.  One  comes  away  from  the  perusal  of 
the  personal  opinions  of  these  specialists 
in  education  in  a  more  hopeful  state  than 
he  brings  away  from  a  study  of  the  current 
practises  in  our  institutions.  After  all,  we 
probably  have  a  kindlier  interest  in  our 
ambitious  brethren  who  were  deprived  of 
earlier  educational  opportunities  than  our 
official  treatment  of  them  ordinarily  indi- 
cates. 

1.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  standards 
which  might  be  used  in  deciding  which  ap- 
plicants to  accept  without  full  entrance  re- 
quirements, there  is  a  very  general  agree- 
ment that  such  standards  are  desirable  but 
none  has  a  practical  standard  to  suggest. 
Two  respondents  believe  that  such  stand- 
ards are  practically  impossible  of  attain- 
ment; one  believes  that  every  case  should 
be  handled  independently  and  on  its  merits, 
two  others,  while  hoping  that  workable 
standards  may  be  found,  have  no  sugges- 
tions to  offer;  two  think  no  concessions 
should  be  granted  any  one  who  desires  to 


work  for  a  degree ;  yet  (another  thinks  the 
most  satisfactory  adjustment  is  to  accept 
additional  college  courses  as  the  equivalent 
of  entrance  units  on  the  scale  of  four 
semester  hours  per  unit,  and  adds 

It  is  not  a  hardship  to  require  such  students  to 
spend  a  year  or  so  making  up  the  fundamental 
work  included  in  college  entrance  requirements. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  any  general 
scheme  of  examinations  are  referred  to  by 
several.  One  fears  deterioration  in  the 
Value  of  the  degree,  and  another  foresees 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  unprepared 
and  inferior  candidates  for  admission.  A 
third  disapproves  of  concessions  because 

Most  of  the  students  have  lost  in  plasticity  as 
much  as  they  have  gained  in  experience. 

Eight  contributors  fail  to  give  any  per- 
sonal opinion  on  this  question  and  five 
specifically  favor  some  form  of  concession 
to  the  mature  and  diligent  students  of  good 
ability,  in  spite  of  partial  or  total  de- 
ficiency in  entrance  requirements.  Two 
favor  granting  some  entrance  credit  for 
maturity  and  teaching  experience;  one 
would  accept  strong  college  work  as  evi- 
dence of  adequate  preparation;  another 
would  accept  the  "ones  who  show  pur- 
pose" as  special  students  only;  the  last  of* 
this  group  has  apparently  been  very  close 
to  this  problem  and  writes  sympathetically 
as  follows: 

It  is  my  judgment  that  such  students  should  be 
given  credit  for  possibly  all  the  entrance  require- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  language 
requirement,  provided  their  work  in  the  university 
is  of  a  high  order.  I  see  no  reason  why  students 
who  demonstrate  that  they  have  as  much  ability  as 
students  that  have  gone  through  high  school  should 
be  put  to  ordinary  pains  to  comply  with  formal  re- 
quirements. What  I  mean  to  say  is  this:  There  is 
a  kind  of  education  which  one  can  get  in  the  ac- 
tual practical  work  which  is  worth  just  as  much  as 
work  that  is  done  in  the  schoolroom.  The  fact  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  the 
school  room  is  arbitrary  and  artificial,  not  to  say 
useless,  whereas  one  who  really  accomplishes  things 
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in  the  practical  world  is  bound  to  put  his  head 
upon  the  things  which  he  has  in  hand  and,  neces- 
sarily, knowledge,  power  and  wisdom  are  the  re- 
sults. I  believe  that  in  many  instances  universi- 
ties are  dealing  very  unjustly  and  very  foolishly 
with  first-class  men  and  women  who  have  gotten  a 
great  deal  of  their  education  outside  of  the  school 
room.  Lincoln,  for  instance,  had  only  six  months 
schooling  before  he  became  a  man,  but  he  had  a 
great  many  years  of  real  education. 

This  same  attitude  towards  the  problem 

is  shown  in  the  following  quotation  from 

another  member  of  the  group  favoring 

special  concessions : 

It  has  never  been  shown,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
our  four  years  spent  in  high  school  is  more  effec- 
tive training  for  administrative  work,  or  for  many 
kinds  of  teaching  positions,  than  the  same  four 
years  spent  in  some  worthy  endeavor.  When  a 
man  or  woman  has  shown  by  successfully  hand- 
ling some  position  that  he  or  she  possesses  the 
skill  and  ability  which  we  recognize  as  the  basis  of 
professional  training  in  education,  then  we  should 
admit  such  person  to  professional  training,  and 
should  give  at  the  completion  the  same  degree 
which  we  would  give  to  any  other  student,  no 
matter  how  different  his  academic  work  has  been. 

But  over  against  these  last  two  opinions 

may  be  quoted  the  judgments  of  two 

recognized    educational    leaders    of  the 

United  States ;  says  the  first : 

It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to  give  aca- 
demic credit  justly  for  experience.  We  say  again 
and  again  to  our  candidates  that  our  degrees  indi- 
cate not  a  high  level  of  intelligence,  but  rather 
academic  regularity,  and  consequently,  if  they 
want  degrees  they  will  have  to  get  in  line  and  go 
through  the  regular  course. 

And  the  second  writes : 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  students  who  desire 
a  university  degree  for  its  commercial  value,  who 
do  not  want  to  comply  with  the  technical  require- 
ments imposed  upon  the  other  students.  Per- 
sonally I  am  not  disposed  to  grant  any  concessions 
to  such  students,  in  case  they  are  to  receive  the 
usual  university  degree. 

From  another  leading  institution  comes 

the  same  thought : 

Students  frequently  confuse  the  principle  of 
taking  work  for  a  degree  and  that  of  taking  work 


for  general  culture.  .  .  .  The  degree  stands  for 
the  completion  of  a  course  and  not  for  general 
education. 

Four  respondents  think  it  unwise  to  ad- 
mit irregular  mature  candidates  on  trial, 
except  after  very  careful  consideration  by 
a  committee,  while  five  favor  the  idea;  two 
others  think  that  trial  on  probation  should 
apply  to  those  students  more  than  to  the 
regularly  admitted  ones,  and  another 
thinks  "the  idea  might  be  wise"  but  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out,  adding: 

A  large  number  of  students  thus  admitted  on 
probation  would  doubtless  be  poorly  equipped  and 
if  they  were  allowed  to  enter  classes  with  the  reg- 
ular students,  they  would  tend  to  drag  the  work 
down  to  their  own  level.  If  they  were  put  into 
classes  by  themselves,  the  work  might  tend  to  be- 
come something  less  than  collegiate  grade. 

3.  If  students  are  admitted  without  the 
full  equivalent  of  entrance  requirements, 
two  favor  their  earning  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  college  credits  for  a  de- 
gree, three  would  require  such  extra 
courses  only  as  equivalents  of  omitted  en- 
trance units,  and  five  believe  they  should 
get  a  degree  for  the  normal  number  of 
credits,  i.  e.,  without  additional  courses. 

4.  There  is  a  decided  preponderance  of 
opinion  against  a  special  degree  for  these 
irregular  students.  Twelve  of  the  fifteen 
who  expressed  themselves  on  this  question 
are  opposed  to  a  special  degree.  One  sug- 
gests the  difficulty  involved  as  follows: 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  ought  to  be  made  spe- 
cial cases  in  the  sense  that  they  receive  a  differen- 
tiated degree.  I  have  long  been  opposed  to  any 
differentiation  of  degrees  on  account  of  educa- 
tional preliminaries.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  keep  up  the  general  academic  tra- 
ditions and  the  integrity  of  our  major  degrees  un- 
less we  make  some  distinction. 

Another  writes  with  the  insight  of  ex- 
perience : 

...  if  different  degrees  were  provided,  two  ques- 
tions would  immediately  arise:  first,  what  are  the 
degrees  worth,  and,  secondly,  would  the  students 
find  the  degrees  of  enough  value  to  them  in  their 
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work  to  want  them?  If  new  degrees  were  pro- 
vided, they  would  probably  be  characterized  in 
some  way  by  the  word  "pedagogy"  or  "educa- 
tion" as,  for  example,  the  B.S.  in  Pedagogy  or 
the  B.S.  in  Education.  These  degrees  have  a 
doubtful  value  in  the  educational  world,  and  since 
teachers  enroll  for  a  degree  so  as  to  obtain  higher 
rank  and  increased  pay,  they  would  not  be  eager 
to  obtain  degrees  that  would  not  win  recognition. 

Still  'another: 

No,  too  many  varieties  of  degrees  now. 

In  favor  of  a  separate  degree  there  are 
but  two  opinions,  one  from  a  western  state 
teachers'  college  and  another  from  a  uni- 
versity which  some  time  ago  established  a 
distinct  degree  for  just  the  type  of  student 
under  discussion.  One  writer  favors  a 
"certificate  >of  proficiency"  but  not  a  de- 
gree. 

5.  The  question  relative  to  permitting 
substitutions  for  the  required  courses  in 
composition,  foreign  languages,  mathe- 
matics and  public  speaking,  received  but 
ten  replies,  and  most  of  them  were  but 
partial.  Four  would  permit  no  substitu- 
tions for  composition,  foreign  languages 
and  mathematics,  and  five  would  permit 
exemption  or  substitution  by  the  dean  in 
very  special  oases.  One  favors  substitu- 
tion only  for  a  special  degree,  and  four 
believe  that  college  credit  should  be  allowed 
for  prerequisite  courses  omitted  if  the 
courses  to  which  they  naturally  lead  are 
well  done.  One  would  grant  such  credit 
only  if  the  prerequisite  courses  had  ac- 
tually been  taken  somewhere ;  but  three  are 
definitely  opposed  to  granting  credit  for 
any  such  courses  omitted. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  prob- 
lem as  wide  as  our  educational  system  and 
a  problem  of  increasing  importance.  It 
chiefly  concerns  our  schools  of  education 
because  a  larger  number  are  compelled  to 
seek  a  higher  education  in  mature  years 


among  teachers  than  in  any  other  pro- 
fession, and  because  the  rapid  development 
of  educational  interests  is  placing  a  higher 
premium  on  higher  education  for  teachers 
each  year. 

It  is  further  evident  that  a  generally  ac- 
ceptable and  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  must  await  a  general  agreement 
on  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  is 
the  purpose  of  college  .entrance  require- 
ments? (2)  What  does  an  academic  de- 
gree stand  for? 

1.  As  to  the  first  question,  there  are  two 
types  of  answer  with  numerous  variations : 
(1)  The  older  and  more  conservative  opin- 
ion holds  that  the  purpose  of  specific 
entrance  requirements  is  to  insure  a  cer- 
tain common  foundation  or  background  of 
subject  matter  and  a  certain  kind  and 
amount  of  mental  discipline.  Much  of  the 
value  of  this  training  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  it  is  secured,  i.  e.,  on  its  formal 
aspects.  The  acceptance  of  high-school 
certificates  in  lieu  of  entrance  examina- 
tions, the  reduction  in  the  number  of  speci- 
fied subjects  and  the  increasing  tendency 
to  accept  for  college  entrance  whatever  the 
secondary  schools  accept  for  graduation, 
and  the  changed  attitude  of  psychologists 
toward  the  theory  of  mental  discipline  are 
sufficient  evidence  that  this  interpretation 
is  fast  losing  ground. 

2.  The  other  opinion  insists  that  the 
purpose  of  entrance  requirements  is  to  in- 
sure the  condition  that  those  who  enter 
college  classes  shall  be  able  to  do  the  work 
required  and  to  profit  by  the  training  and 
instruction  provided.  It  would  admit  that 
any  other  device  which  would  secure  the 
same  results  would  be  equally  acceptable. 
If  mere  mental  maturity,  participation  in 
social  affairs  and  professional  duties,  and 
such  study  and  reflection  as  these  things 
involve,  make  one  equally  able  to  do  college 
work  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
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not  be  just  as  acceptable  as  a  secondary 
school  course.  The  democratization  and 
the  socialization  of  our  secondary  schools, 
the  enrichment  of  their  curricula  with  the 
arts  and  industries,  and  in  general  the 
pragmatic  trend  of  the  age  give  increasing 
support  to  this  interpretation. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  interpretations 
we  may  briefly  review  the  several  sugges- 
tions as  to  methods  of  admitting  to  college 
and  schools  of  education  mature  teachers 
lacking  full  entrance  requirements: 

(a)  Decline  to  receive  them  "because 
they  have  lost  as  much,"  or  more,  "in  plas- 
ticity as  they  have  gained  in  maturity;" 
allow  them  to  enter  only  certain  speci- 
fied courses  as  special  students  with  no 
thought  of  a  degree.  Such  a  rule  would 
eliminate  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  the 
very  strongest  students  from  the  graduat- 
ing classes  of  some  of  our  representative 
schools  of  education.  Mature  teachers 
who  undertake  collegiate  work  desire  de- 
grees, because  most  of  the  progressive  state 
and  municipal  legislation  underlying  rules 
for  promotion  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
degrees  rather  than  hours  of  study.  Such 
a  rule  would  be  unfair  ,to  the  candidate, 
because  it  would  keep  him  on  a  lower  level 
of  service  than  his  ability  justifies;  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  profession  because 
it  would  keep  in  its  ranks  untrained  teach- 
ers who  desire  and  deserve  training;  it 
would  be  unfair  to  society  because  it 
allows  a  mere  academic  tradition  to  inter- 
fere with  real  progress. 

(b)  Require  them  to  enter  secondary 
courses  in  the  training  school  or  elsewhere 
and  either  (a)  make  up  the  full  number 
of  Carnegie  units  in  which  they  are  de- 
ficient or  (b)  remain  long  enough  to  be 
adjudged  in  terms  of  "power  units"  equal 
to  the  average  high-school  graduate;  in 
either  case  igrant  a  diploma  of  graduation 
and  admit  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  regu- 


larly. There  are  objections  to  both  alter- 
natives. Under  (a)  much  of  the  work  re- 
quired would  be  .of  a  formal,  perfunctory 
character,  outside  the  mature  interests  and 
below  the  natural  level  of  the  candidate; 
it  would  have  much  the  same  effect  on  him 
as  school  work  assigned  a  child  for  punish- 
ment ;  it  would  tend  to  kill  interest  and  to 
dampen  enthusiasm ;  its  tendency  would  be 
to  arrest  rather  than  promote  develop- 
ment. The  situation  would  be  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  mature  immigrant  put 
into  a  primary  grade  in  school  in  order  to 
learn  English.  To  satisfy  mere  academic 
form,  valuable  time  wiould  be  sacrificed 
without  a  commensurate  return  in  either 
knowledge  or  power,  at  least  not  compar- 
able with  the  return  -possible  in  more  ad- 
vanced or  more  interesting  courses.  The 
other  alternative,  while  better  in  the  sense 
that  it  might  detain  a  candidate  a  shorter 
time,  is  open  to  objection  on  account  of  the 
vagueness  of  its  measure  of  ability,  the 
"power  unit."  How  is  that  unit  to  be 
defined?  Is  it  more  than  a  guess?  And 
can  it  equal  in  its  results  an  actual  trial, 
in  advanced  courses,  as  a  test  of  power? 
The  "power  unit"  might  very  easily  be- 
come a  cloak  to  conceal  some  very  loose 
practises,  yet  practises  protected  by  the  di- 
ploma of  regular  graduation. 

(c)  Accept  some  form  of  teacher's  cer- 
tificate gained  by  examination  on  subjects 
included  on  the  list  of  entrance  .require- 
ments. Unless  the  certificate  is  accepted 
for  more  than  it  is  really  worth,  this  pro- 
vision would  conform  to  the  regular 
methods  of  admission  and  should  have  no 
place  in  this  discussion.  If  it  is  accepted 
for  more  than  it  is  worth,  the  institution  is 
dishonest;  it  is  practising  behind  a  mask 
what  it  refuses  to  sanction  openly.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  even  our  best 
institutions,  occasionally,  "to  act  more 
liberally"  on  teachers'  credentials,  than  on 
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those  of  other  candidates.  This  is  not 
good  institutional  morality  and  it  is  no 
special  compliment  to  the  teacher. 

(d)  Admit  candidates  as  special  stu- 
dents, and  if  they  show  sufficient  ability, 
permit  them  to  make  up  in  collegiate 
courses  the  missing  entrance  units  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  accepted  scale  of 
equivalents,  in  addition  to  the  regular  re- 
quirements for  the  degree.  This  would  be 
in  a  sense  a  device  for  penalizing  ability. 
For  if  the  student,  through  a  combination 
of  native  ability  and  valuable  experience, 
is  able  to  do  as  satisfactory  work,  without 
complete  formal  preparation,  as  the  regu- 
lar student,  he  is  likely  to  get  more  out 
of  his  college  course  than  the  regular  stu- 
dent. Why  demand  more  of  him  when  he 
will  have  more  to  offer  society  without 
extra  demands  than  the  other  student  can 
offer?  The  principle  of  credit  for  quality 
might  well  operate  here.  If  the  candidate 
should  turn  out  a  less-than-average  stu- 
dent, he  might  be  required  to  carry  extra 
courses  in  order  to  get  his  degree;  but  the 
same  rule  should  apply  to  the  inferior  stu- 
dent who  was  regularly  admitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  candidate's  work  did 
not  satisfy  collegiate  standards  it  would 
hardly  seem  reasonable  to  accept  it  for 
entrance  units  either.  To  sum  up,  this 
would  not  be  a  good  rule  because  if,  on 
trial,  the  candidate's  collegiate  work  is 
strong  it  is  evident  that  he  is  prepared  and 
has  nothing  to  make  up ;  if  on  the  other 
hand  his  work  is  not  satisfactory  it  should 
not  be  accepted  for  entrance  any  more  than 
for  collegiate  credit. 

There  remains  but  one  other  suggestion. 

(e)  Admit  the  candidate,  if  he  is  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  a  special 
student,  for  a  probationary  period  of  at 
least  one  year.  If  he  shows  purpose,  in- 
dustry and  ability,  if  his  grades  are  high — 
say  an  average  of  B  on  a  scale  on  which  A 


is  the  highest  attainable  grade  and  D  is 
the  lowest  passing  grade — then,  if  there 
are  no  other  disqualifications  in  the  case, 
by  a  special  vote  of  the  faculty  admit  him 
to  candidacy  for  a  degree  without  en- 
trance conditions  of  any  kind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  work  shows  lack  of  ability 
or  of  industry,  if  his  grades  are  low,  let 
him  remain  as  a  special  student  without 
expectation  of  a  degree,  until  such  time  as 
he  may  be  eliminated  by  the  regular  rules 
governing  student's  work  or  by  his  own 
volition,  or  until  he  may  qualify  as  a  can- 
didate under  the  above  rule  or  may  merit 
special  consideration  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  act  on  his  application.  Such  a 
rule  would  protect  the  academic  standards 
of  an  institution,  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
candidate,  and  it  would  be  fair  to  the  pro- 
fession most  concerned.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  clothe  with  respectability  a  per- 
fectly honorable  procedure  which  is  even 
now  occasionally  practised  without  aca- 
demic sanction ;  and  because  the  practise  is 
surreptitious  it  tends  to  taint  the  degree 
which  follows  in  its  course.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions 
in  a  matter  so  important  as  this,  and  by 
unanimous  adoption  and  publicity  of  the 
principle,  render  respectable  for  all  time  a 
process  which  may  open  to  many  of  our 
colleagues  the  gateways  of  opportunity  on 
a  higher  plane,  and  which  on  the  other 
hand  will  fully  maintain  the  best  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  of  professional 
skill.  The  needs  of  the  age  will  be  better 
served  by  making  it  reasonably  easy  for 
people  to  get  into  college  and  making  it 
reasonably  difficult  to  remain  there  to  com- 
plete the  course,  rather  than  by  reversing 
the  order  of  difficulty. 

2.  As  to  the  significance  of  the  academic 
degrees  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. There  can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  several  professional  de- 
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grees.  They  stand  for  ability  to  render 
the  kind  of  service  demanded  by  society  of 
the  profession.  Questions  of  subject-mat- 
ter are  subordinate.  Society  wants  to 
know  not  "What  does  so-and-so  know" 
but  "What  can  he  do?"  Knowledge  is 
taken  for  granted  if  the  service  is  effi- 
ciently rendered;  and  the  specifications  of 
the  subject-matter  are  left  entirely  to  the 
profession. 

But  with  the  purely  academic  degrees 
the  matter  is  somewhat  different.  What- 
ever the  trend  may  be,  there  is  no  denying 
that  for  many,  if  not  for  most  people,  a 
given  collegiate  degree  stands  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  fairly  uniform  course  of  study, 
no  matter  where  taken.  This  was  some- 
what more  evident  twenty  years  ago,  when 
most  colleges  granted  a  number  of  bacca- 
laureate degrees  for  a  four-years'  course, 
such  as  A.B.,  Ph.B.  and  B.S.  for  courses 
but  slightly  different.  The  present  tendency 
to  diminish  the  number  of  degrees  to  two, 
making  the  A.B.  cover  a  much  wider  range 
of  subjectjmatter  than  formerly  and  re- 
serving the  B.S.  for  courses  in  which  ap- 
plied sciences  are  dominant  factors,  and 
both  permitting  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  electives  than  formerly,  apparently  indi- 
cates a  shift  of  emphasis  from  a  specific 
content  of  subject-matter  to  certain  abil- 
ities, tastes,  attitudes,  skills,  etc.,  in  the 
individual  as  the  things  for  which  an  aca- 
demic degree  stands.  Beyond  certain  com- 
mon knowledges  which  we  expect  in  all  in- 
telligent people  whether  college  bred  or 
not,  we  are  much  more  confident  of  finding 
common  outlooks,  sympathies,  ideals,  meth- 
ods of  work,  in  holders  of  the  same  degree 
than  common  bodies  of  subject-matter. 
May  not  the  meaning  of  these  facts  ibe  that 
the  academic  degrees  also,  like  professional 
degrees,  are  coming  to  mean  a  certain 
potential  service  to  society  rather  than  the 
possession  of  a  specific  body  of  subject- 


matter?  This  assumption  is  reinforced  by 
the  popular  demand  for  more  "practical" 
subject-matter  and  for  different  kinds  of 
subject-matter  for  different  individuals 
working  for  the  same  degree. 

First  we  have  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  collegiate  course  for  prospective  teachers 
should  lead  to  the  same  or  a  different  de- 
gree than  the  A.B.  or  the  B.S.  of  a  liberal 
arts  college.  Our  questionnaire  brought  no 
opinions  on  that  question,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  predominant  practise 
favors  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  education, 
analogous  to  B.S.  in  electrical  engineering 
or  B.S.  in  chemistry.  A  few  institutions 
grant  also  an  A.B.  in  education  and  per- 
haps an  equal  number  the  straight  A.B.  and 
B.S.  It  is  not  easy  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives.  From  one  point  of  view  there 
are  several  considerations  in  favor  of  an 
unmodified  A.B.  or  B.S. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  requirement 
in  a  scientifically  organized  collegiate 
course  for  teachers  which  would  not  be 
equal  in  value,  for  purposes  of  culture  and 
discipline,  to  certain  electives  permitted  in 
courses  of  liberal  arts  colleges.  That  is, 
the  course  is  sufficiently  cultural  to  merit 
a  straight  college  degree. 

2.  There  is  a  danger  that  a  special  degree 
for  teachers  may  arrest  progress  in  the 
development  of  a  teachers'  curriculum  on 
an  undergraduate  plane.  It  is  the  hope  of 
many  that  schools  of  education  may  even- 
tually become  professional  schools  of 
graduate  rank,  when  a  permanent  profes- 
sional degree  would  become  necessary. 
Adopting  and  popularizing  a  professional 
undergraduate  degree  might  delay  rather 
than  hasten  the  realization  of  that  ideal  by 
producing  a  "plateau"  in  the  curve  of 
progress. 

3.  For  many  years  most  of  our  secondary 
and  higher  teachers  will  be  trained  by  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts  through  departments 
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of  education.  They  will  hold  the  unmodi- 
fied degree  of  A.B.  or  B.S.,  while  other 
teachers  no  better  trained,  perhaps,  will 
be  possessors  of  professional  degrees.  A 
multiplicity  or  even  a  duplicity  of  degrees 
does  not  promote  a  unity  of  professional 
interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  ob- 
jection to  the  degree  A.B.  in  education  if 
it  represents  simply  a  liberal  arts  course 
with  a  major  in  education ;  though  that 
makes  it  more  an  academic  than  a  profes- 
sional degree.  And  again,  if  the  curric- 
ulum for  teachers  differs  as  much  from  the 
liberal  arts  curriculum  as  does  that  for 
engineers,  there  would  seem  to  be  equal 
justification  for  a  degree  of  B.S.  in  edu- 
cation which  would  be  a  real  professional 
degree. 

It  is  evident  that  this  issue  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  may  well  await  the 
outcome  of  future  experience. 

But  granted  that  a  certain  degree,  be  it 
academic  or  professional,  is  granted  to  stu- 
dents regularly  matriculated,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  regular  curriculum,  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  irregular  students 
whom  we  have  been  discussing?  There 
are  three  possible  ways  of  solving  this 
problem : 

1.  Decline  to  grant  any  degree  whatso- 
ever until  all  entrance  and  collegiate  re- 
quirements have  been  fully  and  formally 
met.  Grant  only  a  certificate  covering 
work  actually  done.  The  objections  to  this 
plan  have  already  been  suggested  in  the 
discussion  of  entrance  requirements.  They 
are:  (a)  That  a  self-respecting  teacher  will 
decline  to  mark  time  on  a  lot  of  formal  re- 
quirements which  are  neither  of  interest 
or  value  commensurate  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced courses  which  he  is  able  and  anxi- 
ous to  take;  and  (5)  that  our  educational 
qualifications,  especially  for  the  higher 
positions,  are  being  defined  more  and  more 


in  terms  of  degrees.  Society  not  only  de- 
mands "preparedness"  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  but  it  insists  that  he  "show  it  a 
sign"  of  that  condition.  Many  able  and 
ambitious  teachers  wrould  decline  to  go  for- 
ward with  advanced  study  under  this  plan. 

2.  Establish  a  special  degree  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  regular  degrees  represent  not 
merely  "a  high  level  of  intelligence,  but 
rather  academic  regularity."  An  institu- 
tion which  prefers  to  be  conservative  can 
maintain  this  point  of  view  with  complete 
consistency.  Each  institution  may  define 
its  degrees  as  it  pleases.  As  is  well  known, 
Harvard  University  established  the  degree 
of  Associate  in  Arts  nearly  six  years  ago  to 
meet  just  such  cases.  This  degree  requires 
the  same  amount  and  quality  of  work  as  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  it  demands 
no  entrance  requirements  and  permits 
greater  freedom  as  to  the  form  and  meth- 
ods of  the  courses.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  senti- 
ment against  a  special  degree  and  have 
quoted  some  of  the  objections  to  it.  In 
spite  of  Harvard's  recognized  standards 
her  A.A.  is  not  accepted  as  the  equivalent 
of  A.B.  in  the  judgment  of  society.  The 
two  degrees  can  not  be  maintained  at  a 
parity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
take  the  degree  of  A.A.  represent,  as  a 
rule,  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  indi- 
viduals of  their  groups,  and  when  com- 
pared with  the  typical  candidates  for  the 
A.B.  are  found  to  have  equal  ability, 
greater  maturity,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
definite  professional  motive. 

3.  Give  the  regular  degree.  Grant 
"equal  pay  for  equal  ability."  Let  the 
degree  represent  potential  service  rather 
than  academic  regularity,  and  grant  it 
alike  to  all  who  meet  the  standards  and 
pass  the  various  tests  imposed,  regardless 
of  how  or  where  or  whether  the  prelimi- 
nary training  may  have  been  obtained.  The 
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difficulty  of  obtaining  equality  or  equiva- 
lence of  abilities  among  students  can  not 
be  denied,  but  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  this 
third  alternative  seems  to  have  most  to 
recommend  it.  And,  as  shown  a-bove,  re- 
spondents to  the  questionnaire  were  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  a  common  degree. 
Urban  universities  have  a  great  many  cases 
in  this  class,  in  some  institutions  so  many 
that  they  may  be  handled  in  special  classes. 
New  York  University  has  established  a 
special  school  down  town,  the  Washington 
Square  College,  to  take  care  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  mature  students,  who  come  from 
the  ranks  of  teachers,  office  workers,  nurses 
and  other  vocations,  to  secure  advanced  in- 
struction. While  the  provisions  for  admis- 
sion are  not  so  liberal  as  those  advocated 
above,  the  degrees  granted  are  the  usual 
academic  degrees. 

But  should  the  granting  of  the  same  de- 
gree to  all  who  complete  the  curriculum  for 
prospective  teachers  imply  that  all  the 
standard  required  courses,  such  as  English 
composition,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages, etc.,  must  be  taken  by  these  mature 
irregular  students?  The  answer  is,  un- 
qualifiedly, yes,  except  in  occasional  in- 
stances, for  very  evident  reasons,  and  then 
always  to  be  handled  avowedly  as  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Every  one  can  easily  vis- 
ualize the  typical  cases  which  would  arise 
as  exceptions.  Here  is  a  strong  alert  man, 
a  good  secondary  teacher  of  history.  He  is 
a  superior  student  in  history  and  strong  in 
all  other  work  except  foreign  languages,  in 
which  he  has  little  or  no  training.  The 
language  takes  most  of  his  time  and  yields 
little  return  and  no  interest.  He  desires 
to  substitute  historv  or  economics  for  for- 
eign  languages.  Here  is  a  mature  woman 
preparing  to  work  in  special  classes  with 
defective  children.  She  desires  to  take 
more  courses  in  psychology,  sociology  and 
manual  arts  than  the  elective  credits  can 


include,  but  she  has  no  interest  or  ability 
in,  say,  mathematics  or  physics,  for  which 
she  desires  to  make  substitutions.  In  such 
cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which 
course  will  add  most  of  value  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  teacher,  and  common  sense 
should  dictate  the  decision.  In  other  cases 
the  motive  for  omission  or  substitution 
might  be  special  ability  instead  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  subject,  or  might  be  some- 
thing else  and  yet  merit  approval.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  any  rule  so  important 
or  so  inflexible  that  it  should  never,  under 
any  condition,  be  suspended  or  modified 

The  question  of  eollegiate  credit  for  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  secured  before 
entering  an  institution,  and  thus  incapable 
of  being  controlled  by  supervision,  is  one 
which  must  come  up  for  larger  considera- 
tion in  professional  circles  before  it  can  be 
passed  on  finally.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  now  as  to  the  justification  of  allow- 
ing academic  credit  for  satisfactory  teach- 
ing done  under  supervision.  The  belated 
individuals  who  oppose  such  credit  are  in 
an  analogous  situation  to  the  conservatives 
who  fifty  years  ago  opposed  granting  credit 
for  laboratory  work  in  physics  or  chem- 
istry. But  as  regards  advanced  credit  for 
teaching  done  before  coming  under  direc- 
tion of  the  institution,  once  it  is  established 
that  the  teaching  was  acceptably  done,  it 
would  seem  safe  and  fair  to  accept  it,  for, 
say,  half  the  required  credits  in  teaching, 
providing  the  teaching  experience  has  not 
already  been  included  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  candidate's  qualifications  for  entrance, 
and  provided  further  that  he  is  able  to 
complete  the  teaching  requirements  under 
supervision  as  well  as  those  who  have  taken 
all  the  work  in  observation,  apprenticeship 
and  teaching  under  the  direction  of  the 
institution. 

Those  who  oppose  advanced  credits  for 
teaching  experience  probably  do  so  on  the 
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same  ground  as  those  occupy  who  oppose 
granting  credit  for  prerequisite  courses 
when  the  advanced  courses  to  which  they 
lead  are  completed  successfully.  This  lat- 
ter question  may  well  remain  an  institu- 
tional, or  even  a  departmental  matter.  Its 
claims  must  rest  largely  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  prerequisite  courses  are  actually 
essential  to  the  advanced  courses.  If  the 
advanced  courses  can  not  be  taken  success- 
fully without  the  content  of  the  prerequi- 
site courses,  and  if  the  advanced  courses 
are  actually  completed  satisfactorily,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  some  credit 
is  due  for  the  prerequisite  courses?  The 
same  principle  should  control  the  granting 
of  credit  for  teaching  done  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  school  where  credit  is  sought. 

Will.  Grant  Chambers 
School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF  OF  CLEVELAND 

The  salaries,  experience,  ages,  training,  pro- 
motion and  discharge  of  teachers  in  Cleveland, 
are  the  subjects  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 
Survey  Eeport,  entitled  "  The  Teaching  Staff," 
by  Walter  A.  Jessup,  dean  of  the  college  of 
education  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Accord- 
ing to  the  abstract  sent  us  from  the  Survey  the 
report  argues  that  Cleveland's  financial  dis- 
tress is  injuring  the  city  in  no  way  more  than 
by  its  effect  on  the  supply  of  capable  teachers. 
Threatening  financial  bankruptcy  promises 
educational  insolvency.  Granting  the  most 
self-sacrificing  motives  among  teachers,  they 
see  just  as  good  a  chance  to  serve  the  children 
in  cities  with  fair  salaries  as  in  Cleveland  with 
low  ones.  In  the  long  run  the  better  paying 
cities  will  get  the  good  teachers. 

Cleveland's  handicap  in  securing  the  best 
teachers  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  salaries 
paid  in  this  city  with  those  in  13  other  cities  of 
comparable  size.  Cleveland  stands  eleventh  in 
her  pay  of  elementary  teachers  and  principals. 
The  only  cities  below  her  are  those  with  large 
numbers  of  colored  teachers.    In  the  increase 


of  salaries  in  the  last  ten  years,  Cleveland  has 
done  less  than,  any  city  except  Boston,  and 
Boston  was  $256  per  teacher  ahead  of  Cleve- 
land at  the  start. 

Cleveland  teachers  averaged  $791  against 
policemen  with  $1,177  and  firemen  with  $1,081; 
and  they  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list  made  up  of 
plumbers,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  painters,  car- 
penters, molders  and  machinists.  In  Chicago, 
teachers  rank  in  pay  above  machinists  and 
molders;  in  San  Francisco,  above  carpenters, 
machinists  and  painters. 

The  board  of  education  is  urged  to  take  this 
situation  as  seriously  as  a  father  of  a  starving 
family,  to  bring  the  issue  squarely  before  the 
people  and  urge  cutting  loose  from  the  apron 
strings  of  the  old  mother-in-law  Smith  one  per 
cent.  tax. 

Many  signs  of  inferior  teaching  staff  are 
cited  as  a  sequel  to  low  salaries.  The  schools 
are  deprived  of  the  generally  sought  seasoning 
which  comes  from  a  sprinkling  of  men  through- 
out the  elementary  schools.  Cincinnati  has 
one  fifth  of  its  teachers  men,  Cleveland  one 
man.  Half  of  Cleveland's  principals  have  been 
teaching  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-seven 
years,  one  fourth  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty- 
seven  years.  With  the  average  man,  such  long 
service  makes  for  decided  conservatism  in  edu- 
cational administration.  This  stand-patism  is 
reenforced  by  the  age  and  training  records. 
Half  are  over  52  years  old  and  a  quarter  over 
57.  Only  seven  out  of  94  ever  went  to  college 
and  26  never  went  even  through  a  normal 
school.  While  up-to-date  school  systems  seek 
new  blood  with  fresh  ideas  to  strengthen  the 
teaching  staff,  Cleveland  has  largely  followed 
a  policy  of  inbreeding  for  its  teacher  supply. 

The  report  closes  with  recommendations. 
Teachers  should  not  be  discriminated  against 
because  married,  but  only  if  overburdened  by 
outside  duties  of  any  kind.  The  board  is 
urged  to  find  a  way  to  send  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals away  to  summer  schools.  Specific 
achievement  in  teaching  and  study  should  be 
a  basis  of  promotion  and  not  mere  length  of 
service  as  is  so  largely  the  case  in  Cleveland. 
So  long  as  promotion  is  so  easy  there  is  all 
the  greater  need  for  admission  requirements  to 
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the  staff,  stricter  instead  of  looser  than  in 
other  systems,  as  at  present. 

Dismissal  of  teachers  should  be  reorganized. 
After  probationary  service  a  teacher  should 
hold  office  indefinitely.  Dismissal  should  be 
possible  only  after  preliminary  specific  criti- 
cism and  help  to  improve  and  then  if  there  is 
no  progress  the  teacher  should  receive  definite 
reasons  for  her  release. 

NEW   YORK   STATE   AND   THE  AMERICANIZA- 
TION PROBLEM 

A  Bulletin  from  the  Bureau  of  Education 
states  that  New  York  appreciates  the  signifi- 
cance of  Americanization  and  has  already 
taken  steps  on  a  state  basis  to  Americanize  the 
alien.  In  1910  there  were  597,000  foreign- 
born  whites  unable  to  speak  English  in  that 
commonwealth,  and  362,000  who  could  not  read 
or  write  in  any  language. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  begun  the  first  state-wide  campaign  to 
abolish  these  disabilities.  Its  program  cov- 
ered the  following  procedure:  (a)  a  careful 
survey  of  the  immigrant  education  situation; 
(b)  establishment  of  training  courses  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  instruction  of  foreign- 
ers; (c)  adoption  of  standards  of  efficiency  in 
public-evening  school  work  for  adult  immi- 
grants; (d)  cooperation  with  state  and  federal 
agencies,  and  (e)  publication  of  state  bulle- 
tins. 

As  a  preliminary,  personal  investigations 
and  intensive  study  of  certain  communities 
disclosed  "  dark  spots  "  of  illiteracy  and  "  light 
spots "  in  the  large  industrial  centers  where 
efforts  were  under  way  to  teach  the  foreigner 
English  and  give  him  some  contact  with  Amer- 
ican standards  and  ideals. 

A  teachers'  training  institute  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  of  foreigners  was  organized 
at  Albany  in  the  fall  of  1915.  It  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  was  decided  to  continue  it  upon 
a  permanent  basis  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers.  Similar  institutes  are  planned  for 
Syracuse  and  New  York  City,  while  training 
classes  are  in  operation  at  Buffalo  and  Roch- 
ester, partly  as  a  result  of  state  encouragement. 


Cooperation  with  governmental  and  private 
agencies  interested  in  educating  and  Ameri- 
canizing the  alien  is  already  an  established 
fact.  A  statement  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education  shows  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Bureaus  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  National  Americanization  Committee 
of  New  York  City  are  among  those  whose 
services  and  material  have  been  utilized. 
Speakers  for  institutes  have  been  furnished  by 
some  of  these  cooperating  agencies. 

Two  publications  have  already  been  issued 
by  New  York  state — a  Citizenship  Syllabus, 
and  the  Rochester  Plan  of  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion— several  thousand  of  the  former  having 
been  widely  distributed. 

In  view  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  immi- 
grant tide,  as  far  as  individual  communities 
are  concerned — for  this  foreign  population 
largely  follows  the  economic  demands  of  the 
hour — New  York  is  properly  approaching  this 
problem  from  the  state  point  of  view.  It  is 
hardly  just  to  throw  upon  the  community  the 
entire  burden  of  caring  for  this  fluctuating 
alien  group.  The  empire  state  is  thus  setting 
an  example  which  other  of  the  so-called  immi- 
gration states  might  well  follow. 

SCHOOL  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

The  all-year  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  are 
commended  in  a  special  report  by  W.  S.  Def- 
fenbaugh,  specialist  in  city-school  administra- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior-  Mr.  Deffenbaugh  finds  that 
time  is  saved,  street  loafing  is  largely  pre- 
vented, and  health  is  conserved  by  eliminating 
the  long  summer  vacation. 

The  children  in  Newark  who  have  attended 
school  for  the  past  year  or  two  on  the  all-year 
school  plan  speak  enthusiastically  of  it.  The 
bureau  investigator  asked  the  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  write  composi- 
tions telling  why  they  attended  school  during 
the  summer.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  stated  that 
the  schoolroom  was  much  cooler  than  the 
streets  and  their  rooms  at  home;  that  they 
were  glad  to  have  something  to  do  besides 
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running  in  the  streets,  and  that  they  hoped  to 
gain  a  grade  or  two  by  the  time  they  were  old 
enough  for  their  work  certificates.  Parents 
who  were  interviewed  favored  the  plan  because 
their  children  were  able  to  get  more  schooling 
than  otherwise.    One  parent  said : 

If  there  were  no  summer  schools  we  would  not 
know  where  our  children  are.  They  would  leave 
home  early  in  the  morning  and  run  all  over  the 
city.  Now  we  know  that  they  are  safe  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  in  no  danger  of  being  run  over  by 
automobiles  or  street  cars. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  how  much 
time  the  children  actually  saved  through  the 
all-year  schools.  Of  271  pupils  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  25  made  no  gain, 
67  showed  a  gain  of  one  third  of  a  year,  59  a 
gain  of  two  thirds  of  a  year,  67  a  gain  of  one 
year,  and  53  a  gain  of  one  and  one  third  years. 

It  was  found  that  the  pupils  in  the  all-year 
schools  not  only  made  more  rapid  progress 
through  the  grades,  but  maintained  as  good 
scholarship  as  the  pupils  in  other  schools. 
Many  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  enter  high 
school  as  a  result  of  the  time  gained  in  the 
all-year  school,  and  these  pupils  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  their  work.  It  is 
expected  that  many  more  pupils  will  now  com- 
plete the  elementary  grades  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  enter  high  school  and  attend  for  at  least 
two  years.  Once  in  high  school,  they  are  likely 
to  remain  even  after  the  compulsory  age  limit 
is  passed. 

One  criticism  that  has  been  directed  against 
the  Newark  all-year  schools  is  that  the  pupils 
in  these  schools  must  do  ten  months'  work  in 
nine  months  in  order  to  gain  three  months  a 
year  and  thus  complete  the  eight  grades  in  six 
years.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  regular  ten  months'  course  has  been  modi- 
fied so  that  a  pupil  may  complete  it  in  nine 
months,  and  all  non-essentials  have  been 
omitted.  Furthermore,  less  reviewing  is 
needed  in  September  for  the  children  who 
have  had  only  two  weeks'  vacation  than  for 
those  who  have  had  two  months'  vacation.  The 
month  that  is  usually  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term  to  review  pupils  in  the  work 
of  the  preceding  grade  is  not  necessary  for 


pupils  who  attend  continuously  or  with  only 
short  vacations. 

In  regard  to  the  health  of  the  children  who 
are  kept  in  school  during  the  summer  months, 
Mr.  Deffenbaugh  declares: 

The  medical  inspectors  of  Newark  report  that 
the  health  of  the  children  who  have  attended  school 
all  year  has  not  been  impaired  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. The  regular  school  medical  and  nurse  serv- 
ice continues  in  the  summer,  so  that  the  health  of 
the  children  in  school  is  better  cared  for  than  that 
of  those  not  in  school.  Good  health  habits  ac- 
quired during  the  regular  term  are  not  broken  up 
by  a  long  summer  vacation  when  the  children  not 
in  school  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  school 
physician  and  the  school  nurse.  The  physician 
and  nurse  both  report  that  the  children  who  have 
been  out  of  school  during  July  and  August  come 
back  in  September  in  poorer  physical  condition 
than  those  who  have  attended  these  two  months 
and  that  even  the  children  who  have  been  away  to 
a  summer  resort  are  in  no  better  physical  condi- 
tion than  those  who  have  been  in  school,  since  their 
recreation  is  likely  to  have  been  of  a  dissipating 
nature.  One  school  physician  stated  that  if  the 
children  could  go  into  the  country  and  live  a  nor- 
mal life  with  plenty  of  exercise  he  would  favor 
this  to  keeping  them  in  school,  but  since  conditions 
are  such  that  none  of  the  children  who  are  in  the 
tenement  districts  can  go  to  the  country,  the  best 
place  for  them  for  four  or  five  hours  a  day  is  in 
the  schoolroom,  on  the  school  playgrounds,  and  in 
the  school  shops  and  gymnasiums. 

Wide  interest  in  the  Newark  plan  has  been 
aroused  in  other  cities,  and  it  is  expected  that 
many  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  who 
will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  of  New  York  in  July  will 
cross  into  New  Jersey  to  see  the  Newark  all- 
year  schools  in  operation. 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  NEW  YORK 

CITY 

Commissioner  of  Education  John  H.  Finley 
decided  on  May  18,  according  to  the  Albany 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  that  the 
action  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  transferring  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects to  positions  as  regular  school  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  was  contrary  to  law. 

The  board  provided  for  a  group  of  such 
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transfers  last  January.  Kindergarten  teach- 
ers, teachers  of  sewing,  cooking,  shopwork, 
drawing,  music  and  other  subjects  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  elementary  schools  as  regular 
teachers.  Two  appeals  were  brought  before 
Commissioner  Finley. 

Commissioner  Finley  holds,  in  substance, 
that  the  Board  of  Education  can  not  transfer 
special  teachers  to  the  positions  of  regular 
teachers  unless  they  hold  the  necessary  certifi- 
cates. 

The  decision  points  out  that  if  those  spe- 
cial teachers  do  meet  the  requirements  the 
Board  of  Education  has  the  power  to  license 
such  teachers  and  legally  qualify  them  to  teach 
the  regular  subjects  in  the  elementary  schools. 
If  they  do  not  meet  the  requirements  these 
special  teachers  may  not  be  employed  legally 
as  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  further 
holds  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  the 
power  to  abolish  unnecessary  positions  and 
that  when  such  action  is  taken  the  Board  of 
Education  has  the  power  and  would  be  exer- 
cising a  wise  policy  to  keep  in  the  service 
teachers  of  approved  qualifications  by  trans- 
ferring such  teachers  instead  of  appointing 
from  the  eligible  list  teachers  who  are  not  in 
the  service. 

The  decision  is  based  on  the  provisions  of 
section  551  of  the  education  law  and  on  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  city. 
Commissioner  Einley  points  out  that  in  a  com- 
munication about  two  years  ago  addressed  to 
Superintendent  Maxwell  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  by-laws  and  legislation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  he  determined  ex  parte 
for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  school  au- 
thorities the  general  construction  of  the  pro- 
visions of  law  governing  the  certification  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  cities. 

Commissioner  Einley  said: 

No  transfer  can  be  made  to  a  position  which  the 
teacher  is  not  legally  licensed  and  certified  to  fill. 
The  board  of  education  is  vested  with  broad  pow- 
ers under  section  1,089  of  the  city  charter  in  de- 
termining the  kind  and  grade  of  licenses  which 
shall  be  issued  to  teachers  who  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  city  school  system. 


A  careful  examination  of  section  551  of  the  edu- 
cation law  will  show  that  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed or  licensed  to  teach  in  the  primary  or  gram- 
mar schools  of  any  city  who  does  not  meet  one  of 
the  several  qualifications  enumerated  in  that  sec- 
tion. It  has  also  been  shown  that  primary  and 
grammar  schools  are  synonymous  at  the  present 
time  with  elementary  schools. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Colonel  John  Biddle,  of  the  engineer  corps, 
now  stationed  at  Baltimore,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  to  succeed  Colonel  Clarence  P. 
Townsley,  coast  artillery.  The  change  will 
take  effect  on  July  1,  when  Colonel  Townsley, 
having  finished  his  term  at  the  Academy,  will 
return  to  a  coast  defense  command. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Henry  Eeinhardt  has  been 
elected  president  of  Mills  College,  the  only 
women's  college  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California  of  1898, 
she  taught  in  the  English  department  of  the 
University  of  Idaho.  In  1905  she  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Yale,  and  in  1909  she 
married  Dr.  George  F.  Bernhardt,  professor  of 
hygiene  and  creator  of  the  infirmary  system 
in  the  University  of  California.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bernhardt  in  1914,  she  became 
lecturer  in  the  University  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy in  Columbia  University  and  dean  of  the 
graduate  faculties,  has  been  appointed  lecturer 
in  philosophy  on  the  Mills  Foundation  in  the 
University  of  California  from  January  31  to 
June  30,  1917. 

The  commencement  address  at  Badcliffe  Col- 
lege on  J une  21,  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry 
C.  King,  president  of  Oberlin  College. 

Dr,  William  A.  Neilson,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Harvard  University,  will  deliver  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  commencement  address  at  Colum- 
bia University  on  June  7. 

Professor  R.  C.  Brooks,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  is  to  give  courses  on  the  American 
and  Swiss  governments  at  the  University  of 
California  during  the  summer  session. 
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"  Illustrations  of  Psychology  in  Shakes- 
peare "  was  the  title  of  a  public  lecture  by  Dr. 
E.  L.  Talbert  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
on  May  9. 

The  Butler  silver  medal,  conferred  at  com- 
mencement on  that  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity who  has,  during  the  year  preceding, 
shown  the  best  work  in  philosophy,  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Willystine  Goodsell,  assistant 
professor  of  education  in  Teachers  College,  for 
her  work  entitled  "A  History  of  the  Family 
as  a  Social  and  Educational  Institution." 

Assistant  Professor  Norman  MacLeod 
Harris,  of  the  department  of  hygiene  and  bac- 
teriology at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  begin- 
ning with  the  autumn  quarter,  in  order  that  he 
may  give  his  professional  services  to  the  Ca- 
nadian contingent  in  the  European  war.  Dr. 
Harris  is  especially  interested  in  the  sanitation 
of  camps  and  the  hygienic  conditions  of  large 
bodies  of  men. 

Dean  Harlan  E.  Stone,  of  the  Columbia 
Law  School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Kent 
professorship  of  law,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  retirement  of  George  W.  Kirchwey,  now 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison.  Professor 
Charles  Thaddeus  Terry  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Dwight  professorship,  left  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Francis  S.  Burdick, 
and  the  Nash  professorship,  formerly  held  by 
Professor  Henry  S.  Redfield,  who  retires  this 
year,  goes  to  Professor  Nathan  Allan  Abbott. 

Frank  Adams  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  irrigation  investigations  in  the  University 
of  California.  He  will  continue  also  his  work 
in  the  irrigation  and  drainage  investigations 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Education 
that  Fred  L.  Mahannah,  Iowa  state  high  school 
inspector  of  normal  training,  has  been  chosen 
by  the  State  Board  of  Control  to  succeed  F.  J. 
Sessions  as  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers 
and  Orphans'  Home  at  Davenport.  Inspector 
A.  C.  Fuller  has  been  transferred  to  the  posi- 
tion vacated  by  Mr.  Mahannah. 

In  Nebraska  A.  O.  Thomas  has  been  re- 
nominated for  state  superintendent  by  the 


Republicans,  and  President  W.  H.  Clemmons, 
of  the  Fremont  Normal  School,  by  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Superintendent  George  F.  Downer,  of  the 
Butte,  Montana,  public  schols,  has  tendered 
his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  August  1. 

Charles  L.  Curtis,  for  the  past  six  years 
principal  of  the  Milton  (Mass.)  High  School, 
has  resigned  to  take  up  the  duties  of  principal 
of  the  Winchester  High  School.  He  will  suc- 
ceed Elbert  C.  Wixon,  who  goes  to  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  graduate  of  Colby  Col- 
lege. 

The  headmaster  of  Eton,  the  Rev.  the  Hon. 
E.  Lyttelton,  D.D.,  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  headmastership  (which  he  has  held 
since  1905)  to  the  provost  and  fellows,  who 
have  decided  to  accept  it  as  from  Christmas 
next. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Vice  Chancellor 
Delbriick,  on  his  retirement  from  the  govern- 
ment, takes  the  chair  of  science  of  government 
at  the  University  of  Jena. 

Professor  Arthur  Sampson  Napier,  who 
held  the  Rawlinsonian  professorship  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  Oxford,  died  on  May  10,  aged  sixty- 
three  years.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Batson,  formerly  president  of 
Kentucky  Wesley  an  College,  has  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Francis  Sterling  Wilson,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  senior  at  Dartmouth  College  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  student  paper  the  Jack 
o'  Lantern,  was  suspended  from  the  college 
on  May  16  by  the  administration  for  publish- 
ing an  editorial  containing  a  paragraph  criti- 
cizing President  Ernest  Fox  Nichols  and 
Professor  Frank  H.  Dixon.  The  trouble  orig- 
inated over  the  question  as  to  whether  Dart- 
mouth students  who  attend  the  Plattsburg 
camp  should  receive  credit  of  a  three  hours 
course  toward  their  college  degree.  When  the 
question  came  before  the  faculty  the  vote  re- 
sulted in  a  tie.  President  Nichols  decided  the 
question  by  voting  in  favor  of  granting  credit. 
The  student  body  had  also  been  divided  on  the 
question  and  Wilson  was  an  anti-credit  leader. 
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When  he  learned  that  the  proposition  had 
passed  the  faculty  by  one  vote  he  published  an 
editorial  in  which  he  said: 

We  are  glad  that  the  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure was  mostly  by  young  men  of  the  faculty.  We 
are  glad  that  the  chief  advocate  of  the  measure  is 
not  a  Dartmouth  man.  We  are  glad  that  the  man 
whose  vote  decided  the  question  is  not  a  Dart- 
mouth man.  May  their  memory  soon  fade  from 
these  halls. 

The  student  council  took  up  the  matter  and 
called  Wilson  before  it.  He  assured  them  that 
nothing  personal  was  meant,  and  upon  his 
published  statement  to  that  effect  the  council 
dropped  the  case.  A  petition  for  his  reinstate- 
ment has  been  presented  to  the  student  council 
for  presentation  to  the  faculty. 

An  endowment  of  $1,840,000  for  Union 
Theological  Seminary  was  announced  at  the 
eighteenth  annual  commencement  of  the  insti- 
tution by  William  M.  Kingsley,  president  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  names  of  the 
donors  were  not  disclosed. 

A  trust  fund  of  $700,000  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  in  Chicago  of  a  great  school  of 
music  "  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  said  city, 
but  of  all  America,"  has  been  left  to  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestral  Association  by  the  will  of 
Bryan  Lathrop,  a  real  estate  broker.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  will  the  income  from  the  fund 
will  be  used  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
such  a  school  in  connection  with  the  orchestra 
of  the  association.   It  is  stated  in  the  will : 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  universities,  museums, 
technical  schools  and  an  unsurpassed  orchestra, 
but  no  school  of  music  such  as  the  Conservatory  of 
Paris.  It  is  my  opinion  that  an  institution  should 
be  founded  in  which  can  be  obtained  an  education 
in  the  higher  branches  of  music  and  musical  com- 
position not  inferior  to  that  provided  in  the  cities 
of  Europe. 

A  bequest  of  $20,000  has  been  received  by 
Oberlin  College  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Barker  Shipherd  Lecture  fund. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $10,000  has  been  made 
to  the  building  fund  of  Wheaton  College. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  admin- 
istration of  Bates  College  that  the  college 
chapel,  dedicated  in  1914  as  an  anonymous 


gift,  was  given  the  college  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Ellen  S.  Curtiss  James.  They  feel  that  her 
death  last  month  has  cancelled  their  pledge  of 
silence.  The  total  amount  of  her  gifts  to  the 
institution  is  $95,000. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  has  been  made  to  Cornell 
University  for  the  benefit  of  the  department 
of  military  science  and  tactics  by  Willard  D. 
Straight,  '01,  for  the  establishment  of  a  sum- 
mer camp  at  Ithaca.  During  the  two  weeks 
at  camp  600  undergraduates  will  receive  in- 
struction similar  to  that  given  at  Plattsburg. 
Military  scholarships  for  the  army  training 
camp  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  have  been 
awarded  to  21  students  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Financial  aid  will  be  given  by 
the  Military  Training  Association  Committee, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  cost  to  each  student  will 
be  $32.50,  a  third  of  which  purchases  the  uni- 
form, the  remainder  paying  five  weeks'  board. 
All  the  students  who  have  enrolled  for  the  en- 
campment have  had  military  experience  in  the 
cadet  regiment  connected  with  the  department 
of  military  science. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

PROFESSORS'  PENSIONS— A  "  COMPREHENSIVE 

PLAN  " 

In  the  social  synthesis  of  the  near  future 
pension  and  insurance  legislation  is  certain  to 
play  a  large  part.  Every  present  proposal 
along  these  lines  is,  therefore,  deeply  affected 
with  a  public  interest.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  "  Comprehensive  Plan "  recently 
promulgated  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Although  it  is 
to  be  maintained  exclusively  by  private  funds 
and  applies  only  to  the  limited  social  class  of 
college  teachers,  the  new  plan  makes  no  con- 
cealment that  one  of  its  main  purposes  is  to 
mould  public  opinion  and  determine  public 
action  on  pension  plans  of  all  kinds  in  the  fu- 
ture. Under  these  circumstances  it  was  a 
gross  tactical  error  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's representatives  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  proposals  confidentially — that  is  as  con- 
cerning only  the  professor,  the  college  and  the 
Foundation. 

Ten  years  ago  the  college  world  hailed  with 
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gratitude  and  approval  the  generous  allow- 
ances promised  freely  by  the  newly  established 
foundation  to  superannuated  and  disabled  pro- 
fessors and  their  widows.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  some  few  radicals  who  saw  in  the  plan 
a  Trojan  horse  thrust  by  capitalistic  influence 
before  the  gate  of  the  academic  citadel,  but 
they  were  soon  laughed  down.  The  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars  in  steel  bonds  contributed 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  provide  for  retiring  allow- 
ances seemed  ample.  If  not,  uncounted  mil- 
lions remained  in  the  possession  of  the  great 
and  beneficent  magnate.  Moreover  there  was 
his  oft-repeated  sentiment  regarding  the  ig- 
nominy of  dying  rich. 

Not  all  the  one  thousand  or  more  "  colleges  " 
and  "  universities "  so-called,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Carnegie  scheme.  Certain  high 
standards  of  equipment  and  teaching  set  up 
by  the  Foundation  excluded  the  great  major- 
ity of  inferior  institutions.  The  administra- 
tors of  the  fund  were  perhaps  a  little  too  self- 
assertive  and  bumptious  in  applying  these  re- 
quirements. Certainly  they  were  much  too 
cock-sure  regarding  the  magnitude  and  perma- 
nence of  the  material  benefits  they  had  to  offer 
or  withhold.  So  far,  however,  as  teaching 
standards  were  raised  thereby,  college  pro- 
fessors gave  the  Foundation  their  cordial  ap- 
proval. Here  rather  than  in  the  mere  bestowal 
of  pensions — immensely  helpful  as  the  latter 
were  in  relieving  cases  of  individual  need — 
the  best  work  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  agents  was  ac- 
complished. 

Besides  high  standards  of  teaching,  freedom 
from  sectarian  control  was  made  a  requirement 
for  admission  to  the  accepted  list.  Regardless 
of  ecclesiastical  preferences  or  prejudices  one 
must  sincerely  regret  the  rather  questionable 
devices — irreverently  known  to  the  academic 
world  as  the  "  Carnegie  crawl " — by  which  cer- 
tain colleges  clearly  under  religious  auspices 
disavowed  or  minimized  the  latter  in  order  to 
make  themselves  eligible.  In  the  end  seventy- 
three  institutions  with  between  five  and  six 
thousand  teachers,  according  to  the  recent  re- 
port, met  the  stated  requirements  and  were 
admitted  to  the  Foundation. 

Within  five  years  after  its  establishment  the 


Foundation  felt  itself  constrained  to  change 
one  of  its  rules.  Originally  professors  had  the 
option  of  retiring  after  twenty-five  years  of 
teaching,  but  after  1909  this  was  permitted 
only  in  cases  of  disability.  The  result  was  a 
considerable  extension  in  many  cases  of  the 
term  of  service  necessary  to  qualify  for  retire- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  strong  reasons  urged  for 
this  change  there  was,  naturally,  much  criti- 
cism from  the  teachers  affected.  A  very  real 
hardship  was  inflicted  upon  those  who,  depend- 
ing upon  the  assurances  of  the  Foundation, 
had  dropped  part  of  their  insurance  with  pri- 
vate companies  or  changed  its  form.  But  the 
worst  consequence  of  the  change  was  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  confidence  which  it  bred  in  the 
reliability  of  any  promises  made  or  to  be  made 
by  the  Foundation. 

What  occurred  in  1909,  however,  was  a  mere 
change  of  detail.  The  position  taken  by  the 
Foundation  in  its  recent  pamphlet  amounts  to 
a  revolution.  Briefly,  it  proposes  that  teach- 
ers not  over  forty-five  years  of  age  shall  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  at  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
agency  controlled  by  the  Foundation  sufficient 
term  insurance  to  protect  them  against  the 
hazard  of  death  up  to  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
Further,  they  shall  be  required  to  contribute 
one  half,  and  the  colleges  employing  them  the 
other  half,  of  a  fund  to  be  held  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  second  sub-agency,  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  annuity  in  lieu  of  a  retiring 
allowance  after  the  attainment  of  that  age. 
For  its  part  the  Foundation  proposes  to  carry 
the  cost  of  administration,  of  invalidity  and 
widows'  pensions;  to  provide  for  the  accrued 
liabilities  of  institutions  now  on  the  accepted 
list  and  assist  in  carrying  the  accrued  liabili- 
ties of  others  which  may  be  added;  and  to 
guarantee  an  interest  rate  of  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  deposits  made  by  teachers. 

From  an  individual  point  of  view  the  most 
obnoxious  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  that  it  is 
to  be  made  compulsory  in  accepted  institu- 
tions upon  all  teachers  under  the  age  limit 
stated  above.  How  far  they  are  to  be  left  free 
to  determine  the  amount  of  their  insurance 
and  annuity  is  not  clear.  Judging  from  the 
illustrations  cited  the  Foundation  has  rather 
heavy  sums  in  mind.    Under  the  most  favor- 
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able  circumstances,  therefore,  the  average  pro- 
fessor will  be  obliged  to  pay  into  the  two  sub- 
agencies  a  large  proportion,  ranging  apparently 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds,  of  all  the  savings 
he  can  squeeze  from  his  salary.  Even  grant- 
ing the  general  desirability  of  the  new  plan,  its 
compulsory  feature  would  prove  an  intolerable 
hardship  upon  the  typical  teacher  who  has  al- 
ready tied  up  part  of  his  accumulations  in  a 
home  or  some  other  safe  investment  and  is 
bending  every  energy  to  pay  off  the  remaining 
debt. 

The  Foundation  frankly  admits  that  its  pres- 
ent pension  system  interferes  somewhat  with 
the  free  movement  of  professors  from  colleges 
on  the  accepted  list  to  colleges  not  on  the  list. 
Under  the  new  plan  a  much  larger  number  of 
colleges  are  to  be  admitted,  and  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  migration  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated thereby.  Apparently  the  Foundation 
forgets  that  one  half  the  cost  of  a  professor's 
annuity  is  to  be  paid  by  the  college  employing 
him,  and  that  the  amount  thus  contributed  is 
to  be  returned  with  interest  to  the  college  in 
case  he  accepts  service  elsewhere.  This  can 
mean  only  that  the  longer  a  teacher  remains 
in  one  institution  the  stronger  will  be  the 
bonds  that  tie  him  to  that  institution.  Col- 
lege boards  of  trustees  would  be  more  than 
human  if  they  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation  in  opposing  movements  for  an  in- 
crease of  salaries,  badly  as  they  are  needed  in 
many  institutions.  And  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come  they  could  refuse  all  such  re- 
quests on  the  ground  that  the  contributions  of 
the  college  toward  the  annuities  of  professors 
amounted  to  a  salary  increase  of  from  five  to 
seven  per  cent. 

But  what  of  the  financial  security  of  the 
proposed  plan?  The  terms  and  rates  cited  by 
the  Foundation  are  low  and  favorable,  sus- 
piciously so,  indeed.  Their  adequacy  can  be 
determined  only  by  extended  actuarial  investi- 
gation and  an  intensive  study  of  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  Foundation.  On  the 
latter  point  the  report  itself  is  most  disquiet- 
ing. "  Some  time  during  the  next  ten  years," 
it  admits,  "  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Foun- 
dation to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  in  order  to  continue  the  present 


minimum  age  of  retirement."  Its  present  an- 
nual load  of  slightly  over  half  a  million  ab- 
sorbs something  over  two  thirds  of  the  income 
of  $799,000,  while  the  ultimate  load  which  it 
will  have  to  carry  is  estimated  at  between  one 
million  and  one  million  and  three  quarters 
annually.  A  private  annuity  company  which 
found  itself  in  such  a  predicament  would 
scarcely  have  the  nerve  to  propose  an  enor- 
mous extension  of  its  business  and  the  heaping 
up  of  new  responsibilities  as  the  remedy.  If 
unable  to  procure  additional  funds  it  would  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  receivership  in  the  in- 
terest of  its  creditors.  Under  the  circum- 
stances colleges  and  professors  already  on  the 
accepted  list  should  demand  exactly  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Foundation.  Legally 
they  may  be  unable  to  enforce  it,  but  if  they 
can  not  rely  upon  the  Foundation's  sense  of 
honor  to  this  extent  it  is  clearly  beneath 
further  consideration. 

From  the  public  point  of  view  even  more 
serious  objections  may  be  made  to  the  "  Com- 
prehensive Plan."  With  from  one  half  to  two 
thirds  of  the  savings  of  college  teachers  flow- 
ing into  the  coffers  of  its  sub-agencies,  the 
Foundation  will  ultimately  become  the  cus- 
todian of  a  great  if  not  a  majority  share  of  all 
the  worldly  wealth  of  that  class.  Economically 
the  status  of  professors  will  become  largely 
that  of  wards  under  the  solicitous  guardian- 
ship of  Mr.  Carnegie's  trustees.  The  scrip- 
tural observation  with  regard  to  "  where  your 
treasure  is  "  may  not  be  universally  true,  but 
even  college  professors  will  scarcely  plead  en- 
tire immunity  from  its  operation.  If  they 
allow  themselves  to  become  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent wards  and  beneficiaries  of  the  Foundation 
they  will  scarcely  fail  to  experience  a  certain 
softening  of  the  heart  toward  this  Founda- 
tion, toward  foundations  generally,  and  toward 
the  corporate  methods  which  make  founda- 
tions possible.  Under  such  circumstances  can 
they  live  up  to  the  full  obligations  of  their 
profession  ? 

An  affirmative  answer  might  conceivably  be 
given  to  this  question  were  it  not  for  the  bare- 
faced attempt  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in 
its  recent  report  to  create  sentiment  and  line 
up  college  professors  against  pension  legisla- 
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tion  on  broad  social  lines.  An  openly  hostile 
attitude  is  taken  against  movements  for  teach- 
ers' pensions,  pensions  for  civil  servants,  and 
old-age  pensions  except  such  as  are  of  a 
strongly  contributory  type.  Otherwise  they 
are  characterized  as  schemes  "  whereby  some- 
thing can  be  had  for  nothing  " ;  they  disregard 
"  sound  economic  experience " ;  they  are  "  pa- 
ternalistic and  undemocratic."  Evidently  the 
author  of  the  report  narrowly  escapes  denounc- 
ing them  in  one  breath  as  "  anarchistic  and 
socialistic." 

Nevertheless,  the  foundation  takes  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  future  of  the  country. 

One  may  confidently  count  that  a  profession  of 
educated  men  such  as  college  teachers  may  lead 
the  way  ...  in  inaugurating  an  insurance  and 
pension  system  that  shall  be  not  only  in  their  own 
interest  but  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 

It  appears  that  professors  may  also  make 
themselves  useful  by  contributing  to  "  the  re- 
moval of  that  feeling  of  distrust  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  which  the  mention  of  the 
pension  system  very  generally  arouses."  We 
are  told  further  that  "  the  burden  of  free  pen- 
sions would  be  a  heavy  load  for  the  richest 
state,"  but  we  are  not  told  that  modern  forms 
of  taxation  such  as  rapidly  progressive  income 
and  inheritance  taxes,  unearned  increment 
taxes  and  the  like,  would  doubtless  suffice  to 
lift  the  burden. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
some  of  the  most  influential  advisers  of  the 
Foundation,  men  of  corporate  rather  than  of 
social  experience,  foresee  the  onrush  of  pen- 
sion legislation.  They  realize  that  millions 
may  be  saved  to  large  tax-payers  and  employ- 
ers by  delaying  the  advent  of  such  legislation 
or  by  making  it  provide  for  systems  contribu- 
tory to  the  largest  possible  degree.  Con- 
fronted by  a  social  issue  of  this  magnitude,  the 
duty  of  college  teachers  is  clear.  If  they  are 
to  justify  the  ideals  of  their  profession,  if  they 
are  to  retain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
country,  they  must  take  a  stand  free  from  per- 
sonal interest  of  any  sort,  uninfluenced  to  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  arguments  of  special 
pleaders,  and  based  solely  upon  considerations 
of  public  welfare. 

Robert  C.  Brooks 


THE  SABBATICAL  YEAR  IN  STATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Return  postcards  were  sent  to  state  institu- 
tions in  all  the  states,  asking  for  information 
regarding  leave  of  absence,  the  salary  arrange- 
ments and  whether  payment  could  be  made  to 
teachers  on  leave  without  special  legislation. 

Returns  were  received  from  ninety-five  in- 
stitutions, of  whom  thirty-two  grant  leave  of 
absence  on  whole  or  part  salary  either  regu- 
larly or  occasionally.  Of  these  the  larger 
number,  about  half,  allow  regularly  after 
six  years  a  year  off  on  half  salary.  In  the  case 
of  assistant  professors  the  pay  is  sometimes 
less.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  receives  full 
salary  but  must  pay  for  a  substitute  which 
usually  takes  about  half  the  amount.  In  a  few 
instances  the  teachers  receive  two  thirds  or 
even  full  salary  and  the  institution  pays  for  a 
substitute.  In  two  universities  twelve  weeks 
of  summer  teaching  counts  for  a  semester  of 
regular  work  which  may  then  be  omitted  with 
full  salary. 

In  some  institutions  where  leave  of  absence 
is  usually  granted  without  salary,  teachers  who 
do  special  work  approved  by  the  officials  of  the 
institution  are  paid  part  or  full  salary. 

In  only  three  of  the  thirty-one  cases  was 
special  legislation  necessary  in  order  that  sal- 
ary could  be  paid  teachers  on  leave.  It  was 
usually  assumed  that  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution or  the  state  board  of  education  had 
such  authority.  In  two  cases  the .  authority 
was  conferred  upon  trustees  by  charter  while 
in  the  same  state  payment  could  not  be  made 
to  normal-school  teachers  on  leave  without 
special  legislation. 

In  the  following  twenty-four  states  sab- 
batical leave  of  absence  is  allowed  with  partial 
or  full  salary  occasionally  or  regularly  in  one 
or  more  state  institutions:  Minnesota,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Montana,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Nebraska,  Georgia,  Utah, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  "Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Washington,  Iowa,  California,  South 
Carolina.  The  practise  is  more  common  for 
state    universities    than    for    state  normal 
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schools  and  schools  of  technology,  but  since 
there  are  usually  a  number  of  normal  schools 
in  each  state  under  the  same  regulation  there 
are  probably  more  normal  schools  where  the 
practise  prevails  than  any  other  state  insti- 
tution. 

E.  A.  Kirkpatrick 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  OVERSEERS 

Nominations  for  the  board  of  overseers  of 
Harvard  University  of  candidates  to  be  elected 
at  commencement  in  June  confirm  the  pre- 
vailing trend  in  the  selection  of  men  con- 
nected, either  as  lawyers  or  managers,  with 
large  corporate  enterprises.  Thus,  among  the 
nominees,  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan;  another  is  Mr. 
F.  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. ; 
another  is  Samuel  E.  Winslow,  head  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company;  a  fourth  is 
Howard  Elliott,  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad;  a  fifth  is  William  Thomas,  head  of 
and  attorney  for  many  Pacific  coast  corpora- 
tions ;  a  sixth  is  the  head  of  some  large  Indiana 
companies,  while  a  seventh  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stone  &  Webster ;  an  eighth  is  president 
of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  Of  the 
other  candidates,  Rev.  S.  S.  Drury  is  vice 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  School,  three  others  are 
prominent  Boston  lawyers,  one  a  New  York 
stock  broker,  one  a  physician  and  the  last  is 
Mr.  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  whose  position  as 
a  man  of  letters  needs  no  setting  forth.  He, 
Dr.  Balch  and  Mr.  Drury  are  the  only  ones  of 
the  fifteen  candidates  not  affiliated  with  large 
companies. 

Turning  to  the  present  Harvard  board  of 
overseers,  they  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
Capitalists,  11 ;  men  of  letters,  2 ;  educators,  3 ; 
public  men,  3  (Roosevelt,  Lodge  and  Delano) ; 
physicians,  2 ;  lawyers,  7 ;  social  worker,  1 ;  and 
clergyman,  1;  a  total  of  30.  Some  of  the 
lawyers  having  served  or  serving  as  heads  of 
large  corporations  might  properly  be  cata- 
logued as  capitalists.  Mr.  Delano  was  formerly 
a  railroad  president.  The  educators  are  ex- 
President  Eliot,  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  Professor  George  H.  Palmer — an 
astonishingly  small  list  when  one  considers  the 
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variety  of  educational  problems  with  which  the 
board  deals. 

The  question  is  the  more  serious  because  of 
the  constant  efforts  at  Harvard  to  minimize 
the  charge  that  it  is  a  rich  man's  university, 
and  because  of  President  Lowell's  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  democratize  the  undergraduates  by 
the  building  of  the  freshmen  dormitories,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  Statistics  of  the 
amounts  earned  by  students  working  their  way 
through,  and  of  the  small  expenditures  by 
many  men  who  win  their  degrees,  are  con- 
stantly published  to  show  that  the  expensive 
Mt.  Auburn  Street  dormitories  are  not  the 
real  Harvard.  Scholarships  in  increasing  num- 
ber are  offered  by  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  the 
country  to  deserving  students  in  need  of  aid 
to  obtain  their  education.  But  will  not  this  in 
large  degree  be  offset,  in  the  west  at  least,  if  it 
appears  that  by  a  considerable  majority  the 
overseers  represent  the  State  Street  and  Wall 
Street  point  of  view? 

Similar  objections  would  lie  if  a  majority 
comprised  men  in  political  life,  while  a  pre- 
ponderance of  literary  men  and  teachers  would 
also  be  open  to  criticism.  The  point  is  that,  in 
Harvard's  enormous  alumni  constituency,  the 
majority  are  not  men  of  great  wealth  or  highly 
successful  metropolitan  practitioners  at  the 
bar,  but  men  of  average  competence  and  suc- 
cess, widely  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
imbued  with  the  real  spirit  of  democracy.  If 
they  have  a  grievance  against  Harvard,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  conspicuousness  of  "  Back  Bay  " 
and  narrow  Boston  influence  over  Cambridge. 
All  the  more  reason,  it  would  seem,  to  democ- 
ratize the  overseers,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
bank  and  trust  company  presidents,  capitalists 
and  attorneys,  less  because  of  any  distrust  of 
them  than  because  of  a  desire  to  make  certain 
that  the  overseers  represent  the  spirit  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  mass  of  men  who  hold  Har- 
vard degrees;  that  in  building  a  university 
they  shall  be  less  concerned  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth,  or  even  with  the  maintain- 
ing of  existing  institutions,  than  with  the 
search  for  truth,  the  making  of  a  college  which 
shall  above  all  else  be  progressive  and  forward- 
looking — eager  to  point  the  way  to  a  nobler 
and  more  spiritual  democracy.    The  responsi- 
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ble  officials  of  the  Alumni  Association  should 
earnestly  address  themselves  to  the  question 
of  a  broader  representation  in  the  overseers. — 
The  New  York  Evening  Post. 


BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
ENGLISH 

The  text-books  and  treatises  on  English 
which  have  come  to  the  table  of  the  editor  of 
School  and  Society  fall  readily  into  several 
groups,  as  for  example,  college  texts,  high- 
school  texts,  elementary-school  texts,  and 
works  dealing  with  the  theory  of  teaching 
English. 

Taking  up,  first,  books  of  college  grade,  we 
note  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  well- 
known  "  Middle  English  Reader/'1  by  Pro- 
fessor 0.  F.  Emerson,  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  Though  the  author  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  make  slight 
corrections  and  some  additions,  the  volume  re- 
mains substantially  as  before  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  for  several  years  to  be  the  stand- 
ard text  in  its  field  for  American  colleges.  To 
the  goodly  company  of  compilations  intended 
as  a  basis  for  "  thought  courses  "  in  freshman 
classes  are  added  "  Modern  Essays,"2  by  three 
instructors  in  Yale  College  and  "  Essays  for 
College  English,"3  by  four  instructors  in  Iowa 
State  College.  The  first  contains  some  thirty- 
four  complete  selections.  The  editors  declare 
that  a  student  will  learn  to  write  by  studying 
carefully  the  style  of  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Hence  the  classics  have  been 
eschewed  and  the  work  of  James  Bryce,  Wu 
Tingfang,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  George  E. 
Woodberry,  Jane  Addams,  and  other  moderns 
chosen  instead.    Certainly  the  pieces  have  the 

1  ' 1 A  Middle  English  Eeader, ' '  by  Oliver  Farrar 
Emerson,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915,  pp. 
478. 

2  * '  Modern  Essays, ' 7  selected  and  edited  by 
John  Milton  Berdan,  John  Richie  Schultz  and 
Hewette  Elwell  Joyce,  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1915,  pp.  448. 

3  ' '  Essays  for  College  English, ' '  by  James 
Cloyd  Bowman,  Louis  I.  Bredvold,  L.  B.  Green- 
field and  Bruce  Weirick,  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1915,  pp.  447. 


positive  merits  of  being  readable  and  also  of 
being  quite  worth  while  from  the  point  of 
view  of  ideas.  Whether  a  freshman  in  college 
is  prepared  to  appreciate  the  style  or  grasp 
the  ideas  of  the  writers  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion. The  editors  have  sought  to  give  first  aid 
by  prefacing  each  selection  with  a  short  anal- 
ysis of  its  method.  This  arrangement  will 
undoubtedly  assist  the  pupil  in  gathering 
definite  notions  of  rhetorical  qualities,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  will  enable  him  to  think 
out  similar  matters  for  himself.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  editors  have  in  mind  the  college  senior 
rather  than  the  college  freshman.  For  the 
senior  the  volume  would  be  both  highly  sug- 
gestive as  to  content  and  distinctly  stimu- 
lating as  to  form.  "  Essays  for  College  Eng- 
lish," by  Professor  Bowman  and  others,  makes 
claim  to  a  somewhat  more  definite  mission.  It 
was  prepared  for  students  in  agricultural  col- 
leges who,  the  editors  say,  are  supposed  to  be- 
come leaders  in  their  communities.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  that  they  should  learn  to 
think  broadly  on  the  problems  that  are  likely 
to  confront  the  man  of  parts  who  dwells  on 
the  farm.  Hence  the  twenty-two  selections 
included  in  the  volume  have  been  grouped 
under  four  heads,  Problems  of  Country  Life, 
Science,  Education,  Problems  of  Life  in  Gen- 
eral. As  in  the  case  of  "  Modern  Essays," 
the  selections  are  almost  entirely  by  contem- 
poraries, although  the  volume  closes  with 
Huxley's  essay  on  "  A  Liberal  Education," 
Arnold's  "  Literature  and  Science,"  Ruskin's 
"  Traffic,"  and  Emerson's  "  The  American 
Scholar."  That  the  material  of  the  book  will 
provide  food  for  much  earnest  thought  and 
that  it  will  greatly  broaden  the  outlook  of  the 
college  student,  there  can  be  hardly  any  ques- 
tion. The  student  must,  however,  bring  to  it 
considerable  maturity  and  he  must  certainly 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  teacher  who  knows  life  broadly  and 
well.  Messrs.  Hemingway  and  Seymour  in 
their  "  Selections  from  Carlyle  "4  have  in  mind 
rather  the  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  a 

*  ' '  Selections  from  Carlyle, ' '  by  Samuel  B. 
Hemingway  and  Charles  Seymour,  New  York,  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1915,  pp.  260.  • 
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single  great  English  thinker.  To  this  end 
they  have  made  selection  from  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,"  "  The  French  Revolution,"  and 
"  Past  and  Present,"  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  the  student  the  most  readable  and 
significant  passages  from  each.  These  have 
been  reinforced  with  footnotes  and  a  brief 
appendix  so  that  the  whole  constitutes  a  very 
handy  volume  of  selections.  In  turning  over 
the  leaves  the  reviewer,  however,  wonders 
whether  a  volume  of  selections  ever  has  for 
the  beginner  the  significance  which  it  carries 
to  the  person  who  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  complete  work.  It  would  be  better 
to  browse  in  the  unabridged  edition  without 
notes,  perhaps,  than  to  have  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  portions  such  as  the  annotated 
edition  makes  possible.  The  growing  tendency 
to  deal  with  literature  according  to  types  is 
reflected  in  a  little  volume  of  "  English  Son- 
nets "5  which  Miss  Laura  E.  Lockwood,  of 
Wellesley  College,  has  brought  together.  The 
selection  is  made  from  both  British  and  Amer- 
ican authors  and  begins  with  "  The  Deserted 
Lover  Consoleth  Himself"  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  ending  with  sonnets  of  the  year  1913. 
As  a  supplement  to  a  course  in  the  forms  of 
English  literature  this  little  book  might  prove 
useful.  In  "  The  Study  and  Practise  of  Writ- 
ing English  "6  Mr.  Lomer  and  Miss  Ashmun 
have  not  hesitated  to  break  with  tradition  and 
present  a  book  for  the  first  year  of  college 
distinctly  less  theoretical  than  has  been  for 
some  time  the  custom.  One  notices,  for  ex- 
ample, the  small  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  so-called  "  forms  of  dis- 
course," in  which  are  included  the  definition, 
biography,  the  drama,  the  short  story,  and 
translation,  as  contrasted  with  the  emphasis 
upon  such  topics  as  the  study  of  words,  the 
idiomatic  use  of  prepositions,  phrases  from 
foreign  languages,  words  commonly  mispro- 
nounced, and  how  to  take  notes.  Under  these 
and  similar  heads  abundant  illustrations  and 

s  ' 1  English  Sonnets, ' '  selected  from  English 
and  American  authors  by  Laura  E.  Lockwood, 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916,  pp.  114. 

6  ' 1  The  Study  and  Practise  of  Writing  Eng- 
lish,"  by  Gerhard  E.  Lomer  and  Margaret  Ash- 
mun, Boston,  H6ughton  Mifflin  Co.,  1914,  pp.  342. 


exercises  are  provided  and  the  whole  is  but- 
tressed with  numerous  references  to  works  on 
composition.  These  are,  indeed,  rather  too 
numerous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  books  of 
all  degrees  of  value  are  included.  As  a  guide 
to  the  study  of  current  text-books  in  composi- 
tion the  lists  would  be  admirable.  Hardly  so 
much  can  be  said  for  them  as  aids  to  the 
beginner.  As  a  source  of  useful  information 
collateral  to  a  course  in  practical  oral  and 
written  composition  in  the  first  year  of  col- 
lege or  even  in  the  last  year  of  high  school, 
this  book  would  doubtless  be  found  very  use- 
ful. In  either  case  it  would  be  preferable  as  a 
text  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  the  now 
somewhat  time-worn  outline  of  the  "  forms  of 
discourse,"  followed  by  chapters  on  the  para- 
graph, the  sentence,  and  the  word. 

The  diligent  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  made  an- 
other transformation  of  his  popular  high- 
school  text  in  English  composition.  The  orig- 
inal "  Practise-book  in  English  Composition  " 
became  the  "  Enlarged  Practise-book  in  Eng- 
lish Composition "  and  now  appears  as  the 
"  New  Practise-book  in  English  Composi- 
tion."7 The  work  is  indeed  new,  as  a  compari- 
son of  almost  any  page  with  the  earlier  ver- 
sions will  demonstrate.  The  exercises  have 
been  worked  over,  certain  sections  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  as,  for  example,  that  on  let- 
ter-writing, and  some  attractive  pictures  have 
been  added.  Erom  the  "  New  Practise-book  " 
certain  portions  have  been  excerpted  and  pub- 
lished separately  under  the  title,  "  Words, 
Sentences  and  Paragraphs."8  Thus  is  consti- 
tuted a  brief  drill  book  for  those  who  wish  to 
concentrate  upon  these  aspects  of  composition. 
Shortly  before  his  untimely  death  Professor 
Woolley,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
completed  what  he  intended  as  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  texts  in  English  for  high  schools. 
This  is  called  "  Written  English,"9  and  is  de- 

7  ' 1  New  Practise-Book  in  English  Composition, ' ' 
by  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  1914,  pp.  447. 

8  *  *  Words,  Sentences  and  Paragraphs, ' '  by  Al- 
fred M.  Hitchcock,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1914-15,  pp*.  239. 

a  ' '  Written  English, ' '  by  Edwin  C.  Woolley, 
New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1915,  pp.  321,  $1.00. 
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scribed  as  "  a  course  of  lessons  in  the  main 
things  to  know  in  order  to  write  English  cor- 
rectly." These  main  things  appear  to  be  how 
to  prepare  a  neat  manuscript,  how  to  obey 
the  rules  of  grammar,  and  how  to  punctuate. 
The  work  is  distinctly  a  drill  book,  in  which 
the  pupils  are  told  what  they  are  expected  to 
know  and  are  then  drilled.  Teachers  in 
courses  in  practical  English  will  find  a  good 
deal  in  the  book  which  they  can  use.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  there  is  more  detail  than 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  any 
class  in  the  high  school  in  any  one  year,  un- 
less it  be  true  that  form  in  English  can  be 
learned  once  for  all  and  then  employed  in  real 
situations  during  the  remainder  of  one's  life. 
Mr.  Halleck  and  Miss  Barbour  have  made  a 
really  useful  book  for  the  first  year  of  high 
school  by  compiling  a  set  of  "  Readings  from 
Literature  "10  intended  for  the  ninth  grade. 
A  large  range  of  authors,  both  classic  and 
recent,  has  been  drawn  upon  and  each  selec- 
tion is  accompanied  by  study  hints,  sugges- 
tions for  additional  readings,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  author's  life.  The  adverse 
criticism  which  may  possibly  be  made  upon 
the  volume  is  that,  like  its  prototype,  the 
reader  for  the  elementary  school,  it  is  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  short  selections  and 
thus  may  leave  no  strong  single  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  student.  This  may  easily 
be  avoided  if  the  teacher  will  follow  up  the 
selection  in  the  book  with  the  suggested  read- 
ings and  thus  give  the  pupil  a  fairly  complete 
experience  with  each  author  before  passing  on 
to  another.  In  this  case  the  book  may  easily 
be  found  suitable  for  two  years'  work.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  an  agreeable  variation  from  the 
single  English  classic  buttressed  fore  and  aft 
with  learned  essays  and  comments.  With 
somewhat  similar  purposes,  selections  from  the 
"  Tales  and  Yerse  "X1  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have 

10  « 1  Readings  from  Literature, ' '  by  Reuben 
Post  Halleck  and  Elizabeth  Graeme  Barbour,  New 
York,  American  Book  Co.,  1915,  pp.  320. 

ii" Tales  and  Verse  from  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
chosen  and  arranged  by  Hanson  Hart  Webster  and 
Fanny  E.  Coe,  New  York,  American  Book  Co., 
1914,  pp.  384. 
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been  chosen  and  arranged  by  Hanson  Hart 
Webster  and  Eanny  E.  Coe,  the  latter  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School.  The  book  was  planned 
in  1914,  the  centenary  of  the  publication  of 
"  Waverley,"  with  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  times  to  the  "  Wizard  of 
the  North."  A  large  number  of  short  excerpts 
are  included  and  in  the  appendix  certain  im- 
portant books  on  the  life  of  Scott  and  on  the 
Waverley  novels  are  mentioned.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  youthful  reader  will  be  in  a 
position  to  lay  down  this  tantalizing  volume 
of  excerpts  and  plunge  at  once  into  "  Quentin 
Durward  "  or  "  Eob  Boy."  Among  the  first 
of  the  annotated  classics  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  college-entrance  examinations 
were  those  published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  The  "Essay  on  Burns,"12  by  Carlyle, 
edited  by  Wilson  Farrand,  of  Newark  Acad- 
emy, and  first  issued  in  1896,  comes  from  the 
press  in  a  new  and  revised  edition. 

Since  the  appearance  a  dozen  years  ago  of 
two  works  on  the  teaching  of  English,  one  by 
Professors  Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott,  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  elementary  schools  have  been 
brought  out.  Among  the  latest  of  these  is 
"  The  Teaching  of  English,"13  by  Professor 
Paul  Klapper,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  title  is  a  misnomer  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  term  English  is  now  gen- 
erally understood  to  include  the  teaching  of 
reading  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  language 
and  composition.  Mr.  Klapper's  latest  book 
deals  with  the  teaching  of  oral  and  written 
composition,  spelling  and  grammar  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  reviewer  notices  an  inter- 
esting lack  of  harmony  between  the  point  of 
view  of  the  writer  and  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions which  he  chooses.  Theoretically  he 
stands  with  the  most  advanced  of  the  progres- 
sives in  favor  of  teaching  composition  in  the 

12  ' '  Carlyle 's  Essay  on  Burns  with  Selections 
from  Burns 's  Poems,"  edited  with  notes  and  an 
introduction  by  Wilson  Farrand,  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1915,  pp.  122,  $0.30. 

is  << The  Teaching  of  English,"  by  Paul 
Klapper,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1915,  pp. 
263. 
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spirit  of  play.  He  would  make  the  exercises 
real  and  vital  to  the  children  and  would  give 
abundant  opportunity  for  initiative.  Many  of 
his  illustrations,  however,  are  of  a  distinctly 
formal  and  unchild-like  character.  They  were 
drawn,  one  suspects,  from  a  system  of  schools 
in  which  freedom  and  originality  are  not  too 
common.  Nevertheless,  the  treastise  is  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  some  respects  over  previous 
attempts  in  its  field,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. A  competent  teacher  would  find  the 
book  useful  as  a  text  in  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  colleges  and  could  easily  set  his 
pupils  at  work  criticizing  and  supplementing 
the  text.  Most  of  the  problems  which  he  would 
desire  to  raise  are  touched  upon  in  the  book. 
Distinctly  less  commendable  is  "  Teaching  to 
Bead,"14  by  Miss  Nellie  E.  Turner,  of  the 
Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School.  This  is 
intended  to  train  normal-school  students  in 
the  art  of  reading  aloud.  The  method  con- 
sists in  appending  to  very  brief  extracts  nu- 
merous definite  directions  as  to  how  to  render 
the  lines.  The  reviewer  recalls  the  school 
reading  books  of  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
which  there  appeared  a  long  introduction  deal- 
ing with  the  different  tones  and  qualities  of 
voice  necessary  in  reading  the  selections  which 
followed.  Much  happier  are  the  efforts  of  nu- 
merous editors  in  preparing  for  the  children 
of  the  elementary  schools  beautiful  texts  from 
which  to  learn  to  read.  The  "  Holton-Curry 
Reader  "15  includes  one  volume  for  each  of 
the  eight  elementary  grades.  Each  volume  is 
beautifully  bound,  with  a  special  cover  de- 
sign, printed  in  large  type,  and  supplied  with 
illustrations  in  colors,  which  have  been  drawn 
by  clever  artists.  The  selections  for  reading 
have  been  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of  liter- 

14  "  Teaching  to  Eead, ' '  by  Nellie  E.  Turner, 
New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1915,  pp.  520. 

is  ' 1  The  Holton-Curry  Eeaders, ' '  by  Martha 
Adelaide  Holton  and  Charles  Madison  Curry,  Chi- 
cago, Hand  McNally  &  Co.,  1914.  First  Keader, 
pp.  146,  $0.30;  Second  Eeader,  pp.  168,  $0.35; 
Third  Eeader,  pp.  227,  $0.40;  Fourth  Eeader,  pp. 
244,  $0.45;  Fifth  Eeader,  pp.  287,  $0.50;  Sixth 
Eeader,  pp.  314,  $0.55;  Seventh  Eeader,  pp.  335, 
$0.60;  Eighth  Eeader,  pp.  334,  $0.60. 


ature  and  give  unusual  opportunity  for  lively 
oral  expression,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
first  two  or  three  books  of  the  series.  The 
grading  of  the  books -is  excellent,  and  the  nec- 
essary apparatus  in  the  form  of  phonic  lists 
has  been  supplied.  To  make  the  tale  complete, 
there  appears  in  the  back  of  each  volume  a 
body  of  suggestions  for  the  teacher.  The  child 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  read  through  this 
series  will  have  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
standard  English  literature  than  the  average 
adult  American.  Of  similar  attractiveness, 
though  covering  fewer  grades,  is  the  series 
known  as  the  "  Story  Hour  Readers,"16  of 
which  a  primer  and  books  one,  two  and  three 
have  been  issued.  The  primer  and  book  one 
are  made  up  of  nursery  rhymes  and  well- 
known  animal  tales,  while  books  two  and 
three  present  well-known  folk  tale*s  and  simple 
poems.  The  illustrations  in  colors  are  full  of 
life  and  are  charmingly  done.  A  very  com- 
plete manual17  for  the  teacher  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  accompany  the  series.  Still  another 
set  of  books  for  the  primary  grades  has  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Maude  Parmly.18  As  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Story  Hour  Readers,"  the  method 
is  essentially  that  of  development  of  power 
through  interesting  narratives  accompanied 
by  the  study  of  words,  which  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  phonetic  likeness.  The  illus- 
trations are  partly  in  color  and  partly  in  black 
and  white.  "  The  New  Sloan  Readers,"19  by 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Sloan,  are  in  process,  only 
the  primer  and  the  first  reader  being  at  hand. 
In  this  series  we  meet  with  the  combination 
of  picture  and  word  and  with  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  the  alphabet  in  connection  with  rhymes 

16  11  Story  Hour  Eeaders, ' '  by  Ida  Coe  and  Alice 
J.  Christie,  illustrated  by  Frederick  W.  Eichard- 
son,  New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1913,  Primer, 
pp.  122,  Book  I.,  126,  Book  III.,  236. 

17  ' '  Story  Hour  Eeaders,  Manual, ' '  by  Ida  Coe 
and  Alice  J.  Christie,  New  York,  American  Book 
Co.,  1913,  1914,  pp.  320. 

is  "Parmly  Method  Eeaders,"  First,  Second 
and  Third  Eeaders,  by  Maude  Parmly,  New  York, 
American  Book  Co.,  1914,  pp.  132,  180  and  211. 

19  < '  The  New  Sloan  Eeaders, ' '  Primer  and  First 
Eeader,  by  Katharine  E.  Sloan,  New  York,  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1915,  pp.  128  and  139. 
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and  jingles.  On  the  whole,  the  element  of 
drill  is  much  more  prominent  in  these  books 
than  in  the  other  series  mentioned.  As  orig- 
inally issued,  the  "Language  Reader  Series," 
by  Professors  Baker  and  Carpenter,  did  not 
contain  a  primer.  This  defect  has  now  been 
supplied  through  the  cooperation  of  Miss 
Fannie  Wyche  Dunn,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Farmville,  Va.  Her  primer20  is 
made  up,  as  is  now  the  custom,  of  nursery 
rhymes  and  short  poems,  followed  by  conversa- 
tional lessons  developed  from  them.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  such 
aspects  of  the  outdoor  world  as  children  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in.  The  time  has 
passed,  however,  when  it  is  thought  possible  to 
carry  on  work  in  reading  in  the  elementary 
schools  with  the  use  of  a  single  basal  series. 
The  book  companies  now  vie  with  each  other 
in  bringing  out  attractive  volumes  to  supple- 
ment the  prescribed  texts.  Such  are  the 
"  Sunbonnets  and  Overalls  "21  and  "  The  Sun- 
bonnet  Babies  in  Holland,"22  by  Eulalie  Os- 
good Grover.  Some  four  or  five  other  volumes 
dealing  with  these  now  well-known  characters 
have  been  issued.  The  first  of  the  present 
volumes  is  an  operetta,  preceded  by  portions 
for  dramatic  reading.  Somewhat  similar  is 
"Fairy  Plays  for  Children,"23  by  Mabel  R. 
Goodlander,  in  which  "  Snow  White  and  Pose 
Ped,"  "  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  other  well- 
known  fairy  tales  are  dramatized.  Numerous 
illustrations  made  from  photographs  of  the 
little  characters  who  appeared  in  these  plays 

20  <  <  Primer,  Language  Eeader  Series, ' '  by 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  George  E.  Carpenter  and 
Fannie  Wyche  Dunn,  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1914,  pp.  118. 

21 '  *  Sunbonnets  and  Overalls, ' '  by  Etta  Craven 
Hogate  and  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover,  illustrated  by 
Bertha  Corbett  Melcher,  Chicago,  Eand  McNally  & 
Co.,  1914,  pp.  83,  $0.40. 

22  <  <  The  Sunbonnet  Babies  in  Holland, ' '  by 
Eulalie  Osgood  Grover,  illustrated  by  Bertha  Cor- 
bett Melcher,  Chicago,  Eand  McNally  &  Co.,  1915, 
pp.  150,  $0.50. 

23  <  <  Fairy  Plays  for  Children, ' '  by  Mabel  E. 
Goodlander,  illustrated  with  photographs  from 
life,  Chicago,  Eand  McNally  &  Co.,  1915,  pp.  137, 
$0.40. 


in  the  Ethical  Culture  School  are  scattered 
through  the  book.  Teachers  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  exer- 
cise in  primary  schools  would  find  this  volume 
a  revelation.  Somewhat  more  mature  mate- 
rial of  the  same  sort  will  be  found  in  "  Story 
Plays  Old  and  New,"  Books  I.  and  II.,24  by 
Alice  Sumner  Varney,  and  also  in  "  What 
Shall  We  Play,"25  by  Fannie  Wyche  Dunn. 
It  will  probably  be  found  wise  for  the  teacher 
to  direct  the  children  in  making  their  own 
dramatizations  rather  than  to  depend  too 
largely  upon  these  which  are  already  made. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  best  uses  to  which  such 
volumes  as  those  just  mentioned  can  be  put 
is  to  let  the  children  tell  the  stories  after  read- 
ing the  dramatization.  To  her  twins  in  other 
countries  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  adds  "  The 
Eskimo  Twins  "26  and,  as  usual,  she  sets  off 
the  text  with  her  own  excellent  drawings. 
Recent  additions  to  the  Everychild's  Series 
include  "  Pioneers  and  Patriots  in  American 
History,"27  by  Marguerite  Stockman  Dickson, 
and  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations,"28  by  Herman  S. 
Alshouse.  The  former  will  be  useful  in  schools 
which  lay  stress  on  the  biographical  aspects 
of  American  history  in  the  intermediate 
grades.  The  latter  will  call  a  number  of  well- 
known  stories  to  the  attention  of  children, 
but  is  too  much  condensed  to  give  the  best 
effect.  Miss  Rose  Lucia,  not  discouraged  by 
the  failures  of  others,  undertakes  to  lead  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  world  of  nature  about  them 
through  the  accounts  of  what  certain  make- 
believe  children  are  said  to  have  done.   As  one 

24  <  <  Story  Plays  Old  and  New, ' '  Books  One  and 
Two,  by  Alice  Sumner  Varney,  New  York,  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  1915,  pp.  174  and  175. 

25  << What  Shall  We  Play?"  by  Fannie  Wyche 
Dunn,  illustrations  by  Bert  Valentine,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916,  pp.  183. 

26  <  <  The  Eskimo  Twins, ' '  by  Lucy  Fitch  Per- 
kins, illustrated  by  the  author,  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1914,  pp.  192. 

27  ' '  Pioneers  and  Patriots  in  American  His- 
tory, "  by  Marguerite  Stockman  Dickson,  illus- 
trated by  John  A.  Huybers,  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1915,  pp.  157,  $0.40. 

28  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations,"  by.  Herman  S.  Als- 
house, illustrated  by  Bert  Valentine,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915,  pp.  160,  $0.40. 
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looks  over  her  "  Peter  and  Polly  in  Spring  "29 
he  is  almost  convinced  that  she  will  succeed. 
The  chances  are  probably  against  her.  "  The 
Wonders  of  the  Jungle,"30  by  Prince  Sarath 
Ghosh,  is  distinctly  more  hopeful  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  it  the  animals  are  the  principal 
characters.  They  are,  moreover,  the  great 
animals  of  the  jungle.  Similarly  indirect  is 
the  method  employed  by  Miss  Wilkins  in 
"  The  Weaver's  Children,"31  in  which  she  at- 
tempts to  give  a  true  story  of  pioneering 
times.  With  the  help  of  certain  imaginary 
characters  she  has  sought  to  cause  the  fo7:mer 
days  to  live  again  in  the  imagination  of  the 
children  of  our  time.  Again  the  reviewer 
wonders  whether  the  story  would  not  have 
been  more  appealing  if  it  had  been  told  with- 
out the  use  of  fiction.  Cleverness  and  ingenu- 
ity are  in  evidence  on  every  page  of  "  The 
Pantomime  Primer,"32  by  Miss  Emma  Ger- 
trude White,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which 
is  a  series  of  illustrations  in  black  and  white. 
From  England  comes  "  The  Greyfriar  Book 
of  English  Verse,"33  selected  and  arranged  by 
Guy  Kendall  and  Frank  Fletcher,  Oxford  men 
both,  and  masters  at  Charterhouse  School. 
The  little  volume  is  made  up  of  short  selec- 
tions to  be  committed  to  memory  by  boys  in 
what  we  should  call  the  grammar  grades  and 
the  early  years  of  high  school. 

Rivaling  the  output  of  reading  books,  which 
has  been  at  high-water  mark  for  the  last  few 
years,  is  the  recent  outpouring  of  texts  for 
the  study  of  language  and  composition  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Among  the  most  carefully 
prepared  of  these  is  the  two-book  series  called 

29  ' '  Peter  and  Polly  in  Spring, ' '  by  Eose  Lucia, 
New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1915,  pp.  176. 

30  <  <  The  Wonders  of  the  Jungle, ' '  by  Prince 
Sarath  Ghosh,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1915, 
pp.  190. 

3i 1 '  The  Weaver 's  Children, ' '  by  Eva  Wilkins, 
New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1914,  pp.  208. 

32' 'The  Pantomime  Primer,"  by  Emma  Ger- 
trude White,  New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1914, 
pp.  128. 

33  *  *  The  Greyfriar  Book  of  English  Verse, ' '  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Guy  Kendall  and  with  an 
introduction  by  Frank  Fletcher,  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1915,  pp.  171. 


"Essentials  of  English,"34  by  Henry  Carr 
Pearson  and  Mary  F.  Kirchwey.  The  only 
feature  of  these  books  which  seems  to  the  re- 
viewer to  differentiate  them  from  their  pred- 
ecessors is  the  use  of  the  revised  terminology  in 
grammar  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. Book  One  contains  a  number  of  the 
more  common  rules  of  punctuation  and  other 
matters  of  form,  a  great  variety  of  exercises 
for  oral  and  written  composition,  pictures  for 
studies,  and  poems  to  be  learned.  The  ex- 
amples chosen  for  illustration  are  of  a  dis- 
tinctly literary  character.  Book  Two  is  a 
somewhat  plethoric  volume  of  450  pages,  three 
fourths  of  which  is  devoted  to  grammar,  and 
the  remainder  to  composition.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  children  in  the  elementary  school  can 
profitably  make  use  of  as  much  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  grammar  as  is  here  set  forth, 
though  the  treatment  is  essentially  simple  and 
well  supported  with  drill  exercises.  Doubtless 
it  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  supplement 
liberally  the  sections  on  composition.  Of  essen- 
tially the  same  type  is  "  Intermediate  Lan- 
guage Lessons,"35  by  Emma  Serl,  which  fol- 
lows her  "  Primary  Language  Lessons  "  issued 
some  time  ago.  "  Everyday  Language  Les- 
sons,"36 by  Alfred  J.  Markowitz  and  Samuel 
Starr,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intended  for  for- 
eigners and  seems  unusually  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  The  approach  is  made  by  means 
of  action,  pictures  and  conversing,  with  drill 
upon  penmanship  and  pronunciation.  The 
"  Modern  Word  Book  for  Primary  Grades  "37 
is  an  attempt  to  supply  for  the  youngest  chil- 
dren a  text  in  phonics  and  spelling.  The 
author,  Mr.  J.  ]ST.  Hunt,  believes  that  a  defi- 

34  "Essentials  of  English,  First  and  Second 
Books,"  by  Henry  Carr  Pearson  and  Mary  F. 
Kirchwey,  New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1914, 
1915,  pp.  308  and  454. 

35  "Intermediate  Language  Lessons,' '  by  Emma 
Serl,  New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1914,  pp. 
324. 

36  * '  Everyday  Language  Lessons, ' '  by  Alfred  J. 
Markowitz  and  Samuel  Starr,  New  York,  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  1914,  pp.  176. 

3T  1 '  Modern  Word  Book  for  Primary  Grades, ' ' 
by  J.  N.  Hunt,  New  York,  American  Book  Co., 
1914,  pp.  80. 
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nite  attack  should  be  made  on  the  learning  of 
the  forms  of  words  in  the  earlier  years  of 
school,  and  has  prepared  an  attractive  text 
for  the  purpose,  containing  selected  lists  with 
syllabication  and  accent,  and  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  lists  both  script  and  print. 

James  Fleming  Hosic 
Chicago  Normal  College 


THE  CAUSES  OF  LEAVING  SCHOOL* 

Your  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
causes  for  pupils'  leaving  school  before  finish- 
ing their  full  twelve  years  of  education  desires 
to  submit  the  following  report: 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  remind  the 
club  that  this  inquiry  was  begun  after  the 
publication  of  the  numbers  that  leave  school  in 
the  vocational  survey  recently  made  in  Minne- 
apolis. In  that  publication  the  figures  of  the 
attendance  department  were  printed  without 
being  fairly  analyzed,  so  that  it  was  made  to 
appear  that  there  is  annually  a  large  dropping 
away  from  the  public  schools  of  pupils  who  can 
not  find  in  those  schools  the  particular  type  of 
training  that  they  need  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  life.  But  the  attendance  de- 
partment has  on  file  a  very  concrete  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  grade  children  leave  school. 
Of  the  285  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  who 
applied  for  labor  permits  it  is  recorded  that 
in  1915  217  were  forced  to  discontinue  their 
schooling  by  financial  necessity,  the  particular 
necessities  being  in  their  order;  low  wages,  53 
cases ;  mother  a  widow  or  deserted,  53 ;  paying 
for  a  house,  32;  large  family,  31;  unemploy- 
ment of  father  or  mother,  28 ;  delinquency  of 
father,  12 ;  sickness  in  the  family,  8.  Waiving 
the  finer  sociological  questions  involved  in  the 
cases  of  parental  delinquency  and  paying  for 
houses,  it  is  very  clear  that  there  remain  173 
cases  of  pupils  who  did  not  enter  our  various 
high  schools  because  their  parents  could  not 
afford  to  send  them.  Against  this  number 
there  are  68,  of  whom  the  attendance  depart- 
ment asserts  that  7  are  physically  weak;  and 
51  do  not  do  well  in  school  through  failure  to 

i  Eeport  to  the  Minneapolis  Schoolmasters '  Club 
of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  Causes  for  Pupils' 
Leaving  School. 


get  on  with  teachers  or  other  pupils,  for  lack 
of  ability  to  do  the  work  or  for  dislike  of 
school.  It  is  said  that  10  desire  to  be  inde- 
pendent. Perhaps,  to  compensate  for  the  sub- 
traction previously  made,  it  is  best  to  add  these 
to  the  whole  number  discontinuing  schooling 
for  financial  reasons.  We  have  then  185  pupils 
who  went  to  work  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  school.  There  are  only  51  out  of  the 
285  who  are  on  record  as  not  doing  well  in 
school;  and  if  we  subtract  from  this  number 
the  number  of  pupils  who  are  merely  undisci- 
plined, there  will  remain  very  few  indeed 
whom  any  change  in  the  course  of  study  would 
have  kept  in  school.  Even  if  it  were  admitted 
that  all  of  these  51  could  have  been  saved  to 
the  high  school  by  a  change  in  the  course  of 
study  the  percentage  would  be  only  14;  it 
seems  that  less  than  half  of  this  percentage 
will  cover  the  cases  of  pupils  who  were  misfits 
in  school. 

Coming  now  to  those  pupils  who  left  school 
before  graduating  from  the  grades,  we  find  the 
record  no  less  explicit.  In  all  there  were  66 
of  these,  of  whom  39  are  recorded  as  poor,  and 
27  as  doing  the  best  for  their  own  interests  in 
leaving.  To  be  more  concrete,  24  did  not  do 
well  in  school  and  3  wished  to  earn  money. 
Adding  the  3  to  the  39  we  have  42  out  of  66 
children  impelled  by  financial  reasons  to  dis- 
continue their  schooling  before  they  had 
finished  the  grades.  Admitting,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  graduates,  that  all  of  the  24  could  have 
been  saved  to  higher  education  by  a  change  of 
course,  the  percentage  of  poor  is  still  68.  But 
it  is  fair  to  increase  that  by  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  24  who  could  not  have  been 
affected  by  a  change  in  the  course.  We  should 
probably  find  upon  investigation  that  less  than 
half  of  the  32  per  cent,  recorded  as  dissatisfied 
in  school  could  have  been  satisfied  by  any 
course. 

Our  conclusion,  after  examining  the  data  in 
the  attendance  department  concerning  grade 
children,  is  that  since  only  75  out  of  351  pupils 
left  school  before  entering  the  high  school  be- 
cause of  dissatisfaction — less  than  20  per  cent. 
— and  since  this  dissatisfaction  is  not  largely 
due  to  the  course  of  study,  but  compounded  of 
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many  simples,  chief  among  which  is  lack  of 
discipline  at  home,  there  is  no  warrant  for 
changing  the  course  of  study  for  grade  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  children  are  to  be  kept  in 
school  through  such  change. 

The  data  on  the  causes  for  which  pupils 
leave  high  school  is  not  as  easy  to  analyze, 
since  the  cards  of  dismissal  are  made  out  by 
the  various  principals,  instead  of  by  the  attend- 
ance department  directly.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  economic  condition  of  high-school 
pupils  is  not  accurately  determined  as  is  the 
status  of  applicants  for  labor  permits.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not,  however,  makes  us  more  wary  in 
our  conclusions.  Nevertheless  we  are  able  to 
gather  some  very  interesting  information. 
Central  High  reports  for  the  semester  ending 
January  26,  1916,  as  follows : 


Left  the  city   37 

111   20 

Went  to  other  schools    6 

Delinquent    6 

Over  age    4 

Went  to  work    43 


Of  the  43  who  went  to  work,  25  were  forced 
to  do  so  by  financial  necessity;  7  because  they 
wanted  to.  This  leaves  11  concerning  whom 
no  data  is  available.    West  High  reports : 


Left  the  city   12 

111   15 

Entered  private  schools   7 

Delinquent    13 

Entered  business  college   6 

(of  these  3  are  poor) 

Too  poor  to  continue   10 


Adding  the  3  poor  lads  who  went  to  business 
college  we  find  in  the  West  list  13  who  dis- 
continued school  on  account  of  financial  pres- 
sure.   The  East  reports  give  us  this  data : 


Left  the  city   6 

111   8 

Entered  other  schools    2 

Delinquent    4 

Went  to  work    20 


Of  the  20  who  left  to  work,  12  were  forced  to 
do  so,  3  wanted  to  and  5  left  no  trace  upon  the 
records.  North  High  yields  the  following  in- 
formation : 


Left  the  city   9 

111   24 

Went  to  other  schools    8 

Delinquent    10 

Went  to  work   39 


Of  the  39  leaving  to  work,  17  were  under  finan- 
cial necessity;  no  data  is  obtainable  for  the 
others.    Finally,  South  High  contributes  these 

figures : 


Left  the  city   11 

111   20 

Went  to  other  schools    6 

Delinquent    10 

Went  to  work   37 


Of  this  last  group,  12  were  clearly  driven  by 
poverty.  No  data  was  obtained  for  the  others. 
It  thus  appears  that  from  all  of  the  high 
schools  we  have  these  figures : 


Left  the  city   75 

111   87 

Entered  other  schools    35 

Delinquent    43 

Went  to  work  149 


It  is  clear  that  79  pupils  of  the  149  left  their 
respective  schools  because  they  were  too  poor 
to  continue  in  them.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
say  more  about  the  63  who  left  no  record  than 
to  suggest  that  the  simple  "  gone  to  work " 
checked  against  each  of  their  names  remind  us 
of  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  only  35  left 
their  schools  for  other  institutions,  and  only 
43  marked  delinquent.  This  number  includes 
all  those  who  were  tired  of  the  grind  of  school, 
dissatisfied  with  teachers  or  mentally  unable 
to  accomplish  their  tasks.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  grade  children,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  delinquents  could  not  have  been 
kept  at  their  work  by  any  change  in  the  course. 
The  large  number  of  children  who  leave  high 
school  on  account  of  illness — 87  in  one  se- 
mester— ought  to  receive  attention  from  the 
school  administration;  but,  necessary  as  are 
certain  readjustments  of  the  course  of  study, 
we  fail  to  see  that  these  readjustments  will 
keep  any  appreciable  number  of  children  in 
school,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  family 
in  Minneapolis  can  not  afford  to  educate  their 
children  if  they  are  first  to  provide  them  with 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

There  remains  but  one  point  to  be  consid- 
ered. Philander  Claxton  has  declared  that  the 
birthright  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United 
States  is  a  liberal  education.  Allowing  for 
wide  differences  of  opinion  in  the  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  word  "  liberal,"  we  must,  as  teach- 
ers, contend  for  the  inclusion  in  any  course 
of  study  projected  for  the  Minneapolis  schools 
regardless  of  its  vocational  content,  of  enough 
of  that  element  which  forms  the  chief  incentive 
to  ambition — ambition  to  receive  a  wage  large 
enough  to  support  a  United  States  standard 
family  of  five,  ambition  to  live  for  a  part  of 
each  day  in  the  realm  of  true  thought  and  cul- 
ture, and  to  transmit  to  children  that  desire. 
To  be  more  explicit,  no  child  must  be  cut  off 
from  the  hope  of  readjustment  of  his  life  in 
later  years  by  a  narrowing  or  shortening  of  his 
education.  Neither  should  short-sighted  or 
avaricious  parents  be  aided  by  the  public 
schools  to  eliminate  their  children  from  their 
fair  share  in  the  heritage  of  America.  Rather, 
it  is  our  duty  to  proclaim  the  truth  that  Amer- 
ican youth  are  being  cheated  of  this  inher- 
itance because  the  wage  scale  and  working  con- 
ditions of  their  fathers  are  unsatisfactory — to 
proclaim  it  with  no  uncertain  voice  until  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  aroused  to  take 
such  action,  properly  legislative,  as  will  insure 
the  perpetuation  in  America  of  true  democ- 
racy. And  that  democracy  can  be  a  product  of 
only  one  condition — the  guaranteed  education 
of  children,  not  to  become  the  handwomen  and 
the  handymen  of  the  few,  but  to  become  the 
rulers  of  America,  according  to  the  promise 
given  them.  E.  Dudley  Parsons, 

Wm.  H.  Shephard 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 

The  ninth  conference  of  the  committee  was 
held  at  New  York  City  March  31,  1916.  The 
members  present  and  the  organizations  each 
represented  were  as  follows: 

Principal  F.  L.  Bliss,  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand,  The  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

President  A.  Boss  Hill,  The  National  Association 
of  State  Universities. 

Dean  F.  P.  Keppel,  The  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland. 


President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  and  Secretary  Clyde 
Furst,  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching. 

Professor  B.  E.  Young,  The  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Dean  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  The  New  England  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  Professor  F.  W.  Nicolson,  secretary 
of  the  committee  and  representative  of  the 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board,  was  absent  on  account  of  illness. 
Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand  acted  as  secre- 
tary pro  tempore. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  sent  a  re- 
port of  a  conference  held  during  the  Christmas 
recess  of  1915  of  representatives  of  the  certifi- 
cate boards  of  the  country.  This  conference 
was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  the  National 
Conference  Committee,  to  consider  plans  for 
cooperation  between  the  several  boards.  Rep- 
resentatives were  present  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Association,  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Associations  of  the  Middle 
States  and  of  the  South.  The  conclusion  of 
the  conference  was  that  in  New  England  only 
is  there  any  certificate  board  that  has  done 
really  effective  work  in  making  a  certificate 
practically  equal  to  an  examination.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  list  of  approved 
schools  is  merely  an  honor  list  which  the  col- 
leges follow  or  not,  as  they  please.  No  special 
certificate  grade  is  required  of  pupils,  but  a 
mere  passing  grade  entitles  them  to  a  certifi- 
cate. It  appears  from  correspondence  since 
the  conference  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Southern  Association  are  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  trying  the  experiment  of  a  system 
like  that  of  the  New  England  Board,  of  grad- 
ing schools  according  to  the  character  of  their 
product.  The  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee voted  that  a  similar  conference  should 
be  held  during  the  coming  year. 

Secretary  Furst,  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  re- 
ported results  of  a  study  of  110  different  cer- 
tificate blanks  which  he  had  collected  and  ex- 
amined.   He  called  attention  to  (1)  the  vari- 
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ety  of  sizes  employed  in  these  blanks,  (2)  uni- 
form blanks  adopted  by  some  associations,  (3) 
the  importance  of  providing  for  certificates  of 
health.  Dr.  Furst's  encouraging  report  was 
accepted,  and  he  was  asked  to  continue  the 
work.  The  committee  voted  to  recommend 
the  general  adoption  for  college  entrance  cer- 
tificates of  a  standard  size  of  8£  X  H  inches, 
which  is  now  used  by  more  than  half  of  the 
institutions  under  consideration. 

The  subject  of  transfers  to  advanced  col- 
lege standing  was  considered,  together  with 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  more  uniform 
procedure,  or  some  central  bureau  of  record, 
is  desirable.  It  was  resolved  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  experience  of  representative  in- 
stitutions with  reference  to  admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing  be  made  more  generally  avail- 
able, and  that  a  committee  of  five,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  shall  be  in  part  from  this 
committee,  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  and  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

It  was  voted  that  a  special  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education  to  consider  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  educational  nomenclature,  and  to  pre- 
sent at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee 
suggested  definitions  of  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant educational  terms,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  future  work  along  this  line. 

The  committee  voted  to  approve  the  tenta- 
tive assignment  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  of  the  value  of  one  unit  in 
mechanical  drawing  and  one  half  unit  in  civil 
government.  The  president  described  to  the 
committee  the  new  plan  by  which  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  will  next  Sep- 
tember set  examinations  of  the  comprehensive 
type  for  admission  to  college.  These  are  to 
be  prepared  by  the  board  and  supplied  at  cost 
to  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  such  other 
colleges  as  desire  them  and  will  agree  to  give 
them  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  stipulated 
by  the  board,  the  examination  books  to  be  read 
and  rated  by  the  individual  colleges.  The  sub- 
committee was  requested  to  secure  all  the  in- 
formation possible  as  to  the  working  of  this 
plan  next  September,  to  gather  the  opinions 


of  representatives  of  other  colleges  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  extending  the  plan,  and  to  present 
definite  recommendations  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  committee. 

The  president  presented  the  question  of 
proper  protection  of  the  new  method  of  ad- 
mission to  college  by  comprehensive  examina- 
tions in  chosen  subjects,  and  the  safeguards  to 
be  adopted  in  connection  therewith.  The 
dangers  suggested  were  (1)  the  slighting  by 
schools  and  pupils  of  subjects  in  which  the 
students  are  not  to  be  examined,  (2)  the  con- 
ventionalizing of  the  examinations,  (3)  the 
difficulty  of  accrediting  schools  from  which 
statements  are  to  be  accepted.  The  com- 
mittee voted  that  in  their  judgment  the  follow- 
ing matters  connected  with  the  plan  for  com- 
prehensive examinations  require  the  fullest 
consideration : 

(1)  The  need  of  a  closer  study  of  the  actual 

and  relative  standing  of  students  enter- 
ing by  this  method,  both  in  the  college 
courses  based  upon  the  school  subjects 
offered  at  examination,  and  also  upon 
the  school  subjects  not  so  offered. 

(2)  The  desirability  of  a  clearer  understand- 

ing as  to  the  relation  of  the  plan  to  the 
organized  certificating  machinery  of  the 
country. 

(3)  The  need  of  the  greatest  care  in  the 

framing  of  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion questions. 
It  was  voted  to  make  a  special  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  the  present  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  marking  systems  in  use 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  particularly 
in  the  number  of  grades  regarded  as  above 
passing.  It  was  voted  also  to  take  up  at  the 
next  meeting  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  College  Examination  Board  for 
the  preparation  of  examination  papers  for  use 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  college 
course. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President — Dean  F.  C.  Eerry. 
Vice-president — President  A.  Koss  Hill. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Professor  F.  W.  Nic- 
olson. 

F.  W.  Nicolson, 

Secretary 
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EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE1 

To-day  the  nation  is  estimating  its  re- 
sources— not  merely  military  and  naval  as- 
sets, but  more  important,  its  human  assets 
of  moral,  physical  and  mental  values.  We 
are  casting  up  our  material  possessions  of 
dollars,  merchandise,  ships,  mines  and 
fields — but  we  are  weighing  more  the 
worth  of  our  social  forces — government, 
morality,  institutions  and  education.  We 
are  here,  I  believe,  to  consider  what  educa- 
tion can  and  should  do  for  the  nation  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  asks  pledges  of  loy- 
alty from  all  her  members  from  whom  she 
may  seek  assurance  and  strength.  As  the 
distant  booming  of  guns  sounds  now  faint, 
now  loud,  so  do  national  dangers  and  crises 
seem  first  remote  and  then  imminent.  One 
day  our  national  horizon  has  but  a  thin 
cloud,  the  next  day  the  blackness  is  no- 
ticeable indeed;  yet  on  every  day  we  hear 
some  sound  and  see  some  sign  so  that  we 
can  not  forget,  nor  lapse  into  the  ease  of 
complacent  security.  None  may  predict 
what  these  sounds  and  signs  presage  to  the 
nation,  but  none  but  the  fatuous  can  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  they  are  omens  of 
change  and  new  conditions. 

When  we  truly  say  that  God  alone  knows 
what  will  happen  in  the  future  we  openly 
admit  the  coming  of  new  events,  though 
discreetly  refraining  from  the  attempt  at 
specific  prophecy.  We  recognize  that  the 
world  will  never  be  the  same  again — 
though  how  it  will  be  different  only  the 
rash  will  assert.  We  as  a  nation  do  not 
hope  to  escape  the  common  destiny  of  a 

i  Introductory  remarks  at  a  meeting  of  the  Har- 
vard Teachers'  Association,  Boston,  March  11, 
1916. 
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newer  life  and  uncertain  fortunes.  What 
we  do  hope  for  is  the  ability  to  meet  the 
dangers  or  opportunities  that  are  to  con- 
front us.  We  know  that  no  nation  can  as- 
pire to  survival,  to  say  nothing  of  suprem- 
acy, without  the  union  of  all  its  forces 
toward  a  common  end,  and  the  development 
of  each  force  to  its  reasonable  potentiality. 
Education,  to-day,  as  I  view  it,  needs  to  do 
two  things — first,  unite  with  the  other  so- 
cial forces,  complementing  and  supplement- 
ing them  but  not  competing  by  wasteful 
duplication  with  them;  second,  develop  its 
own  resources  to  the  fullest,  so  that  it  shall 
in  the  certain  mobilization  of  all  national 
forces  take  its  place  in  the  ranks,  strong, 
confident,  trained  and  courageous.  To- 
day the  nation  looks  to  education  as  a 
strong  arm  which  linked  with  others  will 
repair  waste  and  weakness  and  will 
strengthen  and  maintain  the  might  which 
promises  security  and  peace  and  com- 
petency. 

We  meet  to-day  to  make  broad  surveys 
of  present  and  prospective  conditions  of 
life,  of  dangers,  of  opportunities.  We  meet 
to  pledge  the  loyalty  of  education  and  of 
educators  to  the  nation  in  its  problems,  its 
demands,  its  aspirations  and  its  faith  and 
trust.  We  realize  to-day  more  keenly  than 
formerly  how  strongly  the  nation  has 
placed  its  hope  in  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  education  as  a  social  force  making  for 
survival,  strength,  justice  and  virtue.  We 
are  conscious  of  the  trust  and  expectation 
of  the  nation  and  we  pledge  our  best  ef- 
forts, individually  and  collectively,  to  the 
high  commission  given  us. 

Frank  V.  Thompson 
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EDUCATION  AS  PREPAREDNESS 1 

Even  if  there  were  no  educational  phi- 
losophers like  the  dean  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation at  Harvard — rare  and  precious  as 
they  are — and  even  if  there  were  no  doc- 
trinaires in  education — numerous  and  per- 
sistent as  they  are — the  time  will  probably 
never  come  when  any  definition  of  the  aim 
and  meaning  of  the  educational  process  will 
be  accepted  by  all. 

Like  the  blind  men  who,  approaching  the 
elephant  each  from  a  different  point,  de- 
scribed him  each  in  a  different  way,  so  the 
thinkers  in  education  must  always  state  the 
purpose  of  the  schools  from  the  viewpoint 
of  their  widely  differing  economic,  polit- 
ical, social,  religious  and  educational  ideals. 
Nevertheless,  the  historian  looking  back 
upon  any  epoch  can  catch  amid  the  babel  of 
contending  ideas  the  dominant  note  of  the 
age  and  see  amid  the  great  variety,  even 
confusion  of  educational  method  and  de- 
vice, the  chief  tendency,  the  largest  aim  of 
its  schools. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  have  been  three 
pronounced  periods  in  the  social,  political 
and  economic  thought  of  the  American 
people,  through  the  last  of  which  we  are 
now  passing. 

The  first 'period,  stretching  from  York- 
town  to  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy, 
was  the  age  in  which  large  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
young  republic  as  over  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  individual.  While  America  was 
then,  as  now,  hailed  as  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  ambitious  and  the  energetic, 
our  forefathers  battling  against  the  wilder- 
ness felt  with  a  greater  keenness  than  any 
subsequent  age  their  dependence  upon  the 
state.  If  the  new  experience  in  representa- 
tive government  was  to  endure,  there  must 
be  intelligent  direction  on  the  part  of  the 

i  An  address  before  the  Harvard  Teachers '  As- 
sociation, Boston,  March  11,  1916. 


rich  and  the  well-born  and  intelligent  fol- 
lowing of  prophets  and  statesmen  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  country's  citizens.  So 
our  forefathers  gave  rich  grants  to  col- 
leges in  order  that  they  might  fit  the  fortu- 
nate and  capable  youth  for  professional 
and  political  leadership  while  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  blossomed  on  the  hillside  hard 
by  the  cabin  of  the  pioneer.  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  the  shibboleth 
with  which  far  more  than  a  half  century 
the  schools  rallied  larger  and  still  larger 
support  to  their  development,  was  "Edu- 
cation as  training  for  citizenship." 

The  second  period,  stretching  from  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  was  an  age  which  in  its 
thought  and  in  its  policies  laid  the  empha- 
sis on  individual  interests  and  individual 
success  as  over  against  the  social  interest 
and  social  well-being  of  the  many.  Close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  Rebellion  the  country 
entered  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  un- 
paralleled, up  to  that  time  at  least,  in  the 
history  of  any  people.  The  opening  up  of 
our  vast  natural  resources,  the  development 
of  our  rich  agricultural  lands,  the  settle- 
ment of  new  territories,  the  admission  of 
new  states,  the  rapid  rise  of  our  cities,  the 
magic  growth  of  our  teeming  industrial  life 
— all  these  offered  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  individual  endeavor 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  pioneers 
of  a  simpler  day. 

State  and  national  government,  dazzled 
by  our  new-found  opulence,  left  capital  un- 
regulated to  work  its  way  regardless  either 

t 

of  the  privilege  and  power  which  it  acquired 
or  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  laissez-faire 
policy  upon  our  welfare  as  a  people.  The 
statesmen  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  counted  great  or  small  not  as 
they  contributed  to  sound  and  lasting  polit- 
ical principles  and  policies,  but  as  under  the 
spell  of  the  opportunism  of  the  hour  they 
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brought  to  pass  laws  under  which  the  specu- 
lator and  the  business  captain  might  undis- 
turbed pile  higher  the  hoard  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  schools  of  the 
period,  reflecting  as  they  always  do  the 
social  and  political  ideals  of  the  day,  should 
no  longer  state  as  their  dominant  aim  the 
safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  republic 
but  express  it  in  terms  of  individual  ambi- 
tion, individual  preparation,  individual  cul- 
ture, individual  interests,  individual  achieve- 
ment, individual  success. 

Education  became  to  the  closing  half  of 
the  last  century  "child  nurture' '  rather 
than  country  nurture.  "Preparation  (of 
the  individual)  for  life"  was  a  shibboleth 
with  which  teachers'  gatherings  wrestled 
long  and  often.  Adjustment  (of  the  indi- 
vidual) to  life  was  a  rephrasing  that  came 
to  take  its  place.  Perhaps  Hanus  gave  us 
the  best  of  all  the  definitions  with  which 
the  nineteenth  century  emphasized  the  large 
duty  which  the  schools  owe  to  the  child  at 
the  threshold  of  a  career  when  he  declared 
the  purpose  of  education  to  be  "the  prep- 
aration (of  the  child)  for  complete  living." 

Looking  upon  education  as  the  process 
by  which  the  heritage  of  knowledge  accu- 
mulated by  the  race  in  the  past  was  con- 
ferred upon  each  generation,  Butler  de- 
fined the  work  of  the  schools  as  that  of  con- 
ferring (upon  the  individual)  the  five  great 
inheritances  of  science,  art,  history,  litera- 
ture and  religion.  Unfortunately,  he 
omitted  the  child's  vocational  inheritance 
and  failed  to  emphasize  the  dynamic  side 
of  the  teaching  process  which  is  to  so  train, 
not  the  child,  but  each  generation  that  it 
may  transmit  the  heritage  of  knowledge 
and  skill  enlarged  and  enriched  to  posterity. 

Training  ifor  citizenship  was  still  re- 
garded as  a  patriotic  duty  which  the  schools 
must  discharge;  but  this  end  came  more 
and  more  to  be  regarded  as  the  by-product 


of  an  educational  system  designed  primarily 
to  give  culture  and  to  open  opportunities 
for  personal  success.  Preparation  for  citi- 
zenship was  to  be  gained  largely  if  not  en- 
tirely through  the  advancement  of  general 
intelligence,  the  inculcation  of  well-recog- 
nized civic  virtues.  The  idea  was  never 
consciously  forgotten  that  in  some  way  edu- 
cation should  provide  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  nation;  but  re- 
flecting the  spirit  of  an  age  which  chased 
the  will-of-the-wisp  of  the  unrestrained  ego, 
the  schools  fanned  the  flame  of  personal 
ambition  and  personal  achievement,  laid 
large  stress  upon  rights  and  opportunities 
and  reduced  the  teaching  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  to  the  catch 
phrases  of  preachment  and  the  symbolism 
of  flag  and  march  and  song. 

The  third  period  in  our  social  and  polit- 
ical development  through  which  we  are  now 
passing  is  one  in  which  we  are  laying  in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  our  social  and  polit- 
ical well-being  as  over  against  the  unre- 
strained rights  and  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Almost  with  the  opening  day  of  our  own 
century,  ideas  and  forces  which  had  been 
gathering  strength  for  two  decades  burst 
into  fruition  and  brought  in  their  wake  a 
change  in  our  conception  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  educational  process.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  impossible  here  to  give 
any  adequate  discussion  to  this  new  and 
tremendous  social  and  economic  movement 
which  has  so  stirred  us  as  a  people  and 
wrought  such  havoc  with  old  and  well-estab- 
lished economic,  social,  political,  educational 
ideas. 

We  are  passing  so  rapidly  that  we  can 
scarcely  see  the  milestones  along  the  way 
from  the  time-honored  conception  of  democ- 
racy as  freedom  within  the  law  to  the  larger 
and  wider  view  of  democracy  as  conserva- 
tion— conservation  of  the  economic  and 
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soeial  as  well  as  the  political  well-being  of 
its  citizens.  To  be  sure,  we  have  always 
hoped  to  secure  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  all.  In  the  past,  however,  we 
believed  we  could  get  it  as  a  by-product  of 
a  laissez-faire  policy  where  under  the 
guarantees  of  political  freedom  and  so- 
called  equal  opportunities  for  all  unre- 
strained individualism  might  climb  to  dizzy 
heights  of  wealth  and  power  while  at  the 
same  time  national  prosperity  might  be 
gained  for  all.  Now,  by  collective  action 
and  governmental  regulation,  the  nation  is 
beginning  to  work  consciously  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  common  man. 

The  causes  of  this  changed  and  changing 
social  and  political  attitude  are  too  numer- 
ous to  even  enumerate.  First  of  all,  there 
has  been  a  pronounced  reaction  against  the 
results  of  the  extreme  individualism  of 
the  last  century.  This  had  brought  swollen 
fortunes,  predatory  wealth,  the  sad  waste  of 
our  natural  resources,  the  growth  of  trusts 
and  combines,  the  overthrow  of  our  proud 
inheritance  of  free  competition  in  trade, 
corruption  in  high  places,  and  a  privileged 
class  under  the  law,  things  which  struck 
at  the  foundations  of  democracy  and  im- 
periled the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the 
nation.  Even  a  golden  age  of  prosperity  is 
bought  at  too  great  a  price  if  it  results  in 
the  loss  of  power  to  the  people.  While 
fabulous  fortunes  may  dazzle  for  the  nonce, 
they  make,  whenever  wrongly  used  at  least, 
only  too  glaringly  plain  the  tragic  gap  be- 
tween the  favored  few  and  ten  million 
citizens  at  the  point  of  subsistence.  Riches 
selfishly  employed  are  a  criminal  use  of 
what  is,  after  all,  social  wealth — the  fruits 
of  cooperation  and  common  toil  gathered  by 
the  capable  or  the  fortunate  as  trustees  of 
society. 

There  had  been  working  into  the  national 
conscience  gradually  but  surely  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  common 


man — the  average  American  citizen — which 
could  no  longer  be  discharged  by  the  mere 
guarantee  of  political,  social  and  religious 
freedom.  This  sense  of  responsibility  was 
no  child  of  this  or  of  any  past  century.  It 
has  been  an  evolution  which  has  seemingly 
paralleled  the  growth  of  civilization  and 
democracy. 

We  have,  however,  arrived  at  a  point  in 
our  social  philosophy  when  we  can  see  the 
distance  across  which  the  race  has  traveled 
and  appreciate  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  great  economic  and  social  changes  al- 
ready accomplished.  These  effects  are  lead- 
ing us  slowly  but  surely  on  to  goals  many 
of  which  we  can  now  see  but  dimly  if  at  all. 

The  earlier  centuries,  as  Patten  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  were  ages  of  social 
deficit.  Our  own  has  a  social  surplus. 
Then  there  was  not  enough  of  social  wealth, 
food,  clothing,  shelter  for  all.  Wars  and 
pestilence  were  welcomed  as  a  divine  visita- 
tion designed  to  make  life  possible  for  those 
who  survived.  The  common  man  was  in  the 
way,  else  Providence  which  had  permitted 
him  to  be  born  would  not  have  been  so 
niggardly  in  providing  for  his  sustenance. 
To-day  there  is  abundance  for  all  if  the 
goods  of  life  could  be  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed. Then  the  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
production  and  the  laissez-faire  policy  in 
government  was  born  quite  as  much  of  the 
great  need  for  encouraging  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce more  of  the  goods  of  life  as  it  was  of 
the  predatory  instinct  of  the  ruling  classes. 
The  largest  economic  problem  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  to  secure  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  social  wealth  among  all  the 
people  and  the  use  of  a  social  surplus  for 
the  common  weal. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  there  was  prac- 
tically no  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  sick- 
ness, disease,  defects,  misery  and  crime. 
The  later  ages  have  with  their  larger  re- 
sources, their  better  facilities,  and  their 
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wider  knowledge  and  experience  traced 
these  enemies  of  man  to  their  lair.  We  have 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  preventive  causes 
lying  back  of  weakness  and  suffering  and 
sin.  Like  the  first  pair  in  the  Garden  that 
guilty  knowledge  has  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  common  citizenship  a  re- 
sponsibility from  which  we  can  never  more 
escape — and  to  which  we  must,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  guilt  and  banish  the  suffering 
and  the  crime,  apply  collective  action  and  a 
large  measure  of  our  swelling  social  wealth. 

Those  earlier  ages  had  no  chance  to  use 
even  if  they  had  understood  the  tremendous 
power  and  possibilities  of  collective  action. 
The  common  man  was  a  serf  ground  beneath 
the  heel  of  his  feudal  lord  to  whom  he 
looked  for  law  and  direction  as  well  as  for 
life  and  for  food. 

The  citizenship  of  our  own  democracy 
has  been  gaining  experience  in  collective 
action  even  amid  all  the  confusing  circum- 
stances which  demagogue  and  caucus,  par- 
tisanship and  the  betrayal  of  party  plat- 
forms have  created.  But  it  is  only  within 
the  last  decade  that,  casting  off  the  shackles 
of  a  time-honored  partisanship  and  break- 
ing through  party  organizations  and  plat- 
forms to  defeat  entrenched  privilege,  they 
have  come  to  realize  their  power  by  united 
action  in  the  beginnings  of  a  widening 
program. 

The  unfolding  of  the  centuries,  the  in- 
crease of  learning,  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence, the  growing  knowledge  of  human 
problems,  the  common  fight  against  the 
more  glaring  social  and  political  wrongs, 
the  rise  of  democracy  and  the  common  man, 
an  awakened  sense  of  the  interdependence 
of  all  our  lives  in  the  campaign  for  health 
and  morals  and  happiness  and  safety,  our 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
lot  of  our  fellows  may  be  bettered,  our 
quickened  appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  lives  and  the  importance  of  the  man 


in  the  mass — have  bred  in  us  a  tender  con- 
science toward  every  phase  of  the  struggle 
for  human  life  in  an  age  which  is  answer- 
ing in  clarion  tones  "Yes!"  to  the  question 
which  Cain  sent  thundering  down  the  ages. 

This  changed  and  quickened  social  atti- 
tude is  already  affecting  every  phase  of  our 
life.  Courts  and  legislatures  are  being 
forced  to  restate  the  ancient  principles  and 
procedure  of  law  to  meet  the  changed  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  and  ideas  of 
our  day.  Churches  must  fearlessly  apply 
the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  the  sore  spots  of  modern  industry  before 
they  will  ever  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
masses.  Materia  medica  is  changing  from 
remedial  to  preventive  measures,  while  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse  have  become  our  most 
effective  social  workers.  Even  our  technical 
schools  have  at  last  introduced  courses  in 
human  engineering! 

This  emphasis  upon  social  well-being  has 
already  caused  many  to  restate  the  aim  of 
education  in  catch  phrases  which  set  forth 
the  interests  of  the  mass  as  over  against  the 
individual.  This  new  statement  of  aim  has 
gone  through  the  three  phases  of  education 
as  efficiency,  education  as  conservation,  and 
education  as  preparedness. 

Doubtless  the  last  two  decades  will  be 
known  best  by  the  fine  passion  for  efficiency 
in  every  aspect  of  life,  but  more  especially 
in  productive  industry,  including  agricul- 
ture, which  has  taken  possession  of  these 
times.  Here  again  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  all  the  factors  which  have  played  a 
part  in  the  great  movement  for  a  more  effi- 
cient and  productive  life.  The  growth  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  its  use  in  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  processes,  the  rise  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  engineer, 
large-scale  production,  extreme  division  of 
labor  and  the  specialized  machine — all 
these  have  not  only  opened  up  possibilities 
for  better  organization  and  system  and 
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method  of  raising  or  making  goods,  but 
have  helped  to  create  a  demand  for  it  from 
those  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  shops  and 
factories  and  flushed  and  confident  because 
of  obstacles  already  conquered  and  vic- 
tories already  achieved. 

But  the  demand  of  the  age  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the 
process  also  rests  on  more  fundamental 
grounds.  Society  is  entering  upon  a  pro- 
gram for  the  wider  use  of  social  wealth  for 
the  common  good.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  income  tax,  the  inheritance  tax,  the 
rising  excise  tax,  the  determined  search  for 
sequestered  property  and  the  mounting 
taxes  of  city  and  state.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  railroads,  the 
advance  of  municipal  ownership,  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  parks  and  recreational 
centers,  the  clearing  of  the  breathing  space, 
the  fight  for  cheap  transportation  and  the 
rising  budget  of  public  schools  free  as  the 
living  waters. 

Man  is  engaged  in  a  gigantic  battle 
against  nature  from  whose  hands  he  wrests 
sustenance  and  comfort.  The  fight  to  make 
forest,  field,  mine  and  shop  yield  more 
abundantly  grows  more  difficult  with  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  our  boasted  natural 
resources.  Every  succeeding  generation, 
therefore,  calls  for  greater  efficiency  in  all 
its  workers  if  we  are  to  eliminate  waste, 
to  conserve  natural  riches,  to  put  more 
value  into  nature's  products,  to  make  more 
goods  to  supply  human  wants. 

Our  day  is  calling  for  greater  efficiency 
in  the  interest  of  the  new  democracy  of  con- 
servation. If  we  are  to  discharge  the 
guilty  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us 
for  the  use  of  our  social  surplus  to  make  the 
crooked  places  straight,  to  achieve  social  jus- 
tice, to  make  equal  opportunity  for  all  a 
fact  rather  than  a  catchword,  to  surround 
the  poorest  of  our  citizenship  with  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  decency  and  comfort, 


to  establish  a  truly  democratic  system  of 
education,  which,  throwing  aside  the 
shackles  of  an  outworn  social  and  educa- 
tional philosophy,  shall  minister  to  the 
widely  varying  interests,  abilities  and 
tastes  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people, 
then  we  need  to  wrest  from  the  forces  of 
nature  a  greater  and  a  still  greater  return 
in  the  goods  of  life — in  the  social  surplus 
controlled  by  collective  action  which  shall 
supply  the  wherewithal  for  this  social  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  the  vital — almost  sacred — impor- 
tance of  the  issues  at  stake  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  to  be  solved  that  has 
caused  society  to  view  no  longer  with  tolera- 
tion and  amusement  but  with  indignation 
and  a  growing  hostility,  the  idler,  the 
tramp,  the  unemployed  rich  and  the 
wastrel ;  and  to  accept  so  eagerly  the  move- 
ments for  vocational  education,  vocational 
guidance  and  scientific  management. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment to  secure  a  more  practical  education 
in  the  American  public-school  system  has 
been  hastened  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  German  nation  in  indus- 
try and  in  commerce  as  the  result  of  the 
system  of  industrial  and  commercial  edu- 
cation inaugurated  by  the  far-seeing  Bis- 
marck more  than  a  century  ago  and  our 
realization  that  as  a  competitor  in  the 
world's  markets  this  country  must  be  able 
to  put  more  brains  and  skill  and  workman- 
ship into  the  things  it  fashions  and  sends 
down  to  the  ships  by  the  sea. 

It  is  true  that  education  for  efficiency 
must  focus  its  efforts  on  the  individual,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  country  more  capable 
must  make  each  citizen  more  intelligent  and 
more  skilful  in  his  work  whatever  it  may 
be.  But  the  aim  of  education  so  stated 
shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  individual  as 
the  all-important  consideration  to  the  idea 
of  efficiency  as  a  social  need. 
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When  we  consider  the  equipment  which 
men  need  to  support  with  larger  resources 
the  new  social  program,  we  emphasize  edu- 
cation as  efficiency;  but  when  we  consider 
the  ends  which  an  awakened  social  con- 
science has  in  view,  we  are  speaking  of  edu- 
cation as  one  phase  of  the  movement  for 
human  conservation. 

Education  is  human  conservation  in  pro- 
portion as  it  trains  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  as  it  makes  the  future  citizen  an 
efficient  social  economic  unit,  as  it  improves 
old  courses  and  methods  and  adopts  new 
ones  to  meet  the  needs  of  groups  long 
neglected,  as  it  ceases  to  select  for  further 
education  and  for  vocations  by  elimination 
and  begins  to  select  by  training.  All  the 
innovations  which  the  twentieth  century 
noonday  is  sending  into  the  schools  of  the 
nation — medical  inspection,  the  dental 
clinic,  the  visiting  nurse,  the  gymnasium, 
the  playground,  the  bath  and  the  swimming 
pool,  special  classes  for  subnormal  children, 
differentiated  courses  in  the  upper  grades, 
the  junior  high  school,  prevocational  train- 
ing and  vocational  guidance,  the  evening 
school  center,  the  compulsory  continuation 
school,  the  industrial  trade  and  agricultural 
school  and  rich  vocational  courses  in  the 
regular  high  school — all  these  and  many 
more  can  be  justified  quite  as  well  from  the 
standpoint  of  conservation  as  of  efficiency. 

The  European  war  came  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  like  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of 
a  smiling  summer  sky.  They  were  first 
astounded,  then  stupefied,  and  finally  terri- 
fied. When  our  sober  second  thought  had 
been  restored,  we  began  to  cast  accounts 
and  to  undergo  a  process  of  self-searching 
such  as  we  had  never  undergone  in  all  our 
past  history.  This  self-study  of  our  re- 
sources and  conditions  spread  through  an 
ever-widening  circle  of  misgivings  as  the 
waves  spread  from  the  disturbance  made  by 
the  crashing  of  a  stone  into  a  quiet  pool. 


At  first  our  hopes  and  fears  ran  the 
crests  of  all  the  questions  involved  in  the 
safety  of  the  country  from  immediate  at- 
tack. Could  our  navy  as  the  first  line  of 
defense  repel  the  attack  of  a  foreign  fleet? 
Would  our  coast  defenses  as  the  second  line 
withstand  the  assaults  of  a  victorious  navy? 
Are  we  able  to  mobilize  enough  troops 
properly  armed  and  drilled  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  a  more  or  less  debatable  number 
of  hostile  soldiers  as  the  first  installment  of 
an  invading  army?  Is  our  state  militia  a 
liability  or  an  asset?  Will  a  volunteer 
soldiery  such  as  that  of  the  Civil  War  be  of 
much  avail  under  the  conditions  of  twen- 
tieth-century warfare?  Could  factories 
and  shops,  munition  plants  and  mines,  food 
depots  and  railroads  be  mobilized  under 
government  control  so  as  to  provide  effec- 
tive support  to  army  and  navy?  Would 
our  large  and  unassimilated  foreign  popu- 
lation prove  faithful  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption?  Will  capital  and  labor  be  able 
to  forego  or  reconcile  their  differences  in 
the  face  of  a  great  national  peril  ? 

All  these  things  have  to  do  largely  with 
our  immediate  safety  from  attack  while 
preparations  are  being  made  to  put  the 
country  on  a  better  basis  of  defense  so  far 
as  military  strength  is  concerned.  When 
the  discussion  shifted,  as  much  of  it  soon 
did,  to  the  issues  involved  in  our  future 
safety  and  strength  as  a  people,  it  was 
quickly  recognized  in  much  of  the  current 
discussion  that  the  problem  of  preparedness 
which  this  country  is  facing  is  social  and 
economic  as  well  as  political  and  military, 
and  that  to  meet  it  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
social  worker  are  as  badly  needed  as  the 
technicist  and  the  business  captain. 

"Education  as  preparedness"  is  the  new 
phrase  with  which  we  are  emphasizing  in 
growing  degree  the  need  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  to  prepare  all  far  social  well-being 
in  a  peaceful  republic  able  to  take  care  of 
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itself  in  time  of  war  but  more  efficient  still 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace — a  republic 
where  millions  of  efficient,  justly  rewarded 
and  justly  treated  citizens  shall  fill  the  land 
with  the  music  of  patient,  orderly  toil  and 
write  on  the  pages  of  the  world's  history 
new  achievements  in  the  realization  of 
democracy  and  the  conservation  of  men. 

In  considering  education  as  preparedness 
for  the  future,  one  has  a  subject  broad  and 
varied  enough  for  a  dozen  addresses  as  long 
as  this.  Much  attention,  for  example,  could 
be  directed  to  the  reforms  which  are  needed 
in  our  present  plans  for  training  leaders 
for  every  kind  of  social,  economic,  political 
and  educational  activity.  It  is  the  second- 
ary school  which  is  to-day  most  under  fire 
because  it  lies  closer  to  the  great  mass  of 
people  and  is  much  more  susceptible  to  pop- 
ular control.  Changes  in  organization, 
courses  and  methods  are  if  anything  even 
more  greatly  needed,  however,  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  if  they  are  to  prepare 
leaders  who  will  be  able  to  think  straight 
amid  the  complex  situations  of  our  own  and 
the  coming  day  and  be  able  to  use  the 
equipment  which  the  schools  have  given 
them  as  men  of  affairs  as  well  as  mere  aca- 
demics and  theorists. 

Two  phases  of  the  use  of  education  as 
preparation  for  a  stronger  and  a  safer 
country  appeal  to  (me  at  this  time.  One  is 
the  use  of  the  schools  to  develop  the  latent 
possibilities  of  all  our  future  citizens,  and 
the  other  is  the  use  of  the  schools  to  develop 
a  better  patriotism  among  our  future  citi- 
zens. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  this  present  school  year  more 
that  20,000,000  children.  What  we  are  to 
be  as  a  people  during  the  coming  genera- 
tions lies  buried  as  the  oak  in  the  acorn  in 
this  stupendous  army  of  embryo  citizens. 
They  may  run  the  entire  gamut  of  possi- 
bilities for  good  and  evil,  for  industry  and 


idleness,  for  efficiency  and  inefficiency,  for 
talent  and  toil,  for  selfishness  and  devotion 
to  family  and  country.  What  they  are  to  be 
rests  in  large  measure  with  the  schools. 
These  future  citizens  possess  every  variety 
of  interest,  temperament,  strength,  weak- 
ness, taste  and  ability.  Foolish  is  the 
schoolmaster  who  in  his  zeal  for  a  stand- 
ardized education  attempts  to  force  them 
all  into  one  mold!  These  children  are  the 
richest -asset  which  the  country  possesses — 
an  asset  far  more  important  even  than  the 
swelling  value  of  the  annual  product  of  our 
shops  and  fields  and  mines.  The  uncover- 
ing and  the  proper  development  of  the  best, 
even  though  it  be  only  the  one  talent  there 
is  in  each  and  all  of  these  citizens  of  the  fu- 
ture, is  the  most  important  duty  to  poster- 
ity which  the  country  owes  and  which  it 
must  discharge  largely  through  its  schools. 

How  shall  the  schools  discharge  this  all- 
important  task?  They  must  first  of  all  re- 
cast their  conception  of  education  so  as  to 
think  of  it  in  terms  of  efficiency  for  labor 
and  life,  of  conservation  of  diversified  in- 
terests and  tastes  and  abilities,  of  prepared- 
ness of  a  diversified  citizenship  for  a  diver- 
sified life  shot  through  and  through  with 
common  ideals  of  conduct  and  morals,  of 
justice  and  citizenship. 

How  can  these  ends  be  gained?  Not  by 
the  blind  following  of  some  outworn  philos- 
ophy of  education  born  of  the  simple  con- 
ditions and  narrow  outlook  of  a  day  that  is 
past".  Not  by  uniform  courses  of  study  for 
all.  Not  by  standardized  training  and  re- 
quirements for  all.  Not  by  the  refining  of 
method  to  the  exclusion  of  long-neglected 
groups.  Not  by  the  expenditure  of  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  on  palatial  buildings 
for  the  old  groups  we  have  reached  in  the 
past  and  the  refusal  because  of  lack  of 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  for  whom 
the  schools  have  thus  far  done  so  little. 

Not  by  slavishly  bowing  to  the  domina- 
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tion  of  higher  education  over  the  work  of 
elementary  and  high  school.  Not  by  re- 
sisting the  just  claims  of  prevocational  and 
vocational  education.  Not  by  flouting  every 
honest  effort  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  work 
of  the  schools.  Not  by  continuing  to  cling 
to  the  education  of  a  gentleman — an  idea 
we  borrowed  and  copied  from  our  English 
cousins — if  by  a  gentleman  is  meant  one 
who  has  passed  through  a  disciplinary  drill 
in  the  ancient  cultures  but  does  not  know 
anything  useful  or  worth  while  in  a  modern 
environment.  Not  by  insisting  that  manual 
training  is  industrial  education  and  school 
gardening  is  agriculture.  Not  by  confusion 
in  the  use  of  definitions  and  terms. 

Not  by  leaving  entirely  to  the  social 
worker  and  the  child-labor  advocate  the 
opportunity  as  well  as  the  task  of  shaping 
the  legislation  which  controls  the  education 
and  the  labor  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl. 
Not  by  evening  schools  poorly  organized 
and  equipped  with  inefficient  teachers  strug- 
gling to  conduct  in  the  cities  ungraded 
country  classes  whose  pupils  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  age,  education,  experience  and 
ability.  Not  by  refusing  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  selecting  and  training 
youth  for  vocations  because  the  task  is  too 
much  trouble  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
•drift  through  the  old  paths  and  do  things 
in  the  old  ways. 

Not  by  school  systems  whose  teachers  are 
paid  less  than  the  policeman  and  the  fire- 
man and  have  no  protection  against  the  fail- 
ing years  of  life.  Not  with  the  present 
school  budget  and  in  many  instances  not 
without  help  from  state  and  national  gov- 
ernment to  supplement  the  limited  taxing 
resources  of  local  schools.  Not  as  long  as 
the  schools  in  many  places  continue  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mire  of  local  politics 
and  merit  and  efficiency  wait  upon  prej- 
udice and  favoritism.  Not  until  the  Amer- 
ican people,  realizing  fully  what  they  too 


often  now  see  but  dimly  that  the  schools  are 
the  chief  hope  of  the  nation,  rise  in  their 
might  to  set  education  above  the  domineer- 
ing influence  of  politics  to  make  it  the  best 
conducted  business  and  profession  in  the 
land ! 

In  almost  every  schoolroom  in  America 
we  have  been  carrying  on  two  different 
processes  of  training  which  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other  in  principle  if 
not  in  aim.  Through  one  of  these  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  teach  patriotism  by 
symbolism  and  precept.  Schools  have  their 
patriotic  exercises,  their  songs,  their 
marches  behind  waving  banners,  their  spe- 
cial days  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the 
nation's  honored  dead.  On  the  blackboards 
are  displayed  such  preachments  as  "  Amer- 
ica, Land  of  Liberty,"  "Love  your  coun- 
try, "  "  Be  willing  to  die  for  your  country, ' ' 
"The  United  States  is  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world."  To  these  devices  we  have 
fastened  our  faith,  hoping  that  through  the 
mysterious  workings  of  Providence  they 
would  in  some  way  result  in  a  devoted  citi- 
zenship ! 

At  the  same  time  the  school  has  sur- 
rounded these  same  children  with  an  atmos- 
phere very  much  like  that  of  the  typical 
American  home,  which  inculcates  sometimes 
indirectly  but  too  often  directly  the  idea 
that  the  great  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  the  largest  possible 
individual  success  and  the  pursuit  in  a  sel- 
fish and  determined  way  of  his  own  ends 
in  life.  Much  is  said  of  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities, but  little  is  taught  in  any  effective 
way  at  least  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Recently  I  examined  a  copybook  not  more 
than  five  years  old  and  still  used  extensively 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  On 
pages  facing  each  other  I  found  these  copies 
to  be  written  over  and  over  again  by  the 
pupil:  "Vanderbilt  is  a  rich  man.  You 
can  become  a  rich  man;"    "Carnegie  was 
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a  great  business  captain.  You  can  become 
a  great  business  captain;"  ''Lincoln  was 
President  of  the  United  States.  You  can 
become  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  tacit  attitude  of  the  school  toward 
the  child  is  too  often  "This  school  is  for 
your  individual  benefit — your  training, 
your  pleasure,  your  recreation,  your  cul- 
ture, your  preparation,  your  success." 
"Make  the  most  of  it  now  so  that  when  you 
leave  school  you  may  be  able  to  win  for 
yourself  a  big  place  in  life,  because  that  is 
the  most  important  thing  and  by  it  your 
own  success  and  that  of  the  school  will  be 
measured."  In  our  desire  to  stimulate 
children  to  do  the  school  work  one  wonders 
whether  we  have  used  to  the  limit  the  spur 
of  personal  interests  and  personal  ambition 
by  the  constant  preachment  of  the  idea  that 
the  things  worth  while  in  life  are  to  be 
measured  by  money  and  position  and  power 
rather  than  in  endeavor,  in  service,  in  pa- 
tient, systematic,  orderly  toil,  in  obedience 
to  law,  in  a  due  regard  for  the  well-being 
of  our  fellows,  in  citizenship  that  gives  at 
least  as  much  in  duty  as  it  takes  in  rights 
and  opportunities ! 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  schoolroom 
has  not  escaped  this  spirit  of  individualism 
which  may  yet  wreck  us  as  a  nation.  After 
all,  they  but  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
On  my  way  from  the  West  to  this  meeting 
I  rode  with  a  very  prominent  manufacturer 
who  said  to  me:  "If  this  prosperity  keeps 
up  five  more  years  I  will  have  made  my 
pile.  Then  I  am  going  to  quit."  By  ques- 
tioning I  found  that  he  denied  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  future  welfare  of  his  em- 
ployees. "I  have  paid  them  all  they  are 
worth  and  owe  them  nothing. ' '  Nor  was  he 
conscious  of  any  responsibility  for  his  plant 
as  a  fortress  in  the  industrial  defense  of 
the  country.  ' '  I  have  always  paid  my  taxes 
and  have  never  been  in  any  trouble.  My 
obligation  has  been  paid."   This  man  spoke 


the  words  that  lie  at  the  lips  to-day  of  many 
of  what  are  known  as  America's  best 
citizens ! 

We  owe  much  to  the  educational  precept 
that  the  school  should  strive  to  secure  the 
development — the  expression  of  the  indi- 
vidualism of  the  child.  Most  of  the  great 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in  our 
methods  of  teaching  has  come  from  the 
effort  to  apply  this  principle.  May  it  not 
be  that  we  hoped  to  gain  through  our  faith 
in  the  free  action  of  an  educated  citizen- 
ship, an  altruism  and  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  country  and  to  fellowmen  which  would 
function  in  right  conduct  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  and  which  we  now  realize  we 
must  gain  through  a  conscious  and  delib- 
erate effort  of  some  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  ? 

Patriotism  doubtless  can  be  taught 
through  preachment  and  the  symbolism  of 
march  and  song,  but  it  is  at  the  best  patriot- 
ism as  a  sentiment — the  kind  so  much  in 
evidence  on  our  national  holidays  and  at 
flag  raisings — the  jingoism  so  difficult  to 
control  when  the  flag  has  received  an  imag- 
inary insult.  If  we  have  learned  nothing 
else  than  self-control  as  a  people  from  the 
present  European  catastrophe,  the  experi- 
ence has  been  of  priceless  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion. We  have  a  superabundance  of  the 
sentimental  patriotism  that  is  ready  to  tear 
to  pieces  the  miscreant  who  desecrates  the 
flag  or  march  to  drum  and  fife  as  devoted 
but  unprepared  victims  of  war  to  defend 
our  sacred  soil  from  rebel  or  from  foreign 
foe.  What  we  lack  is  the  patriotism  that 
functions  in  daily  conduct,  in  the  willing- 
ness to  forego  personal  interests  for  na- 
tional benefit,  in  the  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice to-day  so  that  the  nation  may  be  pre- 
pared for  every  emergency  to-morrow! 

Patriotism  as  conduct  and  habit  can  not 
be  taught  by  precept  and  song.  You  can 
not  inculcate  habit  by  preachment  and 
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proverb.  Habit  comes  as  the  result  of  the 
repetition  of  acts  or  thoughts  and  is  to  be 
directed  and  controlled  by  drill,  discipline 
and  training.  We  need  to  get  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  patriotism  into  our  judgment 
and  our  spinal  cord  as  well  as  our  emotions. 

The  patriotism  as  habit  which  we  need 
to  inculcate  is  that  which  has  been  trained 
to  give  in  all  the  experiences  and  acts  and 
relations  of  life  due  regard  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  others,  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  to  one's  obliga- 
tion as  a  citizen  to  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. This  requires  a  setting  up  in  young 
and  tender  years  when  habits  are  forming 
of  an  atmosphere — a  point  of  view  which 
the  pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  take  into 
consideration  when  he  thinks  and  feels  and 
before  he  wills  to  do.  The  display  of  a 
motto  or  admonition  on  the  blackboard — 
even  if  it  be  executed  in  colored  crayon — 
is  of  no  avail.  It  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  performance  of  acts  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  principle  to  be  inculcated. 
Here  we  need  as  in  the  vocational  school 
the  combination  of  learning  and  doing,  of 
theory  and  practise,  of  doing  and  thinking 
about  the  doing! 

Perhaps  this  point  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  difference  between  the  wav  in  which 
the  American  and  German  schools  have 
taught  love  of  country.  In  the  German 
schools,  the  pupil  is  impressed  from  the 
start  that  the  country  is  everything  and 
he  is  of  importance  only  as  he  prepares 
himself  well  to  serve  the  Fatherland.  "The 
Fatherland  made  the  home  possible  in 
which  you  have  been  born  and  reared.  It 
gave  your  father  the  employment  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  support  you.  This 
school  belongs  to  the  Fatherland.  It  is 
here  to  benefit  you  but  only  that  you  may 
become  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  worker  in 
some  position,  high  or  low,  where  you  may 
benefit  the  Fatherland.    Every  lesson  well 


done,  every  act  of  good  conduct  is  a  serv- 
ice to  your  country;  every  poor  lesson  and 
every  misdeed  in  school  or  elsewhere  is  an 
injury  to  the  country." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Germans  have 
created  an  atmosphere  of  patriotism  which 
extends  beyond  the  school  and  beyond 
school  life — patriotism  as  the  habit  of  living 
and  working  for  country.  "One  must  be 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Father- 
land, but  a  far  more  important  service  to 
her  is  obedience  to  law,  patient,  orderly,  effi- 
cient work  and  a  fine  regard  for  her  inter- 
ests in  all  the  situations  of  life." 

It  may  be  that  the  tendency  of  German 
education  and  of  German  life  is  to  subordi- 
nate the  spirit  and  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual too  much  to  the  claims  and  welfare 
of  the  state.  It  is  probably  equally  true 
that  the  tendency  of  American  education 
and  American  life  has  been  to  assert  and 
exalt  the  rights  and  the  ambitions  of  the 
individual,  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
of  true  patriotic  service  to  the  state.  Some- 
where  between  the  rigid  regimen  of  the  Ger- 
man schools  and  the  disorder  of  the  Ameri- 
can schools  which  we  have  pleased  ourselves 
to  call  discipline  and  training  may  lie  a 
middle  ground  where  American  ideals,  of 
large  freedom  and  initiative  for  the  indi- 
vidual, may  be  preserved  while  at  the  same 
time  the  American  youth  is  trained  into 
the  habit  of  measuring  his  words  and  his 
deeds  in  terms  of  their  effect  upon  the  duty 
of  loyal  and  continuous  service  in  all  times 
and  in  all  places  which  he  owes  to  his  coun- 
try as  the  master  obligation  of  his  life. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Fichte  issued 
to  the  German  people  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable addresses  in  all  history.  After 
the  Battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  the  Germanic 
states  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  iron  heel  of 
Napoleon.  Fichte  told  his  countrymen  that 
they  and  not  Providence  were  entirely  to 
blame  for  the  disasters  which  had  come  upon 
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them.  It  was  their  own  fault  that  they  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities 
as  a  people.  The  only  hope  for  them  in  the 
future  was  to  develop  their  children  into  a 
more  capable  race  by  a  system  of  educa- 
tion adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  German 
people. 

The  German  people  entered  at  once  upon 
the  development  of  such  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, looked  even  more  to  the  schoolmaster 
than  to  the  soldier  for  their  deliverance. 
For  almost  a  century  they  struggled 
through  many  vicissitudes  to  realize 
Fichte 's  dream.  Then  Bismarck  touched 
the  schools  with  the  magic  wand  of  his  far- 
seeing  vision  and  masterly  statesmanship 
and  Fichte  came  into  his  own.  How  far  his 
hope  and  prophecy  has  been  realized  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  opening  of 
this  war  Germany,  while  gaining  and  keep- 
ing a  foremost  place  in  art,  in  music,  in 
literature,  in  science,  in  engineering,  in 
philosophy  and  metaphysics,  had  at  the 
same  time  made  the  rank  and  file  of  her 
people  the  most  efficient  workers  and  the 
most  industrious  and  devoted  citizens  on 
the  globe.  Few,  if  any,  are  the  fields  of 
human  endeavor  in  which  the  Germans 
must  to-day  acknowledge  a  superior.  In 
proportion  to  their  resources  and  popula- 
tion they  had  become  the  most  productive 
and  most  contented  of  all  peoples.  The 
German  schoolmaster  had  accomplished  the 
task  which  Fichte  set  for  him. 

Yet,  about  three  months  ago  a  group  of 
German  schoolmasters  gathered  in  the 
trenches  somewhere  in  France.  They  wore 
the  ghostly  gray  uniform  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  from  novelist  as  well  as 
newspaper  correspondent.  Doubtless  it  was 
splashed  with  the  mire  of  march  and  biv- 
ouac and  battle.  After  the  manner  of 
schoolmasters  when  they  gather  for  con- 
ference, they  first  elected  a  chairman  and 
secretary  and  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  their  future  work  as  schoolmen  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  country.  Whereupon  a 
resolution  was  introduced  and  unanimously 
adopted  that  when  the  war  was  over  they 
would  return  to  their  homes  determined  to 
make  the  German  system  of  education  more 
practical ! 

There  exists  in  many  quarters  a  tendency 
— almost  an  undue  eagerness  on  the  part  of 
many  schoolmen,  particularly  those  who 
have  set  their  faces  against  vocational  edu- 
cation, to  condemn  the  German  school  sys- 
tem entirely  because  of  the  present  war, 
which  they  charge  is  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  German  schoolmaster  to  make  his 
people  a  practical  and  efficient,  as  well  as 
an  obedient  and  devoted  nation. 

Personally  I  am,  for  reasons'  too  numer- 
ous to  give,  pro-ally  in  my  sympathies  in 
the  European  conflict  now  raging.  It  is 
difficult  if  not  almost  impossible,  however, 
for  us  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  form  any 
just  estimate  of  the  real  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  conflict.  It  may  have  been  the 
overmastering  ambition  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  seeking  an  even  greater  place  in  the 
sun  for  Germany  and  her  royal  house.  It 
may  have  been  the  materialistic  teachings, 
the  pernicious  doctrine  of  forces  as  ad- 
vanced by  Nietzsche.  It  may  have  been  old 
traditions,  old  enmities,  old  fears,  old  racial 
controversies  over  old  wrongs  and  old  lands, 
bursting  into  a  renewed  flame  of  conflict  for 
which  all  are  to  blame.  It  may  be  that  the 
splendid  efficiency,  industry  and  devotion 
to  country  which  the  German  schoolmaster 
struggled  for  a  century  to  create  is  now 
being  used,  if  not  destroyed,  for  unworthy 
ends.  At  the  worst,  it  may  be  that  the  Ger- 
man schools  in  common  with  all  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  Fatherland  have  helped  to 
bring  on  the  present  catastrophe  by  stress- 
ing too  much  both  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  the  state  and  the  need  of  effi- 
ciency in  all  of  the  affairs  of  life,  civil  and 
military,  as  well  as  industrial  and  economic. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  not  to  transplant 
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German  schools  or  German  methods  to  our 
own  soil.  Rather  do  we  need  to  winnow 
from  the  experience  of  their  schools  all  that 
is  good  for  our  social  and  national  well- 
being;  secure  it  in  American  institutions 
under  American  conditions  and  with  the 
application  of  American  ideals;  and  dis- 
card the  chaff,  if  chaff  there  be.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  German  schools  have  many  les- 
sons for  us  as  we  face — and  for  the  first 
time  in  deep  seriousness — the  stupendous 
task  of  securing  in  this  fortunate  land  a 
united  and  efficient  and  a  truly  patriotic 
people. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation,  if  we  are 
to  preserve  and  enlarge  our  splendid  her- 
itage, we  must  secure  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
ple! We  are  at  bottom  a  practical  people 
and  our  scheme  must  provide  for  the  prac- 
tical and  the  technical  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tural training  of  our  youth.  We  are  an 
agricultural  people  and  we  must  prepare 
our  farmers  and  our  farmers  yet  to  be  for 
a  more  prosperous  and  profitable  agricul- 
ture. We  have  become  a  great  manufactur- 
ing people  and  our  cities  must  meet  at  pub- 
lic expense  the  demand  for  more  intelligent, 
more  adaptable,  more  skilful  artisans  and 
mechanics.  We  are  to  be  an  even  greater 
commercial  people,  and  our  schools  must 
prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  larger  use- 
fulness and  widening  opportunities,  in  busi- 
ness and  commercial  life  both  at  home  and 
in  foreign  fields. 

We  are  a  people  of  widely  varying  inter- 
ests, temperaments,  tastes  and  abilities  and 
we  must  widen  our  facilities,  differentiate 
our  courses,  and  enrich  our  training  to  un- 
cover and  develop  all  the  possibilities  of  our 
rich  human  asset  of  labor  and  leadership. 
We  are  a  people  well  on  the  road  toward  the 
consummation  of  a  political  democracy. 
We  must  now  achieve  an  educational  de- 
mocracy which  selects  in  the  future  by 


training  rather  than  by  elimination,  if  even 
our  political  democracy  is  to  endure.  We 
are  a  people  filled  with  an  emotional  pa- 
triotism which  believes  that  the  greatest 
sacrifice,  the  largest  service,  is  to  die  for 
one's  country  when  the  cannons  flame. 
Our  schools  must  inculcate  the  patriotism 
of  habit  which  believes  that  the  largest  serv- 
ice is  to  live  for  one's  country  through  days 
of  patient  toil  and  worthy  endeavor,  obedi- 
ence to  law  and  to  duty  and  a  due  regard 
for  the  well-being  of  others. 

We  are  a  people  of  boundless  resources, 
every  dollar  of  which  necessary  to  equip 
the  schools  for  the  new  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities which  the  best  thought  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  demanding  of  the 
schools,  should  be  poured  out  as  the  social 
wealth  that  rightly  belongs  to  a  democracy 
of  conservation.  The  largest  weakness  of 
democracy  is  that  it  does  not  project  itself 
far  enough  in  the  future.  Amid  the  play 
of  free  thought  and  action  it  does  not  look 
far  enough  ahead.  We  need  above  all  a 
forward-looking  democracy  that,  renounc- 
ing its  perilous  optimism,  will  begin  to-day 
a  many-sided  program  of  preparedness,  the 
most  important  achievements  of  which  will 
come  through  the  slow  but  sure  work  done 
in  the  camp  of  the  American  schoolmaster. 

Charles  A.  Prosser 


SOME  HANDICAPS  TO  EDUCATION  IN 
A  DEMOCRACY i 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  present  at  this  celebration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Professor 
Hanus 's  appointment.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
convey  to  Professor  Hanus,  to  the  Harvard 
Teachers'  Association,  and  to  the  Harvard 
Division  of  Education  the  greetings  and  the 
congratulations  of  the  school  of  education 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.   The  establish- 

i  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Teachers'  Association,  Boston,  March  11,  1916. 
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ment  of  the  chair  of  education  at  Harvard 
University  was  a  most  important  event  in 
that  it  stamped  with  the  approval  of  our 
oldest  and  best  known  university  the  move- 
ment for  the  higher  study  of  the  educa- 
tional problem.  We  in  the  Middle  West  re- 
joice with  you  on  this  occasion,  in  part  be- 
cause the  work  that  you  have  done  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  making  our 
work  possible.  We  rejoice  in  the  record 
that  the  Division  of  Education  in  Harvard 
University  has  made ;  in  the  capable  and 
competent  leadership  of  Professor  Hanus; 
and  in  the  good  results  that  this  leadership 
has  achieved.  We  wish  Professor  Hanus 
abounding  health  and  many  more  years  of 
efficient  service. 

The  relation  of  education  to  national  life 
is  a  topic  that  is  especially  pertinent  to  this 
time  and  this  occasion.  Under  our  de- 
centralized system  of  public-school  admin- 
istration, local  and  sectional  needs  are 
bound  to  have  an  undue  influence  in  the 
determination  of  educational  policies;  the 
educational  needs  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
have  no  official  channel  through  which  to 
seek  satisfaction.  It  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant, then,  that  unofficial  and  indirect 
agencies,  represented  by  organizations  such 
as  yours,  shall  do  what  they  can  to  inte- 
grate and  unify  the  educational  activities 
of  the  country,  as  a  whole.  We  can  for  the 
time  being  and  for  the  purposes  of  our  dis- 
cussion, erase  the  lines  that  bound  our 
small,  almost  autonomous  units  of  school 
administration,  and  view  the  educational 
problem  not  as  it  concerns  Boston  alone,  or 
Chicago  alone,  or  Massachusetts  alone,  or 
Illinois  alone ;  but  rather  as  it  concerns  the 
nation  as  a  nation. 

And  this  effort  at  integration  is,  I  be- 
lieve, peculiarly  significant,  peculiarly  nec- 
essary, at  the  present  stage  of  our  national 
development.  We  have  talked  glibly  of 
our  national  destiny,  but  hitherto  it  has 


often  been  the  charm  of  the  phrase  itself 
rather  than  its  deeper  meaning  that  has 
fascinated  us.  To-day  we  are  in  a  position 
dimly  perhaps,  and  yet  somewhat  effec- 
tively, to  appreciate  what  this  destiny 
really  involves.  Through  no  act  of  aggres- 
sion or  conquest  upon  its  own  part,  our 
country  finds  itself  likely  within  a  short 
time  to  be  in  a  position  of  world  supremacy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  great 
war,  it  can  spell  little  less  than  economic 
exhaustion  for  the  nations  that  are  in- 
volved. Their  industrial  forces  will  be 
decimated,  their  treasuries  impoverished, 
their  intellectual  and  political  leadership 
inevitably  weakened ;  while  our  wealth  and 
strength  have  been  relatively  augmented 
through  their  misfortune,  our  resources 
have  been  relatively  conserved,  and  our 
dominant  and  oncoming  generations  have 
escaped  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  vigorous 
manhood  which  it  has  been  their  misfortune 
to  sustain. 

It  is  not  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  to 
rejoice  because  they  may  profit  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  others.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
been  in  the  past  a  "lucky"  nation;  we 
have  had  at  hand  an  unusual,  perhaps  an 
unprecedented,  advantage — a  continent  fa- 
vored above  all  others  in  its  varied  and  gen- 
erous resources.  But  the  price  had  to  be 
paid  for  the  development  of  these  resources 
— the  price  of  effort  and  sacrifice  and  toil. 
Our  fathers  paid  this  price,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people  to-day  to  forget 
this  fact,  or  to  accept  in  the  spirit  of  exul- 
tation the  advantages  and  opportunities 
that  seem  now  to  be  ours  by  what  in  large 
measure  are  the  mere  accidents  of  fate.  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  our  people 
rather  to  view  the  immediate  future  in  the 
light  of  a  grave  responsibility  involving 
duties  and  obligations  more  serious,  more 
exacting,  than  any  that  they  have  hitherto 
been  impelled  to  assume.  But  however  this 
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may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  immedi- 
ate future  involves  problems  of  stupendous 
magnitude  that  the  people  as  a  nation  must 
face  and  try  to  solve.  And  this  fact  lays 
upon  the  agencies  of  education  the  heaviest 
of  responsibilities  and  renders  imperative 
the  formulation  of  educational  policies  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  our  national  life  rather 
than  in  terms  of  sectional,  local,  class  and 
individual  demands  and  interests. 

It  is  well,  then,  that  we  should  consider 
rather  carefully  the  handicaps  which  edu- 
cation has  to  overcome  if  it  is  adequately  to 
discharge  these  serious  responsibilities. 
Many  of  these  handicaps  are  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  democracy  itself,  and 
the  task  of  overcoming  or  mitigating  them 
is  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  neces- 
sity not  only  of  preserving  intact  but  of 
strengthening  as  far  as  possible,  the  ideals 
of  democracy.  Other  handicaps  are  im- 
posed, not  by  the  nature  of  democracy  as 
such,  but  by  the  peculiar  expression  of  our 
democracy  in  the  institutions  of  local  self- 
government  and  in  the  ideals  of  local  initia- 
tive and  local  autonomy,  especially  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  education.  These  ideals, 
too,  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  institutions 
and  prejudices  of  our  people,  and  are  far 
too  precious  and  fundamental  to  be  im- 
periled by  radical  changes.  The  task  in 
both  cases  must  be  to  gain  educational  effi- 
ciency on  a  national  scale  and  still  preserve 
and  strengthen  both  democracy  and  democ- 
racy 's  expression  in  local  self-government. 

The  one  way  in  which  this  problem  may 
be  solved  is  not  an  easy  way,  nor  can  the 
solution  be  effected  overnight.  It  will  in- 
volve the  truly  democratic  means  of  insur- 
ing progress — an  appeal  to  the  people 
through  argument  and  reason  and  debate, 
an  appeal  to  the  national  consciousness 
which  is  already  taking  a  new  form  under 
the  stimulus  of  our  international  relation- 
ships, and  which  is  already  beginning  to 


sense  the  heavy  responsibility  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  must  assume.  This  collective  in- 
telligence, this  collective  aspiration,  must 
be  directed  toward  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion as  a  national  asset.  Something  akin 
to  the  educational  revival  that  swept  over 
New  England  and  the  Middle  West  eighty 
years  ago  is  what  is  demanded  now — some- 
thing similar  in  intensity,  similar  in  the 
devotion  and  consecration  of  its  advocates, 
and  differing  from  its  prototype  in  that  it 
is  working  upon  another  plane  and  for  a 
somewhat  different  purpose — differing  too 
in  that  it  will  not  have  to  contend  against 
the  apathy  of  the  people  as  did  the  work 
of  Horace  Mann,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may 
utilize  the  tremendous  capital  of  popular 
interest  in  public  education  that  is  now  so 
general  throughout  the  land. 

But  even  with  this  advantage,  the  task 
will  be  far  from  simple.  Our  people  are 
interested  in  their  schools,  but  here  as  else- 
where a  wide  popular  interest  is  much  more 
readily  caught  by  that  which  promises  im- 
mediate and  showy  results  than  by  funda- 
mental policies  which  look  far  into  the  fu- 
ture. This  is  obviously  only  one  form  of 
the  general  handicap  under  which  democ- 
racy labors.  I  mean  that  it  is  difficult  for 
democracy  to  look  ahead.  The  immediate 
problem  is  easily  apprehended  by  the  col- 
lective mind,  but  in  collective  thinking  that 
pushes  its  termini  far  into  the  future  and 
collective  action  that  is  dominated  by  a  re- 
mote goal  and  which  may  involve  present 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  attaining  this  goal 
— it  is  in  such  thinking  and  such  action 
that  democracy  is  weak. 

And  so  the  intense  interest  of  the  people 
in  their  schools  can  be  exploited,  and  is  be- 
ing exploited,  not  only  by  the  educational 
charlatan  with  his  plausible  cure-alls,  but 
also  by  the  doctrinaire  reformer  who  sin- 
cerely believes  that  he  has  at  last  found  the 
royal  road  to  learning.    Our  teachers  and 
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school  administrators  themselves  are  often 
caught  by  these  proposals.  Through  glit- 
tering promises  of  immediate  results,  a  new 
educational  procedure  may  sweep  across 
the  country,  affecting  millions  of  boys  and 
girls  before  its  alleged  virtues  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  I  have  young  men 
and  young  women  in  my  classes  who  in  the 
eight  j^ears  of  their  elementary-school  life 
learned  and  unlearned  successively  four 
different  systems  of  handwriting  each  one 
guaranteed  to  be  the  final  word  in  the  peda- 
gogy of  penmanship.  The  discussions  of 
our  teachers'  institutes  and  teachers'  as- 
sociations not  infrequently  reflect  the 
amateurish  kind  of  educational  thinking 
that  one  might  excuse  among  laymen,  but 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  characterize 
a  truly  professional  group. 

And  this  may  suggest  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  educational  situation 
which  must  be  removed  or  alleviated  if  our 
schools  are  effectively  to  discharge  their  in- 
creasingly heavy  responsibilities — a  weak- 
ness, too,  that  expresses  all  too  clearly  the 
fundamental  difficulty  of  a  democracy  to 
think  far  into  the  future.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  teaching  in  this  country  is  not  a 
career.  Educational  work  to-day  offers 
careers  of  various  types — careers  in  admin- 
istration, careers  in  scholarship,  careers 
even  in  politics  if  we  consider  typical  the 
experience  of  a  president  and  three  gov- 
ernors whose  life  work  has  been  in  the  field 
of  education.  But  education  affords  no 
career  in  the  basic  educational  activity — 
namely,  class-room  teaching.  Unusual  suc- 
cess here  meets  with  no  unusual  sanction, 
with  no  unusual  recognition  or  reward. 
Even  in  the  normal  schools,  where  the  art 
of  teaching  is  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of 
deep  concern,  the  best  teacher  is  not  infre- 
quently withdrawn  from  the  classroom  to 
spend  his  precious  time  and  his  precious 
talents  in  cajoling  legislatures  and  making 


out  study-lists — and  all  because  of  the  no- 
tion that  the  highest  salary  must  be  paid  to 
the  man  who  does  this  administrative  work. 
In  our  universities,  it  would  seem  at  first 
glance  that  the  teacher  comes  into  at  least 
a  little  corner  of  his  kingdom — but  the 
satisfaction  that  one  might  take  in  this  ap- 
parent fact  quickly  disappears  when  one 
discovers  that  the  fact  is  only  apparent  and 
not  real ;  for  the  sanctions  and  rewards  go 
not  to  teaching  as  such,  but  to  the  produc- 
tive scholarship  which  crystallizes  in  print- 
er's ink,  and  to  administrative  talent.  In- 
deed, I  know  of  universities  where  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  students  and  of  some  of 
the  professors  themselves,  the  man  who  sits 
at  a  roll-top  desk  and  dictates  to  a  stenog- 
rapher occupies  a  position  far  in  advance 
of  the  man  who,  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  does  with  a  skill  that  only  in- 
finite pains  can  perfect,  the  primary  work 
for  which  the  university  exists.  And  in 
the  public-school  service,  promotion  and 
advancement  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  a 
very  low  limit  at  that,  now  necessarily  take 
the  teacher  from  the  classroom  and  give 
him  work  to  do  which,  important  though  it 
is,  can  not  be  thought  of  as  anything  more 
than  supplementary  to  the  actual  work  of 
teaching. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  education  in 
this  country  can  not  serve  our  people  with 
a  maximal  measure"  of  efficiency  until  the 
people  themselves  decree  that  effective 
sanctions,  recognitions  and  rewards  shall 
accrue  to  unusual  success  in  teaching  as 
such.  The  people  themselves  must  catch 
something  of  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  that 
monarch  who  declared  that  his  first  con- 
cern as  a  monarch  should  be,  not  his  army 
nor  his  navy  nor  his  courts  of  justice,  but 
the  welfare  of  the  teachers  of  his  people's 
schools.  It  was  easy  for  an  autocrat  thus 
to  initiate  a  policy  that  was  destined  to  give 
to  his  people  that  passion  for  learning  that 
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has  been  the  dominant  element  in  their  na- 
tional strength.  But  it  would  be  hard  for 
democracy  to  initiate  a  similar  policy,  for 
the  results  would  not  be  immediate,  nor 
could  the  proposal  be  supported  by  the 
kind  of  spectacular  evidence  that  the  pub- 
lic has  been  led  to  expect  from  promoters 
of  educational  reforms. 

But  some  effective  means  of  solving  this 
problem  must  be  found.  The  current  pro- 
posals for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  are  emphasizing  primarily  the  need 
of  curriculum  readjustments  and  reorgani- 
zations. Many  readjustments  and  reor- 
ganizations are  certainly  needed.  The  ma- 
terials of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
programs  deserve  the  overhauling  to  which 
they  are  just  now  being  subjected.  Educa- 
tional values  must  be  carefully  tested.  The 
outcomes  of  subject-matter  must  be  formu- 
lated in  terms  of  conduct  and  character. 
The  current  skepticism  regarding  the  value 
of  traditional  educational  materials  is  a 
wholesome  sign,  and  its  effects  will  be  bene- 
ficial— unless,  indeed,  it  becomes  in  its  turn 
dogmatic  and  unreasonable,  and  seeks  to 
escape  the  burden  of  evidence  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  fundamental  changes  must  al- 
ways assume — unless,  in  other  words,  from 
the  valid  premise  that  much  in  the  past 
work  of  education  has  been  weak  and  ineffi- 
cient, it  jumps  to  the  unwarranted  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  in  the  past  is  worthy  of 
perpetuation.  There  is,  then,  abundant 
justification  for  these  present  efforts  to 
reorganize  the  school  program;  but  our 
enthusiasm  here  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fundamental  fact  that  educational  effi- 
ciency involves  a  teaching  problem  as  well 
as  a  curriculum  problem,  and  that  no 
legerdemain  of  subjects,  courses  and  cur- 
riculums  can  cover  up  the  evils  of  poor 
teaching. 

Nor  can  we  who  teach  seek  to  hide  our 
inefficiency  under  the  convenient  blanket 


of  a  maladjusted  curriculum.  The  curricu- 
lum is  doubtless  at  fault  in  many  respects, 
but  other  teachers  have  been  able  to  ex- 
tract from  the  same  materials,  and  indeed 
from  materials  much  less  adequate  than 
ours,  rich  elements  of  educational  value. 
The  great  problem  of  teaching  is  one  of 
adaptation.  It  is  a  double  adaptation :  the 
cultural  elements  that  the  race  has  wrought 
out  of  its  experience  must  be  fitted  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
and  the  immature  minds  of  these  boys  and 
girls  must  be  stimulated  and  trained  and 
disciplined  to  the  point  where  the  quintes- 
sence of  race  experience  may  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
It  is  a  double  problem  and  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  the  fundamental  problem  of 
the  teacher,  and  its  responsibilities  are  not 
to  be  escaped  merely  by  finding  fault  with 
the  materials.  We  can  not  jump  out  of 
our  skins,  as  an  old  teacher  of  mine  was 
wont  to  say;  and  while  we  can  not  deny 
that  the  crystallized  experience  of  the  race 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  much  for 
the  present  and  the  future  to  achieve,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  throw  over- 
board that  which  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. Those  who  devoutly  wish  that  the 
human  species  could  awake  some  fine  morn- 
ing entirely  oblivious  to  its  past,  cut  off  by 
some  miracle  from  its  stores  of  skills,  tra- 
ditions and  ideals,  and  ready  for  a  fresh 
start,  forget  one  very  important  fact — the 
fact,  namely,  that  there  are  some  things 
from  which  no  miracle  could  relieve  us.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  arts,  the  skills,  the 
traditions  and  the  ideals  might  be  sloughed 
off — but  the  fundamental  instincts  and  im- 
pulses would  still  remain ;  and  to  tame,  re- 
fine and  sublimate  these  anew,  the  same  old 
roads  would  have  to  be  retraversed,  the 
same  old  mistakes  made,  the  same  old  blind 
alleys  followed  up  to  their  cul-de-sacs  of 
disappointment  and  despair.  No ;  the  prob- 
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lem  of  educational  reform  is  one  of  evolu- 
tion, not  one  of  revolution.  It  must  pro- 
ceed slowly,  gradually,  scientifically.  We 
must  try,  but  we  must  also  test.  And 
above  all  we  must  test  in  segregated  areas 
and  under  standardized  conditions. 

And  this  suggests  another  need  which 
must  be  made  clear  to  the  people  in  this 
new  educational  revival.  It  is  the  need  for 
experimental  schools  where  new  proposals 
may  be  tested,  and  where  improved  meth- 
ods of  solving  the  educational  problem  may 
be  worked  out.  We  have  had  experimental 
schools  for  some  time — schools  that  have 
been  experimental  in  name  but  scarcely  in 
fact,  for  they  have  commonly  started  with 
a  theory  to  exploit,  and  the  ' 1  dice  have 
been  loaded"  from  the  outset.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  visit  that  was  once  made  to  a 
school  of  this  type.  The  visitor  had  been 
told  that  marvelous  results  were  obtained 
without  recourse  to  that  method  of  teach- 
ing that  we  call  drill.  The  visitor  went 
through  the  various  rooms  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  noted  that  the  work  in  the  formal 
subjects  was  unusually  good.  He  engaged 
one  of  the  teachers  in  conversation  while 
the  principal  went  on  an  errand  to  the 
office.  "How  do  you  obtain  these  results 
without  drill?"  the  visitor  asked  the 
teacher.  "We  don't,"  replied  the  teacher; 
"Drill!  I  should  say  that  we  did  drill — 
but  he  doesn't  know  it." 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  so-called 
experimental  schools  have  deceived  them- 
selves and  the  public  in  this  way;  nor 
should  I  dogmatically  affirm  that  good  re- 
sults might  not  be  obtained  through  an 
application  of  the  theories  that  this  partic- 
ular school  was  exploiting;  I  simply  main- 
tain that  such  schools  are  not  experimental 
schools  and  should  not  be  called  by  this 
name.  But  we  do  need  real  experimental 
schools — experimental  schools  in  which  the 
dice  are  not  loaded — experimental  schools 


that  are  dominated  by  only  one  ideal,  and 
that  the  ideal  of  truth.  And  these  experi- 
ment stations  should,  I  believe,  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  people  in  the 
interests  of  the  people's  schools,  just  as  the 
people  have  established  and  maintained 
their  elaborate  system  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  This  is  an  educational 
function  that  the  federal  government  might 
easily  assume  without  imperiling  in  the 
slightest  measure  the  principle  of  state  and 
local  autonomy  in  educational  administra- 
tion. 

But  again  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
educational  progress  must  overcome  in  a 
democracy  appear  as  handicaps.  The  eco- 
nomic waste  that  poor  methods  of  agricul- 
ture entail  is  easily  seen,  and  the  public 
purse  opens  readily  at  the  behest  of  a  pro- 
posal which  will  eliminate  this  waste.  The 
economic  and  social  waste  which  inade- 
quate methods  of  teaching  and  inadequate 
plans  for  school  organization  entail  is  not 
so  readily  discernible.  But  the  waste  is 
there,  none  the  less,  and  frequently  in  ap- 
palling amounts.  If  a  system  of  educa- 
tional experiment  stations  could  keep  even 
one  inadequate  but  plausible  proposal  from 
sweeping  through  the  country  before  its 
real  merits  had  been  tested,  it  would  repay 
in  the  actual  saving  of  the  people's  money 
vastly  more  than  it  would  cost.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  proposals  that  can  be  tested 
only  on  a  large  scale  and  during  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  These  at  the  outset 
must  be  subjected  to  rigid  theoretical  anal- 
ysis, discussion  and  debate,  with  the  bur- 
den of  evidence  on  the  side  of  their  pro- 
ponents. |  But  there  are  innumerable 
smaller  problems  that  the  segregated  ex- 
perimental school  might  well  solve  in  a 
short  time  and  with  a  measure  of  accuracy 
that  would  eliminate  further  discussion. 

Probably  the  most  serious  difficulty  that 
must  be  surmounted  if  our  schools  are  ade- 
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quately  to  do  their  part  in  preparing  the 
country  for  its  new  responsibilities  is  sug- 
gested by  this  fact  that  public  interest  is 
more  readily  aroused  by,  and  public  funds 
more  readily  available  for,  educational 
plans  that  promise  economic  betterment 
than  by  and  for  those  plans  in  which  the 
economic  factor  is  not  dominant.  In  one 
respect  this  condition  is  a  distinct  asset,  for 
our  educational  system  is  still  sadly  defi- 
cient in  its  provisions  for  vocational  and 
industrial  training,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion must  certainly  play  a  large  part  in  any 
comprehensive  scheme  for  national  devel- 
opment. But  the  basic  need  of  democracy, 
after  all,  is  a  high  level  of  general  intelli- 
gence, and  it  is  general  or  liberal  education 
that  must  be  depended  upon  to  meet  this 
need. 

If  the  present  situation  reveals  the  fu- 
ture, the  time  has  almost  arrived  when  our 
people  must,  whether  they  will  or  no,  play 
the  leading  role  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Upon  what  our  people  think,  and  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  act,  upon  their  policies 
and  their  practises,  will  depend  in  very 
large  measure  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
humanity  in  the  decades  that  are  to  come. 
It  will  not  be  a  world  dominion  in  the 
sense  of  an  actual  government  of  subject 
peoples,  but  it  will  in  all  probability  be  a 
position  of  leadership  and  of  inevitable  re- 
sponsibility in  something  that  must  sooner 
or  later  approach  a  world  union.  With  our 
position,  our  power,  our  wealth,  and  our 
strength,  that  responsibility  can  in  self- 
respect  be  neither  evaded  nor  avoided. 
Adequately  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
will  be  the  supreme  test  of  democracy,  and 
this  test  will  demand  first  of  all  a  measure 
of  collective  intelligence  the  like  of  which 
Plato  may  have  dreamed  of,  but  which  has 
not  been  realized  or  even  approached  in  any 
republic  of  the  past  or  the  present.  And 
this  will  demand  something  akin  to  collec- 


tive effort,  something  very  close  to  sacrifice, 
something  that  can  be  adequately  motived 
by  nothing  less  virile  than  the  keenest  sense 
of  duty. 

There  is  a  notion  abroad  in  our  land  just 
now  that  duty,  sacrifice  and  effort  are 
ideals  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
and  are  now  ready  for  the  scrap  heap. 
That  is  a  dangerous  notion.  In  a  period  of 
great  material  prosperity  the  last  policy 
for  a  nation  to  adopt  is  one  that  sanctions 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Now,  if  at  any 
time,  the  virile  ideals  must  be  kept  alive. 
It  is  true  of  the  nation  as  it  is  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  real  freedom,  the  only  kind  of 
freedom  that  does  not  sink  one  in  hopeless 
individualism,  is  not  the  kind  that  comes  as 
a  gift,  (but  the  kind  that  comes  as  a  con- 
quest— the  freedom  that  has  been  bought 
at  the  price  of  sacrifice  and  effort.  And 
real  freedom  must  be  won  anew  by  each 
generation  and  by  each  individual.  There 
is  nothing  more  heavily  fraught  with  peril 
than  the  notion  that  this  payment  can  be 
escaped  or  that  the  spiritual  capital  that 
the  past  has  accumulated  can  support  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
We  must  in  truth  stand  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  have  gone  before ;  but  we  must 
stand,  not  recline;  and,  standing,  we  too 
must  pay  the  price,  perhaps  in  coinage  from 
another  mint,  but  ultimately  the  same  price. 
We  are  wont  to  think  of  the  periods  of 
national  adversity  as  constituting  the  sever- 
est test  of  a  people's  character.  I  am  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  real  test  does  not  come 
in  periods  of  prosperity,  for  it  is  during 
these  periods  that  simplicity  and  rigor  may 
easily  give  way  to  the  degenerating  forces 
of  luxury  and  ease.  And  perhaps  the  first 
task  of  educational  statesmanship  in  a  pe- 
riod such  as  we  now  seem  to  be  entering  is 
to  stand  four-square  against  the  softening 
tendencies  which  are  certain  to  be  infused 
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into  educational  policies.  Already  in  our 
educational  philosophy,  we 

.  .  .  call  too  loud  on  Freedom  to  cloak  our  weari- 
ness, 

and  the  doctrines  of  freedom,  interest  and 
spontaneity,  indispensable  ingredients  as 
they  are  of  an  effective  educational  theory, 
must  be  supplemented  and  complemented 
by  the  more  virile  virtues  of  duty  and 
effort  and  sacrifice.  To  keep  these  alive  and 
active  under  circumstances  which  would 
promote  their  rapid  decay  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  national  welfare;  it  is  the  first 
problem  for  education  to  solve  at  the  pres- 
ent critical  juncture.  The  need  of  these 
ideals  will  not  be  apparent,  their  need  will 
not  be  immediate,  but  no  nation  that  has 
allowed  these  virtues  to  decay  has  failed 
sooner  or  later  to  pay  the  penalty. 

But  if  the  need  is  neither  immediate  nor 
apparent,  it  is  none  the  less  real  and  funda- 
mental. It  lies  in  this  new  responsibility 
which  our  nation  must  assume  and  in  this 
imperative  necessity  for  the  highest  possi- 
ble measure  of  general  intelligence  among 
all  of  those  who  have  a  voice  or  a  vote  in 
guiding  the  destinies  of  this  democracy.  If 
ever  a  country  should  adopt  the  policy  of 
an  iron  education,  it  is  our  country  and  this 
is  the  time.  In  the  new  order,  there  can  be 
no  substitute  for  the  informed  mind  and 
the  disciplined  will.  Our  boys  and  girls 
must  be  brought  to  see  that  their  education 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  means  of 
gratifying  individual  ambitions  or  of  secur- 
ing an  advantage  in  the  social  and  economic 
orders.  Their  education  and  their  attitude 
toward  it  must  have  a  broader  reference 
and  a  deeper  meaning.  The  narrower  ideals 
of  patriotism  should  give  way  to  ideals 
more  comprehensive,  but  the  same  force 
that  makes  patriotism  a  tower  of  collective 
strength  may  well  be  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  education.  If  war  should  be  declared 
to-morrow,  and  if  the  call  to  arms  should 
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be  sounded,  our  boys  would  flock  to  the  re- 
cruiting offices  and  our  girls  would  wish  to 
volunteer  as  nurses,  each  deeming  life  itself 
a  very  trifling  gift  to  offer  to  one's  coun- 
try. To  the  duty  of  courage,  every  normal 
youth  will  make  a  quick  response.  But  the 
new  ideals  of  patriotism  will  involve  an- 
other duty — the  duty  of  intelligence;  and 
to  be  faithful  to  this  duty  also  demands 
sacrifices — sacrifices  less  spectacular  than 
those  of  the  battlefield,  but  sacrifices  that 
still  make  their  hard  demands  upon  the 
individual.  Our  boys  must  come  to  see 
that,  for  them  to  be  ignorant  when  they 
might  know,  for  them  to  lack  the  basis  of 
sound  judgment  and  intelligent  opinion 
when  they  might  have  this  basis  at  the  cost 
of  effort,  is  just  as  likely  to  imperil  their 
country's  welfare  as  would  their  failure  to 
do  their  duty  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
new  order,  culpable  ignorance  and  mental 
sloth  will  take  their  place  alongside  phys- 
ical cowardice. 

It  is  well  that  our  people  are  concerned 
over  the  problem  of  national  preparedness. 
We  doubtless  need  armies  and  armaments. 
But  the  kind  of  preparedness  that  we  need 
most  of  all  is  the  kind  that  education  alone 
can  furnish,  the  kind  that  will  prepare  our 
people  not  only  against  the  crises  of  war, 
but  also  against  the  sometimes  more  signif- 
icant crises  of  peace.  The  time  is  oppor- 
tune, I  believe,  to  turn  the  national  con- 
sciousness toward  a  consideration  of  these 
educational  foundations  of  an  effective 
democracy. 

From  other  countries,  less  fortunate  than 
we  have  been  thus  far,  there  are  some  basic 
lessons  to  be  learned,  and  lessons  which  it 
would  be  folly  for  us  to  overlook.  I  quote 
from  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
London  Journal  of  Education: 

The  problem  of  the  influence  of  education  on 
national  character  seems  to  be  in  the  air  at  pres- 
ent, as  well  it  may  be.    The  influence  of  national 
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character  on  education  might  be  quite  as  fruitful 
a  theme  but  let  that  pass  for  the  moment.  What 
is  more  important  is  the  meaning  that  we  are  to 
assign  to  the  word  "character."  In  England,  its 
definition  is  singularly  restricted.  The  word  sug- 
gests the  great  public  schools,  which  declare  their 
aim  to  be  the  formation  of  character;  and  when 
we  come  to  consider  what  the  word  means  as  used 
by  their  spokesmen,  we  find  that  it  connotes 
mainly  two  things,  esprit  de  corps  and  individual- 
ity. Of  the  other  virtues,  many  are  tacitly 
dropped  from  the  connotation.  Character  in  the 
public  schools  does  not  include  industry.  Neither 
boys  nor  masters  really  think  any  the  worse  of  a 
boy  because  he  does  not  work  hard  at  his  lessons. 
Nor  does  it  include  discipline,  except  the  disci- 
pline of  the  playground.  The  public-school  boy 
does  not  learn  to  do  dull  work  cheerfully  and 
thoroughly.  It  is,  indeed,  the  weakness  of  Eng- 
lishmen generally  that  they  shrink  from  dull  work. 
.  .  .  It  was  ever  so  with  the  Englishman;  he  is 
always  ready  for  the  great  adventure,  but  not  al- 
ways ready  to  do  sentry-go  on  lonely  islands.  .  .  . 

To  turn  out  boys  with  pleasant  manners,  gener- 
ous hearts  and  good  animal  spirits  is  not  enough; 
we  want  boys  and  girls  with  trained  intelligence, 
who  have  been  made  to  use  their  brains  and  taught 
that  not  to  use  them  is  a .  sin.  .  .  .  Every  boy 
and  girl  who  grows  up  mindless,  ignorant  or  in- 
tellectually undisciplined,  is  so  much  dead  weight 
hanging  around  the  neck  of  the  community,  and 
ought  to  be  made  to  feel  it.  When  we  discuss 
character  and  education,  therefore,  let  us  give  the 
fullest  possible  meaning  to  each  word. 

These  are  stinging  criticisms  adminis- 
tered to  the  English  schools  by  the  leading 
English  journal  of  education.  I  quote 
them,  not  because  I  believe  them  to  be  al- 
together fair  to  the  schools  (the  great  sec- 
ondary schools  that  have  done  so  much  for 
English  civilization),  but  because  they 
point  compellingly  to  precisely  the  type  of 
danger  that  our  current  American  educa- 
tional doctrines  involve.  Some  day  it  will 
be  our  fate  to  meet  a  crisis.  When  that 
time  comes  shall  we  too  call  in  vain  for 
"boys  and  girls  who  have  been  made  to  use 
their  brains  and  taught  that  not  to  use 
them  is  a  sin"  ? 

A  clear  perception  of  the  duty  of  intelli- 


gence made  general  among  our  people  will 
solve  this  problem,  and  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing else  that  will.    And  it  will  do  some- 
thing else ;  it  will  provide  the  first  and  fun- 
damental condition  of  educational  efficiency. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  our  boys  and  girls  to- 
ward their  work  that  is  the  all-important 
factor.   There  are  adolescent  pupils  in  our 
high  schools,  and  young  men  and  young 
women  in  our  state-supported  colleges  and 
universities,  who  look  upon  their  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  privileges  simply 
and  solely  as  rights,  never  stopping  to  con- 
sider that  each  right  involves  a  correla- 
tive duty,  never  stopping  to  consider  that 
the  taxes  which  support  these  schools  and 
colleges  come  from  the  people,  and  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  opportunities  involves  an 
obligation  to  make  the  most  of  them.   It  is 
wrong  to  permit  this  complacent  attitude 
to  continue — wrong  to  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves,  wrong  to  society  for  the  pro- 
tection, welfare  and  progress  of  which  the 
schools  have  been  established,  wrong  to  the 
schools  the  efficiency  of  which  is  materially 
reduced  by  this  attitude.  And  it  is  not  only 
wrong,  but  unnecessary.    Our  boys  and 
girls  will  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  just  as 
soon  as  this  call  is  clearly  made.  The 
adolescent  is  a  natural  altruist.   One  of  the 
grave  errors  in  our  current  educational 
theories  is  to  assume  that  we  must  always 
make  clear  to  boys  and  girls  just  how  the 
tasks  that  we  ask  them  to  do  are  to  be  use- 
ful to  them  individually  and  personally. 
We  can  easily  cultivate  this  individualistic 
attitude,  and  our  current  doctrines  delib- 
erately encourage  it.    The  skepticism  re- 
garding educational  values  which  is  so 
wholesome  a  symptom  of  the  desire  for  ad- 
vancement may  easily  become  a  cloak  for 
unworthy  motives.   It  is  well  that  our  boys 
and  girls  should  ask  occasionally,  "What 
good  will  this  study  do  me?"  and  we  should 
be  ready  with  the  answer.    But  to  make 
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the  skeptical  attitude  a  habit  will  be  fatal, 
and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  not  at  every 
point  to  encourage  a  complementary  ques- 
tion, 1 '  What  is  the  use  of  this  study  or  this 
task,  not  to  me  personally  and  individually, 
but  to  me  as  a  citizen  and  to  the  state  and 
the  nation  whose  responsibilities  I  too  must 
bear  in  the  measure  of  my  strength  and  my 
ability?" 

I  have  said  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  democ- 
racy to  look  ahead.  Democratic  progress 
has  almost  always  been  slow  and  laborious 
and  experimental.  Its  blunders  have  been 
numerous  and  some  of  them  have  been 
costly.  But  the  blundering  process  can  not 
be  altogether  dispensed  with.  The  grave 
danger  lies  in  the  temptation  to  glorify  it  as 
a  species  of  democratic  virtue.  This  is  in 
effect  a  repudiation  of  intelligence,  for  it  is 
the  very  essence  of  intelligence  to  subordi- 
nate the  immediate  to  the  remote,  to  look 
ahead,  to  anticipate,  to  adjust  means  to 
ends.  If  the  collective  intelligence  of  the 
democratic  group  is  to  do  this  effectively, 
there  must  be  not  only  a  high  measure  of 
general  intelligence  among  the  people,  but 
also  a  goodly  number  of  common  elements 
in  their  culture.  Without  these  common 
elements  of  culture  anything  approaching 
social  solidarity  will  be  very  hard  to  in- 
sure. But  this  necessity,  in  turn,  lays  its 
demands  upon  the  individual  during  the 
period  of  his  formal  education,  and  these 
demands  can  be  met  effectively  only  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  ideal  of  duty. 

Difficult  though  it  is,  the  only  hope  of 
solving  the  problem  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  The  educational 
public  has  been  accused  of  failure  to  take 
the  people  into  its  confidence.  Many  of 
the  proposals  that  we  have  made  to  the 
public  have  not  revealed  what  we  clearly 
think  and  sincerely  believe.  Our  argu- 
ments have  often  been  superficial  and  not 
thoroughgoing.    All  too  often  they  have 


appealed  to  unworthy  motives  and  desires 
— to  the  desire  to  escape  effort,  to  the  prim- 
itive interest  in  the  novel,  the  bizarre,  the 
spectacular.  These  appeals  may  captivate 
some  of  our  people,  but  to  use  them  simply 
because  they  will  insure  a  following  is  to 
be  recreant  to  our  professional  trust.  As 
I  write  these  words  I  have  before  me  a  let- 
ter from  a  layman  whom  I  do  not  know 
personally,  but  who  has  been  keenly  inter- 
ested as  a  citizen  in  educational  problems, 
and  whose  interest  has  led  him  frequently 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  teachers'  organi- 
zations. It  has  been  the  shallowness  of  the 
discussions  and  the  superficial  character  of 
the  appeals  that  have  impressed  him  most. 
But  he  has  recently  noted  an  improvement. 
He  says: 

Surface  digging,  I  hope,  is  gone  and  with  it  the 
superficial  things  in  education.  We  are  asking, 
fairly  howling,  for  the  11  heavy  stuff. "  No  educa- 
tor need  fear  to  speak  the  truth  and  talk  can- 
didly. 

And  if  the  truth  is  candidly  and  frankly 
told,  it  will  sound  something  like  this: 
That  bricks  can  not  be  made  without  straw, 
nor  can  mental  growth  be  achieved  without 
individual  effort  and  individual  sacrifice ; 
that  accuracy  and  thoroughness  are  funda- 
mental; that  system  and  order  and  se- 
quence are  essential  to  mental  mastery; 
and  that,  while  education  through  indirec- 
tion may  be  a  possibility,  its  possibility 
should  be  demonstrated  by  a  rigorous  test 
before  it  is  accepted  as  the  central  doctrine 
in  the  government  of  the  people's  schools. 

W.  C.  Bagley 


OUR  NATIONAL  SHORTCOMINGS  IN 
EDUCATION1 

Members  of  the  conference,  I  feel  it 
would  be  wholly  an  anticlimax  to  attempt 
to  discuss  the  papers  of  this  afternoon  in 

i  Discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Teachers'  Association,  Boston,  March  11,  1916. 
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any  adequate  way.  An  ex-president  of  this 
country  in  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  begged 
certain  of  his  friends  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  present  his  name  again  as  a 
candidate  for  presidency  unless  the  country 
was  prepared  to  take  the  situation  in  a 
heroic  spirit.  He  didn't  want  to  be  head 
of  a  parochially-minded  people.  The 
papers  of  this  afternoon  have  lifted  us  out 
of  parochialism.  The  speakers  see  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  people  who  in  some  respects 
have  perfectly  tremendous  assets  toward  a 
vigorous,  wholesome,  proficient  national 
life.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  where 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the 
West  can  speak  as  these  states  can.  I  need 
not  speak  about  the  commingling  of  races, 
I  need  not  speak  about  the  noble  social  simi- 
larity that  prevails  among  us  all  over.  All 
of  these  are  tremendous  assets  toward  mu- 
tual understanding.  And  when  there  are 
shortcomings,  it  is  part  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  see  what  we  can  do  about  it.  A 
speaker  told  an  audience  in  this  city  the 
other  night  that  we  were  a  gregarious  peo- 
ple, that  we  delighted  in  crowds  and 
didn't  delight  in  serious  or  high  thinking. 
These  may  be  some  of  our  shortcomings. 

Most  of  us  agree  with  the  principles  put 
forth  this  afternoon  to  the  audience.  Dr. 
Bagley  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  how- 
ever much  we  may  need  vocational  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  we  need  more  and  yet 
more  of  a  finer,  richer,  more  liberal  educa- 
tion— education  towards  culture,  education 
towards  citizenship.  And  yet,  I  pause  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  quantity  or  quality 
of  education  that  we  want.  No  country  in 
the  world  has  so  many  college  graduates  as 
we  have,  no  country  in  the  world  graduates 
so  large  a  proportion  of  high-school  boys 
and  girls  as  we.  More  than  twenty-five 
thousand  persons  graduate  each  year  from 
our  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  from  our  high  schools. 


When  we  talk  about  culture,  higher  stand- 
ards of  citizenship,  and  before  we  vex  our- 
selves too  much  about  those  who  never 
enter  rural  high  schools,  ought  we  not  to 
ask  whether  the  historical  liberal  educa- 
tion of  high-school  and  college  has  vindi- 
cated itself?  What  is  the  matter  with  our 
college  education,  our  high-school  educa- 
tion as  we  have  had  it?  Five  hundred 
thousand  college  graduates  among  our  pop- 
ulation, and  yet  little  Switzerland  uses 
more  literary  journals  of  high  quality  than 
America !  This  is  an  educational  problem 
for  us  to  consider.  We  can  hardly  support 
a  well-edited,  well-written  journal  of  litera- 
ture in  America  to-day.  Faced  by  world 
problems,  we  have  hardly  a  score  of  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  who  have  learned  to  think 
in  world  terms,  internationally.  Let  us  as- 
sure ourselves  that  we  have  an  elite  that 
has  learned  to  think  otherwise  than  pa- 
rochially. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difficulty  with  our  higher  education 
and  some  day  put  to  the  test  we  shall  find, 
like  the  editors  of  the  London  paper  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Bagley,  that  our  schools,  so  long 
challenged,  are  a  broken  reed  in  time  of 
distress.  Dull  work  is  urged,  but  who  ever 
thought  Greek  verse  was  other  than  dull 
work?  Why  has  not  it  disciplined  the 
mind,  and  made  the  student  ashamed  of  the 
sin  of  not  using  his  brains  ?  The  underly- 
ing theory  of  our  liberal  education  is 
wrong.  Not  that  we  want  softness  and  li- 
cense, freedom  and  laxity,  but  somehow  or 
other  there  must  come  purposiveness  and 
intelligence. 

Dr.  Bagley  has  said  that  the  people  have 
not  learned  to  think  towards  termini  dis- 
tantly located.  Right !  But  can  and  do 
our  educated  men  think  so  ?  Have  we,  you 
and  I,  learned  to  bend  our  minds,  hour 
after  hour,  and  night  after  night,  to  work 
out  the  problems  of  education?    We  our- 
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selves,  representing  the  educational  lead- 
ership of  this  country  (why  didn't  Dr. 
Prosser  touch  on  educational  leadership?) 
have  not  yet  learned  to  think  toward  ter- 
mini distantly  located.  As  we  have  not 
learned,  it  is  hardly  becoming  for  us  any 
more  than  for  those  who  judged  the  Eng- 
lish public  schools,  to  sit  in  criticism  on  the 
regions  outside  of  us.  The  self-criticism  of 
Bagley  and  Prosser  are  good  for  us.  If  we 
in  America  are  to  go  through  the  process  of 
searching  of  our  souls,  we  ourselves  are 
under  obligation  to  learn  to  think  na- 
tionally, outside  of  our  parochial  limita- 
tions, to  think  rigorously,  to  think  hard,  to 
think  in  terms  of  distant  goals,  to  scrutinize 
and  analyze  the  vague  terms  of  our  phi- 
losophy. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  show  how  the  task  should  be  done. 

David  Snedden 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  that,  sup- 
ported by  the  demands  of  individual  citizens, 
women's  clubs,  civic  organizations  and  the 
daily  press,  the  school  authorities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  recently  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  20  additional  kindergartens.  This 
means  that  when  the  estimate  they  have  pre- 
sented to  the  proper  authorities  has  been 
formally  approved,  approximately  1,000  more 
children  between  four  and  six  years  old  in  San 
Francisco  will  receive  the  training  which  the 
kindergarten  gives,  through  its  play-work, 
songs,  games  and  stories. 

Until  recently  San  Francisco  has  not  been  as 
advanced  as  most  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  providing  public  education  for  chil- 
dren under  primary-school  age,  having  but  11 
kindergartens  publicly  supported.  This  was 
the  more  surprising  because  it  had  the  most 
famous  of  the  early  kindergarten  philanthro- 
pies; and  for  years  no  other  city  had  so  many 
or  such  generously  provided  beneficences  of 
this  kind. 

Two  factors  of  universal  interest  stand  out 


in  the  action  of  the  San  Francisco  school 
board:  The  passage  of  a  new  form  of  kinder- 
garten legislation  in  California  three  years 
ago,  and  the  thorough  canvass  of  the  state,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  to  arouse  parents  and 
educators  to  the  opportunities  the  new  law 
brings. 

California  now  has  one  of  the  best  kinder- 
garten laws  in  the  country.  It  says  that  when- 
ever parents  of  25  children  of  kindergarten 
age  who  live  within  a  mile  of  an  elementary 
school  want  a  kindergarten,  the  way  is  open  for 
them  to  get  one  simply  by  petitioning  the  local 
educational  authorities. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  law  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  through 
systematic  effort,  that  any  marked  advantage 
was  reaped  from  its  favorable  provisions.  A 
number  of  agencies  contributed  to  make  the 
law  effective.  In  1914  a  special  collaborator  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  who 
is  also  a  field  secretary  of  the  National  Kinder- 
garten Association,  began  cooperating  with 
parents  and  state  and  local  school  officials  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  more  classes. 
Through  her  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  citizens 
within  and  without  the  schools,  the  number  of 
girls  and  boys  receiving  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion throughout  California  has  practically 
doubled  since  this  extension  work  was  begun. 

Los  Angeles,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample, now  has  133  kindergartens,  as  compared 
with  74  in  1912.  Oakland,  which  had  only  3- 
kindergartens  before  the  law  passed,  has  30  at 
the  present  time.  San  Francisco  is  the  most 
recent  instance  of  a  systematic  campaign  of 
petitioning  resulting  in  an  increase  in  kinder- 
garten facilities. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Board  of  Estimate  has  appropriated 
$5,900,239  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  erect 
new  schools,  acquire  new  sites  and  alter  and 
equip  old  buildings  to  wipe  out  part  time  as 
far  as  possible.  The  following  statements  in 
regard  to  plans  have  been  given  out  by  the  con- 
troller of  the  city  and  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education.    Controller  Prendergast : 

The  appropriation  of  $5,900,239  is  $1,104,027  in 
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excess  of  the  amount  requested  by  the  Board  of 
Education  because  larger  buildings  are  provided 
for  Public  Schools  29  and  135,  Brooklyn,  than  were 
requested  and  funds  are  provided  for  an  extra 
building  in  Brownsville.  The  appropriation  in- 
cludes $794,017  for  additions  to  the  Newtown  High 
School  in  Elmhurst  and  the  Bryant  High  School  in 
Long  Island  City.  It  also  includes  $4,002,195  to 
provide  funds  to  complete  the  reorganization  in 
The  Bronx,  including  one  new  building;  to  reor- 
ganize the  schools  on  the  upper  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, between  97th  and  113th  Streets;  to  relieve 
congestion  in  the  Williamsburg,  Greenpoint  and 
Brownsville  sections  of  Brooklyn;  to  replace  old 
Public  School  29,  at  Columbia  and  Amity  Streets; 
to  construct  a  new  building  to  relieve  Public 
School  135,  in  the  Eugby  section,  and  to  provide 
additional  accommodations  for  Public  School  6,  in 
Long  Island  City. 

The  present  appropriation,  together  with  $807,- 
260  appropriated  last  year  for  districts  25  and  26, 
The  Bronx,  and  Public  School  89,  Brooklyn,  will 
affect  schools  which  will  accommodate  150,000  chil- 
dren. It  will  take  26,948  children,  or  71  per  cent, 
of  those  on  part  time  off  part  time;  it  will  take 
29,547,  or  34  per  cent,  of  those  on  double  session  off 
double  session,  and  it  will  provide  additional  capac- 
ity for  30,914  children  which  can  be  used  for  the 
reduction  of  oversized  classes,  for  high-school  pur- 
poses, for  growth  and  for  abandoning  275  unsatis- 
factory classrooms. 

President  Willcox,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: ' 

To  provide  for  accommodation  on  the  basis  of  a 
reserved  seat  for  the  exclusive  use  of  each  child 
would  involve  an  expenditure  for  new  buildings  of 
at  least  $42,000,000.  Even  this  amount  would 
make  no  provision  for  future  growth  of  the  school 
population.  Paced  with  this  situation  a  reserved 
seat  for  every  child  is  simply  an  impossibility  in 
the  present  financial  condition  of  New  York  City. 

A  duplicate  school  organization  is  by  no  means 
a  new  thing  in  New  York,  for  over  100,000  of  the 
children  registered  on  September  30,  1915,  in  the 
elementary  schools  were  in  double  organization 
classes. 

Physical  changes  in  the  existing  buildings,  how- 
ever, constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  broad  com- 
prehensive program  for  adequate  accommodations. 
Of  the  sum  appropriated  to-day  only  $369,892  is 
for  such  alterations  and  only  $310,270  is  for  new 
equipment,  while  $4,222,260  is  for  new  buildings 


and  sites.  All  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  adapted 
to  a  duplicate  school  organization. 

These  physical  changes  in  the  school  jdant  do  not 
necessarily  involve  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
"Gary  plan, "  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  not 
committing  itself  in  regard  to  any  prescribed  form 
of  duplicate  organization  and  administration.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  entirely  free  to  approve  and 
adopt  such  form  of  organization  as  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  shall  find  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  New  York  City. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS 

The  Council  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  has  appointed  a  number 
of  committees.  These,  with  their  chairmen, 
are  as  follows : 

Academic  Freedom  and  Academic  Tenure:  A. 
A.  Young  (economics),  Cornell  University. 

Methods  of  Appointment  and  Promotion :  J.  M. 
Coulter  (botany),  Chicago  University. 

Methods  of  Recruiting  the  Teaching  Profes- 
sion (by  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  etc.)  : 
G.  E.  Barnett  (economics),  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Limits  of  Standardization  of  Institutions,  etc. : 
T.  F.  Holgate  (mathematics),  Northwestern 
University. 

Qualifications  for  Membership:  Frederic  C. 
Woodward  (law),  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University. 

Organization  of  Local  Chapters  or  Groups: 
John  R.  Commons  (economics),  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Causes  and  Remedies  for  the  Alleged  Decline 
of  Intellectual  Interests  of  College  Students : 
Evarts  B.  Greene  (history),  University  of 
Illinois. 

Desirability  and  Practicability  of  Increased 
Migration  and  Interchange  of  Graduate  Stu- 
dents: A.  O.  Leuschner  (astronomy),  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

University  Ethics:  John  Dewey  (philosophy), 
Columbia  University. 

Distinctions  between  the  Several  Honorary  De- 
grees and  the  Basis  for  conferring  them : 
R.  M.  Wenley  (philosophy),  University  of 
Michigan. 

Feasibility  and  Method  of  utilizing  the  Gov- 
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eminent  Scientific  Bureaus  at  Washington 
and  elsewhere — in  Cooperation,  etc.:  E.  D. 
Durand  (statistics),  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Cooperation  with  Latin- American  Universities 
to  promote  Exchange  Professorships  and 
Fellowships,  etc. :  L.  S.  Rowe  (political  sci- 
ence), University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Recommendations  of  the  Second  Pan-Amer- 
ican Scientific  Congress:  J.  D.  M.  Ford 
(Spanish),  Harvard  University. 

Handbook  of  American  Universities  and  Col- 
leges: J.  McKeen  Cattell  (psychology), 
Columbia  University. 

Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree :  James  R. 
Angell  (psychology),  Chicago  University. 

Systems  of  Pensions  and  Insurance  for  Uni- 
versity Teachers:  H.  F.  Stone  (law),  Colum- 
bia University. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

At  the  ninety-ninth  convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  to  be  held  in  Hutchinson 
Court  on  June  6,  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  quarter-centennial  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  convocation  addresses  will  include 
the  following: 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  president. 

On  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  the  university, 
Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  Sc.D., 
professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  geology 
and  paleontology. 

On  behalf  of  the  alumni  of  the  graduate  and 
professional  schools,  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago,  1894). 

On  behalf  of  the  alumni  of  the  colleges,  William 
Scott  Bond,  Ph.B.  (Chicago,  1897). 

On  behalf  of  the  students,  James  Oliver  Mur- 
dock,  president  of  the  Undergraduate  Council. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Harry 
A.  Wheeler. 

On  behalf  of  the  founder  of  the  university,  Mr. 
John  D.  Kockefeller,  Jr. 

Following  the  addresses  will  occur  the  confer- 
ring of  honorary  degrees  on  a  group  of  men 
distinguished  in  various  fields.  On  the  day 
before,  J une  5,  will  be  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  New  York  state 
commissioner  of  education. 


Dr.  William  Tkufant  Foster,  president  of 
Peed  College,  will  be  the  orator  for  the  com- 
mencement of  Western  Reserve  University. 

At  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  address  to  the 
graduating  class  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Leo 
Hendrik  Baekeland,  the  industrial  chemist  of 
New  York  City. 

The  commencement  address  at  the  Pose 
Polytechnic  Institute  will  be  given  on  June  8 
by  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Benjamin,  dean  of  the 
schools  of  engineering  of  Purdue'  University. 

The  commencement  address  at  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown,  on  June  15,  will  be  de- 
livered by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  New  York 
state  commissioner  of  education. 

George  Woodbury  Bunnell,  from  1875  to 
1893  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
California,  and  since  1893  withdrawn  from 
teaching,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  emeritus. 

In  case  Chancellor  Brown  has  not  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  illness  to  return  to  the  New 
York  University  for  commencement  exercises, 
Dr.  George  Alexander,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  on  University  Place  and  presi- 
dent of  the  university  council,  will  act  as 
chancellor. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Pratt,  professor  of  biology  at 
Haverford  College,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  during  the  first  half  of  the  next  college 
year  to  engage  in  relief  work  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lionel  Smith,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  the  senior  resident  fellow,  has 
been  elected  master  of  the  college. 

Leon  J.  Russell,  supervising  principal  of 
the  Towanda  (Penna.)  Public  Schools,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Bradford 
County  schools,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Herbert  S.  Putnam. 

Dr.  Leete  has  announced  that  Eugene  H. 
Lehman  has  become  associated  with  him  in  the 
management  of  the  Leete  School,  New  York 
City,  which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Lehman-Leete  School  for  Girls.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth M.  Griffith,  recently  assistant  principal  of 
Miss  Church's  School,  Boston,  will  be  the  head 
mistress. 
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Professor  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, gave  the  annual  public  lecture  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  at  Ottawa  on  May  17. 
His  subject  was  "  Shakespeare's  Songs,"  and 
the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  the  singing  of  a 
number  of  the  songs,  most  of  them  to  original 
or  contemporary  airs,  by  M.  Ancoine  de  Vally, 
formerly  lyric  tenor  of  the  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels Opera  Houses,  and  now  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Truman  Lee  Kelley,  adjunct  professor 
of  educational  psychology  and  director  of  the 
psychological  clinic  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
will  conduct  courses  in  the  summer  session  of 
the  University  of  Washington. 

At  New  York  University  three  important 
appointments  have  been  made  in  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance — John  R. 
Turner,  of  Cornell  University,  to  be  professor  of 
economics ;  David  Friday,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  to  be  professor  of  finance ;  and  A.  W. 
Taylor,  of  Washington  State  College,  to  be 
instructor  in  economics. 

Eugene  Cook  Bingham,  Ph.D.,  director  of 
the  department  of  chemistry  at  Richmond  Col- 
lege and  assistant  physicist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  James  Gayley  laboratory  and  head  of  the 
department  of  chemistry  at  Lafayette  College, 
to  take  the  place  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Edward  Hart.  J.  Hunt  Wilson, 
Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry. 

The  appointments  of  Richard  Austin  Rice, 
Jr.,  as  professor  of  English,  and  Dr.  Joel  E. 
Goldthwaite,  as  professor  of  hygiene  and  phys- 
ical education,  are  announced  by  Smith  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Rice  takes  the  chair  vacated  by 
President  McCracken,  of  Yassar  College. 

In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University,  Assistant  Professor  George  Henry 
Nettleton  has  been  promoted  to  a  professorship 
of  English.  Rev.  John  Clark  Archer,  at  pres- 
ent lecturer  on  missions,  has  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  missions  in  the  school  of  religion. 
Dr.  Clarence  Henry  Haring  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  history  in  the  academic 
department    and    Dr.    Howard  Wadsworth 


Church  has  been  promoted  from  an  instructor- 
ship  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  German. 

At  Columbia  University  promotions  have 
been  made  as  follows :  A.  A.  Livingston  to  be  as- 
sociate professor  of  Italian;  Edward  J.  Forticr 
to  be  assistant  professor  of  French,  and  W.  K. 
Gregory  to  be  assistant  professor  of  vertebrate 
paleontology. 

Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity from  1886  to  1899,  died  on  May  26,  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year.  Before  his  election  to 
the  presidency  he  had  held  the  chair  of  sacred 
literature  and  New  Testament  Greek  in  Yale 
Theological  Seminary. 

Marshall  S.  Snow,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died 
on  May  20.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  class  of  1865,  and  had  been  con- 
nected with  Washington  University  since  1871 
as  professor  of  history  and  dean  of  the  college. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Edward  Anthony 
Beck,  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
since  1902,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Hobart  Williams,  of  Cheshire,  Conn., 
formerly  of  Chicago  has,  it  is  reported,  set 
aside  a  gift  of  $2,000,000  for  ten  Illinois  edu- 
cational and  charitable  institutions,  and  prop- 
erty for  the  University  of  Chicago  producing 
an  annual  rental  of  over  $100,000.  Out  of  this 
sum  Mr.  Williams  reserves  $60,000  a  year  dur- 
ing his  life. 

By  the  will  of  Thomas  Wistar  Brown,  for 
years  president  of  the  Haverford  College 
board  of  managers,  $350,000  has  been  given 
the  college  for  special  graduate  work  in  soci- 
ology, biblical  literature,  philosophy  and  his- 
tory. The  Gideon  Scull  gift  of  a  chair  in  Eng- 
lish constitutional  history  is  $146,000  instead 
of  $100,000,  as  at  first  believed.  This  sum,  to- 
gether with  the  sale  of  land  in  West  Phila- 
delphia for  $72,000,  gives  the  college  more  than 
$560,000  for  use  next  year. 

Amherst  College  has  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Crane  of 
the  class  of  1854,  who  left  all  his  property, 
amounting  to  about  $75,000,  for  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  college  library,  but 
reserving  the  income  for  his  widow  during  her 
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life.  From  time  to  time  Mrs.  Crane  had  paid 
over  to  the  college  about  half  the  amount,  and 
now  the  balance  of  $40,000  becomes  available. 

An  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  Princeton  graduates  enrolled  as  subscribers 
to  the  Alumni  Fund,  and  an  increase  of  $15,- 
000  in  the  subscription  are  reported  by  Major 
Francis  G.  Landon,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  graduate  council.  The  sum 
of  $75,000  has  been  raised  as  compared  with 
$60,000  for  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

A  second  scholarship  paying  $200  a  year  has 
-been  established  by  the  Yale  Association  of 
Rhode  Island  and  will  be  awarded  for  the  first 
time  next  fall.  Under  the  terms  of  the  scholar- 
ship, it  will  be  given  to  any  boy  of  Rhode 
Island  citizenship  who  needs  financial  assist- 
ance to  gain  a  college  education.  It  can  be 
used  either  for  the  scientific  or  academic 
course. 

Berea  College  has  received  a  bequest  of 
$40,000  from  the  late  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James,  of 
New  York  city.  The  sum  is  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  educational  and  religious  work 
of  Berea  College  among  the  people  of  the 
southern  mountains  and  will  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  women's  dormitory,  which  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  donor. 

Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  is  planning  to 
build  a  new  women's  dormitory,  science  build- 
ing, plant  industry  building,  water  tank,  la- 
goon and  bleachers  this  year,  representing  a 
total  expenditure  of  more  than  $230,000. 

Columbia  University  is  seeking  an  endow- 
ment of  $1,000,000  for  its  new  dental  depart- 
ment, which  will  open  as  soon  as  subscriptions 
permit.  The  dental  school  will  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  university  medical  school,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  four-year  dentistry  course  will 
be  devoted  to  the  regular  medical  studies.  A 
dental  dispensary,  where  the  students  will  ob- 
tain clinical  experience,  will  be  established  at 
the  Yanderbilt  Clinic. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation states  that  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stanley  Bode,  who  left  an  estate  valued  at 


about  $160,000,  after  providing  for  certain 
legacies,  the  residue  of  the  property  was  left 
in  trust  for  his  mother  and  sister  and  to  the 
survivor  of  them  and  subject  thereto,  a  bequest 
of  $10,500  to  Epsom  College  for  one  founda- 
tion scholarship  and  the  ultimate  residue  to 
the  University  of  London  for  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship  in  pathology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Of  the 
property  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  wife,  he 
gives,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  legacies  to 
her  relatives,  $5,000  each  to  the  London  School 
of  Medicine  for  Women,  the  New  Hospital  for 
Women,  and  the  pathologic  department  of  the 
New  Hospital  for  Women,  and  any  residue  to 
the  New  Hospital  for  Women. 

Nearly  £7,000  has  been  collected  to  endow 
a  chair  in  Russian  at  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham. Between  £10,000  and  £12,000  is  re- 
quired. 

A  conference  f  or  school  committee  members, 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  high-school 
principals  will  be  held  at  Harvard  University, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, from  June  26  to  July  1.  The  chief 
aim  of  this  conference  is  to  bring  together 
these  school  administrators  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  acquaintance  and  cooperative  effort  in 
improving  school  administration  throughout 
the  state. 

Acting  upon  the  petition  presented  by 
Palaeopitus  in  behalf  of  the  student  body,  the 
administration  committee  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege has  decided  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a 
reconsideration  of  their  action  in  the  case  of 
F.  S.  Wilson.  Wilson  was  suspended  from 
college  because  of  an  editorial  written  by  him 
and  published  in  the  Jack  o'  Lantern,  criti- 
cizing the  faculty  action  in  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing credit  for  attendance  at  Plattsburg.  Ap- 
proximately 1,000  students  signed  a  petition  re- 
questing his  reinstatement  and  the  document 
was  presented  to  the  faculty  by  Palaeopitus. 
The  reply  of  the  committee  on  administration 
contained  the  veto  of  the  committee  which  read : 
"  Voted — That  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee on  administration  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  reconsidering  the  action  by  which 
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F.  S.  Wilson  was  separated  from  college."  Ac- 
companying* the  formal  vote  was  a  further 
statement  of  the  committee  to  the  effect  that 
"  The  attention  of  the  petitioners  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  '  separation  from  college '  is  not 
the  same  as  permanent  separation  and  that  it 
differs  from  suspension  only  in  that  the  date 
of  its  termination  is  left  to  be  fixed  by  later 
action  of  the  committee  upon  application  of 
the  man  separated." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  9,  Sir 
Philip  Magnus  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  general  demand 
that  had  been  expressed  for  an  exhaustive  in- 
quiry into  our  present  educational  system, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  sci- 
ence to  occupy  a  more  important  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools,  he  could  make  any 
statement  as  to  the  proposal  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  royal  commission  to  consider  and  to 
report  upon  the  question  of  the  organization  of 
education  in  this  country.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Asquith  said :  "  When  the  government  are  in 
possession  of  the  results  of  the  various  in- 
quiries they  have  set  on  foot  it  will  be  possible 
to  decide  whether  any  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  setting  up  a  royal  commission." 

A  party  of  160  Serbian  youths  and  children 
have  arrived  at  Southampton  in  charge  of  a 
representative  of  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund  in 
order  to  pursue  their  studies  in  England. 
Wyclif  Hall  at  Oxford  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  by  the  trustees  for 
their  temporary  accommodation.  A  Belgian 
school  has  been  opened  at  Letchworth  and  150 
Belgian  children  are  being  taught  in  their 
own  languages. 

In  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  zool- 
ogy and  German  will  be  given.  The  courses 
will  begin  on  J une  5  and  continue  until  August 
12.  They  are  designed  primarily  for  pre-med- 
ical  students.  As  usual  the  twelve  weeks'  sum- 
mer term  of  the  cooperative  courses  in  the 
college  of  engineering  will  continue.  In  1917 
a  general  summer  school  is  projected,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  of  non-professional 
students. 


Four  volumes  of  a  "  History  of  Education 
in  Iowa,"  written  by  Dr.  Clarence  R.  Aurner, 
have  been  published  by  The  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa.  The  work  when  complete  will 
comprise  six  large  volumes. 

According  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
a  recent  enumeration  and  classification  of 
books  in  the  different  libraries  of  Harvard 
University  show  that  the  Cambridge  institu- 
tion owns  183,317  more  books  than  Yale,  the 
next  largest  college  library,  and  if,  in  the  total 
number,  Harvard's  705,225  pamphlets  are  in- 
cluded, the  university  has  888,542  more  vol- 
umes than  the  next  largest  college  library  in 
the  country.  The  number  of  volumes  owned 
by  Yale  University  is  approximately  one  mill- 
ion. Columbia  ranks  third  with  550,000 
books ;  Cornell  is  fourth  with  455,129 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania fifth  with  400,000;  Princeton  sixth  with 
353,845;  and  Michigan  seventh  with  352,718. 
Harvard  University  has  1,183,317  volumes  and 
705,225  pamphlets,  which  makes  a  total  of 
1,888,542.  The  main  collection  in  the  college 
library  totals  1,113,678  and  in  the  special  li- 
braries are  78,056  volumes.  The  remainder 
are  distributed  in  different  departmental  li- 


braries as  follows: 

Law  School  183,723 

Andover  Theological  School  157,724 

Zoological  Museum   94,555 

Medical  School   73,067 

Phillips  Library    49,404 

Arnold  Arboretum    37,463 

Gray  Herbarium    26,625 

Blue  Hill  Observatory    22,981 

Bussey  Institution    19,271 

Peabody  Museum    12,767 

Dental  School    12,228 


In  addition  to  the  large  numbers  in  the  collec- 
tion of  first  editions  and  valuable  books,  there 
is  the  Harry  Elkins  Widener  collection  at  Har- 
vard, and  other  groups  of  rare  books  which  have 
been  bequeathed  to  the  University  Library. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  claim  to  be  entirely 
self-supporting.  Of  3,174  enrolled,  754  men 
and  250  women  have  testified  that  they  are 
making  their  own  way.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  blanks  filled  out  by  the  students  when 
registering.  As  might  be  expected,  even  more 
students  are  doing  something  to  maintain 
themselves.    Men  who  are  partially  self-sup- 
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porting  number  802,  and  women  247.  Two 
hundred  men  and  792  women  acknowledge  a 
full  debt  to  others  for  their  education,  while 
64  men  and  62  women  gave  no  information  as 
to  the  source  of  their  income.  Recorder 
Stone  claims  only  approximate  accuracy  for 
the  figures,  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  outside  work 
done,  in  order  that  leniency  may  be  gained  if 
the  student  gets  into  scholastic  difficulty,  or 
that  tuition  fees  may  be  remitted. 

The  degree  of  master  of  business  adminis- 
tration has  been  established  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Candidates  for  this  degree  must  have 
previously  received  the  bachelor's  degree,  and 
must  complete  a  course  of  study  extending 
over  two  college  years;  they  must  also  present 
a  thesis  representing  original  work  in  some 
phase  of  business  research ;  they  must  also  have 
had  not  less  than  four  years  of  business  ex- 
perience. 

College  classes  have  made  many  short  trips 
to  farms  and  students  have  been  compelled  to 
secure  one  or  more  years'  farm  experience  be- 
fore graduating,  but  few  classes  have  been  re- 
quired to  do  all  of  their  work  on  the  farm. 
The  farm  management  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Columbia  will  make  one 
of  its  classes  spend  its  entire  time  on  the  better 
farms  of  the  state  next  summer.  The  stu- 
dents and  the  professor  in  charge  will  live  in 
tents  in  the  country  and  will  have  the  best 
farmers  in  the  various  communities  which  they 
visit  as  teachers.  In  this  way  they  will  get  the 
farm  point  of  view  and  actual  farm  methods 
of  planning  the  year's  work  as  they  could  get 
them  in  no  other  way.  Two  groups  of  stu- 
dents will  go  into  the  country  this  way.  One 
will  spend  its  time  in  studying  methods  of 
organizing  the  farm  business,  choosing  the 
farm,  laying  out  the  fields,  locating  and  plan- 
ning buildings,  planning  the  cropping  system, 
stocking  the  farm  and  similar  matters.  The 
other  group  will  study  plans  of  managing  the 
farm  after  it  has  been  established  as  a  busi- 
ness, including  such  problems  as  handling 
labor  and  live  stock,  making  the  best  use  of 
crops  and  properly  relating  the  various  parts 
of  the  farm  enterprise.  A  similar  course 
offered  on  the  dairy  farms  of  another  state 


has  proved  successful,  but  so  far  as  is  known 
no  other  university  has  offered  such  a  course 
on  the  diversified  farms  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  farms  on  which  corn,  hogs 
and  beef  cattle  are  the  principal  products. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  Associate 
Professor  Hall-Quest  has  been  made  full  pro- 
fessor of  education.  Professor  Hall-Quest  is 
the  author  of  the  forthcoming  book  on  "  Super- 
vised Study,"  published  by  Macmillan.  The 
enlarging  of  the  work  in  The  Curry  Memorial 
School  of  Education  is  promoted  by  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  chair  in  school  administration. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  advance  the  school 
to  the  status  of  an  independent  department 
with  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  education. 
The  school  is  conveniently  housed  in  Peabody 
Hall,  a  beautiful  building  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$62,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia offers  courses  to  men  only,  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  school  of  education  is  compara- 
tively small,  approximating  sixty  students,  but 
by  means  of  extension  lectures  and  various 
kinds  of  publications  the  faculty  of  education 
reaches  practically  every  teacher  of  the  state 
and  a  large  number  of  the  schools.  During  the 
summer  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,250, 
the  school  of  education  assumes  very  large 
proportions.  About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
rollment in  the  summer  school  consists  of 
women. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Eikenberry,  who  for  seven  years 
has  been  teacher  of  botany  in  the  university 
high  school  and  summer-quarter  assistant  in 
the  college  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  the  teaching  of  biological  subjects  in 
the  University  of  Kansas.  He  will  begin  his 
work  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916.  During  the  coming  summer  Mr. 
Eikenberry  will  give  a  two  weeks  course  of 
lectures  on  science  teaching  in  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  also  in  the 
University  of  Montana. 

Professor  Stephen  Everett  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Brown  University  Teachers' 
Association.  Professor  S.  Colvin  was  elected 
a  vice-president,  and  Professor  Jacobs  remains 
secretary.    President  Eaunce  is  ex-officio  a 
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member  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
seventh  Year  Book  of  the  association  has  been 
issued  and  shows  how  widely  national  and 
even  international  is  the  membership  list  of 
the  organization,  which  now  contains  over  a 
thousand  names.  Forty-two  out  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  of  the  union  are  represented,  be- 
sides the  Philippines  and  the  following  for- 
eign countries:  Canada,  Japan,  China,  Burma, 
India,  South  Africa  and  Panama. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

MR.   FLEXNER'S   "A   MODERN  SCHOOL" 

The  General  Education  Board  has  recently 
published  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Flexner  and  entitled  "A  Modern  School." 
The  paper  has  been  sent  out  "  with  a  request 
for  criticism  and  suggestions,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  an  experiment "  of  the  type  sug- 
gested therein. 

Mr.  Flexner  says: 

In  education,  as  in  other  realms,  the  inquiring 
spirit  will  be  the  productive  spirit.  There  is  an 
important,  though  not  very  extensive,  body  of 
educational  literature  of  philosophical  and  in- 
spirational character;  but  there  is  little  of  scien- 
tific quality.  The  scientific  spirit  is  just  begin- 
ning to  creep  into  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  and  progress  is  slow,  because  the  con- 
ditions are  unfavorable.  The  modern  school 
should  be  a  laboratory  from  which  would  issue 
scientific  studies  of  all  kinds  of  educational 
problems — a  laboratory,  first  of  all,  which  would 
test  and  evaluate  critically  the  fundamental  prop- 
ositions on  which  it  is  itself  based,  and  the  results 
as  they  are  obtained. 

To  this  statement  of  facts  and  aims,  most 
educational  workers,  whether  teachers  or  in- 
vestigators, who  have  the  "  inquiring  spirit " 
will  readily  subscribe.  The  characterization 
of  the  now  existing  literature  on  education  is 
in  the  main  correct  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  minimize  the  amount  of  scientific  work 
that  has  been  done.  It  is  not  great,  of  course ; 
but  in  several  lines  a  respectable  beginning 
has  been  made  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  more  in  the  near  future.  Other  sci- 
ences have  passed  through  the  same  process  of 
separation  from  the  parent  of  all  science,  phi- 
losophy and  free  discussion. 


All  true  scientists  at  work  in  the  educa- 
tional field  will  be  glad  for  any  help  from 
whatever  source  it  may  come.  They  will  wel- 
come "  A  Modern  School 99  which  shall  in  a 
large  way  and  with  support  of  ample  funds 
try  to  work  out  carefully  some  of  the  many 
propositions  made  in  Mr.  Flexner's  proposal 
and  elsewhere.  Great  good  would  no  doubt 
come  from  such  an  undertaking.  But  here, 
also,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  has  adopted, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  a  tone  which  seems 
to  suggest  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
many  experiments  now  being  made  along  prac- 
tically every  line  suggested  in  the  pamphlet. 
However,  this  lack  of  acquaintance  with  work 
now  in  progress  is  probably  only  apparent. 
The  Gary  plan  and  Mr.  Breslich's  work  in 
mathematics  are  specifically  mentioned.  If 
the  many  other  interesting  undertakings  are 
passed  over  it  is  probably  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

The  chief  value  of  such  an  experiment  as  is 
here  suggested  would  seem  to  be  that  it  would 
furnish  a  single  great  laboratory  wherein  the 
many  ideas  suggested  in  the  proposal  could  all 
be  worked  out  together  instead  of  bit  by  bit,  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there  as  must  now  be 
done.  In  time,  with  teachers  who  have  not 
acquired  the  routine  and  stereotyped  meth- 
ods of  our  present  system  great  results 
would  follow.  So  much  is  assured  by  the  en- 
couraging results  obtained  in  the  many 
smaller  and  tentative  experiments  already 
under  way.  And  in  a  period  that  has  seen  the 
Gary  plan  developed  and  that  is  now  seeing 
that  system  being  introduced  into  the  largest 
city  in  the  country  there  ought  to  be  no  in- 
superable obstacles  to  this  still  greater  and 
more  general  undertaking.  And  in  order 
to  make  the  results  of  the  most  far-reaching 
importance  it  ought  to  be  carried  out  not  with 
a  few  children  or  even  a  few  schools,  but 
throughout  a  good-sized  system  in  which  all 
grades  and  conditions  of  child  life  might  be 
included.  This  will,  undoubtedly,  involve  seri- 
ous practical  difficulties.  But  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  these  might  be  surmounted  and 
a  modern  school  inaugurated  "  which  would 
test  and  evaluate  critically  the  fundamental 
propositions  on  which  it  is  itself  based." 
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Some  of  the  fundamental  propositions  in 
this  proposal  do  not  seem  to  be  either  clear  or 
consistent  and  these  might  well  be  discussed 
and  clarified  before  the  experiment  begins. 
But  the  difficulty  of  criticizing  such  a  large 
program  in  a  brief  article  is  evident.  It  is,  in 
fact,  second  only  to  that  of  expounding  and 
championing  that  program  in  the  nineteen 
brief  pages  of  Mr.  Flexner's  pamphlet. 

We  may  first  ask  whether  the  method 
adopted  for  proving  the  failure  and  indicating 
the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is  at  all  conclusive.  Among  a  certain 
class  of  writers  the  baiting  of  the  schoolmaster 
is  a  favorite  diversion.  These  critics  are  fond 
of  speaking  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  in 
inverted  Leibnitzian  phrase,  as  the  worst  of 
all  possible  systems.  To  the  reformer,  what- 
ever is,  is  wrong.  No  one,  of  course,  would 
hold  that  the  present  system  is  ideal.  But  its 
failure  can  not  be  proved  or  measured  by  such 
engines  as  the  examinations  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board.  We  would  first  have  to 
settle  the  competence  of  these  examinations 
to  test  education;  rather  than  to  call  for  par- 
rot-like repetition,  merely;  for  regurgitation. 
Do  they  not  call  for  the  most  formal  and  ab- 
stract elements  of  the  subjects  concerned  ?  Do 
not  these  examinations  test  the  ability  and 
skill  to  cram  "  devices  that  represent  stultifica- 
tion "  and  the  wonder-working  efficacy  of 
"  arbitrary  signs "  rather  than  the  degree  of 
education  attained?  But  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  go  into  another  reexamination  of  the 
various  faults  of  examinations  set  by  super- 
visory authorities  who  have  had  no  share  in 
instruction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  state  that  failure  to  enter  everybody 
at  college  is  not  a  clear  proof  of  the  futility 
of  the  present  educational  process. 

The  college  entrance  examination  is  meant 
to  be  selective,  highly  selective.  And  perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  so.  But  failure  should  not  shut 
off  the  defeated  candidate's  right  to  the  best 
educational  opportunities  that  he  is  capable 
of  using.  All  the  people  should  be  given  the 
largest  opportunities  for  growth.  Will  not 
this,  in  fact,  necessitate  selection?  Can  we 
deny  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  founded  in 


nature?  A  word  of  explanation  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  German  system  is  given  at  this 
point  in  Mr.  Flexner's  article.  He  emphasizes 
the  "ruthless  selection"  of  the  German 
gymnasium.  Is  it  not  through  this  selective 
process  and  by  then  bringing  "  family  pres- 
sure, social  pressure,  official  pressure  "  to  bear 
upon  the  selected  group  that  Germany  has 
been  able  to  educate  such  large  numbers  of 
productive  scholars  and  scientists.  It  is  not 
selection,  but  poor  selection  and  the  neglect  of 
the  non-select  that  are  to  be  feared  in  a  school 
system.  And  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Flexner  seems 
to  suggest,  that  this  utterly  incompetent  edu- 
cational system  of  ours  is  yet  competent  to 
give  us  a  valid  estimate  of  the  degree  of  its 
own  failure  is  the  acme  of  sophistication. 

Mr.  Flexner  discusses  most  fully  the  content 
of  the  course  of  study  in  the  contemplated 
"  Modern  School."  And  one  of  the  essentials 
of  any  course  of  study  is  that  it  shall  possess 
vitality,  reality.  All  educational  thinkers 
agree  that  activity  is  educative  only  when  it 
seems  vital  and  real  to  the  actor.  And  all 
would  also  agree  that  no  subject  is  equally 
real  and  genuine  for  all  students.  The  teach- 
ers of  mathematics  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  u  real  "  problems.  They  have  learned  that 
a  problem  about  ohms  and  amperes  is  not 
more  real  to  most  boys  than  problems  about 
the  number  of  leaps  taken  by  a  certain  hare 
before  he  is  overtaken  by  an  equally  hypothet- 
ical hound.  The  truth  is  that  the  feeling  of 
reality  is  a  function  of  experience,  and  experi- 
ences vary.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that 
Shakespeare  is  necessarily  more  vital  and 
genuine  to  most  boys  than  the  simple  quanti- 
tative relations  with  which  every  one  has  to 
do  every  day. 

The  argument  for  the  presentation  of  con- 
crete details  before  abstract  generalizations 
is  well  put,  in  the  following  sentences. 

Our  efforts  at  science  teaching  up  to  this  time 
have  been  disappointing  for  reasons  which  the 
above  outline  avoids:  the  elementary  work  has 
been  altogether  too  incidental;  the  advanced  work 
has  been  prematurely  abstract ;  besides,  general  con- 
ditions have  been  unfavorable.  The  high-school 
boy  who  begins  a  systematic  course  of  physics  or 
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chemistry  without  the  previous  training  above  de- 
scribed lacks  the  basis  in  experience  which  is  needed 
to  make  systematic  science  genuinely  real  to  him. 
The  usual  textbook  in  physics  or  chemistry 
plunges  him  at  once  into  a  world  of  symbols  and 
^definitions  as  abstract  as  algebra.  Had  an  ade- 
quate realistic  treatment  preceded,  the  symbols, 
when  he  finally  reached  them,  would  be  realities. 
The  abyss  between  sense  training  and  intellectual 
training  would  thus  be  bridged. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  educational 
procedure  and  should  be  carried  out  much 
more  fully  than  it  is.  If  the  "  Modern 
School "  can  show  us  how  this  can  be  done 
more  effectively  it  will  render  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

But  when  we  learn  what  is  to  be  the  end  and 
object  of  all  this  "  realistic  training  "  we  seem 
to  be  on  less  certain  ground.  For  example, 
although  we  are  told  that  " '  training  the 
mind '  in  the  sense  in  which  the  claim  is  thus 
made  for  algebra  or  ancient  languages  is  an 
assumption  none  too  well  founded,"  and  again, 
that  "  mental  discipline  is  not  a  real  pur- 
pose " ;  yet  we  also  find,  in  the  same  essay,  that 
"  if  the  modern  school  is  to  be  adequate  to  the 
need  of  modern  life,  this  concrete  training 
must  produce  sheer  intellectual  power."  This 
last  passage  has  the  true  ring  of  the  formal 
disciplinarian.  It  is  as  extreme  as  Fouillee 
in  its  emphasis  on  the  transfer  of  power  ac- 
quired in  the  handling  of  "  concrete  details  " 
to  the  "  difficult  and  involved  intellectual  proc- 
esses "  that  lie  back  of  those  concrete  details. 
Would  it  be  ungracious  to  say  that  our  author 
after  more  or  less  brusquely  bowing  out  at 
the  front  door  our  old  acquaintance  Formal 
Discipline  has  then  surreptitiously  readmitted 
him  at  the  back? 

There  seems  to  be  a  similar  confusion  about 
the  meaning  of  "  useful "  and  "  utilitarian." 
Although  on  page  9  the  distinction  between 
these  terms  is  explicitly  pointed  out,  yet  on 
page  15  when  the  value  of  mathematics  is 
under  discussion  the  commercial  or  technical 
usefulness  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  made  the 
sole  basis  for  selection. 

There  are  very  many  other  questions  raised 
by  this  program — questions  which  we  must 
leave  to  time  and  to  the  "  Modern  School "  to 


settle.  Will  a  child  trained  in  that  school 
"  read  for  sheer  fun  "  at  any  time  "  Homer, 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare "  and  the  rest  ?  May 
not  the  modernization  of  the  curriculum  go 
too  far ;  and  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  past, 
even  the  remote  past,  has  nothing  further  to 
teach  us?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  pupils 
get  more  "  orderly  training "  from  realistic 
subjects  than  from  the  study  of  Latin;  and  is 
inability  to  read  a  Latin  historical  document 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  futility  of  "  four 
years  of  Latin "  ?  What  are  the  practical 
limits  of  the  "  incidental  teaching  "  frequently 
mentioned  and  especially  emphasized  on  page 
17? 

But  the  general  program  promises  interest- 
ing developments  and  the  "  Modern  School 99 
will  if  established  teach  not  only  the  pupils 
but  the  teachers  and  the  nation.  And  how- 
ever one  may  disagree  about  principles  and 
details  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  guid- 
ing thesis  of  this  study.  This  is  stated  as 
follows : 

Modern  education  will  include  nothing  simply 
because  tradition  recommends  it  or  because  its 
inutility  has  not  been  conclusively  established.  It 
proceeds  in  precisely  the  opposite  way:  it  in- 
cludes nothing  for  which  an  affirmative  case  can 
not  now  be  made  out. 

We  do  need  to  take  this  affirmative,  positive 
attitude  toward  our  work  as  teachers.  Every 
age  must  and  in  fact  does  revalue  its  educa- 
tional systems  and  methods.  But  positive  ex- 
perimentation and  constructive  thinking  may 
greatly  aid  in  this  process. 

H.  G.  Good 

Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio 

QUOTATIONS 

REFORM  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION 

Nearly  a  year  ago  we  began  in  these  col- 
lumns,  with  a  deliberate  appreciation  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  to  demand  a  revolution 
in  English  education.  We  well  knew  of  the 
negative  forces  that  had  to  be  overcome.  We 
knew  that  the  existing  government,  whatever 
its  good  will  might  be,  had  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  knowledge  nor  the  driving  force  to 
undertake  forthwith  a  great  step  in  educa- 
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tional  reform.  We  knew  that  the  professional 
journals  were  unlikely  to  support  reform  on  a 
great  scale,  that  many  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  the  state  schools  were  disinclined,  by 
temperament  or  habit,  to  support  any  far- 
reaching  change.  We  knew  that  education 
was  not  a  subject  that  interested  the  great 
British  public.  It  was  clear  that  a  demand 
for  far-reaching  reforms  could  only  succeed  by 
overcoming  a  vast  vis  inertioe,  and  by  stimu- 
lating the  interest  not  only  of  teachers  and 
specialists,  but  of  the  important  and  public- 
spirited  local  education  authorities.  We  ap- 
pealed to  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  to 
come  over  and  help  us,  and  we  note  with  in- 
terest that  Mr.  C.  W.  Crook,  in  his  presiden- 
tial address  at  Buxton  on  April  26,  declared 
that  the  plan  of  reform  which  we  have  brought 
forward  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
The  appeal,  indeed,  has  answered  its  purpose, 
since  it  has  crystallized  the  growing  discon- 
tent of  the  elementary  teachers  with  the  pres- 
ent artificial  distinctions  between  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  systems  of  education,  and 
has  brought  before  thes'e  earnest  men  and 
women,  in  a  new  form,  the  educational  dis- 
abilities that  blight  the  future  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  England.  Mr.  Hodge  is  con- 
tent to  demand  that  every  child  of  ability 
should  have  the  best  education  possible  and 
advocates  the  provision  of  more  than  one  type 
of  secondary  school.  We  demand  secondary 
education  for  all,  that  is  to  say,  a  liberal  train- 
ing for  four  years  from  the  age  of  eleven  in  a 
school  specially  designed  to  give  each  child 
such  an  outfit  for  life  as  belongs  to  his  special 
ability.  Neither  Mr.  Hodge's  ideal  nor  ours 
is  available  to-day.  The  teachers  know,  and 
none  know  better,  that  the  children  who  pass 
out  of  their  hands  at  the  ages  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  the  flower  of  their  flock,  are 
not  equipped  for  the  life  that  lies  before  them. 

The  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
of  1909  in  denouncing  this  state  of  things  was 
generalizing  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
teachers  who  have  seen  the  boys  and  girls 
whom  they  have  fostered  drawn  out  into  a 
world  that  offers  them  neither  moral  nor  men- 
tal guidance.  The  two  million  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  years 


who  to-day  are  receiving  no  form  of  guidance 
or  instruction  or  help  are  the  living  fruit  of 
our  national  system  of  education.  To  end 
such  a  state  of  things  is,  we  know,  the  pas- 
sionate desire  of  the  teachers  of  this  country, 
and  we  appealed  to  the  teachers  themselves 
with  very  little  doubt  of  the  result.  Our  hope 
has  been  justified.  The  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try, a  class  second  to  none  in  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  duty,  are  to-day  roused  to  action 
in  a  measure  that  no  government  can  over- 
look, and  are  determined  to  secure  a  revolu- 
tion in  national  education  and  to  sweep  away 
the  artificial  grading  and  unreality  of  the 
present  system.  Moreover,  they  know,  as  few 
others  can  know,  how  the  war  has  brought  a 
crisis  that  must  be  met  here  and  now.  The 
demand  for  child  labor  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  government,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  at  this  moment  creating  an  economic  prob- 
lem which  will  prove  of  the  most  thorny  com- 
plexity at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  lives  that 
are  being  lost  in  the  field  are  but  a  fraction 
of  the  lives  that  are  being  ruined  behind  the 
battle  lines.  At  the  very  moment  when  we 
ought  to  be  building  up  economic  reserves  in 
human  lives  we  are  recklessly  endangering  the 
next  generation.  The  teachers  know  this  only 
too  well,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they 
join  in  the  demand  for  revolution.  In  every 
part  of  the  country  they  are  debating  the 
question,  and  in  the  next  few  weeks  the  de- 
mand for  fundamental  reform,  inaudible  a 
year  ago,  will  be  heard  on  all  sides. 

We  do  not  claim  that  all  these  teachers 
are  adopting  the  particular  scheme  of  reform 
that  we  have  advocated;  but  they  are  debat- 
ing it  and  are  determined  to  secure  some  sys- 
tem that  will  check  at  the  source  the  fearful 
waste  in  English  lives  which  they  see  in  prog- 
ress. The  same  spirit  has  passed  from  the 
teachers  to  the  local  educational  administra- 
tive authorities.  The  representative  managers 
of  the  London  County  Council  schools  are  de- 
bating the  proposal  for  a  royal  commission 
on  education.  These  managers  represent  in- 
structed public  opinion  on  national  education 
in  a  very  special  way.  They  know  the  work- 
ing of  the  schools,  they  know  the  needs  of 
the   children,   and  they  know  the  parents. 
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Bepresentative  managers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  the  pressure  that  they  will  bring  to 
bear  on  local  authorities  and,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  on  "Whitehall,  will  prove  no 
mean  factor  in  revolution.  Teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators who  represent  direct  knowledge 
of  individual  schools  and  individual  house- 
holds in  the  great  industrial  centers  cannot  in- 
deed be  neglected.  Those  at  Westminster  who 
are  watching  the  drift  of  things  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  growth  of  public  opinion  on  edu- 
cation in  the  constituencies.  He  will  be  a  wise 
member  of  Parliament  who,  in  advance  of  the 
Cabinet  and  with  the  views  of  teachers  and 
local  administrators  in  mind,  becomes  an  ad- 
vocate of  immediate  educational  reform. 

— The  Times  Educational  Supplement. 


THE  NEW  MARYLAND  EDUCATION 

LAW 

The  Legislature  of  1914  (Chapter  844  of  the 
Acts  of  1914)  provided  for  the  appointment  by 
the  governor  of  a  commission  of  three  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  public  schools  and  state-aided 
educational  institutions  of  Maryland.  The 
commission  was  to  call  to  its  assistance  ex- 
pert help  from  any  private  or  public  founda- 
tion. Governor  Goldsborough  appointed  a  com- 
mission composed  of  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr., 
chairman,  Dr.  J.  McPherson  Scott,  mayor  of 
Hagerstown,  and  Colonel  A.  W.  Sisk,  of  Pres- 
ton. The  commission  asked  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  of  New  York  City  to  conduct  the 
survey  for  the  state,  and  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  agreed  to  undertake  the  work  and 
to  make  the  survey,  appropriating  from  the 
funds  of  the  General  Education  Board  such 
money  as  might  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  after  the  state  appropriation  of  $5,000 
had  been  exhausted. 

The  General  Education  Board  at  once  sent 
its  representatives  into  the  state.  They  went 
into  every  county,  visiting  the  public  schools 
and  making  a  close  study  of  conditions.  They 
went  without  any  preconceived  plan  of  reform 
to  which  facts  had  to  adjust  themselves.  They 
went  with  an  open  mind  and  the  study  was 
made  with  the  best  of  spirit  and  with  a  good 
humor  which  invited  and  obtained  a  spirit  of 


cooperation.  This  was  a  very  strong  factor  in 
the  ultimate  result.  The  state  superintendent 
and  all  of  his  associates,  the  county  superin- 
tendents, teachers  and  all  connected  with  the 
schools  were  very  frank  and  open  in  their 
dealings  with  the  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  who,  in  turn,  gave  them 
their  confidence  and  advice. 

The  report  of  the  General  Education  Board 
to  the  commission  was  submitted  last  De- 
cember and  was  gone  over  carefully  in  a  num- 
ber of  conferences.  The  result  was  that  cer- 
tain minor  suggestions  made  by  the  commis- 
sion were  adopted  by  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  commission  in  turn  adopted  the 
report  of  the  General  Education  Board  in  toto. 

The  survey  commission  wants  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  General  Education  Board  came 
into  the  state  on  its  invitation  as  helpers  and 
that  it  was  the  good  temper  and  fairness  dis- 
played in  conducting  the  survey  as  well  as  in 
phrasing  the  report,  which  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  our 
state.  Nor  was  this  due  to  any  lack  of  vigor  in 
presenting  the  point  of  view  of  those  conduct- 
ing the  survey.  It  was  the  result  simply  of 
fair-mindedness  and  willingness  to  listen  to 
every  side  of  the  numerous  questions  raised  and 
to  give  full  weight  to  local  considerations. 

As  a  result  the  legislation  drawn  by  the 
survey  commission  on  the  basis  of  the  sur- 
vey was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  practically 
without  amendment  and  by  overwhelming  votes 
in  both  branches  of  the  general  assembly. 
Nor  did  any  substantial  opposition  develop 
from  any  one  familiar  with  the  educational 
needs  of  the  state. 

Among  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
new  school  law  are  those  having  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  school-board  members,  the 
qualifications  and  powers  of  both  state  and 
county  superintendents,  supervision,  the  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, and  with  local  financial  support  of  the 
schools  and  the  distribution  of  the  state  school 
funds. 

Under  the  old  law,  at  least  a  minority  of  the 
school-board  members,  both  state  and  county, 
had  to  be  from  a  majority  political  party,  and 
the  governor's  appointments  were  "  by  and  with 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  The 
new  law  centers  responsibility  in  the  governor, 
making"  it  possible  for  him  to  appoint  school- 
board  members  solely  upon  the  basis  of  fitness 
and  giving  opportunity  for  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  politics  from  school-board  member- 
ship. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  school  boards  and  of  their  paid  professional 
assistants  were  not  well  defined ;  under  the  new 
law  both  state  and  county  superintendents  are 
given  broad  professional  powers,  thus  centering 
responsibility  for  the  successful  management 
and  conduct  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
professional  agents  of  the  school  boards.  For 
example,  the  state  superintendent  is  given 
advisory  authority  over  the  appointment  of 
county  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  at- 
tendance officers;  also  over  plans  for  new 
school  buildings ;  and  he  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  school  laws.  The 
county  superintendent  is  made  responsible,  for 
example,  for  the  appointment  of  all  teachers, 
the  selection  of  text-books,  and  the  purchase  of 
school  supplies. 

Under  the  old  law,  unqualified  persons  might 
be  employed  as  county  superintendents,  assist- 
ant county  superintendents,  or  supervisors. 
The  new  law  prescribes  minimum  academic 
and  professional  qualifications  for  both  state 
and  county  superintendents,  for  normal  school 
principals,  supervisors,  high-school  principals, 
and  principals  of  elementary  schools  having 
three  or  more  rooms. 

Again,  supervision  was  optional  under  the 
old  law,  but  the  new  law  requires  that  each 
county  having  in  excess  of  one  hundred  teach- 
ers shall  employ  at  least  one  qualified  super- 
visor. 

Under  the  old  law  there  were  some  thirty 
boards,  institutions,  and  persons  empowered 
to  grant  teachers'  certificates,  resulting  in  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  uniformity.  The  new  law 
provides  for  the  state  certification  of  all 
teachers. 

Under  the  old  law  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance was  optional  with  the  county  school 
boards — several  county  school  boards  were  even 
denied  the  right  to  exercise  this  option.  The 
new  law  provides  for  state-wide  compulsory 


school  attendance  of  all  children  between  seven 
and  twelve  years  of  age  the  entire  time  the 
schools  are  in  session;  provision  is  also  made 
for  the  attendance  of  children  thirteen  years 
and  older  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  days 
in  each  school  year;  and  each  county  is  re- 
quired to  employ  at  least  one  attendance 
officer. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  state  school  tax, 
after  deductions  for  specific  purposes,  such  as 
aid  to  high  schools  and  teachers'  pensions,  was 
distributed  among  the  counties  and  the  city 
of  Baltimore  without  condition.  The  new  law 
requires  that  each  county,  to  receive  its  appor- 
tionment of  the  state  school  tax,  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  make  a  local  levy  equivalent  to 
34  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  the  support 
of  the  schools,  temporary  exceptions  being 
made  in  favor  of  certain  of  the  less  wealthy 
counties.  The  counties  are  required,  in  the 
second  place,  to  employ  a  county  superintend- 
ent, and  in  certain  of  them  a  supervisor,  pos- 
sessing prescribed  qualifications,  also  an  at- 
tendance officer.  These  officials  are  to  be  paid 
a  minimum  salary,  the  state  obligating  itself 
to  pay  one  half  of  their  salaries  up  to  a  cer- 
tain sum,  the  amount  needed  for  this  purpose 
to  be  deducted  from  the  state  school  tax  be- 
fore it  is  apportioned.  Moreover,  the  school 
funds  of  the  state  are  to  be  distributed  not  as 
heretofore,  upon  the  basis  of  population  be- 
tween five  and  twenty  years  of  age  as  deter- 
mined by  the  federal  census,  but  two  thirds  of 
it  is  to  be  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  the 
children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of 
age,  as  determined  by  a  biennial  state  census, 
and  one  third  upon  the  basis  of  school  attend- 
ance, thus  emphasizing,  in  the  distribution  of 
these  funds,  the  importance  of  the  elementary 
school  and  placing  a  premium  upon  keeping 
the  children  regularly  at  school. 

]STot  the  least  important  of  the  financial  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law  are  the  abolition  of 
appropriations  to  the  academies  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  several  school  funds,  all  of  which 
are  hereafter  to  be  apportioned  on  a  common 
basis,  thus  simplifying  the  work  of  account- 
ing and  equalizing  state  aid  to  the  counties. 
Then,  too,  the  county  school  boards  are  made 
more  independent  financially.    Formerly  they 
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could  only  require  the  county  commissioners 
to  levy  for  the  support  of  the  schools  15  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars;  county  school  boards 
may  now  require  of  the  county  commissioners 
up  to  a  maximum  of  40  cents. 

Other  features  of  the  new  school  law  might 
be  cited,  such  as  a  seven-months  compulsory 
term  for  colored  schools,  a  state  high-school 
supervisor,  a  state  elementary  school  super- 
visor, and  a  state  white  supervisor  of  colored 
schools — these  being  additions  to  the  present 
staff  of  the  state  superintendent.  But  suffi- 
cient has  been  said  to  call  attention  to  the  far- 
reaching  character  of  this  new  school  legisla- 
tion. The  law  goes  into  effect  June  1,  but  a 
number  of  its  provisions  will  only  come  gradu- 
ally into  force.  For  this  reason,  the  effects  of 
this  splendid  legislation  will  not  at  once  be- 
come apparent.  Indeed,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  they  become  fully  evident,  and  to 
gather  in  the  full  fruits  of  this  legislation  will 
require  patience  and  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  school  officials  and  continuous  interest  and 
support  on  the  part  of  citizens. 

William  C.  Coleman, 
Secretary,  Maryland  Educational 
Survey  Commission 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  COLORADO 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  appointed 
to  report  upon  certain  charges  of  infringement 
of  academic  freedom  against  the  administra- 
tive authorities  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
by  Professor  J.  H.  Brewster,  has  issued  its 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association,  Vol- 
ume II.,  number  2.  The  committee  consisted 
of  Professor  D.  O.  McG^frey,  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Missouri  (chairman) ; 
Professor  Percy  Bordwell,  professor  of  law  in 
the  University  of  Indiana;  Professor  E.  H. 
Hollands,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas;  Professor  J.  E.  LeRossignol, 
professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Professor  A.  O.  Lovejoy,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  committee  summarizes  its 
findings  as  follows : 


The  committee  finds  that  the  reason  actuating 
the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
the  spring  of  1915  in  not  reappointing  Professor 
Brewster,  or  in  not  making  his  temporary  appoint- 
ment permanent,  was  not,  as  charged,  Professor 
Brewster's  testimony  before  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  nor  his  utter- 
ances or  opinions  on  industrial  questions  in  Colo- 
rado. On  the  contrary,  the  committee  is  satisfied 
on  the  evidence  that  the  university  authorities  had 
in  mind,  prior  to  the  original  appointment  of  Mr. 
Brewster,  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  law 
faculty  upon  the  payment  of  the  Thomson  bequest ; 
that  Professor  Brewster's  appointment  was  legally 
for  one  year  only  and  was  not  intended  to  be  re- 
newed or  extended  beyond  the  time  when  payment 
of  the  bequest  should  make  the  reconstruction  pos- 
sible; and  that  this  contingency  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1915,  when  steps  were  taken  to  realize 
the  planned  reorganization,  with  the  anticipated  re- 
sult of  the  non-reappointment  of  Professor  Brew- 
ster. 

The  committee  further  finds  that  the  evidence 
does  not  sustain  the  charge  that  President  Farrand 
threatened  Professor  Brewster,  in  the  conversation 
of  May  7,  1915,  with  dismissal  if  the  latter  should 
go  to  Washington  to  testify  a  second  time  before 
the  Industrial  Commission.  On  the  contrary,  while 
the  committee  can  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
absolutely  declare  that  the  threat  was  not  made,  it 
finds  that  the  evidence  distinctly  indicates  improb- 
ability that  such  a  threat  was  made. 

These  findings  involve  the  exoneration  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Colorado  from  any 
charge  of  infringement  of  academic  freedom  in 
their  action  with  respect  to  Professor  Brewster. 
The  implied  intimation  of  President  Farrand  in  the 
conversation  of  May  7  that  permanent  members  of 
the  Colorado  faculty  do  not  in  his  opinion  have 
full  liberty  in  the  performance  of  civic  duties, 
while  deplorable,  was  purely  inferential  and  appar- 
ently unconscious;  it  was  not  presented  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  would  be  brought  to  bear  in  any  con- 
crete case.  It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  true  attitude  of  President  Farrand  was  ex- 
pressed in  December,  1914.  When  actually  called 
upon  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to  commit  an 
infringement  of  academic  freedom,  under  circum- 
stances that  would  have  clouded  the  vision  of  an 
executive  who  might  be  inclined  to  put  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  his  institution  above  principles  of 
more  remote  value,  we  find  President  Farrand 
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firmly  acting  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  asserting  the  principle  that  the  con- 
scientious utterances  of  a  university  professor  in 
the  performance  of  duties  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
citizen  may  not  be  called  in  question  by  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  of  the  institution  with  which 
he  is  professionally  connected. 

The  committee  finds  also  that  Professor  Brew- 
ster suffered  substantial  injury  by  action  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  authorities,  prior  to  the 
publication  of  his  charges,  in  only  one  particular: 
the  lateness  of  the  date  at  which,  after  having  re- 
ceived from  an  administrative  officer  some  reason 
for  anticipating  reappointment,  he  was  given 
notice  that  he  would  not  be  reappointed.  It  would 
seem  that  the  University  of  Colorado — like  many 
other  institutions — has  hitherto  failed  to  adhere  to 
what  should  be  the  universal  rule  in  these  matters 
— a  rule  reasonable  in  itself,  which  in  this  instance 
would  have  saved  the  university  and  all  concerned 
much  embarrassment  and  misunderstanding: 
namely,  that  all  university  teachers  whose  terms 
are  about  to  expire  should  receive  definite  notice 
not  later  than  three  months  before  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  whether  their  appointment  is  to  be 
renewed. 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  NEW  YORK  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Education  Association  will 
hold  it  fifty-fourth  annual  convention  in  New 
York  City  from  July  3  to  8.  The  general  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
on  Monday  afternoon,  July  3,  and  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
evenings  of  the  same  week.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  the  chief  speaker  at  one 
of  the  sessions.  Other  speakers  that  have  been 
definitely  announced  for  the  general  sessions 
are :  Former-President  Taf t ;  Chinese  Minister 
H.  Wellington  Koo;  Albert  Shaw,  editor  Re- 
view of  Reviews;  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
former  warden  of  Sing  Sing;  Senator  Owen 
of  Oklahoma;  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise, 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  Cora  Wilson  Stewart, 
of  Kentucky;  Ella  Flagg  Young,  of  Chicago; 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Claxton;  William  A.  Wirt,  of  Gary;  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Worcester ;  Professor  J ohn 
Dewey,  of  Columbia.    David  Bancroft  John- 


son, of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  is  president  of  the 
association  and  the  presidents  of  the  several  de- 
partments are  as  follows: 

National  Council:  R.  J.  Aley,  president,  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
Kindergarten:  Mary  B.  Fox,  Chicago  Kindergarten 

Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
Elementary:  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  director  of 

elementary   practise    teaching,   public  schools, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secondary:   Edward  Eynearson,  principal,  Fifth 

Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Higher:  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Leland  Stanford 

Junior  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Normal:    L.   C.  Lord,  president,   State  Normal 

School,  Charleston,  111. 
Superintendence :  John  D.  Shoop,  superintendent  of 

schools,  Chicago,  111. 
Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts:  Frank 

A.  Parsons,  president,  New  York  School  of  Fine 

and  Applied  Arts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Music:  Frances  E.  Dutting,  assistant  professor  of 

music,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Business:  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  director,  High  School  of 

Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Child  Hygiene:  Linnaeus  N.  Hines,  superintendent 

of  schools,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Physical:  E.  B.  DeGroot,  director,  department  of 

physical  education,  public  schools,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Science:  J.  E.  Peabody,  Morris  High  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

School  Administration:  O.  M.  Plummer,  president, 

board  of  education,  North  Portland,  Ore. 
Library:  Irene  Warren,  librarian,  University  of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
School  Patrons:   Mrs.  Louis  Hertz,  Council  of 

Jewish  Women,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Rural   and   Agricultural   Education:    George  A. 

Works,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Classroom    Teachers:    Mary   E.    Adkisson,  East 

Denver  High  School,  Denver,  Col. 

The  association  has  published  an  April  Bul- 
letin on  the  meeting,  and  will  publish  a  June 
Bulletin,  in  which  will  be  found  full  announce- 
ments. These  will  be  mailed  to  representatives 
in  every  school  system,  and  the  association  will 
be  glad  to  mail  copies  to  any  persons  who  will 
indicate  a  desire  to  receive  them  by  writing 
the  secretary,  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  QUEST i 

Fortunate  is  the  man  who,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  kind,  has  been  given  a  cne  or 
text.  He  can  then  at  least  divide,  if  not 
evade,  responsibility  for  the  direction  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  character  of  his  utter- 
ances. A  respected  member  of  your  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  told  me  that  I 
should  be  expected  to  speak  of  my  dreams. 
There  was  much  friendliness  and  perhaps 
just  a  touch  of  irony  in  this  counsel. 

I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  my  dreams  were  necessarily  all  of  the 
stuff  of  which  dreams  are  said  to  be  made — 
by  others  than  Freud,  that  is.  But  I  think 
he  may  have  heard  some  of  his  coworkers 
regret  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
had  seemed  at  all  times  less  interested  than 
he  ought  to  be  in  history — and  that  espe- 
cially in  a  region  so  rich  in  noble  historical 
associations  as  New  England.  Hence  he 
may  have  assumed,  somewhat  naturally, 
that  the  Commissioner,  if  given  a  bit  of  re- 
assurance, would  prefer  to  speak  of  the 
aspirations  and  events  that  have  not  yet 
become  history — may  never  become  history, 
indeed,  since  history  is  commonly  defined  as 
a  record  of  significant  or  memorable  events. 

It  is  true  that,  except  as  a  matter  of  intel- 
lectual diversion,  I  have  never  been  keenly 
interested  in  the  past  for  its  own  sake.  To 
me  the  strongest  interest  has  always  lain 
in  the  present  and  the  prospective.  I  think 
I  realize  that  perspective  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  including  within  one's  field  of 
vision  that  which  lies  behind,  but  if,  as  I 

i  Eemarks  of  Commissioner  David  Snedden  on 
the  occasion  of  a  complimentary  dinner  tendered 
by  the  schoolmen  of  Massachusetts,  May  19,  1916. 
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conceive  it,  contemporary  civilization  is 
essentially  dynamic  and  in  rapid  onward 
motion,  then  the  rearward  view  must  be 
essentially  selective,  must,  in  fact,  be 
a  deliberate  searching  of  the  vanishing 
horizon  for  the  stars  and  the  lights  and  the 
set  of  currents  that,  observed  and  reckoned 
with  in  our  calculations,  give  us  helpful 
orientations  and  experience  for  navigating 
the  reaches  of  the  streams  that  lie  ahead. 

To  me  the  life  of  our  times  can  best  be 
visualized  as  a  vast  current,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  great  rivers  of 
which  we  have  report  from  geographers, 
seems,  as  it  grows  wider  and  deeper,  to 
grow  swifter  also.  Upon  this  current  the 
various  structures  of  our  institutional  life 
are  being  carried  forward  like  gigantic  rafts, 
each  with  its  heavy  freightage  of  human  be- 
ings. I  know  of  no  institution  of  which  it 
could  be  truly  said  that  it  is  moored  in  the 
midst  of  this  sweeping  current.  A  few, 
perhaps,  are  drifting  in  eddies.  The  crews 
of  a  few  others  have  joined  forces  to  row 
back  against  the  current  and  for  the  mo- 
ment they  are  cheered  by  the  thought  that 
their  combined  efforts  are  at  least  holding 
their  rafts  stationary  as  the  stream  sweeps 
by. 

But  in  general  the  current  is  hurrying 
most  of  our  rafts,  and  us  with  them,  on- 
ward. We  do  not  yet  know  very  well  of 
what  this  current  is  composed.  It  un- 
doubtedly represents  the  confluence  of  sev- 
eral unlike  streams — of  which  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  multipli- 
cation and  migration  of  human  beings  seek- 
ing foothold  on  the  earth,  the  comparative 
security  of  property  in  modern  times,  the 
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invention  of  power-using  machinery,  the 
rising  of  standards  of  living  and  the  dis- 
covery of  effective  means  of  business  co- 
operation, are  the  most  evident.  Think 
what  a  momentum  is  given  to  the  current, 
for  example,  by  the  simultaneous  influx  of 
pressures  of  increasing  population  and  of 
rising  standards  of  living — pressures 
which,  if  not  permitted  to  expend  them- 
selves in  leakage,  soon  generate  the  explo- 
sive outreachings  of  a  Germany  or  Japan ! 

The  essential  facts  as  to  the  movement 
of  the  current  are  somewhat  clearer  to  us. 
We  know,  too,  now  that  man  has  been  car- 
ried on  the  breast  of  that  current — call 
it  social  evolution  if  you  will — since  his 
first  appearance  on  earth,  although  for 
countless  thousands  of  years  he  had  not 
learned  of  its  motion — a  motion  which  was 
for  long  periods,  doubtless,  much  slower 
than  it  has  been  in  recent  centuries. 

We  of  the  so-called  occidental  civiliza- 
tions have  learned  some  important  things, 
also,  about  the  rafts.  For  one  thing,  each 
one  carries,  not  a  few  individuals,  but  great 
companies,  and  often  they  grow  larger 
through  processes  beyond  our  control.  For 
another  thing,  all  the  rafts  are  more  or  less 
linked  together  by  some  sort  of  flexible  net- 
work of  bonds.  One — church,  or  business, 
or  medicine  or  banking — may  move  faster 
than  the  others  for  a  time,  but  it  is  soon 
checked  if  it  does  not  run  on  the  rocks.  The 
crew  of  one — education  or  government  or 
agriculture  or  defence — may  become  indif- 
ferent or  reactionary,  and  try  to  restrain 
the  forward  movement  of  their  craft;  but 
after  a  few  decades  or  centuries — only 
moments  on  the  current  of  life — these  are 
either  jerked  along  or  else  sometimes 
crowded  on  to  shoals  to  remain  as  stranded 
and  unattractive  wrecks. 

Furthermore,  we  have  learned  that  while 
we  can  not  greatly  accelerate  or  greatly  re- 
tard the  onward  motion  of  our  rafts,  we 


possess  very  substantial  powers  of  guiding 
their  courses  in  currents  of  reef -obstructed 
waters.  Within  limits  we  can  prevent  col- 
lisions, and  in  some  emergencies  we  can 
bring  many  rafts  together  so  that  they  will 
move  as  a  fleet.  Then,  too,  if  we  help  each 
other,  we  can  reconstruct  and  even  greatly 
enlarge  our  rafts  as  we  go.  We  can  make 
conditions  more  livable  by  so  dividing  up 
work  that  coordination  of  effort  will  result, 
and  each  type  of  ability  will  find  or  be 
helped  to  find  the  kind  of  service  it  can 
best  render.  We  can  elect  captains  and 
steersmen  to  whom  we  can  assign  the  duties 
of  keeping  us  off  the  rocks.  We  can  even 
set  experts  at  work  with  telescopes  to  study 
as  well  as  may  be,  in  the  mists,  the  courses 
that  lie  open  to  us  down-stream. 

But  in  spite  of  our  greater  knowledge  of 
currents  and  courses  we  encounter  new 
troubles.  For  one  thing,  our  rafts  have  be- 
come, in  some  cases,  so  gigantic  that  the 
crews  can  hardly  steer  them  in  dangerous 
rapids.  For  another,  the  big  rafts  are  con- 
stantly crowding  each  other.  Some  are 
being  steered  recklessly;  perhaps  those  at 
the  helm  are  fools,  perhaps  they  are  drunk. 
Some  of  the  old  institutions  have  many  rot- 
ten timbers.  Some  of  the  newer  are  not 
controllable  as  yet.  Some  that  once  carried 
splendid  crews  have  lately  come  into  the 
possession  of  persons  who  are  chiefly  roys- 
terers — they  are  willing  to  float  recklessly 
and  to  drink  and  amuse  themselves  heed- 
lessly. 

Having  thus  pressed  home  my  figure, 
may  I  make  some  specific  applications  of 
the  thought  involved  to  those  forms  of  in- 
stitutional activity  which  we  call  educa- 
tion? The  raft  which  we  educators  try  to 
navigate  has  relatively  little  free  way;  it 
is  much  hemmed  in  by  the  rafts  of  family, 
church,  government,  industry  and  caste. 
As  a  crew  we  have  not  always  been  willing 
to  recognize  the  speed  and  set  of  the  cur- 
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rent,  so  our  raft  has  been  pushed  by  the 
other  rafts,  rather  than  steered  by  our 
crew,  into  the  more  favorable  channels.  In 
fact,  we  have  been  so  much  preoccupied 
with  our  detailed  work  aboard  that  the 
helm  has  often  been  forgotten  and  even 
now,  as  a  crew,  we  attach  little  importance 
to  the  matter  of  steering,  having  a  child- 
like faith  that  we  shall  be  kept  up  with 
the  flotilla  and  that  somebody  will  always 
warn  us  off  the  rocks  and  shoals  in  time. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  oblivious  of  our  mo- 
tion; most  of  us  now  hold  the  conviction, 
in  fact,  that  we  are  in  rapid  motion  and 
that  its  rate  is  increasing.  But  our  raft  is 
an  unusually  complicated  and  difficult  one. 
"We  do  not  understand  much  about  its  ma- 
chinery as  yet.  To  a  man  from  Mars,  stand- 
ing on  the  banks,  perhaps  nearly  all  the 
crews  would  seem  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  bandar-log — who,  you 
will  remember,  sit  in  the  trees  and  talk  at 
great  length  of  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
but  who  rarely  do  it.  But  I  fear  he  would 
be  especially  struck  with  the  talkativeness  of 
the  crew  of  our  raft.  He  could  not  appre- 
ciate what  a  vast  raft  we  have,  and  how 
much  rebuilding  it  will  require  for  the  cur- 
rents in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  He 
could  not  understand,  either,  how  little 
training  we  have  had  in  teamwork.  We 
have  only  begun  to  work  out  the  system  of 
signals  that  we  propose  to  use.  We  have 
not  built  satisfactory  steering  apparatus, 
and  of  telescopes  to  look  ahead  down  stream 
we  have  practically  none. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  crews  on 
some  of  the  other  rafts  are  contemptuous 
of  the  amateurishness  of  our  ways,  and 
though  the  man  from  Mars  on  the  bank  may 
think  us  especially  bandar-logish,  we  on 
the  raft  are  certain  that  we  are  improving. 
We  are  getting  better  command  of  the  work 
that  must  be  done  each  day.  If  we  have 
not  yet  learned  much  about  steering,  we 
have  at  least  learned  that  there  is  a  cur- 


rent, that  it  seems  to  grow  broader,  and 
more  rapid,  and  that  our  raft  needs  com- 
petent steering. 

But  perhaps  we  have  not  yet  learned  that 
in  this  matter  of  steering  the  raft  a  large 
amount  of  cooperative  and  coordinated  ef- 
fort is  required.  Only  very  recently,  in- 
deed, have  any  of  us  learned  much  about 
the  science  of  steering.  We  have  long  re- 
lied upon  the  slowly  evolved  arts  of  steer- 
ing, which,  based  as  they  were  largely  upon 
crude  experience  sifted  over  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  have  given  only  imper- 
fect guidance  in  time  of  need.  But  we  see 
that  some  of  the  other  raftsmen  have 
reached  the  point  in  their  own  education 
where  they  are  able  to  do  many  things 
which  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon  their 
control  of  their  own  and  their  neighbors' 
rafts.  They  take  soundings,  make  surveys, 
test  the  speed  of  the  current,  and  ascertain 
some,  at  least,  of  the  qualities  of  the  con- 
fluent waters ;  but  especially  they  have  re- 
constructed the  machinery  of  their  own 
rafts.  They  have  provided  in  advance  for 
repairs  and  renewals.  They  have  put  maps 
in  the  hands  of  their  steering  committees. 
More  important  than  all,  they  have  learned 
to  join  forces  in  such  a  way  that  haphazard 
work,  duplicated  performance  and  conflict- 
ing effort  are  largely  reduced,  if  not  elimi- 
nated. 

It  is  certain  that  on  our  raft  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  likewise.  We  shall  study  our 
machinery  better,  take  our  bearings  and 
soundings  more  scientifically,  and  learn 
how  better  to  coordinate  our  efforts  in  man- 
aging and  steering  our  craft. 

So  much  for  the  play  of  imagination — 
for  a  kind  of  wakeful  dreaming,  if  you 
please !  May  I  continue  in  the  personal 
vein,  and  show  how  I  have  tried  to  make 
practical  application  of  some  of  the  ideas 
of  educational  progress  crystallized  out  of 
these  dreams? 

I.  In  the  first  place,  one  must  develop 
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and  use  a  theory  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
promoting  the  improvement  of  education. 
We  know  that  improvement  has  often  taken 
place  when  no  one  consciously  tried  to  pro- 
mote it.  That  is  the  method  of  natural 
evolution — the  survival  of  the  most  fit  de- 
vice or  way,  a  process  effected  by  social  se- 
lection of  accidental  or  necessitated  varia- 
tions. Then  we  know  that  improvement 
has  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  a  kind  of 
blind  pushing  forward  on  the  part  of  those 
discontented  with  existing  conditions — as 
one  might  conceive  blind  men  exploring  a 
forest.  Persisted  in  long  enough,  this 
process  of  trial  and  error  or  success  leads 
to  some  progress — unless  rivers  are  encoun- 
tered that  need  bridging  or  cliffs  that  re- 
quire scaling  ladders.  Again,  there  is  the 
method  which  can  probably  be  accurately 
described  as  that  of  experimental  philos- 
ophy— by  which  men  very  deliberately 
gather  in  companies,  and  after  carefully 
describing  the  experience  they  have  had, 
and  the  interpretations  they  make,  docu- 
ment their  findings  as  exactly  as  language 
and  instruments  will  permit,  and  set  forth 
tentative  proposals  for  future  action  in 
truly  experimental  spirit.  Finally,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  eventually  in 
education,  as  heretofore  in  medicine,  engi- 
neering and  agriculture,  the  methods  of  ex- 
perimental science  will  be  found  capable  of 
application. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the 
methods  now  operative  in  effecting  educa- 
tional improvement — in  rendering  more 
ship-shape  and  in  navigating  more  effec- 
tively the  raft  of  education — belong  to  the 
second  class  described  above.  They  are  of 
the  trial  and  error  order.  As  a  consequence, 
progress  comes  wastefully,  and  fitfully,  and 
the  percentage  of  errors  is  always  much 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  successes. 
Under  these  conditions,  too,  the  dogmas  of  a 
priori  philosophical  speculation  have  undue 


weight,  as  have  also  crystallized  traditions 
and  customs,  because,  whether  true  or  un- 
true, whether  practically  effective  for  mod- 
ern conditions  or  not,  they  impart  a  sense 
of  assurance,  of  stability,  of  security. 

Now  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  to 
wait  many  years  before  we  can  apply  in 
their  completeness  the  methods  of  scientific 
experimentation  to  more  than  a  few  de- 
partments of  education,  although  the  obli- 
gation is  ours  to  use  this  method  always  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  But  in  the  more 
strictly  pedagogical  divisions  of  education 
— as  distinguished  from  the  administrative 
— we  have  as  yet  very  inadequate  terminol- 
ogies, and  but  few  definite  standards  of 
measurement  for  purposes  of  description 
and  comparison.  Certain  kinds  of  radical 
experimental  work — but  rather  of  the  trial 
and  error  order,  it  must  be  admitted — the 
public  is  disposed  to  refuse  us,  as  it  long 
ago  opposed  radical  experimental  work  in 
medicine,  especially  where  human  bodies 
and  minds  were  involved  as  experimental 
subjects. 

But  we  should  soon  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  in  perfecting,  for  use  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  education,  the  methods  that 
are  characteristic  of  experimental  philos- 
ophy. Under  this  title  I  include  much 
more,  of  course,  than  what  is  commonly 
understood  as  empirical  method. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  this  method  as  I 
conceive  it  at  its  best.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  involved  the  deliberate  study  by  individ- 
uals, with  a  view  to  ultimate  cooperative 
agreement,  of  those  intellectual  tools  of 
work  which  we  call  terminologies.  We  edu- 
cators have  long  been  content  with  a  ter- 
minology of  vague  general  words  and 
phrases,  all  carrying  confused  and  variable 
connotations.  A  Canadian  writer  has  re- 
cently described  them  as  ' '  omnibus  general 
terms/'  and  an  Englishman  as  "woolly" 
words.   For  some  years  I  have  been  urging 
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that  we  get  together  and  agree  to  use  cer- 
tain common  terms  in  a  uniform  and  defi- 
nite way.  The  currency  which  we  now  em- 
ploy for  the  exchange  of  thought  has  no 
fixed  values — it  is  a  Mexican  currency.  If 
we  can  not  do  better,  let  us  have  a  fiat  cur- 
rency as  a  means  of  exchange  for  educa- 
tional thought,  but  let  there  be  only  one 
authorized  issue,  and  let  us  refuse  all  other 
issues.  At  least  we  can  then  do  business  to 
some  purpose. 

In  that  experimental  method,  which  is 
more  philosophic  than  scientific,  there  is  in- 
volved, in  the  second  place,  the  notion  of 
sustained  intellectual  cooperation  among 
the  few  best  qualified  workers,  in  studying 
the  results  of  past  experience  and  also  hy- 
potheses as  to  heretofore  untried  ways  of 
doing  things.  By  this  I  mean,  of  course, 
committee  work  at  its  best.  We  have  had 
some  good  work  of  this  character,  already, 
but  I  do  not  find  that  we  have  as  yet 
evolved  general  plans  whereby  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  can  be  assured  for  this 
committee  work.  As  an  accompaniment  of 
such  work  we  must,  of  course,  have  docu- 
mentation; and,  while  recent  surveys  and 
other  studies  have  produced  good  results  in 
documented  form,  we  are  as  yet  in  reality 
only  at  the  beginnings  of  sound  develop- 
ments in  this  direction.  We  must  also 
kindle  the  disposition  and  train  the  power 
to  criticize  constructively  documental  find- 
ings. 

We  must  expect  from  the  experimental 
method,  too,  a  constant  striving  towards  the 
definition  and  acceptance  of  educational 
principles — the  provisional  working  state- 
ments of  the  verities  which  must  be  always 
our  goals  of  effort.  But  the  searchers  for 
truth  and  practical  efficiency  under  the 
guidance  of  the  methods  of  experimental 
philosophy  will  be  essentially  pragmatic  in 
their  attitude  both  towards  the  material 
upon  which  they  work  and  towards  their 


own  findings.  For  them  all  conclusions  will 
be  tentative,  always  subject  to  expected 
analysis,  criticism,  revision,  and  perhaps 
discard.  They  will  embrace  without  reserve 
the  evolutional  conception  of  knowledge. 
They  will  know  that  they  live  in  a  mobile 
world. 

The  acceptance  of  the  methods  here  de- 
scribed involves,  of  course,  a  ready  dispo- 
sition to  examine,  evaluate  and,  if  need  be, 
relegate  to  the  museums  of  antiquities,  those 
accumulated  intellectual  constructions  and 
deposits  from  the  past  which  we  call  tradi- 
tions, dogmas,  beliefs,  faiths  and  customs. 
The  massed  materials  which  fill  the  profes- 
sional books  now  read  by  educators  consist 
largely  of  these  deposits,  supplemented  by 
speculations  about  and  upon  them.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  always  felt  free  to  question 
educational  tradition  and  custom,  but,  I 
hope,  in  no  hasty  or  malevolent  spirit.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  hold  that  practise  based 
upon  custom  may  be  a  much  sounder  and 
safer  practise  than  one  based  upon  even 
brilliant  recent  speculation  or  hypothesis 
— particularly  if  that  speculation  emanate 
from  only  one  mind,  and  that,  perhaps, 
destructively  inclined  towards  the  tradi- 
tional. 

A  sharp  differentiation  should  be  made, 
as  I  see  it,  between  the  cooperative,  intel- 
lectual examination  and  criticism  of  the 
traditional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re- 
vision or  displacement  of  the  customary  in 
practise,  on  the  other.  We  should  eagerly 
address  our  minds  to  the  former  task;  but 
we  should  approach  the  second  slowly  and 
with  all  possible  caution  and  forethought. 
Tradition  in  our  minds  can  not  be  sacro- 
sanct; but  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  those  who  would  change  current  prac- 
tises that,  whether  effective  or  not,  have  at 
least  the  approval  of  time. 

In  passing,  may  I  say  that  I  sometimes 
find  it  hard  to  make  clear  to  my  co-workers 
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the  distinctions  here  insisted  on.  If  I  ques- 
tion a  tradition,  they  often  think  I  also 
recommend  the  summary  abandonment  of 
practises  based  on  it.  For  example,  in  my 
own  mind  I  question  very  seriously  the 
prevailing  traditions  as  to  the  educational 
value  of  such  studies  as  algebra  and  Latin ; 
and  I  insistently  urge  my  professional  as- 
sociates to  examine  these  traditions,  to 
study  their  genesis  and  present  significance, 
and  to  criticize  the  results  of  their  long 
dominance.  But  I  do  not  recommend  the 
abandonment  at  present  of  these  studies ; 
the  most  that  I  would  do,  in  view  of  our 
uncertainty,  would  be  to  give  them  a  less 
^protected"  and  monopolistic  position. 

One  other  point,  and  I  shall  have  done 
with  discussion  of  the  matter  of  method  of 
advancing  educational  knowledge  and  skill. 
The  agencies  for  this  purpose  must,  to  an 
increasing  extent,  be  specialized.  We  shall 
be  obliged  here  as  elsewhere  to  divide  our- 
selves into  the  two  classes  of  those  who  in- 
crease knowledge  and  teach  their  findings, 
and  those  others  who  are  taught  and  use 
the  findings.  We  must,  for  our  salvation, 
continue,  as  we  have  recently  begun,  pro- 
gressively to  develop  specialists  in  educa- 
tional thought,  experimentation,  research 
and  propaganda.  Massachusetts  should 
have,  and  will  yet  have,  at  some  great 
center  in  the  state,  a  richly  endowed 
ag'ency,  affiliated  with  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  education  as  applied  art 
and  applied  science.  Notable  beginnings 
of  such  an  organization  we  have  now;  but 
greater  endowment,  and  freedom  to  accept 
opportunity,  are  yet  its  outstanding  needs. 
Perhaps  in  time  the  state  may  administer 
an  agency  of  this  sort ;  but,  for  the  present, 
initiative,  and  the  disposition  for  explora- 
tion, find  best  openings  through  private 
agencies,  if  these  are  given  resources  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  their  purposes. 


In  the  meantime  it  seems  to  me  that  edu- 
cational progress  depends  also,  and  in  at 
least  equal  measure,  upon  those  who,  not  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  constructive  thinking  and  experimen- 
tation themselves,  nevertheless  constitute 
the  body  of  experts  who  must  first  and 
chiefly  seize  upon  the  results  of  that  think- 
ing and  give  them  practical  application. 
Almost  every  man  to-day  is  in  one  capacity 
a  leader  or  director  of  others;  and  in  an- 
other capacity  he  is  a  follower  or  servant. 
Pioneers  in  thought  and  discovery  must 
have  their  willing  and  supporting  followers 
if  they  are  to  succeed.  To  each  one  of  us 
is  given  at  times  to  be  the  effective  follower 
of  constructive  leadership  in  education — a 
doer  of  the  deeds  planned  by  those  spe- 
cialists who  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
plan  them  as  we  have  not. 

II.  I  have  indicated  at  length  my  ideal 
and  theory  as  regards  methods  of  pro- 
moting improvement  in  education.  Con- 
tinuing the  personal  note,  I  wish  to  discuss 
the  theory  of  educational  purposes  which 
I  have  strongly  urged  in  recent  years. 

By  educational  purposes  I  mean  the 
valuable  ends  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part,  that  we  wish 
to  realize  through  education.  We  expect 
each  and  every  form  of  education  to  have 
value,  worth  or  good  for  the  individual 
educated  or  for  his  fellows.  No  one  of  us 
would  dare  defend  any  kind  of  education 
that  he  did  not  believe,  or  pretend  to  be- 
lieve, would  produce  good  results. 

Now  the  worths  of  certain  well-defined 
types  of  professional  education  are  so 
clearly  manifest  as  to  receive  general  ac- 
ceptance without  argument.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  forms  of  skill,  such  as  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering,  which  we  teach  in 
our  lower  schools.  But  for  the  rest  the  case 
is  by  no  means  so  clear.  For  where  our 
purposes  are  very  clearly  and  specifically 
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defined — as  when  we  so  teach  Latin,  alge- 
bra, ancient  history,  freehand  drawing  and 
physics  that  our  learners  may  pass  specified 
examinations  in  these  subjects — we  are  far 
from  having  ascertained  why,  when  and  to 
what  extent  these  particular  disciplines  are 
worth  while,  or  most  worth  while,  for  the 
particular  groups  of  pupils  whom  we  teach. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  we  define  our 
purposes  in  terms  of  vague  and  often  un- 
analyzed  generalizations — such  as  culture, 
sharpened  senses,  capacity  for  self-realiza- 
tion, the  trained  mind,  obedience,  intellec- 
tual rectitude,  and  the  like — we  are  dealing 
in  more  or  less  mythical  abstractions  which 
have  no  inherent  or  necessary  or  demon- 
strable connection  with  the  means  and 
methods  we  actually  employ  in  the  schools. 

Hence  to  the  maximum  of  our  abilities 
we  must  insist  on  the  discovery  and  defini- 
tion of  educational  goals  of  demonstrable 
worth,  and  on  such  readjustment  of  our 
educational  machinery  as  will  enable  us 
quite  certainly  to  realize  these  ends.  In 
words  that  have  already  become  classic, 
Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  has  sketched  a  tenta- 
tive curriculum  for  a  modern  school  based 
on  the  principle  that  it  should  include  noth- 
ing for  which  an  affirmative  case  can  not 
now  be  made  out — affirmative,  that  is,  as 
meeting  in  a  demonstrable  way  the  cul- 
tural, civic  and  vocational  needs  of  young 
people  living,  and  preparing  further  to 
live,  in  twentieth-century  American  civili- 
zation. 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  grant  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  giving  workable  expres- 
sion to  Dr.  Flexner 's  plan  as  regards  liberal 
or  general  education  in  school  and  college 
at  the  present  time;  but,  recalling  what  I 
said  above  about  the  unlike  attitudes  to  be 
taken,  on  the  one  hand  towards  experi- 
mental study  of  educational  problems,  and 
on  the  other  towards  modifying  generally 
established  practise,  I  would  urge  that  it  is 


now  in  the  highest  degree  incumbent  upon 
us  all  to  examine,  analyze,  criticize,  evalu- 
ate and  reconstruct  the  prevailing  tradi- 
tions, assumptions  and  dogmas  regarding 
the  worths  or  values  of  particular  studies 
and  curricula,  as  well  as  means  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  them.  And  at  every  step 
in  this  process  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  con- 
sider the  division  and  subdivision  and 
classification  of  educational  purposes  into 
very  definite  and  demonstrable  species  and 
even  varieties.  In  this  process  we  may  ap- 
pear at  times  to  do  violence  to  the  higher 
unities  and  obscurer  syntheses  of  the  men- 
tal and  spiritual  life ;  but  I  think  there  is 
no  evidence  that  we  are  likely  to  do  so  to  a 
serious  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see 
no  other  course  that  will  lead  us  out  of  the 
fogs  of  mysticism  which  now  obscure  all 
our  educational  roads.  We  need  to  escape 
these  fogs  of  mysticism,  for  one  reason,  be- 
cause it  is  under  them  that  at  present  so 
many  quackeries  and  humbugs  take  root. 

So  I  hold  that  we  must  define  our  pur- 
poses, first  on  the  basis  of  the  known  needs 
and  possibilities  of  the  individual;  second, 
on  the  basis  of  the  demonstrable  needs  of 
society.  We  must,  for  this  purpose,  draw 
heavily  upon  all  the  known  facts  and  tested 
principles  of  psychology  and  sociology.  We 
must  proceed  to  assemble  categories  and 
schemes  of  valid  educational  purposes,  the 
values  of  which  can  be  tested  by  available 
standards  of  human  judgment  as  to  things 
worth  while.  Eventually  it  will,  as  a  con- 
sequence, be  easy  enough  to  find  the  means 
and  methods  of  realizing  these  values. 

III.  The  large  problems  of  contemporary 
education  include,  in  addition  to  those  of 
method  and  objective  already  discussed,  a 
third,  relative  to  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  procedure.  For  several  years  I 
have  been  interested  in  trying  to  discover 
what,  under  prevailing  conditions  of  pop- 
ular or  democratic  control  of  public  educa- 
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tion,  would  prove  to  be  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples upon  which  to  base  the  machinery 
and  methods  of  administration.  No  one 
doubts  but  that  such  machinery  must  be- 
come increasingly  complicated,  and  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  any  com- 
munity or  period  will  be  greatly  affected 
for  better  or  worse  by  the  effectiveness  of 
the  organization  which  establishes  and  ad- 
ministers them.  These  are  simple  verities 
in  the  minds  of  any  persons  who  have  had 
responsibilities  even  in  such  concrete  and 
simple  matters  as  building  a  schoolhouse, 
employing  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
adopting  a  new  text-book,  introducing  a 
new  subject  into  the  course  of  study,  or 
providing  for  some  definite  professional 
training  for  teachers  already  employed. 
With  increasing  knowledge  we  shall  learn 
that  there  is  no  phase  of  education  as  to 
which  right  organization  is  not  as  urgently 
needed  as  it  is  in  defence,  business  or  man- 
ufacture. 

There  are  now  involved,  practically  or 
theoretically,  at  least  five  distinct  types  of 
agencies  in  educational  administration — 
namely,  local  lay  authorities,  local  specialist 
authorities,  central  lay  authorities,  central 
specialist  authorities,  and  advisory  com- 
mittees. The  first  four  of  these,  organized 
more  or  less  definitely,  are  essential  in  all 
modern  school  administration;  while  many 
of  us  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fifth,  in  organized  and  respon- 
sible form  as  an  alternative  to  the  present 
irresponsible  and  ineffective  criticism  by 
parents,  teachers,  citizens  and  others  vitally 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  is 
a  necessity  of  the  near  future. 

During  the  last  decade  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  defining  that  distri- 
bution of  functions  and  responsibilities  be- 
tween lay  and  specialist  official  which  will 
promote  maximum  efficiency.  Prevailing 
practise  in  these  matters  may  be  somewhat 


behind  our  accepted  theory,  but  in  city 
school  systems,  in  the  government  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  elsewhere  we 
find  a  constantly  increasing  disposition  to 
insist  that,  while  in  the  case  of  the  exercise 
of  each  and  every  administrative  function, 
both  lay  official  and  employed  specialist 
have  responsibilities,  these  responsibilities 
are  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  differ- 
ent from,  or  rather  complementary  to,  each 
other. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  differ- 
entiation of  administrative  functions  be- 
tween central  and  local  authorities,  we  find 
that  we  have  as  yet  no  satisfactory  analysis 
of  principles,  and  of  course  our  practise  as 
based  on  legislation  in  all  states  of  the  union 
is  as  yet  most  chaotic  and  primitive.  The 
tendency  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a 
specific  function  exercised  exclusively 
either  by  the  central,  or  else  by  the  local 
authority ;  but  from  my  point  of  view  this 
tendency  is  as  unfortunate  as  was  once  the 
tendency  to  have  specific  functions  exer- 
cised, exclusively  by  the  lay,  or  else  by  the 
specialist,  authority. 

I  hold  instead  that  just  as  experience 
and  scientific  analysis  have  enabled  us  to 
establish  a  proper  differentiation  of  com- 
plementary responsibilities  between  lay 
and  specialist  officials,  so  we  shall  yet  learn 
that  also,  as  regards  the  exercise  of  all 
larger  functions,  complementary  respon- 
sibilities can  be  defined  as  between  central 
and  local  authorities. 

We  often  hear  mention  made  of  the  de- 
sirability of  "home  rule"  in  education ;  and 
it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  exercise  of  so 
intimate  and  vital  a  public  function  as  edu- 
cation, the  local  community  should  have 
large  powers  of  initiative  and  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  community  should  or 
can,  in  the  last  analysis,  live  unto  itself 
alone ;  hence  the  contention  for  1 1  home 
rule"  in  the  absolute  sense  is,  or  ought  to 
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be,  an  absurdity.  The  commonwealth  as  a 
whole  is  vitally  concerned  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  every  local  attempt  at  school  ad- 
ministration, and  it  can  extend  its  confi- 
dence in,  and  approval  of,  home  rule  only 
so  far  as  such  rule  insures  that  conduct  of 
education  that  will  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  commonwealth  and  its  members. 

Equally,  we  often  hear  urged  the  virtues 
of  so-called  centralization.  The  advocates 
of  the  withdrawal  of  administrative  func- 
tions from  local  authorities  forget  that  pub- 
lic education  represents  a  form  of  collective 
enterprise  which  is  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  local  good  will,  local  sympathy  and 
local  disposition  to  make  sacrifices.  At 
times  it  may  also  be  dependent,  for  certain 
specific  kinds  of  adaptedness,  or  efficiency, 
upon  local  intelligence  as  well. 

I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  yet  find  it  pos- 
sible to  define  certain  principles  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  respective  interests  of  central 
and  local  agencies  in  educational  adminis- 
tration can  be  determined,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  which  local  and  central  respon- 
sibilities can  best  be  apportioned  for  the 
sake  of  maximum  efficiency .  We  are  now 
only  groping  in  the  dark  in  this  matter, 
and  naturally  we  are  suspicious,  when  not 
condemnatory,  of  each  other.  It  is  not 
practicable  here  to  discuss  this  subject  in 
detail,  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
careful  thinker  that  in  such  important 
functions  as  testing  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  providing  plans  for  school  build- 
ings, taking  educational  inventories  and 
making  educational  balance  sheets,  revis- 
ing courses  of  instruction,  selecting  books 
and  equipment,  supervising  instruction, 
and  many  others,  responsibilities  for  the 
specific  functions  of  initiative,  exercise,  ap- 
proval, supervision  and  evaluation  can  best 
lie  in  some  clearly  defined  cases  with  cen- 
tral authorities,  and  in  other  cases  with 
local  authorities,  but  that  always  and  in 


each  case  there  should  be  a  division  into 
what  are  organically  complementary  func- 
tions. 

Many  tendencies  towards  such  a  differ- 
entiation are  now  manifest  in  educational 
administration ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  hap- 
hazard, accidental  and  uncoordinated. 
They  are  the  spontaneous  variations  of 
primitive  stages  of  evolution,  not  the  prod- 
ucts of  scientific  thinking.  We  need  still 
more  light  on  basic  principles  throughout 
this  field. 

In  this  connection,  too,  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  probable  advisability  of  de- 
veloping so-called  advisory  or  consultative 
agencies  wherever  administration  becomes 
highly  organized,  technical  and  efficient. 
Only  so  can  the  needs,  aspirations  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  individuals  and  of  small 
groups  be  given  due  consideration.  Our 
city  school  systems  need,  as  an  offset  to 
their  technical  and  impersonal  organiza- 
tion, consultative  committees  representing 
parents,  teachers,  perhaps  even  pupils. 
These  committees  can  be  endowed  only 
with  responsibilities  for  suggestion  and 
counsel ;  they  can  have  no  direct  adminis- 
trative authority.  Where  citizens  find  it 
necessary  to  enforce  their  will  they  must 
act  through  the  regularly  established  chan- 
nels of  the  ballot  and  election. 

I  have  admitted  my  disposition,  at  times, 
to  dream  of  the  future.  I  wish  I  were 
gifted  enough  to  frame  some  accurate 
prophecies  regarding  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  Massachusetts  during  the  next 
decade.  At  least  I  should  like  to  prophesy 
these  developments : 

1.  That  the  people  of  the  state  will  continue 
to  exhibit  the  strong  and  broad  interest 
in  all  that  pertains  to  public  and  private 
education  which  they  have  shown  in  the 
past,  and  that,  as  a  necessary  means  to 
the  realization  of  the  educational  ends 
they  believe  in,  they  will  promote  the 
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development  of  even  more  effective  means 
of  administering  and  supporting  such 
education  than  now  obtain ; 

2.  That  the  general  court,  voicing  the  as- 
pirations of  the  people,  will  increasingly 
make  possible  among  its  own  members 
and  committees  the  full  consideration, 
with  the  aid  of  experts,  of  those  numer- 
ous questions  of  policy  and  practise  upon 
the  right  determination  of  which,  so 
much  of  the  educational  well-being  of  the 
state  depends; 

3.  That  local  school  authorities,  who  will 
always  be  charged  with  very  large  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  administration  of 
public  schools,  will  put  progressively 
fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  devel- 
opment of  those  central  agencies  with- 
out which  certain  necessary  means  of 
education  can  never  become  more  than 
partially  efficient; 

4.  That  central  agencies,  however  great 
their  responsibilities  and  however  appar- 
ently urgent  the  need  of  decisive  and 
summary  action  at  times  will  not  tend 
to  overlook  the  importance  of  preserving 
and  fostering  all  those  local  interests, 
sympathies  and  understandings  without 
which  school  systems  must  become  me- 
chanical and  undemocratic ; 

5.  That  those  educators  who  have,  combined 
with  the  scientific  disposition,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  constructive  thinking  and 
research  in  education  will  increasingly 
work  towards  the  solution  of  the  actual 
problems  that  demonstrably  lie  ahead  in 
the  improvement  of  education  and  of  the 
technical  knowledge  upon  which  its  proc- 
esses must  be  based ; 

6.  That  there  will  continue  to  grow  a  per- 
sistent demand  for  the  analysis  and  re- 
vision of  all  that  which  is  chiefly  tradi- 
tional or  customary  in  education,  and 
that  the  public  as  well  as  educators  will 
insist  that  the  theory  of  education  be 


made  less  and  less  dependent  upon  a 
priori  dogma  and  mystical  generaliza- 
tion ; 

7.  That  educational  administrators  in  ma- 
king themselves  more  efficient  will  give 
increasing  support  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nically sound  work  wherever  done,  and 
will  stand  ready  to  use  the  results  of 
such  work  in  the  fullest  cooperative 
spirit ; 

8.  That  the  purposes  or  objectives  of  edu- 
cation will  be  more  clearly  defined  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  demonstrable 
social  and  individual  needs  of  the  time ; 

9.  That  teachers  will  move  steadily  toward 
the  development  of  a  serious  and  service- 
able professional  consciousness,  which 
will  so  react  as  to  induce  them  persist- 
ently to  work  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  means  and  methods  of  their  own 
work ; 

10.  And  finally,  that  it  will  prove  increas- 
ingly possible  for  the  self-conscious  and 
self-determining  citizenship  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  use  education  as  a  vast  so- 
cial machinery  for  achieving  many  of 
those  reconstructions  and  ameliorations 
in  society  which  scientific  foresight  con- 
cludes to  be  desirable  and  feasible. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  a  word  of 
personal  appreciation?  Six  and  one  half 
years  ago  I  began  work  as  commissioner 
under  the  recently  reorganized  board  of 
education.  These  years  have  been  for  me 
rich  in  experience  and  at  no  time  have  I 
lacked  opportunities  to  do  constructive 
work  to  the  utmost  of  my  powers.  To  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  to  edu- 
cators doing  administrative  work  through- 
out the  state,  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  become  my  co-workers  on  the  staff  of 
the  board,  to  the  press  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  all  those  citizens  who  comprehend 
education  in  its  larger  aspects,  I  owe  an  es- 
pecial debt  of  gratitude  for  the  sympathetic 
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and  stimulating  cooperation  which  they  have 
always  given  freely.  They  have  placed  no 
impediments  in  my  way,  and  they  have 
withheld  adverse  criticism  often  when  it 
was  probably  deserved.  Excepting  only 
the  post  which  has  been  offered  me  in  Co- 
lumbia University,  I  know  of  no  work  or 
place  which  I  would  prefer  to  the  work  and 
place  of  commissioner  of  education  in 
Massachusetts.  I  say  this,  knowing  per- 
haps better  than  any  one  else  that  the  au- 
thority and  functions  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation as  regards  the  larger  developments 
of  education  in  Massachusetts  in  the  near 
future  are  still  ill-defined  and  indetermi- 
nate. I  say  it,  knowing,  too,  that  the  gen- 
eral court  of  the  commonwealth,  owing  to 
its  preoccupations  with  matters  that  seem 
more  urgent  and  momentous,  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  to  public  education  that  degree 
of  attention  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to 
the  largest  single  enterprise  which  through 
state  and  local  government  the  people  sup- 
port and  conduct,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  of 
all  public  revenues  are  now  expended 
on  it,  is  yet  sadly  in  need  of  revision  and 
improvement  at  a  thousand  points.  And 
finally,  I  say  it,  knowing  that  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  social,  economic  and  polit- 
ical life  of  Massachusetts  may  conceivably 
render  it  increasingly  difficult  to  develop 
that  widespread  interest,  and  to  effect  that 
diffusion  of  tested  knowledge,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  an 
enterprise  managed  in  so  democratic  a 
fashion  as  is  public  education. 

For  after  all,  reverting  to  my  first  imag- 
inings, we  know  that  the  current  of  life  is 
to  continue  to  flow  on ;  that  the  institutions 
which  make  us  and  which  in  turn  are  re- 
made by  us  will  continue  to  be  carried  for- 
ward on  that  current;  and  that  there  will 
always  be  better  and  more  satisfying  work 
to  do  in  proportion  as  the  current  grows 


deeper  and  more  forceful,  the  responsibili- 
ties enlarge,  the  light  in  which  to  work 
grows  clearer,  the  spirit  and  means  of  team 
play  become  more  potent,  and  the  foreseen 
consequences  of  each  individual 's  service  as- 
sume greater  moment.  Much  as  I  look  for- 
ward with  anticipation  to  my  new  work,  I 
can  hardly  repress  some  feelings  of  envy 
towards  my  successor  as  I  relinquish  to  him 
my  responsibilities.  That  he  will  receive, 
as  he  certainly  merits,  the  same  hearty  con- 
fidence and  support  that  you  have  given 
me  is  no  small  source  of  personal  gratifi- 
cation to  me  on  this  occasion. 

David  Snedden 


THE  PART-TIME  SCHOOL^ 

A  continuation  school  is  a  school  which 
young  people  attend  for  a  part  of  the  time 
each  week,  most  of  their  time  being  spent 
in  business,  shop,  or  on  the  farm.  All 
schools  which  give  persons  in  apprentice- 
ship, or  in  employment  of  any  kind,  the 
general  civic  and  vocational  training  which 
forms  the  necessary  supplement  to  the 
workshop,  business,  or  farm  practise  are 
continuation  schools. 

The  part-time  or  continuation  schools  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland  were 
not  founded  as  the  result  of  any  theoretical 
consideration  of  their  special  advantages 
as  schools  to  train  for  practical  life,  but  as 
makeshifts  for  supposedly  better  methods 
of  training.  Such  makeshifts  seemed  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  less  favored  classes  finan- 
cially to  get  any  vocational  training 
when  the  educational  system  of  the  guilds 
began  to  decay,  on  account  of  the  advent  of 
the  factory  system  of  production.  Some 
training  for  practical  life  was  considered 

i  An  address  delivered  before  the  second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Serv- 
ice held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Training  for  Public  Service,  Aug., 
1915. 
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necessary,  and  part-time  instruction  was  re- 
garded as  better  than  none. 

Further,  the  continuation  schools  of  Ger- 
many were  not  originally  vocational  schools 
at  all,  but  schools  for  supplementary,  gen- 
eral and  moral  or  religious  instruction  for 
adolescents.  They  appeared  first  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  were  not  important  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Bavaria 
and  other  countries  of  Germany  enacted 
legislation  providing  for  their  financial 
support  and  making  them  in  a  sense  com- 
pulsory. 

The  instruction  given,  however,  was 
meager,  the  number  of  hours  few,  and  the 
time  Sundays  and  evenings,  when  the  boys 
and  girls  were  tired.  They  were  held  in 
the  school  buildings  and  lacked  equipment ; 
the  teachers  were  not  specially  fitted  for 
this  work. 

With  the  advent  of  the  factory  system  of 
production  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  of  the  guilds  a  de- 
mand arose  for  some  vocational  training 
for  adolescents  employed  in  the  commoner 
forms  of  industrial  and  commercial  life.  This 
was  met  by  the  introduction  of  vocational 
instruction  into  the  continuation  schools, 
but  still  without  suitable  buildings  or 
equipment,  or  specially  trained  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  was  limited  usually  to 
drawing,  the  applications  of  mathematics 
and  the  other  academic  branches  to  voca- 
tional life,  and  the  usual  moral  or  religi- 
ous instruction. 

After  the  founding  of  the  present  Ger- 
man Empire  the  introduction  of  manhood 
suffrage  in  imperial  questions  forced  the 
consideration  of  some  means  of  training 
the  voter  in  civics.  Again  the  government 
turned  to  the  continuation  schools,  and  in- 
struction in  civics  became  a  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  given  in  them.  These 


three  lines  of  influence,  economic,  moral  or 
religious  and  civic,  are  marked  in  the  mod- 
ern German  continuation  school.  H.  A. 
Clay,  an  Englishman,  says  that  no  one  of 
these  three  influences  has  ceased  to  operate, 
although  the  relative  importance  of  each 
has  not  been  settled  the  same  way  in  any 
two  countries  of  Germany.  Nowhere  are 
they  mere  trade  schools  to  train  mechanics, 
but  everywhere  they  train  the  man  and  the 
citizen. 

Finally,  the  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  these  schools  has  led  to  com- 
pulsory attendance,  special  buildings  and 
equipment,  week-day  instruction  in  the  day 
time,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours 
of  school  attendance,  the  employment  of 
specially  trained  full-time  teachers,  whose 
interests  lie  along  the  lines  of  this  special 
problem,  and  special  boards  of  manage- 
ment for  these  schools,  composed  of  prac- 
tical men  and  women  who  understand  and 
are  interested  in  the  problem  to  be  solved 
and  who  will  not  permit  them  to  be  neg- 
lected on  account  of  academic  prejudice. 
This  evolution  of  the  continuation  school 
has  been  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
still  in  progress,  some  states  being  further 
advanced  than  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  schools  were 
evolved  from  the  earlier  forms  of  schools 
in  accordance  with  popular  needs,  and  not 
on  account  of  any  preconceived  notion  of 
their  fitness  for  this  work,  based  upon  any 
well-thought-out  pedagogical  theory.  They 
have,  however,  developed  a  theory  of  edu- 
cation eminently  fitted  for  their  purpose, 

based  upon  first-hand  experience  of  the 
* 

needs  of  the  youth  to  be  served  and  the  de- 
mands of  industry  and  commerce.  This 
theory,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
theories  that  work,  was  a  result  of  first- 
hand experience,  and  was  an  attempt  to 
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analyze,  organize,  supplement  and  inter- 
pret that  experience. 

The  training  given  in  these  schools  be- 
gins with  the  analysis  of  the  worker's  ex- 
perience in  actual  work — the  only  possible 
foundation  for  this  training — and  shows 
the  relation  of  the  technical  and  cultural 
elements  in  it  to  each  other.  It  then  shows 
how  these  elements  should  be  organized  and 
made  to  reenforce  each  other  for  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  work  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  worker.  Then  this  organized 
knowledge  must  be  supplemented  from  the 
wider  experience  of  the  teacher  and  of 
other  workers.  Finally,  the  whole  process 
must  be  so  interpreted  to  the  young  worker 
that  he  will  understand  his  work  and  come 
into  vital  connection  with  it — that  he  will 
realize  that  the  work  in  itself  is  worth 
doing  well,  and  that  the  better  it  is  done, 
the  more  doors  it  will  open  to  work  that 
is  still  more  worth  doing.  He  will  do  his 
best,  secure  in  the  feeling  that  this  best  will 
lead  eventually  on  to  better.  As  a  result 
of  this  state  of  mind,  he  will  have  a  vital 
interest  in  his  work,  realizing  that  he  is  not 
fixed  to  his  particular  job  for  life,  but 
can  push  on  to  one  that  is  still  more  fruit- 
ful, as  fast  and  as  far  as  his  ability  and 
energy  will  let  him.  This  sort  of  efficiency 
in  work  will  develop  social  and  civic  effi- 
ciency; and  the  result  will  be  the  salvation 
of  thousands  whose  lives  are  now  stunted 
or  wasted  for  lack  of  this  special  form  of 
care. 

In  this  country  the  plan  usually  followed 
in  vocational  instruction,  both  of  university 
and  of  high-school  grade,  is  radically  differ- 
ent in  theory  and  practise.  In  these  courses 
the  attempt  is  usually  made  to  treat  scien- 
tifically in  the  classroom  the  various  indus- 
trial, commercial  or  agricultural  subjects, 
and  to  supply  the  connection  with  prac- 
tical life  by  practise  in  a  shop  or  laboratory 
supervised  by  more   or   less  practically 


trained  teachers.  The  shop  or  laboratory 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the  theory  ex- 
pounded in  the  classroom,  and  its  practise 
may  have  little  or  no  connection  with  that 
of  real  vocational  life.  Its  purpose  is 
served  if  it  adequately  illustrates  the  theory 
taught. 

This  last  theory  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
incident  occurring  recently  in  a  great  uni- 
versity town :  A  professor  called  upon  an 
insurance  man  in  order  to  secure  blanks, 
statistics  and  other  data  concerning  insur- 
ance. He  stated  that  he  expected  to  give 
a  course  in  insurance  during  the  coming 
semester,  and  that  he  was  preparing  mate- 
rial for  it.  He  admitted  that  he  had  never 
had  any  practical  experience  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  that  he  knew  little  of  the 
various  kinds  and  plans  of  insurance,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  a  job  to  get  ready 
for  the  course.  He  believed,  however,  that 
with  a  sound  theoretical  basis,  he  could 
give  a  profitable  course.  He  probably  pre- 
sented a  logical,  highly  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  interesting  to  unini- 
tiated undergraduates,  but  probably  not  as 
useful  to  the  practical  insurance  man  as  it 
might  have  been. 

It  is  fondly  believed  that  when  the  tran- 
sition to  real  vocational  life  occurs  the 
youth  so  trained  will  soon  settle  down  to 
the  real  work  of  his  life  and  more  than 
make  up  the  time  he  has  seemed  to  lose  in 
preparation.  It  is  a  commonplace  saying 
that  the  school-trained  youth  has'  to  "get 
the  corners  knocked  off,"  before  he  accom- 
plishes anything  in  practical  life,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  this  seeming  loss  is  soon  made 
up  and  that  in  ten  years  he  will  be  far 
ahead  of  the  youth  who  has  taken  the 
more  direct  route  through  mere  practise 
and  experience.  However  true  this  may  be 
of  the  highly  trained  college  man  who  has 
considerable  power  of  abstraction  and  anal- 
lysis  it  is  not  either  sound  theory  or  prac- 
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tise  for  the  seventy-five  per  cent,  who  are 
entering  vocational  life  with  little  interest 
in  theory  and  little  power  of  analysis,  who 
have  left  the  elementary  school  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  grade.  They  must  adopt  the  con- 
tinuation^  school  plan  and  let  the  theory  fol- 
low, to  illuminate  and  rationalize  the  prac- 
tise. It  is  wasteful  and  worse  to  place  these 
youth  in  classrooms  devoted  to  speculative 
theory.  After  the  full  period  of  general 
education  is  over,  they  must  be  put  imme- 
diately in  touch  with  real  productive  life. 
Only  in  this  way  can  they  be  interested, 
only  in  this  way  can  they  be  trained,  only 
in  this  way  can  they  be  educated.  The 
part-time  school  in  some  of  its  forms  is  the 
best  plan  of  preparation  for  vocational  life. 

Even  when  we  come  to  consider  the  right 
training  for  captains  of  industry,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  recall  Germany's  experi- 
ence in  training  engineers.  They  have 
technical  universities  as  we  have,  and 
middle  and  lower  engineering  schools  for 
youth  who  have  been  in  the  machine  trades 
and  whose  experience  there  is  the  basis  of 
the  short  course  in  the  engineering  school. 
Director  Peters,  of  the  Association  of  Ger- 
man Engineers,  stated  a  few  years  ago  that, 
while  there  was  a  surfeit  of  engineers 
turned  out  by  the  technical  universities, 
engineers  of  a  lower  grade,  who  were  fitted 
for  the  positions  of  machine  constructors, 
technical  engineers,  mechanical  engineers, 
chemists,  superintendents  of  departments, 
building  experts,  and  so  forth,  were  in 
great  demand.  He  stated  that  of  3,281 
engineers  employed  in  105  of  the  most 
prominent  industrial  firms  only  1,124  (or 
34  per  cent.)  ivere  from  technical  univer- 
sities, while  2,137  (or  64  per  cent.)  were 
from  secondary  technical  schools  (continu- 
ation schools).  The  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  in  a  recent  report  has  stated 
that,  while  Germany  is  well  supplied  with 
engineers  of  the  kind  turned  out  by  the 


technical  universities,  she  could  use  ten 
times  as  many  of  the  grade  turned  out  by 
the  secondary  technical  schools.  It  is  also 
of  interest  to  know  that  the  technical  uni- 
versities are  now  requiring  actual  experi- 
ence in  industrial  life  before  graduation. 
This  indicates  the  absolute  necessity  of 
basing  the  technical  theory  on  actual  tech- 
nical experience  and  not  on  school-shop  ex- 
perience, illustrating  a  priori  technical 
theory. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  few 
school  men  who  regarded  the  continuation 
scheme  as  of  any  cultural  value,  or  as  any- 
thing but  a  makeshift — a  purely  practical 
scheme,  to  be  carried  on  only  when  every- 
thing else  is  impossible,  in  the  form  of 
evening  schools,  and  only  until  a  good  tech- 
nical high  school  can  be  erected  and 
equipped.  Some  school  men  in  the  west 
object  to  the  establishment  of  well-equipped, 
permanent  continuation  schools  on  the 
ground  that  they  will  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  technical  or  other  high 
schools.  They  point  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  American  high  school  and 
talk  confidently  of  the  day  when  every 
American  youth  will  attend  one.  The  per- 
manent, part-time,  practical,  vocational 
school  encroaches  on  their  preserves  and, 
in  Illinois  at  least,  is  fought  by  the  school- 
men to  a  finish.  They  profess  to  see  little 
or  no  cultural  value  in  its  method  of  har- 
nessing up  theory  and  practise,  and  believe 
the  school  shop  or  laboratory  to  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  to  the  real  shop  or 
counting-room  as  an  educational  agency. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  there 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  all  American 
youth  attending  a  high  school  and  getting 
their  vocational  training  there.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  our  youth  have  little 
interest  in  the  work  done  in  them,  and 
can  not  or  will  not  go.  If  they  are  to  be 
trained  for  practical  life  it  will  be  in  some 
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other  form  of  school.  To  refuse  them  this 
other  form  of  instruction  because  it  may 
interfere  with  the  financial  or  other  sup- 
port of  the  present  high  schools  is  to  con- 
tinue our  present  caste  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  sacrifices  the  active-minded  boy 
(and  girl),  and  the  boy  without  means,  to 
the  boys  who  least  need  public  assistance. 

Further,  this  ignores  the  whole  great 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  of  practical  education,  although 
such  school  systems  as  the  one  started  in 
Cincinnati  through  Dean  Sneider  seem  to 
be  based  squarely  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  continuation  school,  the 
principle  that  theoretical  instruction  given 
to  the  students  should  be  employed  to  illu- 
minate, supplement  and  interpret  real  shop 
or  other  practical  experience. 

In  this  and  other  countries  the  local  and 
general  governments  have  gone  into  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale,  and  are  likely  to  ex- 
tend their  field  of  activity  year  by  year. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  specialist,  both  in 
private  and  in  public  service,  who  must  be 
trained  for  his  work.  The  universities  can 
do  much  for  those  higher  up,  but  thousands 
must  look  elsewhere  for  assistance.  For 
them  the  part-time  school  is  a  necessity,  if 
they  are  to  be  trained  at  all,  and  if  the  pub- 
lic is  to  be  properly  served.  These  schools 
will  make  it  possible  for  people  in  kindred 
sorts  of  work  in  private  life  to  prepare  for 
government  service,  and  will  enable  those  in 
government  service  to  prepare  for  positions 
higher  up.  Our  government  employs  serv- 
ants of  every  grade,  from  the  cabinet 
minister  to  the  common  laborer,  and  should 
provide  for  efficient  service  in  all  situations, 
by  providing  educational  facilities  for  all. 

This  is  not  the  conception  of  the  univer- 
sity man.  I  once  heard  the  dean  of  a  great 
college  of  engineering  in  the  middle^est 
outline  a  different  scheme:  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  universities  to  train  leaders  so 


that  the  work  would  be  so  analyzed  and 
organized  that  little  or  no  skill  would  be 
required  except  at  the  very  top.  I  believe 
this  is  false  in  theory  and  impossible  in 
practise.  The  most  practical  people  in  the 
world  to-day,  the  Germans,  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  train  everyone  from  the  pro- 
fessor to  the  chimney-sweep.  This  all-round 
and  universal  training  is  fair  and  demo- 
cratic, permits  advancement  all  along  the 
line,  and  is  in  accordance  with  American 
traditions,  which  demand  equal  opportu- 
nities for  all  to  advance  as  far  as  their 
ability,  energy  and  character  will  permit. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley 

Chicago,  III. 


THE  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE1 

Asked  what  part  the  continuation  school 
can  take  in  training  the  people  in  the  public 
service,  I  have  to  answer,  Any  part  that  is 
desired. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  continuation 
school  to  train  any  and  every  person  in  any 
worth  while  occupation  whatsoever  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  by  that  training  to  make 
him  a  more  competent,  appreciative  and 
happy  worker. 

The  importance  and  the  value  of  these 
schools  is  little  comprehended. 

In  theory  and  in  public  policy,  at  least  in 
the  northern  and  western  states,  it  is  held 
that  the  state,  in  loco  parentis,  must  give  to 
every  child  an  elementary  training  and  to 
that  end  must  keep  him  in  school  until  the 
sixteenth  year,  or  the  completion  of  the  ele- 
mentary-school course. 

Yielding,  however,  to  the  law  of  excep- 
tions, more  than  half  of  all  our  children 
are  given  working  permits  at  fourteen,  hav- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Serv- 
ice, held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  #of  Training  for  Public  Service,  Aug., 
1915. 
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ing  finished  only  the  sixth  grade  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  or  the  equivalent,  and  sometimes 
with  a  decidedly  less  educational  qualifica- 
tion, as  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  it  is  only  required  that  a  child  be 
able  to  read  and  write  intelligently.-2 

There  are  some  two  million  children  out 
of  school  forever,  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
of  age,  with  an  education  that  stops  all  the 
way  from  reading  and  writing  in  a  poorer 
fashion  up  to  the  sixth  grade. 

Substantially  all  who  enter  the  manual 
occupations  are  of  this  class  and  the  total 
number  so  leaving  the  public  and  private 
schools  is  decidedly  more  than  one  half  of 
all  the  native-born. 

When  therefore  there  is  added  to  this 
majority  of  our  native-born  people  a  flood 
•of  uneducated  immigrants,  we  see  that  we 
are  in  a  somewhat  critical  situation ;  we  are 
half  slave  and  half  free,  half  educated  and 
half  uneducated.  And  yet  we  depend  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  for  whatever 
comes  to  us  of  good  or  ill. 

We  must  make  the  most  of  part-time 
training.  It  is  inherent  in  human  nature 
that  at  adolescence  concrete-  or  hand- 
minded  children  shall  go  to  work,  shall  do 
things  and  not  merely  learn  about  things. 

Adolescence  is  far  more  than  a  problem 
of  sex,  for  at  adolescence  the  child  enters 
upon  maturity.  The  creative  faculties  and 
the  will  assert  themselves,  just  as  at  the 
appointed  time  the  butterfly  leaves  the 
chrysalis,  or  the  flower  bursts  from  the  bud. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  education :  first  the  academic, 
which  opens  the  mind  and  trains  all  the 
faculties.    This  is  the  work  of  the  regular 

•2  Under  the  new  law  children  must  have  the 
equivalent  of  the  sixth  grade  and  must  leave  em- 
ployment during  working  hours  for  attendance 
upon  a  continuation  school  not  less  than  eight 
hours  per  week.  In  some  respects  this  is  the  most 
advanced  legislation  in  the  country  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


public  schools  and  it  is  the  first  essential  in 
educational  development. 

But  there  is  another  school,  the  school  of 
life,  of  the  day's  work.  Here  we  have  edu- 
cation in  action,  in  work. 

In  the  first  school,  the  regular  academic, 
are  one  fifth  of  the  population,  children  and 
youth;  the  receptive  and  dependent,  giv- 
ing nothing,  doing  nothing  for  the  world  of 
to-day,  simply  preparing  to  carry  the  bur- 
dens of  the  next  generation. 

In  the  school  of  the  day's  work  are  all 
the  burden-bearers  of  to-day,  upon  whom 
rests  all  there  is  of  hope  or  promise,  all  of 
good  or  ill  in  the  world  that  is,  and  that  is 
to  be  passed  on  to  those  who  follow. 

The  educationally  more  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  world,  being  all  those  of  north- 
ern Europe  except  England  and  Russia, 
have  realized  for  generations  that  it  is  as 
important  to  train  a  child  in  his  occupation 
as  to  give  him  the  preliminary  and  general 
academic  training  which  we  give.  Never 
is  a  child  trained  in  an  occupation  that  he 
may  stay  where  first  placed;  rather  is  he 
trained  in  a  chosen  occupation  simply  that 
he  may  have  a  safe  beginning,  a  sure  foot- 
ing, and  that  he  may  grow  in  and  through 
the  chosen  occupation  onward  and  upward 
as  far  as  the  developing  faculties  and  will 
can  carry  him. 

It  is  objected  that  no  amount  of  training 
worth  while  can  be  given  in  from  four  to 
eight  hours  per  week.  The  opposite  is  the 
fact.  A  surprising  amount  of  instruction 
is  given  in  all  properly  developed  part-time 
schools  in  these  few  hours  per*  week  because 
the  training  is  correlated  with  the  work  of 
the  other  five  and  one  half  days  and  is  a 
part  thereof.  This  makes  the  whole  week 
of  work  and  of  school  one  great  continu- 
ous schooling.  No  employer  but  knows  that 
if  he  or  some  one  still  more  capable  could 
spend  one  half  day  a  week  with  each  em- 
ployee, the  employee  would  be  tremen- 
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dously  benefited  and  advanced  in  earning 
capacity  and  in  service. 

I  speak  of  this  part-time  training  for 
children  because  it  is  desirable  to  get  the 
whole  conception  of  the  part-time  school, 
if  we  are  to  measure  the  value  it  may  have 
for  adult  workers,  including  those  who  are 
in  public  service.  No  school  is  right  unless 
its  students  are  worth  more  to  their  em- 
ployers during  the  hours  they  are  at  work 
because  of  the  school  than  they  would  be 
were  they  to  work  all  the  time  with  no 
schooling.  Too  many  of  us  stop  growing. 
Michael  Angelo  was  in  the  eighties  when  he 
was  questioned  on  his  way  to  school  and 
said,  "I  am  not  too  old  to  learn." 

There  is  no  department  of  the  public 
service  for  which  instruction  can  not 
readily  be  provided,  and  the  employees 
taught  the  latest  and  best  in  theory  and 
accomplishment. 

There  are  schools  in  this  country  where 
boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  are  given  the 
average  wage  for  such  boys  in  employment 
and  are  given  the  same  wage  for  alternate 
weeks  spent  in  school.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  purely  philanthropic  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  but  the  boys  earn 
in  the  week  of  work  all  that  is  paid  them 
for  the  week  in  school  and  the  week  at 
work.  Adult  workers  are  advancing  in 
similar  fashion. 

In  many  branches  of  the  public  service 
the  workers  are  personally  competent,  but 
not  experienced  in  the  work  in  hand.  For 
this  reason  they  would  rapidly  improve  in 
esprit  and  efficiency  in  the  part-time  in- 
struction. 

We  Americans  are  prone  to  measure  ac- 
complishment by  money  expended.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  find  a  place  where  intelligence 
counts  for  more  than  money.  The  continua- 
tion or  part-time  schools  are  surprisingly 
inexpensive. 

There  is  a  class  of  450  superior  mechan- 


ics in  Milwaukee  who  are  studying  eve- 
nings in  the  continuation  school  under  two 
instructors  at  $2,000  each,  and  two  assist- 
ants. These  instructors  are  graduates  of 
technical  colleges;  they  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  the  machine  trades  as  work- 
ers and  as  managers. 

They  are  fitting  splendid  men  for  the 
positions  of  foremen  and  superintendents. 
It  is  found  that  these  students  had  been 
part  of  the  two  thousand  mechanics  in  Mil- 
waukee who  have  been  sending  to  a  single 
correspondence  school  from  $80,000  to 
$100,000  of  their  hard-earned  wages  annu- 
ally. The  profits  of  a  correspondence  school 
come  from  those  who  fail  to  finish  the 
course,  about  two  thirds  dropping  out 
about  one  third  the  way.  The  Milwaukee 
pupils  get  two  nights  of  personal  instruc- 
tion weekly  with  ample  material  for  two 
other  nights  of  hard  work  at  home,  and  85 
per  cent,  of  those  who  begin  finish  the 
course.  Similarly  courses  in  Spanish  and 
foreign  trade  for  South  America  have  been 
developed  with  as  great  ease  as  any  course 
could  be,  and  with  as  great  success  as  could 
be  desired.  Also  day  classes  with  wageg 
continued  for  young  druggists.  The  list  is 
long  of  the  occupations  taught.  Twenty 
are  taught  in  Milwaukee  besides  those  of 
the  home.  The  cost  of  the  training  in  these 
classes  per  pupil  year,  although  the  instruc- 
tion is  thoroughly  superior,  can  not  be 
much  over  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  instruc- 
tion, rentals  and  all.  The  money  thus  ex- 
pended gives  a  manifold  return  yearly 
through  life. 

There  is  no  reason  for  delay  or  hesitation 
in  beginning  classes  with  a  view  to  includ- 
ing all  who  are  in  the  public  service. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  training  the  great 
body  of  the  workers  who  are  over  fourteen 
than  by  the  continuation  or  part-time 
school;  no  way  of  making  life  a  continuous 
educational  process  with  the  science  and  the 
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discoveries  of  the  passing  days  made  a  part 
of  the  life  and  working  forces  of  these 
same  days. 

Without  the  continuation  school  educa- 
tion will  always  be  a  generation  behind  ac- 
complishment for  we  will  always  be  train- 
ing children  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  the  present  and  ignoring  the 
real  achievers. 

There  is  no  reason  for  delay.  No  one  can 
realize  the  ease  with  which  the  right  sort  of 
classes  can  be  opened.  The  teachers  must 
be  taken  from  the  occupations.  Experience 
indicates  that  in  every  occupation  there  are 
many  superior  men,  some  with  previous 
training  as  teachers,  who  will  readily  un- 
dertake to  conduct  classes.  Measured  by 
the  standard  of  perfection,  these  men  fall 
short,  sometimes  very  short.  Measured  by 
the  value  to  the  students  of  the  instruction 
they  impart,  their  work  is  of  great  value, 
sometimes  astonishingly  so.  There  need 
be  no  fear  that  teachers  so  chosen  will  aver- 
age below  those  in  the  public  schools. 

The  fact  that  the  pupils  hunger  for  the 
instruction  given  and  that  they  are  continu- 
ously occupied  upon  the  subjects  taught 
when  out  of  school  carries  them  rapidly 
forward. 

At  a  cost  of  from  $8.00  to  $20.00  per  stu- 
dent year,  classes  can  be  established  in  all 
departments  of  city  administration  from 
street  cleaning  to  accounting,  health  in- 
spection, police,  and  the  higher  forms  of 
administration.  No  building  fund  is 
needed,  but  only  moderate  rentals  in  office 
and  loft  buildings,  similar  to  those  in  which 
the  work  taught  is  done. 

About  100  great  corporations  in  the 
United  States  are  giving  from  two  to  four 
hours  of  instruction  weekly  to  employees. 
The  companies  bear  the  entire  expense  and 
continue  the  wages  of  the  employees  while 
in  school.  The  schools  are  expected  to  pay 
in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  employees, 


and  in  the  many  schools  with  which  I  am 
familiar  they  do  pay  and  in  one  or  two, 
a  handsome  profit. 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  spiritual 
and  civic  interests  of  continuation  school 
workers  is  more  than  interesting.  The  joy 
of  life  is  largely  in  achievement  and  con- 
tinuing development.  Proprietors  and  di- 
rectors of  large  undertakings  are  going  to 
school,  so  to  speak,  all  of  the  time.  Each 
day  brings  to  them  new  inspirations  and 
knowledge.  Competition  keeps  them  guess- 
ing, keeps  them  studying  and  growing. 

The  average  worker  has  no  fair  chance 
to  grow.  The  part-time  school  gives  him 
this  chance.  Work  is  no  longer  drudgery 
when  instruction  makes  it  progressive.  The 
enthusiasms  that  give  zest  to  the  work  of 
management  are  developed  in  those  in  the 
lesser  positions. 

Part-time  schools  of  this  sort  have  been 
in  operation  in  thirty  cities  in  Wisconsin 
for  three  years.  There  are  no  essential  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  The  school  people 
found  it  easy  to  gather  in  every  working 
child  under  sixteen  years,  and  the  new  law 
raising  the  age  of  attendance  on  continua- 
tion school  to  seventeen  is  being  happily 
complied  with. 

Children  who  formerly  .idled  upon  the 
streets  are  now  in  these  schools.  Even  the 
wayward  children  when  persuaded  to  en- 
roll in  these  schools  "almost  invariably 
cease  their  waywardness,"  says  the  judge 
of  a  municipal  court,  "and  are  greatly 
benefited." 

Young  ambitious  workers  fill  the  schools 
evenings  to  learn  the  next  better  job. 
Older  men,  sometimes  almost  discouraged, 
come  to  learn  some  new  trade  or  process  in 
lieu  of  the  old  trade  that  is  passing  away. 
"The  school  is  a  veritable  life-saver." 

May  every  city  hasten  to  establish  classes 
for  its  own  employees,  as  an  example  to  its 
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community,  to  all  other  employees  and 
workers.  H.  E.  Miles, 

President  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Industrial  Education 
Eacine,  Wis. 

TEACHING    SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 
VERSUS  TEACHING  THE 
FACTS  OF  SCIENCE1 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  relative  importance  of  method  and 
subject  matter  in  science  teaching,  partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  secondary  school 
teaching,  a  qualification  which  makes  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  a  rather  delicate 
matter  for  a  person  not  actually  engaged 
in  secondary  school  work,  b*ut  one  which 
nevertheless  has  not  deterred  me  from  un- 
dertaking what  may  prove  to  be  a  vain 
task.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  hearing  a  college 
teacher's  ideas  on  the  subject,  because  he 
is  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  second- 
ary educational  methods  in  so  far  as  the 
results  of  these  methods  are,  brought  to  his 
attention  in  dealing  with  college  freshmen. 
Therefore  since  the  college  serves  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least  as  the  testing  ground 
for  the  secondary  school,  any  criticism  re- 
flecting on  the  quality  of  the  preliminary 
training  of  its  students  which  the  college 
may  make  must  be  squarely  met  by  the 
secondary  school ;  and  whatever  I  may 
have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  critical  sug- 
gestion looking  toward  an  improvement  in 
secondary-school  training  will,  I  trust,  be 
received  in  a  spirit  of  equanimity.  An 
open  and  frank  expression  of  opinion  from 
all  parties  concerned  is  an  essential  step 
in  arriving  at  the  solution  of  any  unsatis- 
factory situation. 

1  An  address  given  before  the  science  section  of 
the  12th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Secondary  School 
Principals  and  Teachers  of  the  Schools  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Feb.  19,  1916. 


The  subject,  however,  is  no  new  one ; 
and  since  it  has  been  discussed  from  vari- 
ous angles  so  often  before  it  would  seem 
that  its  possibilities  as  a  topic  for  further 
discussion  had  been  exhausted.  Happily 
for  me  I  can  disclaim  all  responsibility  in 
this  phase  of  the  matter ;  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  your  program  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  invite  me  to  speak  on  the  subject,  I 
can  proceed  with  a  clear  conscience,  but 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  conviction  that  I 
have  nothing  original  to  contribute  to  the 
question  and  that  my  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  is  based  on  nearly  ten  years  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  problem  from 
the  college  point  of  view,  differs  in  no  es- 
sentials from  those  of  many  college  teach- 
ers who  have  preceded  me  in  the  past  and, 
I  suppose,  of  many  who  will  follow  in  the 
future. 

The  finished  product  of  the  secondary 
school  furnishes  the  college  with  its  raw 
material ;  and  that  this  material  is  raw  in 
more  senses  than  one  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  those  who  each  year  are 
confronted  with  the  task  of  remodeling 
several  hundred  high-school  boys  and  girls 
into  college  men  and  women.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  strange  indeed  if  college  teach- 
ers were  to  exhibit  anything  but  an  ex- 
tremely critical  attitude  toward  the  stu- 
dent material  offered  them;  but  I  am  sure 
that  secondary  school  teachers  also  must 
realize  that  their  finished  product  is  far 
from  flawless.  They  too  must  be  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  high-school  graduates  are 
often  defective  in  spelling,  grammar  and 
rhetoric ;  that  simple  problems  in  arith- 
metic are  frequently  beyond  their  grasp ; 
that  as  a  whole  their  capacity  for  making 
careful,  accurate  observations  and  draw- 
ing conclusions  is  rather  limited. 

Some  of  these  shortcomings  may,  of 
course,  be  laid  to  faulty  training  in  the 
grades,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sec- 
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ondary  school  can  make  good  its  escape 
through  that  back-door;  for  granting  that 
the  training  of  future  college  students 
forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  program  of 
secondary  education,  and  that  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  train  the  masses  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  know, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  high-school  boys 
and  girls  are  capable  of  logical,  syste- 
matic and  progressive  study.  To  assume 
the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted reflection  on  their  intelligence. 

This  deficiency  of  training  in  logical, 
systematic  and  progressive  habits  of  study 
comes  home  to  me  very  forcibly  in  our  be- 
ginning course  in  zoology.  It  is  annoying 
to  an  instructor  to  have  to  put  up  with 
faulty  diction  and  inaccurate  spelling ;  but 
it  is  a  more  serious  proposition  to  teach 
science  to  students  who,  as  a  class,  are  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  a  group  of  simple 
facts  in  a  logical  manner,  because  it  re- 
sults in  a  large  part  of  our  time  and 
energy  being  taken  up  in  teaching  scien- 
tific method,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course. 

It  happens  that  none  of  the  beginning 
science  courses  in  this  college  requires  for 
entrance  previous  training  in  its  own  or 
other  science  fields;  so  that  our  zoology 
course  does  not  presuppose  previous  train- 
ing in  zoology.  Consequently  our  begin- 
ning class  is  mixed  as  far  as  preparation  is 
concerned :  some  of  the  students  have  had 
laboratory  science  other  than  zoology; 
some  of  them  have  had  high-school  zool- 
ogy; while  a  few  have  never  had  labora- 
tory science.  In  general  those  who  have 
had  previous  laboratory  experience  take 
hold  more  readily  in  the  laboratory  work 
than  those  who  have  not;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  in  theoretical  discussions  in  lec- 
ture and  quiz  work  it  very  often  is  a  fact 
that  students  who  have  had  little  or  no 
laboratory  training  appear  to  better  ad- 


vantage than  those  who  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  high-school  laboratory  science.  All 
of  them,  however,  show  the  same  unmistak- 
able symptoms  indicative  of  previous  con- 
finement for  a  rather  long  time  in  a  very 
popular  model  of  educational  straight- 
jacket. 

This  warped  mental  attitude  on  the  part 
of  students  is  displayed  in  all  phases  of 
the  work.  Thus  we  find  that  in  preparing 
themselves  for  weekly  quizzes  students  are 
inclined  to  memorize  every  word  of  a  lec- 
ture or  text-book  assigned,  if  need  be, 
rather  than  attempt  an  orderly  analysis  of 
the  material  for  themselves.  In  the  lab- 
oratory, students,  as  a  rule,  much  prefer 
taking  the  word  of  the  instructor  (or  that 
of  their  neighbor)  about  a  difficult  point, 
to  getting  down  to  work  and  making  their 
own  observations.  Their  reverent  awe  for 
authority  may  be  very  flattering  to  the  in- 
structor but  is  not  conducive  to  good  lab- 
oratory work  in  particular  or  to  clear 
thinking  in  general. 

As  the  course  wears  on  the  majority  of 
the  class  come  to  realize  as  a  result  of 
hard  experience  that  their  pet  cramming 
methods  are  availing  them  nothing;  and 
they,  consequently  make  an  honest  effort  to 
conform  with  more  scientific  procedure. 
Some  few  of  course  never  do  achieve  any 
degree  of  proficiency ;  but  then  these  would 
be  hopeless  under  any  circumstances  and 
have  no  business  being  in  college.  Hered- 
itary limitations  may  go  a  long  way  in 
explaining  the  sad  plight  of  the  latter 
group,  but  can  scarcely  be  advanced  as  a 
reason  for  the  general  lack  of  ability  to 
work  and  think,  so  characteristic  of  college 
freshmen.  That  the  cause  is  to  be  sought 
in  their  preliminary  training  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  entirely  feasible  to  train  freshmen  in 
the  course  of  a  year  to  develop  orderly 
methods  of  thinking  and  working.  Why 
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is  it  that  the  secondary  school  does  not  give 
students  a  better  start  in  attaining  this 
goal? 

A  natural  inference  from  the  facts  would 
be  that  the  scientific  method  is  being  over- 
looked by  the  secondary  school;  but  I  am 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  is  the  case.  We 
hear  so  much  nowadays  about  scientific 
method  in  all  grades  of  teaching,  so  much 
about  scientific  lesson-plans  and  other  pre- 
scriptions for  making  the  brain  grow,  that 
one  can  not  help  thinking  that  where  there 
is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  fire.  But 
the  fire  appears  to  be  very  carefully 
guarded  and,  to  the  onlooker  at  least, 
seems  to  be  burning  itself  out  in  heating 
the  discussions  of  those  who  make  and  un- 
make school  curricula.  One  is  led  to  sus- 
pect, therefore,  that  there  is  too  much  loose 
talk  about  scientific  method  and  not 
enough  real  and  honest  endeavor  to  apply 
it  rigidly  to  education ;  with  the  result  that 
students  get  too  much  information  and  not 
enough  knowledge.  You  can  not  teach 
scientific  method  satisfactorily  from  theory 
alone  any  more  than  you  can  hope  to  be 
successful  in  teaching  a  person  to  swim  if 
for  any  reason  he  never  goes  near  the 
water.  Method  and  material  must  go  hand 
in  hand  and  unless  due  recognition  is 
given  to  the  importance  of  observation  at 
first  hand  on  the  part  of  the  student,  so- 
called  scientific  method  is  bound  to  fail. 

To  the  casual  observer  an  explanation  of 
the  unsatisfactory  situation  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  this  seems  to  be  the  age  of 
fads;  and  that  we  have  our  cubists  and 
futurists  in  education  as  well  as  in  art. 
Anything  and  everything  gets  a  chance. 
It  is  well  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
therefore  to  suppose  that  the  kind  of  art  that 
is  capable  of  producing  a  picture  supposed 
to  be  that  of  a  man  coming  downstairs  but 
which  in  reality  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  snap-shot  of  an  explosion  in  a  shingle 


factory,  has  much  in  common  with  the 
system  of  education  that  produces  the 
' '  general  science ' '  course,  by  which  I  mean 
a  year-course  dealing  with  a  kind  of  mosaic 
composed  of  fragments  taken  from  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  physics  and  biology. 
Not  being  a  psychologist  nor  a  specialist  in 
diseases  of  the  adolescent  mind,  I  can  make 
no  claims  to  expert  knowledge  in  the 
theory  of  secondary-school  pedagogy ;  but 
if  the  adoption  of  the  general  science 
course  is  any  indication  of  a  trend  in  sci- 
ence teaching  in  the  secondary  school,  I 
can  easily  understand  why  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method  is  failing  to  produce  bet- 
ter results. 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking  over  what  I  take  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative text-book  on  general  science.  The 
aim  of  the  book  is  lofty  indeed  and  its  scope 
wide,  for  in  the  preface  the  author  an- 
nounces that  while  the  book  is  not  intended 
to  prepare  for  college  entrance  examina- 
tions, it  "  should  prepare  the  thoughtful 
reader  to  meet  wisely  and  actively  some  of 
life's  important  problems,  and  should  en- 
able him  to  pass  muster  on  principles  and 
theories  underlying  scientific,  and  therefore 
economic,  management,  whether  in  the  shop 
or  in  the  home."  Further  on  we  are  told 
that 

the  youthful  mind,  and  indeed  the  average  adult 
mind  as  well,  is  singularly  non-logical  and  in- 
capable of  continued  concentration,  and  loses  in- 
terest under  consecutive  thought  and  sustained 
style.  For  this  reason  the  author  has  sacrificed 
at  times  detail  to  general  effect,  logical  develop- 
ment to  present-day  interest  and  facts,  and  has 
made  use  of  a  popular,  light  style  of  writing  as 
well  as  of  the  more  formal  and  logical  style  com- 
mon to  books  of  science. 

Passing  on  to  the  contents  of  the  book, 
one  is  duly  impressed  with  the  author's 
deftness  in  circumventing  the  numerous 
obstacles  besetting  the  path  of  the  student 
in  his  quest  for  quick  information.  With 
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scant  apology  to  recognized  boundaries  of 
the  various  science  fields  invaded,  the  book 
glides  with  cinematographic  clearness  and 
brevity  over  "heat,"  "thermometers"  and 
"fresh-air"  to  "matter  and  energy";  later 
touching  on  the  subject  of  "why  we  eat  so 
much"  and  the  related  topic  of  "mistakes 
in  buying ' ' ;  managing  in  spite  of  mani- 
fold difficulties  to  omit  nothing  that  every 
high-school  boy  and  girl  should  know  from 
the  causes  of  "far-sightedness  and  near- 
sightedness," to  information  as  to  "when 
we  work,"  the  composition  of  "soda-mints" 
and  "headache  powders,"  the  "difference 
between  noise  and  music,"  the  "phono- 
graph, ' '  and  finally  the  revelations  of  ' '  elec- 
tricity. ' ' 

I  am  sure  that  the  author  of  such  a  book, 
as  well  as  other  persons,  must  realize  that 
this  species  of  science  is  not  science  at  all 
and  that  to  call  it  so  is  merely  adding  one 
more  name  to  the  long  and  heterogeneous 
list  of  commodities  in  education  and  other 
fields  offered  to  the  public  over  the  bargain 
counter  of  science  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  the  name; 
but  the  question  of  allowing  such  a  course 
a  place  in  the  high-school  curriculum  is 
another  matter. 

The  establishment  of  the  general  science 
course  is,  I  take  it,  an  indication  of  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  sci- 
ence teaching  in  secondary  schools;  but 
certainly  the  situation  is  not  going  to  be 
helped  by  crowding  all  of  the  sciences  into 
a  single  course  and  offering  it  to  the  student 
as  a  sample  of  what  he  is  to  expect  should  he 
elect  another  course  in  science  later  on ;  by 
encouraging  the  student  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  high-school  career  to  gain  a  super- 
ficial, smattering  acquaintance  with  many 
subjects  at  the  expense  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  few;  by  substituting  en- 
cyclopedic for  sane  and  sound  educative 
methods.    Kindergarten  methods  are  all 


right  in  their  place ;  but  why  should  a  high 
school  offer  a  course  which  makes  interest 
an  end  in  itself?  Such  a  course  is  sure  to 
be  attractive  to  students — and  therefore 
popular — but  this  can  scarcely  be  advanced 
as  a  justification  for  the  course.  The  sad- 
dest part  about  popular  courses  is  their 
popularity. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  scientific 
method  is  not  limited  in  its  application  to 
the  fields  of  natural  science :  it  is  simply  a 
useful  instrument  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  the  natural  sciences  offer 
such  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  prac- 
tise of  a  method,  ability  in  the  use  of  which 
independently  of  the  subject-matter,  is  an 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  educative 
value  whether  the  graduate  goes  to  college 
or  not,  that  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  in 
an  already  overcrowded  curriculum  time 
should  be  wasted  on  pseudo-science.  A  thor- 
ough grounding  in  the  natural  sciences 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  scientific  method 
as  well  as  the  subject-matter  is  as  essential 
for  a  well-rounded  secondary  education  as 
training  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
literature,  history  and  mathematics,  all  of 
which  are  important. 

The  fundamental  requirements  of  a  sci- 
ence course  are  clearly  stated  in  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  National  Education 
Association  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education2  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

The  committee  maintains  that  unity  of  subject 
matter  in  any  course  in  science  is  of  first  impor- 
tance, by  which  is  meant  that  the  subject  matter 
should  be  so  organized  that  appreciation  of  under- 
lying principles  shall  form  the  foundation  of  the 
student's  knowledge,  thus  giving  him  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  organization  of  his  knowledge. 

This  idea  of  unity  of  subject-matter  dis- 
tinguishes natural  science  of  the  secondary 
school  from  nature  study  of  the  grades.  A 

2  Walter,  H.  E.,  School  and  Society,  II.,  48, 
1915. 
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student  of  high-school  age  should  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  orderly  sequence  of  facts 
and  ideas  which  constitute  the  various 
fields  of  science,  as  contrasted  with  the 
promiscuousness  of  nature  study.  The  re- 
port goes  on  to  say  in  regard  to  the  aims  of 
teaching  biology  (and  the  same  applies  in 
general  to  all  of  the  natural  sciences)  that 
the  course  should  endeavor  "(1)  to  train 
the  pupil  in  observation  and  reasoning;  (2) 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  environment  and 
with  common  forms  of  plant  and  animal- 
life,  and  especially  with  structure,  func- 
tions and  care  of  his  own  body,  together 
with  the  general  biological  principles  de- 
rived from  this  study;  and  (3)  to  show  him 
his  place  in  nature  and  his  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  and  future  of  human 
society. ' ' 

The  report  continues : 

We  do  not  believe  in  rigidity  of  method  in  sci- 
ence instruction.  Quizzes,  conferences,  experi- 
ments, individual  reports,  excursions,  text-assign- 
ments are  all  good.  They  offer  a  rich  and  varied 
choice  of  pedagogical  material,  and  each  teacher 
should  be  given  freedom  to  develop  the  methods 
best  adapted  to  his  own  group  of  students  and  to 
the  environment  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  teach- 
ing. 

In  the  laboratory  time  should  not  be  wasted  in 
detailed  microscopical  work,  in  complicated  ex- 
perimentation, in  useless  attention  to  drawing  or 
other  "busy  work."  All  laboratory  work  should 
be  based  on  definite  information  ungrudgingly  and 
interestingly  furnished,  and  should  be  accurately 
recorded.  Neatness  in  notebook  records  is  de- 
sirable but  must  not  be  exalted  above  thinking 
and  understanding. 

With  respect  to  how  the  work  should  be 
planned  the  committee  unanimously  agrees  that 
two  years  of  work  in  elementary  science  should  be 
the  basis  for  more  advanced  courses  in  science. 
Such  work  should  deal  with  physical  environment 
(including  a  study  of  matter  and  forces),  plants, 
animals  (including  man),  and  the  general  appli- 
cations of  scientific  principles  to  human  welfare. 
If,  however,  administrative  conditions  make  a  two- 
year  course  out  of  the  question,  the  committee 
Tecommends  that  a  first-year  course  be  required  of 


all,  and  that  a  second  year  be  offered  as  an  elec- 
tive. 

A  two-year  preliminary  course  in  science 
such  as  this  is  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion from  the  one-year  course  in  general 
science.  It  respects  both  scientific  and  ped- 
agogical principles,  and  promises  to  pro- 
duce good  results.  In  such  a  course  the  first 
half  year  would  be  devoted  to  "Physical 
Environment,"  the  second  half  year  to 
"Plants,"  the  third  half  to  "Animals" 
and  the  fourth  half  to  "Man."  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  two  years  of  work  in 
elementary  science  together  with  a  year  in 
each  of  two  natural  sciences,  such  as  chem- 
istry, physics  or  other  non-biological  sci- 
ence, making  four  years  in  all,  if  required 
of  all  high-school  students,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  improving  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  the  high-school  graduate  and  inci- 
dentally meet  some  of  the  criticism  that  the 
college  habitually  directs  at  secondary- 
school  training. 

The  idea  of  a  definite  sequence  in  the 
arrangement  of  science  courses  in  the  sec- 
ondary-school curriculum  is  one  that  has 
developed  slowly  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  classification  of  science  materials  which 
is  found  in  nature  is  difficult  and  involved, 
and  not  primarily  arranged  for  pedagogical 
purposes.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
reasons  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  administrative  authorities  to  use 
science  subjects  as  fillers  for  unoccupied 
gaps  in  the  student's  program.  To-day 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this,  and  since  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  science  has  a  very 
distinct  educative  value  aside  from  its  rela- 
tion to  applied  sciences,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  science  teaching  effective. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  danger  in  push- 
ing the  sequential  plan  too  far.  The  ar- 
rangement of  courses  in  definite  sequence 
has  long  been  practised  in  languages  and 
mathematics  in  such  a  way  that  college 
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courses  are  offered  in  these  subjects  which 
are  direct  continuations  of  the  secondary- 
school  courses.  Thus  a  student  who  has 
had  two  years  of  high-school  German  on 
coming  to  college  is  admitted  to  a  second- 
year  college  course  in  intermediate  German. 
In  other  w7ords  two  years  of  high-school 
German  are  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
year  of  college  German.  I  question  very 
much  whether  it  would  be  possible  or  ad- 
visable to  standardize,  for  example,  zoology 
courses  in  the  high  school  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  practicable  to  admit  students 
who  have  passed  such  high-school  courses 
into  an  advanced  course  in  college.  A  high- 
school  course  in  this  subject  should  deal  as 
it  usually  does  with  the  entire  animal  king- 
dom ;  but  not  so  intensely  nor  from  quite 
the  same  point  of  view  as  the  college  course. 
It  is  difficult  to  identify  in  zoology  the  rudi- 
ments that  would  be  comparable  to  gram- 
mar, syntax  and  vocabulary  of  a  language. 
The  intrinsic  differences  in  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  two  cases  makes  it  difficult  to 
apply  a  sequential  arrangement  to  the  same 
degree  in  both  cases.  I  am  perfectly  free 
to  admit  that  a  high-school  course  in  zool- 
ogy properly  given  should  be  a  great  help 
to  a  student  in  pursuing  a  college  course 
later  on,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
course  should  admit  him  to  anything  more 
advanced  than  a  course  similar  to  the  begin- 
ning course  in  zoology  offered  in  this  uni- 
versity. In  this  connection  I  speak  of 
course  only  for  zoology ;  possibly  the  condi- 
tions are  not  the  same  in  the  other  sciences. 

If  I  were  asked  to  express  my  views  in  a 
general  way  on  the  organization  and  con- 
tent of  a  high-schocl  course  in  science,  I  think 
I  should  begin  with  the  teacher.  I  need 
not  tell  this  audience  that  a  properly 
trained  teacher  can  achieve  success  in  spite 
of  inadequate  equipment,  poor  laboratory 
facilities  and  indifferent  students;  whereas 
a  weak  teacher  is  certain  to  drag  chaos  into 
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every  phase  of  his  work  whether  other  con- 
ditions be  good  or  bad. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  subject- 
matter  enabling  the  teacher  to  be  a  special- 
ist in  his  field  is  an  important  requirement, 
but  something  more  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion is  needed,  it  seems  to  me,  to  get  the 
best  results.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  em- 
bryonic teacher  to  pass  successfully  college 
courses  in  science,  but  quite  another  for 
him  after  graduation  to  successfully  teach 
science  to  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  high- 
school  boys  and  girls.  In  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  there  is  every  facility  for  en- 
abling a  student  to  specialize  in  science  but 
practically  none  for  training  teachers  how 
to  teach  science.  The  need  for  such  courses 
has  been  recognized  in  other  universities, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  cities  in  which 
two  of  these  universities  are  located  the 
science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  is 
said  to  be  of  a  very  high  order  and  the  best 
in  the  country.  These  courses  are  usually 
offered  in  the  teachers'  college  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  are  actually  given  by  specialists 
in  science.  For  example  the  course  on 
" Teaching  Zoology  in  the  High  School"  in 
one  of  these  institutions  is  given  by  a  man 
who  is  primarily  a  trained  zoologist.  In 
the  same  way  courses  on  teaching  botany 
are  given  by  a  botanist,  courses  on  teaching 
physics  by  a  physicist,  etc.  I  might  also 
say  that  more  general  subjects  like  ' ' Bio- 
logical Evolution  for  Students  in  Educa- 
tion" are  also  given  by  science  men. 
Courses  along  these  lines  conducted  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  might  possibly 
help  solve  a  number  of  local  problems. 

If  the  standard  of  science  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  is  ever  going  to  be  raised 
to  its  proper  level,  the  necessity  of  having 
trained  specialists  to  do  the  work  must  be 
recognized  by  school  authorities.  Science 
teachers  should  not  be  expected,  or  per- 
mitted even,  to  teach  two  or  three  other 
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subjects  in  unrelated  fields.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  aid  science  teach- 
ers to  maintain  a  live  interest  in  their  sub- 
ject and  to  keep  abreast  of  progress  in 
scientific  advances.  Science  teachers  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  undertake 
research  in  their  particular  fields — no  mat- 
ter how  simple — and  to  carry  on  some  line 
of  investigation  either  in  their  own  labo- 
ratories or  in  a  college  laboratory  if  one  is 
available,  as  is  the  case  in  this  city.  Now  I 
know  that  it  is  not  possible  to  compel  a 
person  to  do  research.  The  ability  to  prose- 
cute research  in  its  deepest  sense  is  a  very 
rare  quality,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  teach- 
ers should  not  be  encouraged  to  engage  in 
some  form  of  independent  investigation  not 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  group  of 
research  professors  in  our  high  schools  but 
with  the  idea  of  improving  the  quality  of 
high-school  teaching  in  science. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  high-school  course 
in  zoology,  I  certainly  would  be  the  last 
person  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  to  be 
blindly  followed  by  the  teacher.  The 
method  of  science  is  simply  a  method  of 
common  sense  whose  guiding  principle  is 
the  endeavor  to  provide  the  student  with 
suitable  material  for  making  careful  first- 
hand observation  of  facts  and  with  the 
means  for  comparing  and  correlating  the 
results  of  these  observations  with  those  of 
recognized  authorities.  Insistence  on  first- 
hand information  must  not  however  be 
pushed  too  far :  to  the  extent  of  making  the 
course  a  research  course  involving  an  un- 
pardonable waste  of  time  to  the  student  in 
trying  to  discover  what  is  expected  of  him 
and  how  he  is  to  do  it.  The  point  that  T 
would  emphasize  in  laboratory  work  is  the 
desirability  of  having  live  or  freshly  killed 
material  for  the  student  to  study  rather 
than  charts,  pictures,  fixed  material  or 
stained  slides.  In  selecting  material  for  the 
course,  therefore,  the  teacher  should  try 


to  select  animal  forms  that  can  be  readily 
obtained  in  the  living  condition.  The  labo- 
ratory should  contain  as  many  live  things 
as  space  will  allow.  These  living  exhibits 
should  be  carefully  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  general  principles.  Aquaria 
containing  fish  serve  to  show  some  points  in 
the  biology  of  an  aquatic  vertebrate ;  cray- 
fish, which  breed  readily  in  the  laboratory, 
form  interesting  life-history  material ; 
frogs'  eggs  obtained  in  the  spring  furnish 
material  for  the  study  of  cleavage  and 
metamorphosis;  while  hydra,  flatworms. 
small  Crustacea,  protozoa  should  be  on  hand 
all  the  year  round.  Such  an  arrangement 
not  only  provides  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  material  but  also  stimulates  interest 
in  the  students. 

As  to  subject-matter  I  would  emphasize 
the  importance  of  adaptation ;  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  environment;  some  of 
the  main  facts  of  the  problems  which  ani- 
mals, including  man,  must  meet  in  order 
to  live ;  the  idea  of  a  struggle  for  existence 
and  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  can  not  recommend  too  strongly  the 
very  great  value  of  visits  to  the  Cincinnati 
Zoological  Garden  for  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  form,  size,  structure,  color,  etc.,  to 
function.  Any  teacher  connected  with  a 
school  located  in  or  about  Cincinnati  who 
does  not  take  his  class  to  the  Zoo  at  least 
once  in  the  year  is  missing  his  best  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  scientific  zoology.  Such 
trips  of  course  must  be  carefully  planned 
and  intelligently  outlined  or  the  visits  will 
degenerate  into  wild  frolics.  Other  kinds 
of  excursions  should  be  conducted,  and 
while  these  offer  many  difficulties,  if  the 
field  trip  consists  in  nothing  else  than  re- 
quiring each  student  to  collect  a  fruit  jar 
of  pond  water  and  later  examine  it  in  the 
laboratory  there  is  ample  justification  for 
making  it. 

In  the  high-school  zoology  course  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  cellular  nature  of  the  germ  cells, 
the  very  general  features  of  cell  division, 
and  the  essentials  of  embryological  develop- 
ment may  be  given.  A  year's  course  should 
also  include  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
plan  of  internal  structure,  say  of  one  verte- 
brate (frog  or  fish)  in  general  comparison 
with  the  human  body,  an  arthropod  (cray- 
fish or  insect),  an  annelid  (earthworm),  a 
ccelenterate  (hydra),  a  protozoan  (ciliate 
or  ameba).  In  a  half-year  course  I  should 
include  at  least  a  vertebrate,  an  arthropod 
and  protozoan.  In  general  the  details  of 
such  courses  should  be  left  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  in  order  that  he  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  personal 
inclination  and  training  in  developing  the 
most  successful  kind  of  a  course. 

In  conclusion  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
if  there  is  any  one  who  from  reading  the 
title  of  this  paper  obtained  the  impression 
that  I  had  intended  to  champion  the  cause 
of  scientific  method  as  against  the  value  of 
subject-matter,  I  trust  that  he  has  been  dis- 
illusioned. As  has  been  indicated  once  or 
twice  before,  in  my  opinion  one  cause  at 
least  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
secondary  science  teaching  has  been  the 
tendency  to  over-emphasize  method  to  the 
detriment  of  careful  observations  on  care- 
fully chosen  material.  Any  system  of  teach- 
ing which  fails  to  recognize  the  essential 
unity  of  these  two  things  will  fail  to  accom- 
plish the  highest  ends  in  science  teaching. 

H.  L.  WlEMAN 

University  of  Cincinnati 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  WAR 

OFFICE 

The  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times  states  that  although  the  war  office  has, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoided  taking  possession  of 
school  buildings,  yet  the  number  now  being 
used  for  hospital  and  other  purposes  is  very 
considerable.    This  occupation  has  caused  an 


appreciable  disorganization  of  the  educational 
work  in  some  areas.  The  local  education  au- 
thorities have,  however,  overcome  the  difficulty 
in  various  ways. 

In  the  city  of  Nottingham,  for  instance,  six 
schools  were  commandeered  by  the  war  depart- 
ment early  last  year  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
three  others  for  the  housing  of  troops.  The 
Education  Committee  at  once  arranged  for  the 
hire  of  alternative  accommodation  as  far  as 
such  was  available,  whilst  others  of  the  dis- 
placed scholars  were  arranged  for  by  means  of 
a  "  two-shift "  organization  at  certain  schools. 
The  Public  Parks  Committee  were  also  ap- 
proached, and  they  consented  to  the  erection 
of  marquees  or  other  temporary  structures  in 
the  parks  of  the  city,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  some  of  the  schools  where 
double  sessions  were  being  held,  during  the 
late  spring,  summer  and  early  autumn  months. 

In  Brighton  also  many  school  buildings, 
both  elementary  and  secondary,  were  taken 
over  by  the  war  office  early  in  the  war,  to  pro- 
vide hospital  accommodation,  and  over  3,000 
children  were  displaced  in  consequence.  A 
small  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation 
elsewhere  of  these  displaced  children,  confer- 
ences were  held  with  the  head  teachers  con- 
cerned, and  the  whole  of  the  transfer  was 
smoothly  and  rapidly  effected,  the  Board  of 
Education  agreeing  to  the  setting  aside  of  reg- 
ulations and  normal  requirements  in  cases 
where  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances required  it. 

In  Hertfordshire  certain  of  the  elementary 
schools  at  Watford  have  been  requisitioned  by 
the  military  authorities.  After  consultation 
with  H.M.  Inspector  it  was  decided  that  double 
use  should  be  made  of  other  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  the  children  from  two 
schools  can  be  accommodated  in  one  building, 
the  children  from  one  school  having  an  ex- 
tended morning  session  from  8  :30  to  12,  and 
those  from  the  other  school  a  long  afternoon 
session  from  1  to  4 :30  p.m.  The  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  are  being  taken  alternately 
by  each  of  the  two  schools  using  the  same 
building,  for  periods  of  a  month  at  a  time; 
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and  it  is  proposed  that  the  teachers  shall 
utilize  the  afternoons  or  mornings  on  which 
they  are  not  engaged  in  school  duties  in  cler- 
ical work,  or  in  meeting  parties  of  their  chil- 
dren for  games,  rambles  or  visits  to  places  of 
educational  interest,  or  in  assisting  teachers 
at  other  schools  if  necessary,  or  visiting  other 
schools  to  observe  methods  of  work. 

In  York,  also,  the  military  authorities  have 
taken  over  a  number  of  the  elementary  school 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  troops, 
leaving  over  6,000  children  to  be  provided  for 
elsewhere.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible 
to  secure  alternative  accommodation  for  the 
displaced  children,  but  in  many  cases  it  has 
been  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  working  of 
double  sessions  at  certain  schools. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  OF  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Plans  for  the  first  term  of  the  School  of 
Business,  which  is  to  be  opened  at  Columbia 
University  with  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
session  on  September  27,  have  been  announced 
by  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert,  the  director.  In  the 
official  statement  accompanying  the  catalogue 
of  courses  to  be  offered,  the  object  of  the  new 
school  is  set  forth.  A  sound  theoretical  basis 
will  first  be  acquired  by  the  student,  and  then, 
as  far  as  possible  in  any  school,  he  will  get  a 
practical  training  for  business. 

The  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  the 
college  student  who  at  the  close  of  his  sopho- 
more year  may  desire  to  secure  a  more  thor- 
ough and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples, organization  and  methods  of  the  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  financial  world  than  is 
obtainable  in  other  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity. One  of  the  objects,  also,  is  to  prepare 
students  thoroughly  for  the  state  examination 
for  the  certificate  of  certified  public  account- 
ant. 

Furthermore,  scholarships  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  in  its  new  training  course 
are  to  be  open  to  students  in  the  school,  recom- 
mended by  the  university  and  acceptable  to  the 
bank,  which  will  enable  graduates  to  equip 
themselves  for  work  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ments of  the  bank.  The  following  classes  of 
students  will  be  provided  for: 


Graduate  students  who  are  candidates  for 
the  higher  degrees. 

Students  who  have  spent  two  years  in  Co- 
lumbia College  or  Barnard  College  or  in  some 
other  college  of  equivalent  rank  and  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  who  have  com- 
pleted in  the  department  of  extension  teaching 
work  equivalent  to  that  offered  by  Columbia 
College  or  Barnard  College  in  the  first  two 
years. 

Students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  business  and  qualified  to 
undertake  certain  courses,  who  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  special  students,  but  not  as  candi- 
dates for  a  degree. 

Students  who  have  had  a  full  secondary  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent.  These  may  enter  the 
evening  courses  in  business  offered  by  the  de- 
partment of  extension  teaching,  and  become 
candidates  for  a  certificate,  obtainable  in  two 
years  through  the  completion  of  courses  repre- 
senting forty-eight  points  of  work. 

All  students  taking  the  work  of  the  first 
year  in  the  new  school  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  will  be  required  to  take  accounting, 
advanced  economics  or  history  of  American 
commerce,  business  organization  and  admin- 
istration, corporation  finance  or  money  and 
banking,  and  French,  Spanish  or  German. 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATIONS 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  establishing  its  new  school  of  practical 
chemical  engineering,  will  maintain  stations 
in  connection  with  manufacturing  industries. 
The  institute  has  maintained  a  course  in 
chemical  engineering  for  many  years  and  is 
now  taking  an  important  step  in  educational 
practise  by  bringing  the  school  into  direct 
contact  with  various  industrial  plants  and  thus 
connecting  its  course  with  industry  not  only 
in  Boston  but  in  various  other  centers  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  new  school  will  be 
opened  in  time  for  registration  in  September 
next. 

The  plan  that  the  institute  has  outlined 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  chemical  engi- 
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neering  covers  a  period  of  five  years  of  study. 
The  first  three  and  a  half  years  from  the  high 
school  are  spent  at  the  institute  in  Boston  or 
in  similar  preparation  elsewhere  in  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry 
and  engineering.  The  next  nine  months  are 
spent  in  five  or  six  industrial  plants  and  the 
last  nine  months  in  the  extensive  laboratories 
of  the  institute  in  Cambridge  which  are  about 
to  be  dedicated.  The  main  feature  of  the  new 
plan  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  nine  months 
spent  in  direct  contact  with  industries.  The 
plan  involves  no  mere  hasty  visit  to  different 
plants  or  superficial  survey  of  industrial  proc- 
esses. The  institute  maintains  a  professor  in 
each  of  the  five  or  six  stations  at  the  different 
plants  and  a  well-equipped  laboratory.  The 
students  are  divided  into  as  many  groups  as 
there  are  stations  and  pass  around  the  circle 
of  stations  spending  about  six  weeks  in  each 
until  the  whole  cycle  is  completed.  The  sta- 
tions are  placed  in  certain  plants  not  merely 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  industries 
that  are  there  in  operation  but  because  those 
industries  well  illustrate  certain  fundamental 
processes  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
chemical  engineers  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand. 

For  the  present  five  stations  are  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  at  each  one  a  fireproof  building  to 
house  a  special  library  and  a  class  or  lecture 
room  together  with  a  laboratory  fitted  for  the 
special  work  of  the  place.  There  will  be  a 
resident  professor  and  the  students  will  come 
in  relays,  taking  the  different  stations  in  rota- 
tion. 

One  station  is  to  be  established  at  Somerville 
for  the  study  of  fuels  and  combustion,  the 
laboratory  to  be  in  connection  with  the  works 
of  the  N.  E.  Gas  &  Coke  Co.,  and  a  second  at 
Bangor  with  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co. 
At  Niagara  Falls  the  station  will  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Exolon  Manufac- 
turing Co.  Inorganic  chemistry  will  be  the 
general  line  of  investigation  at  the  works  of 
the  Atlas  Cement  Co.  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  while 
the  fifth  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed  upon, 
but  will  be  with  one  of  the  great  chemical  in- 
dustries near  New  York  or  Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Cornell  University  has  received  two  gifts 
from  the  alumni  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering to  commemorate  Professor  Charles  Lee 
Crandall's  forty  years  of  service  to  that  col- 
lege. One  of  the  gifts  is  a  portrait  of  Pro- 
fessor Crandall  and  the  other  is  a  fund  of 
about  $2,500  to  found  a  prize  for  students  of 
the  college. 

Dr.  J.  William  White,  trustee  and  formerly 
professor  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  left 
the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  continue  the  work  to 
which  he  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
The  bequests  amount  to  more  than  $400,000. 
The  largest  of  these  is  a  gift  of  $150,000  to 
endow  the  "  J.  William  White  professorship  of 
surgical  research,"  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Indirectly, 
the  university  shares  in  still  larger  gifts  from 
the  residuary  estate,  most  of  which  is  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  its  hospital. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  the  New  York  state 
commissioner  of  education,  announced  at  Knox 
College,  where  he  delivered  the  baccalaureate 
sermon,  that  Mrs.  Bussell  Sage  had,  through 
him,  given  $75,000  to  the  college,  which  is 
Dr.  Finley's  alma  mater  and  of  which  he  was 
president  from  1892  to  1899.  Mrs.  Sage's  gift 
completes  the  $500,000  fund  raised  to  expand 
and  endow  Knox  College. 

The  General  Education  Board  at  its  annual 
spring  meeting  voted  $789,980  for  the  help  of 
various  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  To  the  medical  department  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  $250,000 
was  appropriated.  Other  appropriations  were: 
Coker  College,  Hartsville,  S.  C,  $50,000  ;  Colby 
College,  Waterville,  Me.,  $125,000;  Eockford 
College,  Eockford,  111.,  $75,000;  further  prose- 
cution of  educational  researches,  $50,000; 
Spellman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $20,000; 
Hampton  Institute,  $25,000;  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, $25,000;  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta, 
$5,000;  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  $5,000; 
Mayesville  Industrial  School,  Mayesville,  S.  C, 
$1,000;  equipment  of  normal  schools  for 
negroes  in  North  Carolina,  $4,050;  equipment 
of  county  training  schools  for  negroes,  $10,000 ; 
support  of  professors  of  secondary  education, 
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$34,130;  state  agents  for  white  rural  schools, 
$40,800;  state  agents  for  negro  schools,  $34,- 
500;  educational  research  in  New  Hampshire, 
$5,500;  farm  demonstration  work  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  $8,500. 

Under  the  retiring  clause  in  the  faculty 
regulations  of  Stanford  University,  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  has,  as  has  already  been  noted 
here,  been  made  chancellor  emeritus;  Dr. 
Oliver  Peebles  Jenkins  has  been  made  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  physiology  and  histology, 
and  Dr.  Lillien  Jane  Martin,  professor  emer- 
itus of  psychology. 

Mayor  Mitchel  has  appointed  Mr.  George 
McAneny  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  succeed  Mr.  William  Henry 
Corbitt. 

In  succession  to  the  late  John  McLean  Nash, 
Frederick  A.  Goetze,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
applied  science  of  Columbia  University  and 
•controller  of  the  university,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Goetze  will 
assume  the  duties  of  his  new  office  on  July  1, 
and  will  resign  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  ap- 
plied science,  to  take  effect  on  the  appointment 
of  his  successor. 

Dr.  John  C.  Duncan  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  Whitin 
Observatory  of  Wellesley  College.  Professor 
Sarah  F.  Whiting  retires  at  the  close  of  the 
present  academic  year  as  does  also  Professor 
Ellen  Hayes. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  announces 
that  Dr.  Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  commence- 
ment on  June  10. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Baker,  associate  professor  of 
Greek,  and  Deal  Frederick  Palmer,  associate 
professor  of  physics,  have  been  promoted  to 
full  professorships  at  Haverford  College. 

Dr.  Frederico  de  Onis,  of  the  University  of 
Oviedo,  Spain,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
Spanish  literature  at  Columbia  University. 
Dr.  Vera  Dantaschakoff  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  the  medical  school  of  the 
university. 


Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  assistant  professor 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education  at  Colum- 
bia University,  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  James  Hardy  Ropes,  Hollis  professor  of 
divinity,  dean  of  special  students  and  dean  in 
charge  of  university  extension,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  professor  from  Harvard  University 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year  1916-17  under 
the  interchange  agreement  between  Harvard 
University  and  the  western  colleges.  Warren 
Milton  Persons,  dean  of  the  department  of 
business  administration  and  banking,  and  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  finance,  at  Colorado 
College,  has  been  appointed  visiting  lecturer  on 
economics  from  the  college  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, for  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year 
1916-17. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Allen, 
steel  manufacturer,  of  Sheffield,  the  University 
of  Sheffield  has  received  a  sum  of  $160,000. 
Twenty-five  thousand  of  this  is  for  the  applied 
science  department,  and  to  this  sum  Sir  Joseph 
Jonas  has  added  $25,000.  The  total  of  $50,000 
will  be  devoted  to  the  provision  of  a  material 
testing  laboratory  to  be  called  the  Allen  and 
Jonas  Laboratory.  When  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Allen's  estate  is  distributed  the  university, 
which  is  one  of  the  residuary  legatees,  will  re- 
ceive a  further  substantial  amount,  and  this 
will  be  devoted  to  scholarships.  Of  the 
amount  now  handed  over  to  the  university 
proper,  half  is  to  be  reserved  for  scholarships 
for  the  sons  of  working  men. 

The  budget  making  appropriations  for  the 
various  New  York  state  institutions  has  been 
signed  by  the  governor,  and  like  most  other 
institutions  of  the  state,  the  college  of  agri- 
culture of  Cornell  University  has  suffered 
somewhat  in  reduced  appropriations.  The 
chief  reduction  is  in  an  item  for  miscellaneous 
labor  out  of  which  the  college  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  carried  on  most  of  its  work  on  the 
farms,  in  the  barns  and  in  the  laboratories. 
This  cut  amounted  to  approximately  $58,000. 
This  year  all  items  including  salaries,  general 
expenses  and  maintenance  are  itemized,  and 
each  item  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  work.  This  gives  the  college  less 
latitude  of  action  than  it  formerly  had.  The 
total  funds  from  all  sources  available  for  the 
use  of  the  college  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are 
$688,173.  Of  this  amount,  $518,325  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  state.  The  other  funds 
come  from  federal  sources  and  tuition  income. 
An  item  of  $8,000  for  the  summer  school  has 
been  provided.  The  amounts  of  funds  avail- 
able from  all  sources  for  the  past  five  years 
were  as  follows:  For  1911-12,  $393,094;  1912- 
1913,  $418,822;  1913-14,  $616,889;  1914-15, 
$630,243;  1915-16,  $692,846;  1916-17,  $688,173. 

An  important  discussion  was  held  recently 
in  the  Senate  House,  Cambridge,  on  the  report 
of  the  Previous  Examination  Syndicate.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  in  the  London  Times  the 
general  trend  of  the  discussion  was  that 
changes  were  not  only  desirable  but  inevitable, 
and  not  only  in  this  examination,  but  in  the 
general  university  curriculum.  Professor  Sir 
Joseph  Larmor,  M.P.,  who  opened  the  discus- 
sion, thought  it  should  be  secured  that  boys 
at  nineteen  should  possess  a  wide  field  of  gen- 
eral knowledge.  If  they  were  to  have  an  entrance 
examination  of  a  simple  character  something 
must  be  done  to  avoid  too  great  specialization 
at  an  early  age.  Professor  Ridgeway  held  very 
strongly  that  every  boy  coming  to  the  uni- 
versity should  have  had  some  training  in  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  natural  sciences  should 
therefore  be  a  compulsory  subject  in  this  ex- 
amination. History  was  also  essential,  and 
also  the  geography  of  the  British  Empire. 
Boys  were  kept  at  school  too  long  and  ought 
to  come  to  the  university  at  eighteen  at  the 
latest.  Dr.  E.  W.  Barnes  (master  of  the 
temple)  said  that  the  question  of  establishing 
a  matriculation  examination  had  been  care- 
fully considered.  The  syndicate  felt  that  this 
could  be  discussed  and  voted  on  separately. 
They  held  the  view  that  a  year  or  two's  experi- 
ence of  the  new  examination  should  be  gained, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  might  be  made 
into  a  matriculation  examination. 

DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  AMERICANIZATION 

Thoughtful  people  with  large  civic  inter- 
ests were  suddenly  aroused  by  the  revelations 


of  the  census  report  of  1910  to  a  realization  of 
the  significance  of  the  alien  problem  in  this 
country.  For  many  a  decade,  Americans  with 
smug  complacency  had  prided  themselves  on 
the  irresistible  power  of  American  civilization 
to  assimilate  the  foreigner  who  landed  upon 
our  shores.  Nobody  knew  just  how  it  was 
being  done,  nor  could  one  point  to  any  specific 
organization  responsible  for  effecting  the 
change,  but  somehow  or  other  that  subtle  force 
of  American  civilization  was  ever  busy  at  its 
task,  and  the  alien  was  quietly  but  surely  being 
transformed  into  an  American. 

With  the  publication  of  the  immigration  re- 
turns for  1905,  which  showed  over  one  million 
immigrants  entering  this  country  that  year, 
people  began  to  wonder  if  after  all  the  process 
of  assimilation  was  really  working  as  smoothly 
as  it  had  been  claimed.  Million-immigrant 
years  followed;  the  report  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  furnished  a  veritable  mine  of  in- 
formation; and  the  census  report  of  1910 
finally  portrayed  the  condition  at  that  date. 
America  suddenly  learned  that  there  were  over 
13,000,000  foreign-born  persons  in  the  coun- 
try; that  over  6,500,000  of  these  were  males 
who  might  become  citizens  of  the  land;  and 
that  only  3,000,000  of  them  had  become  citi- 
zens. Had  the  melting  pot  ceased  to  boil? 
Had  the  solution  become  saturated?  What 
had  happened  to  the  much-vaunted  ability  of 
this  country  automatically  to  assimilate  the 
foreign  element? 

Other  figures  from  this  same  census  report 
were  still  more  disquieting.  There  were  nearly 
3,000,000  persons  in  the  country  unable  to 
speak  and  understand  English,  and  of  these 
over  2,500,000  were  past  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  In  other  words,  they  were  beyond  the  age 
when  they  were  likely  to  learn  a  new  language 
without  some  external  stimulus.  No  state  has 
any  law  affecting  illiteracy  or  non-English 
speaking  ability  of  the  adult,  nor  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  there  any  compulsory  laws  on 
these  points  for  minors  who  are  above  the  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  age. 

Two  news  letters  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education — "  New 
York  State  and  the  Americanization  Problem,'' 
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and  "  Americanization  in  California  " — mark 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  for  American- 
izing the  alien  which  will  be  launched  in  dead 
earnest  with  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
year  in  the  fall. 

The  first  of  these  letters  was  noted  in 
School  and  Society  in  the  issue  of  May  29. 
The  second,  given  to  the  press  this  week,  re- 
produces a  letter  sent  out  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Hyatt,  of  California,  and  addressed  to 
the  school  superintendents  of  that  state.  It 
is  significant  that  the  Americanization  prob- 
lem is  thus  being  attacked  from  a  state  point 
of  view  at  these  two  extremes  of  the  country. 

With  the  peripatetic  character  of  much  of 
our  alien  population,  the  problem  of  educating 
the  foreign  born,  of  bringing  him  into  contact 
with  American  standards  and  American  civili- 
zation in  its  economic,  civic  and  spiritual  as- 
pects, becomes  of  more  than  local  significance. 
Unrestrained  by  local  attachments,  the  alien 
workman  moves  hither  and  thither  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  economic  need.  Manifestly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  educating  him  and  his  family 
should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  individual 
community.  New  York  and  California  have 
begun  to  realize  this  and  to  recognize  that  the 
alien  problem  is  a  state  problem,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  meet  it. 

Illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  English, 
although  not  the  only  problems  of  our  foreign- 
born  population,  are  surely  two  of  the  most 
fundamental,  for  such  disabilities  are  most 
repugnant  to  American  life  and  must  be  over- 
come before  any  appreciable  progress  in  assimi- 
lation can  be  made. 

Census  returns  for  1910,  which  brought  the 
facts  of  illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  Eng- 
lish forcibly  to  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people,  showed  clearly  that  these  are  both  prob- 
lems of  the  adult.  Of  substantially  3,000,000 
foreign-born  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
could  not  speak  English,  more  than  2,500,000 
were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  only 
35,000  or  1.3  per  cent,  were  attending  school. 

At  present,  the  evening  school  provides  the 
most  definite  way  of  reaching  this  alien  group. 
California  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
one  of  our  states  whose  constitution  specifically 


recognizes  the  evening  school  as  part  of  the 
state  school  system.  Superintendent  Hyatt, 
therefore,  in  his  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  evening  schools,  has  an  advantage  not  en- 
joyed by  the  chief  education  officers  of  the 
other  states.  His  message  is  particularly 
timely  in  that  he  urges  additions  to  the  school 
budgets  for  the  coming  year,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  such  budgets  are  in  the  making. 

California  enjoys  other  advantages  with  re- 
spect to  evening  schools :  first,  the  evening 
school  term  is  coextensive  with  that  in  the 
day  schools;  and  second,  the  state  makes  reg- 
ular grants  for  evening  schools,  a  two-hour  ses- 
sion at  night  being  reckoned  as  half  a  school 
day. 

The  full  school  year  and  the  evening  session 
reckoned  as  a  half-day  offer  California  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  her  evening-school  staff 
upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis  not  hitherto 
attempted.  Evening-school  teachers  could  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  day-school  force,  and 
as  high  a  standard  of  teaching  ability  and  as 
much  vigor  of  effort  could  thereby  be  secured 
as  are  now  found  in  the  day  schools. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  one  only  needs  to  re- 
organize teaching  assignments  on  a  shift -basis, 
thereby  following  the  regular  practise  in  an 
industrial  plant  where  the  hours  of  labor  ex- 
ceed the  hours  of  the  working  day.  Recogni- 
tion of  an  evening  session  as  half  a  school  day 
for  apportionment  of  state  grants  facilitates 
such  a  reorganization.  From  this  it  would  not 
be  such  a  radical  step  to  recognize  morning  and 
evening  teaching,  or  afternoon  and  evening 
teaching  as  likewise  constituting  a  full  day's 
work. 

Thus  would  the  schools  be  assured  of  a  per- 
manent and  competent  teaching  staff,  and  the 
arrangement  would  avoid  the  nervous  and 
physical  strain  entailed  at  present  by  recruit- 
ing the  evening-school  staff  from  the  day- 
school  force.  No  more  changing  of  classes  and 
teachers  would  be  required  than  is  already  in 
practise  wherever  the  departmental  system  is 
followed.  Furthermore,  since  the  evening- 
school  term  parallels  that  of  the  day  school,  no 
increase  in  budget  would  be  necessary.  The 
school  day  would  consist  of  three  parts,  any 
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two  of  which  would  constitute  a  teaching  day. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  to  this  plan?  At  first,  doubtless, 
objection  would  be  raised  in  many  quarters. 
With  the  hundreds  of  teachers  in  larger  cities, 
however,  it  is  entirely  likely  that  the  evening- 
school  staff  could  be  easily  recruited  on  such  a 
basis.  In  the  first  place,  two  hours  in  the  even- 
ing would  constitute  half  a  teaching  day,  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  opportunity  of  having 
an  entire  morning  or  an  entire  afternoon  free 
throughout  the  year  would  both  be  advantages 
which  would  appeal  to  many  teachers  after  the 
initial  conservative  objection  had  passed  away. 

Obviously  such  a  scheme  could  be  adopted 
in  communities  which  have  a  short  evening- 
school  term  only  at  increased  expense.  The 
short  evening-school  term,  however,  is  likely 
to  pass  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  for  it  is 
not  in  line  with  the  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant,  a  question  now  actively  before  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  a  plan  already  in  operation  in 
some  communities. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington 
Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.  s 


QUOTATIONS 

CONDITIONS  AT  BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr  in  the  four  years  from  1912  to 
1916  has  added  to  its  heritage  from  the  eighties 
certain  new  and  very  much  needed  things  and 
has  tried  to  get  back  again  certain  very  desira- 
ble things  that  it  seemed  to  have  lost  partially 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  During 
the  past  four  years  then  Bryn  Mawr  has  been 
busily  setting  its  house  in  order  and  like  all 
thorough  housecleaning  the  process  has  been 
somewhat  unpleasant  for  those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  house.  Indeed  some  of  our  linen  that  we 
ourselves  did  not  know  was  dirty  has  been 
washed  on  the  housetops  and  for  us  a  wilder- 
ness of  skeletons  that  we  did  not  know  were 
housed  in  our  many  college  closets  have  been 
persuaded  to  stalk  abroad  horribly  clanking 
their  chains.  But  after  all  the  only  thing  that 
really  matters  for  the  college  is  to  have  our 
sheets  clean  and  smelling  of  lavender  and  our 
closets  full  of  sun  and  air.    And  that  is,  I 


believe,  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
these  four  years. 

During  these  four  years  we  have  found  that 
our  lecture  system  was  no  longer  working- 
right — we  have  scrapped  it.  We  have  broken 
up  our  big  classes  into  sections.  We  have  in- 
troduced more  discussions,  more  drop  quizzes, 
more  written  work.  We  are  still  at  work  on 
this  problem.  I  hope  that  we  shall  next  try 
the  "  case  system  "  of  instruction.  Something 
is  wrong  with  all  teaching. 

During  these  four  years  we  have  discovered 
that  our  students  were  no  longer  so  industri- 
ously as  formerly  attending  our  classes  but 
were  attending  various  other  (from  our  point 
of  view)  not  equally  desirable  functions,  such 
as  house-parties,  home  reunions,  weddings,  etc. 
In  justice  to  our  students  it  should  be  said  that 
generally,  however,  they  were  staying  away 
from  classes  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  they 
could  study  better  without  than  with  our  as- 
sistance. This  discovery  brought  about  the 
"  cut  rule  "  of  last  year  about  which  so  many 
unsympathetic  things  were  said  in  the  news- 
papers, which  also  met  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  students  and  many  alumnae.  I  believe 
that  no  one  of  the  faculty — and  certainly  not 
the  president  of  the  college — thought  that  this 
cut  rule  was  a  permanent  solution.  It  was  a 
means — the  only  effective  means  we  knew — of 
calling  attention  to  an  impossible  situation. 
For  one  year  students  and  faculty  knew  what 
it  was  like  to  have  all  the  students  attend  lec- 
tures. During  the  current  year  by  request  of 
the  students  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
attendance  has  been  placed  on  them  with  all 
the  assistance  the  faculty  can  give  them  and 
the  result  has  been  truly  splendid.  Two  years 
ago  our  attendance  at  classes — or  rather  the 
lack  of  it — was  the  worst  of  any  college.  This 
year  I  am  confident  that  it  is  the  best.  We 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  student 
body  for  this  wonderful  result  and  especially 
to  our  graduating  class  and  more  especially 
to  one  of  its  members  who  as  president  of  the 
undergraduate  association  formulated  and 
carried  out  the  cooperative  action  which  has 
secured  such  success.  I  believe  attendance  at 
classes  at  Bryn  Mawr,  this  most  difficult  of  all 
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academic  problems,  is  solved  for  all  time — 
and  solved  by  voluntary  student  action.  Also 
our  teaching  is  already  feeling  the  good  re- 
sults of  regular  attendance  at  classes  and  will 
feel  it  more  each  year.  Inspiring  teaching 
meets  with  infinitely  greater  recognition,  and 
indifferent  teaching  with  infinitely  more 
severe  condemnation,  when  all  the  students  are 
present  than  when  many  of  the  students  are 
absent.  Under  the  universal  cutting  system  a 
high  standard  of  teaching  can  not  be  main- 
tained. Our  critics  of  a  year,  ago — whether 
alumna?,  students,  or  newspaper  reporters — ■ 
might  perhaps  have  given  the  faculty  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

We  are  to-day  immensely  stronger  in  our 
teaching  and  in  our  morals  as  a  college  than 
we  were  two  years  ago  when  we  passed  the  cut 
rule.  Laxness  in  one  important  matter  like  at- 
tendance at  classes  comes  to  mean  in  time  lack 
of  conscientiousness  in  all  other  college 
matters.  This  year  our  two  great  students' 
organizations,  the  Self-Government  and  the 
Christian  Association,  have  felt  the  quickening 
of  reform  in  the  student  body.  The  students  see 
the  need  of  greater  devotion  to  their  earlier 
ideals,  and  are  attacking  these  problems  also. 
I  believe  that  this  healthy  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual reform  could  have  been  fostered  in  no 
other  way  so  well  as  by  the  faculty  cut  rule  of 
1914r-15.  If  I  am  right  it  was  worth  all  it  cost. 

During  the  past  five  months,  from  January 
to  June,  Bryn  Mawr  has  been  working  out  a 
new  plan  for  the  government  of  the  college. 
This  plan  is  now  in  operation.  It  is  the  result 
of  repeated  conferences  between  the  full  pro- 
fessors, associate  professors,  associates,  some 
members  of  the  staff,  the  deans  of  the  colleges, 
the  president,  and  the  directors.  It  represents 
the  furthest  limit  to  which  we  can  go  har- 
moniously and  will,  we  believe,  with  such  im- 
provements as  experience  may  suggest,  make 
Bryn  Mawr  a  leader  in  the  new  and  trium- 
phant movement  of  social  democracy  toward 
ever  closer  cooperation  between  the  people  who 
control  great  institutions  and  the  people  who 
devote  their  lives  to  their  service.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  cooperation  will  not  lower  but 
will  raise  the  high  standards  of  teaching  and 


research  which  Bryn  Mawr  so  proudly  up- 
holds in  women's  education.  Other  great  ex- 
periments have  succeeded  at  Bryn  Mawr 
against  prophesy  and  general  expectation. 
Why  not  this  greatest  of  all  modern  experi- 
ments in  American  college  education? 

In  our  earnest  endeavor  to  do  the  right  thing 
we  have  not  been  precisely  assisted  by  all  the 
Philadelphia  papers  which  have  never  before 
failed  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  Bryn 
Mawr  College  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  we 
have  not  been  vitally  hindered.  Our  Alumnae 
Association  in  all  its  different  organized 
branches,  its  board  of  directors,  its  academic 
committee,  and  its  various  clubs  and  our  resi- 
dent student  body  have  stood  loyally  by  in 
silence  and  allowed  us  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation.  I  am  sure  that  our  new  plan  of 
government  can  count  on  their  fullest  support. 

And  if — as  I  am  told  is  the  case — the  offer- 
ing up  of  the  president  of  the  college  as  a  pub- 
lic sacrifice  to  public  attack  has  served  to 
quicken  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  their 
aima  mater  of  Bryn  Mawr's  graduates  through- 
out the  United  States  and  to  stir  them  deeply 
enough  to  make  them  care  for  her  welfare  as 
her  spiritual  children  should  all  that  has  hap- 
pened has  happened  well. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that 
in  the  past  year  our  alumnae  have  been  drawn 
much  closer  to  the  administration  of  the  col- 
lege by  the  new  functions  assumed  by  their 
academic  committee  which  makes  their  connec- 
tion with  their  college  closer  than  that  of  any 
other  alumnae  I  know  of. 

During  the  past  four  years  Bryn  Mawr  has 
made  what  I  believe  is  a  great  advance  in  the 
social  service  of  the  community  by  opening  her 
two  graduate  professional  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  social  research.  These  two  fields  of 
work — teaching  and  social  service — are  far 
more  frequently  than  any  other  work  engaged 
in  by  our  graduates  both  by  those  who  earn  a 
living  and  by  those  who  do  not.  Study,  re- 
search and  advanced  training  along  these  lines 
superimposed  on  an  honest  college  education 
along  these  lines  will  be  in  the  future  Bryn 
Mawr's  great  contribution  towards  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  woman.    I  believe  that 
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she  can  do  as  much  there  as  she  has  already 
done  in  her  undergraduate  and  graduate 
schools. 

The  opening  of  these  two  departments  of 
graduate  work  during  the  past  four  years 
seems  to  me  of  happiest  moment.  They  will 
be  Bryn  Mawr's  constructive  contribution 
toward  the  professional  training  of  women  for 
their  two  greatest  professions.  Bryn  Mawr's 
action  has  already  met  with  the  most  cordial 
approval  of  teachers  and  social  workers  and 
has  drawn  the  college  very  close  to  the  com- 
munity which  it  exists  to  serve.  Both  these 
departments  were  endowed  by  legacies  of 
women,  great  in  their  service  to  their  day  and 
generation — Phoebe  Anna  Thorne  and  Carola 
Woerishoffer,  one  old  in  years  and  one  very 
young.  Both  are  continuing  their  work 
through  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Women  must 
endow  women's  colleges  if  they  are  to  endure. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  substance  for  a  codicil 
to  the  wills  of  the  women  in  this  audience  than 
a  gift  to  broaden  and  enlarge  the  work  of  these 
two  departments. 

I  hope  that  you  may  feel,  as  I  do,  that  Bryn 
Mawr's  growth  during  this  last  college  genera- 
tion covered  by  the  years  of  study  of  our  pres- 
ent graduating  class  has  been  truly  satisfac- 
tory and  argues  well  for  the  future  of  the  New 
Bryn  Mawr.  But  this  future  lies  not  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors  and  faculty  but  in 
your  hands,  friends  and  alumnae  of  the  college, 
and  in  your  hands,  to-day's  bachelors,  masters 
and  doctors.  Let  us  all  work  together  so  that 
Bryn  Mawr's  daughters  may  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed. — C ommencement  address  by  Presi- 
dent M.  Carey  Thomas. 

BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS 

The  Educational  Beview — June 

Japanese  education  of  to-day:  K.  Sakamoto. 
Back  to  Pestalozzi:  Lawrence  A.  Averill. 
The  ideals  of  some  western  children:  W.  G.  Bate- 
man. 

The  junior  high  school  and  the  college:  Guy  E. 
Snavely. 

A  suggestion  for  a  cultural  course:  Henry  Wickes 
Goodrich. 

Where  the  college  fails:  Walter  S.  Hinchman. 


School  Science  and  Mathematics — June 
Methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  pupil  and 
teacher  in  secondary-school  chemistry:  Wilhelm 
Segerblom. 

An  elementary  optical  bench:  H.  W.  Farwell. 
The  fundamental  concepts  of  electrical  energy  and 

the  beginning  student:  O.  L.  Brauer. 
A  method  of  presenting  laboratory  exercises  in 

physics:  John  R.  P.  French. 
A  new  form  of  frequency  meter:  N.  F.  Smith. 
Eevised  report  of  the  biology  committee  of  the 

National  Education  Association  Commission  on 

the    reorganization    of    secondary  education: 

James  E.  Peabody,  chairman. 
How  can  I  teach  general  science?:  John  C.  Hessler. 
Practical  work  in  arithmetic:  Myrtie  Collier. 
Mathematics  relays  for  high  schools:  Ernest  H. 

Koch,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  H.  McCormick. 

The  English  Journal — June 
Literature  as  educational  means:  Alexis  F.  Lange. 
The  outside  of  the  cup:  Louis  W.  Rapeer. 
New  wine  and  old  bottles:  John  B.  Opdycke. 
The  elimination  of  the  commencement  oration: 

Maurice  W.  Moe. 
Teaching  freshmen  to  spell:  John  A.  Lester. 

The  Journal  of  Some  Economics — June 
The  teacher  and  community  well-being:  Geo.  H. 

von  Tungeln. 
Costume  appreciation:  Mary  Henleigh  Brown  and 

Lucy  D.  Taylor. 
Pasteurization  as  a  public  health  measure:  C.  E. 

Hilliard. 
For  the  homemaker. 

Food  selection  for  rational  and  economical  living: 

C.  F.  Langworthy. 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision — May 
Scientific  methods  in  educational  administration: 

David  Snedden. 
New  York  and  the  Gary  system:   Randolph  S. 

Bourne. 

A  descriptive  and  critical  study  of  Buckingham's 
investigation  of  spelling  efficiency:  W.  F.  Tidy- 
man. 

A  statistical  study  of  school  reports  from  the 
twenty-five  largest  cities  of  Indiana:  J.  T.  Giles. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal — May 
Classroom  methods  and  devices — a  type  study  in 

English  composition:  Eleanor  M.  Lally. 
Course  of  study  in  drawing  in  the  elementary 

school,  school  of  education,  the  University  of 

Chicago.     II.:   Walter  Sargent,  Elizabeth  E. 

Miller  and  Margaret  Gordon. 
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History  in  the  junior  high  school:  E.  M.  Tryon. 
The  " six-three-three  plan"  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Indi- 
ana: E.  J.  Llewelyn. 

The  Catholic  Educational  'Review — May 
Mental  development:  Thomas  Edward  Shields. 
Writing  for  the  press:  Richard  B.  Bean. 
Retardation:  Catherine  R.  O'Meara. 
Elementa  Latina:  Francis  M.  Schirp. 
Federal  aid  for  vocational  education:  H.  E.  Miles. 
Education  of  the  individual:  Felix  M.  Kirsch. 
Religious  instruction  and  public  education. 
Catholic  country  schools. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BRYN  MAWR 
COLLEGE 

The  committee  of  the  directors  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  to  which  was  referred  the  re- 
quest of  the  full  professors  of  the  college  ad- 
dressed to  President  Thomas  under  date  of 
March  29,  1916,  reported  to  the  directors  that 
they  had  held  conferences  with  all  the  full 
professors,  and  a  committee  thereof;  with 
all  the  associate  professors  and  associates ;  with 
members  of  the  Alumnae  Academic  Committee ; 
with  Dean  Reilly,  Dean  Maddison,  and  with 
several  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff  as 
well  as  with  the  president  of  the  college. 

The  committee  recommended  adopting  meas- 
ures granting  in  principle  the  following  rights 
to  the  faculty : 

1.  Representation  at  meetings  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

2.  A  committee  elected  by  the  faculty  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  directors  as  to 
reappointments  and  terminations  of  appoint- 
ments. 

3.  Provisions  safeguarding  the  tenure  of 
office  of  full  professors  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  of  service. 

The  committee  submitted  a  plan  embodying 
the  above  principles  and  recommended  that  it 
be  adopted  to  go  into  effect  at  once  with  the 
expectation  that  experience  may  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  modifications  in  details  from 
time  to  time. 

The  plan,  which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  a  meeting  held  on  May  19,  is  as 
follows : 


The  board  of  directors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
recognizing  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  academic  matters  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  professional  standards  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  wishing  to  emphasize  this  responsibility, 
as  well  as  to  promote  closer  cooperation  between 
the  directors,  president  and  faculty,  has  adopted 
the  following  plans  for  the  governing  of  the  col- 
lege : 

THE  PRESIDENT 

The  president  shall  be  the  executive  of  the  col- 
lege and  shall  represent  it  on  public  occasions. 

The  president  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  faculty,  council  and  senate  and  at  all  confer- 
ences of  the  committee  on  appointments  or  con- 
ference between  that  committee  and  committees  of 
the  board  of  directors  or  the  academic  committee 
of  the  Alumnse  Association.  In  the  absence  or  ina- 
bility of  the  president  of  the  college  to  act  as  such 
presiding  officer,  the  dean  of  the  college  shall  act 
in  her  stead.  Or,  in  the  case  of  her  inability  to 
act,  the  recording  dean.  Or,  in  the  case  of  her 
inability  to  act,  the  senior  professor  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

The  president  shall  bring  business  from  the  fac- 
ulty and  from  the  college  before  the  directors, 
except  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  presented  in 
written  communications  from  the  secretary  of  the 
faculty. 

THE  FACULTY 

A.  Constitution. — The  faculty  shall  consist  of 
the  president,  the  deans  and  all  officers  of  instruc- 
tion holding  positions  above  that  of  instructor. 

B.  Functions. — The  faculty  shall  have  power 
over  all  matters  pertaining  to  admission  require- 
ments, to  undergraduate  curriculum,  instruction, 
including  attendance,  examinations  and  recom- 
mendations of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

The  faculty  shall  forward  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors nominations  for  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships, in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

The  faculty  shall  be  consulted  before  an  aca- 
demic department  is  established  or  discontinued. 

The  faculty  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  com- 
mittees on  library  and  laboratories,  and  these  shall 
have  power  to  confer  with  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  proper  committees  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  faculty  shall  have  power  to  elect  its  secre- 
tary and  to  elect  and  constitute  whatever  com- 
mittees may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  and  to  determine  all  matters  pertaining 
to  its  meetings. 

The  faculty  shall  report  in  writing  all  impor- 
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tant  actions  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

The  faculty  shall  elect  from  among  the  full 
professors  and  associate  professors  after  their  first 
term  of  appointment  a  committee  of  three,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  except  that  two 
members  chosen  at  its  first  election  shall  hold 
office  for  two  years  and  one  year  respectively. 
Members  of  this  committee  shall  not  be  reelected 
at  the  end  of  any  three-year  term  until  after  one 
year  shall  have  elapsed. 

This  committee  shall  have  the  right  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion  at  all  meetings  of 
the  board  of  directors,  unless  by  special  request  of 
the  board,  but  shall  have  no  vote. 

The  faculty  shall  elect  a  standing  committee  on 
appointments,  consisting  of  five  members,  at  least 
three  of  whom  shall  be  full  professors;  two  may 
be  associate  professors  after  their  second  term  of 
appointment;  the  members  of  the  committee  shall 
hold  office  for  five  years,  except  that  the  first  elec- 
tion shall  be  respectively  for  one,  two,  three,  four 
and  five  years.  Members  of  this  committee  shall 
not  be  reelected  at  the  end  of  any  term  until  after 
one  year  shall  have  elapsed. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  become 
familiar  with  the  teaching  of  the  faculty  and  staff, 
to  advise  with  the  president  and,  in  general,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  academic  work  of  the  college. 

The  president  shall  consult  this  committee  before 
making  any  recommendations  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors on  reappointments  or  refusal  of  reappoint- 
ment of  officers  of  instruction.  In  all  such  cases 
the  recommendations  of  this  committee  and  the 
vote  taken  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  board 
of  directors.  Before  taking  action  the  committee 
shall  consult  with  the  departments  concerned  and 
with  the  deans  of  the  college. 

If  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  committee  is 
under  consideration,  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  may  appoint  a  substitute  of  like  rank 
to  consider  that  particular  case. 

Wherever  practicable  this  committee  is  to  be 
consulted  as  to  initial  appointments. 

THE  ACADEMIC  COUNCIL 

(a)  Constitution. — The  council  shall  consist  of 
the  president,  deans,  all  full  professors  and  as- 
sociate professors  after  their  first  terms,  and  as- 
sociate professors  who  are  heads  of  departments, 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  college  for 
three  years. 

{!))  Functions. — The  council  shall  have  power 
over  all  matters  pertaining  to  higher  degrees  and 


shall  have  charge  of  the  learned  publications  of 
the  college. 

It  shall  have  power  to  elect  and  constitute  what- 
ever committee  may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business  and  to  determine  all  matters  per- 
taining to  its  meetings. 

The  council  shall  report  in  writing  all  important 
actions  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors. 

THE  SENATE 

(a)  Constitution. — The  senate  shall  consist  of 
the  president,  deans  and  all  full  professors  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  college  for  three 

years. 

(b)  Functions. — The  senate  shall  have  sole 
power  to  impose  the  more  serious  penalties,  in- 
cluding the  suspension  and  expulsion  of  students 
for  all  academic  offenses. 

The  senate  may  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning student  activities  which  affect  academic 
work. 

It  shall  have  power  to  appoint  whatever  com- 
mittees may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  to  determine  all  matters  pertaining  to 
its  meetings. 

The  senate  shall  report  in  writing  all  important 
actions  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  grades  in  the  teaching  staff  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 1,  professors;  2,  associate  professors;  3  as- 
sociates; 4  lecturers;  5,  instructors. 

Appointments  may  also  be  made  of  demonstra- 
tors, assistant  demonstrators,  assistants  and  read- 
ers. 

Professors  shall  be  appointed  for  indefinite 
terms,  except  in  the  case  of  the  appointments  of 
professors  not  previously  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, in  which  case  the  initial  appointment  shall 
be  for  three  years,  and  if  renewed  shall  be  for  an 
indefinite  term. 

Associate  professors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years  until  after  the  third  appoint- 
ment, when  the  appointment  shall  be  for  an  in- 
definite term. 

Associates  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years  or  more. 

Other  officers  of  instruction  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  one  year  or  more. 

The  foregoing  appointments  shall  respectively 
cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  several  terms  agreed 
upon,  but  notice  of  reappointment  or  nonreap- 
pointment  shall  be  given  in  writing  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  in  case  of  associate  professors  in 
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the  first  term  of  appointment,  associates  and  those 
of  lower  rank  on  or  before  the  first  clay  of  March 
of  the  year  in  which  the  appointment  terminates, 
and  in  case  of  a  professor  or  associate  professor 
after  the  first  term  of  appointment  on  or  before 
March  1  of  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the 
appointment  terminates;  in  the  event  of  a  decision 
by  the  directors  not  to  continue  the  apppointment 
of  or  to  remove  a  professor  or  associate  professor 
leave  of  absence  at  the  option  of  the  board  may 
be  given  to  such  professor  or  associate  professor 
by  the  directors,  with  full  salary  for  one  year.  All 
appointments  are  subject  to  regulations  covering 
the  retiring  age. 

Professors  and  associate  professors  appointed 
for  indefinite  terms  shall  be  removed  only  after  a 
conference  between  the  committee  on  appointments 
and  a  committee  of  five  directors,  at  which  con- 
ference the  president  of  the  college  shall  preside, 
and  only  after  a  written  report  of  the  findings  of 
said  conference  shall  be  made  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  consideration  and  action  by  it.  All 
teachers  of  the  above  groups  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  the  charges  against  them  stated  in  writing 
and  to  have  a  fair  hearing  on  the  charges  before 
this  conference  before  its  findings  are  reached. 

These  regulations  supersede  all  previous  regula- 
tions of  the  board  of  directors  which  in  any  way 
may  conflict  with  the  provisions  herein  contained. 
All  actions  taken  by  the  faculty,  council  or  senate 
are  subject  to  review  and  determination  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  foregoing  plan  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  the  joint  consent  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  faculty,  or  by  the  board  of  directors  alone 
after  due  notice  to  the  faculty  and  after  giving 
the  faculty  an  opportunity  for  conference  between 
committees  of  the  board  and  the  faculty  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  amendments  or  changes. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PARENTS  OF 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  just  what  classes  of 
people  are  able  nowadays  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college.  In  order  to  secure  some  defi- 
nite information  on  this  question,  I  have  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  the  various  occupations 
pursued  by  the  fathers  of  the  students  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  group  of  students  considered  numbered 
2,157  and  included  all  students  registered  in 
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the  college  year  1913-14  in  the  four-year 
courses,  the  two-year  course  in  agriculture,  and 
special  students.  From  this  number  339  had 
to  be  subtracted,  because  the  father  was  either 
deceased,  or  retired,  or  apparently  without  oc- 
cupation. The  total  number  of  students,  there- 
fore, whose  fathers'  occupations  have  been 
taken  into  account  was  1,818.  This  number 
will  be  considered  under  eight  groups,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  MERCANTILE  GROUP 

The  parents  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
number  391,  representing  21.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  They  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows : 


Storekeepers  and  merchants   220 

Salesmen  and  commercial  travelers    65 

Lumber  dealers    27 

Druggists    13 

Jewelers    13 

Agents  and  solicitors    11 

Hotel  keepers    11 

"Butchers,"  or  meat  dealers   10 

Buyers    7 

Liquor  dealers   6 

Bottlers    5 

Newsdealers    2 

Junk  dealer    1 


II.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  GROUP 

The  number  of  parents  engaged  in  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  enterprises  (not  in- 
cluding artisans  and  operatives)  is  328,  or  18 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  group  includes  the 
following  subdivisions : 


Superintendents,  managers  and  foremen  108 

Railroad  employees    83 

Manufacturers    74 

Contractors    52 

Coal  operators    5 

Oil  operators    3 

Meat  packers   2 

Brewer    1 


III.  ARTISAN  GROUP 

The  third  group  includes  artisans,  craftsmen 
and  workmen,  and  contains  323,  or  18  per  cent. 
The  following  interesting  subdivisions  occur: 


Carpenters    40 

Machinists    28 

' 1  Engineers ' '    22 

Laborers    20 

Blacksmiths    14 

Miners    12 

Mechanics    11 

Moulders    11 
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Plumbers    10 

Mill-workers    10 

Steelworkers    9 

Draymen    8 

Printers    8 

Bakers    7 

Tailors    6 

Cigarmakers    6 

Painters    6 

Ironworkers    6 

Barbers    5 

Car-makers    5 

Electricians    5 

Tinsmiths   5 

Plasterers    4 

Slaters    4 

Miscellaneous    61 

IV.  AGRICULTURAL  GROUP 

The  total  number  engaged  in  agricultural  oc- 
cupations is  311,  or  17.1  per  cent.  This  group 
includes  the  following: 

Farmers   279 

Millers    13 

Gardeners    9 

Dairymen    8 

Drover    1 

Veterinarian    1 

V.  PROFESSIONAL  GROUP 

The  number  of  parents  who  may  be  called 
"  professional  men "  is  209,  or  11.5  per  cent. 
The  following  subdivisions  have  been  noted: 

Physicians   56 

Lawyers    39 

Ministers    36 

Teachers    31 

Dentists    11 

Civil  engineers    9 

Mechanical  engineers   9 

Architects    4 

Musicians   4 

Electrical  engineers   3 

Landscape  gardeners    2 

Geologist    1 

Forester    1 

Chemical  engineer    1 

Mining  engineer    1 

Sanitary  engineer    1 

VI.  CLERICAL  GROUP 

The  number  of  parents  engaged  in  clerical 
occupations  is  96,  or  5.3  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing represents  the  various  subdivisions: 

Clerks    33 

Bank  employees    30 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants    25 

Secretaries    4 

Paymasters    2 

Indexer    1 

Timekeeper    1 


VII.  OFFICIAL  GROUP 

The  number  of  parents  who  hold  federal, 
state,  county  or  township  offices  is  55,  or  3  per 
cent.    These  have  been  classified  as  follows: 

Postmasters  and  postal  clerks   13 

Mail  carriers    13 

Bailway  mail  clerks    8 

Justices  of  the  peace    5 

United  States  civil  service    4 

Attendant  at  asylum    1 

County  commissioner    1 

Detention  officer    1 

Naval  officer    1 

Army   officer    1 

Fish  commissioner    1 

Judge    1 

Sheriff    1 

Superintendent  of  almshouse    1 

Member  of  congress    1 

Tax  collector    1 

Warden  of  penitentiary    1 

VIII.  MISCELLANEOUS  GROUP 

In  this  group  have  been  included  those  occu- 
pations which  could  not  conveniently  be  classi- 
fied with  any  of  the  preceding  groups.  This 
group  comprises  105,  or  5.6  per  cent.  In  this 
"  omnibus  class 99  occur  the  following  subdi- 
visions: 

Insurance  agents    28 

Keal  estate  agents    22 

Brokers    9 

Editors    8 

Liverymen    5 

Telegraph  operators    5 

Undertakers    4 

Watchmen    4 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries    4 

Draftsmen    3 

Publishers    3 

Bill  collectors   3 

Designers    3 

Advertiser    1 

Butler    1 

Inspector  of  explosives    1 

' '  Toll-master  >>   1 

SUMMARY 
Group  Number  Percentage 

I.  Mercantile                   391  21.5 

II.  Industrial  and  manu- 
facturing                   328  18.0 

III.  Artisan   323  18.0 

IV.  Agricultural                  311  17.1 

V.  Professional                  209  11.5 

VI.  Clerical    96  5.3 

VII.  Official    55  3.0 

VIII.  Miscellaneous   105  5.6 

A.  H.  ESPENSHADE 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  THROUGH 
TRADE    AND  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS  AND  ITS  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  DEMOC- 
RACY OF  EDUCATION 

Business  men  will  admit  the  ease  with 
which  business  becomes  bound  up  in  tra- 
dition and  fettered  by  practises  which 
served  well  under  old  conditions.  Numbers 
of  men  will  say  that  successful  business 
depends  largely  upon  the  breaking  away 
from  such  traditions  and  the  prompt  meet- 
ing of  new  conditions  as  they  develop. 

In  like  manner  the  schools  become  bound 
up  in  tradition  and  fettered  by  practises 
which  served  an  age  now  gone.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  the  school  has  made 
serious  attempts  to  discover  facts  as  they 
exist  and  to  meet  present  conditions  instead 
of  obsolete  theories.  It  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  for  an  institution  depending  for 
its  maintenance  upon  public  support  to  re- 
vise its  procedure  and  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions than  it  is  for  the  business  man. 

NECESSITY  FOR  MANY  TYPES  OP  SCHOOL 

Some  one  has  said  that  education  is  for 
complete  living,  and  complete  living  in- 
volves training  for  appreciation,  for  ability 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and  for  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  Were  public  edu- 
cation restricted  to  one  selected  group  of 
children  then  one  type  of  school  might  be 
sufficient,  but  public  education  aims  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  children.  We  must 
recognize  the  great  varieties  of  interest 
and  ability  possessed  by  different  groups  of 
children  and  the  wide  range  of  industrial 
activities  which  they  will  enter.  All  of 
these  groups  are  important  factors  in  soci- 
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ety.  Society  is  well  served  only  when  each 
group  reaches  the  highest  attainments  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Each  group,  therefore, 
should  receive  the  kind  of  training  best 
adapted  to  its  needs.  This  means  a  great 
variety  of  school  opportunities. 

YOUNG  WORKERS  HAVE  HAD  FEW  CHAMPIONS 

Until  recently,  school  departments  have 
not  concerned  themselves  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  who  leave  the  reg- 
ular schools.  The  attitude  of  the  public 
has  been,  "Stay  in  school  and  take  what 
is  offered  you  or  leave  school  and  shift  for 
yourself."  The  school  purse  has  been  open 
to  those  who  remain  in  the  regular  school; 
it  has  been  closed  to  those  who  thought  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  leave.  The  wel- 
fare of  children  who  can  spend  full  time  in 
school  preparing  for  college  or  dawdling 
into  habits  of  failure  has  been  of  grave 
concern.  The  welfare  of  those  children 
who  must  bring  money  home  to  mother  and 
those  who  rebel  at  continued  failure  in  the 
regular  school  has  been  ignored.  So  long 
as  a  child  has  remained  in  the  regular 
school,  the  champions  of  his  cause  have 
been  many.  The  child  who-  has  left  the 
regular  school  has  had  no  champion. 

All  children  will  take  their  places  in  soci- 
ety. The  civic  whole  can  be  improved  by 
the  elevation  of  its  less  fortunate  factors 
quite  as  much  as  by  an  undemocratic  re- 
gard for  its  favored  few.  Society  has 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  by 
ignoring  the  needs  of  children  who  leave 
school  at  an  early  age. 

Under  the  guise  of  being  democratic,  our 
public  schools  have  opened  their  doors  to 
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all.  Opportunities  adapted  only  to  the 
needs  of  the  few  have  been  offered.  Those 
whose  needs  were  not  met  left  school  to 
enter  employment.  Real  democracy  is  not 
possible  when  means  of  educational  im- 
provement are  provided  only  for  that  group 
of  individuals  whose  tastes  are  in  accord 
with  the  conventional  system  of  education. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  it  is  plain  that 
the  conventional  system  can  be  modified 
and  supplemented  to  meet  the  tastes  and 
requirements  of  all.  The  public  schools 
will  he  truly  democratic  only  when  there 
is  opportunity  for  each  pupil  to  satisfy  his 
individual  needs  as  an  industrial  unit  and 
as  a  citizen. 

Conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
has  ibeen  a  watchword.  Timber,  coal, 
water,  birds  and  animals  have  received  the 
government's  attention  for  years,  while 
men  and  women  of  the  coming  generation 
have  been  neglected. 

Who  shall  say  which  children  shall  be 
trained  and  which  left  in  ignorance  ?  Who 
shall  pick  out  the  "drawers  of  water  and 
hewers  of  stone  - '  ?  Who  shall  say  that  the 
child  entering  high  school  shall  receive  a 
public  expenditure  of  $80  per  year  while 
the  child  who  works  receives  nothing? 
Who  shall  say  that  society  is  less  respon- 
sible for  one  than  for  the  other?  Who 
shall  deny  that  the  state  is  ready  for  com- 
plete living  only  when  every  individual 
reaches  his  utmost  possibilities  as  an  indus- 
trial unit  and  as  an  appreciative  citizen? 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  SCHOOL  CAN  NOT  MEET 
THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  CHILDREN 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  criticizing 
the  regular  schools.  They  are  doing  far 
better  than  ever  before  the  task  which  they 
are  organized  and  equipped  to  handle. 
Never  before  have  pupils  possessed  as  much 
power  in  the  essentials,  the  three  R's,  as 
at  the  present  time. 


But  many  children  do  not  succeed  in  the 
regular  schools  farther  than  the  point  of 
literacy  and  the  beginnings  in  mere  funda- 
mentals. Some  of  these  children  dawdle  on 
in  school  while  others  enter  employment.  A 
child  who  fails  in  school  does  not  of  neces- 
sity fail  in  life,  but  his  knowledge  of  school 
failure  is  a  serious  handicap. 

The  regular  school  can  not  meet  the 
needs  of  all  children  beyond  the  point  of 
literacy.  Society  has  been  content  to  ac- 
cept literacy  as  a  minimum  standard  of 
compulsory  school  attainment.  Society 
now  demands  in  addition  to  literacy  that 
the  child  shall  (be  well  advanced  in  the 
fundamentals  of  general  education  or  af 
least  well  started  in  his  preparation  for 
earning  a  livelihood  and  for  discharging 
his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

Conventional  school  systems  provide  a 
fund  of  general  information,  mental  train- 
ing and  discipline.  Conventional  educa- 
tion deals  largely  in  abstract  matter. 
Many  children  have  not  the  power  to  grasp 
this  abstract  matter.  They  are  the  school 
failures.  Some  children  who  grasp  the  ab- 
stract matter  are  unable  to  apply  it  to  the 
problems  of  life.  They  are  the  educated 
failures  who  bring  upon  our  schools  the 
condemnation  of  business  men.  It  is  clear 
that  the  training  of  these  failures  must 
be  made  more  concrete,  must  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  real  problems  of  life. 
So  far  as  the  problems  of  life  for  these  peo- 
ple relate  to  the  earning  of  a  livelihood, 
they  are  for  some,  problems  of  clerical  serv- 
ice ;  for  others,  problems  of  commerce ;  for 
others,  problems  of  an  industry  or  a  trade ; 
and  for  others,  problems  of  agriculture. 
All  this  means  school  specialization  if  the 
school  is  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  these 
concrete-minded  groups.  It  does  not  mean 
that  training  for  real  culture  and  apprecia- 
tive citizenship  need  be  one  whit  less  effec- 
tive. 
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Just  where  school  specialization  should 
begin  is  an  open  question.  In  my  opinion 
it  should  begin  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent compulsory  school  period.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  or  soon  thereafter  children  may 
well  begin  to  formulate  their  tentative  pro- 
grams leading  to  wise  vocational  selection. 
In  the  formation  of  these  programs,  voca- 
tional guidance  finds  its  place.  These  pro- 
grams will  undergo  many  and  radical 
changes,  but  with  a  program  the  child 
has  at  least  a  purpose  and  he  sees  that  his 
school  work  leads  toward  the  goal  he  hopes 
to  reach. 

It  is  not  so  important  that  the  child  shall 
select  at  this  early  age  the  exact  vocation 
which  he  will  later  follow  as  it  is  for  the 
child  to  have  a  vocational  aim  which  will 
act  as  an  educational  incentive. 

PREPARATION   FOR  A  LIVELIHOOD 

At  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  pe- 
riod, it  often  becomes  necessary  for  chil- 
dren to  turn  their  attention  to  preparation 
for  a  livelihood.  Some  are  often  obliged  to 
leave  school  at  that  age.  Parents  and  chil- 
dren alike  have  been  able  to  see  little  prom- 
ise of  preparation  for  a  livelihood  in  the 
training  given  by  the  regular  schools. 
Many  children  would  remain  longer  in 
school  if  the  promise  of  preparation  for  a 
livelihood  were  apparent.  Many  children 
who  have  left  school  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
pulsory period  have  done  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  preparation  for  a  liveli- 
hood through  employment. 

In  the  days  of  apprenticeship  and  prior 
to  the  present  degree  of  specialization  in 
industry,  children  were  able  to  secure  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  a  livelihood  through 
employment,  but  industry  has  now  become 
so  specialized  that  adequate  training  for  a 
livelihood  is  not  possible  in  employment. 

For  some  years  a  certain  amount  of  edu- 
cational specialization  has  been  offered  in 


high  schools.  To  a  college  course  there  was 
added  the  commercial  course  which  has  be- 
come common  the  country  over.  In  some 
cities  manual  training  has  been  superim- 
posed upon  the  study  of  the  general  cul- 
tural subjects,  and  in  some  cities,  indus- 
trial schools  have  been  added,  giving  prep- 
aration in  a  very  limited  number  of  call- 
ings. 

This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  It  is  probably  impos- 
sible for  the  public-school  system,  except 
in  the  largest  cities,  to  offer  a  variety  of 
opportunities  sufficiently  wide  to  meet 
properly  the  needs  of  every  child.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  practically  all 
of  our  cities  can  offer  greater  variety  of 
opportunities  than  they  have  already 
offered. 

Whatever  restriction  must  be  made  in 
the  variety  of  opportunities  offered  to  the 
youth  of  a  city,  society  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  child  who  is  interested  in  those 
opportunities  offered  is  receiving  a  decided 
advantage  over  those  other  children  who 
are  not  interested,  and  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  refused  the  opportunities 
which  they  need ;  and  in  any  city  where  the 
needs  of  any  group  of  children  are  not 
being  met,  there  remains  a  blot  on  the 
democracy  of  that  city's  education. 

MORE  CHILDREN  WILL  REMAIN  IN  SCHOOL 

As  the  variety  of  opportunities  increase 
in  the  schools,  the  number  of  children  con- 
tinuing their  education  will  also  increase. 
The  schools  can  retain  increasing  numbers 
of  children  as  greater  variety  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  offered  and  methods 
employed  wThich  appeal  to  and  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  those  children 
who  now  leave.  There  will  always  remain, 
however,  a  group  of  children  who  from  eco- 
nomic necessity  are  forced  to  become  wage- 
earners  or  because  of  individual  peculiarity 
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are  better  off  in  employment.  The  regular 
schools  have  not  and  probably  could  not 
assume  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
this  group  because  the  regular  school  is 
neither  organized  nor  equipped  for  that 
task. 

VARIOUS  GROUPS  OF  CHILDREN 

Among  the  children  who  have  accom- 
plished the  attainment  of  literacy  by  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  following  groups  roughly 
classified : 

1.  Those  who  are  expected  to  go  through 

college. 

2.  Those  adapted  to  academic  training  who 

can  spend  several  more  years  in  school, 
delay  their  vocational  selection  and 
secure  a  rather  thorough  general  edu- 
cation. 

3.  Those  adapted  to  academic  training  who 

can  spend  several  more  years  in  school 
'but  who  must  specialize  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  selected  calling  that  they 
may  be  economically  independent 
upon  leaving  school. 

4.  Those  adapted  to  trade  training  who  can 

spend  several  more  years  in  school. 

5.  Those  who  enter  employment  at  an  early 

age. 

Latin  schools  and  general  high  schools 
provide  for  those  who  go  to  college,  and 
those  who  delay  their  vocational  selections. 
Commercial  departments  in  high  schools, 
high  schools  of  commerce,  clerical  high 
schools,  practical  arts  high  schools  and 
technical  schools  provide  for  those  who, 
adapted  to  academic  training,  specialize  in 
preparation  for  selected  callings.  Partial 
provision  is  commonly  made  for  this  group. 

Trade  and  industrial  schools  will  provide 
for  those  adapted  to  trade  training.  Pro- 
visions for  this  group  are  being  rapidly 
made.  Continuation  schools,  often  known 
as  part-time  schools,  will  provide  for  the 
young  workers.     Milwaukee  and  Boston 


have  made  provision  for  this  group  and 
other  cities  are  preparing  to  do  so. 

Certain  of  those  whom  the  regular  school 
can  never  reach  are  adapted  to  trade  train- 
ing and  some  who  are  well  adapted  to  the 
regular  school  desire  trade  training. 

THE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

A  real  trade  school  intensively  teaching 
the  practical  knowledge  of  trades  and  effi- 
ciently training  its  pupils  in  manipulative 
skill  will  put  on  the  road  to  economic  inde- 
pendence and  civic  usefulness  boys  and 
girls  whom  the  regular  schools  can  never 
reach.  A  real  trade  school  taught  by  real 
tradesmen  in  a  trade  manner  benefits  the 
individual,  dignifies  labor  and  contributes 
to  industrj'.  Such  a  school  does  for  the  fu- 
ture tradesman  quite  as  much  as  the  com- 
mercial department  in  high  school  does  for 
the  future  stenographer  and  bookkeeper. 

I  wish  to  distinguish  between  trade  prep- 
aration and  manual  training.  The  terms 
indicate  the  difference.  Of  manual  train- 
ing, as  such,  I  most  heartily  approve.  It 
is  valuable  and  necessary  training  regard- 
less of  the  vocation  which  a  pupil  enters. 

Manual  training,  superimposed  upon  the 
regular  academic  courses  of  a  high  school 
does  not  constitute  a  trade  school.  Amal- 
gamating a  trade  school  with  an  academic 
high  school  is  like  wearing  overalls  over  a 
dress  suit.  There 's  a  fear  that  the  overalls 
will  injure  the  suit. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  WORKER 

What  to  do  with  our  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  school  at  an  early  age  is  a  difficult 
question,  and,  being  difficult,  it  has  been 
left  largely  to  solve  itself.  A  boy  of  this 
group  must  choose  one  of  three  things. 

He  may  apprentice  himself  to  some  trade, 
but  the  chances  of  his  being  able  to  do  so 
are  remote.  Very  few  concerns  employ 
boys  as  apprentices.  Boys  are  employed 
for  what  they  can  turn  out  at  the  start. 
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They  are  not  taught  more  than  the  single 
operation  they  perform.  If  a  boy  is  quick 
enough  between  strokes  to  master  his  supe- 
rior's job,  he  is  promoted;  if  not,  he  con- 
tinues to  do  a  boy's  work,  or  he  joins  that 
vast  array  of  transient  unskilled  laborers. 
It  has  been  said  that  even  the  son  of  a 
tradesman  has  no  opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade.  If  he  is  to  secure  a  trade  he  must 
steal  it. 

He  may  enter  some  store  or  office,  hoping 
to  learn  the  business.  This  could  be  done 
in  the  days  of  small  stores,  but  now  the 
subdivision  of  labor  is  almost  as  great  as 
in  the  factory  and  little  or  no  attempt  is 
made  to  instruct  the  'boy  in  matters  which 
must  be  understood  by  those  who  are  to 
hold  the  more  important  positions. 

He  may  secure  a  position  of  a  temporary 
character  which  does  not  lead  to  employ- 
ment suitable  for  a  man.  And  this  he  is 
likely  to  do ;  first,  because  there  are  more 
such  openings;  and,  second,  they  invariably 
pay  a  higher  wage.  At  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  such  a  youth  finds  himself  too 
old  for  a  boy's  work  and  unprepared  for  a 
man's.  He  must  then  begin  where  he 
should  have  started  years  before,  or  become 
another  recruit  of  the  unskilled  transients 
while  his  place  is  taken  by  the  trade-trained 
immigrant. 

Industry  must  not  take  our  youths  at 
fourteen  and  leave  them  intellectually  at 
the  same  place  when  they  are  eighteen. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  education 
of  the  working  youth  is  to  be  a  great  factor 
in  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country. 
The  industrial  adjustment  of  high-school 
and  college  graduates  is  a  similar  problem, 
but  it  comes  at  a  later  period  and  is  more 
likely  to  solve  itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  see  that  op- 
portunity for  the  boy  who  works  is  not 
denied ;  that  each  youth  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion may  feel  the  pride  of  the  "man  who 


knows";  that  every  youth  is  following 
some  definite  form  of  self-improvement 
throughout  his  teens,  and  that  no  youth 
entirely  wastes  these  years  in  temporary 
employment. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON 

Provision  for  the  youth  who  works  must 
be  made  in  continuation  schools.  Since 
September,  1914,  every  child  in  Boston  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
working  under  an  employment  certificate 
has  been  compelled  to  attend  continuation 
school  four  hours  per  week  during  work- 
ing time.  Employers  are  cooperating 
heartily,  organized  labor  is  lending  its  sup- 
port, and  children  are  undertaking  their 
studies  with  enthusiasm.  Milwaukee  has 
similar  schools  under  a  state-wide  act. 
Pennsylvania  is  establishing  such  schools 
and  other  states  are  seriously  considering- 
this  problem  of  education  for  the  young 
worker. 

VOCATIONAL  SELECTION 

A  study  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  when  carefully  analyzed 
indicates  that  the  work  of  such  children  is 
largely  confined  to  errands.  When  chil- 
dren leave  one  position  and  enter  another 
there  is  change  in  employer  and  environ- 
ment but  little  change  in  kind  of  work. 
The  qualities  essential  to  the  success  of 
these  young  workers  relate  to  reliability, 
good  manners,  and  personal  appearance 
rather  than  to  specific  training  in  the  tasks 
which  they  perform.  The  work  of  the  con- 
tinuation school  in  making  children  more 
efficient  on  the  present  job  therefore  con- 
sists in  creating  higher  standards  of  reli- 
ability, good  manners  and  personal  cleanli- 
ness and  this  training  is  equally  essential 
in  preparation  for  future  employment. 
But  success  in  future  employment  demands 
even  more.  Specific  preparation  for  given 
occupations  is  becoming  more  and  more 
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a  necessity.  The  time  of  an  adult  does  not 
permit  of  specific  preparation  for  success 
in  several  callings.  A  wise  selection  of 
vocation  made  by  the  end  of  the  adolescent 
period  will  save  valuable  time  and  keep 
valuable  energy  in  productive  channels.  A 
task  of  the  continuation  school  then  is  to 
aid  in  the  selection  of  a  vocation.  Wisdom 
in  choosing  a  vocation  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  vocations  which  make  appeal. 
The  prevocational  classes  of  the  continua- 
tion school  are  intended  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  vocational  selection.  In  prevocational 
classes  the  child  is  given  opportunity  to 
measure  himself  against  the  demands  of 
the  calling  in  which  he  is  interested.  If 
the  child  is  satisfied  that  his  selection  is 
wise  he  continues  his  training  for  that 
calling  and  later  enters  employment  in  that 
calling  with  considerable  advantage.  If 
the  child  doubts  the  wisdom  of  his  choice, 
the  child  is  transferred  to  classes  in  which 
he  can  measure  himself  against  the  de- 
mands of  some  other  calling.  While  the 
child  chooses  for  himself,  the  counsels  of 
employer,  parent  and  teacher  have  their 
relation  to  his  choice.  In  securing  appren- 
tices, employers  recognize  the  desirability 
of  young  persons  who  have  based  their 
choice  of  vocation  on  more  than  mere  whim 
and  who  have  already  been  through  a  seri- 
ous trying-out  process  at  the  school.  The 
continuation  school  is  finding  it  easy  to 
place  children  who  have  been  through  such 
trying-out  processes  in  their  chosen  callings. 

If  space  permitted  the  cases  of  individ- 
ual children  to  whom  the  continuation 
school  has  brought  remarkable  benefits 
would  be  stated.  There  are  scores  of  cases 
which  seemed  almost  hopeless  in  which  the 
young  worker  has  been  definitely  started 
on  the  road  to  economic  independence  and 
civic  usefulness. 

pupils'  attitudes 
To  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  im- 
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pressions  of  pupils  as  to  the  results  accom- 
plished by  the  Boston  continuation  school 
and  to  learn  their  real  attitude  toward  the 
school,  a  series  of  questions  was  answered 
by  over  a  thousand  pupils.  Pupils  were 
requested  to  answer  fearlessly,  stating 
what  they  thought  even  though  it  might  be 
unfavorable  to  the  school. 

Over  90  per  cent,  replied  that  the  con- 
tinuation school  has  helped  them  in  Eng- 
lish and  over  85  per  cent,  that  the  school 
had  helped  them  in  arithmetic.  Replies 
indicated  that  nearly  80  per  cent,  were 
spending  their  leisure  time  in  a  manner 
that  could  be  approved.  Over  30  per  cent, 
replied  that  the  school  had  helped  them  on 
their  present  jobs  and  a  like  number  had 
received  promotions  on  their  present  jobs. 
Over  80  per  cent,  had  been  with  the  same 
employer  since  entering  the  school.  Over 
85  per  cent,  asserted  that  they  liked  the 
continuation  school ;  over  95  per  cent,  liked 
the  continuation  school  better  than  the 
regular  day  school,  and  nearly  55  per  cent, 
preferred  the  continuation  school  to  eve- 
ning school.  Of  those  employed  on  a  weekly 
wage,  over  90  per  cent,  reported  no  deduc- 
tions because  of  continuation  school  attend- 
ance. More  than  two  thirds  declared  that 
they  had  a  more  definite  idea  of  what  they 
would  like  to  be  in  the  future  than  they 
had  before  entering  the  school. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Boston  school 
committee  asked  the  chamber  of  commerce 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  continuation  school.  I  quote  the 
conclusion  in  this  committee's  report: 

The  committee  unanimously  and  emphatically 
reports  that  this  school  ought  not  to  be  discon- 
tinued. It  ought  rather  to  be  given  better  quar- 
ters, more  support  and  all  possible  publicity  to  the 
end  that  it  may  broaden  its  operations  rather  than 
restrict  them. 
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SOCIETY  OBLIGATED  TO  ALL  CHILDREN 

The  public  school  should  assume  its  por- 
tion of  responsibility  for  all  children,  not 
only  to  their  fourteenth  year,  but  even  to 
their  eighteenth  year.  Society  can  not 
discharge  its  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  its  children  before  their 
eighteenth  year.  Children  under  eighteen 
can  not  be  expected  to  possess  the  resources 
upon  which  they  may  be  left  to  stand  or 
fall.  The  educational  welfare  of  children 
who  go  through  high  school  is  provided  for 
by  the  public  schools  until  their  eighteenth 
year.  Responsibility  for  the  educational 
welfare  of  those  unfitted  for  the  conven- 
tional school  should  not  be  shirked. 
Training  for  a  trade  can  be  made  as  effec- 
tive, as  cultural  and  as  valuable  to  society 
as  training  for  a  stenographer,  but  it  takes 
a  trade  school  to  perform  the  task.  But 
the  majority  of  those  who  desire  to  learn 
a  trade  will  enter  employment  at  an  early 
age.  The  needs  of  these  children  can  be 
met  through  continuation  schools.  Such 
training  will  be  hardly  less  effective,  hardly 
less  cultural  and  valuable  to  society  than 
the  training  for  a  'bookkeeper,  but  it  takes 
real  vocational  training  and  not  merely  an 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  conventional 
school. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS 

In  discussing  the  education  of  those 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  possibilities  of  evening- 
school  instruction  for  young  workers. 
Evening  schools  can  be  of  great  benefit  to 
young  workers  between  sixteen  and  eight- 
een years  of  age  who  are  able  to  add  eve- 
nings of  intensive  study  to  their  days  of 
labor,  but  educational  opportunities  for 
this  group  should  not  be  restricted  to  even- 
ing schools.  Evening  school  is  no  place  for 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  An 
important  work  of  evening  schools  is  to 
provide  opportunity  for  artisans  to  supple- 
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ment  their  knowledge  of  their  own  trades 
through  short  courses  meeting  individual 
needs. 

conclusion 

The  vocational  aspect  of  our  early 
schools  was  in  the  training  of  ministers  and 
teachers.  The  general  education  which  was 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  ministers  and 
teachers  has  been  spread  out  and  applied 
to  all.  The  work  of  the  regular  schools  has 
been  well  done,  but  often  through  no  fault 
of  the  schools,  it  has  been  ineffective. 
Specialization  is  well  under  way  in  those 
callings  which  readily  superimpose  them- 
selves in  academic  manner  upon  the  con- 
ventional system.  Specialization  for  call- 
ings which  necessitate  the  breaking  away 
from  the  traditional  system  of  general  edu- 
cation has  been  slow  in  development,  but  it 
is  now  coming  upon  us  with  a  rush.  Trade 
schools  are  being  established.  Society  be- 
gins to  feel  its  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  worker.  Compulsory 
schools  for  the  young  worker  are  in  opera- 
tion in  three  states.  Such  schools  will 
multiply  with  rapidity.  The  old  school 
system  began  with  all  the  children  and 
ended  with  a  favored  few.  It  was  like  a 
tree  from  which  the  fruit  fell  'before  matu- 
rity. The  new  school  system  will  begin  with 
all  the  children  and  end  with  all  the  chil- 
dren, having  fulfilled  its  Obligation  in 
democratic  manner,  having  led  each  child 
to  the  highest  attainment  of  which  he  was 
capable,  both  as  a  worker  and  as  a  citizen, 
through  such  opportunities  as  he  was  able 
to  accept.  Tendencies  in  education  point 
strongly  toward  such  a  system. 

The  diagram  (page  878)  shows  roughly  a 
system  such  as  that  of  which  I  speak. 

A  countryman  in  the  town  where  the 
writer  was  born  was  once  asked  what  he 
did  in  the  winter  season.  He  replied  with 
a  drawl:  "We  set  and  think,  and  think — 
and  sometimes  we  jest  set."    That  may 
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have  done  for  the  country  farmer  in  the 
clearing,  but  it  certainly  will  not  do  to-day. 

Thought  is  worthless  unless  predicated 
by  action.  Business  has  changed,  society 
has  changed,  and  the  old  education  alone 
is  no  longer  sufficient.  We  have  thought 
about  adding  to  it;  we  have  made  some 
beginnings;  yet  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Real  progress  can  be  made  only  when  em- 
come  together  and,  from  their  respective 
ployers,  workers,  parents  and  educators 
viewpoints,  labor  for  the  common  good. 

W.  Stanwood  Field 
Director  of  Evening  and 
Continuation  Schools, 
Boston 


SOME  PEDAGOGICAL  ASPECTS  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  THE  NATURAL 
SCIENCES  i 

Our  modern  philosophy  of  education 
teaches  us  that  the  true  criterion  by  which 
we  may  judge  the  progress  of  a  civilization 
is  by  the  manner  in  which  one  generation 
prepares  its  children  to  meet  the  privileges 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  next,  in  terms 
of  education.  And  one  of  the  most  domi- 
nantly  controlling  factors  in  man 's  progress 
has  been  his  conflict  with  the  forces  in  his 
natural  environment.  A  conflict  that  has 
opened  his  senses,  quickened  his  mind  and 
developed  his  muscles.  It  has  given  to  man 
knowledge  of  nature's  secrets  and  the  abil- 

i  Bead  before  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers ' 
Association,  forty-third  annual  session,  Toledo,  O., 
October  29,  1915. 


ity  to  control  and  to  utilize  her  forces.  The 
mysteries  of  her  phenomena  lie  at  the  very 
foundations  of  his  philosophies  and  religion, 
while  he  in  turn  bears  the  rewards  of  his 
successes  and  failures  in  brain  and  brawn, 
in  instincts  and  desires  to  record  the  course 
of  his  progress. 

Primitive  man  evolved  a  vague  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact  and  he  taught  his  children 
very  definitely  such  modes  of  interpretation 
as  his  superstitious  mind  could  grasp,  so 
that  they  might  be  the  better  prepared  to 
protect  themselves  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
This  training  and  instruction  was  given  as 
the  immediate  situation  demanded.  It  was 
direct  and  concrete  and  it  lasted  a  lifetime. 

We  may  still  trace  the  influences  of  this 
training  in  the  practical  problems  that 
every  child  learns  to  solve  in  the  home,  on 
the  farm,  in  the  fields  and  the  forests.  It 
gives  to  him  the  foundations  of  his  common 
sense  in  terms  of  which  he  interprets  his 
life.  These  common  experiences  developed 
such  manual  dexterity  and  a  respect  for 
those  higher  virtues  which,  in  that  more 
limited  environment,  spelled  success.  And 
so,  while  man,  trained  in  nature's  work- 
shop, was  fleet  of  foot,  skilled  of  hand  and 
keen  of  eye,  he  was  non-progressive  because 
his  mind  had  no  vision  of  nature's  larger 
relationships  and  possibilities.  He  re- 
mained with  his  body  a  denizen  of  the  soil 
and  a  plodder  without  a  vision. 

But  as  the  school  developed  as  a  place  to 
which  those  of  leisure  might  repair  to  gain 
culture,  a  new  conception  arose.  Culture 
turned  away  from  the  common  necessities 
of  the  immediate  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  Hence,  to  gain  culture  was  to  know 
the  accumulations  of  man's  yesterdays. 
And  the  cultured  man  of  the  schools  of  the 
past  has  not  perhaps  lived  the  largest  life, 
because  he  despised  the  physical,  the  pres- 
lived  the  life  of  the  spirit  of  culture.  He 
ent  and  the  immediate.    He  thought  he 
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too  lacked  visions,  because  he  failed  to  real- 
ize life's  true  relationships. 

Nowhere  is  this  conflict  of  conception  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  the  history  of  the 
teaching  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the 
schools.  When  these  sciences  first  appeared 
as  subjects  in  the  curriculum  nearly  a  half- 
century  ago,  they  entered  through  the  door 
of  the  classics  as  natural  philosophy.  They 
were  "culture"  subjects  to  be  learned  from 
books.  The  great  principles  and  laws  of 
the  masters  of  science,  laws  which  were  the 
culmination  of  the  life  work  of  a  Newton,  a 
Davy  or  a  Remsen,  were  learned  by  rote  by 
the  young  adolescent  youth  with  ease  while 
he  sat  in  his  bench  plotting  mischief  against 
the  instructor  who  nursed  him  into  cul- 
ture. But  this  method  of  teaching  science 
from  books  soon  ran  its  course.  A  second 
period  came,  in  which  the  great  principles 
and  laws  were  illustrated  by  typical  experi- 
ments, performed  with  model  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus. While  the  method  of  the  first  pe- 
riod appealed  to  memory,  the  second  was 
supposed  to  make  its  appeal  to  a  deductive 
process  of  reasoning.  The  laws  were 
learned  and  then  applied  to  the  laboratory 
model.  The  purpose  of  this  method  is 
clear.  It  was  to  know  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  in  the  centuries  of  development  of  the 
race  we  have  learned  that  a  complete 
thought  process  consists  of  three  steps, 
namely:  concrete  and  definite  experiences 
of  facts,  generalizations  derived  from  these 
facts  in  laws  and  principles  and  an  applica- 
tion of  the  generalizations  to  a  new  situa- 
tion. And,  since  the  thought  process  of  the 
youth  is  governed  by  the  same  principles  as 
are  those  of  the  race,  he  can  not  stop  short 
by  learning  the  generalizations  and  gain  the 
greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  sci- 
ences. The  youth  who  learns  either  the 
facts  or  the  generalizations  as  mere  memory 
facts  without  involving  the  elements  of  his 
own  daily  experiences  will  make  little  prog- 


ress in  gaining  either  knowledge,  wisdom 
or  skill.  He  may  pass  his  grade  and  gradu- 
ate with  his  diploma;  but  he,  like  many 
thousands  who  graduate  from  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  every  year,  will  go  out 
a  dead  coal — having  eyes  he  sees  not,  ears 
he  hears  not  the  manifestations  of  the  phys- 
ical world  about  him.  The  names  of  the 
masters  of  science  arouse  only  ennui  in  his 
mind.  'The  mighty  laws  of  nature  that 
have  been  forged  in  the  fiery  furnace  of 
centuries  of  progressive  thinking,  the  very 
crystals  of  life  itself,  are  but  meaningless 
platitudes  as  they  fall  from  his  inert  lips, 
and  they  are  soon  forgotten. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  an  age  that 
has  been  distinctly  characterized  as  an  age 
of  science,  that  of  the  approximately  a  mill- 
ion students  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
United  States,  the  percentage  of  those 
studying  the  physical  sciences  has  relatively 
decreased  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. This  is  the  more  significant  when  we 
contrast  it  with  the  fact  that  this  has  been 
a  period  of  most  wonderful  advancement  in 
the  applications  of  science  and  in  the  in- 
creased expenditure  for  scientific  equip- 
ment in  the  high  schools. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  these  conditions. 

Are  we,  as  an  age,  outgrowing  the  needs 
of  understanding  nature's  manifestations 
and  for  that  reason  losing  an  interest  in 
these  subjects?  But  to  this  question  the  en- 
tire industrial,  commercial,  scientific  and 
esthetic  world  with  one  accord  answer,  No! 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  gradually  passing 
from  an  age  of  science  to  one  of  applied 
science  and  art,  in  which  all  of  nature's 
principles  will  be  the  more  applied  to 
serve  man  and  satisfy  his  wants.  And  in 
this,  our  men  of  science  tell  us,  we  have  but 
just  entered.  We  are  but  still  in  the  ox- 
cart stage  of  development. 

Our  problem  thus  becomes  a  pedagogical 
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problem,  and,  lest  we  defeat  our  own  exist- 
ence, we  must  discover  the  cause  and  apply 
the  remedy. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  the  relative  de- 
cline of  the  physical  sciences  in  the  school 
curriculum  reveals  two  different  classes. 
There  are  those  that  are  external  to  the 
school,  and  there  are  those  that  are  inter- 
nal, within  the  school  conditions  them- 
selves. 

The  first  and  the  most  fundamental  fac- 
tor is  due  to  the  phenomenal  progress  of  so- 
ciety with  its  ever-changing  economic  con- 
ditions and  social  relationship.  The  home 
and  the  school,  because  they  are  the  more 
stable  institutions,  have  not  been  able  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  new  demands.  The 
simpler  conditions  of  life  in  which  every 
child  became  acquainted  with  his  natural 
environment  are  gone.  The  home  of  a  gen- 
eration ago,  in  which  the  child  learned  to 
understand  and  to  utilize  some  form  of  na- 
ture's  forces  to  supply  the  family  needs,  has 
given  way  to  the  community  home  with  its 
spigot,  lever  and  push-button  attachment, 
the  simple  manipulation  of  which  will 
supply  every  personal  and  family  want 
from  the  supplying  of  the  physical  neces- 
sities to  the  providing  of  the  highest  forms 
of  amusements  and  recreation.  A  half  cen- 
tury ago  domestic,  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions were  such  as  to  throw  the  child  out 
into  a  personal  conflict  with  the  natural 
surroundings,  to-day  he  is  shielded  and  pro- 
tected from  them.  As  a  consequence,  this 
leaves  the  youth,  as  he  grows  to  maturity, 
in  a  barren  natural  environment;  he  does 
not  have  the  personal  experiences  so  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  those  preper- 
ceptions  that  form  the  basis  of  an  interest 
in  matters  of  science.  And  neither  the 
home  nor  the  school  has  been  able  to  direct 
the  youth  to  study  successfully  nature's 
principles  as  involved  in  the  mechanical 
manipulations  about  him.  Hence,  the  phys- 


ical sciences,  and,  for  that  matter,  any  of 
the  sciences,  are  not  popular  among  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  high  schools  of  this 
generation.  Necessity  is  not  the  mother  of 
insight  and  invention  to  them. 

Our  age  is  an  age  of  applied  science,  or 
an  age  of  art.  And,  as  such,  it  has  far  out- 
run the  home  and  the  school  as  educational 
institutions.  This  suggests  the  second 
cause,  the  internal,  a  corollary  of  the  first. 
The  school  is  still  remaining  true  to  its 
primitive  conception,  a  place  for  the  leisure 
class  or  age  to  learn  the  subjects  suitable  for 
a  leisure  class  in  a  simpler  age  than  the 
present. 

Superintendent  Spaulding,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  in  a  school  survey  put  out  in  1913 
shows  the  following  distribution  among  the 
various  branches  in  the  high  school  for 
every  dollar  paid  out  for  instruction : 


Latin   $.15 

French  11 

German   08 


Total  language   $.34 

Shop  work   $.001 

Mechanical  dr  002 

Household  ec   .002 

Total  arts  $.005 

Mathematics  $.175 

Science   13 

Physical  tr  05 


While  these  figures  may  not  be  represen- 
tative of  the  conditions  in  general  through- 
out the  country,  yet  they  are  of  such  sug- 
gestive importance  as  to  bear  a  careful  re- 
flection. A  single  glance  will  be  sufficient 
to  convince  the  most  satisfied  conservatist 
that  this  is  not  a  just  emphasis  upon  the 
various  branches  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
youth  whose  life  interests  function  in  the 
twentieth  century,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  it  takes  less  outlay  to  equip  a 
department  in  a  language  than  a  science  or 
an  art. 

The  conception  that  still  prevails  of  the 
function  of  the  high  school  is  that  it  is  aca- 
demic, a  place  to  learn  the  prescribed  studies, 
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this  based  on  the  Greek  theory  that  man  is 
impelled  to  act  by  an  intellectual  motive. 
Our  schools  reflect  this  conception.  The 
equipment  in  furniture  and  text-books  are 
selected  upon  this  principle.  The  curric- 
ulum and  the  interschool  relations  suggest 
it.  The  field  is  organized.  We  feel  at  home 
in  it.  By  this  method  we  hear  our  classes 
recite  what  they  may  have  learned ;  we  lec- 
ture to  them  while  they  give  us  respectful 
audience.  We  check  up  and  report  the  in- 
tellectual progress,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  ends 
the  responsibility  of  the  average  instructor. 
This  method  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  same  classes 
of  students.  It  may  produce  the  student  of 
books,  a  recluse,  even  a  scholar  of  the  intel- 
lectualistic  type ;  but  it  can  never  produce 
a  scientist,  an  inventor  or  a  mechanic.  It 
may  satisfy  for  the  time  being  the  five  per 
cent,  class  who  possess  the  leisure  to  study, 
but  it  fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
adolescent  youth  is  motivated  by  impulses 
much  more  fundamental  than  merely  to 
know.  It  is  a  serious  criticism  upon  our 
schools  to  have  our  students  say:  "We  see 
no  use  in  the  science  work."  Our  patrons 
ask  us  to  appeal  to  the  deeper  motivations 
when  they  ask  us  to  offer  their  children  the 
work  in  the  applied  sciences  and  the  arts. 
This  is  the  need  of  organized  industry  when 
it  establishes  schools  for  the  training  of  its 
own  hands.  This  is  the  demand  of  our  age 
when  it  calls  upon  the  schools  for  vocational 
guidance. 

The  Associations  of  the  Science  Teachers 
themselves  have  summarized  their  own 
criticisms  of  their  own  work  as  follows: 

1.  Too  much  work  is  attempted  in  sub- 
ject-matter in  an  elementary  course  in  one 
year. 

2.  There  is  too  much  abstract,  mathemat- 
ical and  technical  work  for  the  immature 
minds  of  high-school  pupils. 

3.  The   method   of   presentation   is  of 


greater  importance  at  this  age  than  the 
selection  of  subject-matter. 

4.  The  generalizations  in  definitions  and 
laws  should  follow,  not  precede,  the  pres- 
entation of  facts. 

5.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
determination  of  efficiencies  rather  than 
upon  the  verification  of  laws. 

6.  The  student  is  not  led  to  analyze  in  his 
problem  the  interrelations  of  the  process 
employed,  the  necessary  manipulations  of 
apparatus  and  the  relationships  and  the  re- 
sults to  be  derived. 

7.  Tests  of  students'  work  should  be  that 
of  applying  nature's  laws  rather  than  the 
mere  statement  of  the  laws. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  and  criticisms 
how  can  the  high  school  meet  them  by  ad- 
justing its  work  to  function  directly  in  the 
lives  of  its  pupils  and  in  the  needs  of  its 
community  ?  How  can  it  meet  the  needs  of 
the  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  must  go  out 
into  the  active  walks  of  the  arts  and  indus- 
try ;  those  who  above  all  need  a  vital  knowl- 
edge of  the  applications  of  nature's  laws 
to  guide  them  in  the  work  of  their  hands, 
and  to  prevent  their  minds  from  becoming 
arrested  upon  the  plain  of  habitude  in  the 
rounds  of  unrequiting  toil? 

The  answer  to  this  question  places  us 
upon  the  very  threshhold  of  a  new  move- 
ment— the  third  great  wave  in  the  teaching 
of  the  physical  sciences.  This  wave  gives  us 
a  new  viewpoint.  It  places  the  student  with 
his  powers  and  potentialities  at  the  center 
of  operation,  and  the  subject-matter  be- 
comes the  tool  or  the  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  instructor  with  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  developing  youth.  This 
mode  of  procedure  takes  stock  of  the  facts 
and  the  experiences  that  the  individual  may 
bring  to  the  class  and  then  proceeds  to 
build  upon  these  and  to  organize  them  into 
living  motive  forces.  This  is  the  pedagog- 
ical method.    It  is  the  scientific.    It  is  na- 
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ture's  method  in  teaching  the  race.  It 
never  neglects  the  factors  of  the  immediate, 
the  present.  It  appeals  to  the  deeper  in- 
stincts of  the  soul  of  the  adolescent  youth. 
And  the  wise  teacher  will  assist  the  student 
to  gather  his  facts  in  our  newly  constructed 
homes,  our  new  machines,  upon  every  street, 
in  every  shop  and  industrial  establishment. 
He  will  also  assist  the  youth  in  organizing 
the  distinct  processes,  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance and  the  principles  of  force  that  are 
operating,  as  well  as  to  study  possibilities  of 
improvement  and  the  elimination  of  waste. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  new 
era  in  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences, 
three  essential  steps  must  be  taken :  First, 
the  youth  must  be  led  to  see  the  part  that 
the  natural  forces  are  playing  in  his  own 
life  comforts  and  necessities,  and  in  the 
progress  of  his  age.  Second,  he  needs  to 
see  the  varied  interests  that  develop  with 
every  new  discovery  of  law  or  of  its  applica- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  community.  And  the 
third,  he  must  have  something  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  human  factor  involved,  the 
biographical  or  the  story  of  the  life  sacri- 
fices of  the  men  who  discovered  or  perfected 
the  control  of  nature's  forces  for  us. 

First,  the  youth  must  be  led  to  see  the 
part  that  the  physical  forces  are  playing  in 
his  own  life  and  in  that  of  his  race.  Re- 
cently the  writer  was  confronted  with  a 
problem  that  involved  a  physical  and  chem- 
ical process.  It  was  very  simple ;  yet  he,  as 
a  layman,  who  had  had  the  elementary 
courses  was  unequal  to  the  task.  The  prob- 
lem was  to  solder  a  copper  wire  to  a  brass 
plate.  He  tried  the  ordinary  method  of 
muriatic  acid,  solder  and  heat  without  suc- 
cess. He  called  upon  a  university  professor 
of  physics,  and  appealed  to  a  professor  of 
chemistry  with  no  relief.  As  a  last  resort 
he  took  into  his  confidence  a  sheet-metal 
worker  who  without  hesitation  gave  the 
process  that  worked  effectively.  Perhaps 


it  was  not  the  province  of  each  of  these  spe- 
cialists to  know  about  the  simple  applica- 
tions of  their  great  fields  to  the  immediate 
problems  of  life.  Their  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
sheet-metal  worker.  But  he  made  the  im- 
mediate attachment  that  brought  results. 
Is  not  the  function  of  the  teacher  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  scientist  who 
knows  the  laws  of  nature?  Is  it  not  the 
true  function  of  the  teacher  to  be  an  artist ; 
one  who  knows  the  laws  of  life ;  and  one 
who  can  organize  his  material  so  as  to  per- 
mit it  to  make  its  immediate  attachment  in 
the  life  of  the  youth  here  and  now?  He 
must  carry  the  thought  process  one  neces- 
sary step  further,  and  place  it  where  the 
great  mass  of  humanity  is  living  and  mov- 
ing and  having  its  being,  where  the  high- 
school  youth  can  see  the  problem  and  think 
its  significance.  Each  of  these  specialists 
had  still  retained  the  academic  viewpoint, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  fact  of  knowledge, 
and  had  not  raised  the  question  of  what  to 
do  with  it. 

The  high-school  youth,  like  primitive 
man,  lives  in  the  immediate  present;  he  is 
an  inventor,  not  a  scientist.  In  order  to 
teach  him  successfully  the  instructor  must 
begin  with  a  living  problem  in  his  sur- 
roundings— the  making  of  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus, the  principles  of  a  machine,  testing 
the  efficiency  of  material  and  processes  in 
shops  and  factories,  testing  of  articles  of 
food,  water,  soaps  and  fuels ;  comparing  the 
use  and  efficiency  of  various  substances  in 
the  laboratory;  examining  the  nature  and 
values  of  waste  products,  etc.  Is  there  any 
reason  that  a  laboratory,  equipped  and 
manned  by  a  communit}'  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  young  men  and  women  to  live 
a  more  efficient  life,  should  not  be  a  com- 
munity laboratory,  in  which,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  student  classes,  much  of  the 
testing  and  analyzing  may  be  done?  This 
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plan  would  serve  a  double  purpose.  It 
would  offer  the  practical  problems  for 
work,  and  in  turn  it  would  render  services 
to  the  community  in  return  for  the  expendi- 
tures it  is  making  under  proper  and  con- 
trolled conditions.  Every  youth  of  high- 
school  age  feels  the  dignity  of  contributing 
something  worth  while.  It  would  also  offer 
ample  opportunity  to  cover  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  an  introductory  course 
in  science. 

Such  a  course  would  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  problems  in  the  physical  sciences 
in  the  fields  of  sanitation,  housing,  engi- 
neering, feeding  and  a  host  of  others  that 
would  serve  the  community  and  at  the  same 
time  open  to  the  youth  wonderful  possibili- 
ties for  study  and  investigation.  Every 
science  student  would  become  an  asset  to 
the  community,  while  he  would  be  doing 
the  best  for  his  own  individual  advance- 
ment. 

And  this  work  would  not  mean  the  trans- 
forming of  the  science  departments  into 
industrial  or  trades  departments.  With 
this  point  of  attack  a  live  instructor  can 
organize  the  various  fields  and  develop  the 
scientific  principles.  Neither  does  it  mean 
a  large  outlay  in  increased  expenditures  for 
laboratory  equipment  and  stock.  The  mas- 
ters of  science  made  much  of  their  own 
apparatus  under  circumstances  that  would 
hardly  compare  with  the  ordinary  high- 
school  equipment  of  to-day.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  results  in  this  work  is  the 
development  of  initiative  and  powers  of 
observation  required  in  planning  of  prob- 
lems and  equipments  and  in  the  securing  of 
the  necessary  materials  for  testing. 

Second,  the  youth  needs  to  get  a  vision  of 
the  relationships  that  scientific  discoveries 
or  their  applications  bear  to  the  age  or  the 
life  of  the  community  in  developing  new  or 
ever  varied  interests.  An  introductory 
course  in  physiography,  physics  or  chemis- 


try should,  like  all  life  processes,  possess  a 
pulse  or  rhythm  of  progress.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  life  of  the  student  as  in  that 
of  the  community  when  certain  great  in- 
terests are  dominant  and  center  upon  some 
scientific  achievement.  It  may  be  a  me- 
chanical interest,  a  monoplane,  an  auto- 
mobile, engines,  explosives,  electrics,  wire- 
less, atmospheric  or  climatic  conditions  that 
will  furnish  the  point  of  attack.  The  peda- 
gogy of  this  fact  is  apparent.  Nor  should 
the  differing  interests  of  the  sexes  be  neg- 
lected in  this  matter.  Nothing  is  more 
pathetic  than  to  see  a  class  of  girls  whose 
life  interests  are  functioning  in  an  ap- 
proaching normal  maturity  struggling  and 
chafing  under  the  instruction,  and  in  a 
field  that  is  entirely  outside  of  their  age,  in- 
terest or  previous  conditions  of  experience. 
In  many  of  our  cities  where  the  sexes  are 
now  being  segregated,  the  verdict  is  in 
favor  of  science  work  in  the  fields  of  girls' 
life  interest.  This  pulse  of  life  becomes  one 
of  the  greatest  motivating  impulses  to 
which  the  instructor  may  justly  appeal. 
This  impulse  will  give  the  vision  and  in- 
centive to  look  and  plan  for  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  to-morrow  as  he  con- 
nects up  his  practical  problems  with  the 
great  principles  of  science. 

Third,  after  all,  the  real  interests  of  life 
are  not  the  material,  but  the  human.  A 
youth  of  the  high-school  age  has  essentially 
a  human  interest  in  things.  If  he  can  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  biography  of  the  men  who 
are  doing  things,  those  who  have  discov- 
ered and  invented;  the  conditions  under 
which  they  labored,  the  equipment  and 
the  methods  they  employed,  the  difficulties 
they  surmounted,  the  disappointments  in 
failures,  self-denials  and  even  social  ostra- 
cisms that  many  of  them  had  to  endure, 
the  triumphs  that  came  with  success,  the 
compensation  and  the  relative  values  de- 
rived by  society,  it  would  suggest  to  the 
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youth  a  point  of  contact  and  a  method  of 
procedure.  It  would  also  give  him  an  ap- 
preciation of  life's  true  relationships  and 
the  debt  that  society  always  owes  to  those 
individuals  who  have  made  possible  human 
progress  in  any  field  of  service.  This  is  an 
idealism  in  service  that  our  high-school 
youth  needs  to  get.  It  is  his  life  and  his 
religion.  It  matters  little  whether  he  is  to 
go  out  into  the  field  of  the  manual  arts,  or 
into  the  professions  or  business,  or  whether 
he  is  to  belong  to  that  other  unfortunate 
class  called  the  leisure  class  that  is  living 
upon  the  accumulations  of  the  past  or  the 
anticipations  of  the  marginal  future.  All 
owe  an  eternal  debt  to  the  martyrs  who 
have  given  up  their  life  blood  in  the  search- 
ing after  truth  and  race  betterment.  How 
can  we  bring  about  this  step  in  our  science 
teaching  in  the  high  schools?  This  is 
largely  a  matter  of  pedagogy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reorganize  the  entire  field  or 
to  rebuild  the  equipment. 

We  must,  first,  as  instructors  of  science, 
reconstruct  our  viewpoint  from  the  aca- 
demic to  the  life.  Our  training  schools  in 
colleges  and  universities  need  to  see  the 
larger  possibilities  of  our  profession  and 
its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  community  in 
training  the  young  people  in  and  for  serv- 
ice. In  the  past  our  training  schools  have 
emphasized  the  knowledge  of  subject-mat- 
ter from  the  academic  standpoint.  They 
have  labored  under  the  false  assumption 
that  knowledge  of  the  subject  alone  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  teach  it.  As  a 
consequence  our  high-school  methods  to  a 
remarkable  degree  reflect  the  university 
practises.  The  high-school  instructor  must 
respond  to  the  third  great  step  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science  and  step  out  of  the  class- 
room text-book  and  into  life  for  his  mate- 
rial with  which  to  direct  his  pupils.  The 
textbook  may  guide  him,  but  it  can  do  no 
more.    The  facts  must  come  from  the  life 


experiences  and  the  world  of  things.  These 
the  imagination  can  not  supply. 

Second,  we  must  realize  that  the  com- 
munity interests  are  ready  to  receive  us 
and  to  cooperate  with  us.  The  school  as  a 
social  center  makes  it  a  possibility  for  the 
teachers  of  science  to  meet  the  managers  of 
the  various  industrial  institutions,  to  devise 
plans  and  means  by  which  the  responsibili- 
ties between  the  school  and  organized  so- 
ciety, between  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical, may  be  affected.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  science  departments  are  to  become 
trades  departments.  It  does,  however,  mean 
that  the  schools  and  the  institutions  of  or- 
ganized society,  like  the  apprentice  masters 
of  former  days,  shall  together  assume  some 
responsibility  toward  the  youth  as  he  passes 
from  his  course  in  school  out  into  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  life.  The  school,  through  its 
departments  of  science  and  arts,  must  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  manifestations  of  his 
physical  world  in  theory  and  application, 
and  managers  of  industry  and  professional 
life,  as  representing  organized  society,  must 
be  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  schools,  through 
their  science  departments,  will  be  such  an 
integral  part  of  its  community  life  that 
they  may  operate  and  be  instrumental  in 
directing  the  various  activities  in  raising 
the  efficiency  of  the  various  arts  and  crafts 
in  which  these  sciences  function. 

And  finally,  the  high  schools  must  cease 
to  be  impelled  by  a  desire  to  merely  meet 
the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  It  is  true,  they  do 
prepare  the  youth  for  college.  And,  im- 
portant as  that  may  be,  the  pedagogical 
principles  underlying  their  function  are 
much  larger.  The  course  offered  for  a  col- 
lege preparatory  course  may  or  may  not  be 
the  best  course.  Judging  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  science  teachers  themselves,  it 
has  not  been  in  the  past.    When  we  shall 
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get  our  proper  pedagogical  bearings,  we 
shall  see  that  just  as  one  age  in  the  child's 
life  when  lived  normally  and  completely 
will  .best  prepare  him  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  next,  so  the  course,  arranged  to 
develop  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  body 
and  soul  to  their  fullest  in  one  age,  will 
best  prepare  him  to  serve  the  life  of  the 
next.  And  it  will  thus  in  the  highest  sense 
articulate  with  the  courses  in  the  institu- 
tions above.  That  is  all  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  have  a  just  right  to  de- 
mand of  the  high  schools  as  a  prerequisite 
for  entrance  courses.  "To  ask  for  more," 
says  David  Starr  Jordan,  "is  an  imperti- 
nence." 

A.  W.  Trettien 

Toledo  University 

THE  DISCONTENT  OF  BILL  AND  JIM 

Why  the  discontent  of  Bill  Smith  and 
Jim  Jones  ?  Bill  works  in  a  cotton-mill  and 
Jim  sews  uppers  in  a  shoe-factory.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  muscular  or  mental 
exertion  required,  both  get  fair  wages; 
fifty  years  ago  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  lucky  to  get  half  as  much. 
Then,  why  this  discontent  ?  Both  belong  to 
a  union  and  are  constantly  breathing  forth 
dark  threatenings  of  going  on  a  strike. 
They  go  to  work  scowling  and  come  home 
out  of  sorts  with  the  world.  The  half  holi- 
day they  have  every  Saturday  is  spent  in 
listening  to  the  harangues  of  socialists  or 
anarchists  in  the  market  place  or  saloon. 
Perhaps  they  get  drunk,  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones  appear  with 
sundry  bumps  and  blacked  eyes,  thus  prov- 
ing to  the  neighborhood  that  there  has  been 
a  pretty  close  attachment  between  husband 
and  wife.  In  their  sober  moments,  Bill  and 
Jim  see  but  two  classes  in  all  the  world — 
the  downtrodden  laboring  man  and  the 
tyrannical  rich.  In  these  modern  days  are 
not  Bill  Smith  and  Jim  Jones  fast  becoming 
dangerous  citizens? 


If  I  should  ask  the  two  gentlemen  the 
reason  of  their  ferocity  doubtless  they 
would  snarl :  ' '  The  wages — the  starvation 
wages — the  pay  is  too  small — the  hours  are 
too  long!"  Bill  and  Jim,  deep  down  in 
your  hearts  you  know  that  this  is  not  the 
fundamental  cause.  Your  income  may  not 
be  as  large  as  you  could  use ;  but,  based  on 
the  actual  labor,  physical  or  mental,  re- 
quired, it  is  far  more  than  the  world  ever 
allowed  before.  Does  sewing  those  shoes 
require  the  strength  of  a  real  man?  Does 
not  the  machine  furnish  most  of  the  skill? 
Could  not  any  boy  keep  the  threads  run- 
ning in  that  almost  human  spinning  ma- 
chine that  whirs  before  you  all  day  long? 
No,  my  two  friends,  it  is  not  mainly  the  ques- 
tion of  wages  that  fills  your  hearts  with 
angry  passions.  If  you  were  paid  for  the 
same  job  five,  ten,  aye,  twenty  times  as 
much,  yet  would  you  be  sulky  this  morn- 
ing, mad  to-night,  and  itching  to  go  on  a 
strike  to-morrow.  Still  would  you  speak  of 
the  tyrannical  rich.  Still  might  your  wife's 
Sunday  morning  face  be  adorned  with  nu- 
merous and  abnormal  protuberances. 

No ;  there  is  another  reason,  deeper, 
subtler,  far  more  dangerous.  And  it  is 
this :  You  create  nothing.  You  have  lost 
the  one  thing  that  makes  life  bearable. 
Think  you  that  you  are  alone  in  your 
longing,  your  sulkiness,  your  murderously 
envious  heart?  Not  so,  Bill  and  Jim.  The 
idle  rich  feel  these,  also.  That  man  who 
flashed  by  you  in  his  automobile  this  morn- 
ing will  this  day  risk  his  neck  in  a  race ; 
this  afternoon  he  will  lounge  in  his  yacht 
and  wish  for  the  thousandth  time  that  there 
were  something  new  under  the  sun ;  to- 
night, seeking  it,  he  will  drink  champagne 
with  the  ballet  girl;  and  to-morrow  his 
wife,  who  also  longs  for  something  new 
under  the  sun,  will  sue  for  a  divorce — and 
alimony.  Yonder  clerk  who  weighs  out 
sugar  or  sells  neckties  goes  his  weary  round 
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in  the  same  treadmill  and  will  at  length 
become  atrophied  in  body,  mind  and  soul. 
Yonder  girl,  monotonously  pasting  labels 
in  the  box  factory,  flashes  savage  glances 
at  the  passing  multitude  or  else,  in  sheer 
desperation,  sends  an  insinuating  grin  at 
the  gaily  dressed  dude  who  stops  before  her 
window.  Bill  and  Jim,  all  these  are  suffer- 
ing with  you  the  same  slow  torment;  they 
have  relinquished  their  one  God-like  attri- 
bute— the  power  of  creation. 

All  day,  Smith,  you  stand  in  front  of 
the  spinning  machine  and  see  the  threads 
speed  by  you.  You  see  not  whence  they 
come  or  whither  they  go.  Your  one  task, 
day  in  and  day  out,  is  to  watch  thousands  of 
yards  of  thread  reel  past  you.  You,  Jones, 
nave  certain  portions  of  shoes  dumped 
down  before  you,  and  your  task  until  death 
calls  you  is  the  monotonous  one  of  poking 
them  at  a  machine  and  seeing  that  it  sews 
them  together.  You  never  see  the  begin- 
ning of  that  shoe;  you  never  see  the  end. 
When  the  whistle  blows  and  with  a  curse 
you  take  down  your  hat  and  dinner  pail 
and  saunter  homeward,  you  can  not  stop  a 
friend  and  say  boastfully,  "See,  man,  I 
made  this  pair  of  shoes."  "I  made  this 
yard  of  cloth."  No,  Jones,  you  have 
worked  in  this  shoe  factory  twenty  years 
and  yet  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  to 
make  a  complete  shoe.  And  as  for  you, 
Smith,  if  a  hundred  pounds  of  raw  cotton 
were  put  before  you,  you  would  be  in  de- 
spair as  to  how  to  make  a  piece  of  that 
cloth  which  to-morrow  yonder  merchant 
will  pronounce  "all  wool."  In  all  this 
score  of  years,  Bill  and  Jim,  you  have  never 
produced  an  entire  thing.  Heavens, 
friends!  how  have  you  kept  sane  all  this 
time? 

In  your  fathers'  time  it  was  different. 
The  old  man  took  a  chunk  of  iron  and 
heated  it  and  hammered  it  until  his  sweat 
sprinkled  the  anvil ;  but  lo !  that  day  he 


came  forth  smiling  from  his  sooty  shop  with 
a  thing  created — a  horseshoe — a  created 
thing,  of  which  he  was  as  proud  as  ever 
Raphael  was  of  a  painting  in  the  Vatican. 
It  was,  at  best,  but  a  fair  horseshoe ;  that 
Pittsburgh  factory  makes  a  barrelful  of 
better  ones  in  the  same  time  that  he  made 
one.  But  he  made  it  himself — from  chunk 
of  iron  to  finished  product.  And  he  lived 
long  and  happily,  because  daily  he  felt  the 
joy  of  God  in  creating.  Go  ask  that  scowl- 
ing fellow  in  the  Pittsburgh  factory  why  he 
glowers  at  the  machine  monotonously  curv- 
ing pieces  of  iron  or  punching  holes 
through  the  shoe;  ask  him  if  he  expects  to 
live  long  and  happily ;  ask  him,  if  you  dare, 
just  how  much  joy  is  his  in  curving  iron  or 
punching  holes.  Surely,  Bill  and  Jim,  this 
modern  machine-world,  enormously  pro- 
ductive as  it  is,  is  full  of  discontent  and 
murderous  envy  and  heart-weariness,  and 
other  attributes  of  Hell.  Surely  its  vast 
productiveness  demands  human  souls  for 
toll. 

Yes,  friends,  it  was  very  different  in  our 
fathers'  time.  The  old  negro  mammy  who 
picked  a  basket  of  cotton,  and  combed  it 
out,  and  spun  it,  and  sewed  it  into  a  dress 
wonderful  in  gaudy  colors  felt  more  of  the 
just  pride  of  a  god  than  the  white  woman 
who  stands  before  the  factory-loom  to-day. 
I  am  told  that  now  thirteen  people  work  on 
a  needle.  One  punches  an  eye  in  it.  A 
glorious  occupation  for  a  life-time !  One 
sharpens  the  point.  A  divine  work!  One 
smooths  it  off.  A  soul-thrilling  profes- 
sion !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mary,  who 
punches  the  eye,  and  Ann,  who  sharpens  the 
point,  rush  out  to-night  to  the  park  or  beer 
garden,  and  in  a  wild  burst  of  freedom 
dance  with  the  Gentleman  Jack-a-Napes  and 
drink  with  him,  and  the  next  morning  wake 
to  find  themselves  ruined?  And  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Highly  Orthodox,  D.D., 
damns  her  as  a  lost  woman  and  tells  her  to 
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become  a  Christian  and  go  on  punching 
needle-eyes,  while  my  Lady  Idle  Rich,  who 
is  suing  her  husband  for  a  divorce  and 
alimony  and  "something  new,"  thinks  it 
shocking  how  careless  these  working  girls 
are  becoming !  Bill  and  Jim,  I  fear  that  if 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Highly  Orthodox  and  My 
Lady  Idle  Rich  had  to  thrust  pieces  of 
leather  at  a  machine  or  watch  flying  threads 
for  twenty  years  they  too  would  be  seeking 
stimulants  and  joy  rides  and  Gentleman 
Jack-a-Napes,  and  "something  new." 

Surely  we  of  this  industrial  age  may  cry 
unto  God,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?" 
We  can  not  return  to  the  old  ways  of  pro- 
ducing ;  the  millions  would  go  starving  and 
naked.  We  can  not  go  on  in  the  present 
way;  for  the  soul  of  the  worker  is  dead  or 
on  fire  or  driven  by  its  very  suppression  to 
riotous  sin.  Not  one  modern  laborer  in  ten 
thousand  feels  himself  an  instrument 
through  which  God  speaks.  "Blessed  is  he 
who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness."  But  how  few  have 
found  their  work!  This  man  sews  shoes 
because  it  pays  more  than  punching  needle- 
eyes;  if  needle-eye  punching  paid  more 
than  shoe-sewing  he  would  at  once  change 
his  job  without  the  least  regret.  Bill  and 
Jim,  you  can  not  be  blamed,  but  surely 
this  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  Raphael  or  a 
Michael  Angelo.  Think  you  Raphael  paid 
any  attention  to  an  eight-hour  day  ?  No ; 
when  he  created  that  marvelous  Sistine 
Madonna  he  worked  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, and  doubtless  fretted  that  darkness 
came  so  soon.  Think  you,  Bill  and  Jim, 
that  that  medieval  laborer,  Michael  Angelo, 
went  on  a  strike  while  painting  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  Vatican?  No;  tradition  tells 
us  that  up  there  on  the  scaffolding  he 
worked  with  such  unresting  zeal  that  for 
years  after  the  labor  was  completed  his 
neck  was  twisted  far  back  toward  his  spine. 
Bill  and  Jim,  have  you  ever  seen  the  task 


that  you  loved  with  such  ardor?  No;  not 
until  you  create  a  thing — create,  remember, 
from  start  to  finish — will  you  ever  feel  the 
rapture  of  labor;  not  until  you  feel  the 
god-like  power  of  expression  speaking 
through  your  skill  will  you  realize  why  the 
artist  lives  and  dies  for  his  work,  heedless 
of  reward,  heedless  of  union  wages  and 
union  hours,  heedless  of  all  save  the  voice 
within  him  crying  for  a  visible  form.  Then, 
and  not  till  then  will  the  anvil-chorus  of 
mere  labor  become  the  hallelujah-chorus  of 
creation. 

Bill  and  Jim,  you  have  never  been  to 
college ;  but  if  you  had,  you  would  have 
found  the  same  lassitude,  the  same  grind, 
the  same  disgust,  the  same  lack  of  creative 
opportunities,  and,  alas,  the  same  inevita- 
ble outbursts  of  reckless  vice.  The  same 
causes  bring  the  same  results,  whether  in 
college  or  in  factory.  What  yawning,  what 
stretching  of  arms  and  legs  while  Professor 
Dryasdust  waxes  classic  over  the  glories  of 
Homer !  What  nodding  and  folding  of  the 
hands  in  sleep  while  Professor  Highbrow 
waxes  romantic  over  the  beauties  of  Tenny- 
son! Five  hours  each  day,  five  days  each 
week,  nine  months  each  year,  these  young- 
sters with  blood  at  fever-heat,  longing  to 
produce  something  tangible  or  at  least 
something  expressive  of  their  own  souls, 
have  learning  poured  into  them,  unwilling 
as  they  are,  until,  like  you,  Bill  and  Jim, 
their  spirits  grow  rebellious,  or,  what  is 
worse,  callous  and  dead.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  Professors  Dryasdust  and  High- 
brow; the  public,  which  hears  them  only 
once  or  twice  a  year,  thinks  them  eloquent 
speakers.  Under  the  circumstances,  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  returned  to  the 
flesh,  would  bore  these  restless  youngsters. 
Think  what  a  marvelous  change  an  hour 
of  handwork  between  each  hour  of  purely 
mental  work  might  bring  about!  I  can 
sympathize  with  that  student  who,  after 
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listening  to  lectures  from  eight  to  twelve, 
went  to  compulsory  chapel,  and,  on  hear- 
ing a  professor  begin  a  sermonette  on 
Isaiah,  muttered  to  his  seatmate,  "Oh, 
damn  Isaiah !  I  '11  match  you  for  a  half- 
dollar." 

Whether  in  school  or  workshop,  we  are 
not  giving  men  an  opportunity  to  create. 
Hence  the  yawning,  the  stretching,  the 
folding  of  the  hands  in  sleep.  Hence  the 
walking  delegate,  the  striker,  the  anarchist. 
Every  man  has  in  him  some  one  talent, 
and  no  machine,  though  it  produce  a  hun- 
dred shoes  or  a  thousand  yards  to  his  one, 
can  ever  satisfy  the  half -conscious  longing 
of  that  talent  to  express  itself. 

Luckily,  you,  Bill  and  Jim,  in  a  crude, 
dim  sort  of  way,  are  feeling  toward  some 
solution  of  the  problem.  You  send  little 
Bill  and  Jim  to  school,  and,  as  taxpayers, 
you  demand  some  labor  for  the  hands  as 
well  as  for  the  brain.  The  colleges,  with 
petrified  ideas,  declare  that  little  Bill  and 
Jim  may  not  enter  the  classic  walls  unless 
they  have  studied  this  or  that  dead  thing; 
but  you,  the  fathers,  say  the  same  thing 
about  the  colleges  that  the  weary  student 
said  about  Isaiah;  and  the  purpose  of  God 
goes  on,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  college 
faculties  to  instruct  Him  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  human  soul.  Of  course,  in  your  crude, 
bungling  way,  you  make  mistakes ;  you  see, 
you  have  so  long  allowed  machinery  to  do 
your  thinking  for  you  that  you  can  not  but 
bungle.  You  demand  that  handicrafts  be 
put  into  the  schools  for  commercial  results, 
for  mere  money-making,  when  that  is  the 
very  purpose  for  which  we  don 't  want  them 
there.  If  money-making  were  the  point, 
any  machine  could  turn  out  the  wicker 
baskets,  the  rush  mats,  the  crude  carvings, 
a  thousand  times  more  speedily  than  these 
hesitating  youngsters.  No,  Bill  and  Jim, 
it  is  for  expressive  purposes  that  those 
workshops  are  there ;  to  let  each  soul  in 


each  little  body  give  the  spirit  something 
to  relieve  itself  with  in  hours  of  soul-fag,  to 
grant  unto  man  the  use  of  the  greatest  gift 
the  Creator  has  given  him — the  ability  to 
show  in  concrete  form  the  bit  of  the  Uni- 
versal Personality  possessed  by  him. 

Even  the  Master  Laborer  delights  to  ex- 
press himself  in  his  work.  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God;  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork."  Bill  and  Jim, 
we  all  need  a  little  more  opportunity  to  dis- 
play the  God  in  us. 

Carl  Holliday 

University  of  Montana 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  laws  to 
have  been  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Virginia,  as  follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS 

An  act  to  permit  the  graduates  of  certain  schools 
( " designated  professional  or  vocational  school") 
to  organize  fraternal  benefit  societies  without  the 
lodge  system. 

An  act  to  authorize  certain  military  organiza- 
tions of  students  to  drill  and  parade  with  firearms. 
.  .  .  Applies  to  approved  student  organizations. 

An  act  relative  to  the  retirement  of  teachers 
and  other  employees  in  training  schools  main- 
tained under  the  direction  of  the  state  board  of 
education.  .  .  .  Provides  for  pensions  for  such 
teachers  and  employees  under  the  existing  state 
law. 

An  act  relative  to  refunds  to  members  of  the 
teachers'  retirement  association  who  withdraw 
from  the  service  of  the  public  schools.  ...  If 
teacher  withdraws  before  six  annual  assessments 
have  been  paid,  the  total  amount  which  such 
teacher  is  entitled  to  have  refunded  may  be  paid 
to  him  in  one  sum;  after  six  assessments  have  been 
paid,  the  amount  so  refunded  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  annuity  for  life  based  on  the  contributions  of 
such  teacher,  together  with  regular  interest 
thereon,  or  in  four  annual  instalments,  as  such 
member  may  elect. 

An  act  relative  to  the  employment  of  certain 
minors  in  the  summer  season.  .  .  .  Permits  the 
employment  of  minors  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  in  vacation  time. 
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An  act  to  exempt  certain  illiterate  married 
women  from  compulsory  attendance  at  evening 
schools.  .  .  .  Illiterate  minor  not  required  to  at- 
tend if  a  married  woman. 

An  act  relative  to  cooperative  courses  in  public 
schools  and  to  employment  of  pupils  in  cooperative 
agencies.  .  .  .  Permits  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  in  cooperative 
courses  to  be  employed  for  part  time  by  cooperat- 
ing agencies. 

An  act  relative  to  the  registration  of  minors. — 
City  and  town  school  committees  required  to  as- 
certain name,  age,  etc.,  of  every  child  between  five 
and  seven,  between  seven  and  fourteen  and  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  minors 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and 
write.  A  card  shall  be  kept  for  every  such  child  or 
minor.  Attendance  officer  shall  examine  such 
cards  and  see  that  children  attend  school.  Super- 
visory officers  of  private  schools  shall  within  thirty 
days  report  enrollment  of  children  of  compulsory 
age,  and  when  such  child  withdraws  from  school 
shall  report  the  same  within  ten  days. 

An  act  to  make  the  first  day  of  January,  known 
as  New  Year 's  day,  a  legal  holiday. 

An  act  relative  to  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  the  county  of  Hampden  for  a  county  training 
school.  .  .  .  Increases  maximum  cost  of  such  build- 
ings from  $100,000  to  $140,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Age  and  employment  certificates  may  be  issued 
only  upon  the  written  request  of  a  prospective 
employer,  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  issuing 
office  when  the  child  loses  employment.  The  cer- 
tificate is  no  longer  the  property  of  the  child.  The 
act  aims  to  improve  the  administration  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws. 

Increases  salaries  of  two  physicians  employed  to 
examine  children  for  age  and  employment  certifi- 
cates in  Providence  from  $750  to  $1,200  each. 

An  appropriation  for  state-free  scholarships  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Increases  appropriation  for  state  aid  for  towns 
supplying  certain  school  apparatus  from  $4,000 
to  $4,500. 

Changes  name  of  Rhode  Island  School  for 
Eeeble-minded  to  Exeter  School. 

No  member  of  a  school  committee  shall  be  elig- 
ible to  election  as  superintendent  of  schools. 

VIRGINIA 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  joint 
committee  on  publications.  .  .  .  And  to  further 
consider  and  report  the  feasibility  of  printing  and 


publishing  any  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  state. 

To  provide  for  the  collection  of  delinquent  capi- 
tation taxes,  past  due  three  years  or  more,  by  col- 
lectors to  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  commonwealth  and  to  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  collectors. 

Allowing  (under  certain  conditions)  district  or 
county  school  boards  to  provide  free  school  books 
for  children  attending  the  public  schools  and  in- 
structing county  boards  of  supervisors  and  city 
councils  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue.  .  .  . 
Books  furnished  if  proposition  carries  by  majority 
vote  at  an  election. 

Amending  Chapter  252,  acts  of  1906,  as  amended, 
authorizing  the  several  school  boards  of  the  school 
districts  in  the  state  to  borrow  money  belonging  to 
the  literary  fund  (state  permanent  school  fund). 
.  .  .  Authorizes  school  boards  to  borrow  such  fund 
for  enlarging  (as  well  as  erecting)  schoolhouses. 
Increases  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  the  maximum 
amount  of  any  one  loan,  but  amount  of  loan  shall 
not  exceed  two  thirds  of  value  of  school  property 
on  which  borrowed.  On  loans  not  exceeding  $3,000, 
interest  at  3  per  cent.;  exceeding  $3,000,  interest 
4  per  cent.    Loan  a  lien  on  school  property. 

Empowering  the  school  board  of  the  city  of 
Norfolk  to  select  and  purchase  text-books  direct 
from  the  publishers. 

Amending  Section  2,  Chapter  322,  Acts  of  1914, 
creating  the  Virginia  normal-school  board.  .  .  . 
Empowers  said  board  to  "  confer  appropriate  de- 
grees in  education  upon  students  completing 
courses  in  the  institutions  under  their  charge. ' ' 

Relating  to  annual  statements  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  by  county  and  district  school 
boards.  .  .  .  Minor  amendment  as  to  reporting 
incidental  expenses. 

Amending  Section  1,437  of  the  Code,  relating  to 
the  division  superintendent  of  schools,  his  appoint- 
ment, term  of  office,  vacancy  and  qualification. 
...  In  event  state  board  of  education  fails  to 
elect  such  superintendent  before  April  1  of  year  of 
election,  incumbent  may  hold  for  succeeding  four 
years;  if  board  is  unable  to  elect,  it  may  attach 
division  to  an  adjacent  division.  Such  superin- 
tendent must  have  held  a  teacher 's  license  equiva- 
lent to  first  grade,  or  held  the  office  of  division 
superintendent,  or  must  have  taught  number  of 
years  designated  by  said  board. 

To  make  it  unlawful  to  use  the  common  or 
11  roller  towel"  in  any  hotel,  railway  train,  railway 
station,  public  or  private  school,  public  lavatory  or 
washroom. 
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An  act  to  authorize  and  empower  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  any  county  to  appropriate  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  said  county  to  the  public 
schools  thereof  a  sum  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  collected  for  county  purposes  dur- 
ing the  next  preceding  year. 

THE  TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

State  Commissioner  of  Education  Finley 
has  announced,  as  we  learn  from  the  New  York 
Sun,  that  the  temporary  assignment  of  teach- 
ers to  fill  vacancies  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  pe- 
riods of  one  year  or  more  is  not  in  accord  with 
sound  educational  policy. 

The  board  of  education  and  other  school 
authorities  of  the  city  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  teachers  should 
forthwith  take  the  necessary  official  action  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  board  to  fill  such  vacancies  by  the 
permanent  appointment  of  duly  licensed  teach- 
ers, the  commissioner  holds. 

The  case  is  that  of  Anna  P.  Pettebone,  who 
is  the  holder  of  a  teacher's  license  for  promo- 
tion, which  authorizes  her  to  teach  in  the 
grades  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  in  the 
elementary  schools.  She  was  appointed  as  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  sixth  grades  of  such 
schools. 

She  complains  of  the  action  of  the  board  of 
education  in  adopting  a  resolution  which  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  teachers  of  special 
subjects  to  work  in  the  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  so  far  as  such  transfer  resulted 
in  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  grades  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  such  schools.  If 
such  vacancies  were  so  filled  the  appellant  will 
be  deprived  of  permanent  appointment  from 
the  list  containing  the  names  of  the  teachers 
holding  the  license  for  promotion. 

The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  trans- 
fer of  kindergarten  teachers  and  teachers  of 
special  subjects  to  positions  in  the  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools  has  already  been  dis- 
posed of  in  an  appeal  recently  decided  by  the 
commissioner,  in  which  it  was  held  that  so 
much  of  the  resolution  from  which  Miss  Pette- 
bone appeals  as  authorized  or  provided  for  the 


transfer  or  assignment  to  the  positions  of  reg- 
ular teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
teachers  of  special  subjects  who  do  not  hold  a 
license  or  certificate  authorizing  them  to  teach 
as  regular  teachers  in  the  grades  of  such 
schools  was  illegal  and  therefore  void. 

It  appears  that  for  a  considerable  time  va- 
cancies in  positions  in  grades  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  schools  have 
been  filled  temporarily  by  teachers  transferred 
thereto  from  positions  in  the  lower  grades. 
Many  of  these  teachers  hold  promotion  licenses 
authorizing  them  to  fill  permanent  positions  in 
such  grades. 

When  transferred  they  were  required  to 
waive  all  claims  for  salary  paid  to  teachers  in 
such  vacancies.  Many  of  these  teachers  have 
been  retained  in  their  positions  under  such 
temporary  assignments  for  two  or  more  years. 
The  by-laws  recognized  the  policy  of  filling 
such  vacancies  from  eligible  lists  containing 
the  names  of  teachers  possessing  licenses  for 
promotion. 

Schedules  of  salaries  are  prescribed  whereby 
teachers  in  such  positions  are  entitled  to  an  in- 
crease in  compensation.  The  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws  for  such  positions 
indicate  that  greater  experience  is  required 
of  those  who  fill  such  positions. 

The  commissioner  of  education  determined 
that  in  recognition  of  the  policy  of  permanently 
filling  such  vacancies  by  the  appointment  of 
teachers  possessing  special  qualifications  the 
board  of  education  should  immediately  provide 
for  the  permanent  appointment  of  qualified 
teachers  to  such  positions  and  that  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  the  board 
of  education  should  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  such  teachers. 

DEPARTMENTAL  CONFERENCES  AT  THE  CELE- 
BRATION OF  THE  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

One  of  the  notable  and  significant  features 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Quarter-Centennial 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  from  June  2  to 
June  6,  inclusive,  was  the  Departmental  Con- 
ferences held  on  the  afternoon  of  June  5,  and 
the  morning  of  June  6. 
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According  to  the  program  the  conference  of 
the  philosophical  and  social  science  groups  and 
the  Law  School  considered  the  general  subject 
of  "  Problems  of  National  Progress  "  and  the 
speakers  were  Irving  Fisher,  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  in  Yale  University,  and  Roscoe 
Pound,  Carter  professor  of  general  jurispru- 
dence and  dean  of  the  law  school  at  Harvard 
University.  At  the  departmental  dinner, 
Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Harvard,  was  the  speaker.  The  confer- 
ence of  the  department  of  household  adminis- 
tration included  a  discussion  of  "  The  Signif- 
icance of  the  Home "  by  Mrs.  May  Willcox 
Glenn,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  formerly 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections ;  and  at  the  conference  of 
the  philological  group  Kirby  Flower  Smith, 
professor  of  Latin  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  Irving  Babbitt,  professor  of  French 
literature  in  Harvard  University,  gave  ad- 
dresses. 

Three  speakers  addressed  the  conference  of 
the  departments  of  mathematics,  astronomy 
and  astrophysics,  and  physics — George  Ellery 
Hale,  director  of  the  Solar  Observatory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Mount 
Wilson,  California ;  John  J.  Carty,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company;  and  Edward  Burr  Van  Yleck,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  the  conference  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry,  six  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  took  part,  and  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  features  of  the  conference 
was  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Professor  John  Ulric  Nef,  for  many  years  the 
distinguished  head  of  the  department,  and  also 
the  presentation  of  the  plans  for  a  John  Ulric 
Nef  memorial  volume.  The  speakers  at  the 
conference  included  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  Harvard 
University,  the  Carnegie  Institution  and  the 
University  of  Texas. 

In  the  conference  of  the  departments  of 
geology  and  paleontology,  and  geography,  the 
addresses  were  given  by  John  Casper  Branner, 
president  emeritus  and  former  professor  of 
geology,  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 


and  John  Mason  Clarke,  state  geologist  and 
paleontologist,  and  director  of  the  State  Mu- 
seum and  Science  Department,  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  who  spoke  on  "  Civic 
Ideals  in  Geology."  William  Morton  Wheeler, 
professor  of  economic  entomology  and  dean  of 
the  Bussey  Institution,  Harvard  University, 
discussed  "  Bergson's  Philosophy  of  Instinct 
as  viewed  by  an  Entomologist  "  before  the  con- 
ference of  the  biological  group ;  and  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  experimental  medicine  group  the 
speakers  included  William  Henry  Welch, 
Baxley  professor  of  pathology  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Ernest  Edward  Irons,  assist- 
ant professor  of  medicine  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  David  John  Davis,  professor  of  ex- 
perimental medicine  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Among  the  speakers  in  the  conference  of  the 
classical  group  were  Berthold  Louis  Ullman, 
professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  William 
Arthur  Heidel,  professor  of  Greek  in  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  and  George 
Norlin,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Colorado.  The  department  of  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literatures  had  at  its  conference 
the  following  speakers :  Professor  George  Tyler 
Northrup,  of  the  University  of  Toronto; 
Isabelle  Brink,  of  Swarthmore  College,  and 
Professor  Earle  Brownell  Babcock,  of  New 
York  University.  In  the  conference  of  the  de- 
partment of  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures the  two  speakers  will  be  Professor  Otto 
Heller,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  Assistant  Professor  Leonard 
Bloomfield,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics, and  physics  presented  papers  at  the 
conference  of  the  departments,  and  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  the  conference  of  the  de- 
partments of  geology  and  paleontology,  and 
geography,  was  the  presentation  of  a  portrait, 
painted  by  Ralph  Clarkson,  of  Professor  Rollin 
D.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  department  of  geog- 
raphy and  dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School 
of  Science. 

Professor  William  Albert  Locy,  of  North- 
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western  University,  Professor  Michael  Fred- 
eric Guyer,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Professor  Robert  Kirkland  Nabours,  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  gave 
demonstrations  and  papers  before  the  confer- 
ence of  the  departments  of  zoology,  anatomy 
and  physiology;  and  in  the  conference  of  the 
department  of  botany  the  speakers,  all  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
were  Professor  George  Harrison  Shull,  of 
Princeton  University;  Professor  Burton  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  Professor  Frank  Lincoln  Stevens, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes  by  the  Re- 
publican convention  makes  it  inevitable  that 
the  next  president  will  be  a  former  university 
professor. 

President  Abram  W.  Harris,  of  North- 
western University,  has  been  elected  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  state  commissioner  of 
education,  New  Jersey,  has  been  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  six  years. 

Professor  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  director 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  been  given  charge  of  the  survey 
of  the  school  system  of  St.  Louis,  the  school 
board  of  that  city  having  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Judd  has  already  an- 
nounced the  personnel  of  the  staff  to  assist  him 
in  making  the  survey,  and  it  includes  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  assistant  professor  of  edu- 
cational psychology  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago ;  John  Beach  Cragun,  instructor  in  music 
at  the  University  High  School;  William  Scott 
Gray,  of  the  Department  of  Education;  and 
Dr.  J.  Franklin  Bobbitt,  associate  professor  of 
school  administration.  Dr.  Freeman's  subject 
of  investigation  in  the  survey  is  penmanship; 
Mr.  Cragun's,  music ;  Mr.  Gray's,  reading ;  and 
Professor  Bobbitt's,  the  course  of  study  in  re- 
lated topics.  Dr.  Judd  expects  to  make  at 
least  partial  reports  of  the  results  of  the  survey 
before  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September. 


Raymond  A.  Kent,  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
schools.  The  board  of  education  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  will  work  together  in  the 
supervision  of  the  schools.  Lawrence  will  pay 
$2,500  of  Superintendent  Kent's  salary,  and 
the  university,  $1,500.  In  return  for  this  addi- 
tional salary  the  superintendent  will  lecture  in 
the  School  of  Education  and  in  the  summer 
school.  Superintendent  Kent  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University. 

Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  has  been  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, to  succeed  his  brother,  Franklin  Hamil- 
ton, who  resigned  recently. 

Frederick  A.  Goetze  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  Columbia  University  by  the  trustees, 
succeeding  the  late  John  M.  Nash.  He  will  re- 
tire from  the  deanship  of  the  Schools  of  Ap- 
plied Science. 

Professor  C.  J.  Keyser,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Professor  M.  W.  Haskell,  of  the 
University  of  California,  will  exchange  pro- 
fessorships during  the  first  term  of  1916-17. 

Dr.  Jean  Piccard,  of  the  University  of  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  beginning  with  the  autumn  quarter 
of  this  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pro- 
fessor Piccard  is  of  the  same  nationality  as  the 
late  Professor  John  Ulric  Nef,  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  was  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Dr.  George  Sarton,  of  Ghent,  editor  of  Isis, 
has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  the  history  of 
science  at  Harvard  University.  In  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17  he  will  give  two  courses, 
one  on  "  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Greek 
Science  "  and  the  other  on  the  "  Principles  of 
Mathematics  Historically  Considered."  He 
will  also  lecture  on  the  history  of  science  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  of  Western  Reserve 
University  Medical  School,  has  received  the 
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honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  from 
Wooster  College. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Lawson,  principal  of 
Vermont  Academy  since  1908,  has  announced 
his  resignation. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Dickinson,  engaged  in  community 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  Cedar  Falls,  has  been 
elected  instructor  in  mathematics  and  survey- 
ing at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  for  the 
coming  year. 

C.  W.  Marshall,  for  sixteen  years  principal 
of  the  Amherst  (Mass.)  High  School,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  of  Latin 
and  English  in  the  high  school  of  North- 
ampton. Mr.  Marshall  is  an  Amherst  gradu- 
ate, class  of  1888. 

Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  San  Francisco, 
professor  of  pediatrics  in  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School,  has  gone  to  Europe 
to  aid  in  the  organization  of  children's  work 
for  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium. 

Professor  August  von  Wassermann,  head 
of  the  Royal  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases 
at  Berlin,  will  become  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Experimental  Therapy  at  Frankfort, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Professor  Paul 
Ehrlich. 

Miss  Isabelle  A.  Ennis  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. Of  a  total  of  4,187  votes  cast  Miss  Ennis 
received  1,972.  Henry  C.  Moore  was  given 
1,297  votes,  and  Oswald  Schlockow  received  918 
votes.  Those  elected  to  serve  with  Miss  Ennis 
during  the  ensuing  year  were :  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Jermess,  first  vice-president;  Miss  Rose  M. 
Granger,  second  vice-president;  Wm.  Elbert, 
recording  secretary ;  Miss  Craig,  corresponding 
secretary;  and  William  E.  Reed,  treasurer. 

With  the  moving  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity to  Homewood  the  psychology  depart- 
ment will  be  divided.  Part  will  be  established 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dunlap,  in 
three  finished  rooms  and  some  of  the  eave 
spaces  in  the  attic  of  the  academic  building, 
while  the  other  part,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Watson  and  Dr.  Lashley,  will  be 
moved  to  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the 


Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  the  medical 
school.  The  Phipps  Clinic  has  been  supplied 
with  space  for  a  laboratory  of  psychology  ever 
since  it  was  built,  but  this  laboratory  has  never 
been  used. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  Pan-Amer- 
icanism, has  led  the  University  of  Vermont 
summer  school  to  add  to  its  offerings  two  prac- 
tical courses  in  Spanish,  which  will  be  given  by 
Professor  Charles  Underwood,  of  Simmons 
College. 

Hereafter  graduates  who  have  completed  a 
full  four-years'  course  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  last  two  years  of  which  have 
been  spent  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  will  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  B.S.  This  degree  will  en- 
title the  holders  to  state  teachers'  certificates 
and  admission  to  the  graduate  school  as  candi- 
dates for  the  A.M.  degree  on  a  parity  with 
those  who  hold  the  A.B.  degree.  A  good  many 
students  of  the  university  contemplate  taking 
the  B.S.  degree  in  four  years  and  the  A.M.  de- 
gree the  fifth  year.  Otherwise  those  who  ex- 
pect to  teach  must  spend  four  years  in  com- 
pleting the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  an  additional 
year  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  state  certificate  and  for  the  pre- 
ferred list  from  which  Cincinnati  teachers  are 
appointed.  The  fifth  year's  work  does  not 
count  toward  an  A.M.  degree,  except  for  those 
who  are  qualifying  for  high-school  positions. 

Of  the  more  than  600  degrees  awarded  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  the  teachers'  col- 
lege leads  in  graduates  this  year,  having  180; 
the  college  of  arts  and  science  is  second  with 
159 ;  college  of  agriculture,  93 ;  graduate  school, 
90;  school  of  engineering,  60;  school  of  law, 
24;  school  of  journalism,  19,  and  school  of 
commerce,  5.  Last  year  the  college  of  arts  and 
science  led  with  132  degrees.  The  school  of 
education  had  84;  college  of  agriculture,  83; 
graduate  school,  49 ;  school  of  journalism,  19 ; 
school  of  law,  17 ;  school  of  engineering,  19 ; 
school  of  commerce,  1.  Besides  the  630  candi- 
dates for  degrees,  227  students  are  applying 
for  certificates.    Eighteen  want  two-year  cer- 
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tificates  in  medicine ;  3,  nurses'  certificates ;  56, 
two-year  certificates  to  teach;  105,  life-certifi- 
cates to  teach. 

The  conference  on  international  relations 
for  university  students  which  will  be  held  at 
Western  Reserve  University  from  June  21  to 
July  1  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  International  Polity  Clubs  of  Bos- 
ton with  the  cooperation  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  the  Church  Peace  Union 
and  Western  Reserve  University.  Among  the 
speakers  wTill  be  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe,  commissioner  of  immigration  at 
the  port  of  New  York ;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace;  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  sec- 
retary of  the  Church  Peace  Union ;  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  president  of  the  Associated  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  America;  George  W.  Kirchwey, 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  and  president  of 
the  American  Peace  Society;  Senator  Henri 
LaFontaine,  of  Belgium;  Professor  Shailer 
Matthews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  ;  John 
Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan-American 
Union;  Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico;  Pro- 
fessor William  I.  Hull,  of  Swarthmore;  Dr.  G. 
W.  Nasmith,  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation, 
and  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Among  the  leading  speakers  at  the  first  an- 
nual Better  Community  Conference  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  June  20  to 
22,  will  be  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  agriculture;  Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler, 
member  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce; Mr.  Lorado  Taft,  the  sculptor  of  prom- 
inence and  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  and 
Dr.  Shailer  Matthews,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. A  special  feature  of  the  exercises  dur- 
ing the  conference  will  be  the  installation  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Harris  in  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Hall  of  Fame.  Mr.  Harris  was  a 
prominent  farmer,  stock  raiser  and  capitalist 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Columbia  University  will  hold  a  conference 
on  classical  studies  during  the  summer  session. 


This  conference  will  begin  on  July  11  and 
close  on  July  24.  It  will  consist  of  lectures  by 
two  distinguished  classical  scholars,  and  of  con- 
ferences with  the  students  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  lectures  will 
be  given  every  week-day  afternoon  from  July 
11  to  July  24,  except  Saturday,  between  3.30 
and  4.30  p.m.,  by  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  and 
between  4.30  and  5.30  p.m.,  by  Professor  Gil- 
bert Murray.  On  the  evenings  of  Monday, 
July  17,  Wednesday,  July  19  and  Friday,  July 
21,  conferences  will  be  held  at  which  both  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray  and  Professor  Paul 
Shorey  will  speak. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  observance  of  the 
founding  of  Lehigh  University  included  a 
large  alumni  celebration  on  June  3  and  special 
commencement  exercises  held  on  June  6.  Le- 
high's history  was  sketched  in  the  alumni  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Sturgis  Drinker, 
a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1871,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  trustee  and  since  1905  has  been 
president  of  the  university.  Honorary  degrees 
were  conferred  upon  four  Lehigh  alumni  as 
follows:  Doctor  of  Letters,  Mark  Antony  De- 
Wolfe  Howe,  Jr.,  B.A.,  '86;  M.A.,  of  Boston; 
editor  of  The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  and 
formerly  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the 
Youth's  Companion.  Lehigh  University  was 
founded  in  1866  by  Asa  Packer,  a  pioneer  in 
railroad  and  transportation  activity  in  this 
country,  who  built  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
His  endowment  of  the  university  amounted  to 
about  three  million  dollars,  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est donation  by  one  American  to  the  cause  of 
education  up  to  that  time.  The  student  body 
of  the  first  year  numbered  forty  young  men 
from  four  states  and  one  foreign  country.  In 
1916  there  are  775  students,  representing 
thirty  states  and  twelve  foreign  countries.  In- 
cluding extension-course  students,  Lehigh's  en- 
rollment is  1,060.  The  teaching  staff  has 
grown  from  seven  in  1866  to  seventy-eight  at 
this  time.  There  is  now  a  campus  and  park 
of  more  than  160  acres,  with  twenty  buildings, 
a  stadium  and  an  additional  playing  field. 
The  alumni  body,  including  graduates  and 
non-graduates,  representing  Lehigh  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  numbers  about  6,000. 
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At  the  DePauw  University  commencement 
on  Sunday,  June  3,  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Bishop  William 
O.  Shepard;  the  commencement-day  address 
was  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  pedagogy  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Wirt  (class  of  1898),  of  Gary,  Indiana. 
Gifts  to  permanent  endowment  and  new  build- 
ings amounting  to  $244,000  were  announced. 
Of  this  $50,000  was  from  the  Studebaker 
brothers,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  for  an  ad- 
ministration building  and  $100,000  from  Mr. 
Edward  Rector,  of  Chicago,  for  a  third  dormi- 
tory for  women. 

jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia 
is  now  ninety  years  old.  It  has  graduated 
13,278  physicians,  of  whom  4,678  are  in  active 
practise.  Last  session  676  students  were  en- 
rolled. The  real  estate  and  the  equipment  are 
valued  at  over  $2,000,000.  A  movement  has 
been  inaugurated  to  secure,  as  soon  as  possible, 
at  least  $2,000,000  additional  endowment  for 
the  college.  Mr.  Daniel  Baugh,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  founder  of  the  Dan- 
iel Baugh  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology, 
has  subscribed  $100,000,  provided  an  equal 
amount  is  raised  at  once. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Society  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  has  announced  that  the  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000  has  been  raised  by  the  alumni 
as  an  addition  to  the  endowment  fund,  bring- 
ing the  total  close  to  a  million  dollars.  The 
money  is  to  be  presented  during  the  commence- 
ment exercises  on  June  7  and  8,  which  dates 
also  will  be  marked  by  the  celebration  of  the 
school's  sixtieth  anniversary. 

Judge  George,  of  the  Probate  Court,  has  al- 
lowed the  will  of  William  S.  Murphy,  leaving 
$45,000  to  Harvard  College  to  found  scholar- 
ships for  young  men  named  "  Murphy "  who 
might  desire  a  collegiate  education.  The  con- 
testants of  the  will  withdrew  their  opposition. 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  for  many  years  was  a  clerk 
in  the  surveyor's  office  at  the  Custom  House, 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1885.  He 
never  married  and  had  no  immediate  kin.  Sev- 


eral cousins  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to 
make  a  contest  but  conferences  with  them  re- 
sulted in  a  settlement  for  about  $5,000. 

Amherst  College  has  accepted  from  the 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  H.  Crane  $35,- 
000  in  full  settlement  of  the  legacy  to  the  col- 
lege library,  recently  announced.  The  balance 
of  the  estate,  $40,000,  will  go  to  Mrs.  Crane's 
heirs. 

Bowdoin  College  has  received  $10,000  for  a 
library  fund  for  the  Hubbard  Library  from 
Frederick  C.  Appleton,  '64,  Bangor,  in  mem- 
ory of  John  J.  Appleton,  '60. 

Dr.  Thomas  Upham  Coe,  of  Bangor,  has 
given  Bowdoin  College  $27,000  to  build  an  in- 
firmary, which  it  is  said  he  will  endow. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation of  Abbot  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
held  in  connection  with  the  commencement 
exercises,  announcement  was  made  of  the  plan 
for  a  memorial  gateway  to  honor  the  name  of 
Miss  Maria  S.  Merrill,  teacher  of  French  at 
Abbot  Academy  for  nearly  thirty  years,  whose 
death  occurred  at  Portland,  Me.,  on  March  30. 
Since  the  first  of  May  more  than  $2,000  has 
been  pledged  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  twentieth  commencement  exercises  of 
Barnard  School  for  Girls,  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  dean  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  addressed  the  grad- 
uates. At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Mr. 
Hazen,  on  behalf  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
presented  to  Miss  Gildersleeve  for  the  college 
a  fund  of  $4,000  raised  by  the  school  alumnae 
to  found  a  scholarship  at  Barnard  College. 
This  scholarship  is  to  be  known  as  the  Barnard 
School  for  Girls  scholarship. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent 
L.  H.  Minkel,  of  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  the  board  of 
education  of  that  place  has  offered  a  bonus  of 
fifty  dollars  to  any  teacher  attending  a  six- 
weeks'  summer  school  approved  by  the  super- 
intendent. Last  year  this  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  principals  and  supervisors  only,  but 
the  results  were  so  gratifying  that  the  offer 
was  extended  to  include  all  teachers.  The 
board  of  education  has  purchased  an  automo- 
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bile  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  in  visit- 
ing schools. 

Professor  James  W.  Glover,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  has  compiled  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  statistics  which  show  the  rela- 
tive healthfulness  of  city  and  country.  The 
death  rate  among  white  males  under  1  year  of 
age  in  cities  having  8,000  inhabitants  and  over 
in  1909,  and  in  cities  of  10,000  and  over  in 
1910  and  1911,  is  13,380  per  100,000  born  alive, 
whereas  in  smaller  places  the  corresponding 
rate  is  only  10,326  per  100,000,  or  23  per  cent, 
less  than  the  rate  for  cities.  A  similar  differ- 
ence prevails  with  respect  to  white  females 
under  1  year  of  age,  for  whom  the  death  rate 
in  cities  is  11,123  per  100,000  born  alive,  while 
in  rural  localities  it  is  only  8,497  per  100,000, 
or  24  per  cent,  less  than  the  urban  rate. 
For  white  males  the  expectation  of  life,  at 
birth,  in  rural  localities  is  7.7  years  greater 
than  in  cities;  at  the  age  of  10,  5.4  years 
greater,  and  until  the  age  of  39  is  reached 
there  is  a  margin  of  more  than  five  years  in 
favor  of  the  country.  Thereafter  the  differ- 
ence becomes  gradually  less,  but  is  always  in 
favor  of  the  country  until  the  age  of  88  is 
reached,  at  and  after  which  the  cities  show  a 
slightly  greater  longevity  than  the  rural  local- 
ities. For  white  females  the  difference  between 
urban  and  rural  longevity,  while  pronounced,  is 
somewhat  less  than  in  the  case  of  males.  At 
birth  the  white  female's  expectation  of  life  is 
6  years  greater  in  rural  than  in  urban  locali- 
ties; at  10,  3.3  years  greater,  and  until  the  age 
of  46  is  attained  the  difference  continues  to  be 
more  than  3  years.  Thereafter  it  declines 
until  the  age  of  83  is  reached,  after  which  the 
cities  have  a  slight  advantage  over  the  country. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  and  the  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  during  the  coming  summer  quar- 
ter, which  begins  on  June  19  and  ends  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  summer  quarter  at  the  univer- 
sity has  the  largest  registration  of  the  year, 
the  attendance  for  that  quarter  in  1915  being 
4,369.  More  than  four  hundred  courses  will 
be  offered  in  the  thirty-three  departments  of 
arts,  literature  and  science  and  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  university,  and  more  than 


two  hundred  instructors  will  be  on  the  summer 
faculty.  Most  of  the  latter  are  the  regular 
faculty  of  the  university,  but  sixty  representa- 
tives of  other  institutions  are  also  to  give 
instruction  during  the  summer  quarter. 
Among  the  institutions  represented  are  Yale, 
Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Cornell,  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Smith  College, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, and  the  universities  of  Toronto,  Alberta 
and  Manitoba.  In  the  school  of  education 
more  than  one  hundred  courses  are  offered 
that  are  especially  adopted  to  the  needs  of 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers,  of 
whom  there  is  always  a  large  attendance  at 
the  university  during  the  summer  quarter. 

Another  year  will  be  added  to  the  course  of 
the  school  of  journalism  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, beginning  with  the  year  1918-19,  making 
it  a  five-year  course.  The  first  two  years  will 
cover  work  generally  taken  by  the  college  stu- 
dent and  the  final  three  years  will  be  devoted 
to  strictly  professional  work. 

An  editorial  article  in  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican remarks :  "  The  Dartmouth  faculty  would 
seem  to  owe  the  public  an  official  explanation 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  student  who  criticized 
adversely  the  rule  that  attendance  at  a  military 
training  camp  shall  count  toward  an  academic 
degree.  But  until  the  explanation  is  made,  it 
will  probably  be  wise  not  to  accuse  President 
Nichols  and  his  associates  of  Prussian  methods 
or  to  regard  as  a  martyr  the  student  who  has 
been  compelled  to  sever  his  connection  with 
the  college.  There  are  so  many  thoughtful 
persons,  including  leading  educators,  who  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  student's  criticism  that 
the  Dartmouth  faculty  would  hardly  penalize 
a  man  merely  for  publishing  it." 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  TRAINING  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

As  I  have  watched  the  careers  of  my  own 
students  who  have  taught  in  high  schools  and 
of  many  others  who  have  been  more  or  less 
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successful  in  the  profession  and  as  I  have  stud- 
ied the  problem,  I  have  come  to  certain  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  requirements  for 
efficiency  in  this  calling.  Briefly  stated  they 
are,  (1)  attainment  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
cultural  values,  (2)  understanding  of  and  in- 
terest in  developing  youth,  (3)  a  professional 
interest  in  the  educative  process,  (4)  power  in 
teaching  certain  subjects.  In  these  traits  there 
is  special  emphasis  on  interest,  attitude  and 
enthusiasm,  and  it  may  well  be  suggested  that 
these  depend  mainly  on  temperament,  person- 
ality or  native  bent  and  are  not  a  product  of 
training.  The  emphasis  is  intentional,  but  I 
wish  to  show  that  our  training  must  be  such  as 
to  discover  those  having  these  essential  gifts 
and  then  call  forth  and  cultivate  these  capaci- 
ties and  train  them  for  effective  functioning 
in  our  secondary  schools. 

In  these  days  of  interest  in  vocational  edu- 
cation we  hesitate  to  use  the  phrase  general 
culture  in  high  school  or  college  for  fear  of 
suggesting  something  so  ethereal  or  perhaps 
aristocratic  as  to  have  no  contact  with  real  life 
in  a  true  democracy.  And  yet  we  all  believe 
that  there  are  certain  absolute  values  to  which 
all  vocations  are  subordinated  and  our  high 
schools  are  so  organized  as  to  first  of  all  give 
this  liberal  education  that  the  pupil  may  be 
adjusted  to  these  broad  human  interests  not 
limited  to  any  one  occupation — such  as,  our 
language,  social  relations,  moral  experience, 
intellectual  and  esthetic  interests.  When  vo- 
cational training  is  included  it  is  not  to  sup- 
plant this  broader  culture,  but  rather  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  properly  relate  his  cultural  inter- 
ests to  his  life  work.  We  include  agriculture 
not  to  train  youth  to  be  farmers  rather  than 
men  but  rather  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
farm  life  and  work  contribute  to  their  man- 
hood. 

Whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  or 
whether  we  believe  in  it  or  not,  this  is  the  edu- 
cational philosophy  in  accordance  with  which 
our  high  schools  are  organized.  And  the 
teacher  who  is  interested  only  in  training  in 
a  narrow,  practical  way,  clerks,  tradesmen, 
farmers  or  cooks  will  not  succeed  in  interest- 
ing pupils  in  Latin,  mathematics,  ancient  his- 


tory or  English  literature.  We  must  either 
turn  our  high  schools  into  business  colleges 
and  trade  schools  or  else  provide  teachers  of 
real  culture  who  actually  believe  in  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be  doing. 

The  one  institution  that  by  tradition  and 
avowed  purpose  provides  for  this  education  is 
the  American  college.  With  its  roots  in  the 
rich  soil  of  the  culture  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, watered  by  the  idealism  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  engrafted  with  the  democratic 
principle  of  civic  responsibility  and  social  serv- 
ice, this  is  the  one  institution  that  has  grown 
up  among  us  as  the  expression  of  our  best  life 
and  highest  aspirations.  The  faculty  of  a  real 
college  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  highly  specialized 
scholarship  and  scientific  research  nor  in  prep- 
aration for  any  special  vocation,  but  such  as 
have  wide  interests  in  scholarship  and  life  and 
such  mastery  of  one  field  of  learning  as  to  en- 
able them  to  make  it  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  manhood  for  general  social  effi- 
ciency. They  create  an  atmosphere  and  a  life 
in  the  institution  where  they  live  with  their 
students  and  by  impress  of  personality  and 
real  teaching  that  makes  knowledge  glow  and 
take  hold  of  the  students  in  a  vital,  personal 
way,  they  make  it  possible  for  youth  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  adolescent  period  to  come 
to  his  very  own  and  bring  to  full  fruition  his 
normal  idealistic  and  rational  interests. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  liberal  education 
can  be  successfully  given  in  the  undergraduate 
courses  of  a  real  university.  Here  under  a  re- 
search professor  or  his  assistants  they  naturally 
become  preparatory  courses  to  the  graduate 
school.  The  interest,  attitude  and  aim  are 
different.  The  university  professor  is  inter- 
ested in  having  the  student  master  the  subject 
with  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  detail 
and  in  giving  him  the  method  and  technique 
of  the  specialist  rather  than  in  using  the  sub- 
ject to  develop  the  student  and  preparing  him 
for  true  and  efficient  living. 

In  certain  sections  of  our  country  there  is  a 
strong  effort  made  to  extend  the  system  of 
junior  colleges,  giving  two  years  of  college 
work.    This  plan  presupposes  that  the  college 
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has  no  special  function  of  its  own,  but  that 
the  first  two  years  of  college  work  is  only  ad- 
vanced secondary  work  and  can  therefore  be 
given  by  high-school  and  academy  teachers  in 
connection  with  their  other  courses.  It  is  true 
that  at  present  the  college  must  do  too  much 
secondary  work,  but  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  public  schools  on  the  six-six  plan  I  believe 
that  well-qualified  teachers  can  do  this  second- 
ary work  in  the  six  years  of  the  high-school 
course.  At  any  rate  the  college  atmosphere 
can  not  be  developed  in  a  two-years  course. 
The  upper  classmen  are  always  an  essential 
factor  in  college  life  and  activities  and  it  takes 
time  for  the  student  to  readjust  himself  to  the 
new  ideals  and  relationships  and  grow  into 
them. 

Neither  can  the  normal  college  nor  the 
school  of  education  be  true  to  their  function 
and  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the  real  college 
of  liberal  arts.  Here  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
vocational.  The  subjects  are  studied  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  teaching  them.  Their  value 
is  again  preparatory  or  instrumental  rather 
than  cultural.  The  student  should  first  of  all 
get  these  subjects  for  his  own  needs  and  appre- 
ciate their  value  as  cultural  and  liberalizing 
for  himself.  Later  as  an  educated  man  in  the 
professional  school  he  will  study  these  same 
subjects  again  in  order  to  master  and  organize 
them  for  teaching  purposes. 

Our  first  requirement  for  the  high-school 
teacher  is  then  that  he  shall  be  educated.  The 
second  is  that  he  should  understand  and  love 
youth  of  the  early  adolescent  period.  This  is 
largely  a  matter  of  temperament,  yet  he  who 
expects  to  teach  youth  should  keep  alive  his 
own  boyish  and  youthful  interests.  College 
activities  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  this 
purpose.  Athletics,  musical  clubs  and  social 
activities  keep  alive  the  youthful  play  spirit 
and  any  accomplishment  along  these  lines  will 
serve  as  a  real  point  of  contact  with  the  boys 
and  girls.  This  interest  must,  however,  be 
properly  subordinated  to  the  cultural  and  pro- 
fessional phases  of  his  work  or  the  teacher  will 
fail  entirely  as  an  educator  of  youth. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  an  essential 
part  of  the  professional  training  should  con- 


sist of  the  study  of  adolescent  psychology  and 
the  psychology  of  high-school  subjects.  Hall, 
King,  Judd  and  others  have  made  it  possible 
for  high-school  teachers  to  become  real  special- 
ists in  youth.  It  is  not  enough  to  understand 
the  mental  processes  of  the  adult.  In  fact  our 
chief  fault  perhaps  is  that  we  judge  boys  and 
girls  by  ourselves  instead  of  adjusting  our- 
selves to  them. 

The  high-school  teacher,  in  order  to  succeed, 
must  be  a  professional  educator.  He  must  see 
his  work  in  its  true  relationship  to  the  whole 
of  education  and  to  the  whole  of  life.  No  man 
of  large  capacity  and  interest  will  long  be  satis- 
fied with  a  task  that  seems  to  him  small  and 
insignificant.  He  may  enjoy  poetry  and  like 
athletics  and  be  popular  with  the  boys  but  un- 
less he  sees  his  work  in  its  larger  relationships 
it  will  soon  pall  upon  him  and  he  will  look  for 
a  man's  job  or  perhaps  content  himself  with 
anything  that  pays  more  money. 

This  requirement  can  not  be  attained  by  ma- 
king a  few  prescribed  credits  in  pedagogy,  as 
part  of  a  liberal-arts  or  normal-school  course. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  a  number  of  sub- 
jects that  are  essential  prerequisites  to  the 
study  of  education.  The  aims  of  education, 
if  it  is  to  be  both  fundamental  and  significant 
to  the  teacher,  he  must  find  in  the  philosophy 
and  ethics  that  he  has  made  his  own  with  the 
aid  of  good  teaching  in  these  subjects. 

Biology,  sociology,  logic  and  psychology  are 
just  as  basic  for  the  science  of  education  as 
are  chemistry,  physiology  and  bacteriology 
for  the  science  of  medicine.  In  this  case  the 
medical  schools  who  are  supposedly  ignorant  of 
pedagogy,  are  "  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light."  It  is  not  possible  to 
gain  time  by  omitting  these  basal  subjects.  If 
we  are  to  get  the  social  principles  of  education, 
we  must  either  have  had  sociology  or  stop  then 
and  there  and  get  it.  We  must  get  both  or 
neither  and  the  usual  attempt  means  the  latter. 
To  be  significant  and  vital,  so  as  to  make 
teaching  a  meaningful  process,  the  theory  of 
education  must  be  thoroughgoing  and  clear 
and  without  the  prerequisites  this  is  impos- 
sible. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  essential  courses 
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in  education  and  we  all  believe  in  them.  How- 
ever, we  need  time  to  teach  them  and  each 
teacher  must  have  all  the  fundamental  courses, 
but  our  allotted  fifteen  hours  do  not  provide 
sufficient  time  for  this  essential  core  of  the 
teacher's  training.    Where  can  we  borrow? 

Finally  all  of  this  equipment  must  come  to 
a  focus  in  the  ability  to  teach  well  one  or  two 
subjects  of  the  high-school  curriculum,  and 
the  whole  undertaking  will  fail  if  he  does  not 
know  his  subject.  Here  is  where  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  graduate  school  says  Amen,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  can  always  be  of  service. 
I  doubt  whether  the  research  work  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  is  profitable  for  the  high-school 
teacher.  It  cultivates  wrong  attitudes  and  in- 
terests. It  transfers  the  dominant  interest 
from  the  student  to  the  subject  and  develops 
the  scholar  rather  than  the  teacher  of  youth. 
The  teacher  wants  more  than  the  college  gives 
him~fo"r~hTs-own  education  but  he  wants  such 
wider  knowledge  as  will  function  most  directly 
for  teaching  the  elements  used  in  the  high 
school.  Not  the  cramming  review  of  the  nor- 
mal school  but  the  professional  course  of  the 
school  of  education.  Not  all  that  the  graduate 
student  gets  in  his  Ph.D.  course  in  mathe- 
matics is  equally  useful  for  teaching  algebra 
and  geometry  in  the  high  school.  The  school 
of  education  will  aid  him  in  selecting  this 
useful  knowledge,  help  him  to  organize  it  for 
teaching  purposes  and  show  him  how  it  can  be 
used  in  the  high-school  courses. 

Courses  in  general  methods  and  special 
methods  of  the  subject,  illustrated  in  good 
teaching  and  applied  in  practise  under  super- 
vision, we  all  believe  in,  but  very  few  of  us 
succeed  to  our  own  satisfaction  in  making  it 
most  useful  for  the  prospective  teacher.  But 
in  time  we  shall  learn  how. 

I  have  so  far  outlined  the  requirements  and 
indicated  that  the  general  culture  should  be 
given  in  the  college.  When  and  where  can  we 
provide  for  the  remainder?  I  will  suggest  a 
plan  that  seems  to  me  could  easily  be  worked 
in  Ohio. 

With  a  six-year  high  school  of  the  six-six 
school  plan  and  professionally  trained  teachers 
I  believe  we  could  reduce  the  A.B.  college 


course  to  three  years  and  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral academic  courses  and  the  basal  subjects 
needed  as  a  prerequisite  for  education.  The 
person  who  would  later  be  interested  in  teach- 
ing as  a  vocation  would  naturally  elect  these 
subjects  because  of  his  own  interests  in  them. 
They  would  be  an  integral  part  of  his  cultural 
education  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  his  pro- 
fessional work. 

The  strictly  professional  training,  includ- 
ing the  advanced  courses  for  teachers  in  the 
teaching  subject  and  all  the  education  courses 
and  practical  training  could  be  given  in  a  two- 
years  course,  in  a  graduate  school  of  education 
leading  to  the  A.M.  degree. 

The  colleges  will  no  doubt  object  to  reduc- 
ing their  A.B.  course  to  three  years.  But  we 
have  in  fact  quite  generally  admitted  that  we 
need  only  three  years  for  the  general  courses. 
Our  state  university  cooperates  with  a  num- 
ber of  colleges  in  giving  both  A.B.  and  B.S.,  in 
agriculture  in  three  years  at  the  college  and 
two  in  school  of  agriculture.  Similarly  two  de- 
grees are  given  in  five  years  in  arts  and  edu- 
cation, and  arts  and  engineering.  In  many 
universities,  college  seniors  are  given  a  leave 
of  absence  to  attend  law,  medical  or  theological 
schools.  If  all  these  need  only  three  who  needs 
four  ?  If  we  can  hold  all  our  students  for  three 
years  and  make  these  prerequisite  for  all  pro- 
fessional courses,  including  journalism,  com- 
mercial, etc.,  it  will  be  a  gain  for  the  college 
and  she  can  remain  true  to  her  function  and 
ward  off  the  disintegration  that  is  now  en- 
dangering her  very  existence. 

In  Ohio  with  our  various  state  and  many 
endowed  institutions  we  are  very  favorably  situ- 
ated to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  If  the  smaller 
colleges  would  devote  all  their  resources  to  the 
three-years  A.B.  course,  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity cease  giving  this  degree,  I  believe 
that  all  students  would  be  better  provided  for 
than  they  are  now  and  Ohio  State  could  de- 
velop a  strong  graduate  school.  The  two  years' 
graduate  work  in  education  could  be  given  in 
the  larger  colleges  and  in  the  three  state  uni- 
versities. The  other  normal  colleges  could 
devote  all  their  efforts  to  the  training  of  ele- 
mentary teachers. 
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If  it  is  thought  that  five  years  is  too  long 
a  minimum  period  of  preparation  for  all  high- 
school  teachers  then  I  would  suggest  that  a 
four-year  provisional  state  license  be  granted 
after  the  completion  of  four  years  of  the 
combined  course  and  a  life  license  after  three 
years'  experience  and  the  additional  year's 
work  in  the  school  of  education  are  completed. 
This  work  could  be  completed  in  summer 
schools  thus  not  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  a 
year's  salary. 

This  plan  thus  provides  for  such  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  the  institutions 
of  the  state  as  should  provide  for  real  colleges, 
a  sufficient  number  of  good  schools  of  educa- 
tion and  a  university  true  to  its  title.  At 
present  we  are  in  danger  of  having  none  of 
these.  Every  phase  of  teacher  training  would 
be  well  provided  for  and  it  would  work  no 
hardship  for  any  one. 

N.  E.  Byers 

Bluffton  College 


QUOTATIONS 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Boston  and  Cambridge,  proud  to  be  the  site 
of  Technology's  great  celebration,  must  know 
that  the  events  of  the  week  will  be  watched 
and  heralded  all  through  the  country.  The 
fact  is  that  Technology,  or  its  reputation  at 
least,  has  been  moving  ever  since  the  Institute 
opened.  Out  from  the  darkened  brick  walls  of 
its  buildings  in  the  Back  Bay,  its  fame  has 
spread  beyond  the  confines  of  city  and  state 
and  become  known  in  all  of  the  nation.  As 
much  as  twenty  years  ago  small  boys  in  the 
Middle  West,  talking  of  the  colleges  which 
they  might  enter,  spoke  with  bated  breath  of 
"  Boston  Tech."  Ah,  that  was  a  place  where 
you  had  to  work,  depend  upon  it !  If  you  didn't 
mean  business  and  think  you  were  going  to  be 
a  great  electrical  engineer,  then  you'd  best  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  talk  of  the  boys 
echoed  their  elders,  who  had  formed  their  own 
opinions  still  more  advisedly.  There  were 
many  then,  and  many  more  to-day,  who  knew 
from  men  in  professional  life  and  in  industry 
that  a  degree  from  Technology  was  accepted 


as  a  stamp  of  ability  such  as  few  colleges  gave. 
It  meant  hard  work  and  the  acquisition  of 
much  applicable  knowledge. 

With  the  spirit  of  work  moving  day  in  and 
day  out  during  all  the  fifty  years  of  Technol- 
ogy's life,  small  wonder  that  the  Institute  finds 
itself  ready  to-day  to  enter  upon  a  remarkably 
expanding  period  of  its  history.  The  great  new 
plant  on  the  Charles  is  more  than  the  product 
of  so  many  dollars  given  from  any  blind 
loyalty.  It  is  the  return,  the  larger  opportu- 
nity, earned  by  the  Institute,  which,  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  is  worthy  to  be  given  charge 
over  many.  The  scope  of  Technology's  work 
had  outgrown  not  only  the  Boylston  street 
buildings  but  also  all  the  scant  possibilities  of 
enlargement  which  the  encroaching  advance  of 
commercial  business  left  to  it  in  the  Back  Bay. 
The  Institute's  methods  required  the  constant 
development  of  its  laboratory  system.  It  was 
not  enough  for  the  school  to  teach  theory.  It 
must  also  teach  men  to  put  every  theory  into 
practise.  So  the  necessity  of  a  much  enlarged 
plant  became  imminent,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
this  need  was  not  slow  in  coming  to  an  institu- 
tion which  had  proved  so  well  its  usefulness. 
On  its  site  on  the  Charles,  there  is  room  for  ex- 
pansion even  to  twice  the  size  of  its  new  build- 
ings. 

Passing  over  the  Charles,  the  Institute  does 
not  lose  anything  of  the  ideals  and  the  meth- 
ods which  have  made  it  great  in  the  past.  The 
danger  is  small  that  it  will.  By  each  of  the 
departments,  the  new  buildings  are  being  re- 
garded far  less  for  the  superior  comfort  they 
will  afford  than  for  the  opportunities  they  give 
of  carrying  forward  important  projects  which 
have  long  been  cherished  by  the  professors. 
The  department  of  chemistry,  for  example,  ta- 
king its  new  quarters  at  the  same  time  that  it 
opens  its  branch  laboratories  in  six  industrial 
plants,  will  enter  upon  an  almost  entirely  novel 
period  of  efficiency  and  expansion.  So  as  the 
Institute  moves,  the  thousands  of  alumni  who 
are  here  for  the  celebration,  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, interested  men  and  women  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  stand 
securely  in  the  confidence  that  all  that  was  best 
in  the  old  Technology  will  move  with  Presi- 
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dent  Maclaurin  as  he  crosses  in  the  bucentaur, 
and  that  the  Institute's  first  centennial,  fifty 
years  from  to-day,  will  make  even  the  present 
cause  for  celebration  seem  little  by  contrast. — 
The  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADU- 
ATES IN  FIVE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES1 

In  February,  1913,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  School  Review2  which  for  the  first  time 
proposed  the  problems  which  underlie  the 
present  study.  The  author  of  this  paper 
sought  to  determine,  among  other  things,  "  the 
percentages  of  high-school  graduates  who 
enter,  respectively,  colleges,  normal  schools, 
immediate  teaching,  professional  schools,  busi- 
ness and  trades,"  and  "  the  comparative  ranks 
of  the  students  who  enter  colleges  and  those 
who  enter  the  normal  schools  and  other  call- 
ings." His  study  was  based  upon  the  records 
of  735  graduates  of  high  schools  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  Among  his  conclusions  are 
the  following :  "  the  group  of  students  who  go 
to  college  is  larger  than  any  other  group,  and 
the  students  belonging  to  this  group  are  dis- 
tinctly above  the  average ;  "  "  the  normal- 
school  group  is  made  up  more  liberally  from 
the  lower  grades;"  "the  professional-school 
group  is  small "  and  is  drawn  largely  from 
students  of  inferior  scholarship. 

This  study  was  followed  a  year  later  by 
another3  based  upon  the  records  of  845  gradu- 
ates of  Iowa  high  schools.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  show  that  teaching,  normal 
schools  and  arts  colleges  drew  principally  from 
the  students  making  high  grades  in  high  school, 
while  agriculture,  the  professions  and  business 

1  The  writer  "wishes  to  express  his  obligation  to 
two  of  his  former  students  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Messrs.  R.  J.  Use  and  W.  W.  Barr,  who 
did  a  large  part  of  the  compilation  involved  in  the 
study. 

2Shallies,  -Guy- Wheeler,  "The  Distribution  of 
High-school  Graduates  after  Leaving  School, " 
School  Review,  21,  81-91. 

s  Mitchell,  H.  E.,  "The  Distribution  of  High- 
school  Graduates  in  Iowa, 11  School  Review,  22, 
82-92. 


drew  more  largely  from  those  making  inferior 
grades.  Both  of  these  writers  evidently  mean 
by  the  "  professions  "  those  which  admit  high- 
school  graduates  to  training  without  a  proba- 
tionary period  spent  in  college. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these  studies 
may  properly  be  followed  by  another  dealing 
with  the  same  problems.  First,  both  are  based 
upon  a  comparatively  few  cases.  There  is  need 
for  a  study  in  which  a  much  larger  number  of 
cases  has  been  considered.  Again,  the  results 
of  the  studies  quoted  are  not  entirely  con- 
current. Thus  the  Iowa  study  indicates  that 
the  teaching  profession  is  recruited  from  the 
high  school's  better  students,  while  the  New 
York  study  indicates  the  opposite.  Still  fur- 
ther, a  careful  reading  of  both  the  articles 
referred  to  suggests  that  the  higher  scholarship 
apparently  selected  by  certain  courses  of  train- 
ing and  by  certain  occupations  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  real  selection  of  women,  and 
to  the  known  superiority  of  the  school  marks 
of  girls.  Sex-differences,  both  as  to  scholar- 
ship and  occupation,  appear  to  have  been  over- 
looked. 

PROBLEMS 

The  present  investigation,  therefore,  raises 
the  following  questions : 

1.  In  what  proportions  are  high-school  grad- 
uates distributed  among  the  different  types 
and  departments  of  higher  institutions,  and 
among  different  occupations? 

2.  Which  of  these  institutions,  departments 
or  employments  attract  the  graduates  who 
make  good  grades  in  school,  and  which  attract 
those  who  make  poor  grades? 

3.  What  sex-differences  are  discernible,  as 
to  choice  of  schooling  or  calling,  and  as  to  the 
relation  of  this  choice  to  scholarship  in  the 
high  school? 

MATERIALS 

The  materials  of  this  investigation  comprise 
the  scholarship  records,  for  the  senior  year 
only,  of  the  graduates  of  118  high  schools  of 
the  middle  west.  In  addition  to  this  senior 
scholarship  record,  facts  were  sought  regard- 
ing the  occupation  of  each  graduate,  or  his 
post-high-school  professional  or  academic 
training.    These  necessary  data  were  secured 
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for  2,426  students,  including  886  males  and 
1,540  females.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three 
graduating  classes  are  represented,  scattered 
over  the  years  1910,  1911  and  1912.  These 
classes  range  in  size  from  3  to  58  students,  the 
median  size  being  15.  The  high  schools 
studied  were  distributed  over  five  states  in  the 
following  numbers:  Minnesota — 78,  North 
Dakota — 9,  South  Dakota — 8,  Iowa — 15,  Wis- 
consin— 8. 

These  statements  may  well  give  rise  to  sev- 
eral questions.  Why,  for  instance,  were  only 
the  senior  records  used,  instead  of  the  records 
for  the  whole  high-school  course?  Because  it 
seemed  probable  that  superintendents  would  be 
more  willing  to  copy  and  forward  the  records 
for  one  year  than  for  four.  This  expectation 
has  been  fulfilled  in  that  the  present  study 
contains  nearly  three  times  as  many  cases  as 
either  of  its  predecessors.  It  also  seemed 
probable  that  the  scholarship  shown  during 
the  last  high-school  year  would  be  more  nearly 
typical  of  the  settled  ability  of  each  student 
than  would  that  shown  during  the  earlier 
pubescent  years.  The  professional  reader  will 
further  recall  that  different  investigators  have 
established  a  high  positive  correlation  between 
the  scholarship  rank  of  a  student  during  one 
high-school  year  and  his  rank  during  the  suc- 
ceeding or  preceding  years.  Again  it  may  be 
asked,  why  are  the  schools  scattered  over  five 
states  ?  Because  number  of  cases  seemed  more 
important  than  geographical  restriction  by  an 
imaginary  line  forming  a  state  boundary.  The 
states  chosen,  however,  make  a  fairly  homo- 
geneous group.  As  to  the  fact  that  the  classes 
are  scattered  over  three  years,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  results  for  each  year  have  been  sepa- 
rately compiled  and  found  to  be  very  closely 
parallel. 

METHODS 

The  senior  scholarship  record  of  each  grad- 
uate was  first  averaged.  In  making  these  aver- 
ages all  of  the  marks  in  all  senior  subjects 
were  considered. 

The  members  of  each  class  were  then  ranked 
in  order  of  merit  from  poorest  to  best,  upon 
the  basis  of  their  scholarship  averages. 

Each  ranked  series  was  then  divided  into 


three  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  sections  or  tertiles. 
When  a  class  would  not  divide  equally,  the 
extra  cases  were  placed  in  the  middle  and 
lowest  groups.  As  a  result  the  tertiles  when 
totaled  yielded  different  numbers  of  cases,  but 
these  differences  are  accounted  for  in  the  cor- 
rection described  below. 

The  students  of  each  sex  who  had  selected 
similar  types  of  training  or  employment  were 
next  sought  out  and  grouped  together.  Here 
only  the  immediate  choice  was  considered; 
i.  e.,  what  the  student  did  the  year  next  follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  number  of  males  or  females  entering 
each  type  of  calling  or  training  was  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  that  sex 
included  in  the  study.  In  this  way  the  per- 
centages entering  the  different  lines  of  activ- 
ity were  ascertained. 

The  tertile  distribution  of  the  males  and 
females  entering  each  type  of  training  or  occu- 
pation was  next  found.  The  number  actually 
found  in  each  of  the  three  tertiles  was  divided 
by  the  number  to  be  expected  in  each  case. 
This  division  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  the  females  ranked  higher  in  scholarship 
than  did  the  males,  so  that  more  males  would 
be  expected  in  the  third  tertile  than  in  the 
first  and  more  females  in  the  first  tertile  than 
in  the  third,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the 
tertiles  when  totaled  were  unequal  in  size. 
The  percentage  of  each  sex  to  be  expected  in 
each  tertile  was  as  follows :  Males :  first  ter- 
tile—27.3,  second— 35.8,  third— 36.9;  Females: 
first  tertile— 34.8,  second— 35.9,  third— 29.3. 
The  superior  scholarship  of  the  females  is  thus 
evident  at  the  start. 

RESULTS 

1.  Of  the  2,426  graduates  for  whom  the  nec- 
essary data  were  obtained,  18  had  died  and  43 
had  either  studied  or  taught  music.  After  sub- 
tracting these  there  remain  2,365,  including 
877  males  and  1,488  females,  for  whom  the 
facts  regarding  employment  versus  training 
distribution  can  be  adequately  stated.  These 
are  distributed  as  in  Table  I.  The  percentages 
in  this  and  the  following  tables  are  based  upon 
886  males  and  1,540  females,  that  being  the 
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number  of  each  sex  for  whom  the  total  distri- 
bution data,  including  music  and  death,  were 
accessible. 

TABLE  I 


Males 

Females 

Occupation 

Per 

Cases 

Per 

Cases 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Immediate  employment . 

371 

41.7 

802 

51.6 

506 

56.9 

686 

43.2 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  more 
than  half  of  the  males  and  fewer  than  half 
of  the  females  enrolled  in  some  institution  for 
advanced  training.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  is  discussed  in  the  summary.4 

2.  The  students  of  the  two  sexes  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  employments  and 
types  of  training  us  shown  in  Tables  II.  and 
III.,  and  as  illustrated  in  Graph  A. 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  these  percentages  are  of  that  enrollment  for  whom  these  data  could  be 
based,  not  upon  the  total  enrollment  of  the  different  graduating  classes,  but  upon  the  80  per  cent, 
obtained. 
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TABLE  II 


Employment  Distribution 


Employment 


Teaching  

Married  

At  home  

Nursing  

Stenography . . 
Bookkeeping.  . 

Clerking  

Business  

Farming  

Labor.  

Trade  

Profess'l  assist. 


Males 


Cases 


37 


G 


16 

20 
129 
24 
50 
32 
48 
14 


Per 
Cent. 


4.2 


0.7 


1.8 
2.2 
14.5 
2.7 
5.6 
3.6 
5.4 
1.6 


Females 


Cases 


421 
128 
73 
28 
56 
15 
81 


Per 

Cent. 


27.3 
8.3 
4.7 
1.8 
3.2 
1.0 
5.3 


TABLE  III 


Training  Distribution 


Type  of  Training 


Normal  school .... 
Arts  college  

University  

Minor  college .  . . 
Business  college .  .  . 
Technical  school .  . 
Agricultural  school 
Domestic  science. . 

Medicine  

Law  

Engineering  

Dentistry  

Pharmacy  


Males 


Cases 


14 

188 
(106) 
(82) 
33 
29 
56 


13 
29 
39 
17 
10 


Per 
Cent. 


1.6 
21.2 
(11.9) 
(9.3) 
3.7 
3.3 
6.3 


1.4 

3.3 
4.5 
1.8 
1.1 


Females 


Cases 


292 
241 
(130) 
(111) 
25 
9 


59 


Per 
Cent. 


18.9 
15.6 
(8.5) 
(7.1) 
1.6 
0.6 


3.8 


0.1 


Besides  the  graduates  represented  in  Table 

III.  ,  there  were  77  males  and  41  females  who 
were  described  in  the  reports  as  entering  some 
higher  institution,  but  for  whom  the  nature  of 
these  institutions  was  not  indicated. 

3.  The  primary  aim  of  this  study  is  to  as- 
certain the  relations  existing  between  the 
quality  of  scholarship  shown  in  the  high  school 
and  the  choice  of  training  or  employment 
made  by  its  graduates.  The  mode  of  deter- 
mining these  relations  has  been  described  in 
the  last  paragraph  under  "  Methods."  The 
results  thus  derived  are  presented  in  Tables 

IV.  and  V.,  in  each  of  which  the  column  en- 
titled "  Percentage  Index  "  is  the  focal  point. 
The  figures  in  this  column  were  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  actually  found  by  the 


number  expected  in  each  tertile  in  each  case. 
These  columns  are  illustrated  in  Graph  B. 

TABLE  IV 

Employment  versus  Scholarship 


Males 

o 

•d 

i 

Employment 

V 

<s 
o 

a 

S  a>  <u 

3 

S  u -a 

o. 

M 

W 

O 

6  o3  a 

JP  M 

1 

10 

11 

110.0 

Teaching  

2 

13 

1  A 

14 

1U7.7 

3 

14 

12 

85.7 

1 

Married  

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0.0 

At  home  

2 

2 

o 

o 

loU.U 

3 

2 

3 

150.0 

1 

Nursing   

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 

100.0 

Stenography  

2 

6 

7 

1 10.  i 

3 

6 

5 

83.3 

1 

5 

6 

120.0 

Bookkeeping 

2 

7 

7 

1UU.U 

3 

8 

7 

87.5 

1 

32 

25 

78.1 

Olerkins 

2 

43 

31 

72.1 

2 

44 

63 

143.2 

1 

7 

5 

71.4 

Business 

2 

8 

7 

87.5 

3 

9 

12 

133.3 

1 

14 

9 

64.3 

2 

18 

21 

116.7 

3 

18 

20 

111.1 

1 

9 

4 

44.4 

2 

11 

16 

145.5 

3 

12 

12 

100.0 

1 

13 

8 

61.6 

Trade  

2 

17 

12 

70.7 

3 

18 

28 

155.5 

Professional 

1 

4 

2 

50.0 

Assistant  

2 

5 

6 

120.0 

3 

5 

6 

120.0 

Females 


u 

a 

x 


147 
151 
123 

45 
46 
37 

25 
26 
22 

10 
10 

8 

19 
20 
17 

5 
5 


28 
29 
24 


143  97.3 
150  99.3 
128  103.7 

28  62.2 
49  108.7 
51  137.8 

15  64.0 
24  92.3 
33!  150.0 

7,  70.0 
12  120.0 
9  112.5 


13 
29 
14 

4 
7 
4 

17 

30 
34 


4.  Inspection  of  Tables  IV.  and  V.  will 
show  that  certain  immediate  occupations  are 
closely  related  to  certain  types  of  training. 
Thus  the  business  occupations  are  related  to 
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TABLE  V 

Training  versus  Scholarship 


Type  of  Training 

Tertile 

Males 

Females 

Expected 

Found 

Percent- 
age 
Index 

Expected 

Found 

Percent- 
age 
Index 

1 

4 

3 

75.0 

102 

117 

114.7 

Normal  school  

o 
Z 

c 
O 

i 

IUO 

1  (\1 

iKJi 

i  ni  q 
lui.y 

3 

5 

4 

80.0 

85 

68 

80.0 

1 

51 

66 

129.4 

84 

125 

148.8 

Arts  college  (total) . 

o 

O  i 

1  o 

1  Oft  Q 

Oi 

i  o 

oo.x) 

3 

70 

49 

70.0 

70 

43 

61.4 

1 

29 

43 

148.3 

45 

68 

151.1 

Arts  college  (univ.) 

2 

38 

45 

118.4 

47 

40 

85.1 

3 

39 

18 

46.2 

38 

22 

57.9 

1 

22 

23 

104.5 

39 

57 

146.2 

Arts  college  (minor) 

2 

29 

28 

96.6 

40 

33 

82.5 

3 

31 

31 

100.0 

32 

21 

65.6 

1 

9 

8 

88.9 

9 

11 

122.2 

Business  college. . .  . 

2 

12 

13 

108.3 

9 

8 

88.9 

3 

12 

12 

100.0 

7 

6 

85.7 

1 

8 

9 

112.5 

3 

1 

33.3 

Technical  school .  .  . 

2 

10 

10 

100.0 

3 

4 

133.3 

3 

11 

10 

90.0 

3 

4 

133.3 

1 

15 

19 

126.7 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

o 

3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 
3 

20 
21 

17 

20 

85.0 
95.2 

Domestic  science. . . 

21 
21 
17 

19 
26 
14 

90.5 
123.8 
82.4 

4 

A 
*± 

5 

8 
10 
11 

11 
14 
14 

5 
6 
6 

3 
3 
4 

6 

c 
O 

2 

7 
10 
12 

18 
16 
5 

5 
4 
8 

2 
3 
5 

150.0 

1  9^  Pi 

40.0 

87.5 
100.0 
109.1 

163.6 
114.3 
35.7 

100.0 
66.7 
133.3 

66.7 
100.0 
125.0 

Engineering  

Dentistry  

Pharmacy  

business  training,  and  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions to  agricultural  and  technical  training. 
It  is  possible  to  group  in  this  way  all  of  the 
post-high-school  activities  of  the  males  under 


TABLE  VI 


General  Occupation  Distribution 


Occupation 

Males 

Females 

Cases 

Per 
Cent. 

Cases 

Per 
Cent. 

Academic  

188 

21.2 

241 

15.6 

Professional  

173 

19.5 

750 

48.7 

Business  

212 

23.9 

177 

11.5 

Industrial  

221 

24.9 

Domestic  

259 

10.8 

TABLE  VII 

General  Scholarship  Distribution 


Occupation 

Tertile 

Males 

Females 

Expected 

Found 

Percent- 
age 
Index 

Expected 

Found 

Percent- 
age 
Index 

1 

51 

66 

129.4 

84 

125 

148.8 

Academic  

2 

67 

73 

108.9 

87 

73 

83.9 

3 

70 

49 

70.0 

70 

43 

61.4 

1 

47 

54 

114.9 

261 

268 

102.6 

Professional  

2 

62 

65 

104.8 

269 

273 

101.5 

3 

64 

54 

84.4 

220 

209 

98.6 

1 

58 

48 

82.7 

62 

45 

72.6 

Business  

2 

76 

65 

85.5 

64 

74 

115.6 

3 

78 

99 

126.9 

51 

58 

113.7 

1 

60 

49 

81.7 

Industrial  

2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

79 

82 

79 
93 

100.0 
113.4 

Domestic  

90 
93 
76 

62 
99 
98 

68.9 
106.4 
128.9 

B  ' 

:. ...  females 

General  5c  W 

■fit*  W.r-  •  •  ■  1 1 ;  |  j  i ' — ;  1 — 
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the  heads  of  academic,  professional,  business 
and  industrial  activities;  and  all  those  of  the 
females  under  the  heads  of  academic,  profes- 
sional, business  and  domestic  activities.  In 
most  instances  classification  is  easy,  but  a  few 
arbitrary  assignments  must  be  made.  Should 
agricultural  training  be  classed  as  industrial 
or  professional,  and  should  domestic  science 
be  regarded  as  domestic  or  professional?  In 
both  cases  the  first  alternative  has  been  chosen. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  percentage  of  males 
and  females  who  selected  each  general  type  of 
activity,  and  Table  VII.  describes  their  tertile 
distribution.  Both  tables  are  illustrated  in 
Graph  C. 

In  both  of  these  tables  the  rubric  "  occupa- 
tion n  is  intended  to  include  both  employment 
and  training  activities. 

SUMMARY 

So  far  as  this  investigation  is  concerned, 
the  following  statements  are  warrantable  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  post-high-school  activities 
of  high-school  graduates. 

1.  More  than  half  of  the  males  and  fewer 
than  half  of  the  females  undertake  some  course 
of  advanced  training.  It  is  probable  that  this 
difference  depends  for  explanation  partly  upon 
a  selective  elimination  which  took  place  among 
the  males  in  earlier  years.  As  Van  Denburg5 
says,  "  The  boys  who  think  that  they  can  gain 
the  necessary  training  for  their  lifework  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  high  school 
have  chosen  that  other  way,"  while  probably 
more  of  the  girls  have  remained  till  graduation 
simply  because  it  was  the  social  thing  to  do. 

2.  Females  with  even  a  high-school  educa- 
tion do  not  yet  vie  with  the  males  in  the  vari- 
ety of  their  later  training  or  employment. 

3.  There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  pref- 
erences shown  by  the  two  sexes.  Among  the 
males  the  order  of  preference,  from  greatest  to 
least,  is  arts  college,  clerking,  agricultural 
school,  farming,  trade,  engineering  school, 
teaching,  business  college,  labor,  law  or  tech- 
nical school,  bookkeeping,  business,  stenog- 
raphy, dental  school,  professional  assisting  or 

5  Van  Denburg,  J.  K.,  ' '  The  Elimination  of 
Pupils  in  Public  Secondary  Schools,"  Teachers 
College  Contributions  to  Education,  Number  47, 
p.  103. 


normal  school,  medical  school,  school  of  phar- 
macy. The  order  of  preference  shown  by  the 
females  is  as  follows :  Teaching,  normal 
school,  arts  college,  marriage,  clerking,  stay- 
ing-at-home, domestic  science,  stenography, 
nursing,  business  college,  bookkeeping  and 
technical  school.  The  largest  percentage  of 
females  enters  professional  endeavors  (includ- 
ing teaching),  and  the  smallest  percentage 
enters  business ;  while  of  the  males  the  largest 
number  enter  industrial  and  the  smallest  num- 
ber enter  professional  lines  of  work  or  training. 

As  to  the  relation  between  choice  of  em- 
ployment or  training  and  quality  of  high- 
school  scholarship,  the  following  statements 
may  be  made: 

1.  In  general  the  members  of  both  sexes  who 
enter  some  immediate  employment  rank  lower 
in  scholarship  than  those  who  enter  upon  some 
form  of  advanced  training. 

2.  Those  students  of  both  sexes  who  take  up 
academic  pursuits  in  colleges  or  universities 
rank  highest,  and  those  who  enter  professional 
training  or  employments  rank  next. 

3.  The  members  of  both  sexes  who  enter 
upon  a  business  career  either  directly  from 
high  school  or  through  the  business  colleges, 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lower  ranks. 

4.  Domestic  occupations  select  females,  and 
industrial  occupations  select  males,  from  the 
lower  high-school  ranks. 

5.  The  arts  colleges  of  the  large  universities 
select  a  type  of  male  students  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  that  selected  by  the  small  denomina- 
tional schools.  This  difference,  however,  is 
much  less  conspicuous  among  the  females.  A? 
the  University  of  Minnesota  was  the  chief  in- 
strument of  college  training  for  the  graduates 
studied,  the  difference  here  noted  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  strict  entrance  requirements  pre- 
vailing at  that  university  during  the  period 
to  which  this  study  refers. 

6.  Among  the  different  types  of  professional 
training  engineering  and  medicine  draw  from 
the  males  making  superior  grades,  while  law, 
dentistry  and  pharmacy  attract  those  who 
make  inferior  grades  in  greater  numbers. 

7.  Immediate  teaching  draws  about  equally 
from  all  grades  of  scholarship  in  both  sexes 
while  normal-school  training  attracts  a  medi- 
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ocre  class  of  males  and  a  slightly  superior  class 
of  females. 

8.  The  arts  college  attracts  the  superior  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes;  but  the  proportion  of  fe- 
males from  the  first  ranks  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  males,  while  the  proportion  of  males 
from  the  lowest  ranks  is  correspondingly  the 
greater. 

9.  The  deceased  of  both  sexes  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  lowest  rank.  This  fact  sup- 
ports the  prevailing  theory  of  a  relation  be- 
tween health  and  scholarship. 

The  reader  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  these  statements  refer  only  to  the  choice 
made  immediately  after  high-school  gradua- 
tion. This  study  offers  no  data  bearing  upon 
the  extent  or  nature  of  later  changes. 

INTERPRETATION 

While  the  primary  aim  of  this  paper  is  to 
review  the  facts  as  found,  it  seems  proper  to 
call  attention  to  several  interpretations  of 
which  these  facts  permit.  The  problem  is: 
Why  do  some  lines  of  activity,  such  as  the 
domestic,  business  or  industrial,  select  upon 
the  whole  students  of  inferior  high-school 
scholarship,  while  others,  such  as  advanced 
professional  and  college  work,  select  those  of 
superior  rank? 

One  possible  interpretation  is  that  boys  and 
girls  of  inferior  native  ability  enter  domestic 
occupations,  industry  and  business,  while 
those  of  greater  native  ability  go  to  college  or 
enter  the  professions.  These  variations  in  in- 
nate abilities  account  for  the  different  qual- 
ity of  high-school  scholarship  shown  by  each 
group.  Another  possible  interpretation  would 
be  that,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  groups  at 
least,  the  abilities  of  the  different  classes  of  stu- 
dents differ  qualitatively,  and  that  the  peculiar 
abilities  which  industry  and  business  select 
are  not  of  the  sort  which  would  earn  for  their 
possessors  the  highest  marks  in  high  school. 
Yet  a  third  possible  interpretation  would 
make  interest,  rather  than  ability,  the  basis  of 
explanation.  The  major  activities  of  the  aver- 
age high  school  are  more  satisfying  to  students 
whose  interests  are  academic  or  professional 
than  to  those  whose  interests  lie  in  the  fields 
of  industry  and  business. 


The  author  is  unable  to  state  which  of  the 
above  interpretations  is  the  correct  one.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  all  three  play  a  part. 
Clearly  there  is  need  for  yet  further  investi- 
gation of  the  problems  which  this  study  has 
raised,  to  explain  as  well  as  to  test  its  con- 
clusions. B.  F.  PlTTENGER 

School  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  program  for  the  general  sessions  of  the 
New  York  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  is  as  follows : 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  3,  2:30  O'CLOCK 

David  Starr  Jordan,  chancellor  emeritus  of 
Stanford  University,  the  retiring  president, 
will  preside.  Addresses  of  welcome  will  be 
made  by  Governor  Whitman,  President  John  H. 
Einley,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  state  commissioner  of  education; 
Mayor  Mitchel,  President  William  G.  Willcox 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  William  H.  Maxwell,  and 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Chancellor  Jordan 
will  respond  to  the  addresses  of  welcome,  the 
rest  of  the  program  being  as  follows : 

President's  address,  " Moral  Training  in  the 
Schools,"  David  Bancroft  Johnson,  president 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Eock 
Hill,  S.  C. 

"A  National  Program  of  Education,"  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Is  there  Waste  in  Modern  Education?"  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft, 

Announcement  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions. 

Meetings  of  the  active  members  by  states  for 
the  selection  of  members  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee will  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  close  of  the 
session  at  places  designated  in  official  announce- 
ments. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JULY  3,  8  0  'CLOCK 

"Organized  Eecreation, "  Warren  Dunham  Fos- 
ter, department  editor  of  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Elimination  of  Adult  Illiteracy,"  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Illiter- 
acy Commission,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
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' '  American  Leadership  and  the  Country  School, ' ' 
Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
New  York  City. 

"First  Aid  to  the  Country  Teacher:  A  Sugges- 
tion as  to  Vitalizing  the  Country  Schools  through 
our  Present  Teachers,"  J.  D.  Eggleston,  president 
of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg, 
Va. 

'  *  Public  Health  and  the  Public  Schools, '  9  Robert 
L.  Owen,  United  States  senator  from  Oklahoma. 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   JULY   4,   8  O'CLOCK 

i 

"The  Secular  Free  Schools,"  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1 '  The  Place  of  the  State  University  in  a  Democ- 
racy,"  Charles  E.  Van  Hise,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

' '  The  Place  of  the  Normal  School  in  a  Democ- 
racy,"  John  E.  Kirk,  president  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Address,  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  5,  2:30  O'CLOCK 

"Preparedness  through  Education  for  a  Democ- 
racy," James  Y.  Joyner,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

"Shall  the  American  Common  School  be  re- 
duced to  a  Position  of  Little  Influence  as  an  In- 
strument of  Democracy  1 ' '  Carroll  G.  Pearce,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"The  Present  War  and  Education,"  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

"What  the  Public  Schools  can  do  toward  the 
Maintenance  of  Permanent  Peace,"  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  secretary  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League,  Boston,  Mass. 

' '  Mass  Instruction  through  Group  Training, ' '  O. 
B.  Martin,  Demonstration  Club  Work,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"The  Socialized  Eecitation,"  Fred.  M.  Hunter, 
superintendent  of  city  schools,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  5,  8  P.M. 

"The  Education  of  the  Negro,"  Hollis  B.  Fris- 
sell,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

' '  The  Education  of  the  Alien, ' '  John  H.  Finley, 
state  commissioner  of  education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Vocational  Education,"  John  D.  Shoop,  super- 
intendent of  city  schools,  Chicago,  111. 

' '  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Education, "  H.  H. 


Seerley,  president  of  State  Teachers'  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

"Industrial  Education,"  William  C.  Eedfield, 
secretary  of  commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  6,  2:30  P.M. 

"Preparing  Teachers  for  Leadership  in  all  Spe- 
cial Education,"  J.  W.  Crabtree,  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Eiver  Falls,  Wis. 

"Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service," 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  assistant  secretary  general, 
The  Second  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Salaries  and  Pensions  of  Teachers,"  Joseph 
Swain,  president  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

' '  Teachers '  Cottages, ' '  J osephine  Corliss  Pres- 
ton, state  superintendent  of  education,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

"The  Junior  High  School,"  Charles  H.  John- 
ston, University  of  Illinois. 

"The  Junior  College,"  James  M.  Wood,  presi- 
dent of  Stephens  Junior  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  6,  8  P.M. 

* 1  Eeadings  from  his  own  Poems, ' '  Eobert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  permanent  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  New  York  City. 

"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  Anna  Shaw,  Moy- 
land,  Pa. 

"The  Discipline  of  History  Study,"  W.  M. 
Sloane,  chancellor  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  New  York  City. 

"Chinese  Education,"  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo, 
ambassador  from  China  to  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Trust  in  Humanity,"  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
ex-warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New  York. 

Address,  William  G.  McAdoo,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7,  8  P.M. 

"The  Gary  Plan,"  William  A.  Wirt,  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  Gary,  Ind. 

"The  American  School  and  the  Workingman," 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Nationalizing  Education,"  John  Dewey,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City. 

"Possibilities  of  a  National  University  at  the 
Capital,"  Simeon  D.  Fess,  member  of  congress 
from  Ohio. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CHAN- 
CELLOR OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MONTANA  (1916) 

Governor  Stewart  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education: 
You  have  now  charged  me  with  the  obli- 
gations of  that  new  office  which  has  been 
created  by  the  people  of  Montana,  in  the 
effort  to  give  more  effective  reality  to  their 
aspirations  for  those  educational  opportu- 
nities which  are  the  right  of  the  youth  of 
this  commonwealth.  That  there  may  be 
even  moderate  realization  of  your  expecta- 
tions of  the  chancellorship  of  the  univer- 
sity, I  am  keenly  conscious  that  you  are 
demanding  the  fullness  of  whatever  phys- 
ical strength,  whatever  professional  capa- 
bility, and  whatever  moral  courage  may 
be  mine.  Though  I  am  already  bound  by 
my  word,  and  by  your  legal  instrument,  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  chan- 
cellorship, here  again  I  pledge  myself  to 
the  great  cause  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, and  to  work  for  that  education  that 
will  work  for  Montana. 

President  Monroe,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Students  and  Alumni  of  the  Normal 
College: 

I  declare  my  faith  in  this  normal  college 
as  a  major  organ  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana. You  may  command  your  complete 
share  of  my  energy  and  sympathy  in  your 
supremely  important  service  of  educating 
and  of  training  professional  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

From  this  institution  there  should  go  out 
each  year,  in  increasing  numbers,  a  body  of 
trained  and  competent  public  servants,  the 
superior  individual  character  of  which  is 
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of  signal  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  state 
was  there  a  greater  need,  than  to-day,  to 
have  in  the  public  schools  skilled  teachers, 
through  whose  education  and  experiences 
and  sympathies  will  be  produced  a  wide- 
spread spirit  of  dynamic  civic  loyalty  to 
Montana.  Such  loyalty  to  state  is  the  very 
essence  of  national  patriotism.  It  belongs 
to  the  normal  college  to  forge  its  students 
into  human  links  of  moral  and  civic 
strength,  if  the  educational  chain,  stretch- 
ing from  the  kindergarten  to  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  university,  is  to  sus- 
tain its  load. 

This  institution  will,  I  have  confidence, 
share  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
university  in  the  mutual  benefits  that  will 
come  from  association  in  a  common  organi- 
zation ;  a  broader  scholarship,  a  wider  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  and  above  all,  a  sound 
comprehension  of  the  principle  that  each  is 
a  coordinating  and  cooperating  agency  for 
the  fulfillment  of  a  public  purpose  that 
must  ever  be  of  vital  concern  to  the  whole 
state. 

President  Hamilton,  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, Students  and  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts: 

No  part  of  the  University  of  Montana 
is  more  firmly  entrenched  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  this  state  than  is  this  col- 
lege. No  part  has  been  commissioned  with 
more  important  undertakings. 

It  traces  its  origin  to  an  hour  of  a  great 
national  crisis.  It  must  not  fail  its  trust 
in  the  crisis  with  which  the  outburst  of 
international  insanity  has  confronted  this 
nation  to-day. 


Saturday,  June  24,  1916 
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By  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862, 
which  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  national 
education  more  than  ten  millions  of  acres 
of  the  public  domain,  President  Lincoln  an- 
swered the  question  he  had  propounded  in 
1859  in  his  notable  address  on  the  "  Mud- 
Sill"  theory  of  life,  "How  can  labor  and 
education  be  the  most  satisfactorily  com- 
bined." Through  that  act,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  type  of  educational  insti- 
tution that  has  served  conspicuously  and 
successfully  as  the  college  of  the  people. 

If  agriculture  has  become  the  great  pro- 
pulsive force  for  the  economic  advancement 
of  Montana,  this  is  due,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  unselfish,  scientific  servants  of  the 
state  who  have  been  connected  with  this 
college  and  experiment  station. 

As  chancellor  of  the  university,  I  have 
great  pride  in  contemplating  association 
with  you  and  your  work.  No  greater  satis- 
faction shall  I  find  than  in  contributing  my 
effort  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  varied  edu- 
cational and  scientific  enterprises  you 
carry  on.  Montana  needs  your  graduates, 
trained  practically  in  those  arts  that  make 
for  the  increased  value  of  our  agriculture 
and  our  industries;  and  educated  for  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  rich  heritages 
and  opportunities  of  the  life  of  to-day. 

In  particular,  do  I  anticipate  the  chance 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  this  institution 
so  that  it  may  better  serve  the  preparation 
of  the  young  women  in  this  state  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  part  they  have  in  all  of 
the  affairs  that  pertain  to  the  well-being 
of  this  forward  moving  state. 

President  Scheuch,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Students  and  Alumni  of  the  State 
University : 
This  institution  has  ever  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  center  for  the  energizing 
of  higher  education  in  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana.   Within  the  new  organization  of  the 
University  of  Montana  it  possesses  another 


distinctive  responsibility.  Without  neglect- 
ing those  important  interests  of  profes- 
sional education  which  belong  to  it — law, 
journalism,  pharmacy  and  forestry — it 
must  contribute  to  Montana  an  essential 
element  in  the  culture  and  progress  of  this 
modern  state — a  body  of  graduates,  the 
liberality  of  whose  training  has  fitted  them 
to  play  the  sane  and  balanced  and  disinter- 
ested part  in  all  of  those  affairs  of  common 
concern,  where  sober  judgment,  keen  in- 
telligence and  breadth  of  sympathy  are 
needed  to  counter  the  influences  of  ever 
present  narrowness  and  prejudice. 

I  trust  that  it  may  be  given  me  in  later 
years  to  recall  that  I  have  had  even  a  small 
part,  along  with  you,  in  the  shaping  and 
upbuilding  of  this  institution;  that  it  has 
yielded  many  men  and  women  of  special 
skill  for  the  professions;  and  that  there  go 
forth  from  it  in  increasing  numbers  men 
and  women  competent  for  the  practise  of 
that  profession,  in  which  every  man  of  true 
education  qualifies — unselfish  citizenship. 

I  have  no  apprehensions  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  this 
institution  toward  the  common  problem  of 
higher  education  in  Montana.  During  the 
last  few  months,  you  and  the  citizens  of 
Missoula  have  given  ample  demonstration 
of  your  loyalty  to  the  larger  cause  of  edu- 
cation. As  your  advocate  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion,  I  shall  have  a  permanent 
gratification  in  defending  and  promoting 
the  supremely  important  educational  in- 
terests conserved  in  this  state  university. 

President  Bowman,  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, Students  and  Alumni  of  the  State 
School  of  Mines: 
It  was  indeed  fortunate  that,  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  University  of  Montana, 
this  school  of  mines  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  constituent  institutions.    No  other 
part  of  the  university  is  more  justly  en- 
titled to  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
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people  of  the  state;  no  other  part  has 
more  successfully  fulfilled  the  purposes  of 
its  establishment;  no  other  promises  in  the 
future  to  return  a  larger  dividend  of  skilful 
service  to  the  industrial  development  of  the 
state.  The  high  proportion  of  your  grad- 
uates engaged  in  mining  engineering  pre- 
sents an  enviable  record,  which  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  school  of  mines  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  definite  and  superior  standards  of 
technical  education  that  are  maintained 
here  will,  I  am  certain,  exert  a  desirable 
influence  throughout  the  university  organ- 
ization. I  shall  be  disappointed  if  my 
office  does  not  bring  to  you  large  compen- 
sating benefits  from  your  association  and 
contact  with  the  other  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  state. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  school  of 
mines  it  is  my  hope  that  the  people  of  Butte 
may  be  brought  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  potential  value  of  the  University  of 
Montana  to  this  community.  This  city  is 
now  much  more  than  a  city  of  mines.  Her 
youth  are  the  youth  of  the  state,  possessing 
the  cosmopolitan  interests  of  the  state.  As 
engineers  from  the  Montana  State  School 
of  Mines,  your  service  as  citizens  of  the 
state  may  be  doubled  in  value  through  an 
abiding  personal  interest  in  all  of  those 
varied  educational  and  scientific  opportu- 
nities provided  in  the  greater  University  of 
Montana. 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PIONEERS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  present  occasion  presents  more  than 
a  moment  for  mere  academic  ceremonial ; 
more  than  the  opportunity  for  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  future  duties,  or  an  avowal 
of  my  personal  responsibilities.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  I  lay  before  you,  as  respon- 
sible stockholders,  some  of  the  fundamental 
affairs  of  that  great  cooperative  enterprise 


called  the  University  of  Montana.  And 
also,  to  pass  in  brief  review  some  of  those 
practical  ideals  that  should  dominate  the 
splendid  opportunity  given  to  Montana  for 
utilizing  the  university  for  the  progress  of 
the  state. 

The  spirit  of  the  Montana  of  to-day  is  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  of  but  yesterday — 
virile,  fearless,  independent  and  indom- 
itable. Her  culture  has  not  been  rooted  in 
traditions  of  books.  Rather  it  has  been 
developed  from  the  sterner  disciplines  of 
the  struggle  that  has  led  to  the  conquest 
of  one  of  nature's  empires.  Slowly  and 
surely,  for  a  half  a  century,  there  has  been 
unconsciously  built  into  the  permanent  so- 
cial structure  of  the  state  something  of  the 
daring  and  the  hardihood  of  the  explorer, 
something  of  the  energy  and  the  eternal 
hope  of  the  miner,  something  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  self-reliance  of  the  trader, 
something  of  the  endurance  and  the  nat- 
uralness of  the  ranchman,  and  finally,  the 
strength  and  the  optimism  of  the  farmer. 
Each  succeeding  type  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed some  intrinsic  element  to  the  vision 
that  there  is  to  be  wrought  from  this  im- 
perial vastness  of  mountain  and  plain  an 
enduring  home  of  men ;  a  commonwealth 
conserving  and  vitalizing  those  conditions 
of  life  called  democracy — that  democracy 
of  Lowell's  phrase  "in  which  every  man 
had  a  chance  and  knew  he  had  it."  If  the 
frontier  life  has  not  produced  a  conven- 
tional learning,  it  has  yielded  a  far  more 
precious  product  of  human  sympathy  and 
mutual  understanding. 

In  one  respect,  Montana  has  developed 
true,  to  type.  The  isolated  settlements  that 
followed  close  upon  the  advancing  outposts 
of  the  frontier,  even  yet  within  sight,  dis- 
played from  the  beginning  their  inheritance 
of  Americanism.  The  school  master  was 
among  the  first  servants  in  this  new  house 
of  civilization.    For  his  schools,  Montana 
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incorporated  into  her  organic  laws  those 
well-known  provisions  which,  through  com- 
mon schools,  high  schools  and  university, 
established  and  guaranteed  the  inalienable 
rights  to  education. 

EQUALIZATION  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
HIGHER  SCHOOLING 

The  trend  of  the  entire  development  of 
American  education  since  its  colonial  begin- 
nings is  contained  in  the  phrase  the  equali- 
zation of  opportunity.  This  signifies  that 
none  of  our  people,  of  whatever  station  in 
life,  shall  be  outside  the  circle  of  the  posi- 
tive influence  of  free  education  provided 
in  institutions  erected  and  supported  by 
the  people  of  the  whole  state.  This  com- 
munizing  of  the  privileges  and  benefits 
was,  as  far  as  the  common  school  was  con- 
cerned, among  the  very  first  fruits  of  the 
conception  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 
The  free  common  school  has  therefore  nat- 
urally become  the  most  representative  of 
distinctly  American  institutions. 

The  free  public  high  school  was  the  first 
important  by-product  of  the  common-school 
idea.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  Chief 
Justice  Cooley,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan,  expressed  the  guiding  principle 
that  has  been  practised  by  the  states  of  the 
nation — "that  neither  in  our  state  policy, 
in  our  constitution  or  in  our  laws,  do  we 
find  the  primary  school  districts  restricted 
in  the  branches  of  the  knowledge  which 
their  officers  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  m 
the  grade  of  instruction  that  may  be  given, 
if  their  voters  consent  in  regular  form  to 
bear  the  expense  and  raise  the  taxes  for  the 
purpose. ' ' 

The  remarkable  growth  of  high  schools 
throughout  the  entire  country,  especially  in 
all  of  the  states  of  this  western  region,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  affords  striking 
and  convincing  evidence  of  the  profound 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  enlarged 


opportunities  for  education  at  the  doors 
of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  No 
American  community,  of  even  a  few  hun- 
dred population,  to-day  may  claim  fulfill- 
ment of  its  civic  responsibility  if  it  does  not 
provide  its  children  with  the  advantages  of 
a  free  high  school. 

The  founders  of  our  American  state  col- 
leges and  universities  were  men  who 
dreamed  of  large  things  and  who  divined 
the  future  with  no  narrow  vision.  That 
the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions 
could  not  be  safeguarded  under  a  system 
which  educated  men  in  accordance  with 
class  and  fortune,  and  that  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  a  free  people  could  not  be  bul- 
warked through  the  skill  and  service  of  a 
few  artificially  selected  leaders  alone,  be- 
came the  basal  doctrines  of  the  revolution 
of  American  higher  education.  "I  would," 
said  Ezra  Cornell,  the  heroic  founder  and 
far  seeing  benefactor  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  first  university  in  the  United 
States,  embodying  a  completely  democratic 
ideal  of  higher  education,  "found  an  insti- 
tution where  any  person  can  find  instruc- 
tion in  any  study."  This,  as  I  have  inter- 
preted the  educational  temper  of  Montana, 
is  the  goal  of  the  university  we  celebrate 
to-day.  Obstacles  to  the  immediate  attain- 
ment of  this  goal  are  many.  Nevertheless, 
I  and  my  colleagues,  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, are  firm  in  our  belief  that  this  state 
is  prepared,  to  the  limit  of  her  resources, 
to  insure  to  all  the  youth  of  the  state  those 
varied  higher  intellectual  opportunities 
through  which  each  may  realize  his  fullest 
capabilities  for  the  common  good. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  this 
question  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
in  Montana  in  which  I  am  desirous  of  en- 
listing serious  public  interest.  In  this 
state,  with  its  vast  stretches,  the  mere  prof- 
fering of  generous  educational  advantages 
does  not  mean  that  these  advantages  are 
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equally  accessible  to  all.  A  next  needed 
step  toward  the  reality  of  the  state  ideal 
of  equal  chances  for  education  would  be 
the  removal  of  the  existing  barriers  of  long 
distance.  It  is  my  expectation  at  the 
proper  time  to  propose  that  the  state  as- 
sume, for  every  capable  student,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  actual  cost  of  travel  from  the 
home  community  to  any  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  university.  At  the  present 
time,  the  cost  of  such  a  plan  would  be  in- 
significant— less  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  year — when  compared  with  the  ac- 
cruing advantages.  Such  a  plan  would 
place  the  normal  college,  the  school  of 
mines,  the  state  university,  and  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  near  the 
door  of  every  home  in  the  state,  and  would 
give  a  new  significance  to  the  doctrine  that 
a  higher  and  professional  education  is  open 
equally  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
state.  The  state  can  well  afford,  through 
such  a  plan,  to  provide  "a  clear  pathway 
for  merit  of  whatever  kind";  and  further- 
more to  transform  each  of  our  university 
colleges  and  schools  from  local  into  real 
state  institutions.  When  I  tell  you  that 
to-day  the  majority  of  the  students  now 
attending  the  institutions  of  the  University 
of  Montana  are  largely  self-supporting,  I 
have  presented  what  I  consider  an  appeal- 
ing argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
I  here  propose. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   THE  UNIVERSITY 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Amer- 
ican state  a  scheme  of  organization  and 
government  similar  to  that  devised  by  the 
legislature  of  1913  for  the  University  of 
Montana.  Up  to  that  time,  each  of  our 
four  institutions  of  higher  education — the 
State  University  at  Missoula,  the  Normal 
College  at  Dillon,  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Bozeman  and 
the  State  School  of  Mines  at  Butte — while 


under  the  general  oversight  of  the  state 
board  of  education  were,  in  reality,  dis- 
connected; and  for  the  most  part,  autono- 
mous. Each  served  the  state  and  itself  ac- 
cording to  its  own  lights. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  these  separated 
institutions  became  component  parts  of  a 
single  organization,  each  retaining  its  own 
identity.  The  chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity was  designed  as  the  connecting 
mechanism  for  the  harmonizing  of  effort, 
the  unifying  of  aims  and  the  articulating  of 
activities  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools. 
Exercising  such  powers  as  might  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, it  was  contemplated  that  the  chan- 
cellor would  so  adjust  and  coordinate  the 
state's  higher  educational  resources  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  and  unwise  duplica- 
tion, and  to  eliminate  all  unwholesome  and 
destructive  competition.  Such  adjustment 
and  coordination  are  demanded,  in  order 
that  the  people  of  this  state  may  succeed  to 
a  maximum  of  educational  advantages,  with 
a  minimum  of  wastage  of  public  funds. 
Such  a  scheme  of  organization  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment  which,  if 
successful,  will  not  only  solve  many  of  our 
own  perplexing  problems,  but  also  wTill  un- 
doubtedly influence  the  higher  educational 
organization  of  more  than  a  score  of  Amer- 
ican states,  in  which  the  same  problems  are 
to  be  found. 

From  an  external  and  mechanical  point 
of  view,  the  administrative  unification  of 
the  institutions,  now  comprising  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  presents  many  new  edu- 
cational problems  and  difficulties.  My  first 
four  months  of.  experience  have  fully 
demonstrated  this  to  me.  Yet  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  exhibited  by  all  of 
those  immediately  concerned  with  each  of 
the  colleges  and  schools  has  afforded  a  real 
and  rare  encouragement  for  the  successful 
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attainment  of  institutional  harmony,  edu- 
cational unity  and  financial  economy. 

It  must  be  generally  realized,  however, 
by  the  people  of  the  state,  that  such  an 
organization  as  the  University  of  Montana 
is  striving  to  become  is  much  more  than 
inanimate  machinery.  No  university,  as  a 
place  of  "light,  liberty  and  learning,"  can 
be  regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  either 
physical  or  political  mechanics.  The  rela- 
tionships of  teacher  to  teacher,  of  teacher  to 
student,  of  student  to  student,  if  it  be 
worthy  the  name  of  education,  is  a  human, 
spiritual  relation.  It  is  easily  dwarfed  or 
distorted.  The  various  parts  of  this  uni- 
versity must  be  maintained  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
each  worthy  individual  teacher  to  utilize 
the  full  measure  of  his  professional  skill 
and  the  whole  of  his  personality.  This  is 
the  real  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  new 
educational  organization.  For  its  solution, 
men  and  women  who  are,  before  they  are 
professors  of  any  other  science,  professors 
of  the  science  of  human  nature,  must  con- 
stitute the  faculties. 

While  confessing,  for  the  moment,  that 
my  task  presents  certain  apparently  insol- 
uble problems,  this  much  of  the  govern- 
mental issue  is  already  clear.  The  faculties 
and  student  bodies,  especially  the  former, 
must  assume  a  larger  responsibility  for  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  institution  to  which 
they  belong.  Each  and  every  one  of  these 
institutions  is  larger  than  any  one  man. 
And  no  one  man,  nor  any  group  of  men, 
may  safely  impose  an  arbitrary  will  from 
without,  save  when  any  of  those  within  are 
conclusively  shown  to  be  incapable  and  un- 
equal to  their  responsibilities.  As  the 
Nestor  of  American  education  very  wisely 
observed  nearly  fifty  years  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  his  assumption  of  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  University,  "a  university  is 
the  last  place  in  the  world  for  a  dictator." 


The  policy  which  I,  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  shall  endeavor  to  pursue  will  be 
that  of  relying  for  counsel  and  guidance  in 
all  matters  of  essential  concern  upon  the 
teachers  and  students  of  the  university. 
They  have  a  genuine  vested  interest  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  university. 

CERTAIN    NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES 

By  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
her  existing  university  institutions,  Mon- 
tana has  declared  her  intention  of  quali- 
fying for  full  membership  in  the  order  of 
American  civilization ;  that  civilization 
which  has  ever  striven  to  provide  for  all 
something  of  the  richness  of  a  life  that 
contains  more  than  mere  existence.  This 
membership  means  that  the  state  must  be 
prepared  to  contribute  toward  the  higher 
cultivation  of  her  citizenship  far  more  lib- 
erally than  in  the  past.  I  say  this  while 
taking  full  account  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  of  notable  endeavor  of  the 
founders  of  our  governmental  institutions. 
That  provision  for  colleges  and  university 
should  have  been  made  during  those  pioneer 
days  when  the  struggles  of  life  were  sharp, 
and  when  the  competition  for  possession  of 
the  treasures  of  material  things  almost 
completely  absorbed  the  best  of  our  man- 
hood, presents  striking  testimony  of  a  deep 
underlying  idealism.  Nevertheless,  these 
accomplishments  of  the  past  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  account  of  the  neces- 
sities of  to-day.  Past  efforts  and  idealism 
will  not  sustain  the  education  of  to-day. 

Each  of  the  institutions  of  the  univer- 
sity has  had  a  wonderful  growth  in  attend- 
ance during  the  past  five  years.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  regular  attendance  has 
trebled  at  the  State  University  and  doubled 
at  the  Normal  College.  An  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent,  is  recorded  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  at  the 
School   of  Mines,     During   this  period, 
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though,  no  funds  have  been  made  available 
for  any  substantial  additions  to  educational 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  an  excessive  overcrowding  of 
existing  buildings  and  serious  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  quality  of  opportunities 
afforded  students.  In  particular,  should 
steps  be  taken,  in  the  immediate  future,  to 
provide  further  buildings  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Skilled  and  scholarly  teachers  make  up 
the  real  capital  investment  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  Each  year  our  institutions 
lose  valuable  members  of  the  staff  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  compensation.  Within 
every  one  of  our  faculties  are  to  be  found 
men  whose  scientific  attainments  and  capa- 
bilities have  given  them  a  recognized  first 
place  in  their  profession  in  this  country. 
Ever  since  I  came  to  this  state,  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  wonder  to  me  that  so 
many  superior  scholars  and  teachers  have 
been  gathered  together  for  the  service  of 
Montana.  I  will  omit  no  effort  to  bring 
home  to  the  people  of  this  state  that  the 
desired  worth  and  character  of  our  institu- 
tions demand  far  better  salaries  for  their 
teachers. 

There  is  one  important  educational  en- 
terprise in  which  I  trust  I  may  be  success- 
ful in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  entire 
state;  that  of  promoting  the  more  effective 
training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools.  The 
next  generation  of  men  and  women  of  Mon- 
tana will  be  made  up  largely  of  those  who 
will  come  from  the  farms  of  the  state.  To 
provide  for  the  farm  boys  and  girls  of  the 
present  the  soundest  and  broadest  common- 
school  education  is  a  solemn  responsibility 
which  may  not  be  shirked.  Those  who  are 
sympathetically  familiar  with  the  present 
situation  tell  me  that  the  great  single  need 
for  the  meeting  of  this  responsibility  is  a 
body  of  properly  trained  country-school 
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teachers.  A  plan  for  the  effective  prepara- 
tion of  such  teachers,  by  the  joint  service 
of  the  normal  college  and  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  now  being 
worked  out.  This  will  require,  and  will  be 
entitled  to  receive,  a  generous  support  of 
the  state. 

May  I  presume  to  suggest  the  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  it  now  costs  the 
taxpayers  of  the  state  two  dollars  for  the 
care  of  the  unfortunates  in  state  peniten- 
tiary and  state  asylum  as  compared  to  one 
dollar  for  the  education  of  the  students  in 
the  university  colleges  and  schools. 

It  may  not  be  expected  that  the  people 
of  Montana  will  contribute  more  freely  than 
they  now  do  merely  upon  the  argument  of 
presumed  or  intangible  benefits.  One  of 
my  principal  aims  will  be  to  keep  the  state 
as  fully  informed  as  I  am  able  concerning 
the  tangible  results  of  the  educational  and 
scientific  work  undertaken  within  the  uni- 
versity. It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
do  all  that  you  tell  us  to  do.  We  shall, 
however,  try  to  tell  you  all  that  we  do.  For 
my  part,  I  am  satisfied  to  trust  the  cause  of 
the  proper  support  of  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  court  of  public  opinion  that 
has  had  a  fair  chance  to  be  informed  of  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF 
THE  PEOPLE 

There  is  suggested,  in  a  single  and  char- 
acteristically concentrated  expression  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  complete  under- 
lying worth  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
University  of  Montana.  "But  a  university 
training,"  said  he,  "is  but  the  great  ordi- 
nary means  to  a  great  but  ordinary  end." 

We  of  this  western  continent  have  come 
to  accept  the  university  maintained  by  the 
state  as  the  ordinary  means  to  the  great 
and  ordinary  ends  of  transmitting  human 
culture  from  one  generation  to  another,  of 
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training  civic  leaders  and  professional  ex- 
perts, and  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  The  university  of  the 
state  has  been  charged,  more  than  any  other 
single  institution,  with  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual moulding  of  the  men  and  women 
who  wrere  to  be  the  burden-bearers  in  the 
vanguard  of  civilization.  It  has  been  the 
training  ground  for  the  guardians  of  the 
new  political  covenants.  Society  expects 
it  to  send  forth  its  physicians,  teachers, 
preachers,  lawyers,  engineers  and  those  who 
constitute  the  framework  of  our  dynamic 
citizenship.  More  than  these ;  for  there  has 
been  demanded  that  this  university  con- 
tinually push  outward  the  frontiers  of 
human  knowledge,  that  it  constantly  test 
the  measures  of  truth  to  the  end  that  the 
path  of  human  progress  might  be  broader 
and  safer.  The  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  our  agricultural  colleges  are  the 
most  familiar  illustration  of  the  latter 
phase  of  university  activity  and  responsi- 
bility. These  have  been  the  great  but  ordi- 
nary ends  for  which  the  university  has 
served  as  the  great  but  ordinary  means. 

To-day  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  cause 
the  university  of  the  state  to  become  the 
great  and  extraordinary  means  for  attain- 
ing the  great  and  extraordinary  ends  of 
penetrating  and  influencing  the  conditions 
and  standards  of  life  of  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances do  not  bring  them  within  the 
field  of  the  direct  and  customary  influences 
of  higher  education.  This  latter-day  proj- 
ect has  gone  forward  so  rapidly  that  the 
greatest  of  the  educational  issues  of  the 
modern  state  is  to  devise  and  to  discover 
ways  and  means  whereby  its  system  of  edu- 
cation, but,  in  particular,  its  university 
may  be  enabled  to  render  a  direct  service 
to  all  the  people  for  the  betterment  of  their 
daily  life. 

The  timeworn,  though  still  popular,  con- 
ception of  a  university  as  a  group  of  ivy- 
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covered  collegiate  buildings  within  whose 
sacred  precincts  a  favored,  exclusive  few 
were  sheltered  during  their  initiation  into 
the  secrets  of  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing is  being  rapidly  modified.  A  cynical 
American  has  recently  said  that  a  univer- 
sity was  a  place  where  no  money  was  ever 
made,  where  no  one  ever  did  anything 
worth  while,  and  if  he  did,  the  remainder 
of  his  days  were  spent  in  proving  that  he 
did  not  do  it.  Such  an  opinion  suggests 
the  Johnsonian  comment  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  a  lobster  as  a  red  fish  that  walks 
backwards. "  "A  very  good  definition, ' '  re- 
torted Johnson,  "save  that  a  lobster  is  not 
a  fish,  is  not  red,  and  does  not  walk  back- 
wards. ' ' 

The  university  that  truly  belongs  to  this 
century  is  concerned  with  the  education  of 
the  all  inclusive  many  in  all  of  those 
branches  of  learning  for  which  effective 
agencies  do  not  already  exist.  It  must 
pioneer  in  the  outreaches  of  the  expanding 
territory  of  public  education. 

Those  many  new  forms  of  educational 
activity,  now  being  widely  undertaken  by 
the  American  state  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  aptly  designated  as  "service  to 
the  state,"  do  not  represent  any  revolu- 
tionary or  Utopian  ideal  of  public  educa- 
tion. Service  to  the  state,  in  some  of  its 
manifold  forms,  was  clearly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  who  founded  the  typical 
American  universities.  No  other  motive 
could  have  dominated  their  development; 
no  other  purpose  could  have  prompted  their 
continued  generous  public  support  and 
oversight.  The  character  of  university 
service  is  changing  because  the  needs  of 
the  modern  state  are  changing. 

The  present-day  service  movement  is 
distinguished  by  its  extent  rather  than  by 
its  intent.  The  broadening  conception  of 
the  functions  of  all  popular  education — 
especially  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
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stages — accounts  largely  for  the  new  mean- 
ing of  university  service.  Service  to  the 
state  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  on  the 
part  of  public  schools  and  universities,  if 
by  such  service  is  meant  the  constant  search 
for  the  obstacles  to  general  social  better- 
ment and  the  devising  of  measures  for 
overcoming  these  obstacles.  It  is  the  affair 
of  the  state  to  require  that  such  service  be 
rendered,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the 
whole  state  may  receive  daily  dividends  from 
that  knowledge,  ability  and  opportunity 
which  they  have  capitalized  in  these  insti- 
tutions. And  from  these  dividends  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  a  sounder  physical  life, 
a  better  economic  order,  a  surer  political 
progress  and  a  higher  ethical  satisfaction. 

The  economic  service  that  has  been  found 
possible  to  the  farming  classes  through  the 
agricultural  colleges,  and  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping agricultural  extension  service, 
must  be  duplicated  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  classes.  A  single  suggestive 
illustration  is  permitted.  Next  to  agricul- 
ture in  the  number  of  individuals  depend- 
ent thereon  for  a  livelihood  stands  retail 
buying  and  selling.  As  yet  the  scientific 
study  of  retail  distribution  has  scarcely 
been  touched.  The  little  that  is  known  is 
known  to  but  a  few.  Here  then  opens  up  a 
great  new  field  of  state  service  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana  to  the  end  that  the  present 
excessive  wastage  of  effort  and  resource 
may  be  conserved.  The  responsible  rela- 
tion of  the  state  system  of  higher  education 
to  agriculture  has  been  clearly  denned. 
The  responsible  relation  of  the  university 
to  commerce  has  yet  to  be  marked  out. 

This  new  service  includes  more  than  dis- 
seminating information  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  more  than  stimulating  indi- 
vidual interests  to  self-advancement.  Above 
all,  it  demands  consideration  of  political 
problems.  In  a  day  like  ours  when  every 
economic  question  is  becoming  a  political 


question,  every  political  question  becomes 
an  opportunity  for  the  highest  educational 
service.  The  university  that  makes  its 
wisdom  serve  itself  alone  is  guilty  of  policy. 
The  university  that  makes  its  wisdom  serve 
itself  and  the  people  of  the  state  has  as- 
sumed a  rightful  political  obligation.  The 
university  of  that  state  that  does  not  under- 
take a  scientific  stud}-  of  political  problems 
to-day  is  out  of  the  current  of  life. 

In  the  past  the  ebb  of  energy  has  been 
from  the  state  to  the  university.  To-day 
the  flow  is  from  the  university  to  the  state. 
This  means  the  concentration  of  institu- 
tional effort  for  the  enlargement  of  oppor- 
tunity, not  for  scholars  and  students  alone, 
but  for  the  combined  citizenship  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  two  great  hungers  of 
mankind,  the  hunger  for  food  and  the 
hunger  for  truth,  will  enter  into  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  the  new  state  universities 
that  consider  themselves  great  and  extraor- 
dinary means  for  great  and  extraordinary 
services. 

As  chancellor  of  the  university,  I  will  not 
consider  that  I  have  served  the  full  pur- 
pose of  my  office  until  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  Montana,  of  whatever  class 
or  occupation,  come  to  feel  freely  that 
their  university  is  a  worthy  agency,  ever 
at  their  disposal,  for  aiding  them  to  meet 
the  needs  that  determine  the  happiness,  the 
satisfactions  and  the  ideals  of  their  lives; 
until  there  is  firmly  established  among  stu- 
dents and  teachers  the  principle  that  work 
makes  education  possible,  education  must 
in  turn  make  work  possible. 

Montana  claims  the  title  of  the  Treasure 
State.  Her  treasures,  up  to  now,  have  been 
treasures  stored  by  nature.  More  and  more 
the  wealth  of  to-morrow  must  be  searched 
for,  not  in  placer  gulch  or  on  mountain 
side,  not  in  fertile  field  or  horizon-bound 
plain,  but  in  the  strivings  and  the  ideals  of 
those  to  whom  the  state  must  look  for  social 
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and  political  leadership.  We  have  a  nature- 
made  state.  Our  wealth  has  made  our  men. 
More  and  more  we  are  to  be  a  man-made 
state.  Our  men  must  make  the  wealth  of 
our  state  of  the  future.  The  chief  business 
of  the  university  is  to  make  such  men  of 
wealth. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

From  this  hour,  I  lay  claim  to  the  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities  of  Montana  citi- 
zenship with  you.  Henceforth,  if  you 
permit,  I  am  of  our  university.  Hence- 
forth, if  you  permit,  I  am  for  our  Montana. 

In  return  for  the  commission  I  have  ac- 
cepted I  ask,  for  myself  and  my  fellow 
teachers  and  students,  opportunity;  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  people  and  the  youth 
of  this  state.  I  call  upon  you  to  safeguard 
us  and  the  supremely  important  interests 
you  have  committed  to  our  care  from  those 
persistent  enemies  of  all  public  good — per- 
sonal and  petty  selfishness;  partisan  and 
political  narrowness.  I  shall  match  your 
confidence  with  my  courage ;  your  sym- 
pathy with  my  skill;  your  patience  with 
my  power;  that  there  may  exist  in  this  im- 
perial state  of  Montana  a  university  which 
reflects  the  genius  of  our  people  for  the 
service  of  mankind. 

Edward  C.  Elliott 


RELATION  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
TO  ITS  GRADUATES  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  point  of  view  of  this  discussion  will 
be  that  the  normal  school  and  the  public 
schools  are  coordinated  aspects  of  one  sys- 
tem; that  is,  both  institutions  have  for 
their  purpose  the  conservation  and  amplifi- 
cation of  our  social  experience.  From  this 
point  of  view,  any  factor  that  improves 
and  influences  the  one  will  improve  and 
influence  the  other.  Conditions  that  af- 
fect the  public  school  will  in  turn  affect 
the  normal  school.    This  relation  is  exem- 


plified through  the  work  of  the  students 
that  we  have  in  our  normal  schools,  and  by 
the  work  of  our  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  discussion  will  be  limited  to 
a  consideration  of  the  students  in  the  nor- 
mal school  that  are  pursuing  the  high- 
school  graduate  courses,  as  our  major  work 
is  with  people  with  this  amount  of  prepa- 
ration. 

The  efficiency  of  an  institution  is  usually 
judged  by  the  preparation  that  it  gives  its 
graduates  to  succeed  in  the  particular 
sphere  of  activity  for  which  it  has  its  pur- 
pose to  prepare.  The  efficiency  of  the 
school  of  engineering  is  judged  by  the  abil- 
ity of  its  graduates  as  manifested  in  their 
activity  in  the  engineering  world;  of  the 
medical  school  by  the  efficiency  and  skill  of 
the  physicians  it  graduates;  of  the  law 
school  by  the  efficiency  of  its  graduates  in 
interpreting  the  law  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  of  the  normal  school  by  the  abil- 
ity of  the  teachers  it  sends  out  to  develop 
the  possibilities  of  the  children  under  their 
charge. 

It  is  questionable  whether  or  not  this 
ought  to  be  the  standard.  Would  it  not  be 
more  just  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  an  in- 
stitution by  the  changes  it  makes  in  the 
individuals  it  trains?  Is  it  of  more  credit 
to  double  the  ability  of  a  poorly  trained 
person  than  to  increase  by  one  fourth  the 
ability  of  a  person  better  trained?  Or,  in 
other  words,  should  the  worth  of  an  insti- 
tution be  evaluated  by  the  development  of 
its  proteges  or  by  some  absolute  standard 
which  has  been  set  for  the  majority  to  at- 
tain? If  the  latter  point  of  view  is  ac- 
cepted, we  shall  judge  the  work  of  our 
normal  schools  by  the  number  of  efficient 
teachers  produced  each  year,  irrespective 
of  the  preparation  and  ability  of  the  stu- 
dents on  entrance.  But  if  we  take  the  first 
point  of  view,  we  shall  consider  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  from  what  he  was 
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at  entrance  to  what  he  is  at  graduation  as 
the  more  just  standard  of  its  worth  to  so- 
ciety. Honors,  rewards  and  prizes  are 
given  usually  on  the  basis  of  accomplish- 
ment rather  than  on  the  basis  of  improve- 
ment, which  is  an  indication  that  the  school 
wishes  to  be  judged  by  results  attained 
rather  than  by  potentialities  developed. 
There  are  indications  that  our  social  life  is 
beginning  to  show  evidences  of  a  changing 
conception.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  folly  to  exact  the  same  standards 
for  our  entire  citizenship.  The  school  cur- 
riculum is  being  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  same  ideals.  We  have  differen- 
tiated our  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of 
different  groups.  The  children  who  were 
capable  of  working  with  abstract  material 
were  well  developed  through  our  old  cur- 
riculum, but  the  child  who  had  not  this 
power,  who  could  understand  and  cope 
with  a  situation  only  in  the  concrete,  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  realize  his  pos- 
sibilities. If  we  grant  that  the  finished 
product  of  the  normal  school  will  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  material  that  enters  the 
school,  we  need  to  investigate  the  age,  prep- 
aration and  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
student  body  to  forecast  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  finished  product  when  it 
leaves  the  portals  of  the  institution. 

An  examination  of  the  age  of  students 
on  entrance  will  show  that  they  are  enter- 
ing at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly.  I  in- 
vestigated the  age  and  teaching  experience 
of  the  high-school  graduates  entering  this 
year  and  also  of  the  class  that  entered  in 
1897.  I  chose  the  latter  class  as  it  was  the 
earliest  one  where  definite  records  were 
available.  I  found  that  the  people  enter- 
ing in  1897  were  on  an  average  21  years  of 
age  and  had  taught  nearly  a  year ;  whereas 
those  entering  this  year  were  18.5  years  of 
age  and  had  a  teaching  experience  of  .2  of 
a  year.   These  statistics  may  not  be  wholly 


reliable,  owing  to  the  narrow  range  of 
samples.  However,  they  tend  to  show  that 
the  average  normal-school  student  is 
younger,  more  immature,  and  less  experi- 
enced than  formerly.  He  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  a  high  school,  without  a  broad  out- 
look upon  life.  He  is  irresponsible,  lack- 
ing the  discipline  that  comes  from  the 
necessary  performance  of  duties  well  done. 
In  few  instances  has  he  ever  been  re- 
quired to  take  the  initiative ;  he  has  been  a 
follower,  not  a  leader,  in  any  worthy  en- 
terprise. The  students  come  from  high 
schools  which  have  entirely  different  stand- 
ards. Students  that  have  been  considered 
excellent  in  one  school  would  have  been 
ranked  in  the  poor  group  in  another. 
Some  of  them  come  from  large  high  schools 
where  one  finds  well-organized  curricula 
with  trained,  efficient  teachers,  while  others 
come  from  schools  taught  by  teachers  who 
have  themselves  had  no  training  beyond 
the  high-school  course.  Again,  some  stu- 
dents are  products  of  wholly  prescribed 
courses  while  others  have  had  the  privilege 
of  unlimited  elective.  From  young  people 
with  such  a  circumscribed  view  of  life, 
with  such  limited  experience,  and  with 
such  a  diversity  of  attainment  must  we 
make  our  teachers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  same  conditions 
must  be  met  by  all  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  are  more  helpless  than  are  the 
colleges  and  universities.  The  latter  insti- 
tutions through  their  organization  and  sys- 
tem of  inspection  have  a  means  of  knowing 
what  high  schools  are  doing  inferior  work, 
and  if  the  work  is  not  put  on  a  higher 
plane,  students  of  such  schools  are  refused 
entrance  other  than  by  examination.  The 
colleges  and  universities  also  have  definite 
requirements  for  entrance  to  their  several 
courses,  so  that  a  student  may  have  his 
high-school  diploma  and  yet  because  of  his 
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preliminary  work  be  unable  to  pursue  the 
course  which  he  might  desire.  We  realize 
that  there  are  many  deficiencies  in  this 
plan  and  that  sometimes  worthy  students 
are  hampered  unnecessarily  in  the  course 
they  wish  to  pursue,  but  the  normal  schools 
are  in  such  a  position  that  they  are  unable 
to  judge  as  to  the  adequate  preparation 
for  their  work  that  is  being  made  in  many 
of  the  secondary  schools.  The  student  who 
has  graduated  from  a  high  school,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  standard  of  scholarship  may 
have  been  and  no  matter  whether  he  is 
good,  poor,  or  indifferent,  must  be  accepted. 
I  have  in  mind  a  high  school  that  was 
dropped  from  the  accredited  list  of  several 
institutions  because  of  inferior  work,  yet 
the  normal  schools  in  that  state  were 
forced  to  continue  to  take  its  ill-prepared 
product,  doing  the  best  they  could  in  such 
an  embarrassing  situation.  It  would  seem, 
too,  from  the  survey  of  the  normal  schools 
of  Wisconsin  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to 
dispose  of  the  unfit  product  of  the  unfit 
schools  of  the  state  once  they  gain  admis- 
sion. 

The  nature  of  the  work  in  the  normal 
schools  must  be  conditioned  to  a  great  de- 
gree by  the  preparation  of  the  students 
entering  such  institutions.  When  the  pre- 
liminary training  has  been  meager,  poorly 
done,  and  inadequate,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  institution  that  is  preparing  these 
young  people  to  become  teachers  to  sup- 
plement and  make  good,  if  possible,  the 
deficiencies  in  their  early  training.  In 
many  instances  it  is  a  tedious  task  but  un- 
less it  is  done  we  shall  continue  to  move  in 
the  same  vicious  circle :  poor  teachers,  poor 
teaching,  inadequately  prepared  students, 
and  then  a  second  crop  of  poor  teachers. 
The  ideal  of  the  normal  school  as  a  pro- 
fessional school  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing people  how  to  teach  is  only  approxi- 
mated when  the  major  portion  of  its  time 


must  be  given  to  overcoming  the  deficiency 
of  early  training.  It  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate to  say  that  one  third  of  the  energy  in 
our  normal  schools  is  expended  in  teaching 
things  that  should  be  known  before  the 
students  reach  us.  However,  it  is  our  duty 
to  make  good  such  deficiencies,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  deplore  the  necessity  of 
doing  so,  until  we  devise  a  means  whereby 
they  may  be  better  done  in  the  lower 
schools.  If  our  students  do  not  know  their 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  we  must 
make  them  proficient  in  the  subjects  before 
it  is  worth  while  to  teach  them  how  to 
teach  these  subjects  to  other  people.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize,  for  example,  that 
advanced  courses  in  mathematics  are  not 
fruitful  for  the  person  who  is  handicapped 
by  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  elements. 

We  usually  find  three  kinds  of  courses 
offered  in  our  normal  schools :  academic, 
method  and  professional.  The  academic 
courses  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our 
students  an  opportunity  to  continue  ad- 
vanced work  along  a  certain  line,  or  for 
people  who  are  preparing  to  teach  certain 
subjects  in  the  high  school.  Students  who 
are  hoping  to  attend  higher  institutions  of 
learning  are  usually  encouraged  to  take  as 
much  academic  work  as  possible.  The 
method  courses  are  devoted  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  various  subjects,  such  as 
arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  etc.,  but 
because  of  the  poor  foundation  that  most 
students  have,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  the 
major  part  of  the  time  to  the  teaching  of 
the  subjects  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to 
discuss  intelligently  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  material  for  educational  purposes 
until  one  has  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial itself.  This  work  should  be  classified 
as  academic,  but  it  is  nearly  always  given 
under  the  guise  of  method.  The  third 
phase  of  the  work  is  the  strictly  profes- 
sional subjects ;  that  is,  psychology,  peda- 
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gogy,  school  management,  etc.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courses  is  to  give  an 
understanding  of  the  educational  process, 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
ends,  and  the  instruments  available. 

It  is  the  two  latter  aspects  of  the  work 
that  largely  differentiate  the  normal  school 
from  other  institutions  of  learning,  as  the 
method  and  professional  courses  are  sup- 
posed to  fit  consciously  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  We  may  aim  in  this  work  to 
have  our  pupils  able  to  interpret  mental 
phenomena,  understand  child  life,  and  pre- 
sent subject-matter  in  accordance  with  ap- 
proved methods,  or  we  may  aim  to  give 
them  such  an  insight  into  the  entire  edu- 
cational situation  that  they  will  be  equipped 
to  make  contributions  both  to  educational 
theory  and  practise.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  us  to  claim  the  latter,  although  there 
was  a  time  when  normal  schools  were  prone 
to  make  such  a  boast.  At  present  we  are 
willing  to  permit  the  universities  to  make 
this  boast,  which  some  of  them  are  finding 
difficult  to  maintain.  The  scope  of  the 
strictly  professional  work  depends  upon 
the  maturity  of  mind  of  those  trained,  and 
the  length  of  the  term  in  training.  When 
we  realize  the  limited  time  that  we  have 
our  young  people  and  the  deficiencies  in 
their  early  training  that  have  to  be  made 
good  before  we  erect  the  superstructure,  we 
begin  to  appreciate  that  the  scope  of  this 
work  of  necessity  must  be  limited.  We  can 
give  them  only  the  rudiments  of  psychol- 
ogy as  applied  to  education,  a  few  funda- 
mental principles  in  pedagogy,  some  idea 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  various 
subjects,  and  a  little  experience  in  the 
technique  of  class  management.  We  are 
criticized  by  certain  so-called  experts  for 
not  making  more  contributions  to  educa- 
tion, but  when  one  fully  understands  the 
task  which  confronts  us  he  will  be  more 
charitable  in  his  judgment.    Most  of  the 


members  of  our  faculties  are  interested  in 
a  further  development  of  their  subjects  and 
in  better  methods  of  presenting  them,  but 
human  energy  is  restricted  in  amount,  and 
the  more  pressing  problems  receive  first 
attention.  Did  normal-school  instructors 
teach  only  five  or  six  hours  per  week  and 
were  they  free  during  the  rest  of  the  time 
to  carry  on  original  and  experimental  in- 
vestigation, they  should  be  able  to  make 
many  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
educational  theory. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  our 
schools  will  have  an  experimental  depart- 
ment equipped  with  facilities  for  accurate 
investigations  in  education.  A  few  people 
consider  the  training  school  such  an  insti- 
tution, but  when  it  is  utilized  during  the 
entire  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
novice  some  command  of  the  technique  of 
teaching,  little  more  can  be  expected  of  it 
than  is  now  being  accomplished.  Could 
the  normal  school  perform  both  these  func- 
tions, the  cause  of  education  would  be  ad- 
vanced much  more  rapidly  than  at  pres- 
ent, but  when  we  face  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring our  students  for  work  in  the  public 
schools,  the  need  of  practise  is  the  first  and 
immediate,  if  not  the  larger  duty. 

In  speaking  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  normal  school  and  the  public 
school,  I  feel  that  I  can  take  an  unbiased 
point  of  view,  as  I  have  now  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  both  institutions.  I  shall 
speak  first  from  the  standpoint  of  the  per- 
son who  labors  with  teachers  without  first 
having  had  professional  training  other  than 
what  one  receives  from  an  academic  course 
in  college.  The  person  who  has  himself 
been  trained  along  pedagogical  lines  ap- 
preciates the  conditions  in  a  normal  school, 
but  one  who  has  not  is  apt  to  have  either 
an  exalted  idea  as  to  what  is  within  the 
possibilities  of  a  graduate,  or  an  idea  that 
such  training   as   has   been   received  is 
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worthless.  We  have  a  type  of  school  man 
who  believes  that  one  learns  through  doing, 
that  the  way  to  learn  to  swim  is  by  plung- 
ing into  the  water  and  making  the  effort, 
and  that  this  same  condition  applies  di- 
rectly to  teaching  school.  If  the  adminis- 
trator of  a  school  system  feels  that  the  nor- 
mal training  is  essential  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  he  goes  to  the  normal  school 
usually  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a 
finished  teacher,  one  who  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  teach  children  and 
get  results.  He  may  choose  a  young  woman 
of  good  personality  who  has  made  a  good 
record  in  the  school,  and  he  expects  that 
she  will  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  a 
situation  where  local  conditions  are  so  un- 
favorable as  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  one  old 
in  the  service.  He  will  then  proceed  to 
compare  her  work  with  that  of  an  experi- 
enced teacher  who  oftentimes  has  a  less 
difficult  position.  If  her  work  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  the 
other  person,  the  normal  school  is  criti- 
cized for  being  inefficient.  Not  long  since 
I  visited  schools  in  a  city  and  found  that 
the  largest  and  most  difficult  grade  in  the 
system  was  being  taught  by  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  a  normal  school.  Upon  asking  the 
superintendent  why  this  inexperienced 
girl  should  be  given  the  most  arduous  task, 
I  was  informed  that  the  other  teachers  had 
refused  to  undertake  the  work.  This  may 
be  an  exceptional  case,  yet  my  experience 
has  been  that  our  public  schools  give  very 
little  consideration  to  the  new  teacher. 
The  new  and  inexperienced  teacher  is 
often  given  the  work  that  the  other  per- 
sons in  the  system  do  not  wish. 

The  normal  school  is  prone  to  conceive  its 
chief  function  to  be  the  preparation  of 
students  to  organize  and  present  logically 
certain  subject-matter.  Consequently,  stu- 
dents consider  the  organization  of  subject- 
matter  in  the  various  departments,  discuss 


what  should  be  taught,  and  the  methods  of 
presentation.  Then  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  a  small  group  of  children 
in  the  training  school  these  same  subjects, 
in  accordance  with  the  point  of  view  that 
has  been  taught  in  the  methods  course ; 
that  is,  if  this  organization  is  sanctioned  by 
the  instructors  in  authority  in  the  training 
school.  If  such  organization  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  head  of  the  training  school, 
the  students  may  be  given  an  outline  from 
another  point  of  view  and  required  to  fol- 
low it  without  deviation.  Under  the  latter 
conditions,  it  is  better  to  attempt  to  imag- 
ine rather  than  to  describe  the  work  of  a 
student  so  trained  when  he  teaches  in  a 
school  system  that  has  no  outlined  course 
of  study.  It  may  seem  to  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  make  such  a  statement  but,  on  re- 
liable authority,  such  conditions  existed  in 
the  progressive  state  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1914.  To  be  sure,  to-day 
all  such  conditions  have  been  remedied. 
Our  normal  schools  tend  to  think  of  filling 
vacancies  with  their  product  without  al- 
ways considering  what  the  vacancies  de- 
mand, possibly  trusting  that  the  teacher 
recommended  will  be  sufficiently  attractive 
to  win  a  promotion  or  a  husband,  as  has 
her  predecessor.  In  either  case,  it  will 
mean  an  opportunity  to  place  a  graduate 
of  a  succeeding  class. 

When  a  normal  school  considers  its 
graduates  from  one  point  of  view  and  the 
public  school  looks  at  them  from  another, 
a  source  of  possible  friction  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. Most  misunderstandings  are 
caused  by  different  people  looking  at  the 
same  situation  from  different  angles  with- 
out considering  the  influence  of  different 
perspective.  In  projective  geometry  we 
sometimes  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
recognizing  a  familiar  figure  when  con- 
sidered in  different  perspective.  In  plac- 
ing our  graduates  it  may  be  difficult  to  see 
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the  view  that  one  of  necessity  should  have 
in  regard  to  public-school  conditions  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  for  the  pub- 
lic-school men  to  see  the  graduates  of  the 
normal  school  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  own  institution.  The  situation  may  be 
aggravated  by  the  one  condemning  the 
other;  by  holding  the  other  fellow  respon- 
sible for  the  difficulties  encountered;  by 
making  no  attempt  to  see  one  another's 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  improved  by  sit- 
ting down  and  counseling  together,  con- 
sidering the  problems  in  the  training  of 
teachers;  by  discussing  public-school  con- 
ditions ;  by  exchanging  views  on  the  edu- 
cational situation;  by  getting  firsl-hand 
knowledge  of  each  other 's  work ;  by  follow- 
ing up  the  work  of  the  students  after  fin- 
ishing their  courses ;  by  appreciating  that 
after  all  is  said  the  problem  is  a  common 
one.  No  matter  which  of  these  attitudes  is 
taken,  the  fact  still  remains  that  normal- 
school  students  are  recruited  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  that  they  are  returned  again 
to  the  public  schools  as  teachers.  When 
this  is  true,  it  would  seem,  that  is,  if  we 
are  sincere,  sane  and  worthy  of  our  hire, 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  have  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  each  other's  work, 
each  other's  problems,  each  other's  limita- 
tions. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  some 
of  the  factors  that  we  need  to  consider  in 
order  that  misunderstandings  may  not  per- 
sist. In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  training 
in  the  normal  school  should  furnish  a 
background  for  successful  experience. 
This  training  should  give  the  students  an 
understanding  of  child  life,  child  nature, 
instincts,  capacities  and  needs,  not  merely 
in  an  abstract  way  but  they  should  be 
taught  to  discover  these  manifestations  in 
real  living  children.  They  should  be 
taught  the  fundamental  principles  under- 


lying correct  instruction,  and  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  exemplified  in  a  concrete 
way  so  they  have  vital  meaning ;  they 
should  be  introduced  to  the  vast  field  of 
racial  experience  as  exemplified  in  the 
school  subjects ;  they  should  see  their  inter- 
relations, the  reasons  for  the  present  or- 
ganization, and  what  portions  furnish  suit- 
able material  for  children  at  their  different 
stages  of  development;  they  should  be 
given  experience  in  organizing  and  pre- 
senting this  material  to  children  at  the 
same  stage  of  development  as  of  those  they 
are  to  teach ;  and  they  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  teach  classes  that  approxi- 
mate in  size  those  they  will  find  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  the  second  place,  we  should  realize 
that  the  experience  gained  in  the  normal 
school  has  not  been  habituated,  that  the 
process  has  been  presented,  but  that  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  all  the  ele- 
ments are  wholly  serviceable.  If  one  could 
teach  in  the  training  school  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period,  habits  would  be  formed 
that  would  persist  even  under  the  strain  of 
conditions  found  in  the  public  schools. 
We  speak  the  language  of  the  people  in  the 
environment  in  which  we  are  reared,  and 
the  teacher  without  training  will  teach  as 
he  was  taught.  The  person  who  has 
changed  his  form  of  speech  will,  if  the  new 
form  has  not  been  carefully  habituated, 
revert  to  his  former  mode  under  stress  of 
excitement.  So  will  a  teacher  revert  to  the 
method  by  which  he  was  taught  when  the 
new  form  has  not  been  completely  habitu- 
ated. Sometimes  we  are  not  wholly  cog- 
nizant of  this  fact  when  recent  graduates 
of  professional  schools  do  not  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  people  in  the  outside  world. 
To  teach  well  means  that  a  series  of  com- 
plex habits  will  be  formed  and  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  we  can  do  more  than 
to  see  that  students  have  the  right  set. 
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The  completion  of  the  process  must  be  in 
the  service  of  the  public  schools. 

In  the  third  place,  we  should  be  cogni- 
zant that  the  graduates  of  a  normal  school 
will  meet  many  new  problems  in  teaching 
that  one  does  not  find  in  a  training  school. 
Most  of  the  teaching  in  our  training 
schools  is  under  controlled  conditions. 
The  material  is  criticized  before  it  is 
taught.  If  any  difficulties  arise  in  the  way 
of  discipline,  a  superior  authority  is  ever 
present,  to  whom  the  case  can  be  immedi- 
ately referred.  The  school  as  a  social  or- 
ganism can  not  be  most  favorably  under- 
stood as  there  is  little  or  no  relation  be- 
tween the  school  and  community  so  far  as 
the  teacher  in  training  is  concerned.  The 
necessity  for  assuming  the  initiative  on  all 
occasions  is  new  to  practically  all  our  peo- 
ple, as  few  have  had  a  wide  or  varied  ex- 
perience in  life ;  consequently  they  have 
been  confronted  by  relatively  few  new  and 
unexpected  situations.  Even  when  the 
training  is  given  in  a  public  school,  condi- 
tions are  not  the  same  as  when  they  take 
charge  of  their  own  school.  In  talking 
with  a  person  who  is  connected  with  a 
school  where  practise  work  is  carried  on 
both  in  the  model  school  of  the  institution 
and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  this 
teacher,  who,  by  the  way,  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  public-school  work,  told  me 
that  the  training  in  one  place  was  no  more 
effective  than  in  the  other  so  far  as  fitting 
people  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
conditions  they  would  meet  later. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  expert  supervision  of  the  work  of 
graduates  after  they  have  left  the  institu- 
tion. In  most  cases  the  graduate  is  not  a 
finished  teacher.  He  has  not  acquired  the 
technique  of  his  craft.  He  will  meet  new 
situations  with  which  he  will  be  unable  to 
cope  successfully  without  competent  advice. 
He  has  made  only  a  beginning  in  forming 


the  correct  habits  that  he  must  acquire  to 
be  successful  in  his  work.  Sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  that  confront 
the  novice  in  the  public  schools  is  essential 
on  the  part  of  the  supervisor.  The  criti- 
cisms given  to  students  are  mostly  sympa- 
thetic, frank  and  constructive.  This  needs 
to  be  the  type  that  prevails  in  the  public 
schools  if  the  work  is  to  be  most  effective. 
It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  a  teacher  will 
fear  criticism  and  suggestions  more  from 
his  principal  or  superintendent  than  he  has 
from  his  supervisor,  for  in  the  normal 
school  the  latter  is  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  teacher  while  in  the  public 
school  the  superintendent  will  be  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  a  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  work,  as  it  usually  rests 
wholly  with  him  as  to  the  teacher's  reap- 
pointment to  a  position.  This  attitude  will 
predominate  particularly  when  the  super- 
intendent visits  only  occasionally,  but  if  he 
is  a  constant  visitor,  the  teacher  will  be 
more  ready  to  discuss  his  real  problems 
when  he  realizes  that  the  superintendent  is 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  entire  situa- 
tion. Many  young  teachers  would  feel 
much  happier  and  develop  into  better 
teachers  if  they  had  careful  supervision 
during  the  first  two  years  of  teaching.  The 
superintendent  who  has  too  many  duties  to 
find  time  to  give  attention  to  the  super- 
vision of  his  teachers  should  not  employ 
those  who  have  not  demonstrated  their  abil- 
ity to  teach  successfully  and  get  the  de- 
sired results.  He  is  under  obligation  to  the 
children  under  his  charge  to  see  that  those 
to  whom  he  delegates  this  task  are  compe- 
tent. If,  however,  a  superintendent  has 
definite  ideals  which  he  wishes  to  attain,  if 
he  has  time  to  train  his  teachers  toward  the 
realization  of  these  ideals,  if  he  can  imbue 
them  with  the  idea  of  the  worth  of  this  ac- 
complishment, it  will  be  better  for  him  to 
employ  promising  young  people  who  are 
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relatively  inexperienced,  for  they  will  be 
much  more  pliant  and  much  more  easily 
moulded.  The  school  in  placing  its  gradu- 
ates should  be  conscious  of  these  different 
conditions,  and  recommendations  should  be 
made  accordingly.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
place  our  young,  inexperienced,  promising 
graduates  in  positions  that  will  foster  their 
growth  and  development,  as  there  are  so 
very  few  cities  where  adequate  supervision 
prevails. 

When  the  public  schools  can  approximate 
the  careful  supervision  of  work  that  is  given 
to  the  students  in  training,  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools  will  be  materially  increased. 
To-day  I  have  witnessed  a  grevious  blunder 
made  by  a  student  who  had  been  given 
rather  careful  directions,  and  had  he  not 
been  carefully  supervised,  it  would  never 
have  been  detected.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  the  lack  of  cooperation  between 
the  links  of  our  school  system ;  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition; it  is  important  to  consider  the  re- 
sults that  follow;  but  unless  we  can  devise 
means  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  this  analysis  will  be  of 
little  use. 

The  duty  of  the  normal  schools  to  their 
graduates  does  not  end  at  graduation.  They 
should  feel  a  responsibility  for  their  work 
in  the  field.  The  prestige  of  an  institution 
depends  upon  the  careers  of  its  graduates. 
Its  alumni  are  its  greatest  asset.  No  matter 
what  may  be  its  wealth,  no  matter  how  it  is 
equipped,  if  the  men  and  women  that  are 
sent  out  into  the  world  do  not  render  serv- 
ices commensurate  with  their  duties,  such 
an  institution  will  cease  to  be  influential  in 
our  social  organization.  The  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  normal  school  will  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  work  of  its  graduates  in  the 
community  in  which  they  teach.  If  their 
work  is  successful  both  in  the  school  room 


and  in  the  community,  this  will  enhance  its 
reputation.  We  lay  the  foundation,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  work  which  we  do  in  the 
institution,  but  my  recommendations  are 
that  we  should  do  much  more  than  we  are 
now  doing  to  continue  our  interest  in  their 
welfare  after  our  students  leave  us.  Some 
of  the  means  that  I  shall  mention  are  al- 
ready being  utilized,  while  others  are  given 
scant  recognition.  All  are  possible  and 
would  be  beneficial  if  put  into  execution. 

We  would  all  acknowledge  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  graduates  would  be  much 
increased  could  we  have  them  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years,  but  the  discussion 
here  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  means 
affecting  those  in  the  field,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  conventional  course  is 
two  years  in  length.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
three  years'  course  has  been  established  in 
our  own  state  for  people  preparing  to  teach 
in  high  schools  bodes  progress  in  the  future. 
When  we  turn  out  material  that  is  not  a 
finished  product,  and  can  not  be  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow 
it  into  the  field.  An  engine  is  an  essential 
part  of  an  automobile,  but  a  great  many 
automobile  manufacturers  depend  upon 
other  companies  for  their  engines.  The 
manufacturer  of  the  engine  stands  sponsor 
for  his  product  and  he  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  defect.  The  wholesale 
grocer  will  make  good  the  defects  in  an 
order  that  have  been  due  to  careless  pack- 
ing. If  this  is  true  in  the  business  world, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  expect  the  same  type 
of  responsibility  in  the  professions? 

The  best  method  of  following  up  our  work 
would  be  through  visitation  of  the  schools 
in  which  our  graduates  are  teaching.  This 
method,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  tried  many 
times  but  with  indifferent  success,  not  be- 
cause the  idea  was  wrong  but  because  it 
wTas  administered  unsystematically.  It  is 
thought  by  many  people  that  results  will 
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be  equally  good  if  any  member  of  a  faculty 
visits  a  graduate,  and  this  has  been  the 
principle  upon  which  most  of  these  plans 
have  been  based.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  all  members  of  a  faculty  could  not 
teach  mathematics  equally  well,  but  it  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  act  on  this  assump- 
tion as  on  the  one  that  asserts  that  any 
member  is  equally  able  to  be  of  assistance 
in  supervising  the  work  of  a  teacher.  If 
faculty  supervision  is  as  efficient  as  it 
should  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
one  for  this  work  who  is  thoroughly  trained 
and  competent  to  supervise  teachers;  one 
not  merely  capable  of  inspecting  the  work, 
but  able  to  make  constructive  suggestions 
that  can  be  utilized  by  the  teacher.  One 
argument  against  visitation  is  that  it  is  not 
practicable  because  the  graduates  of  any 
school  are  so  widely  scattered  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  visit  all  of  them  without 
great  expense.  It  is  true  that  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  visit  every  one,  but  most  of 
them  teach  the  first  year  or  two  within  a 
comparatively  short  radius  of  the  school. 
This  visitation  would  serve  not  only  to  give 
help  and  assistance  to  our  own  graduates 
but  it  would  also  intensify  the  influence  of 
the  school,  give  an  opportunity  to  get  first- 
hand reports  of  public-school  conditions, 
appreciate  their  needs,  and  create  a  better 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  extension  courses  offered  by  the  nor- 
mal schools  furnish  another  means  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  graduates.  Owing 
to  the  limited  time  that  our  students  are  in 
school,  many  courses  that  could  profitably 
be  pursued  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the 
student  can  not  be  taken.  The  extension 
course  affords  such  an  opportunity.  Again, 
courses  somewhat  allied  to  those  already 
pursued  have  much  more  meaning  after 
one  has  had  more  experience  and  realizes 
definitely  the  problems  that  confront  him. 
Such  courses  have  liberalizing  influences, 


serving  to  keep  alive  the  bond  that  already 
exists  between  the  alumnus  and  the  school. 
When  these  courses  are  given  by  people  who 
are  closely  identified  with  the  various  inter- 
ests of  the  school,  the  growth  of  the  alumni 
in  professional  interest  and  zeal  can  be  as- 
certained. The  problems,  too,  that  are 
being  met  in  the  field  are  better  under- 
stood. A  basis  for  the  construction  of 
courses  in  light  of  particular  needs  is  fur- 
nished. The  developing  resources  of  the 
school  can  be  utilized  and  the  ideals  for 
which  it  stands  can  be  disseminated.  The 
purpose  of  the  extension  work  that  is  usu- 
ally given  is  to  furnish  training  to  those 
who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  pro- 
fessional course,  and  while  this  is  a  wholly 
worthy  motive,  it  would  seem  that  it  could 
be  broadened  to  be  equally  advantageous  to 
our  graduates. 

Conferences  held  by  the  faculty  of  the 
school  furnish  another  means  whereby 
needed  assistance  can  be  given.  Many 
schools  hold  conferences  on  various  subjects 
with  the  people  in  their  zone,  which  are  of 
undoubted  value.  They  bring  the  alumni 
back  to  the  school,  keep  them  in  touch  with 
old  associations,  foster  the  natural  loyalty 
that  one  has  to  his  alma  mater,  give  the 
alumni  an  opportunity  to  criticize  their 
training  and  make  suggestions  for  future 
improvement.  These  conferences  are 
limited  in  their  influence,  however,  as  the 
cost  of  returning,  except  to  those  in  a  re- 
stricted area,  is  considerable,  particularly 
if  they  are  frequent.  This  handicap  can  be 
overcome  by  holding  them  in  centers  that 
are  more  easily  accessible  to  a  larger  num- 
ber. When  the  representatives  of  an  insti- 
tution make  as  great  an  effort  to  confer 
together  as  it  expects  of  its  graduates,  the 
bond  of  mutual  interest  will  be  strength- 
ened. Such  conferences  would  give  super- 
intendents greater  confidence  in  the  school, 
would-  give  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
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better  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the 
institution ;  they  would  realize  that  the  real 
interest  was  to  make  efficient  teachers 
rather  than  to  fill  vacancies  that  might 
occur.  Conferences  could  be  utilized  for 
getting  information  about  desirable  stu- 
dents who  are  fitted  by  scholarship,  tem- 
perament and  personality  to  become  teach- 
ers. The  necessity  of  getting  the  right  type 
of  young  people  to  enter  our  institutions  is 
a  problem  that  needs  to  be  given  serious 
consideration.  Means  that  can  be  utilized 
in  promoting  their  cause  should  be  wel- 
comed. 

Written  suggestions,  printed  matter, 
school  publications  are  avenues  that  should 
be  cultivated  to  keep  closer  in  contact  with 
the  alumni.  The  young  teacher  meets  prob- 
lems that  he  had  not  anticipated,  and  occa- 
sionally grave  situations  confront  him, 
about  which  he  needs  advice  from  older 
and  more  experienced  persons.  Good  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  at  the  right  time 
may  mean  a  successful  solution  of  a  situa- 
tion that  otherwise  would  be  disastrous  to 
his  career.  A  systematic  plan  should  be 
organized  in  the  school,  call  it  an  intelli- 
gence bureau  if  you  wish,  which  should 
have  for  its  specific  purpose  the  furnishing 
of  needed  assistance  by  giving  advice,  fur- 
nishing and  suggesting  supplementary 
material,  courses  of  study,  etc.  Any 
printed  matter  that  the  teacher  finds  worth 
while  for  his  own  classes  should  be  printed 
in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  supply 
copies  to  graduates  who  might  need  or  wish 
them.  It  has  been  a  revelation  to  me  to 
find  how  eager  former  students  are  to  re- 
ceive copies  of  material  that  we  have 
printed  for  use  in  our  own  classes,  an  indi- 
cation that  this  is  a  field  of  endeavor  that 
would  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
teachers.  The  cost  of  giving  assistance  in 
this  way  would  be  very  nominal. 

We  have  made  little  progress  as  yet  in 


analyzing  our  work  to  find  what  are  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  making  of 
efficient  teachers.  It  is  a  large  and  difficult 
problem,  one  that  would  require  years  ol 
patient  investigation,  but  this  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  giving  it  little  attention.  We  have 
changed  our  standards  from  time  to  time; 
we  have  made  changes  in  the  length  of  the 
courses;  we  have  made  changes  in  the  sub- 
jects of  study;  we  have  made  changes  in 
our  organization ;  but  we  have  no  accurate 
record  as  to  the  influence  of  these  changes. 
They  have  been  made  because  of  a  vague 
spirit  of  unrest ;  because  of  the  demand  for 
a  new  type  of  education,  due  to  changing 
social  situations;  because  of  criticism  on 
current  educational  practise ;  because  of  in- 
sistent demands  of  reformers.  In  most  in- 
stances these  demands  have  arisen  outside 
the  school,  so  consequently  we  could  hardly 
expect  quite  the  same  interest  in  the  effect 
of  these  changes  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  been  initiated  by  the  schools 
themselves.  Our  schools  have  not  been 
dominated  by  a  scientific  spirit;  we  act  in 
an  empirical  manner;  results  obtained  are 
not  tested.  Had  we  taken  a  scientific  atti- 
tude toward  our  problems,  we  should  have 
careful  records  of  our  data  as  a  basis  for 
judgments. 

We  have  given  little  attention  to  the  life 
histories  of  our  students.  If  we  could  have 
a  complete  record  of  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical ability  of  each  student,  both  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  in  high  school,  this  record 
would  hold  almost  unlimited  possibilities. 
If  such  records  could  be  kept  as  accurately 
and  completely  as  are  the  vital  statistics 
required  by  insurance  companies,  it  would 
be  possible  to  reach  a  valid  conclusion  in 
regard  to  our  students  on  entrance.  Should 
it  not  be  possible  to  evolve  a  plan  whereby 
we  could  have  a  better  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion of  our  teaching  material  than  now 
exists?    I  realize  the  social  problems  in- 
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volved  in  this  question,  but  if  we  hope  to 
make  any  material  improvement  in  instruc- 
tion, the  basis  for  the  selection  of  students 
in  our  schools  must  change.  We  should 
study  their  records  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  find  what  were  the  character- 
istics that  made  for  successful  work.  We 
should  endeavor  to  find  out  what  influence 
the  elementary  school  had  on  a  high-school 
career;  whether  the  development  continued 
normal,  whether  it  was  arrested,  or  whether 
there  was  an  increased  increment  in 
growth.  We  should  need  next  to  consider 
what  abilities  in  the  lower  schools  seemed 
to  forecast  success  in  the  normal  school; 
what  type  shows  greatest  development; 
what  were  the  factors  in  this  development ; 
what  had  caused  them  to  enter  the  normal 
— whether  the  reason  was  financial,  scholar- 
ship, convention,  parental  wish,  or  possi- 
bility for  future  career.  The  records  in  the 
lower  schools  should  be  checked  in  compari- 
son with  those  they  have  made  with  us. 
We  should  collect  them  in  sufficiently  large 
numbers  that  when  they  are  collated  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  advise  advantage- 
ously. It  is  a  long  step  to  this  ideal  from 
the  conditions  that  exist  to-day.  A  super- 
intendent of  schools  related  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  in  a  discussion  which  took 
place  in  a  conference  of  city  superintend- 
ents at  the  last  State  Teachers'  Association, 
nearly  every  superintendent  present  said 
that  normal  schools  in  this  state  do  not  ask 
credentials  from  the  high  schools  from 
which  their  students  come;  that  some  stu- 
dents who  have  been  unable  to  complete 
their  course  in  the  high  school  have  been 
admitted  to  the  normal  school  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  that  had  graduated.  The 
normal  schools  accepted  the  student's  word 
without  taking  the  precaution  of  checking 
his  record.  If  such  a  statement  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, it  shows  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  speed  the  day  when  we  shall  be  reju- 


venated! If  we  had  life  histories  of  our 
students,  we  would  be  able  to  judge  not 
only  what  factors  seemed  to  be  most  effica- 
cious in  preparing  them  for  our  work,  but 
we  should  be  in  position  to  know  what 
schools  have  the  highest  standards  in 
scholarship  as  exemplified  in  the  grades 
that  are  given.  When  the  high  schools  are 
not  even  asked  for  credentials,  we  can  see 
that  this  problem  is  not  acutely  conscious 
in  the  minds  of  the  normal-school  people  in 
this  state.  The  public  schools  are  just  as 
remiss,  and  the  following  instance  would 
indicate  that  they  are  more  spineless.  In 
addition  to  the  records  of  the  work  done  by 
the  candidates  entering  the  normal  school, 
we  have  asked  superintendents  to  recom- 
mend those  that  they  considered  possessed 
the  traits  desirable  in  a  teacher.  We  found 
superintendents  who  refused  to  rocommend 
any  of  their  graduates  and,  when  asked, 
gave  the  excuse  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise for  them  to  make  discriminating  state- 
ments. It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  one  who  assumes  this  attitude. 
The  vocabulary  of  a  schoolmaster  could  not 
do  it  justice. 

The  statistics  I  have  mentioned  that 
would  be  serviceable  to  us  in  meeting  our 
problem  adequately  are  possibly  not  so  im- 
perative as  the  need  for  careful  reports  on 
the  work  of  our  graduates.  A  record  of  the 
teacher's  work  in  the  field  is  absolutely 
essential  to  know  to  what  degree  the  right 
preparation  is  being  given.  If  a  report  for 
the  first  year's  work  could  be  given  that 
would  show  in  just  what  respects  the 
teacher  had  been  strong,  in  what  ways  defi- 
cient, in  what  respect  development  had  been 
made,  if  there  had  been  retrogression,  if 
his  influence  had  been  felt  in  the  commu- 
nity, whether  or  not  he  would  be  employed 
the  following  year,  and  many  other  facts 
that  would  be  pertinent  to  the  investigation, 
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it  seems  to  me  that  many  beneficial  results 
would  accrue. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  give  the 
schools  an  opportunity  to  check  results  of 
their  preparation.  For  example,  if  the 
school  has  established  a  course  in  reading, 
emphasizing  skill  in  reading  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  the  essential  factors  in  this 
aim  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  it; 
then  if  reports  show  that  students  so 
trained  were  securing  better  results  than 
teachers  had  secured  previously,  we  could 
be  reasonably  certain  that  this  added  incre- 
ment in  efficiency  was  due  to  the  training 
received.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  report 
showed  no  better  results  or  that  they  were 
not  so  good  as  formerly,  we  could  be  rea- 
sonably certain  that  our  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject  should  be  changed.  Had 
we  a  means  of  getting  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  graduates  of  our  school 
under  the  present  organization  in  depart- 
ments, in  comparison  with  what  it  was  when 
we  had  the  organization  of  a  few  years  ago, 
we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  defend 
or  criticise  in  an  intelligent  way  our  present 
procedure.  When  a  farmer  changes  the 
feed  ration  of  his  dairy  cattle,  he  imme- 
diately tests  the  results  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  change  has  been  profitable,  but 
we  make  changes  in  our  educational  proce- 
dure and  we  make  little  or  no  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  influence  of  the  new  and  different 
practise.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
have  a  bureau  of  statistics  or  investigation, 
whose  specific  duty  it  would  be  to  collect 
and  study  data  in  regard  to  our  students 
previous  to  entering  our  school,  during  the 
time  they  are  with  us,  and  also  while  they 
are  teaching  in  the  field?  Should  we  not 
be  better  able  to  advise  intelligently  as  to 
entrance  upon  the  work,  the  course  that 
would  be  most  helpful  to  pursue,  and  the 
type  of  position  which  would  be  best 
adapted  to  their  capabilities?   It  would  re- 


quire much  time  and  effort  before  any  such 
plan  that  could  be  devised  would  be  beyond 
the  tentative  stage,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  not  to  delay  longer  in  making  a 
beginning.  We  have  many  students  in  our 
schools  who  are  not  fitted  by  scholarship, 
personality,  temperament,  or  interest  to  be- 
come teachers.  If  we  had  a  more  scientific 
organization,  if  school  people  knew  that  we 
scrutinized  our  candidates  for  entrance 
carefully,  many  would  be  advised  to  enter 
other  pursuits  that  would  offer  better  op- 
portunity for  the  realization  of  their 
powers.  I  can  not  but  feel  that  in  the  dim 
future  such  means  will  be  evolved  and 
norms  established  for  measuring  the  efficacy 
of  educational  practise.  The  progress  made 
in  the  last  two  thousand  years  would  not 
offer  much  encouragement,  but  develop- 
ments in  the  past  decade  show  a  ray  of 
hope. 

Did  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties open  for  closer  cooperation  between  the 
normal  and  the  public  schools,  the  reaction 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  institutions. 
Closer  cooperation  would  mean  better  pre- 
pared students.  When  the  public  realizes 
that  better  prepared  teachers  are  funda- 
mental in  securing  better  school  conditions, 
they  will  wish  to  send  a  superior  class  of 
young  people  to  our  schools.  When  a 
poorly  prepared,  inefficient  person  with  a 
weak  personality  is  permitted  to  enter 
without  being  advised  otherwise  bv  the 
people  who  best  know  his  capabilities,  the 
future  teachers  are  bound  to  be  of  the  same 
type ;  but  when  these  people  are  counseled 
to  follow  the  line  of  endeavor  in  which 
their  talents  lie,  our  teachers  will,  as  a 
whole,  be  superior  to  what  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. Vocational  guidance  is  as  apropo  in 
the  teaching  profession  as  in  the  plumber's 
trade,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  we  are  followers  rather  than  lead- 
ers in  this  movement,  as  there  has  been  a 
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feeling  abroad  that  whoever  is  not  capable 
of  earning  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way 
may  become  a  teacher  or  a  farmer,  and  the 
advice  is  given  to  attend  either  a  normal 
school  or  agricultural  college. 

An  institution  that  is  training  for  pub- 
lic service  should  be  cjosely  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  the  people.  We  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  the  isolation  of  the  school  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint.  We  need  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  are  consistent  in  our  be- 
liefs. If  we  were  constantly  on  the  firing 
line  by  visiting  schools  and  teachers,  hold- 
ing conferences,  giving  extension  courses, 
furnishing  material,  being  in  constant 
communication  with  the  teachers  in  our 
zone,  we  have  possibilities  of  service  that 
are  now  unexplored,  inaccessible.  Accu- 
rate, first-hand  knowledge  would  thus  be 
available  as  a  basis  for  formulating  our 
ideals  in  a  practical,  concrete  way.  For 
example,  if  we  conceive  our  purpose  to  be 
the  training  of  people  to  fit  into  existing 
situations,  we  shall  have  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
realize  our  purpose.  If  we  conceive  it  to 
be  the  training  of  people  who  can  readily 
adapt  and  adjust  themselves  to  continuous 
innovations,  we  shall  have  a  background 
for  our  efforts ;  and  if  we  conceive  our  pur- 
pose to  be  to  cause  dissatisfaction  with  ex- 
isting conditions,  to  raise  ideals,  to  pro- 
mote educational  experimentation  and  in- 
vestigation, or  to  be  proselytes  of  a  new 
dogma — whatever  be  our  aim,  a  careful  in- 
vestigation and  analysis  of  our  problems 
will  aid  in  their  solution.  When  we  show 
that  we  are  as  acutely  interested  in  the  work 
being  done  in  the  public  schools  as  in  our 
own  problems;  when  we  are  using  every 
avenue  open  to  give  assistance  to  the  teach- 
ers already  in  service ;  when  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  institutions  are  open  to  those 
outside  as  well  as  within  its  walls ;  when  we 
can  focus  our  powers  on  the  relief  of  the 


most  aggravated  evils  in  the  educational 
situation,  then  will  our  sphere  of  influence 
be  widened  and  the  ideal  of  the  normal 
school  will  come  into  its  rightful  inheri- 
tance. 

If  we  pursue  the  line  of  work  that  has 
been  outlined,  it  would  seem  that  the  reac- 
tion would  be  conducive  to  a  broader  out- 
look on  the  part  of  normal-school  faculties. 
The  greater  the  opportunity,  the  more 
acute  and  intricate  the  problem;  the  more 
stimulating  the  environment,  the  greater 
will  be  the  challenge  to  the  power  and  abil- 
ity of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  made. 

The  routine  of  teaching  tends  to  narrow 
the  view,  restrict  the  outlook,  and  empha- 
size the  importance  of  minor  problems.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  many  rare  individuals 
who  are  not  confined,  who  are  not  limited 
by  the  confines  of  their  narrow  environ- 
ment, but  these  are  the  exceptional  people. 
I  realize  that  one  is  on  dangerous  ground 
when  he  makes  this  statement  before  a 
company  of  teachers,  but  in  our  moments 
of  reflection  most  of  us  will  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge.  I  appreciate,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  many  compensations, 
but  my  purpose  has  been  to  look  at  it  from 
the  negative  point  of  view.  We  need  to  be 
alert  to  our  larger  problems,  to  our  greater 
opportunities  that  we  find  beyond  the  re- 
stricted view  that  we  get  in  an  institution. 
It  rests  with  us  to  make  our  influence  felt 
in  the  communities  that  we  serve. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  the  preparation  of  our  students 
is  far  from  ideal;  that  our  public  schools 
have  no  definite  standards ;  that  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  the  normal  school  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  previous  training  of  its  stu- 
dents; that  much  of  its  work  must  be  the 
supplementing  of  earlier  training ;  that  the 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  normal 
school  to  the  public  school  is  viewed  differ- 
ently by  the  two  institutions ;  that  the  situ- 
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ation  needs  to  be  analyzed  carefully;  that 
both  should  see  they  are  working  on  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  problem;  that  the 
right  attitude  of  one  to  the  other  will  en- 
hance the  profession  of  teaching ;  and  that 
there  are  several  means  open  to  the  normal 
schools  for  securing  this  right  relation  and 
making  the  work  much  more  efficacious, 
which  if  executed  will  have  a  reaction  that 
will  be  conducive  to  social  progress. 

C.  E.  Maxwell 
Superintendent  of  the  Training  School 
Whitewater  State  Normal  School 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 

AMERICANIZATION    IN  CALIFORNIA 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  out  by  State 
Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  to  the  school 
superintendents  of  California,  under  date  of 
May  5,  1916.  The  California  State  Education 
Department  is  thus  the  second  to  attack  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  foreign-born 
from  the  state  point  of  view. 

Please  let  me  call  your  particular  attention  to  a 
phase  of  public  education  that  has  not  engaged 
much  of  our  attention  heretofore,  but  that  is  surely 
going  to  demand  it  in  the  near  future — that  is,  the 
education  and  the  Americanization  of  the  adult 
foreigner. 

Among  thoughtful  people  and  among  lawmakers 
is  growing  up  the  conviction  that  the  presence  of 
the  illiterate  foreigner  is  a  danger  and  a  menace 
to  us  and  to  our  institutions.  Under  present  condi- 
tions he  may  be  among  us  twenty  years  or  more, 
knowing  nothing  of  our  language,  open  to  none  of 
the  influences  that  tend  to  good  citizenship.  He 
can  be  guided  and  moved  by  the  intriguer  and  the 
boss  of  his  own  nationality,  but  can  not  be  touched 
by  Uncle  Sam.  Thus,  in  time  of  stress  or  danger, 
he  may  become  dangerous  and  threatening  in  the 
extreme  to  the  very  life  of  the  republic. 

It  is  coming  about  that  the  burden  of  teaching 
and  Americanizing  the  foreigner  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  educational  forces  of  the  commonwealth.  That 
means  us. 

The  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
has  been  created.  This  body  can  investigate  and 
plan  and  recommend — but  it  is  the  school  people 
who  must  teach.  There  are  75,000  illiterates  re- 
ported in  California.    There  are  over  half  a  million 


foreign-born  residents.  These  classes  are  becom- 
ing so  large,  as  compared  with  our  school  popula- 
tion, that  the  state  is  taking  cognizance  of  the 
matter  and  is  moving  toward  assuming  responsi- 
bility. 

At  present,  the  most  definite  way  to  reach  our 
adult  foreigners  is  through  the  night  schools.  The 
machinery  for  organizing  night  schools  is  at  hand 
in  every  school  district.  Any  school  may  establish 
a  night  school  by  action  of  its  own  board  of  trus- 
tees. It  must  provide  for  housing  and  maintaining 
the  night  school  itself,  as  it  will  get  no  additional 
public  money  until  its  additional  attendance  gives 
it  additional  apportionment  during  the  following 
year.  Free  text-books  are  furnished  by  the  state, 
however. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  two-fold;  first,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  shadow  of  coming  events; 
and,  second,  to  warn  you  that  those  schools  pro- 
posing to  meet  the  situation  by  opening  night 
schools  must  needs  add  to  their  September  budgets, 
to  their  special  taxes,  the  money  necessary  for 
opening  the  schools  and  maintaining  them  during 
the  first  year. 

If  this  office  can  give  you  any  further  informa- 
tion or  assistance,  please  be  free  to  call  on  us. 

SCHOOL,  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  AT 
LINVILLE,  LOUISIANA 

A  Eural  School  Letter  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  tells  us  that  Linville  is  a  rural 
community  far  from  the  railroad  in  a  hilly 
region  in  northern  Louisiana.  Five  years 
ago  it  had  all  the  marks  of  a  backwoods  com- 
munity with  no  ideals  for  growth.  Some  of 
the  marks  were  its  box-car  shack  used  for 
school,  its  farm  run  to  weeds,  and  its  tradi- 
tional school  open  from  four  to  six  months  in 
the  year.  The  beginning  was  made  by  the 
citizens  themselves — not  all  of  them  to  be  sure, 
only  the  more  energetic.  These  few  succeeded 
in  building  a  two-room  school  which  was  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  previous  school- 
house.  At  the  present  time,  the  two-room 
building  has  been  enlarged  into  a  fine  six-room 
structure  set  in  large  grounds,  sodded  with 
grass,  and  dotted  with  shade  trees.  It  has 
other  improvements  that  signify  a  growing 
community  with  definite  standards  of  its  own. 
There  is  a  shoproom  for  the  boys,  a  well- 
equipped  home-economics  department  for  the 
girls,  sanitary  drinking  fountain,  and  the  like. 
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Local  social  life,  formerly  of  no  community 
avail,  now  offers  interests  for  the  children,  the 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  the  older 
people  of  the  community. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  are  correspond- 
ingly progressive.  The  course  of  study  utilized 
fits  the  needs  of  the  community.  Its  health 
teaching  includes  problems  of  sanitation  and 
personal  hygiene  of  definite  importance  to  the 
children  and  adults.  The  reading  course 
selects  the  subject-matter  from  life  and  the 
nature-environment. 

The  most  forceful  factor  in  the  new  com- 
munity life  began  with  the  establishment  of  a 
school  farm  and  plant  nursery  of  about  two 
acres  as  part  of  the  public  school.  This  farm 
was  cleared  of  trees  and  brush;  stumps  were 
removed;  and  posts  cut  and  hauled.  The 
lumber  for  fencing  was  cut  on  the  land  and 
sawed  at  a  nearby  sawmill  on  shares.  All  this 
work,  including  the  building  of  the  fence,  was 
done  by  boys  with  the  assistance  of  the  prin- 
cipal. The  only  outlay  of  cash  for  this  con- 
struction was  $1.50  for  nails  and  barbed  wire. 

The  land  was  divided  into  plots  and  culti- 
vated by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  Fruit  trees  of  every  kind  suitable  for 
this  climate  were  planted  during  late  winter 
and  early  spring.  Hickory,  haws,  and  many 
other  trees  were  planted  and  later  grafted  and 
budded.  A  spray  was  added  to  the  equipment, 
and  lessons  were  given  in  spraying  fruit  trees, 
vegetables,  etc.  The  principal  and  the  boys 
made  excursions  through  the  neighborhood 
spraying  orchards,  potato  patches,  and  gardens 
to  destroy  injurious  insects  and  other  pests. 
These  excursions  afford  the  school  opportunity 
to  reach  the  patrons  direct  and  give  them  valu- 
able first-hand  lessons.  The  work  has  become 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  the  com- 
munity looks  to  the  school  for  advice  and  help 
of  this  sort. 

In  order  to  promote  the  social,  educational, 
agricultural  and  material  advancement  of  the 
community,  a  School  District  Fair  Associa- 
tion was  organized.  This  association  held  its 
first  annual  fair  on  October  16,  1914.  Among 
the  important  results  achieved  were  increased 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls 


for  their  opportunities  in  farm  club  work,  and 
the  new  community  interest  in  local  industrial 
possibilities. 

With  agricultural  cooperation  secured,  it 
was  comparatively  easy  for  the  community  to 
begin  other  phases  of  social  development.  The 
school  started  this  by  interesting  the  people — 
both  young  and  old — in  games,  which  were 
played  on  the  school  grounds.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  patrons  and  pupils  meet  on  the 
grounds  and  enjoy  themselves  playing  volley- 
ball, tennis  and  other  games.  Literary  soci- 
eties meet  in  the  school  building,  where  many 
things  of  community  importance  are  discussed. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  new  school 
with  its  new  relationship  to  the  community, 
only  the  smaller  children  attended  the  school; 
the  older  ones  sought  work  and  entertainment 
elsewhere.  At  the  present  time  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  community,  ranging  in  age 
from  21  to  26  years,  attend.  The  farmers  have 
learned  to  look  to  the  institution  for  help  in 
their  agricultural  problems.  They  find  it 
more  profitable  to  have  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  school  than  to  keep  them  at  work  on 
the  farm,  with  no  vision  of  their  own  and  no 
aid  beyond  that  which  they  themselves  can 
give. 

RUSSIAN  STUDIES  AT  CAMBRIDGE 

The  Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syn- 
dicate of  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  lectures  for  the  summer 
meeting,  1916,  the  principal  objects  of  study 
being  the  history,  modern  life,  literature  and 
art  of  Russia.  According  to  the  London  Times 
several  leading  scholars  in  Russia  hope  to  be 
able  to  take  part  in  the  meeting.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Baron  Nolde,  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office,  who  will  lecture  on  the  his- 
torical antecedents  of  the  Duma  and  on  the 
evolution  of  Russian  foreign  policy;  M.  Paul 
Milukov,  member  of  the  Duma,  who  will  lec- 
ture on  the  representative  system  and  on 
Balkan  politics;  Professor  Peter  Struve,  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  who  will  deal  with 
Russian  economics  in  the  past  and  with  eco- 
nomic prospects;  Dr.  A.  S.  Lappo-Danilevsky, 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  who  will 
give  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  science  and 
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learning  in  Russia,  with  special  attention  to 
historical  studies;  Dr.  Harold  Williams,  who 
will  lecture  on  the  nationalities  of  Russia. 
Professor  Vinogradov  will  lecture  on  "  Three 
Elements  of  Russian  Political  Life,"  dealing 
with  the  characteristics  and  relative  position 
of  the  people,  the  intellectuals,  and  the  gov- 
ernment; he  will  also  lecture  on  Russian  uni- 
versities. Professor  Pares  hopes  to  come  from 
Russia  for  the  meeting  and  to  lecture  on  the 
genesis  of  the  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement 
and  on  Russia's  Slavonic  policy. 

The  following  arrangements  have  also  been 
made:  Lord  Redesdale  will  give  a  lecture  on 
Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Sir  William  Mather  also  hopes  to  be  able  to 
lecture.  M.  Alexis  Aladin  will  deal  with  the 
labor  movement  and  Mr.  John  Buchan  with 
the  Russian  Army.  Mr.  John  Morse  hopes  to 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  his  recent  book,  "  An 
Englishman  in  the  Russian  Ranks."  Dr.  Hag- 
berg  Wright  will  lecture  on  Old  Moscow. 

In  the  History  Section  lectures  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  Holland  Rose  ("  The  Moscow  Cam- 
paign "),  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Canon  Master- 
man,  Mr.  J.  Travis  Mills,  and  others.  There 
will  be  a  short  course  on  the  Russian  Church 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frere.  Mr.  H.  Yule  Oldham 
will  lecture  on  the  geography  of  Russia. 
Among  other  lectures  on  literature  will  be  one 
on  Tolstoy  by  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude.  Mrs.  Rosa 
Newmarch  will  lecture  on  Russia  iconography 
and  modern  painting.  Dr.  Markham  Lee  will 
give  a  short  course  on  Russian  music,  with 
illustrations.  Mr.  Rothay  Reynolds  will  lec- 
ture on  the  Russian  theater. 

Lectures  on  Poland  will  be  given,  it  is 
hoped,  by  Mr.  Roman  Dmowski  and  Miss 
Laurence  Alma  Tadema. 

THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION 

A  memorial  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Govern- 
ment and  Science  "  has  been  addressed  by  the 
professorial  staff  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  South  Kensington, 
to  Lord  Crewe,  chairman  of  the  Governors. 
It  states: 

We  desire  to  lay  very  great  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  immediately  devising  means  for  send- 


ing a  larger  supply  of  able  young  men  who  have 
been  thoroughly  educated  in  science  as  part  of  a 
well-considered  curriculum  to  our  universities  and 
colleges.  This  would  provide  among  men  of  busi- 
ness, or  men  in  public  careers,  a  larger  proportion 
of  individuals  trained  in  scientific  methods,  which 
is  generally  recognized  as  of  great  importance. 

There  are,  it  is  stated,  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  young  men  of  real  ability  to  be  found  in  our 
state-aided  secondary  schools,  our  technical  schools 
and  classes,  and  our  evening  schools.  What  is 
needed  is  that  these  shall  have  better  opportunities 
of  being  well  taught,  and  better  chances  of  coming 
on  to  the  universities  and  colleges  of  university 
rank.  For  this  purpose  we  need  in  these  schools, 
above  all,  teachers  with  better  pay  and  better  pros- 
pects. It  is  impossible  to  get  the  best  results  as 
long  as  many  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are 
badly  paid,  and  have  not  as  yet,  like  so  many  other 
teachers,  even  any  prospects  of  a  pension. 

We  are  glad  that  the  board  of  education  have 
had  this  question  under  consideration,  and  hope 
that  remedies  will  be  found  for  some  of  the  more 
obvious  evils  that  arise,  at  an  early  date.  Among 
the  rest,  the  civil  service  examinations  need  careful 
consideration. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  universities  the  best 
boys,  so  many  of  whom  now  leave  the  state-aided 
secondary  schools  at  sixteen,  tempted  by  offers  of 
salaries  into  business  and  industry,  an  adequate 
number  of  bursaries  for  those  of  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  ought  to  be  provided  tenable 
at  these  schools.  These  should  be  followed  by  the 
offer  of  a  large  number  of  government  scholarships, 
adequate  in  value,  and  tenable  at  the  universities 
and  at  colleges  of  university  rank.  For  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes,  probably  half  a  million  a  year 
could  be  wisely  spent  with  results  to  the  nation  of 
the  most  valuable  kind. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  state  grants  to  universi- 
ties in  Germany  are  about  a  million  and  a  half  a 
year,  whilst  in  England  they  amount  to  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year. 

The  government  therefore  can,  in  our  opinion,  do 
great  service  to  national  education  in  ensuring  a 
more  adequate  position  for  science: 

1.  By  removing  obstacles. 

2.  By  giving  information  and  guidance  which 
may  be  of  service  to  parents  and  to  the  public  at 
large. 

3.  By  recommending  to  Parliament  considerable 
grants  of  public  money  in  the  directions  we  have 
indicated. 
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The  memorial  is  signed  by  the  following 
professors : 

H.  H.  Baker,  F.R.S.  (chemistry) ;  V.  H.  Black- 
man,  F.R.S.  (plant  physiology  and  pathology)  ;  W. 
A.  Bone,  F.R.S.  (chemical  technology — fuel  and 
refractory  materials)  ;  H.  L.  Callendar,  F.R.S. 
(physics)  ;  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter  (metallurgy)  ;  C. 
Gilbert  Cullis  (economic  mineralogy)  ;  W.  E. 
Dalby,  F.R.S.  (mechanical  and  motive  power  engi- 
neering) ;  S.  Dixon  (civil  engineering)  ;  J.  Bretland 
Farmer,  F.R.S.  (botany)  ;  A.  R.  Forsyth,  F.R.S. 
(mathematics) ;  A.  Fowler,  F.R.S.  (astrophysics) ; 
W.  Frecheville  (mining)  ;  Percy  Groom  (technol- 
ogy of  woods  and  fibers)  ;  E.  W.  MacBride,  F.R.S. 
(zoology) ;  T.  Mather,  F.R.S.  (electrical  engineer- 
ing) ;  J.  C.  Philip  (physical  chemistry)  ;  H.  G. 
Plimmer,  F.R.S.  (comparative  pathology)  ;  R.  J. 
Strutt,  F.R.S.  (physics) ;  Jocelyn  Thorpe,  F.R.S. 
(organic  chemistry)  ;  W.  W.  Watts,  F.R.S.  (geol- 
ogy) ;  A.  N.  Whitehead,  F.R.S.  (applied  mathe- 
matics). 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  POPULATION 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  two  papers  on  this  subject  were  read 
which  are  abstracted  by  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  J ournal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines 
showed  that  the  relative  number  of  the  marri-. 
ageable  of  both  sexes  in  the  population  has 
risen  considerably  since  1871,  but  that  the 
number  who  marry  is  proportionally  smaller. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  marry  later,  thereby 
shortening  the  productive  period,  and  for  the 
married  to  have  smaller  families.  A  great 
decline  in  the  birth  rate  had  been  the  result, 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  similar  decline  in  the 
death  rate,  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of  the 
population,  though  generally  on  the  down 
grade,  had  been  falling  more  rapidly  of  late, 
as  the  births  had  been  declining  in  number 
more  than  the  deaths.  The  distribution  of  the 
population  by  age  and  sex  had  been  materially 
affected.  In  regard  to  age,  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  children,  which  set  in  in  the 
late  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  first 
raised  the  proportion  of  adults  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  at  the  most  productive  ages.  It  also 
tended  to  lower  the  death  rate,  which  is  at  its 
lowest  during  adolescence  and  early  middle 
life.    But,  as  the  diminution  continued,  the 


people  of  middle  life  began  to  pass  into  the 
ranks  of  veterans,  among  whom  the  mortality 
is  almost  as  high  as  at  the  beginning  of  life; 
the  death  rate,  therefore,  tended  to  rise  and 
the  population  to  be  older,  not  by  reason  of 
greater  longevity,  but  from  the  lack  of  rein- 
forcements from  below.  As  the  numbers  at 
the  productive  ages  grew  smaller,  the  birth  rate 
tended  to  decline,  irrespective  of  less  or  later 
marriage  or  the  voluntary  restriction  of  child- 
bearing.  As  the  mortality  of  females  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  of  males,  and  as  it  is 
the  men  chiefly  who  emigrate,  the  balance  of 
sex  is  slowly  inclining  more  and  more  on  the 
side  of  women.  The  short  supply  of  children 
is  not  entirely  irremediable,  since  it  may  be 
somewhat  counteracted  by  the  measures  now 
being  put  into  force  for  the  preservation  of 
infant  life. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Nixon  discussed  the  effect  of  war 
on  national  vital  statistics.  He  analyzed  the 
statistics  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in 
France  and  Prussia  for  the  period  of  1868-73 
and  showed  that  both  countries  experienced  a 
rise  in  the  death  rate  in  1870  and  1871 — the 
increase  in  the  number  of  "  civil  "  deaths  being 
greater  than  the  number  of  "  military  "  deaths. 
This  was  especially  marked  in  the  case  of 
France,  the  number  of  "  civil "  deaths  being 
437,000  more  in  1870-71  than  in  1868-69,  when 
the  number  of  "  military  "  deaths  was  at  the 
most  150,000.  The  rise  in  the  death  rate  was 
felt  at  all  ages  and  shared  equally  by  the  two 
sexes.  Not  only  the  two  belligerents  but  the 
three  surrounding  neutral  states  of  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Switzerland  all  showed  a  period 
of  maximum  mortality  in  1871.  England  and 
Wales  remained  unaffected.  After  the  war, 
rapid  recoveries  set  in  in  all  countries  except 
Prussia,  the  death  rate  in  France  falling  in 
1872  to  22  per  thousand,  the  lowest  on  record. 
A  serious  fall  in  fertility  was  experienced  by 
France  and  Prussia  in  1871,  and  the  three 
neighboring  neutrals  similarly  suffered  a  re- 
duction in  their  birth  rates.  There  was  a  sud- 
den decrease  in  marriage  rates  in  France  and 
Prussia  in  1870;  it  was  partly  made  up  in  1871 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace;  but  the  year  1872 
was  a  "  boom  "  year  in  both  countries,  the  mar- 
riage rate  reaching  the  highest  on  record. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Ernest  Martin  Hopkins  has  been  elected 
president  of  Dartmouth  College  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Ernest 
Fox  Nichols,  who  has  accepted  a  chair  of 
physics  in  Yale  University.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of 
1901,  and  immediately  after  graduation  be- 
came personal  secretary  to  President  William 
Jewett  Tucker,  now  president-emeritus.  In 
1905  he  was  promoted  to  be  secretary  of  the 
college,  a  position  which  he  filled  until  1910. 
He  has  since  been  employed  by  business  houses 
in  Boston. 

J.  H.  Crabbe,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  State  Normal  College 
at  Greeley,  Colo.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Z.  X.  Snyder. 

Joseph  M.  Tilden,  instructor  at  the  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
has  been  elected  president  of  Lombard  College, 
Galesburg,  111. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  Wesleyan 
University  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  and  Henry  B. 
Hutchins,  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  degree  of  master  of  arts  was 
conferred  on  Albert  B.  Meridith,  assistant 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
New  Jersey. 

Henry  Franklin  Cutler,  president  of 
Mount  Hermon  School,  Mount  Hermon,  Mass., 
has  been  made  a  doctor  of  civil  laws  by  Syra- 
cuse University. 

The  trustees  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
on  June  13,  passed  resolutions  of  appreciation 
of  the  twenty-five-year  period  of  service  by 
President  Thwing,  as  follows: 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Adelbert  College  of 
Western  Eeserve  University  and  of  Western  Ke- 
serve  University  desire  to  make  recognition  of 
their  personal  and  official  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  done  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  he  has  rendered  as  president 
of  these  institutions.  The  quarter  of  a  century 
which  he  has  filled  is  replete  with  statesman-like 
efforts,  and  has  been  abundantly  blessed  with  rich 


rewards.  His  patient  oversight  of  the  immediate 
work  committed  to  him,  his  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  efficiency;  his  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  needs  of  modern  education;  his  relationship 
to  the  larger  obligations  of  the  city  in  which  he 
has  been  an  honored  resident;  and  his  conspicuous 
ability  in  leadership  and  endeavor  calls  for  this 
expression  and  record  of  gratefulness.  He  has 
built  wisely  upon  the  ancient  foundations,  and  has 
seen  the  superstructure  of  his  ambitions  rise  into 
the  hopeful  atmosphere  of  this  present  century. 
So  that  the  direction  given  by  his  guiding  hand,  to 
these  institutions  of  religion  and  learning,  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  ultimate  accomplishments,  that 
shall  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind.  The  boards  of  trustees  lay 
this  grateful  tribute  at  his  feet  and  thus  voice 
their  sincere  appreciation  of  his  accomplishments. 

The  gift  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dean  Ezra 
Ripley  Thayer,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
was  announced  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College.  The 
portrait,  which  is  the  work  of  the  artist  Gau- 
gengigl,  was  presented  by  Messrs.  William 
Rand,  Jr.,  William  H.  Dunbar,  William  G. 
Thompson,  George  B.  Nutter  and  Charles  E. 
Shattuck.  In  making  the  gift  to  the  univer- 
sity these  men  offered  it  "  not  only  as  a  tribute 
of  friendship  and  affection,  but  in  the  hope 
that  its  presence  may  serve  to  remind  the  stu- 
dents there  of  the  noble  character,  profound 
learning  and  high  professional  ideals  of  the 
late  Dean  Thayer." 

A  portrait  of  Professor  Francis  M.  Burdick, 
painted  by  Edwin  B.  Child,  has  been  presented 
by  the  senior  class  of  the  Columbia  University 
Law  School,  to  be  hung  in  the  university's  law 
library.  Professor  Burdick,  who  is  the  author 
of  many  works  on  law,  retires  this  year  after 
twenty-five  years  service  at  Columbia. 

Judge  Oliver  A.  Harker,  LL.D.,  dean  of 
the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  resigned  this  position.  Judge  Harker  has 
been  connected  with  the  law  school  of  the  uni- 
versity for  many  years.  As  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  he  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  law  school  and  was  subsequently 
called  to  the  deanship  of  the  school. 

At  the  Western  Reserve  University  Dr. 
James  Crosby  Chapman  has  been  promoted  to 
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be  associate  professor  of  experimental  educa- 
tion. 

M.  Leon  Dupriez,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  visiting  lecturer  on 
government  at  Harvard  University,  will  give 
at  the  invitation  of  the  division  of  education 
a  half -course  during  the  second  half  of  the 
academic  year  1916-17  on  "  Education  in 
France  and  in  Neighboring  Countries."  It 
will  be  conducted  in  English  and  may  be 
counted  by  properly  qualified  students  as  a 
half-course  toward  the  degrees.  It  will  be 
open,  through  Radcliffe  College,  to  women  stu- 
dents, and  may  be  taken  by  teachers  in  service 
registered  in  the  department  of  university  ex- 
tension. 

Appointments  to  the  Columbia  College  fac- 
ulty have  been  made  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn, 
and  the  transfer  of  Professor  L.  A.  Loiseaux  to 
Barnard  College.  Professor  Roscoe  Guernsey 
takes  the  place  of  Professor  Cohn,  and  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Nelson  goes  to  the  seat  held  by 
Professor  Loiseaux.  Both  appointments  ex- 
pire June  30,  1918.  Appointments  to  the  fac- 
ulty for  the  three-year  term  ending  June  30, 
1919,  have  also  been  made,  the  appointees  being 
the  following :  Henry  A.  E.  Chandler  (eco- 
nomics), vice  Henry  R.  Seager;  Bergen  Davis 
(physics),  John  Erskine  (English),  Edward  J. 
Fortier  (French),  Herbert  E.  Hawkes  (mathe- 
matics), Carlton  Hayes  (history),  F.  W.  J. 
Heuser  (Germanic  languages),  Adam  Leroy 
Jones  (director  of  university  admissions), 
Raymond  C.  Knox  (chaplain),  Dean  P.  Lock- 
wood  (classical  philology),  Daniel  G.  Mason 
(music),  Frank  G.  Moore  (classical  philology), 
Lewis  P.  Siceloff  (mathematics),  Harrison  R. 
Steeves  (English),  George  Y.  Wendell  (phys- 
ics), F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  (philosophy), 
Robert  S.  Woodworth  (psychology),  Clarence 
H.  Young  (Greek). 

IsiDOPt  Loeb,  professor  of  political  science, 
has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  school  of  com- 
merce of  the  University  of  Missouri  to  succeed 
Dean  H.  J.  Davenport,  who  has  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  the  graduate  work  at  Cornell 
University. 


Professor  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  dean  of  the  college  of 
commerce  and  supervisor  of  evening  courses, 
has  resigned  from  the  latter  position  to  give 
his  entire  attention  to  the  college  of  commerce. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Talbert  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  evening  courses. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Marshall  Soloman 
Snow,  A.B.  (Harvard,  '65),  who  was  succes- 
sively submaster  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
High  School,  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  professor  of  Latin  and 
principal  of  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  Nash- 
ville University.  In  1870  he  became  professor 
of  Belles  Lettres  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  serving  later  as  professor  of 
history,  registrar,  dean  and  acting  chancellor. 
He  retired  in  1912. 

Ernest  Lacy,  for  many  years  professor  of 
English  in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, an  accomplished  playwright,  died  on 
June  17,  aged  fifty-three  years.  • 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Western  Reserve 
University  have  accepted  a  gift  of  $110,- 
000  from  Mr.  John  L.  Severance,  of  Cleveland, 
to  found  a  chair  of  religious  education  in  the 
university.  This  chair  is  to  bear  the  name  of 
Severance  and  is  established  in  the  memory  of 
the  founder's  father,  Mr.  L.  H.  Severance.  The 
Severance  family  has,  for  three  generations, 
been  identified  with  the  higher  education  and 
religious  interests  of  Cleveland.  The  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  chair  is  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Williams,  who  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland  two 
years  ago  and  who  is  now  taking  postgraduate 
studies  in  Columbia  University.  He  will  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  chair  in  the  academic 
year  of  1917-18. 

The  Irish  Fellowship  Club  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago has  established  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois the  Irish  Fellowship  Foundation  for  the 
promotion  of  an  interest  in  Gaelic  studies.  It 
has  made  an  appropriation  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars  for  the  support  of  this  foundation  for 
the  academic  year  1916-17.   The  University  of 
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Illinois  will  probably  appoint  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd, 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  former  secretary  of  the 
Gaelic  Society,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  research 
into  Gaelic  history  and  literature  on  this 
foundation  during  the  coming  year.  This 
foundation  is  the  immediate  result  of  a  presen- 
tation of  the  cause  of  Irish  history  and  litera- 
ture by  President  E.  J.  James  and  Dr.  Ger- 
trude Schoepperle  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Fellowship  Club  in  Chicago.  Justice 
John  P.  McGoorty  is  its  president;  Ryan 
Twomey  the  recording  secretary,  and  James 
O'Shaughnessy  the  corresponding  secretary. 

Gifts  of  $43,000  to  Smith  College  are  an- 
nounced. Walter  Scott,  of  JSTew  York,  gave 
$13,000;  Galen  L.  Stone,  of  Boston,  $15,000, 
and  Frank  Mason,  of  Akron,  O.,  $15,000;  the 
latter  as  a  memorial  to  his  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mason. 

Joseph  Forte,  who  died  at  Barbados  on 
April  11,  bequeathed  his  plantation  "  Ben- 
netts," with  the  residue  of  his  estate  in  Bar- 
bados, to  Codrington  College  in  that  island. 
The  value  of  the  bequest  is  expected  to  be  not 
less  than  £10,000. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  of 
New  York  City  on  June  14,  Dr.  Abraham  Flex- 
ner  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  acting  city  superintendent, 
after  conference  with  the  board  of  superintendents, 
be  requested  to  inform  the  board  of  education: 

1.  Whether  there  are  among  the  21,000  teachers 
and  principals,  any  teachers  and  principals  at  all 
who  in  point  of  efficiency  are  below  the  reasonable 
standard  that  should  be  enforced  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupils  of  the  city; 

2.  How  failure  to  proceed  against  said  teachers 
and  principals  in  the  past  is  to  be  accounted  for; 

3.  What  procedure  or  method  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  eliminating  in- 
efficient teachers  and  principals. 

The  Cornell  University  faculty,  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  on  June  5,  voted  with  virtual 
unanimity  to  continue  its  long-established  pol- 
icy of  not  conferring  honorary  degrees.  The 
question  had  been  discussed  in  meetings  of  the 
alumni,  and  the  committee  on  the  semi-centen- 
nial had  considered  it  with  reference  to  the 
program  of  the  exercises  to  be  held  in  1918. 


It  had  come  to  the  faculty  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  the  president  inviting  the  faculty 
to  express  its  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  vote 
was  taken  after  a  hearing  of  arguments  for  and 
against.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  faculty  that  its  vote  would 
settle  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
question  of  honorary  degrees  is  understood  to 
be  a  question  of  educational  policy,  and  ques- 
tions under  that  head  are  by  a  well-established 
custom  at  Cornell  referred  by  the  board  of 
trustees  to  the  faculty  for  determination. 

When  the  members  of  the  flying  corps  at 
Harvard  asked  permission  to  establish  an  avia- 
tion school  on  Long  Island  this  summer,  the 
faculty  refused  to  sanction  the  plan  if  the 
name  "  Harvard  Aviation  School "  or  any 
other  name  in  which  "  Harvard  "  appeared  were 
used.  The  reason  given  for  the  faculty's  ac- 
tion is  that  aviation  is  too  dangerous  at  present 
and  that  the  university  would  stand  morally 
responsible  for  the  death  or  injury  of  its  stu- 
dents if  they  occurred  at  the  summer  school, 
though  the  camp  were  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity only  by  name.  The  term  "  Harvard 
Flying  Corps  "  has  been  used  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  some  forty  students  in  order  to  aid 
them  in  raising  funds  among  undergraduates 
and  alumni  of  the  university,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  faculty  came  after  $16,000  had  been 
raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  instruction. 
President  Lowell  and  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, however,  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  to 
establish  a  school  at  Long  Island,  and  no  inter- 
ference will  be  made  if  the  members  of  the 
corps  wish  to  open  the  camp. 

According  to  the  Amsterdam  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  the  Handelsblad  states 
that  very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  Flemish  University  at  Ghent  under 
German  administration.  Only  four  of  the 
Ghent  professors  are  willing  to  cooperate  and 
of  these  only  one  is  a  Belgian,  M.  W.  de 
Vreese.  The  three  others  are  a  German, 
Stober,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Ghent;  a  Luxem- 
burg man,  Hoffmann;  and  a  Dutchman, 
Logeman,  also  for  twenty-five  years  teacher  of 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon.    The  other  profess- 
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ors  are  said  to  have  refused — among  them  Pro- 
fessors Paul  Fredericq  (whose  imprisonment 
has  lately  been  announced  in  the  papers),  A. 
Yercoullie,  C.  de  Bruyne  and  J.  MacLeod. 
The  Nieuwe  Courant  says  that  the  report  of 
the  arrest  of  Professor  Paul  Fredericq,  who  is 
so  much  esteemed  in  Holland,  will  be  received 
in  wide  circles  with  dismay.  The  reason  of 
his  arrest  and  of  that  of  Professor  Pirenne  is 
to  be  sought  in  their  refusal  to  teach  at  the 
Ghent  University,  now  that  it. has  been  made 
into  a  Flemish  institution  by  the  German 
administration.  The  Echo  Beige  says  that 
Professor  Pirenne,  who  is  a  distinguished  his- 
torian, has  been  removed  to  Germany  and 
placed  in  the  prisoners'  camp  at  Crefeld. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE  PATRIOTISM  AND  RECIPROCITY 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  world  was  young 
and  I  was  a  freshman,  I  served  on  a  committee 
whose  province  it  was  to  raise  funds  wherewith 
to  finance  a  freshman  crew.  The  promising 
alumni  were  apportioned  among  us,  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  it  became  my  duty  to 
wait  upon  was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  man  of  high  per- 
sonal character  and  recognized  standing  as  a 
just  and  able  jurist. 

He  received  me  pleasantly,  showed  a  reason- 
able interest  in  the  situation,  and  made  ap- 
propriate financial  response  to  my  appeal. 
Then,  as  I  was  expressing  our  thanks  and  tak- 
ing my  leave,  he  remarked,  half  as  if  thinking 
aloud :  "  My  college  days  seem  pretty  long  ago. 
The  only  reminders  I  have  of  them  are  like 
this." 

His  words  did  not  make  much  impression  on 
me  at  the  time ;  I'd  got  what  I  wanted  and  was 
off  for  the  next  victim  on  my  list ;  but  in  later 
years  they  have  often  come  back  to  me,  and, 
with  them,  a  train  of  thought  that  leads  in- 
evitably to  a  conclusion.  That  conclusion  is 
that  the  American  university,  with  all  the  mod- 
ern sharpening  of  its  eyesight  for  the  main 
chance,  is  unaccountably  blind  to  a  policy,  not 
only  eminently  proper  in  itself,  but  also  more 
effective,  I  believe,  than  any  other  toward  the 
material  results  so  eagerly  sought. 


In  the  campaign  for  funds  upon  which  the 
university  administration  of  to-day  expends 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  energies,  a  de- 
voted body  of  alumni  should  and  probably  do 
offer  the  most  productive  field.  Of  course  there 
are  occasional  large  gifts  and  bequests  from 
outsiders,  but  the  patriotism  of  wealthy  or 
well-to-do  graduates  of  an  institution  should 
give  a  far  more  reliable  response  to  such  ap- 
peals. Such  patriotism  exists  to  a  degree  at 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  confess  I 
marvel. 

National  patriotism,  while  sentimental  in 
its  ebullitions,  has  always  rested  on  the  sound- 
est of  material  grounds.  The  interests  of  the 
state  are  essentially  and  substantially  one  with 
the  interests  of  its  humblest  citizen.  Thucy- 
dides  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Pericles  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  better  to  be  a  poor  man  in  a 
prosperous  state  than  a  rich  man  in  one  that  is 
fallen  and  decrepit.  Moreover,  by  its  many 
offices  of  public  benefit  at  home  and  protection 
abroad,  the  state  stands  constantly  and  con- 
spicuously before  all  good  citizens  as  a  veri- 
table alma  mater,  and  the  love  of  the  soil  that 
gave  us  birth,  however  disinterested  it  may 
seem,  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
due  reciprocity  for  benefits  received.  As  Cal- 
houn phrased  it : 

I  know  of  but  one  principle  to  make  a  nation 
great  .  .  .  and  that  is  to  protect  every  citizen  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  his  business.  .  .  .  Protection 
and  patriotism  are  reciprocal. 

In  what,  now,  does  a  man's  patriotism  for 
his  university  or  college  originate?  I  hold 
that,  as  it  stands,  our  feeling  for  this  so-called 
alma  mater  is  purely  emotional  and  largely 
artificial.  We  received  four  years  of  educa- 
tion at  this  or  that  institution,  for  which  edu- 
cation we  paid  and  worked,  as  at  earlier  schools. 
Also  we  formed  a  circle  of  friends  and  became 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  group  rivalry  born 
largely  of  our  university's  athletic  contests 
with  other  institutions.  This  last  element,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  together  with  a  certain 
sheep-instinct  and  a  tendency  to  be  and  to  do 
what  we  are  expected  to  be  and  do,  goes  farther 
than  anything  else  in  creating  and  maintain- 
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ing  whatever  feeling  there  is.  If  I  am  right, 
even  in  a  measure,  is  not  this  rather  ridiculous 
in  grown  men?  — a  woeful  confession  of  in- 
adequacy in  the  college,  in  that  the  alma  mater 
in  name  has  never  had  the  heart  or  the  good 
sense  to  become  an  alma  mater  in  fact,  holding 
her  alumni  to  her  by  the  firmest  of  all  bonds,  a 
consciousness  of  mutual  care  for  each  other's 
well-being,  progress,  and  achievement? 

If  my  old  judge  had,  within  the  year  after 
his  elevation  to  the  bench,  received  the  LL.D. 
from  his  college,  would  he  have  made  the  re- 
mark he  made  to  me  in  parting?  I  think  not. 
He  would  have  felt  that  his  alma  mater  was 
not  merely  a  far  distant  recollection,  that  her 
interest  in  him  was  a  living  thing,  quite  apart 
from  what  she  could  get  out  of  him;  he  would 
have  realized  that  she  took  pride  in  his  suc- 
cess as  her  own,  and  stood  waiting  to  bestow 
the  accolade.  Human  nature  is  very  human; 
we  all  of  us — perhaps  most  of  all  the  best  and 
the  strongest — crave  in  the  bottom  of  our  souls 
the  outward  signs  of  others'  approbation — 
even  flattery  if  you  please;  and  the  best  and 
strongest  hide  the  craving  most  carefully, 
even  from  themselves.  Approbation  from  those 
whose  province  it  should  be  to  apportion  it 
fairly  and  bestow  it  justly  we  value  most  of  all. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  principles, 
if  principles  they  can  be  called,  upon  which 
our  institutions  of  learning  now  bestow  their 
honorary  degrees.  In  the  first  place  they  try 
to  decorate  their  commencements  and  their 
lists — to  advertise  them,  as  it  were — by  the  in- 
clusion of  several  eminent  names.  Usually 
there  is  no  especial  reason  for  any  especial 
name  from  the  standpoint  of  the  institution  or 
the  degree,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  recipient  is  more 
or  less  blase  in  the  matter  of  such  "  honors." 
Then  there  is,  sometimes,  a  man  or  two  whose 
degree  stands  for  financial  benefits  received  or 
hoped  for,  and  the  whole  is  rounded  off  with  a 
few  haphazard  selections,  occasionally  the  re- 
sult of  wire-pulling,  but  more  often  born  just 
of  somebody  happening  to  think  of  somebody 
whom  it  would  be  nice  to  "  honor." 

In  some  lists  I  have  detected  what  might  be 
called  a  tendency  to  favor  alumni  under  the 
last  of  the  three  categories  above  noted,  but 


never  as  the  result  of  any  established  prin- 
ciple, much  less  of  any  established  system,  for 
in  the  selection  one  is  taken  and  another  left 
with  scant  reference  to  deserts. 

After  all,  it  is  the  system  and  the  principle 
that  would  count  and,  above  all,  the  knowl- 
edge among  the  alumni  that  their  alma  mater 
had  such  a  principle  and  that  the  principle  was 
vital  enough  to  give  birth  to  effective  action. 

It  would  not  entail  very  much  more  labor  for 
any  one;  merely  a  faculty  committee  made  up 
of  a  live  representative  from  each  department, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep  track  of  the 
graduates  and  to  report  and  weigh  whatever 
each  man  had  accomplished  in  the  year  or 
whatever  honorable  place  he  had  attained.  The 
customary  committee  of  trustees  could  hardly 
know  about  such  things,  even  if  it  tried. 

Under  such  a  system  the  lawyer  made  a 
judge  of  a  superior  court  would,  barring  spe- 
cial reasons  contra,  receive  his  LL.D.  within 
the  year,  for  promptness  is  of  the  essence  of 
my  argument;  the  author  of  an  important 
book,  whoever  might  make  good  in  any  man- 
ner of  creditable  achievement,  scholarly  or 
public,  would,  with  equal  certainty,  receive 
the  degree  appropriate  to  his  work.  It  would 
be  his  own  alma  mater  who  was  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud and  reward  him  when  recognition  and 
reward  were  new  and  most  prized  and  not 
when,  full  of  honors,  he  might  cynically  and, 
as  a  rule,  justly  look  upon  the  recognition  more 
as  a  bit  of  self -advertising  for  the  institution 
than  as  a  bestowal  upon  him.  There  are  other 
things  that  could  be  done  toward  the  same  end : 
— alumni  honor  lists,  autorial  bibliographies 
of  alumni  works,  etc.,  but  the  honorary  de- 
grees offer  the  readiest  means  of  effective  ac- 
tion. 

I  hardly  think  any  one  will  dispute  with  me 
as  to  the  propriety  of  what  I  suggest,  and  yet, 
in  view  of  modern  tendencies,  I  fear  that  its 
propriety  alone  would  serve  as  a  feeble  argu- 
ment for  its  adoption.  Let  me,  then,  in  closing, 
even  at  the  cost  of  repetition,  bring  it,  in 
terms,  within  scope  of  the  activities  of  every 
college  president  in  the  country.  Is  there  one 
of  you  who  pretends  to  the  faintest  knowledge 
of  men — of  the  merest  rudiments  of  human 
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nature — who  can  not  see  the  results  of  such 
a  policy?  the  inevitable  effect  upon  alumni, 
born  of  the  knowledge  that  their  true  alma 
mater  was  keenly  watchful  over  their  careers, 
proud  to  own  and  prompt  to  reward  good  work 
done  and  successes  achieved?  Here  would  be 
a  foundation  and  a  reason  for  academic  pa- 
triotism very  real  and  very  vital;  more  potent 
far  than  now  exists.  The  graduate  would  come 
to  realize — slowly,  for  there  would  be  long 
years  to  live  down — that  he  was  not  merely  a 
promising  subject  for  the  frequent  "touch"; 
but  that  alma  mater  cared  for  him  as  her  own 
son,  whose  well-doing  it  was  hers  to  know,  to 
appreciate  and  to  reward.  Would  not  a  body 
of  alumni  so  inspired  be  a  far  more  fruitful 
field  for  contributions  and  bequests,  my  dear 
Mr.  President,  than  any  you  now  exploit  so 
effectively?  Incidentally,  your  honorary  de- 
grees would  come  to  mean  something;  would 
be  honors  in  the  best  and  truest  sense,  and  not 
things  at  which,  as  it  is  to-day,  even  the  recip- 
ient must  sometimes  smile. 

An  Ineligible  Alumnus 


QUOTATIONS 

EXPERT  ADVICE  ON  VOCATION 

In  the  old  days  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  ad- 
vise college  students  about  their  careers.  Three 
professions, — law,  medicine  and  the  church — 
lay  clearly  open  before  them,  and  they  could 
freely  choose  according  to  their  temper,  incli- 
nation and  necessities,  moral  and  financial. 
In  time  came  the  engineering  schools  with 
their  various  subdivisions,  and  the  normal 
and  graduate  schools  preparing  teachers  for 
service  in  various  grades  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

As  society  has  become  more  and  more  com- 
plex, new  and  undreamt  of  opportunities  for 
life  work  have  opened  up  to  college  students. 
Some  of  these  are  already  being  professional- 
ized, particularly  those  of  a  business  character. 
Our  schools  of  commerce  and  finance  are  pre- 
paring men  for  railroading,  insurance  and 
banking,  and  other  lines  of  mercantile  and 
business  activities.  Moreover,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  concerns  are  reaching  out  in 
every  direction  for  able  college  students  of 


trained  judgment  and  clear  vision  who,  on 
learning  the  technique  of  the  particular  occu- 
pations, may  be  counted  upon  for  leadership 
and  direction.  There  is  also  the  official  public 
service,  embracing  a  very  large  number  of  rea- 
sonably attractive  positions,  particularly  in  the 
consular,  foreign  trade,  engineering  and  tech- 
nical branches.  More  serious  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  the  standardization  of  salaries 
and  grades  and  methods  of  promotion  in  order 
that  young  men  and  women  may  find  careers 
within  the  service  of  the  state.  Those  who  do 
enter  government  employment  and  find  the 
way  blocked  quite  frequently  go  readily  into 
private  employment  along  similar  lines.  It 
would  be  possible  to  publish  a  long  roll  of  emi- 
nent American  business  men  who  have  re- 
ceived their  first  experience  in  the  management 
of  men  and  things  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  there  is  the  unofficial  public  service. 
Here  are  opportunities  for  important  positions 
as  secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce,  civic 
associations,  bureaus  of  municipal  research, 
societies  for  the  investigation  and  the  promo- 
tion of  public  policies  of  many  kinds,  and  other 
civic  agencies  which  in  our  age  are  flourishing 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  democracy. 
Much  of  our  political  leadership  and  states- 
manship is  to  be  found,  not  in  legislative  bod- 
ies or  official  chambers,  but  in  the  unofficial 
societies  which  formulate  policies,  draft  laws 
and  advocate  their  adoption.  The  city  of  Chi- 
cago has  recently  published  a  large  and  inform- 
ing volume  on  the  social  and  civic  organiza- 
tions maintained  in  that  municipality.  The 
School  of  Philanthropy  in  New  York,  within 
the  last  few  months,  has  revealed  by  careful  in- 
vestigation the  number  and  importance  of  the 
civic  societies  existing  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  all  this,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  new. 
In  Columbia  University  in  the  various  facul- 
ties and  schools  there  are  men  in  touch  with 
practically  every  type  of  work  that  is  carried 
on  in  the  outside  world,  from  the  construction 
of  highways  to  the  drafting  of  labor  legislation. 
These  members  of  the  faculties  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacities  often  advise  students  about 
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the  opportunities  which  come  to  their  notice 
and  serve  outside  agencies  by  bringing  prom- 
ising students  into  touch  with  them.  But  the 
work  is  not  organized.  There  is  no  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  thousand  and  one  careers 
that  are  now  open  to  young  men  and  women. 
There  is  no  organization  in  the  university  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  this  material,  tabu- 
lating it,  keeping  it  up-to-date,  and  maintain- 
ing the  outside  contact  necessary  for  genuine 
information  concerning  various  opportunities. 
What  is  done  is  done  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
If  a  professor  is  generous  with  his  time  and 
thought,  he  can  help  scores  of  students  every 
year ;  but  if  he  is  too  preoccupied  with  his  own 
academic  duties,  he  may  neglect  this  phase  of 
his  responsibilities  altogether. 

It  will  be  clear  even  to  those  only  slightly 
familiar  with  the  subject  that  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  the  effective  organization  of  machinery 
for  maintaining  contact  with  the  opportunities 
for  our  graduates  in  the  outside  world  and  for 
informing  students  early  in  their  college  ca- 
reer concerning  the  nature  of  the  careers  open 
to  them.  In  all  this  no  criticism  of  the  ap- 
pointments office  is  meant.  Every  professor 
who  has  had  occasion  to  use  that  office  is  well 
aware  with  what  courtesy  and  efficiency  it  is 
now  managed.  But  the  task  is  too  large  to  be 
discharged  by  any  single  officer.  The  matters 
which  must  be  dealt  with  are  so  varied  in  their 
range  and  the  number  of  men,  organizations 
and  institutions  involved  is  so  great  that  no 
one  person  can  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

The  task  before  us  is  a  cooperative  one  and 
calls  for  five  things:  (1)  a  careful  survey  of  all 
opportunities  attractive  to  college  men  and 
women  and  the  keeping  of  that  survey  con- 
stantly up-to-date;  (2)  the  organization  of  a 
few  loyal  alumni  in  each  division  of  opportuni- 
ties offered,  in  order  that  we  may  have  immedi- 
ate contact  with  those  in  the  outside  world  who 
can  give  to  our  students  that  helpful  advice 
and  initial  assistance  which  mean  so  much  to 
young  people  at  the  outset  of  their  careers; 
(3)  the  organization  of  a  committee  of  pro- 
fessors representing  the  various  lines  of  out- 
side contact  who  can  give  advice  and  counsel 
to  a  chief  officer  in  general  direction;  (4)  the 


enlargement  of  the  appointments  office  staff 
and  the  provision  of  additional  funds,  if  neces- 
sary by  some  fee  system,  so  that  the  large  vol- 
ume of  business  can  be  adequately  handled  at 
the  university;  and  (5)  designation  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  professors  as  advisers  to  stu- 
dents concerning  the  possible  careers  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  serving  Co- 
lumbia graduates  and  showing  to  them  some 
of  the  loyalty  which  they  are  expected  to  mani- 
fest toward  the  university;  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  serving  the  public  by  placing  in  positions 
that  call  for  responsible  leadership  college 
graduates  who  are  competent  to  the  task.  This 
is  not  an  age  for  rule  of  thumb  methods  and 
haphazard  guessing  about  our  life  work.  It  is 
an  age  of  scientific  examination  into  facts  and 
conditions  and  the  deliberate,  foresighted 
preparation  of  men  and  women  for  handling 
specific  problems.  The  task  of  vocational 
guidance  is  at  our  door.  Perhaps  no  greater 
work  ever  confronted  a  university  than  that 
of  frankly  and  consciously  organizing  its  ma- 
chinery and  methods  for  developing  and  mold- 
ing the  rich  talent  of  its  students  and  directing 
it  into  those  branches  of  public  and  private 
service  where  sober  judgment,  trained  think- 
ing, moderation  and  capacity  for  intelligent 
leadership  are  essential.  This  is  a  service  to 
the  students  incidentally  and  to  democracy 
fundamentally. — F.  P.  K.  in  the  Columbia 
University  Quarterly. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS* 

For  over  five  years  a  committee,  known  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
High-school  English  and  representing  both  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  has 
been  gathering  material  for  a  report  on  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  vernacular.2 

i  A  brief  summary  of  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  National  Joint  Committee  on  the  Keorganiza- 
tion  of  High-school  English. 

-  The  membership  of  the  committee  is  as  fol- 
lows: James  Fleming  Hosic,  chairman,  head  of  the 
department  of  English,  Chicago  Normal  College, 
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The  report  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
available  in  three  forms:  (1)  the  brief  sum- 
Chicago,  111.;  Allan  Abbott,  assistant  professor  of 
English,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City;  Elizabeth  G.  Barbour,  head  of 
the  department  of  English,  Girls'  High  School, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Mary  D.  Bradford,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Emma  J.  Breck,  head 
of  the  department  of  English,  University  High 
School,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  C.  C.  Certain,  instructor  in 
English,    Polytechnic    Institute,    Auburn,  Ala.; 
Eandolph  T.  Congdon,  field  agent,  State  Depart- 
ment  of   Education,   Albany,   N.   Y. ;    Mary  E. 
Courtenay,  teacher  of  English  and  oral  expression, 
Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  111.;  Joseph  V. 
Denney,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts,  philosophy 
and  science,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
Charles  W.  Evans,  supervisor  of  English,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  Mary  B.  Fontaine,  supervisor  of 
English,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  Allison  Gaw,  head  of 
the  department  of  English,  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mary  E.  Hall, 
librarian,  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  W. 
Wilbur  Hatfield,  instructor  in  English,  Chicago 
Normal  College,  Chicago,  111.;  Benjamin  A.  Hey- 
drick,  head  of  the  department  of  English,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City;  Helen  Hill, 
librarian,  William  Penn  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  English,  Public  High  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Cornelia  Steketee  Hulst,  head  of  the 
department    of    English,    Central    High  School, 
Grand  Eapids,  Mich.;  Walter  J.  Hunting,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Carson  City,  Nev.;  William  D. 
Lewis,  principal,  William  Penn  High  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Orton  Lowe,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  Allegheny  County  schools,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.; 
E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  head  of  the  department  of 
English,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  May  McKitrick,  assistant  principal  and 
head  of  the  department  of  English,  East  Technical 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Edwin  L.  Miller, 
principal,    Northwestern    High    School,  Detroit, 
Mich.;    Minnie   E.   Porter,   teacher   of  English, 
Emerson  School,  Gary,  Ind.;  Edwin  T.  Keed,  col- 
lege editor,  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore.; 
Edwin  T.  Shurter,  professor  of  public  speaking, 
University   of   Texas,   Austin,   Tex.;    Elmer  W. 
Smith,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  public  speaking, 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  S. 
Thomas,  head  of  the  department  of  English,  New- 
ton High  School,  Newtonville,  Mass.;  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  public-school  librarian,  Portland,  Ore. 


mary  that  appears  below;3  (2)  a  longer  sum- 
mary, to  be  published  as  a  part  of  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Education; 
(3)  a  bulletin  of  about  250  pages,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  report  as  a  whole  may 
be  inferred  from  its  table  of  contents,  which 
is  as  follows:  (1)  "The  Movement  for  a  Be- 
organization  of  the  English  Course";  (2) 
"The  New  Point  of  View";  (3)  "Aims  and 
Organization  of  the  Course " ;  (4)  "  Typical 
Subject-matter  in  Literature  and  Composition 
for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools";  (5) 
"General  Beading";  (6)  "The  Library"; 
(7)  "Class-room  Equipment";  (8)  "Articula- 
tion with  the  Elementary  School ";  (9)  "  Sepa- 
ration of  the  Teaching  of  Literature  and  the 
Teaching  of  Composition";  (10)  "Size  and 
Number  of  Classes";  (11)  "Extra  Class-room 
Activities  " ;  (12)  "  Preparation  of  Teachers  " ; 
(13)  "Cooperation  of  Departments";  (14) 
"Differentiation  of  Courses";  (15)  "Meas- 
ures of  Attainment";  (16)  "Economy  of 
Time";  (17)  Bibliography. 

THE   POINT   OF   VIEW   OF   THE  COMMITTEE 

1.  The  college-preparatory  function  of  the 
high  school  is  a  minor  one.  Hence  the  high- 
school  course  in  English  should  be  organized 
primarily  with  reference  to  basic  personal  and 
social  needs.  School  life  that  is  genuine  and 
hearty  is  the  only  satisfactory  preparation  for 
either  "  life  "  or  college. 

2.  The  chief  problem  of  articulation  is  with 
the  elementary  school  and  can  best  be  solved 
by  regarding  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  as  the  first  stage  of  high-school  work. 

3.  A  varying  social  background  must  now  be 
assumed  and  provided  for.  Nevertheless,  the 
chief  elements  of  the  English  course  are  uni- 
versal and  may  furnish  typical  experiences 
for  all. 

4.  English  is  not  a  merely  formal  subject, 
capable  of  being  mastered  at  a  certain  point 
in  the  curriculum  and  then  dropped.  Life 
and  language  grow  together;  hence  the  study 

3  Sold  in  quantities  at  75  cents  a  hundred,  six 
dollars  a  thousand,  carriage  prepaid.  Apply  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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of  English  should  continue  throughout  the 
school  period.  Only  so  much  of  technique 
should  be  taught  at  any  one  time  as  will  actu- 
ally enable  pupils  to  improve  their  use  and 
understanding  of  the  vernacular. 

5.  Language  is  social  in  nature;  therefore 
the  study  of  English  should  appeal  to  pupils 
by  reason  of  actual  social  use  and  recognized 
social  value.  Composition  should  be  regarded 
as  a  sincere  attempt  to  communicate  ideas 
and  literature,  both  classic  and  modern,  should 
become  an  expression  of  the  pupil's  own  inter- 
ests and  ideals  and  an  interpretation  of  his 
own  experience. 

6.  The  study  of  English  as  a  training  for 
efficient  work  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
study  of  it  as  a  preparation  for  the  wholesome 
enjoyment  of  leisure.  This  will  make  possible 
that  cooperation  of  all  departments  which  is 
essential  in  establishing  good  habits  of  read- 
ing, of  thought  and  of  expression. 

7.  The  conducting  of  a  school  paper  and  the 
organization  of  literary  and  dramatic  clubs 
should  be  encouraged  and  directed  because  of 
the  opportunity  they  afford  for  free  play  of  the 
mind  and  practise  in  expression.  The  spirit  of 
the  club — and  of  the  laboratory  and  the  shop  as 
well — should  animate  the  English  classroom 
itself.  This  is  now  much  hindered  in  the  cities 
by  the  excessive  number  of  pupils  imposed 
upon  the  teacher.  A  second  limitation  to  free, 
individual  effort  is  found  in  the  absence  of 
suitable  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  Good 
English  work  requires  adequate  equipment. 

8.  The  supreme  essential  to  success  in  high- 
school  English,  however,  is  neither  the  course 
nor  the  conditions,  but  the  properly  trained 
teacher.  He  should  be  a  professional  imbued 
with  the  amateur  spirit,  having  good  scholar- 
ship, mature  judgment,  rational  educational 
standards  and  objective  methods  of  measuring 
results. 

THE  AIMS  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  ENGLISH 

English  comprises  two  subjects,  composition 
and  literature.  These  are  complementary  to 
each  other  but  by  no  means  entirely  identical, 
either  in  aim  or  in  method. 

The  chief  aim  of  composition  teaching  is  to 


develop  the  power  of  effective  communication 
of  ideas  in  both  speech  and  writing;  it  seeks 
to  supply  the  pupil  with  an  effective  tool  for 
use  in  both  public  and  private  life.  In  com- 
mon with  other  studies,  composition  also  de- 
velops power  of  observation,  imagination  and 
inference  and  makes  substantial  additions  to 
one's  stores  of  useful  knowledge  and  his  range 
of  ideas  and  interests.  It  involves  guidance  in 
gathering,  selecting,  organizing  and  presenting 
ideas  for  the  sake  of  informing,  persuading, 
entertaining  or  inspiring  others.  It  recog- 
nizes that  good  speech  demands  a  sense  for 
established  idiom,  distinct  and  natural  articu- 
lation, correct  pronunciation,  and  the  use  of 
an  agreeable  and  well-managed  voice;  that 
good  writing  demands  a  large  vocabulary,  a 
clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  firmness  and  flex- 
ibility in  the  construction  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs;  also  correctness  as  to  details  of 
form,  namely,  a  firm  and  legible  handwriting, 
correct  spelling,  correctness  of  grammar  and 
idiom,  and  observance  of  the  ordinary  rules  for 
the  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation. 

The  aims  of  literature-teaching  are  to 
quicken  the  spirit  and  kindle  the  imagination 
of  the  pupil,  open  up  to  him  the  potential  sig- 
nificance and  beauty  of  life,  and  form  in  him 
the  habit  of  turning  to  good  books  for  com- 
panionship. It  involves  guidance  in  the  gain- 
ing of  a  clear  first  impression  of  a  book  as  a 
whole,  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  parts  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  and  a  vivid  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  both  the  part  and  the  whole  in 
terms  of  the  reader's  own  experience  and  imag- 
ination. It  recognizes  that  good  reading  re- 
quires a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  pur- 
pose to  be  realized  by  the  reading,  whether 
only  knowledge  of  essentials,  intimate  familiar- 
ity with  details  or  acquaintance  with  certain 
selected  facts ;  the  habit  of  careful  observation, 
reflection  and  organization;  and,  in  the  case 
of  oral  rendering,  an  accurate  and  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  through  well- 
controlled  voice  and  manner. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COURSE 

In  the  fact,  already  stated,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ideas  and  the  development  of  skill, 
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habits,  ideals  and  attitudes  which  the  English 
studies  are  designed  to  provide  for  have  refer- 
ence to  the  two  chief  aspects  of  life — work  and 
leisure,  production  and  play — may  be  found 
the  basis  for  a  vital  and  economical  organiza- 
tion of  the  English  course.  The  study  of  books 
of  an  informational  or  persuasive  character 
should  support  the  study  of  oral  and  written 
expression  for  utilitarian  purposes;  likewise 
the  practise  of  literary  or  creative  composi- 
tion, of  reading  aloud,  and  of  dramatizing 
should  aid  the  appreciative  reading  of  novels, 
dramas,  essays  and  poems.  The  terms  compo- 
sition and  literature  are  used  to  designate  these 
two  types  of  activities  in  this  report;  they 
should  represent  separate  units  with  equal 
credits  in  the  high-school  course. 

THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  COMPOSITION 

Ideas  to  be  expressed  and  the  theory  of  how 
to  express  them  effectively  together  constitute 
the  subject-matter  of  composition.  The  teach- 
er's first  duty  is  to  seize  upon  or  create  a  situa- 
tion actually  conducive  to  sincere  communica- 
tion; his  next,  to  inspire  and  guide  the  pupil 
in  using  facts,  inferences  and  imaginary  con- 
ceptions to  produce  on  other  minds  the  effects 
sought;  his  last,  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  those 
principles  of  the  art  of  composition  which  will 
make  the  practise  of  it  as  fruitful  as  possible. 
Putting  the  last  first,  either  in  time  or  in  im- 
portance, cultivates  slavish  imitation  rather 
than  initiative,  and  results  in  knowledge  that 
is  merely  formal  instead  of  knowledge  born  of 
experience  and  reflection. 

The  course  in  composition  must  be  laid  out, 
then,  primarily  with  reference  to  the  expres- 
sional  activities  of  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
not  with  reference  to  the  logic  of  rhetorical 
theory.  Necessary  facts  and  principles  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric  must,  of  course,  be  thor- 
oughly learned,  but,  even  in  the  senior  high 
school,  the  entire  system  of  such  facts  and 
principles  which  it  is  wise  to  build  up  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  gauge  is  the  pupil's  own 
range  of  observation,  power  of  abstraction  and 
capacity  for  practical  application.  This  limi- 
tation should  be  observed,  not  only  in  the 


larger  matters  of  structure  and  style,  but  also 
in  such  minor  elements  of  correctness  as  gram- 
matical inflection,  punctuation  and  spelling. 
With  proper  emphasis  on  the  essentials,  in- 
struction in  correct  form  may  be  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  pupil's  thought. 
This  implies  a  distinct  advance  in  the  theory  of 
composition  from  year  to  year. 

Subjects  for  oral  and  written  composition 
should  be  drawn  mainly  from  the  pupil's  own 
life  and  experience  in  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  community.  The  individual  should  be  en- 
couraged to  draw  upon  his  peculiar  resources 
and  to  exploit  his  dominant  interests.  These 
will  vary  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to 
place;  hence  only  the  general  fields  within 
which  proper  topics  for  treatment  may  be 
sought  can  be  indicated  in  any  course  of  study 
or  text-book.  The  best  results  will  flow  from 
encouraging  each  pupil  to  form  a  specific  proj- 
ect or  point  of  view  with  regard  to  a  limited 
subject  to  be  presented  to  a  particular  audi- 
ence, to  observe  how  well  he  succeeds  in  his 
purpose,  and  to  learn  from  the  successes  and 
failures  of  himself  and  his  classmates  what  t  le 
most  effective  methods  of  communication  are. 
Writing  should  frequently  be  done  in  school 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  conference  between 
the  teacher  and  each  individual  pupil. 

THE  SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  LITERATURE 

Novels,  plays  and  poems  for  class  study  or 
individual  reading  by  high-school  pupils  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  what  the  pupils 
can  bring  to  them  as  well  as  with  reference  to 
what  they  are  expected  to  get  out  of  them.  In 
the  end,  the  stable  portion  of  the  literature 
course  will  consist  of  books  of  universal  hu- 
man interest  that  appeal  strongly  and  increas- 
ingly to  the  pupils,  provided  the  pupils  gain 
adequate  familiarity  with  them  by  means  of 
repeated  reading  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
stimulating,  tactful  and  enthusiastic  teachers. 
With  increasing  freedom  to  serve  their  con- 
stituencies, high-school  teachers  and  principals 
are  coming  to  know  more  and  more  certainly 
what  these  books  are  and  how  to  distribute 
them  according  to  their  intrinsic  difficulty. 
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They  should  be  supplemented  with  a  variety  of 
selections,  old  and  new,  to  give  the  pupil  an 
adaptable  method  of  reading,  a  catholic  taste, 
and  a  discriminating  judgment.  With  matur- 
ing years,  as  first-hand  acquaintance  with  liter- 
ary works  justifies  it,  knowledge  of  biography 
and  of  literary  and  social  history  should  be 
brought  to  bear  and  systematized.  Such  knowl- 
edge should  not,  however,  be  sought  primarily 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  it  should  never  be  ex- 
pected to  assume  more  than  modest  propor- 
tions. 

The  continuity  of  the  literature  course 
should  depend  chiefly,  not  upon  chronology  or 
the  logical  development  of  the  theory  of  liter- 
ary form,  but  upon  the  relating  of  each  piece 
read  to  the  maturing  experience  of  the  pupil. 
In  the  senior  high  school,  however,  distinct  ad- 
vantage may  be  gained  from  reading  consecu- 
tively several  pieces  of  the  same  type,  as 
drama,  for  example,  in  order  to  habituate  the 
pupil  in  the  interpretation  of  that  type.  Like- 
wise, pieces  belonging  to  a  certain  period  may 
gain  added  force  and  interest  from  association 
with  each  other.  But  neither  type-study  nor 
peiiod-study  should  be  made  the  occasion  for 
generalizations  necessarily  meaningless  to  the 
pupils. 

ARTICULATION  WITH  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  pupils  should 
be  able:  (1)  to  express  clearly  and  consecu- 
tively, either  in  speech  or  in  writing,  ideas 
which  are  familiar  and  firmly  grasped;  (2)  to 
avoid  gross  grammatical  errors;  (3)  to  com- 
pose and  mail  a  letter;  (4)  to  spell  their  own 
written  vocabulary;  (5)  to  read  silently  and 
after  one  reading  to  reproduce  the  substance 
of  a  simple  short  story,  news  item,  or  lesson; 
(6)  to  read  aloud  readily  and  intelligently 
simple  news  items,  lessons  from  text -books,  or 
literature  of  such  difficulty  as  "The  Ride  of 
Paul  Revere,"  or  Dickens'  "  A  Christmas 
Carol " ;  (7)  to  quote  accurately  and  under- 
standing^ several  short  poems,  such  as  Ben- 
net's  "  The  Flag  Goes  By "  and  Emerson's 
"  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel."  Building 
upon  the  attainments  which  the  elementary- 
school  pupils  are  found  to  possess,  each  high 


school  should  organize  a  course  in  English  in 
accordance  with  the  aims  and  principles  set 
forth  above.  The  details  of  such  a  course  will 
of  necessity  be  varied  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  different  communities. 


SOCIETIES  AND  MEETINGS 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  program  of  the  general  sessions  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which  meets 
in  New  York  City  from  July  3  to  July  7,  was 
given  in  the  last  number  of  School  and 
Society.  The  departmental  meetings  and 
other  organizations,  together  with  the  presi- 
dents and  places  and  times  of  meetings  are 
as  follows : 

National  Council  of  Education:  President,  Robert 
J.  Aley,  president  of  the  University  of  Maine. 
Hotel  Astor,  July  1  and  3. 

Department  of  Kindergarten  Education:  President, 
Mary  B.  Fox,  dean  of  women,  Chicago  Kinder- 
garten Institute.  Concert  Hall,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  July  6;  Campus,  Columbia  University, 
July  6  and  7. 

Department  of  Elementary  Education:  President, 
Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  director  of  elementary 
practise  teaching,  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Concert  Hall,  Madison  Square  Garden,  July 
4,  5  and  7. 

Department  of  Secondary  Education:  President, 
Edward  Rynearson,  principal  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  July  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

Department  of  Higher  Education:  President,  Pro- 
fessor Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Horace  Mann  Auditorium,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  July  7. 

Department  of  Normal  Schools:  President,  Living- 
ston C.  Lord,  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Charleston,  111.  Horace  Mann  Audito- 
rium, Teachers  College,  July  4. 

Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical 
Arts:  President,  Frank  A.  Parsons,  president  of 
the  New  York  City  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts.  Madison  Square  Garden,  July  3,  4,  5,  6 
and  7. 

Department  of  Music  Education:  President, 
Frances  Ellen  Diitting,  Hunter  College.  Audi- 
torium, Hunter  College,  July  5,  6  and  7. 

Department  of  Business  Education:  President,  J. 
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L.  Holtsclaw,  director  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich.  Gymnasium,  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School,  July  4  and  6. 
Department  of  Child  Hygiene:  President,  Linnaeus 
N.  Hines,  superintendent  of  schools,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.  Sage  Foundation  Building,  July  6 
and  8. 

Department  of  Physical  Education:  President,  E. 
B.  DeGroot,  director  of  physical  education,  San 
Erancisco,  Cal.  Gymnasium,  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  July  5  and  7. 

Department  of  Science  Education:  President, 
James  E.  Peabody,  Mount  Morris  High  School. 
Lower  Gymnasium,  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  July  3,  4,  5,  6;  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  July  7. 

Department  of  School  Administration:  President, 
O.  M.  Plummer,  director  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, North  Portland,  Ore.  Ballroom,  Hotel 
Waldorf,  July  5  and  6. 

Library  Department :  President,  Irene  Warren, 
librarian,  University  of  Chicago.  Auditorium, 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  July  3 ;  New 
York  Public  Library  Lecture  Eoom,  July  4 
and  5. 

Department  of  Special  Education :  President,  Eliza- 
beth E.  Earrell,  inspector  of  ungraded  classes, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Education.  Pub- 
lic School  27,  Manhattan,  July  5,  6  and  7. 

Department  of  School  Patrons:  President,  Mrs. 
Louis  Hertz,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Ballroom,  Hotel  Waldorf, 
July  7. 

Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education: 
President,  George  A.  Works,  professor  of  rural 
education,  Cornell  University.  Ballroom,  Hotel 
McAlpin,  July  3  and  4. 

Department  of  Class-room  Teachers:  President, 
Mary  E.  Adkisson,  East  Denver  High  School. 
Ballroom,  Hotel  Astor,  July  5  and  6. 

ORGANIZATIONS  MEETING  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 

American  Home  Economics  Association:  President, 
Martha  von  Eensselaer,  professor  of  home  eco- 
nomics, Cornell  University.  Joint  meeting  with 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

American  School  Peace  League:  President,  Ran- 
dall J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.    Hotel  Astor,  July  4  and  7. 

National  Federation  of  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tions: President,  Charles  S.  Foos,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Reading,  Pa.  Ballroom,  Hotel 
Claridge,  July  4  and  6. 


School  Garden  Association  of  America:  President, 
Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  Public  School,  No.  26, 
New  York  City.  Hotel  Majestic,  July  6  and  7; 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Friday  evening. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-teacher 
Associations:  President,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   Ballroom,  Hotel  Astor,  July  7. 

League  of  Teachers  Associations:  President 
Frances  E.  Harden,  Stewart  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Astor  Gallery,  Hotel  Waldorf,  July  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

Association  for  the  Wider  Use  of  School  Houses: 
Chairman,  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Bureau  of  Natu- 
ralization, Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C.   Ballroom,  Hotel  Claridge,  July  5. 

Conference  of  Text-book  Authors:  Chairman, 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education,  New  York  Public 
Library,  July  5  and  6. 

National  Conference  for  Extension  Education: 
President,  O.  H.  Benson,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 
Prince  George  Hotel,  July  6,  7  and  8. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English: 
President,  Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, University  of  Kansas.  Ballroom,  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin, July  5,  6  and  7. 

Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Chairman, 
Kathryn  Sisson  McLean,  dean  of  women,  State 
Normal  School,  Chadron,  Nebr.  Horace  Mann 
Auditorium,  Teachers  College,  July  6  and  7. 

Modern  Language  Conference:  Chairman,  William 
R.  Price,  specialist  in  modern  languages,  State 
Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School,  July  5,  6  and  7. 

The  Relationship  between  Museums  and  Schools: 
Chairman,  H.  W.  Kent,  secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City.  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  July  6. 

The  American  Posture  League:  President,  Jessie 
H.  Bancroft,  assistant  director  of  physical 
training,  Public  Schools,  New  York  City.  Hor- 
ace Mann  Auditorium,  Teachers  College,  July  5. 

The  National  Council  of  Primary  Education :  Chair- 
man, Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  assistant  professor  of 
manual  arts,  University  of  Missouri.  Place  and 
hour  to  be  announced. 

National  Conference  of  Visiting  Teachers:  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Public  Education  Association 
of  New  York  City.  Sage  Foundation  Building, 
July  5,  6  and  7. 

The  American  School  Hygiene  Association:  Presi- 
dent, Lewis  M.  Terman,  associate  professor  of 
education,  Stanford  University.  Sage  Founda- 
tion Building.  Sessions  to  occupy  the  entire 
week. 
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The  Tarr  and  McMurrv 

Geographies 

Adopted  May  8,  1916 
by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education 

for  exclusive  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  that  state 
for  the  next  five  years  after  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  geographies  now  in  the  field. 

This  significant  adoption  is  new  evidence  of  the  revo- 
lution that  has  taken  place  in  the  method  and  content 
of  geography. 

Other  series  of  geographies  represent  the  old  order — 
which  has  passed. 

The  new  order  is  represented  by 

The  Tarr  and  McMurry 
Geographies 

now  adopted  in  places  having  more  than  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Riverside  Textbooks  in  Education 

RECENT  ISSUES 

Public  School  Administration 

By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

An  especially  valuable  textbook  setting  forth  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  public  education.  It  is  completely  equipped  with  questions  for 
discussion  and  topics  for  investigation.    $1.75.  Postpaid. 

The  Measurement  of  Intelligence 

By  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

This  book  shows  how  to  use  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligence  Scale  in  a  simplified  form  for  the 
classification  of  children  according  to  their  intelligence.    $1.50.  Postpaid. 
Test  Material  to  accompany  The  Measurement  of  Intelligence.    50  cents.  Postpaid. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches 

By  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago. 

A  description  of  the  learning  process  in  each  subject,  indicating  how  mental  development  can 
be  directed  and  stimulated.    $1.25.  Postpaid. 

Experimental  Education 

By  Frank  N.  Freeman. 

A  laboratory  manual  and  guide  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  learning  process,  of  memory, 
and  of  other  problems  which  are  both  educational  and  psychological  in  their  bearing.  $1.30. 
Postpaid. 
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The  ilathematical  Association  of  America 
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Field  in  this  Country 

This  means  that  its  mathematical  contributions  can  be  read  and  understood  by  those  who  have 
not  specialized  in  mathematics  beyond  the  Calculus. 

The  Historical  Papers,  which  are  numerous  and  of  high  grade,  are  based  upon  original  research. 

The  Questions  and  Discussions,  which  are  timely  and  interesting,  cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

The  Book  Reviews  embrace  the  entire  field  of  collegiate  and  secondary  mathematics. 

The  Curriculum  Content  in  the  collegiate  field  is  carefully  considered.  Good  papers  in  this 
line  have  appeared  and  are  now  in  type  awaiting  their  turn. 

The  Notes  and  News  oover  a  wide  range  of  interest  and  information  both  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  Problems  and  Solutions  hold  the  attention  and  activity  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
are  lovers  of  mathematics  for  its  own  sake. 

There  are  other  journals  suited  to  the  Secondary  field,  and  there  are  still  others  of  technioal 
scientific  character  in  the  University  field  ;  but  the  monthly  is  the  only  journal  of  Collegiate  grade  in 
America  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  non-specialist  in  mathematics. 
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A  Mazda  Lamp 
Excelling  High= 
Power  A.C  Arc 
for  Protection  of 

Opaque 
Objects 


Optical  Projection  Reduced  to  its  Simplest  Terms 

The  recently  developed,  1000-watt,  gas-filled  Mazda  lamp  used  on 
the  new  Combined  Balopticon  projects  opaque  objects  with  a  bril- 
liancy exceeding  that  of  the  35-ampere,  alternating  current  arc  lamp. 
Yet  it  consumes  only  9  amperes. 

This  Balopticon  projects  opaque  objects  (projected  area,  6x6 
inches)  and  lantern  slides,  with  instant  interchange  between  the  two 
forms, 

The  apparatus  represents  a  decided  advance  in  optical  projection, 
The  Mazda  Lamp  is  absolutely  automatic,  and  the  total  cost  of  opera- 
tion averages  about  one-third  that  for  an  A.C.  arc  of  equal  power. 


Price  $120.00 


Write  for  Circular 
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581  ST.  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


New  York  Washington  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Grand  Prize  for  Balopticons,  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 


